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PREFACE. 

Tbb  ]%bt  of  free  diseuHioa  has  been  of  kte  not  a  fitUo  imperilled  by 
Hfvnd  eireiimstaQcee,  notable  enough  of  themielTea,  but  to  whidi  in  a  pie- 
fae  we  ean  only  allude.  Momentoua  questione  hare  been  brought  befoie 
tta  pablic»  «nd  have  been  treated  of  with  the  intense  bittemeas  of  partaaan- 
abip,  not  with  the  aober  calmneaa  of  the  love  of  truth.  The  paasiona  do  not 
iiaeo%  and  faenee  such  a  mode  of  advocacy  baa  aroused  bitter  animosities  and 
ezeited  i«di|noue  rancour.  In  consequence  of  '*  the  misehierous  ferocity  "  to 
which  this  nas  given  rise  a  call  has  oeen  made,  in  the  aeeming  interests  (^ 
peace,  by  many  of  the  influential  organs  of  public  (pinion  for  "  some  sort  of 
legal  machinery  "  by  which  restraints  might  be  put  upon  controversy.  This 
prompting^  in  our  ^y  of  unrest  and  uncertainty,  amid  the  threatenings  of 
ehange  which  everywnere  abound  when  "legislation  by  panic"  is  so  pre- 
valent, might  be  too  readily  followed ;  and  that  liberty  of  speech,  so  labori- 
ously gainsd  by  the  toil  usd  sufierings  of  many,  may  be  withdrawn,  to  the 
dstnment,  as  we  believe,  not  only  of  the  interests  of  truth,  but  the  happi- 
ness of  man.  Tet,  were  this  to  happen,  it  would  be  the  result  of  a  profoimd 
mistake  regarding  controversy  and  its  uses.  To  confound  controversy  wiUi 
a  iMtion  fight,  and  thence  to  advocate  the  application  of  laws  similar  to 
those  which  are  used  for  the  repression  of  noting,  for  the  suppression  of 
pohlic  discasaion,  now  hi^ipily  enjoyed  among  us,  is,  we  i^prehend,  a  most 
ullacions  proceeding — one  probably  not  without  a  foregone  end  in  view ;  for 
•eiioas  deUites  "loom  in  the  distance,"  not  only  in  Parliament,  but  also 
''oat  of  door." 

Our  pages  have  now  for  upwards  of  eighteen  years  been  set  apart  for  "the 
impartial  discussion  of  important  questions  "  and  the  employment  of  contro- 
vem  ss  an  educational  agent  i  and  we  cannot  look  u^n  any  movement  for 
the  legal  suppression  of  mil,  free,  end  frank  debate  with  any  favour  or  good 
6eling.     Our  convictions  regarding  the  advantagea  of  controversy  have  been 
often  eicpressed,  and  these  advantages,  we  may  venture  to  say,  have  been 
ezemplifled  in  the  successive  volumes  of  controvenj  which  we  have  placed 
befbre  our  readers.  '  Controversy,  as  we  regard  it,  is  an  investigative  effort 
of  mind ;  is  the  weighing,  valuing,  and  estimating  of  arguments  as  an  aid  to 
the  forming  of  right  conclusions  concerning  the  matters  under  discussion ;  is 
an  exertion  of  the  intellectual  faculties  in  reasomng,  and  hence  weemphatic- 
all;f  ajSrm  that  wherever  "unseemly  Hcenoe"  or  "ruffianly  violence," 
'*  riotous  disturbance  "  or  "  desperate  fights  "  occur,  there  is  no  controversy^ 
but  rather  a  contravention  of  the  first  principles  of  tree  thought  and  impar- 
tial speech.    It  is  the  duty  of  controversy  to  show  the  force  of  argumenta 
and  to  test  their  soundness,  to  balance  thou^t  with  thought,  and  to  place 
ihfi  reeidts  of  honest  examination  before  the  mind,  that  it  may  see  the  results 
of  deliberation;  but  it  is  no  part  of  controversy  to  settle  questions  or  to  force 
beliefb  upon  uneonvineed  minds.     It  would  be  to  perpetuate  a  misnomer  in 
the  statute-book  to  enact  laws  against  controversy,  as  if  it  were  the  synonym 
of  riot,  confusion,  fuaticism,  and  disorder. 

So  far  is  the  repreasioQ  of  controversy  from  being  the  right  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  difficulties  of  our  day,  that  it  would  only  aggravate  tne  evils  it 
was  meant  to  core.  It  would  drive  the  discussion  <tt  questions  into  secret 
societies,  and  reproduce  the  tyrannous  days  of  conspiracies  and  treasons* 
The  healthiest  interests  of  society  demand  that  the  formation  and  the  publi- 
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mtion  of  opinions  should  be  free,  and  that  controverfiy  should  not  be  re- 
strained  any  farther  than  is  necessary  for  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  society 
to  hold  each  man  responsible  for  the  direct  consequences  of  opinions  expressed 
with  the  design  of  effecting  practical  results,  leading  to  an  injury  of  the 
common  rights  of  men.  But  the  ability  to  argue — ^to  state  opinions  so  as 
to  observe  an  exact  equivalence  between  the  assertion  made  and  the  reasons 
able  to  be  given  for  holding  it  to  be  true,  and  to  feel  and  admit  the  force  of 
an  argument  or  an  objection  just  for  what  it  is  worth  and  no  more — con- 
duces to  the  calm  consideration  of  things  affecting  the  welfare  of  society ; 
and  the  power  of  en^ging  in  controversy  in  such  a  way  becomes  of  greater 
importance  as  questions  of  interest  become  more  intricate  and  more  de- 
pendent on  the  proper  balancing  of  the  forces  of  colliding  facts  or  ideas. 
Such  a  style  of  controversy  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  practice,  and  hence  we 
think  that  our  serial  has  an  important  place  among  social  agencies,  and 
fulfils  a  function  not  unrequired  in  a  land  of  which  free  discussion  is  not 
only  the  safeguard  but  the  boast. 

The  Debates  carried  on  in  this  volume  are  interesting  and  spirited,  as  well 
as  varied  in  matter  and  in  style ;  and  they  show  skill  in  the  treatment  of 
objections,  as  weU  as  ability  in  the  statement  of  theses.  The  conductors  owe 
their  thanks  to  the  participators  in  these  tournaments  of  thought  for  their 
able  and  honourable  advocacy  of  the  opinions  they  maintain.  If  our  Etaays 
have  been  fewer  in  number  than  usual,  they  have  been  more  lengthy  and 
more  thorough.  In  Toiiinff  Upward  we  have  been  able  to  embrace  repre- 
sentative men  in  literature,  art,  and  science.  Our  Topics  have  had  practical 
adaptation  to  the  times,  and  have  been  concisely  and  thoughtfully  treated.  Tlie 
Inquirer  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  full  and  instructive,*  and  the  Societies 
Section  has  improved  somewhat  in  suggestive  value  and  information.  Our 
CoUegiate  Course  has  furnished  much  expository  annotation,  and  has  supplied 
brief  literary  sketches  of  eminent  imaginative  writers ;  while  the  Beinewer  has 
brouffht  before  the  reader  some  most  interesting  notices  and  abstracts  of  iihpor- 
tant  books.  The  Poetic  Critique  continues  to  possess  the  favour  of  our  con- 
tributors and  readers,  as  an  endeavour  to  combine  true  views  of  ])Oetry 
with  examples  of  instructive  criticism  and  kindly  suggestion.  The  leading 
articles  have  concerned  themselves  with  subjects  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  embody  the  results  of  a  reflective  stuaent's  reading  and  thought,  ex- 
pressed with  modesty  and  adorned  with  the  graces  of  a  cultivated  style. 
They  increase  our  deot  and  the  debt  of  our  readers  to  the  learned  autnor, 
who  has  devoted  so  much  time  and  special  effort  on  the  preparation  of  papers 
for  the  British  Controversialist, 

The  conductors  look  upon  the  volume  now  placed  in  a  completed  fbrm 
before  the  reader  with  considerable  satisfaction,  as  a  proof  of  the  possi- 
bility of  honest  debate  and  friendly  controversy,  and  of  mutual  aid  in  the 
attainment  of  tmth  and  knowledge.  This  is  pre-eminently  a  co-operative 
magazine,  and  on  that  account  the  conductors  can  speak  more  freely  of  the 
contents  of  their  "  store  of  knowledge  "  than  if  they  were  themselves  the 
producers  of  its  literature.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the.  young 
men  of  Great  Britain,  greatiy  by  their  own  efforts,  can  produce  and  support 
a  serial  which  has  for  its  mam  object  the  promotion  of  a  love  of  truth  and 
the  encouragement  of  self-culture.  'With  the  hope  that  their  aid  may  be 
continued  and  extended,  that  the  range  of  their  constituency  may  be 
widened,  and  that  their  hearts  may  be  knit  together  in  the  closer  com- 
munion of  future  efforts,  the  conductors  place  this  volume  before  the 
thoughtful  young  men  of  tiieir  country,  as  an  inducement  to  endeavour  and 
an  encouragement  to  pursue  with  diligence  the  duties  of  their  Uvea. 
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The  philosophy  of  politics  is  a  theme  on  which  some  of  the 
mightiest  thinkers  of  our  race  have  expended  the  noblest  efforts  of 
their  genius.  One  of  the  most  earnest  iaquiries  of  the  wise  Pytha- 
goras might  be  enunciated  in  these  terms : — ^What  are  the  capacities 
in  man  which  lead  him  to  civic  association,  national  organization 
and  the  formation  of  states,  which  subordinate  him  to  law,  and 
which  incline  him  to  take  part  in  the  forms,  arrangements,  and 
responsibihties  of  society  P  Socrates,  in  his  search  after  the  secret 
of  the  worthiest  life,  made  citizenship  one  of  the  most  frequent 
subjects  of  these  discourses,  in  which  he  sought  to  prove  the  close 
union  which  exists  between  truth  and  progress,  order  and  prosperity^ 
Plato  sought  to  discorer  the  principles  of  life  according  to  whiclk 
ciriHzed  society  was  possible,  developable,  and  might  be  healthily 
conditioned' and  few  monuments  ot  ancient  thought  contain  so- 
much  of  4mportant  systematic  discussion  concerning  practical  and 
ideal  politics  as  his  "  Laws "  and  "  Erej)ublic."  for  keenness 
of  re^ctiTe  insight,  vigorous  comprehensiyeness,  and  thorough 
investigation  into  the  nature  of  the  state  as  a  living  organic  entirety 
providing  for  a  sufficient  and  perfect  indiyidual  life  in  the  midst  of 
the  fluctuations  of  human  events,,  the  eight  books  of  Aristotle's 
"  Politic  "  would  be  difficult  to  match  and  impossible  to  surpass — 
in  so  far  as  the  possibilities  of  state  life  in  ancient  times  are  con- 
cerned. The  theoretical  elevation  to  which  the  speculations  of  the 
meditative  spirits  of  antiquity  attained,  concerning  the  nature, 
tendencies,  characteristics,  and  modes  of  legally-constituted  com- 
munities is  very  wonderful,  when  we  remember  that  they  looked 
upon  these  questions  in  the  dim  light  of  nature,  and  sought  ihe 
grounds  of  their  treatises  in  consciousness  and  in  experience,  ]^fo 
little  of  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  philosophers  passed  into  the  thoughts 
of  the  Eoman  statesmen,  and  the  names  of  Cato,  Scipio,  and  Cicero 
— if  not  that  of  Seneca  as  well — may  be  quoted  as  among  those 
whose  opinions  on  the  conditions  of  social  order,  attainable  by  civi* 
government,  possess  a  speculative  as  well  as  a  historic  value. 
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In  modem  times,  many  men  of  immense  intellectual  mi^ht  and 
originality  have  endeayoured  to  discoTer  the  eternal  principles  of 
ri^ht  and  law,  upon  which  the  foundations  of  the  State  may  be  truly 
said  to  rest,  and  to  which  the  orderly  process  of  society  may  l>e 
trusted.  Tradition,  experience,  hypotnesis,  history,  and  reoon- 
stmctire  speculation,  have  all  been  tried  as  the  sources  of  a  trust- 
worthy  political  science-^a  science  of  justice  or  of  the  rights  of 
man — a  Knowledge  of  the  means  to  be  employed  to  promote  mod 
secure  the  safety,  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  indiyiduals 
who  compose  a  nation,  empire,  or  sovereign  community. 

Of  these  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  name— *and  still  more  to 
characterize— a  tithe.  But  it  is  of  importance,  as  showing  the 
intense  interest  the  subject  has  had  for  the  greatest  intellects,  to 
indicate  the  state  of  the  question  as  it  took  hold  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  succeasiye  master  minds  who  have  devoted  their  refiectious  to 
the  consideration  of  those  "  laws  by  which  human  actions  ought  to 
be  regulated,  in  so  far  as  men  [can,  may,  or  do]  interfere  with  each 
other."  Of  Machiavelli's  "Prince" — inasmuch  as  its  intent  and 
aim  is  matter  of  dispute  even  yet — we  need  make  no  mention. 
Bacon,  Buchanan,  and  Hooker,  Poynet,  Mariana,  and  Paruta  are 
writers  who  helped  to  trace  out  the  distinctions  between  morals  and 
politics,  and  to  excise  the  duties  of  citizens  from  the  territories  of 
modem  casuistry.  Bodin  is  perhaps  the  earliest  witer  on  philoso- 
phical politics  who  deserves  serious  study.  In  his  "Bepublio" 
'the  metaphysics  of  government  and  social  life  are  intermingled 
with  dissertations  on  the  forms  and  laws  most  beneficial  to  states 
and  subjects.  In  1625  the  celebrated  Grrotius  produced  the  first 
great  work  on  international  relations,  a  work  which,  according  to 
Sir  G.  G.  Lewis,  "  constitutes  an  epoch  in  politics."  His  more 
celebrated  and  greater  countryman  Spinoza,  (1632-77),  inhis  "  Trac- 
tatus  Theoloidco-Politicus  (1670),  and  his  posthumously  published 
"Traotatus  Politicus,"  sought  to  bring  religion  and  politics  into 
closer  relationship,  and  to  solve  the  interesting  problem — ^What  is 
the  best  government  under  which  to  pursue  a  true  manly  life. 
Shortly  prior  to  this,  Thomas  Hobbes,  first  in  his  "  De  Cive,"  1642, 
then  in  his  **  De  Corpore  Politico,"  1650,  and  afterwards  in  an 
enlarged  form  in  *'Tne  Leviathian,"  1651,  attempted  to  place  the 
theory  of  government  on  a  psychological  basis,  and  to  snow  that 
the  state  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  humanity.  These  works 
excited  an  extraordinary  amount  of  controversial  writing,  and  for 
nearly  half  a  century  after  their  publication,  "  every  young  church* 
man  militant  would  try  his  arms  in  thundering  on  Hobbes'  steel 
cap."  A^ong  his  opponents  were  Clarendon,  Cud  worth,  Cumberland, 
Bramhall,  Tenison,  Eachard,  and  in  a  less  direct  manner  Har- 
rington in  his  "  Oceana,"  and  Henry  More  in  his  "  Paychozoia." 

After  the  stir  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  brief  glory  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate, which  had  called  out  the  speculations  of  Algernon  Sidney* 
the  inquiries  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  the  magnificent  defences 
and  hortations  of  John  Milton,  uttered  in 
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*'  A  Toioe  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea ; 
Pure  as  the  naked  heaTcns,  majestic,  firee,** 

the  Bestoration  and  the  Keyolution  came,  and  Jolin  Locke*  in  his 
'*  Treatises  on  GoTernment,"  supplied  a  philosophy  of  the  consti* 
totion  of  England  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  that  partj 
vhich  settled  the  conditions  and  safeguards  of  the  throne  and  the . 
people  at  the  incoming  of  William  III.  Montesquieu,  in  his 
"  Spirit  of  Laws  **  (1748),  made  the  study  of  the  nhilosophj  of  politica 
popular  by  the  fascination  he  threw  around  his  enligntened  aaA 
f  jstematic  treatise  on  the  relations  between  the  laws  and  the  cir- 
cimstanees  of  different  countries  and  the  conditions  on  which  cirU 
liberty  depends.  Sousseau's  "  Social  Contract "  (1754)  furmshed 
the  groundwork  of  the  sham  philosophism  and  crazy  metaphysics 
<mt  of  wbi(^«  acting  on  the  exasperated  minds  of  an  outraged  people, 
the  French  Berolution  flared.  To  Filangieri's  **  Science,  of  Legis- 
Ution  (1780),  "  whose  object  was  to  facilitate  to  the  soyereigns  of 
iiis  age  the  task  of  a  new  legislation,"  we  owe  an  attempt  to  prove 
the  compatibility  of  the  freedom  of  the  citizen  with  the  authoritjf 
<^the  crown,  which,  though  based  on  Bousseau's  flimsy  hypothesis 
of  a  social  contract,  possesses  great  value  as  a  practical  exposition 
of  the  rules  of  law  which  necessarily  result  from  the  acceptance  of 
Monte9<)uieo'8  system.  Political  philosophy  is  considerably  in- 
debted likewise  to  Beccaria  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  administra- 
tion, and  the  proper  legal  relations  of  "  Crimes  and  Punishments.*' 
Bentfaam's  works  on  "  Legislation  "  are  distinguished  for  boldness, 
originality,  intellectual  power,  invention,  and  thoroughness,  and 
are  a  complete  magazine  of  excellent  thought  on  systems,  principles, 
and  methods  of  carrying  on  positive  practical  government  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  requirements  and  states  of  mankind  in  various  stages 
of  procress  and  dmerent  degrees  of  civilization. 

In  Kant's  "  Metaphysical  Elements  of  the  Doctrine  of  B>ight," 
we  have  an  endeavour  to  find  in  Beason  itself  the  fountain  and 
origin  of  that  freedom  subjected  to  law  in  which  the  highest  con- 
ditions of  human  life  are  attainable.  In  Eichte's  ''  Princi^sles  of 
Natml  Law,"  and  in  his  ''Contributions  to  the  Correction  of 
Public  Opinion  upon  the  French  Ee volution,"  we  have  a  series  of 
argmnenta  against  the  possibility  of  closing  for  ever  tl\e  question 
of— What  is  the  best  form  of  Government?  and  an  excellent  advo- 
eaer  of  the  principles  that  every  true  corporate  polity  should  hold 
within  itself  the  power  of  well-considered  change  and  carefully 
devised  improvement,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  ger.uine  interac* 
tiritj  of  freedom  and  right.  The  same  topicis  pursued  even  into  the 
farther  recesses  of  consciousness  in  Hegel's  "Philosophy  of  Eight " 
'^a  search  for  the  elementary  principles  of  that  civilizing  process 
vhich  ia  observable  in  aU  history,  and  which  seems  everywnere  to 
result  in  nearer  though  ver;^  j^radual  approaches  to  rational  liberty, 
vhile  it  forms  the  very  initial  in  which  social  life  originates,  and 
OBt  i3f  whieh  society  grows  as  a  coherent  unity.    These  German 

tbiskers  porsued  their  quarry  far  iito  the  subtleties  of  metaphy- 
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8108,  and  the  farthest  reaches  of  their  inTeBtigations  were  foand  so 
remote  from  the  ken  of  ordinary  minds,  that  few  could  acquire  & 
dear  insight  into  the  primal  ideas  and  firstlings  of  their  specula- 
tions. A  similar  objection  has  been  taken  to  the  metaphysical 
politic  of  that  great  English  speculatist,  whose  aim  it  was  "to 
reduce  all  knowledge  into  harmony"  and  to  encyclopsedize  for 
mankind  all  t^ou^ht,  experience,  phenomena  and  mstory — Cole- 
ridge— whose  politico-theosophic  expositions  of  the  natural  and 
essential  organizations  of  society,  wound  so  mellifluously  from  the 
lips  of  the  Highgate  seer.  Far  more  influential  upon  the  minds  of 
men  have  been  the  treatises  on  Government,  jurisprudence,  the 
law  of  nations,  &c.,  contributed  by  James  Mill  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  "  Encyclopffidia  Britannica,"  but  subsequently  reissued  sepa- 
rately. The  papers  exhibit  great  povrers  of  reasoning,  analysis,  and 
exposition,  contain  much  condensed  and  excellent  thinking,  and 
many  of  the  principles  of  government  are  in  them  evolved  into 
wise  practical  suggestions.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  had  much 
of  the  scheming  comprehensiveness  of  Coleridge,  but  little  of  the 
accurate,  vigorous,  and  extensive  research  of  Mill,  won  an  early 
and  brilliant  reputation — scarcely  sastained  in  his  after  career — by 
a  splendid  series  of  lectures  on  "  The  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations  " 
— ^lectures  in  which,  however,  the  qualities  of  the  theorist  were 
less  displayed  than  those  of  the  expositor  and  advocate. 

The  popularity  given  to  inl^uines  relating  to  speculative  poli- 
tics in  the  earlv  part  of  the  present  century,  led  many  of  the 
thinkers  of  England  and  France  to  seek  an  acquaintance  with  the 
theorists  of  Italy  and  Germany ;  and  thus  there  was  brought  into  its 
proper  place  in  European  literature  the  able  politico-historical  work 
of  Vico— the  "  Scienza  Nuova,"  in  which  he  strove  to  distinguish 
the  accidental  from  the  essential  in  social  phenomena,  to  discover  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  formation,  growth  and  decay  of  social  in- 
stitutions, and  to  prove  that  the  progress  of  society  is  the  result  of  the 
free  development  of  the  human  faculties  under  the  special  over- 
ruling designs  of  a  providence  divine.  Among  those  who  in  France 
were  touched  into  thought  upon  the  great  problems  of  political 
science,  the  names  of  Cousin,  Guizot,  Michelet,  Joufiroy,  occupy  a 
high  and  honourable  place.  Cousin  maintained  that  government 
draws  its  whole  force  from  society,  and  ought  to  aim  at  making 
justice — as  the  guardian  of  the  common  freedom — reign ;  Guizot 
analyses  the  phenomena  of  European  civilization  so  as  to  extricate 
from  amongst  their  complexities  the  order  of  the  causation  by 
which  each  successive  condition  of  modern  Europe  grew  out  of 
that  which  inmiediately  preceded  it,  and  to  find  out  what  natural 
laws  linked  event  to  event  and  condition  to  state.  Michelet, 
besides  translating  and  expounding  Vico,  has  written  historv  as  a 
compound  web,  of  which  Philosophy  forms  the  warp,  and  Poetry 
the  woof—issuing  in  brilliant  pictorial  evolutions  of  philosophic 
narration,  and  realizing  to  the  soul  a  philosophy  of  politics.  Jouf- 
froy,  unfortunately  too  early  called  away  from  his  earth-career,  did 
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not  lire  to  complete  Ids  Sooial  Ethics  or  the  sdenoe  of  the  rights 
and  duties  arising  from  the  Tarious  relations  in  which  man  stuids 
to  man  in  actual  everf -day  life. 

It  would  lead  us  altogether  apart  from  the  main  line  of  our  sub- 
ject  were  we  to  notice  the  theories  of  St.  Simon  and  Fourier,  but 
we  can  scarcely  with  justice  omit  from  our  brief  catahaue  raisonnel 
the  name  of  Auguste  Comte,  whose  indebtedness  to  Vico,  though 
unacknowledged,  is  very  marked,  but  whose  power  of  intellect  and 
extraordinary  fertility  of  generalization  enabled  him  to  suggest 
and  in  some  measure  expound,  as  the  very  head  and  copestone  of 
philosophy,  the  science  of  sociology,  or  the  investigation  of  the 
phenomena  of  corporate  life,  of  man  in  a  state  of  society.  In  the 
threes  volumes  of  his  "  Course  of  Positive  Philosophy,  which  he 
devotes  to  social  science,  M.  Comte,  following  Hegers  "  German 
Footprints  "  with  the  graceful  urbanity  of  a  Frenchman — gives  an 
epitome  and  review  of  the  history  of  the  world,  points  out  the 
UDsjBtematic  anarchy  of  political  doctrines,  and  suggests  a  new 
positive  politics  b^  which,  if  states  are  duly  regulated  according 
to  his  kws,  the  universal  happiness  of  humanity  may  be,  nay  must 
be,  secured.  Comte's  object  m  this  department  of  his  course  is  to 
discover  the  laws  of  continuous  progress,  and  to  determine  the  line 
of  march  taken  by  man  in  his  ^adual  and  sore  development  through 
iU  the  successive  changes  which  constitute  orderly  social  progress. 
Social  science  considers  each  historical  phenomena  past,  actual,  or 
proposed  from  a  double  point  of  view, — 1,  Its  harmony  with  coexist- 
ing  phenomena ;  2,  Its  connection  with  anterior  and  posterior  con- 
ditions of  hnman  development.  Amon^  the  sociological  views  of 
Comte  there  are  to  be  found  many  strikmg  ideas  and  many  general- 
izations of  great  sweep  and  prevailing  strength.  "His  work  is 
hitherto"  (1851),  says  J.  S.  MilL  "  the  only  known  example  of  the 
Btnd^  of  social  phenomena  according  to  this  (».  e.  the  scientific)  con- 
ception of  the  Historical  Method."  This  distinguished  logician  and 
lemarkabltf  thinker  has  so  far  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Gomtist 
sehool  of  speculative  politics  that  he  affirms  that  when  "  a  philo- 
aophy  of  history  is  deemed  to  be  at  once  the  verification  and  the 
iwtiii  form  of  the  philosophy  of  the  progress  of  societvi" — ^"no 
important  branch  or  human  afiairs  will  be  any  longer  abandoned 
to  empiricism  and  unscientific  surmise ;  the  circle  of  human  know- 
ledge wiU  be  complete,  and  it  can  only  thereafter  receive  further 
enlargement  by  perpetual  expansion  from  within."  Besides  J.  S. 
Hill  many  other  notable  thinkers  coincide  in  accepting  the  results 
of  Comtean  positivism — G.  H.  Lewes,  T.  H.  Buckle,  Harriet  Mar- 
tinean,  Charles  Bray,  Alexander  Bain,  as  well  as  the  "  new  Oxford 
iehool,"  of  which  Congreve,  Bridges,  Saunders,  Bryce,  Nichol,  &c., 
ue  illmminati:  these  writers,  together  with  many  of  the  contributors 
to  the  various  sections  of  the  serial  press,  expound,  pursue,  and  apply 
the  tenets  of  the  Comtean  philosophy  both  in  the  speculative  and 
the  practical  departments  of  politics ;  and  positivism  is  becoming  in 
^  great  measure  the  fashionable  doctrine  of  sociology  in  our  day. 
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The  Social  Science  Associatioa  has  likewise  given  a  definite  place 
and  power  to  controyersial  thought  on  the  principles  of  philosophic 
politics. 

'  Not  only  as  an  expositor  of  Comtism,  however,  does  J.  S.  Mill 
ysquire  mention  among  those  who  have  hononrably  devoted  them* 
■elves  to  the  evolution  and  advocacy  of  speculative  politics.  In  hit 
"  Considerations  on  Representative  Government  *'  he  has  added  to 
ihe  philosophy  of  politics  one  of  it  most  valuable  treasures,  and  in 
his  almost  Miltonic  treatise  '*  On  Liberty,"  he  seems  to  us  to  have 
marked  off  the  circle  ofthe  human  spirit  beyond  which  law  and  social 
power  ou^ht  not  to  enter,  and  within  which  morality,  religion,  and 
the  conscience  of  the  individual  ought  alone  to  reign. 

Among  other  thinkers  to  whom  the  progress  of  the  philosophy  of 
politics  IS  due,  Samuel  Bailejr  of  Sheffield  deserves,  not  only  for  his 
mtrinsic  merits,  but  for  the  influence  he  exerted  (apparently)  upon 
the  minds  of  both  the  Mills.  In  his  '*  Rationale  of  Political  Repre- 
sentation "  the  theoretical  grounds  of  representative  government 
ate  clearly  laid  down  and  his  opinions  are  ooldly  drawn  out  to  their 
practical  results.  Nor  ought  the  name  of  the  great  critic  of 
••Democracy  in  America" — ^Alexis  de  Tocqueville — to  be  forgotten. 
"  He  has  applied,"  J.  8.  Mill  being  our  Avitness,  *'  to  the  greatest 
question  in  the  art  and  science  of  government  those  principles  and 
methods  of  philosophizing  to  which  mankind  are  indebted  for  all 
the  advances  made  by  modem  times  in  the  other  branches  of  the 
study  of  nature.  It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  of  these  volumes  that 
they  contain  the  first  analytical  inquiry  into  the  influence  of  Demo- 
oracy."  We  should  notice  too  as  a  strong-minded  guide  "  On  the 
Methods  of  Observation  and  Reasoning  in  Politics,"  and  as  the 
author  of  a  remarkable,  somewhat  Platonic,  dialogue,  on  *'  The  beat 
Perm  of  Government,"  the  scholarly  statesman  and  sage  political 
speculator.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis—- a  thinker  of  rare  genius,  devotion, 
and  accuracy,  a  politician  of  genuine  honesty  and  true  wortli. 

Our  enumeration — though  we  have  noted  scarcely  a  tithe,  only 
a  mere  scantling,  of  those  thinkers  who  have  given  diligent  labour 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  social  life  and  civic  welfare — has 
been  enough,  we  presume,  to  prove  that  the  topic  on  which  we 
propose  to  offer  a  few  observations  is  one  of  no  slight  significance 
in  tne  speculations  of  the  past,  of  no  small  interest  in  the  history 
of  thought,  and  of  considerable  importance  in  its  relation  to  the 
present.  To  each  one  whose  influence  is  used,  or  is  likely  to  be  used, 
m  practical  politics,  it  must  be  of  importance  to  have  correct  ideas 
regarding  the  primary  principles  and  first  elements  of  the  condi* 
tiooB  of  social  and  civic  life,  happiness,  and  freedom.  Eighteen 
years  ago  we  asserted  that  the  progress  of  humanity  would  result 
in  an  increase  of  political  power  to  the  mass,  and  expressed  our 
oonnetion  that  the  true  preparation  for  the  proper  performance  of 
the  iunotions  thus  likely  to  be  devolved  upon  a  wider  class  by  the 
enfhmchisement,  foreshadowed  as  probable  and  attainable,  was  a 
Ihorongh  study  of  the  art  of  reasoning,  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
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mastery  of  the  power  of  expressing  thonglit  in  terse  and  telHng 
words.  Witli  the  view  of  placing  such  provisional  preparation 
within  reach  of  onr  readers,  we  projected  onr  popular  ezpositrons 
of  the  principles  of  Logic,  our  plain  tbongh  philosophical  epitome  of 
the  elements  of  Hbetoric,  and  onr  several  contributions  on  Self-cul- 
ture. The  necessity  and  advantage  of  the  possession  of  intellectual 
training  and  moral  education  as  a  preliminary,  if  possible,  but  at 
least  as  an  accompaniment  to  extended  political  influence,  was  fore* 
seen  and  advocated.  We  have  now  to  follow  up  the  preparatory 
teaching  of  past  years  hy  the  presentation  of  thoughts  more  closely 
appropriate  to  present  circumstances,  and  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  we  may  usefully  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  of  our  gatherings 
and  gamcrings  concerning  the  philosophy  of  politic*. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  we  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  de- 
bateable  regions  of  details  or  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  di.«cus8ion 
of  the  current  topics  of  practical  legislation,  jnriHprudence,  or  social 
eeoQomy.  Our  purpose  does  not  extend  to  the  elaboration  of  a  new, 
fresh,  just-bom  scheme  for  determiniug  the  laws  and  indicating  the 
processes  by  which  all  the  happiness  possible  upon  earth  com* 
pveesible  within  the  life  of  man  may  be  necessarily  produced,  and 
■o distributed  among  ail  men  as  to  make  prosperity  inevitable  among 
aQ  the  members  of  the  body  politic.  So  to  mend  the  world  is  a 
design  too  herculean  for  us  to  attempt.  An  endeavour  of  a  far 
bumbler  sort  prompts  our  efforts.  We  aesire  as  far  as  possible,  with 
cat  powers  and  opportunities,  to  circulate  in  society  sound  and  sen- 
able  views  concerning  the  nature  and  possibilities  of  legislative 
infiaence  upon  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  individnaln,  to  point 
oat  the  limits  of  the  desirable  and  the  acquirable  throus^h  political 
flhange,  and  to  give  some  general  notions  of  the  true  aims  and  ends 
of  societarian  incorporatiqn  in  the  form  of  a  State.  We  have  an 
ambition  to  be  found  suggestors  of  methods  of  thought  and  forms 
of  reasoning,  of  ways  of  looking  at  the  facts  of  social  life  so  as  to 
diseover  what  they  teach,  and  of  considering  the  problems  arising 
in  the  course  of  political  speculation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  derive 
tiwnce  some  aid  towards  their  true  solution.  We  have  no  factions 
dramatics  on  politics  to  enforce  or  any  set  of  pet  precepts  to  advo* 
eate  in  a  didactic  form ;  we  wish  rather  to  inform  regarding  the 
system  of  thinking  from  which  hopeful  results  may  be  expected, 
than  to  work  out  into  their  results  a  series  of  ideas  postulated  in  our 
own  mind  beforehand  as  irrefragable,  undoubted  and  correct.  We 
want  to  get  at  the  inner  spirit  and  core  of  civic  incorporation,  to 
learn  what  the  essence  of  politics  is,  and  to  trace  from  the  centre 
the  radiations  of  the  interjacent  vitalities  out  of  which  ctistoms, 
hnrs,  and  social  conditions  manifest  themselves.  Political  society 
as  a  growth,  politics  as  a  tree  bearing  all  manner  of  fruits  according 
to  the  culture  bestowed  upon  it,  government  as  the  brain  of  the 
body  politic,  will  come  under  our  consideration,  but  we  shall  sedu- 
kiQMy  abstain  from  injecting  into  our  articles  anv  of  the  spirit  of 
iMtion,  any  of  the  gall  and  wormwood  of  partieanship.    As  a  philo- 
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Bophieal  speeolation  leading  to  and  resulting  in  interesting  and 
nniTersally  valuable  truths,  if  we  can  get  at  them — we  intend  to 
hold  the  entire  system  of  our  thoughts  before  us  and  so  to  exhibit 
them  to  onr  readers  that  they  may — to  whicheyer  parl^  they  incline 
— find  that  there  are  seed-truths  and  germs  of  political  reflection 
of  which  it  is  advisable  to  know  the  properties  and  outcome,  at  the 
same  time  that  in  the  system  of  evolution  employed  in  our  papers, 
they  may  notice  the  manner  in  which  truth  may  be  found  to  grow 
from  truth,  and  each  may  be  seen  to  give  off  from  itself  a  new  centre 
of  fertility,  with  vast  latencies  of  fructifloation  under  suitable 
management. 

It  may  also  be  well  to  state  at  the  outset  that  we  make  no  pre- 
tension  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  speculative  politics  with  our 
thoughts^  and  do  not  for  a  moment  dream  of  matching  the  cursory 
reflections  possible  in  our  projected  papers  with  the  magnificent  and 
beneficial  outcome  of  the  micds  of  many  of  those  whose  names  we 
have  previously  quoted  as  contributors  ■  to  the  literature  of  philo- 
sophic politics.  We  wish  but  to  pioneer  the  way  to  farther  mves- 
tigations,  only  to  show  and  suggest  the  plenitude  of  truth  which 
lies  discoverable  before  the  mind  possessed  of  insight  when  it  ex- 
plores with  earnestness  and  in  accordance  with  the  proper  forms  of 
reasoned  thougth,  the  metaphysics  of  statesmanship,  of  the  science 
of  legislation  and  of  the  conditions  of  the  welfare  of  numan  societies. 

"  Philosophy  is  the  science  of  first  principles,"  a  loving  search 
into  the  prunal  causes  of  things  and  the  connections  which  subsist 
among  them.  Each  department  of  knowledge  may  be  said  to  have  its 
philosophy,  because  it  rests  and  relies  upon  some  principles  and 
eaoses  which,  being  alternate,  are  common  to  all  special  exercises  of 
thought,  some  common  fund  of  primitive  cognitions,  which  are  not 
the  product  but  the  conditions  of  the  mind's  own  activity,  and 
which  we  must  accept  as  implied  in  the  very  constitution  and 
poasession  of  intellectual  life.  Men  are  impressed  by  and  are  thus  led 
to  exan^ine  into  and  investigate  phenomena,  but  man  is  not  satisfied 
till  he  has  traced  these  back  to  their  causes,  and  these  again  to 
their  laws,  and  then  he  endeavours  to  penetrate  beyond  the  laws 
and  causes  of  phenomena  to  learn,  if  possible,  the  rational  principles 
out  of  which  these  laws  arise,  and  according  to  which  these  causes 
act  and  these  phenomena  are.  This  is  philosophy  properly  so  called* 
the  mother  and  oueen  of  science — the  science  of  sciences,  the  in- 
tuitive source  of  discursive  thought.  To  pierce  down  into  thought 
80  as  to  reach  these  fundamental  certainties,  these  primary  grounds 
of  future  knowledge,  or  rather  to  trace  back  the  vitalities  of  the 
reason  to  this  first  life-essence  and  originative  germ,  is  truly  to 
philosophize;  and  the  ground-strata  or  basement  on  which  and 
nom  which  we  proceed  to  build  up  any  given  series  of  specific 
thoughts  into  a  science,  or  the  primitive  elements  which  we  adopt 
as  the  justifying  and  reasonable  causes  of  our  practice,  is  in  the 
common  and  current  language  of  our  day  termed  the  philosophy  of 
thai  science,  art,  or  practice. 
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Politics  signifies  the  science  of  social  life.  The  theory  which 
regulates  the  practice  of  cirio  goyernment  in  its  endearoar  to 
accomplish  the  ends  of  social  co-existence,  and  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  members  of  the  entire  community  in  all  such  ways 
and  by  all  snch  manners  as  individuals  themselres,  or  subordinate 
associations  of  individuals,  cannot  advantageously  enter  upon  or 
cany  into  effect,  is  understood  as  comprehended  under  the  term 
politics.  Aristotle  uses  the  word  Foliteia  to  denote  a  constitution 
or  goyernment  administered  according  to  law.  It  does  not  neces- 
sary imply  that  the  legislation  employed  has  been  determined  upon 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  greatest  common  good  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  so  that  they  enjoy  a  share  in  the  sovereign 
power,  or  any  control  over  the  potential  governors.  But  it  does 
imply  freedom  firom  the  necessity  of  obedience,  or  enforced  sub- 
mission, to  any  extraneous  power  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
and  a  habit  or  necessity  of  obedience  or  submission,  voluntary  or 
Miforoed,  on  the  part  of  the  constituents  of  the  community  to  the 
legislation  of  those  who  wield  the  powers  in  the  State.  It  implies 
social  or  allied  life.  Politics  might  be  called  the  ethics  of  nations  ; 
or  of  the  rights  of  man  in  a  gregarious  condition,  in  a  partnership 
of  aim,  effort  and  intent,  in  a  confederacy  to  accomplish  some 
object  or  maintain  some  state  as  a  community.  Safety,  peace,  and 
prosperity  are  the  conditions  of  comfortable  fife.  Hence  a  govern- 
ment is  an  embodiment  in  some  form  or  other  of  the  might  of  the 
community  for  defence  against  any  interference  from  without  in 
regard  to  its  autonomy,  self-governing  rights  or  independence ;  for 
the  augmentation  of  its  strength  in  comparison  with  other  states, 
and  of  its  resources,  not  only  m  relation  to  other  communities,  but 
also  in  .comparison  with  its  former  condition  ;  for  the  protection  of 
its  members  in  their  concerted  or  customary  rights  among  them- 
selves, and  as  regards  others ;  as  well  as  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition,  wealth,  morals,  and  happiness  of  those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  it  imposes.  Politics  is  the  science  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  mankind  in  their  relations  to  each  other  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  members  of  civic  communities;  and  it  includes 
constitutional,  legislative,  and  administrative  arrangements  for  the 
securing  of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  equity  in  the  dealings 
of  man  with  man  and  state  with  state  in  accordance  with  the  aim, 
interest*  and  primary  condition  of  the  members  among  themselves, 
and  in  their  relation  to  foreign  or  external  authorities.  Before  we 
can  comprehend  the  full  signification  of  politics,  we  must  conceive 
and  realize  the  fact,  that  man  is  peculiarly  differentiated  by  the 
characteristic,  that  he  is  capable  of  self-control,  that  he  is  an 
embodied  Will,  that  he  alone  is  amenable,  intellectually,  to  the 
determinations  of  a  Sovereign  Will.  Hence  it  is  that  we  speak 
of  the  body  corporate,  because  government,  as  the  supreme  regu- 
lating force  of  the  State,  acts  towards  it  as  will  operates  in  the 
human  frame,  that  is,  as  a  protector,  as  a  self-sufficing  assertor  of 
selfhood,  and  as  a  planner,  thinker,  and  actor  for  the  preservation 
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and  progress  of  the  beiD^  over  which  it  holds  masteij.  Politici  la 
autonomic  equity  and  self-preseryation,  the  entire  unity  of  affeaoiea 
bv  which  civic  and  social  life  are  rendered  possible  and  pleaaor- 
sble,  permanent  and  progressive.  It  comprehends  all  those  aets 
and  relations  of  men  which  are  not  directly  and  immediately  per- 
sonal in  their  reference,  but  are  concerned  with  the  whole  of  ft 
community,  or  at  least  a  very  large  proportion  of  it ;  in  other  words, 
it  includes  everything  that  relates  to  the  principles  on  which  ft 
sovereignty  is  constituted  or  constructed,  and  all  the  immediate 
acts,  self-preservative,  executive,  legislative,  or  influential,  whether 
with  regard  to  its  own  subjects  or  those  of  other  governments,  or 
those  of  the  subjects  in  respect  to  other  governments  or  itself. 
Civil  government  is  of  the  essence  of  human  society.  A  man  is  ft 
political  creature.    Individual  iflolation  and  entire  personal  iade- 

Sendence  is  impossible,  and  the  phenomena  of  human  society  as 
ifitinctly  result  from  the  nature  of  man  as  language  seems  necas* 
sary  to  his  being  and  well-being.  Politics  is  uie  main  agency  in 
the  progressive  civilization  of  man ;  and  the  idea  of  it  always  seems 
to  necessitate  a  union  of  constraint  and  security.  Society  must  be 
controlled  if  it  is  to  be  upheld.  That  the  public  rights  of  the 
community  may  be  impressed  on  others,  and  enforced  on  its  own 
members,  some  privileges  must  be  conferred  on  the  governors,  and 
some  restraint  must  be  placed  on  the  ferocious  craft,  or  mild  and 
stubborn  personality  of  the  members  of  the  community  which  they 
rule.  Politics,  therefore,  at  once  implies  freedom  and  con^itraintf 
and  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  Miltonic  paradox,  that  "  Honest 
liberty  is  the  greatest  foe  to  dishonest  licence."  Law  and  civilisa- 
tion are  only  attainable  by  insisting  on  equity  and  justice  in  the 
performance  of  duty  and  the  observance  of  right,  on  the  avoidance 
of  ill-doing  or  selfislmess,  and  on  the  regulation  of  the  propensities, 
desires,  and  activities  of  man,  so  as  to  make  justice  "  tue  only  trae 
sovereign  and  supreme  majesty  upon  earth,"  in  so  far  as  the  people 
are  capable  of  at  once  fulfilling  her  commands  and  enjoyine  her 
benefits.  Wherever  man  can  interfere  with  man.  immediately  or 
remotely,  then  there  is  a  sphere  for  political  action,  and  a  proba- 
bility of  politics  as  the  science  of  government,  of  justice,  of  enforce- 
ment, of  right  and  civility.  Hence  the  pure  abstract  or  theoretic 
science  of  politics  ultimately  results  in  the  question,  What  is  equity 
as  between  man  and  man  in  their  several  places  and  relations. 
There  is,  however,  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  existence 
and  the  goodness  of  a  state.  That  a  state  exists  constitutes  it  ft 
politeia,  and  it  is  the  object  of  politics  to  make  of  that  the  best 
possible  by  such  degrees,  and  in  such  ways  as  are  most  equitable, 
f  olitics  is  the  science  which  governs  governments. 

Government  exists  for  the  benefit  and  welfare  of  the  governed; 
else  it  is  not  an  agent  of  social  life.  Now  the  welfare  of  a  commu- 
nity depends  on  health,  morality,  intelligence,  property,  the  polity 
pursuea  by  its  government,  the  laws  by  which  it  is  regulated,  and 
the  relations  it  maintains  with  other  civic  bodies.    It  falls  to  the 
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wienee  of  politics,  therefore,  to  inrestigate  all  these  matters — ^to 
augment  their  good  and  to  diminish  their  evil,  in  so' far  as  this 
cannot  be  hetter  done  hj  leaving  their  operations  to  he  managed  or 
interfered  with  at  the  suggestion  of  private  interests ;  and  where 
this  eannot  be  advantageously  done  except  by  the  interposition 
of  the  supreme  authority,  to  determine  the  extent  and  mode  of  in« 
terferenee  which  shall  most  effectually,  and  yet  least  oppressively » 
effect  the  objects  in  view.  There  emerges  from  this  idea  of  com* 
amnistie  welfare  and  the  function  of  the  state  in  endeavouring  to 
aecomjilish  it,  a  number  of  considerations  which  may  all  be  regorded 
as  coming  under  the  review  of  politics  as  a  science.  Among  these 
may  be  enumerated, — (1)  The  principles  of  government  which  are 
most  likely  to  result  in  the  fullert  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  com* 
monities ;  (2)  the  kind  of  supreme  authority  most  suitable  for  the 
ittahiment  of  the  ends  of  civil  incorporations ;  (3)  the  duties  in- 
cumbent on  the  ruling  power  of  a  community  in  its  home  and 
foreign  relations ;  (4)  the  rights  and  reciprocal  duties  of  the  subjects 
of  the  supreme  power  as  members  of  the  community ;  ('))  the  means 
hj  which*  the  rights  and  liberties  of  men  may  be  best  protected  and 
Mcured,  whether  in  the  state  or  in  the  connection  of  state  with* 
stale ;  (6)  the  conditions  upon  which  the  increase  and  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  community  depend ;  (7)  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  for  the  preservation  of  the  autonomy  and  self-existence  of 
the  government  as  independent  of  foreign  control,  or  aa  liable  to  ag* 
gression  or  conquest ;  (8)  the  arrangements  required  for  the  main* 
tenanoe  in  society  of  equitable  condnot  and  such  morality  as  the 
state  may  admit  of,  or  justly  impose  on  its  members.  From  the 
eoDstderations  involved  iu  these  several  matters  there  may  arise 
diieassions  on,  (1)  The  laws  of  nature  as  afiecting  man,  or  as  result* 
ing  from  his  endowments  and  characteristics,  that  is,  his  wants* 
capacities,  and  feelings,  in  given  conditions  and  circumstances  as 
fixed  limits  to  the  choice  of  means  and  to  the  imposition  of  social 
or  eonventional  laws.  (2)  The  object  of  a  state  as  a  body  corporate^ 
and  of  the  relations  between  a  government  and  its  subjects  and 
sllies.  (3)  The  civic  regulations  by  which  the  polity  of  a  state  may 
be  best  managed.  (4)  The  means  to  be  employed  for  the  practical 
iecomplisbnient  of  the  affairs  of  states  as  they  arise  and  demand 
attention  in  the  course  of  events.  (5)  The  political  economy  to 
be  adopted  by  a  state,  that  is,  the  moans  by  which  industry,' 
HTort,  intelligence,  and  accumulations  may  have  the  fullest  scope 
sad  freest  development  for  the  augmentation  of  human  welfare,  and 
the  increase  and  stability  of  individual  happiness.  (6)  The  history 
of  politics,  or  the  means  taken  to  secure  the  ends  of  government 
IS  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  allusions  made  to  politics,  customs* 
ud  laws,  to  be  found  in  literature,  in  the  facts  of  life,  on  monu- 
aeats,  Ac.  (7)  The  historical  records  of  the  states  of  Europe,  the 
fystemsof  government  pursued  in  them,  the  results  flowing  from 
ttMM  vanouB  systems,  and  the  changes  which  have  been  necessitated 
a  them  or  bare  occurred  in  them  to  adapt  them  to  the  changes 
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taking  place  in  the  thoughts,  feelin&^s,  aspirations,  and  conditions  of 
man.  (8)  Statistics  as  a  series  or  effects  and  as  the  data  whence 
certain  general  inferences  regarding  the  averages  of  life,  the  effects 
of  customs,  taxation,  laws,  &c.,  may  be  deduced  and  made  the 
grounds  of  demands  for  change,  or  defences  agaiost  proposed  alter- 
ations. (9)  The  constitutional  laws  of  states,  as  the  script  or 
written  legislation  on  the  various  relations  of  life  in  different  cir- 
cumstances in  these  several  states  or  communities.  (10)  The 
practical  laws  of  special  states,  their  effects  on  the  manners^ 
customs,  and  habits  of  those  who  are  subject  to  them,  and  the 
manner  in  which  these  are  interpreted,  applied,  or  ignored  in 
judicial  assemblies  or  in  public  life.  (11)  Diplomacy,  or  the  inter- 
national regulations  of  states  for  their  political  existence  and  the 
safety  of  their  subjects  as  regards  their  rights,  property,  and  life. 
(12)  The  forms,  styles,  and  technical  management  of  public  business 
in  different  countries. 

Of  course  all  political  affairs  depend  upon  the  right  and  proper 
registration  of  the  facts  which  arise  or  occur  in  a  state.  We  can 
neither  reason  nor  act  wisely  or  well  unless  we  can  secure  trust- 
worthy records  of  facts,  true  historjr,  and  thorough  statistics.  These 
should  supply  an  accurate  description  of  the  different  possible  ex- 
isting governments,  should  enable  us  to  comprehend  all  the  possible 
varieties  of  states  which  are  involved  in  the  idea  of  actual  political 
government.  This  should  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  correct 
definitions  of  the  several  forms  of  bodies  corporate.  Descriptive 
politics  should  inform  us  what  m,  and  what  results  from  what  is. 
opeculative  politics  ought  to  inform  us  what  ought  to  be,  and  show  us 
the  results  rationally  to  be  expected  to  flow  from  what  is  proposed 
as  right.  The  former  should  detail  to  us  the  customs  and  practices 
of  positive  politics ;  the  latter  ought  to  provide  us  with  a  criticism 
of  these.  We  have  a  right  to  demand  from  speculative  politics, 
after  it  has  been  furnished  with  veritable  information,  regarding  (a) 
what  a  state  is  ;  (5)  what  are  the  functions  of  a  state  ;  (c)  what  are 
the  conditions  indispensable  to  the  existence  and  independence  of  a 
state  ;  (d)  what  are  the  agencies  by  which  a  state  fulfils  its 
functions ;  and  (e)  what  are  the  possible  relations  that  can  exist 
between  state  and  state,  some  critical  estimate  of  the  relative 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  not  only  of  the  nature  of  different 
forms  ot  political  bodies  but  of  their  principles,  and  some  guidance 
in  the  considerations  involved  in  the  alteration  of  old  laws  or  the 
making  of  new  ones.  As  jurisprudence  has  become  a  science  over- 
ruling and  guiding,  because  criticising  and  estimating,  proposed  or 
actual  legislation,  so  should  politics,  in  becoming  philosophical,  rise 
above  the  petty  crafts  of  practice  and  executive  management,  and 
shov  us  the  conditions  of  the  right,  the  true,  the  suitable,  and  the 
best.  What  are  the  relative  duties  and  obligations  of  states  to 
states,  of  states  to  subjects,  and  of  subjects  to  states  P  and  what 
are  the  principles  upon  which  the  equity  of  all  these  possible  inter- 
ferences of  man  with  man  can  be  reconciled  and  unified,  shown  to 
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be  riglit  and  proper,  enforcible  and  duly  renderable.  These  are 
iome  of  the  auenes  which  philosophy,  on  proceeding  to  concern 
itself  with  poutios,  must  prepare  itself  to  answer,  and  it  mast  go 
OTer  the  whole  field  of  investigation  with  the  intent  of  reconnoiter- 
ing  it  fully ;  keeping  a  sure  outlook  on  all  the  facts,  and  deducing 
from  the  facts  all  the  general  principles  which  ou^ht  to  govern  the 
practice  of  those  who  trust  to  it.  Only  tbns  can  it  be  speculative, 
irureyiDg,  theoretical ;  and  thus  alone  can  we  achieve  a  philosophy 
of  politics.  Whether  the  facts  are  simple  or  undisputed,  numerous, 
intricate,  difficult  to  ascertain,  doubtful,  or  contested,  it  must  find 
and  weigh  them ;  generalize  the  truths  they  teach ;  and  probe,  and 
test,  retry  and  persistently  examine  all  the  facts  with  the  generali- 
zations to  which  they  have  given  rise,  and  the  generalizations  wiUx 
the  facts  from  which  they  have  been  induced. 

The  idea  we  have  of  the  philosophy  of  politics  is  different  from 
Uiat  of  any  work  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  the  preceding 
part  of  our  paper.  It  does  not  deal  with  legislation  or  statecraft, 
political  agitation  or  executive  measures.  It  passes  beyond  these 
into  the  region  and  dwelling-place  of  principles.  It  traces  the 
course  of  thought  through  statistics,  customs,  laws,  history,  &o., 
into  the  recesses  of  will  and  the  sphere  of  morality.  It  endeavours 
to  acquire  the  idea  of  sanction  as  the  common  eventual  source  of 
duty  and  obligation ;  and  to  examine  by  the  postulates  and  princi- 

Sles  of  righteousness  what  ought  to  be  done  tliat  can  be  effectually 
one  in  subordinating  the  individual  will  to  the  general  interest, 
and  combining  the  idea  of  sanction  with  coercion  so  as  to  make 
bdividual  life  possible  and  pleasurable  within  the  domain  of  duty 
to  the  state.  The  questions  which  arise  in  the  course  of  our  in- 
quiry will,  in  many  cases,  coincide  with  those  belonging  to  cognate 
sciences;  but  the  point  of  view  taken  will  give  them  a  special 
interest  and  instructiveness.  But  our  readers  must  judge  for  them- 
selves— from  our  papers  as  they  appear  in  order — how  fkr  they  may 
be  willing  to  peruse  our  intended  chapters  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Politics. 


TniE  woBKS  WovnxBS. — Adam  Smith,  if  we  mifltake  not,  had  died 
bdore  "The  Wealth  of  Nations'*  had  got  past  STcn  a  second  edition. 
Several  years  had  elapsed  before  a  hundred  copies  of  Mr.  IIuine*6 
"History"  were  sold;  and  he  himself  has  told  us  that  nothing  but  tlie 
earnest  entreaties  of  his  friends  induced  him,  in  the  face  of  sucli  a  cold 
acd  chilling  reception,  to  continue  his  historical  labours.  Tlie  book.-*cllers 
»ince  Gibbon's  death  are  said  to  haye  made  £200,000  off  his  *' Decline 
usd  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;*'  and  hardly  a  jear  passes  that  a  new^ 
edition  of  his  immortal  work  or  of  Hume*8  *'  History  of  England  "  does 
not  iftfue  from  the  press.  The  s^ums  realized  by  the  bookselling  tr.\de  from 
the  different  editions  of  "The  Wealth  of  Nations"  would  have  coui^tituted 
s  krge  fortune." — BUtekwoocTs  Magazine. 
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Hdigton* 


IS  BITUALISM  CONSISTENT  WITH,  OB  UNNECESSABY 
TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  TBUE  CHBISTIANITY  ? 

COM8I8TBKT. — I. 

Nothing  is  easier  tkan  to  Tilifj  opponents,  and  to  misrepresent 
their  opinions  or  malign  their  motiTes.  Indeed  it  is  too  much  the 
ordinary  course  of  debates  to  write  against  opponents  rather  then 
against  opinions,  as  if  they  thonght  that  contempt  was  competent 
eriticism,  raillery  was  reasoning,  and  laughter  logic.  In  no  con- 
trorersies  whatever  hare  there  been  such  flagrant  violations  of 
Christian  charity  and  such  heartless  disregard  of  upright  denling: 
and  honest  disputation  as  in  those  carried  on  upon  religious  ques- 
tions. We  hope  we  may  be  spared  from  adding  another  instance 
to  the  many  illustrations  already  in  existence  of  the  malice  and  un- 
eharitableness  of  religious  debate.  If  we  would  reflect  more  upon 
the  sacredness  of  truth  and  yearn  less  after  personal  victory  we 
should  better  fulfil  the  law  of  charity  to  which  we  are  bound.  Let 
truth  be  to  us  most  sacred,  as  the  representative  and  symbol  of  Him 
who  is  "  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  '*  to  us ;  let  us  "  deny 
ourselves  "  the  pleasures  of  ill-natured  imputations,  and  let  us  re- 
gard the  questions  before  us  as  those  which  are  of  interest,  not 
between  the  debaters  only,  but  to  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Church.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall,  most  probably,  reach  some  por- 
tion of  truth  on  the  matters  of  controversy ;  if  we  fail  in  charity, 
one  towards  another,  is  it  not  most  probably  because  there  is  no 
truth  in  us  P 

This  controversy  on  Bitualism  concerns  itself  with  a  subject, 
regarding  which  pnssion  has  been  aroused  to  a  lamentable  extent 
and  height.  But  had  men  duly  considered  that  it  was  less  a  ques- 
tion about  the  dutv  of  man  than  about  the  honour  due  to  i^od, 
surely  such  unseemly  events  could  not  have  occurred,  as  our  news- 
papers report,  in  many  towns  where  Bitualism  has  been  intro- 
duced. 

All  religion  is  symbolical.  It  indicates  rather  than  expresses  the 
worshipfulness  in  human  hearts.  The  very  words  of  our  prayers 
are  merely  signs,  the  very  tones  of  the  holy  songs  we  sing  are  only 
representative  of  the  joy  or  sorrow  which  we  feel  in  our  acts  of 
devotion ;  the  days  on  which  we  assemble  ourselves  together  for 
worship  are  only  seasons  set  apart  by  formal  resolve  to  show  forth 
the  rignt  of  our  God  to  siipreme  reverence  and  obedience.  Baptism 
is  a  visible  sign  of  our  admission  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
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the  Eacbarist  of  our  being  numbered  among  the  reputed  servants 
of  the  Most  High  in  Christ  our  Passoyer.  The  earthly  speech  we 
flmploj  in  our  worship  onlj  faintly  adumbrates  or  shadows  forth  the 
ftslingi  of  our  spirits ;  and  the  places  set  apart  and  consecrated  to 
dirine  worship  are  only  the  eyideoces  of  our  desire  to  serve  Him 
"from  whom  all  blessings  flow."  Our  life  is  altogether  a  life  of 
■pis. 

lUtuaUim  we  shall  define  for  the  convenienoe  of  discussion — not 
al  all  as  admitting  the  accuracy,  far  less  the  adequacy  of  the  defini* 
iion— as  the  embodiment  to  the  senses,  by  some  means  or  other,  of 
naa's  heartfelt  desire  to  give  unto  the  Iiord  the  glory  that  is  due, 
lite  shsdow  by  which  we  seek  to  represent  the  substance  of  the  de- 
votion indweuing  in  our  souls  ~ the  outward  signs,  tokens,  means, 
neihodsi  and  appliances  by  which  we  endeavour  to  give  palpable 
fonn  to  Hud  evioence  of  the  desire  in  our  hearts  to  give  glory  to 
God.  Bitoalism,  in  this  sense,  then,  is  that  whole  and  entire  set  of 
institutions,  ceremonies,  forms,  signs,  symbols,  and  representative 
sets,  by  which  assemblies  of  Clmst's  disciples  show  forth  their 
ittaehment  to  Him  and  their  desire  to  shaaow  out  their  inward 
thoughts. 

So  viewed,  Hitualism  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  Christianity. 
I^be  Christian  at  all  we  most  let  it  be  seen  and  known  of  all  that 
«e  have  been  with  Jesus.  We  must  both  feel  His  praise  in 
oor  hearts,  utter  it  with  our  lips,  and  show  it  forth  in  ou^r  lives. 
Pntyer  is  a  rite — a  rite  instituted  by  Christ.  Praise  is  a  rite 
~a  rite  the  fulfilment  of  which  God  demands.  The  reading 
of  th^  Word  is  a  rite — a  rite  of  theocratic  Judea  incorporated 
vith  apostolic  Christianity.  The  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  is  a 
rite— a  rite  which  Christ  himself  engaged  in  with  his  disciples,  to 
vlaeh  his  apostles  were  ordained,  and  in  which  they  at  once 
imitsted  and  obeyed  him.  Baptism  is  a  rite— a  rite  instituted  by 
Qod,  snd  conformed  to  as  well  as  commanded  to  be  observed 
hf  Jesus  Christ.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  rite—a  rite  specially 
ippointed  by  Jesus  to  commemorate,  show  forth,  and  repeat  m  ever- 
luting  symbols,  the  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  for  our  sins.  In  fact  the 
whole  (X  worship  is  a  conjoined  series  of  rites,  of  instituted  cere- 
Mual  and  representative  acts  and  symbols ;  and  life,  if  it  be  true 
fil(»— a  life  in  which  all  is  done  to  the  glory  of  God — is  a  whole  and 
atire  symbolism  or  series  of  ritualism. 

In  view  of  these  facts  how  many  will  deny  that  ^Ritualism  is  not 
odjr  strictly  consistent  with,  but  also  absolutely  necessary  to,  Chris- 
tisuty  P  Without  attention  to  rites  can  a  man  be  a  true  Christian? 
Mast  we  not  be  baptized  into  Christ  ?  meet  together  for  the  worship 
of  Ood  in  Christ  manfested  unto  us  in  mercy  P  pray  to  God  after 
the  manner  taaght  us  by  our  Lord  ?  praise  the  Father  of  all  mercies 
•ad  goodness,  consolation  and  peace,  m  fervency  of  spirit  P  and  show 
ftrfh  the  Lord's  death  as  communicants  at  his  own  holy  table,  that  so 
vsmay  be  made  partakers  of  his  body  and  blood,  his  sacrifice  P  How 
<ise  ire  we  able  to  signify  our  love  for  Him,  to  symbolize  our  relation 
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to  Him,  to  make  known  our  reliance  on  Him,  to  profess  our  faith, 
in  Him,  or  to  confess  our  <ibIi^tions  to  HimP  Ititoalism,  then,  is 
a  part  and  parcel  of  Christianity,  an  expressly  commanded  portion 
ofthe  duty  of  those  who  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Chnst,  and  who 
are  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Him  who  came  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  all  those  who  come  unto  Him,  who  are  baptized  unto  his 
death,  and  with  whom  he  condescends  to  come  in  and  sup.  We 
cannot  doubt  the  absolute  commands  of  our  Lord,  we  cannot  gloze 
oyer  his  conformity  to  all  the  rights  and  ceremonies  of  the  worship 
of  his  time,  in  which  he  was  our  ensample  that  we  should  walk  in 
his  steps ;  we  cannot  demur  to  the  express  reyelations  of  Christ  from 
heaven  regarding  the  Eucharist,  which  shows  us  that  He  is  the  true 
bread  of  life  which  came  down  from  heaven,  and  which  alone  can 
adequately  satisfy  the  prayer  which  he  taught  his  disciples  to  use, 
saying,  *^  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  We  presume  that 
there  can  be  no  dispute  aboat  the  foregoing  arguments,  which  seem 
to  be  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  reading  may  under- 
stand. The  extent,  not  the  fact,  of  Eitualism,  will,  we  presume,  be 
made  the  staple  of  oppuenant  debate.  When,  however,  we  grant 
the  consistency  of  EituiSism  with  Christianity,  nay,  are  compelled 
to  confess  its  absolute  necessity  to  true  Christianity,  the  question 
of  extent  becomes  a  thing  of  scarcely  any  importance.  T^at  cornea 
to  be  argued  upon  other  principles,  and  depends  on  other  matters, 
but  the  fact  is  independent  altogether  of  degree.  We  may  be  al- 
lowed here  to  remark — 

The  importance  ofJRitualUm  in  worship. 

All  worship  in  all  countries  has  set  forms,  and  it  has  been  the 
universal  practice  of  humanity  to  give  peculiar  solemnity  and  sacred- 
ness  to  the  forms  of  worship.  It  was  on  the  firm,  not  the  fid,  of 
worship  that  Cain  was  less  favoured  b^  and  acceptable  to  God  than 
his  brother  Abel.  God  expressly  appointed  the  ritual  of  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  temple.  Failure  to  observe  the  ritual  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation was  punished  with  great  severities,  and  carelessness  with, 
regard  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord  in  the  Jewish  ceremonial  called  on 
the  heads  of  the  people  severe  chastisement,  and  the  prophets  are 
full  of  denunciations  aeainst  those  who  profane  the  ritual  and 
neglect  the  forms  as  well  as  the  realities  of  worship.  Jesus  was 
careful  to  "  go  up  to  Jerusalem"  according  to  the  ritual  of  his  time, 
to  be  present  at  the  feasts,  and  to  take  his  part  in  the  services  of 
Jehovah. 

We  may  just  notice  in  one  other  brief  sentence— <Atf  Christian 
law  of  Ritualism. 

We  should  give  of  our  best  to  God— such  was  the  law  of  sacrifice 
in  the  olden  time.  We  should,  "  whatsoever  we  do" — and  therefore 
preferably  our  worship — "  do  all  to  the  glorv  of  God."  Can  we  be 
doing  80  while  we  live  in  palaces  and  worsnip  in  bams  ?  while  we 
fill  our  own  dwellings  with  beauty,  elegance,  luxury,  and  refinement, 
and  leave  "the  house  of  God"  low,  mean,  unadorned?  while  we 
surround  our  own  tables  with  ceremonial  indicative  of  respect,  and 
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hedge  it  round  by  etiquette  promotiye  of  grace  P  while  we  deny  the 
comely  forms  of  decency  and  order  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord  in 
oar  holy  things — in  our  prayers,  our  praise,  our  reading  of  the 
Word,  in  oyr  communion  with  the  blessed  Saviour  at  the  eucha- 
ristic  feast  P  Do  we  wash  with  water  and  anoiut  with  oilP  do  we 
amy  ourselves  in  fair  raiment,  and  observe  the  forms  of  civility  in 
oar  mtercourse  with  each  other  P  and  shall  we  refuse  to  observe  the 
forms  of  godliness  in  our  worship  of  God  P  It  is  easy  to  deride  vest- 
ments, genuflexions,  breathed  adorations,  and  respectful  turnings,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  justify  the  selfishness  of  man  in  making  Orod'a 
lioase  a  byword  of  shame  from  its  shapeless  unsuggestiveness  of 
invthing  glorious,  reverential,  holy,  and  Grod-like. 

ihe  cathedrals  of  Europe,  the  paintings  and  statuary  of  our  fore- 
others  in  the  church,  the  glorious  music  in  which  the  praises  of  our 
Ood  have  been  enshrined,  the  age-long  devotion  given  to  the  decora- 
tion of  copies  of  the  Holy  Bible,  all  snow  how  far  we  have  departed 
from  the  good  ways  of  those  who  felt  the  flame  of  holy  love  in  their 
sools  in  ancient  times.  They  gave  their  best  in  days  of  poverty  and 
trial,  and  bestowed  on  the  church  the  anxious,  loving  elaboration 
which  their  heart's  love  to  God  prompted ;  we  in  days  of  wealth 
grudge  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  the  outward  decency  of  a  mill 
erected  to  mammon,  and  allow  the  gin-palace  and  the  theatre  to 
oie  for  the  devil's  service  the  talent  and  labour  which  they 
employed  in  striving  to  make  their  churches  more  fitting  than 
Wore  for  the  Lord  to  dwell  in.  Is  this  Christian  P  Is  this  wiseP 
Ii  it  not  rather  a  trae  sign  of  the  decadence  of  the  reverential 
^irit  of  the  worshipful  love  which  Christians  ought  to  show  tovrards 
t&eir  loving  God  and  Father  and  Saviour  P  If  we  are  to  worship 
the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  how  shall  we  do  it  if  we  discard 
Bitoalism  aa  inconsistent  and  unnecessary  P  Lm  ss. 

UKNBCBSSABT.^I. 

Wb  shall  preface  the  discussion  of  the  above  question,  by — 
L  Briefly  noticing  what  Bitualism  is.  II.  Giving  a  definition  of 
trae  Christianity. 

I.  Britualism  is  an  excessive  fondness  for  religious  observances, 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  solemnities,  and  is  a  marked  feature  of  the 
wclesiaatical  life  of  the  present  day ;  having  been  for  some  time  past 
developing  in  certain  sections  of  the  professing  Church  of  Christ,  to 
an  extent  before  unknown  among  the  people  of  this  empire,  so  that 
sn  increasing  degree  of  importance  is  begunp  to  be  attached  to  it. 
As  instances  of  this  we  may  observe  the  growing  frequency  of  such 
practices  as  the  following : — the  constant  presence  of  candles  in  the 
church,  either  lighted  or  unlighted ;  the  officiating  minister  entering 
tbe  church  accompanied  by  boys  in  surplices  ;  turning  to  a  parti- 
cular quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  using  a  different  kind  of  dress,  in 
ftil  the  various  parts  of  the  church  service ;  a  whole  catalogue  of 
kneelings,  bowing,  intonings,  vestments,  crosses,  adornings  of  bodi 
person  and  building,  &c. ;  an  assimilation  to  Laudianism,  as  it  was 

1868.  c 
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ctemplified  in  the  oonsecration  of  St.  Catherine's  Charch,  London, 
hy  the  notable  archbishop  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  whioh  conse- 
cration mainly  consisted  in  bowings,  steppings,  and  jumpings  back- 
wards and  forwards,  according  to  number  and  measure.  These  and 
all  nioh  things  are  included  in  and  meant  by  Bitualism. 

n.  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  Christ,  or  the  religion  of  which 
Christ  is  the  author.  A  Christian  is  a  follower  of  Christ,  one  who 
manifests  a  likeness  to  Christ,  it  being  only  by  resemblance  to 
Christ  that  any  person  is  evidenced  to  be  a  genuine  Christian. 
Therefore  true  Christianity  is  that  religion  whicn  is  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit,  the  example,  and  the  practice  of  Jesus,  and  the  more 
the  religion  is  conformed  hereto,  the  more  true  is  the  Christi- 
anity. 

iTow,  where  in  the  records  which  we  have  of  the  life,  ihe  worship, 
the  devotions,  the  teaching,  and  the  practices  of  Christ  when  He 
was  on  the  earth,  have  we  any  event,  circumstance,  or  command 
related  in  the  most  distant  manner  having  an  approach  to  Bitualism  ? 
When  Christ  was  baptized,  the  baptism  so  far  from  being  performed 
in  a  gorgeous  building,  was  not  performed  within  a  building  at  all, 
but  in  a  river,  by  an  administrator  dressed  in  a  simple  garment  of 
oamel's  hair,  and  a  girdle  of  leather.  Ofbtimes  when  J  esus  preached 
it  was  sitting  on  the  gronnd  or  in  a  ship,  which,  it  must  be  owned, 
shows  a  disregard  of  all  that  is  pompous,  formal,  ceremonial,  or 
ritualistic,  and  His  devotions  were  frequently  attended  to  in  the  open 
air.  The  very  least  too  that  can  be  said  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
is  that  they  in  no  way,  or  degree,  favoured  Bitualism.  That 
worship  and  service  which  greatly  consists  in  external  performance, 
and  attention  to  outward  acts,  the  teachings  of  Jesus  never  favoured, 
while  he  inculcated  the  necessity  of  the  worship  of  the  heart,  as 
mvy  be  seen  by  observing  Matt.  xv.  I — 20 ;  John  iv.  24. 

It  must  be  admitted  tuit  the  apostles  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  mind  of  their  Lord  and  Master  ;  that  their  religious  practices 
were  in  accordance  with  His  will;  and  that  we  shall  not  err  in 
following  their  example  in  these  things.  Then  state  what  was  their 
practice?  We  find  them  holding  their  assemblies  in  houses  or 
rooms,  unaccompanied  by  any  of  that  ecclesiastical  upholstery 
which  is  now  put  into  such  prominence  by  Bitualists,  and  in  his 
letters  to  the  Galatians  and  Colossians  the  Apostle  Paul — writing, 
be  it  remembered,  under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Ho^ 
Ghost — strikes  at  the  observances  of  timea  and  seasons,  and  the 
laying  of  great  stress  on,  or  pajing  undue  attention  to  outward 
ordinances,  as  that  which  led  their  minds  away  from  the  substance 
of  true  religion.  See  Gal.  iv.  9, 10 ;  v.  6  ;  vi.  15  ;  Col.  ii.  16,  17. 
The  decision  of  the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem,  as  recorded  in 
Acts  XV.,  was  of  precisely  the  same  purport. 

True  Christianity  then,  is  a  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ,  it 
is  the  experience  and  practice  of  faith,  love,  humility,  ^odly  fear, 
meekness,  self-denial,  and  uprightness,  while  the  only  worship 
which  is  acceptable  to  God  is  that  of  the  heart,  though  it  be  offered 
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in  Ae  Bimplest  maimer  and  without  the  aeoompoxiiment  of  any 
ontwird  adonrings  or  formalitieB.  To  establish  onr  assertion  as  to 
tile  nature  of  the  worship  which  is  acceptable  to  Gk>d,  we  need  only 
Kfer  to  the  words  addressed  by  Christ  to  the  Samaritan  woman, 
"Grod  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in 
ipirit,  and  in  truth." 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  question,  Is  lElitualism  consistent 
with,  or  unnecessary  to  the  advancement  of  true  Ohristianit^  P 

We  shall  first  show  that  'RitMalismiBunneeessarv  to  the  adVanoe«- 
sent  of  true  Christianitjr.  That  it  is  so,  is  manifest  from  the  ad- 
ranees  made  by  Christianity  in  apostolic  days,  when  the  Gospel  was 
pRaehed  by  unlettered  men,  in  a  simple  manner,  and  the  worship 
of  God  was  conducted  without  any  of  that  muhiplioity  of  cere- 
monies advocated  by  Bitualists,  and  without  any  ofthoso  acoompa- 
Biments  which  are  so  fascinating  to  the  senses. 

Bat  to  show  the  untenable  position  of  our  opponents  we  will 
iddaoe  the  testimony  of  the  founders  and  early  members  of  that 
Chnrefa  in  which  Ritualism  is  at  the  present  time  advancin;^  with 
the  most  ranid  steps.  Macaulay,  in  his  History,  informA  mh  tliHt 
the  English  reformers  desired  to  go  as  far  as  their  brethren  nu  tho 
Oontinent;  that  they  unanimously  condemned  .as  anti-Ciirisria'i 
mnBerouB  practices  which  Henry  YIII.  retained,  and  whicli  Elzi- 
^>^ approved  ;  that  Hooper  had  the  strongest  ayersion  tn  cpirt<  nnf>  I. 
Y'Bitments ;  that  Bidley  pulled  down  the  altars  of  his  diocene. .-  nd 
ordered  the  Encharist  to  be  administered  in  the  middle  of  rlmrcue  < 
At  tables  which  the  Papists  termed  "  oyster  bosffds ;  "  thnr.  Jewil 
called  the  clerical  garb  "  a  stage  dress,  a  fool's  ooat,  a  reli<^ue  of 
tile  Amorites ; "  that  Grindal  long  hesitated  about  acoeptmg  a 
Bitre  from  dislike  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  mummery  of  conse- 
cution ;  and  that  Parkhurst  prayed  that  the  Church  of  England 
ought  model  herself  on  the  Church  of  Zaridi.  The  sentiments 
here  adduced  were  not  those  of  persons  whom  the  greatest  Eitual- 
iitsof  the  present  day  can  term  schismatics  or  separatists,  but  of 
Bombers  of  and  officials  in  their  own  Church,  and  show  us  that  our 
^lish  Beformers  did  not  deem  Bitualism  to  be  either  necessary 
to,  or  consistent  with,  the  advancement  of  true  Christianity. 
^  At  the  time  of  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  Lord  Bacon  pub- 
^ttbed  a  pamphlet,  of  which  Hallam  thus  writes,  "*  He  excepts  to 
wveftl  matters  of  ceremony ;  the  cap  and  surplice,  the  ring  in 
oarriage,  the  use  of  organs,  the  form  of  absolution,  lay-baptism," 
^  'S>  this  expri!9sion  of  Bacon's  sentiments,  a. linker  of  the 
preeent  day  thus  adverts,  '*  Let  those  who  deem  the  Puritans  nar- 
lov-minded  bigots  weigh  that  fact.  There  must  have  attached  to 
^e  points  on  which  they  insisted  a  significance  hard  for  us  to  con- 
^ve,  or  they  could  never  have  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  a  micd  eu 
ctpaeious,  discreet,  clear-sighted,  and  vigilant  as  the  mind  of  Batsou." 

In  the  declaration  of  Charles  II.,  to  his  subjects  concerning  ecde- 
■iastieal  affans,  tJ^ere  occurs  th4^  following  language,— - 
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"  In  the  meantime,  out  of  compassion  for,  and  compliance  towards  those 
who  would  forbear  the  cross  in  baptism,  we  are  content  that  no  man  shall 
be  compelled  to  use  the  same,  or  suffer  for  not  doing  it,  and  if  the  proper 
minister  shall  refuse  to  omit  that  ceremony  of  the  cross,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  parent,  who  would  not  haye  his  child  so  baptijsed,  to  procure 
another  minister  to  do  it,  who  will  do  it  according  to  his  desire.  Ko  man 
shaU  be  eompelled  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  or  suffer  in  an/  degree  for 
not  doing  it. 

*'  For  the  use  of  the  surplice,  we  are  contented  that  all  men  be  left  to  their 
liberty  to  do  as  they  shall  think  fit,  without  suffering  in  the  least  degree  for 
wearing  or  not  wearing  it." 

Thus  Charles  II.  and  his  counsellors  tacitly  admitted  that  rites 
and  ceremonies  are  not  necessary  to  the  adyancement  of  Christianity. 
In  the  ranks,  therefore,  both  of  those  members  of  the  Church  of 
EDfi;land  who  were  rigid,  and  of  those  who  were  lax  in  practice,  we 
find  testimonies  to  the  needlessness  of  ceremonies  for  the  promotion 
of  Christianity. 

And  that  Bitaalism  is  unnecessary  to  the  adrancement  of  true 
Christianity  is  erident  from  the  progress  made  by  Christianity  in 
the  days  of  the  Puritans,  under  Whitfield  and  his  coadjutors,  and 
since  then  in  denominations  who  of  all  sections  of  the  profeesinfir 
Church  of  Christ  have  the  sm.-illest  number  of  ceremonies,  ana 
attach  to  them  the  smallest  degree  of  importance. 

That  Bitualism  is  not  consuient  with  the  adrancement  of  true 
Christianity  is  evident  from  its  inconsistency  with  the  nature 
of  Christianity,  as  that  is  exemplified  in  the  practice  of  Christ  and 
His  apostles — the  standard  by  which  we  muflt  test  all  that  professes 
to  be  Christianity.  Christ  teaches  us  that  God  is  a  Spirit.  He  ia 
not  material.  Therefore  the  worship  which  He  requires  is  spiritual. 
Corporeal  worship  is  suited  to  a  corporeal  being.  Were  the  true 
Grod  such,  then  bowings,  genuflections,  prostrations,  risines,  peculiar 
garments  for  worship,  and  chances  of  dress  in  it,  with  adorninga  of 
His  temple  wo'ild  be  suitable ;  but  to  the  God  who  is  a  Spirit  such 
thinffs  can  give  no  pleasure ;  and  when  they  are  employed  in  His 
worship,  they  are  wholly  inappropriate  and  out  of  place.  The 
whole  of  bodily  worship  that  is  possible  is,  if  it  be  nothing  more, 
utterly  unacceptable  to  the  true  God,  and  altogether  unprofitable  to 
the  worshipper.  Grod  requires  to  be  worshipped  in  gpirit,  that  is, 
with  the  heart  and  feelings ;  and  in  truth,  th^t  is,  in  sincerity  and 
reality,  not  in  appearance  only. 

The  character  of  the  place  in  which  worship  is  conducted,  or 
what  there  is  present  m  or  absent  from  the  place,  is  wholly 
unessential.  Worship  is  as  acceptable  in  a  room,  a  bam,  or  a 
hoyel,  as  in  a  cathedral.  The  attitude  of  the  worshipper  is  equally 
unimportant.  God  regards  not  whether  the  worship  be  paid  in.  a 
sitting,  standing,  or  kneeling  posture,  nor  in  what  direction  the 
face  be  turned ;  neither  is  the  dress  of  the  worshipper  a  matter 
of  the  smallest  moment,  for  God  hath  declared  that  He  looketh  not 
on  the  outward  appearance^  but  on  the  heart.    W^nerer,  and 
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whererer  ths  heart  ascends  to  Gk>d,  there  is  trae  worship,  whatever 
else  be  absent.    The  ap  >stle  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians  uiat  he  was 
sent  to  preach  the  gospel,  not  with  wisdom  of  words,  lest  the  cross 
of  Christ  should  be  made  of  none  effect,  that  is,  lest  men's  minds 
Bhonld  be  taken  off  the  matter  of  preaching,  and  be  taken  up  with 
the  manner  of  preaching — lest  the  doctrine  of  a  cracified  Christ 
ifaould  be  lost  sight  of  from  the  attention  being  preeminently  given 
to  the  eloqnence  of  speech,  and  the  accuracy  and  elegance  of  ex- 
preuion.  bo  where  Bitoalism  is  put  in  the  foreground,  that  which  is 
esse  itial  and  sabstantial  is  lost  sight  of,  from  the  attention  being 
sapremely  doToted  to  that  which  is  adrentitions ;  spiritual,  heartfelt 
worship  is  ignored,  uncoocernedness  about  offering  such  worship  is 
Dtturally  and  necessarily  fostered,  the  necessity  of  it  is  forgotten,, 
and  dcTotion  sinks  into  a  mere  round  of  lifeless,  empty  formalities* 
A  eystem  that  is  thus  opposed  to  true  Christianity  cannot  be  con- 
sistent  with  its  adyancement.    All  that  such  a  system  does  or  caa 
do  is  to  lead  its  adherents,  as  it  progresses,  to  an  increasing  distance 
from  true  Christianity,  till  it  merges  in  Soman  Catholicism,  or 
lome  similar  scheme  of  mere  outward,  lifeless  formalities,  and  ia 
therefore  utterly  antagonistic  to  true  Christianity's  adyancement. 
On  this  point  we  closo  with  the  words  of  a  writer  before  quoted : — 

"Hooper,  Jewel, Hampden, Cromwell,  all  the  tborough-goin^  Protestants 
of  the  time,  all  the  practical  thinkers  who  knew  mankind,  bebered  that  re- 
tentioD  of  ceremonies  woald  predispose  the  people  to  Bomanism.  And 
lookinff  along  the  intervening  centuries,  listemng  to  the  unappealable  ver- 
dict of  time,  do  we  find  that  those  rugged  practical  men  were  in  the  wrong? 
To  Hooker's  challenge  to  show  how  deadly  infection  could  arise  to  the 
Church  of  England  from  similitude,  in  matters  of  indifference,  to  the  Ohuroh 
of  Borne,  history  has  spoken  their  answer.  Beminding  her  children  oon- 
itaotlj  of  the  an'-ieot  church,  leaving  them  to  decide  whether  her  affinity  is 
SRster  for  Borne  or  for  the  Beformation,  the  Church  of  England  has 
eotsikd  npon  them  a  trial  to  which  many  in  every  generation  have  fallen 
▼ietims.  A  long  procession  of  illustrious  deserters  m>m  her  communion, 
i  procession  in  which  glitter  two  crowns  and  many  coronets,  a  proeesaion  in 
which  have  gone  some  of  the  noblest  hearts  and  proudest  intellects  of  Bog- 
hnd,  a  procession  from  which  a  constant  arrow-flight  of  venomed  taunts 
las  reached  her  own  bosom,  testifies  whether  or  not  the  Puritans  of  the 
sixteen th  and  seventeenth  centuries  erred  in  pronouncing  it  dangerous  for 
the  Church  of  England  to  halt  between  tho  Bomanists  and  the  Betormers." 

S.  S* 
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IS  CAELYLE  OE  MACAULAY  THE  GEEATEE 

WEITEEP 

XACAI7LA.T. — ^III. 

It  is  with  no  little  pleasure  that  we  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  oar  opinions  regarding  one  whom  we  greatly  admire» 
and  whose  works  have  been  a  source  of  delight  and  profiit  to  us  in 
our  leisure  as  well  as  in  our  student  hours.  That  celebrated  man 
is  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  who  was  gifted  br  his  great  talents 
to  be  the  literary  ornament  of  the  century  in  which  he  Uved,  and 
whose  name  wiU  receive  from  succeeding  ages  the  respect  and 
homage  due  to  high  personal  excellence,  virtue,  and  ability,  from  aU 
enlightened  and  impartial  minds.  It  is  impossible  not  to  ducourse  at 
some  length  on  one  so  eminent  in  so  many  respects ; — as  an  hiato* 
rian,  so  profound  and  so  graceful ;  as  an  essayist,  so  celebrated  and 
80  brilliant ;  as  a  poet,  so  racj  and  so  pleasing ;  as  an  orator,  so  elo- 
<iuent  and  so  astute ;  as  a  statesman,  so  distinguished  and  admired : 
in  short,  on  a  man  whose  virtuous  life  and  wonderful  talents  won 
for  him  the  admiration  of  all  and  the  enmity  of  none.  It  is  againafe 
the  ability  of  such  a  man,  as  a  writer,  tliat  another  great  maa — 
Garlyle— 18  placed,  in  order  that  it  may  be  shown  io  whom  the 
pre-eminence  rightly  belongs.  We  admit  that  Garlyle  is  a  man  of 
great  power,  but  we  must  at  the  same  time  confess  that  his  powers 
are  such  as  we  cannot  admire.  We  trusty  however,  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  give  reasons  why  we  prefer  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
otherwise  consider  in  an  impartial  manner  the  arguments  adduced 
in  this  discussion. 

It  is  our  first  duty  to  consider  what  constitutes  a  '*  great  writer,'* 
and  our  view  on  tms  point  is  totally  different  from  that  given  by 
H.  E.  (p.  90).  A  great  writer  is  one  who  knows  the  subject  upon 
which  be  is  writing  in  all  its  details ;  can  convey  to  the  reader  the 
views. he  entertains  in  the  most  easily  understood  manner — in  dear* 
pointed,  and  comprehensive  language ;  to  exjjress  sentiments  in 
language  most  appropriate  to  the  subject,  using,  of  course,  the 
most  suitable  words  in  a  distinct  manner,  so  that  he  may  be  under- 
stood without  trouble.  The  ideas  must  be  logically  linked,  so  as  to 
give  an  unmistakable  connection  to  the  subject  from  beginning  to 
end.  He  must  have  a  vigorous,  discriminative,  and  versatile  mind 
— be,  in  fact,  a  thinker.  M.  E.  measures  Garlyle  by  the  standard 
that  Garlyle  has  himself  given  of  what  he  conceives  a  great  writer 
should  be,  quoting — "  Men  of  letters  are  a  perpetual  priesthood 
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from  age  to  age,  teaohing  all  men  that  a  God  u  »till  present  in  their 
life."  And—"  In  the  true  literary  man  there  is  over,  acknowledged 
or  not  b J  the  world,  a  sacredaess.  He  is  the  light  of  the  world—* 
the  world's  priest, — guiding  it  like  a  sacred  pillar  of  fire  in  its  dark 
pilgrimage  through  the  waste  of  time."  Our  opponent  considers 
this  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  definition  that  can  be  given ;  but  it 
is  one  to  which  we  demur,  ss  having  little  or  no  meaning.  What 
dbtinct  statement  is  given  of  a  great  writer  in  the  references 
quoted?  The  very  first  sentence  is  defective,  as  it  asserts  that  men 
of  letters  are  a  priesthood  that  teach  all  men  that  a  God  is  present 
in  their  lives.  Is  this  the  case  P  Many  of  the  greatest  writers  that 
ever  lived  have  never  taught  that  a  God  is  present  in  the  lives  of 
men.  A  great  writer  is  known  by  the  influence  that  he  may  have 
had  over  his  fellow-men,  and  by  the  way  in  which  his  works  have 
been  received  by  the  people.  But  Cariyle's  definition  allows  no 
latitude  for  those  who  do  not  teach  as  he  defines,  and  on  his  prin- 
ciple Hume  was  a  poor  writer  !  Then  as  to  the  sacredness  attached 
to  the  literary  man,  we  may  remark  that  there  is  an  equal  sacred- 
ness in  every  one  who  discharges  his  duty  in  the  light  of  reason 
between  man  and  man  as  there  is  in  the  literary  man ;  or  even  as 
Carlyle  himself  has  it  in  his  "  Sartor  Eesartus,"  that  there  is  "  an 
inevitable,  a  veritable  mystery  in  the  meanest  tinker  that  sees  with 
eyes."  We  need  not  farther  refer  to  the  quotation ;  it  is  directly 
opposed  to  all  experience,  the  practice  and  science  of  all  who  live  or 
have  lived  in  this  world. 

"  A  great  writer  must  also  be  a  great  thinker."  This  is  not  the 
case.  One  may  be  the  greatest  thinker  in  an  age,  and  at  the  same 
time  quite  unable  to  be  such  a  writer  as  to  influence  his  fellow-maa. 
One  with  powers  of  composition — elegant  and  refined,  or  strong 
and  telling,  with  not  much  thought — may  be  a  far  better  and  abler 
writer  than  one  deeply  versed  m  thought  who  cannot  adequately 
express  what  he  thinks. 

jiacaulay's  literary  creed  was  to  master  the  subject  upon  whia)i. 
he  wrote  in  all  its  aspects— to  give  all  views  having  reference  therelo 
impartially,  embracmg  the  side  of  truth,  or  the  side  which  he  con* 
ceives  to  be  true;  making  his  thoughts  distinctly  understood* 
adhering  to  the  practical,  showing  the  nobleness  of  a  celebrated 
man  on  the  one  side  and  his  faults  on  the  other,  adhering  to  the 
teachings  of  experience  in  opposition  to  that  which  bore  the  least 
iigos  of  the  theoretical,  painting  the  whole  in  clear  language,  using 
no  jarring  word  to  tingle  the  ear,  and  embellishing  with  his  master 
hand  everything  that  flowed  from  his  pen  to  meet  the  wants  and 
suit  the  understandings  of  all  classes  alike.  Carlyle,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  a  great  noise  about  theoretical  truth,  if  such  a  form  of 
truth  can  exist.  He  argues  upon  the  nobleness  of  character,  and 
what  charaeter  is  able  to  come  to,  without  knowing  that  ultimate 
end  more  than  we  can  know.  In  all  his  historical  writings  his 
ideas  go  zigzag,  violating  the  recognised  construction  of  the  I^glish 
Isngnage.    No  one  knows  what  ne  is  about  when  he  writes,  be 
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twists,  contorts,  and  ill-uses  the  Qaeen's  English.  His  writings 
ffenerally  excite  cariosity,  not  at  the  ideas  contained  in  them,  but 
tney  awaken  astonishment  at  the  pell-mell  ontborst  of  words  in 
which  the  extravagant  ideas,  if  ascertainable,  are  clothed, — thus 
rendering  the  whole  the  reverse  of  practically  useful  or  fascinating. 

In  our  view,  therefore,  of  the  elements  which  constitute  a  great 
writer,  Macaulay  has  certainly  the  pre-eminence ;  for  with  what- 
ever  attention  and  consideration  we  may  look  upon  the  suggestive 
thoughts  in  Carlyle's  works,  still  when  we  find  no  practical  purpose 
in  them — in  their  relation  to  ourselves  and  to  society, — we  aver 
that  Macaulay  is  the  greater  man,  on  account  of  the  practical 
stamp  which  he  has  given  to  all  his  productions.  When  we  can 
follow  with  ease  and  satisfaction  to  ourselves  that  which  may  be 
embraced  in  a  work,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  one 
which  we  ma^  consider  with  profit  as  tending  to  very  beneficial 
results.  But  if  it  be  written  in  an  extravagant  style,  without  due 
distinctness — in  strange  language  without  usefulness,  without  grace- 
fulness, gaining  vividness  by  bizarre  speech,  and  moreover  being 
without  practical  end,  then  there  can  be  no  other  alternative  for 
us  but  to  deem  such  a  work  one  of  doubtful  merit.  Macaulay 
answers  the  former,  and  Carlyle  the  latter  description.  Macaulay 
is  different  both  in  style  and  thought  from  Carlyle — wide  as  are  the 
literary  poles  asunder.  Macaulay  ie  like  a  river  flowing  gracefully, 
yet  majestically,  to  the  ocean,  nothing  impeding  its  progress,  every 
obstacle  being  carried  away  with  noiseless  yet  irresistible  force  to 
the  main  current,  and  all  the  fleets  of  merchandise  or  war  borne  on 
its  bosom  with  ease,  grace,  and  dignity.  Carlyle  is  the  reverse. 
He  is  likA  a  huge  natural  piece  of  unhewn  granite — unwieldy, 
uncouth,  without  beauty  or  elegance.  Macaulay  is  like  the  granite 
polished,  glittering  in  its  grandeur,  pure  as  crystal,  vivid  and  dis- 
tinct. Macaulay  is  a  perfect  master  of  English  speech.  Carlyle's  is 
a  bastard  Scoto-German  style.  He  rolls  and  wallows  as  if  he  were 
aOalibaa! 

H.  £.  lays  great  stress  on,  and  of  course  endorses  an  opinion 
which  appeared  in  an  article  in  the  North  British  Review,  which 
Bays  that  Carlyle  entertains  a  "  very  deep  disdain  for  the  robes  and 
trappings  of  antiquity  and  prejudice.'  But  we  are  unable  to 
reconcile  this  statement  with  Carlyle's  own  definition  of  a  great 
writer,  who,  he  says,  is  "  a  priest  from  age  to  age,  teaching  men  that 
a  Grod  is  present  m  their  lives."  Surely  he  must  refer  to  antiquity, 
or  even  to  bygone  years  for  experience.  The  wise  man  is,  however, 
the  one  who  takes  all  that  he  thinks  worth  from  antiquity,  and 
considers  prejudices,  either  national  or  local,  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  may  influence  the  subjects  under  their  control  for  better  or 
worse,  if  Carlyle  does,  as  our  opponent  asserts  on  the  authority 
quoted,  spurn  aul  antiquity  and  prejudice,  then  we  maintain  that 
his  is  no  prudent  precedent  for  us  to  adopt,  as  it  is  only  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  past  that  we  are  able  to  trace  the  rise  ana  pro- 
gress of  our  species,  with  the  different  phases  which  nationahties 
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bave  undergone  in  their  mental  development  and  moral  growth. 
But  this  we  aay  for  Macaalay,  that  be  never  idolized  either  anti- 
qmtj  or  prejudice,  and  that  his  great  knowledge  of  life,  public  and 
private,  maae  him  a  far  better  judge  of  what  to  reject  or  accept 
than  the  Chelsea  sage,  who  has  lived  in  retirement  and  obscurity, 
one  may  say,  all  his  days.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
Macaalay  ransacked  history  for  precedents  to  illustrate  any  subject 
which  came  under  his  consideration.  But  although  he  did  this, 
which  was  no  fault,  he  took  a  broad  common-sense  view  of  every 
qaestion,  in  addition  to  that  suggested  by  or  implied  in  his  historical 
references. 

Macaulay  appeared  on  the  literary  horizon  as  an  essayist — ^the 
prodigy  of  these  days  of  literature.  After  contributing  to-night's 
Qaarterly,  he  burst  upou  the  literati  of  the  time  with  his  "  Milton," 
and  astonished  the  whole  republic  of  letters  by  the  ability  with 
which  be  treated  that  subject.  What  prodigality  of  learning,  what 
deamess  of  illustration,  what  purity  and  antithetical  power  of 
lani^uage,  did  he  bring  to  bear  on  that  unrivalled  essay !  With 
what  pleasure  did  we  read  it  over  and  over  again  !  It  established 
his  fame ;  it  showed  that  he  was  a  man  of  genius,  a  man  of  great 
inteUect,  a  perfect  thesaurus  of  all  qualities  that  combine  to 
ennoble  man.  He  ranked  side  by  side  with  the  witty  Sydney 
Smith,  the  critical  Jeffrey,  the  great-minded  Brougham.  Let  us 
take  a  few  quotations  to  illustrate  our  subject,  and  the  following 
extracts  from  his  essay  on  "  Milton*'  wiU  suffice : — 

**  We  hear  of  the  magical  influence  of  poetry.  The  expression  in  general 
neaiia  nothing,  but  applied  to  the  writings  of  Milton  it  is  most  appro- 
priate. Its  merit  lies  less  in  its  obrious  meaning  than  in  its  occult  power. 
There  would  seem  at  first  Bight  to  be  no  more  in  his  words  than  in  other 
wonlfl.  But  they  are  wordd  of  enchantment.  No  sooner  are  they  pro- 
aoQDoed  than  the  past  is  present,  and  the  diatant  near.  New  forms  of 
betutj  start  at  once  into  existence,  and  all  the  burial-places  of  the  memory 
|nre  up  their  dead.  Change  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  substitute  one 
9jwmyme  for  another,  and  the  whole  effect  is  destroyed.  The  spell  loses 
ito  power." 

And  again  he  Temarks— 

''lliat  scarcely  any  passages  in  the  poems  of  Milton  are  more  generally 
known  or  more  frequentljr  repeated  than  those  which  are  little  more  than 
nuter  rolls  of  names.  Thej  are  not  always  more  appropriate  or  more 
■dodiona  than  other  names ;  but  they  are  charmed  names.  Sveiy  one  of 
tlieo  is  the  first  link  in  a  long  chain  of  associated  ideas.  Like  the  dwelling- 
|dse»  of  our  infianey  revisited  in  manhood,  like  a  song  of  oar  country  hea^ 
n  a  itiBn^o  land,  they  produce  upon  us  an  effect  wholly  independent  of 
Uior  iDtririaic  value.  One  transports  us  back  to  a  remote  period  of  history. 
Another  places  oa  among  the  noTcl  scenes  and  manners  of  a  distant  region. 
A  third  evokes  all  the  dear  classical  recollections  of  childhood,  the  sohool- 
XMio,  the  dog-eared  Tirgil,  the  holiday,  and  the  prize.  A  fourth  brings 
^ikn  OS  the  splendid  jphantoms  of  chiyalrous  romance,  the  trophied  lists, 
Qte  embroidered  honsmgs,  the  quaint  devices,  the  haunted  forests,  the 
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enchanted  ^rdens,  the  aobievements  of  enamoured  knights,  and  the  bouIm 
of  rescued  prinoesBes." 

These  are  only  average  specimens  of  the  beauty  and  power  of 
Macaulay*s  essays — so  neat,  so  chaste,  so  eoncise,  and  so  pleasing^ 
In  vain  ao  we  look  for  such  finished  English  composition  in  the 
writings  of  Carlyle. 

We  admit  that  originality  of  thought  is  highly  necessary  in  a 
great  writer ;  but  although  one's  vision  of  thought  be  deep  and 
profound,  either  intuitively  or  experimentally,  unless  it  be  clothed 
in  elegance  of  diction  and  purity  of  style,  the  palm  of  writing  well 
cannot  be  yielded.  However,  a  great  deal  of  doubtful  lustre 
hinges  around  what  is  called  originality  of  thought.  Ko  doubt 
the  phrase  is  awe-inspiring,  but  who  has  ever  been  able  to  tell  what 
it  means  P  Is  it  carving  and  inventing  oat  of  the  mind  rare 
thoughts,  marvellous  ideas  P  If  so,  what  is  its  highest  standard* 
or  what  its  highest  criterion  P  Carlyld  is  said  to  be  a  great 
thinker,  and  Macaulay  only  an  eminent  expositor.  We  maintain^ 
however,  that  Macaulay  is  a  great  thinker,  as  no  one  can  be  an  able 
expounder  without  bemg  at  the  same  time  a  good  thinker.  The 
one  is  inseparable  from  the  other.  It  may  be  asked,  From  what 
source  has  Carlyle  got  all  his  wonderful  thinking — his  bomb-shell 
flashes  of  thought  P  We  unhesitatingly  answer  that  it  is  by 
reading  his  own  mind,  by  being  an  exnositor  of  his  own  faculties, 
what  he  thinks  and  believes.  Macaulay  is  a  great  deal  more :  lie 
expounds  what  his  own  mind  contains  as  well  as  he  arranges  the 
thoughts,  ideas,  and  sentiments  of  others.  He  has  as  comprehen- 
sive and  grasping  a  mind  as  Carlyle,  for  he  gives  fuller  and  greater 
credit  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  is  able  to  make  their  thou«rhte 
more  attractive  than  the  authors  could  have  done  themsefvea. 
Carlyle's  mind  is  like  a  room  in  confusion — table,  sofa,  chairs* 
thrown  topsy-tnrvy,  and  all  in  sad  disorder.  Macaulay  is  dif^ 
ferent;  he  has  everything  in  its  proper  place,  stately,  beautiful* 
handsome,  and  arranged  according  to  the  various  objects  for  which 
the  different  articles  were  designed. 

The  public  in  their  literary  criticisms  have  many  faults  to  over- 
come. If  a  man  speaks  in  a  fluent  manner,  he  is  pronounced  super- 
ficial. If  he  stammers,  people  generally  believe  that  he  thinke 
more  than  he  can  utter.  So  it  is  with  writers.  If  a  man  writee 
with  great  precision  and  distinctness,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  all 
readers,  then  it  is  asserted  that  he  is  not  a  thinker. .  On  the  con- 
trary, if  he  be  rather  obscure  and  prosy,  so  as  not  to  be  easily 
understood,  the  verdict  will  be  that  he  is  thoughtful.  So  it  is,  so 
it  has  been,  and  so,  we  are  afraid,  it  will  continue  to  be.  But 
clearness,  we  maintain,  is  the  chief  element  in  forming  a  great 
writer,  and  on  this  ground  we  maintain  also  that  Macaulay  is 
greater  than  Carlyle.  The  highest  c^ualification  that  a  writer  can 
attain  is  that  he  make  himself  intelligible.  If  a  person  does  not 
understand  all  that  is  contained  in  a  book,  how  can  he  maintain 
thBt  it  is  ably  written,  or  that  its  author  is  a  great  writer  P    T6. 
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wuffoaeihB  contrary  is  absurd.  For  a  clear  and  'graphic  descrip- 
tun,  of  originality,  simplicity,  and  vigoor,  let  us  jost  take  Maoaulay 
Oft  the  PoritanB : — 

**  Tim  Ptaataaa  were  men  whose  xninda  had  derived  a  peouliar  chareefeor 
fiom  the  daily  oontemplation  of  superior  beings  and  eternal  inteiests.  Not 
eenteiit  with  acknowledging  in  general  terms  an  OYerruling  ProTidenoe^ 
they  hahitaaUy  ascribed  every  event  to  the  will  of  the  Qreat  Being,  for 
wfaoee  pvwer  nothing  was  too  vast,  for  whose  inspection  nothing  was  too 
arinute.  To  know  Htm,  to  serve  Him,  to  enjoy  Him,  was  with  them  the 
gnat  end  of  existence.  They  nrjected  with  contempt  the  oeremonione 
hoguge  which  other  sects  substituted  for  the  pure  worship  of  the  smiL 
Listoad  of  catching  occasional  glimpses  of  the  Deity  through  an  obscuring 
vci],  th/tj  asnired  to  gaeefull  on  His  intolerable  brightness,  and  to  commune 
with  Hun  noe  to  face.  Hence  originated  their  contempt  for  terrestrial 
iKstinrtions.  The  diflBsrence  between  the  greatest  and  the  meanest  of 
mankind  seeoMd  to  vanish  when  compared  with  the  boundless  interval 
wkaoh  separated  the  wh(^  laoe  from  Him  on  whom  their  own  eyes  were 
ooDatamtly  fixed.  They  reeognised  no  title  to  superiority  but  His  favour ; 
sod,  confident  of  that  favour,  they  despised  all  the  accomplishments  and 
sll  the  digaitiee  of  the  world.  It  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  works 
of  philosoplien  and  poets,  they  were  deeply  read  in  the  oracles  of  God. 
If  their  names  were  not  found  in  the  register  of  heralds,  they  were 
rseorded  in  the  book  of  life.  If  their  steps  were  not  accompanied  by  a 
nhndid  txain  of  menials,  legions  of  ministering  angels  bad  charge  over 
them«  Tbeiir  palaces  were  bouses  not  made  with  hands;  their  diadems 
scowna  of  glory  which  should  never  fade  away.  On  the  rich  and  the  eloquent, 
oa  nobles  and  priests,  they  looked  down  with  contempt ;  for  they  esteemed 
thwneelvns  rich  in  a  mors  precious  treasure,  and  eloquent  in  a  more  sublime 
kngnage^  nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earlier  creation,  and  priests  by  the 
inpoaitioa  of  a  mightier  hand.  The  very  meanest  of  them  wss  a  being  to 
wlfeose  &te  a  mysterious  and  terrible  importance  belonged,  on  whose 
sigbteat  action  the  spirits  of  Ught  and  darkness  looked  with  anxioua 
iatsifat»  who  had  been  destined,  before  heaven  and  earth  were  created,  to 
eqoy  a  ftiaatj  which  should  continue  when  heaven  and  earth  should  have 
away.  Events  which  short-sighted  politicians  ascribed  to  earthly 
bad  been  <nrdained  to  his  account.  For  his  sake  empires  had  risen^ 
oorished,  and  decayed.  For  his  sake  the  Almighty  had  proclaimed 
His  will  by  Uie  pen  of  the  evangelist  and  the  harp  of  the  prophet.  He 
bad  been  wrsstea  by  no  common  deliyerer  from  the  grasp  of  no  common 
fee.  He  had  been  ransomed  by  the  sweat  of  no  vulgar  agony,  by  the  blood 
of  no  earthly  sacrifice.  It  was  for  him  that  the  sun  had  been  darkened, 
that  the  rooks  had  been  rent,  that  the  dead  had  risen,  that  all  Nature  had 
shuddered  at  the  sufferings  of  her  expiring  God."    . 

That  deacriptiion  of  the  Pari  tans  is  unsurpassed.  Sach  a  high* 
toned  and  well-timed  enthusiasm  pervades  it  as  to  make  it  particu* 
laziy  striking  to  the  mind  of  any  intelligent  reader.  There  is  also 
an  extract  which  we  shall  quote  from  his  "  Beriew  of  Itanke*8 
ffistory  of  the  Popes  :"— 

^Thsre  is  not,  and  there  never  was,  on  this  earth  a  work  of  human 
{•Gey  so  well  deserving  of  examination  as  the  Boman  Catholic  Church. 
us  hisiofy  of  that  church  joins  together  the  two  great  ages  of  human 
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civilization.  No  othor  institution  is  left  standing  which  carries  the  mind 
back  to  the  times  when  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  rose  from  the  Pantheon,  and 
when  camelopards  and  tigers  boimded  in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre.  The 
proudest  rojal  houses  are  but  of  vesterday  when  compared  with  the  line 
of  the  Supreme  Pontiffs.  That  line  we  trace  back  in  an  onbroken  series 
from  the  rope  who  crowned  Napoleon  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  the 
Pope  who  crowned  Pepin  in  the  eighth ;  and  far  beyond  the  time  of  Pepin 
the  august  dynasty  extends  till  it  is  lost  in  the  twilight  of  iakle.  The 
republic  of  Venice  came  next  in  antiquity.  But  the  republic  of  Venice 
was  modem  when  compared  with  the  Papacy ;  and  the  republic  of  Venice 
is  gone,  and  the  Papacy  remains.  The  Papacy  remains,  not  in  decay,  not 
a  mere  antique,  bi^t  fall  of  life  and  youthful  yigour.  The  Catholic  Church 
is  still  sending  forth  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  world  missionariee  as 
zealous  as  those  who  landed  in  Kent  with  Augustine,  and  still  confronting 
hostile  kings,  with  the  same  spirit  with  which  she  confronted  Attila.  The 
number  of  her  children  is  greater  than  in  any  former  age.  Her  acquisitions 
in  the  New  World  have  more  than  compensated  for  what  she  has  lost  in 
the  Old.  Her  spiritual  ascendency  extends  over  the  vast  centuries  which 
lie  between  the  plains  of  the  Missouri  and  Cape  Horn,  countries  which,  a 
century  hence,  may  not  improbably  contain  a  population  as  large  as  that 
which  now  inhabits  Europe.  The  members  of  her  communion  are  certainly 
not  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miUions ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to 
show  that  all  other  Christian  sects  united  amount  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
millions.  Nor  do  we  see  any  sign  which  indicates  that  the  term  of  her 
long  dominion  is  approaching.  She  saw  the  commencement  of  all  the 
gOTemments  and  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  that  now  exist  in 
the  world ;  and  we  feel  no  assurance  that  she  is  not  destined  to  see  the  end 
of  l^em  all.  She  was  great  and  respected  before  the  Saxon  had  set  foot  on 
Britain,  before  the  Frank  had  passed  the  Rhine,  when  Gbecian  eloquence 
still  fiourished  at  Antioch,  when  idols  were  still  worshipped  in  the  temple 
of  Mecca.  And  she  may  still  exist  in  undiminished  vigour  when  some 
traveller  from  New  Zealimd  shall,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his 
stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's." 

Specimens  such  as  these  testify  to  the  greatness  of  tlie  writer. 
Although  rich  in  rhetorical  emDellishment,  no  captions  critic  can 
cavil  at  an  unnecessary  number  of  words.  There  is  no  verbiage : 
the  words  are  only  used  for  conveying  a  distinct  idea.  Besides, 
this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  cnarming  novelty,  the  extreme 
freshness,  and  the  expressive  mode  of  reasoning  with  which  the 
whole  is  compacted,  rio  wonder,  then,  that  Macaulay's  writings 
impresd  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  their  merit.  They  kindle  enthu- 
siasm in  the  breast  of  the  reader ;  a  feeling  of  intense  pleasure  and 
admiration  rashes  across  the  mind,  and  the  intellect  is  fascinated 
with  the  literary  feast.  A  gleam  of  the  holiest  and  most  lasting 
jcy  flashes  over  our  faculties ;  the  fire  of  literary  inspirations,  as  it 
were,  ^lows  and  bums  with  matchless  brilliancy,  as  tne  whole  mind 
revels  m  the  delight  given  by  tiie  illustrious  M^aulay.  The  power 
whicli  Macaulay  exercises  over  tlie  soul  clearly  shows  that  he  is  a 
||^ut  writer,  of  which  this  power  must  be  considered  as  a  very 
important  element.  When  we  read  a  few  pages  of  Macaulay's  pro- 
ductions, do  we  get  wearied  or  wish  that  we  were  done  r     The 
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perosal  of  his  works  brings  no  weariness  or  irksomeness ;  tHe  only 
fear  looked  at  is  that  we  are  getting  too  near  the  end  of  what  we 
are  reading.  Macaulay  certainly  gives  pleasure;  and  a  great 
writer  mast  please  as  well  as  instruct.  Sound  teaching,  no  doubts 
produces  profit;  and  everybody  knows  that  in  the  ordinary  sense 
pleasure  is  fcure  to  follow  what  is  profitable,  just  as  sure  as  that 
cause  is  followed  by  effect  in  the  physical  world. 

There  is  another  quality  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  has  something  to  do  witli  good  writintr,  and  that  is  usefulness. 
There  may  be  some  vagueness  about  the  import  of  this  word ;  but 
the  meaning  is  quite  clear  to  our  mind.  It  is  no  more  or  less  than 
that  the  services  which  any  object  renders  for  good  are  valuable, 
whether  appreciated  or  not.  It  is  well  known  that  many  useful 
things  which  are  very  common  are  not  thought  valuable.  But  this 
we  know,  that  after  a  little  reflection  anythmg  of  advantage  to  our- 
selves will  be  estimated  at  its  proper  value.  Besides,  a  thing  can 
only  be  valuable  and  useful  when  it  can  be  realized,  that  is,  tested 
ana  experienced.  That  which  is  plausible  and  probable  without 
being  practically  carried  out  can  be  of  no  benefit.  Inventions, 
without  putting  them  to  some  purpose,  will  be  of  no  utility.  Sug- 
gestiveness,  without  some  realizing  equivalent,  can  establish  no 
foundation  upon  which  any  system  will  stand.  So  it  is  with 
Macaulay  and  Carlyle.  The  former  discourses  upon  no  subject 
except  wnat  he  has  realized  and  experienced  ;  the  latter,  on  what 
may  or  may  not  be  on  the  conditions  of  man,  of  which  no  definite 
knowledae  is  given.  The  one  wrote  what  he  believed  would  be 
useful,  the  other  what  suited  his  own  whimsical  fancy.  You  can 
ascertain  the  end  the  one  has  in  view,  but  that  of  the  other  is 
obscure  and  vague.  It  may  be  said  by  some  that  they  both 
searched  for  and  investigated  facts  to  ascertain  truth.  But  what 
may  be  true  to  one  man  may  be  untrue  to  another.  In  like  manner, 
Macaulay  never  wrote  unless  he  knew  that  which  he  wrote  about 
was  thoroughly  true — he  was  practically  truthful.  On  the  other 
hand,  Carlyle  has  written  much  of  what  may  be  probably  true,  but 
of  which  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  place  it  beyond  doubt. 
Of  course  we  do  not  mean  Carlyle's  historical  works,  as  the 
opposite  side  has  not  extracted  much  from  them.  Macaulay's 
cnoice  appears  to  us,  therefore,  the  more  preferable. 

Carlyle's  "French  Kevolution"  has  been  founded  on  by  H.  K.  as 
being  one  of  the  rarest  and  grandest  historical  works  ever  published. 
It  may  be  what  people  call  a  splendid  poem — a  wonderful  epic ; 
but  by  a  history  we  think  is  meant  that  a  description  of  a  parti- 
cular event  or  events  is  given,  so  that  when  it  is  read  one  can  tell 
what  they  have  been  reading  at)out.  Suppose  that  no  one  had  ever 
read  or  heard  anything  about  the  French  revolution ;  we  ask,  could 
any  one  give  an  explanation  or  detailed  narrative  of  the  French 
revolution  from  his  work  P  We  unhesitatingly  aver  that  they  could 
not.  It  is  evident  to  all  who  read  his  "  French  Bevolution,"  that 
without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  we  could  form  no 
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dutinct  idea  of  what  tHe  work  contained.  It  may  be  all  verr  well 
to  give  US  thrilling  accounts  of  certain  personages  who  ngtured 
greatly,  such  as  Mirabeau,  Danton,  &c.  But  what  we  want  is  a 
distinct  and  intelligible  account  of  the  whole  revolution.  What  is 
conceived  to  be  a  wonderfully  wise  extract  from  the  work  in 
question  is  after  the  flight  of  Louis  XVI.  from  Paris :  **  Stars 
nde  out  and  galaxies ;  street  lamps  of  the  city  of  God."  What  do 
we  understand  by  this  collocation  of  words  P  We  may  infer  the 
meaning,  but  is  the  language  at  all  appropriate  P  Is  it  not  quite 
possible  to  narrate  the  fact  in  a  clearer  manner  P  Let  the  wnole 
paragraph  from  which  that  sentence  is  taken  be  read,  until  W6 
ascertain  how  we  can  relish  "the  slumbering  Wood  of  Bondy, 
where  Long-haired  Childerio  Donothing  was  struck  through  with 
iron ;  not  unreasonably  in  a  world  like  ours.  These  peaked  stoxie 
towers  areEaincy — towers  of  wicked  D'Orleans."  Even  the  contents 
of  the  work  go  beyond  what  we  would  recommend,  for  we  are 
grated  with  such  wonderful  chapters  as  these, — '*  Astnea  Kedox," 
•*  Windbags,"  "  Contrat  Social,"  "  Inertia,"  &c.  How  different,  oa 
the  other  hand,  does  Macaulay  write !  and  let  us  take  for  a  specimen 
the  commencement  of  his  celebrated  "  History  of  England,"  in 
which  we  will  find  reasonable  thought  and  language. 

'*  I  purpose  to  write  the  History  of  England  from  the  acoession  of  King 
James  the  Second  down  to  a  time  which  is  within  the  memory  of  men  stifi 
living.  I  shall  recount  the  errors  which  in  a  few  months  alienated  a  loyal 
gentry  and  priesthood  from  the  House  of  Stuart.  I  shall  trace  the  coime 
of  that  revolution  which  terminated  the  long  straggle  between  onr 
Sovereigns  and  their  Parliaments,  and  bound  np  together  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  the  title  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  I  shall  relate  how  the  new 
settlement  was,  during  mapy  troubled  years,  sucoessfally  defended  against 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies ;  how,  under  that  settlement,  the  authority 
of  iaw  and  the  security  of  property  were  found  to  be  compatible  with  a 
liberty  of  disoussion  and  of  individual  aution  never  before  known ;  how, 
from  the  auspicious  union  of  order  and  freedom,  sprang  a  prosperity  of 
which  the  annals  of  human  affairs  had  furnished  no  example ;  how  onr 
country,  from  a  state  of  ignominious  vassalage,  rapidly  rose  to  the  place  of 
umpire  among  European  powers ;  how  her  opulenoe  and  her  martial  glozy 
grew  together;  how,  by  wise  and  resolute  good  faith,  was  gradually 
established  a  public  credit  fruitful  of  marvels,  which  to  the  statesman  of 
any  former  age  would  have  seemed  incredible ;  how  a  gigantic  commerce 
gave  birth  to  a  maritime  power,  compared  with  which  every  other  maritime 
power,  ancient  or  modern,  sinks  into  insignificance,"  &c. 

Carlyle  is  set  up  ,as  a  man  who  has  enunciated  a  principle,  and 
that  is  telling  the  truth;  but  we  nowhere  find  that  Macmlay  ever 
encouraged  what  was  false  or  (iishonest.  In  whatever  way  Carlyle 
has  enunciated  the  principle  of  telling  what  is  genuine,  we  believe 
that  the  enunciation  of  that  principle  is  ht*ld  by  every  honest  and 
decent  man  in  the  kingdom  as  well  as  Carlyle.  Carlyle  lives  in 
obscurity,  and  can  therefore,  without  any  timidity,  give  any  ideas 
he  may  please  to  the  public,  without  the  public  ever  knowing  if  he 
would  adhere  to  these  ideas  were  he  tested  as  to  his  belief. 
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What  we  mean  is  this, — that  Carly  le  was  never  in  a  position  from 
which  we  are  able  to  judge  if  he  was  honest  to  his  conrictions  or 
not.  He  has  not  been  publicly  and  practically  tested.  We  do  not 
attach  much  importance  to  those  who  create  a  buzz  about  truth. 
To  write  about  it  is  rery  easy  and  commendable ;  but  to  realize  and 
aot  it  is  a  rather  difficult  task.  We  hare,  however,  some  acouaint* 
ance  with  Macaolay's  estimate  of  the  value  of  truth,  or  wnat  he 
eonoeived  to  be  such.  His  conscience  told  him  that  he  should 
nipport  the  Roman  Catholic  College  at  Maynooth;  and,  as  a 
laatter  of  course,  he  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  Because 
\kb  would  not  act  against  his  principle  of  right  in  this  question,  he 
vas  driven  by  sectarian  and  sanctimonious  Edinburgh  from  Jiis  seat 
in  Parliament.  In  concluding  a  speech  once  on  the  subject,  he  said, — 

"To  every  bill  which  shall  seem  to  me  likely  to  promote  the  real  union 
of  Gieat  Britain  and  Ireland  I  will  give  my  support,  regardless  of  obloquy, 
TQgirdleM  of  the  risk  which  I  may  run  of  losing  my  seat  in  Parliament. 
Ifor  taeh  obloquy  I  have  learned  to  consider  as  true  glory ;  and  as  to  my 
BBSft,  I  am  determined  that  it  shall  never  be  held  by  an  ignominious  tenure  j 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  can  never  be  lost  in  a  more  honourable  cause." 

Was  not  that  manly,  outspoken  conduct  P  Was  it  not  a  stand 
for  individual  truth  P  No  sooner  had  Edinburgh  degraded  tiie 
lugh-souled  champion  than  she  was  struck  with  remorse  for  her 
OQMuct.  bhe  felt  grief;  but  she  honoured  herself  once  more  by 
eleoting  him  without  solicitation,  without  expenses,  without  trouble, 
to  be  her  favoured  and  honoured  representative.  Whatever  may 
be  said  about  his  polity  with  regard  to  the  Maynooth  question,  it 
Bnist  be  honoured  for  sincerity  and  conscientiousness.  He  believed 
that  the  Church  of  'Rome  had  rights — that  she  was  misrepresented. 
Hie  natural  sympathies  that  subsist  between  man  and  man  are 
ttnmger  than  every  religion  and  creed  in  the  universe.  Such  being 
00  oonvictions  on  Maoaulay  with  regard  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
we  certainly  make  no  apology  for  following  in  the  same  train. 

We  have  not  a  solitary  instance  in  Carfyle's  life  to  show  that  he 
erer  dung  so  tenaciously  to  truth ;  and  if  truth  be  one  of  the 
elements  that  form  a  great  writer,  we  think  that  Macaulay  is 
groater  than  Carlyle.  The  former  had  to  stand  or  fall  from  being 
the  parliamentary  representative  of  the  "  Modem  Athens"  for  the 
lake  of  bis  beliefs,  and  fie  nobly  ohose  the  latter  alternative. 

We  hear  much  talk  now«a»days  regarding  hero-worship;  and 
when  an  author  condescends  to  portray  the  character  of  a  public 
mm,  he  generally  aelects  a  hero — the  beau  ideal  of  his  o^n  mind. 
If  the  hero  chosen  is  or  has  been  a  virtuous  man,  one  who  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  prosperity  of  his  countrymen,  who  has 
avoided  all  unnecessary  and  aggressive  acts,  having  the  least  ten- 
den^  towards  being  oppressive  in  his  character,  then  we  admit 
that  such  a  hero  is  worthy  of  admiration  and  deserving  of  praise. 
Bat  who  is  Curly  le's  beau  ideal  /  ^f  o  less  than  the  selfish  ana  cruel 
Predenck  the  Great,  whose  conduct  and  reputation  have  been  wdl 
mamed  up  by  the  negative  opener.    Macaulay's  hero  was  the  stem 
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yet  loviDg,  tlie  daring  yet  intrepid  man,  the  philosophic,  wise,  and 

Eradent  kin^,  William  of  Orange.  Even  the  selection  of  a  noble 
ero  gi^es  Macaulay  the  pre-emmence  for  choosing  so  yirtaous  and 
exemplary  a  man  as  his  beau  idSal,  for  his  beau  idial  he  undoubtedly 
was. 

All  the  considerations  that  we  have  addnced  wiU,  in  our  opinion, 
show,  at  least,  that  Macaulay  is  the  greater  writer — that  ne  has 
the  elements  which  compose  good  writing  on  his  side.  TVe  may 
state  that  our  space  has  prevented  us  from  giving. more  copious 
extracts  to  est^iblish  our  view  of  the  question,  as  extracts  are  the 
best  means  to  explicate  the  matter.  We  will  just  make  one  quota- 
tion yet,  and  that  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  address  to  the 
Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh : — 

**  I  have  been  requested  to  invite  you  to  fill  your  glasses  to  the  '  Litera- 
ture of  Britain;*  to  that  literature,  the  brightest,  the  purest,  the  most 
durable  of  all  the  glories  of  our  country;  to  that  literature  so  rich  in  pre- 
cious truth  and  precious  fiction ;  to  that  literature  which  boasts  of  the 
prince  of  all  poets  and  of  the  prince  of  all  philosophers ;  to  that  literature 
which  has  exercised  an  influence  wider  than  that  of  our  commerce  and 
mightier  than  that  of  our  arms ;  to  that  literature  which  has  taught  France 
the  principles  of  liberty,  and  has  furnished  Germany  with  models  of  art; 
to  that  literature  which  forms  a  tie  closer  than  the  tie  of  consanguinity 
between  us  and  the  commonwealths  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  to  that 
literature  before  the  light  of  which  impious  and  cruel  superstitions  are  fast 
taking  flight  on  the  banks  of  tiie  Ganges ;  to  that  hterature  which  will,  in 
future  ages,  instruct  and  delight  the  unborn  millions  who  will  have  turned 
the  Australasian  and  Cafirarian  deserts  into  cities  and  gardens.  To  the 
literature  of  Britain,  then !  And  wherever  British  literature  spreads,  may 
it  be  attended  by  British  virtue  and  British  freedom." 

We  quote  no  more,  as  we  believe  our  task  is  completed,  although, 
at  greater  length  than  we  at  first  intended.  We  claim  a  verdict  m. 
favour  of  Macaulay.  His  literary  life  formed  only  a  fractional 
part  of  his  labours,  and  his  life,  as  a  whole,  was  short  in  comparison 
to  that  of  Carlylc.  In  conclusion,  therefore,  we  maintain  that 
Macaulay  is  a  greater  writer  than  Carlyle. 

G.  M.  S. 

CABLYLB. — III. 

No  man  has  impressed  his  age  more  than  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle ; 
and  no  one  has  delighted  while  instructing  it  so  much  as  Lord 
Macaulay.  This  is  because  the  former  is  a  man  of  geniud,  while 
the  latter  is  a  man  of  talent  only.  Genius  is  the  great  source  of 
original  thought ;  talent  is  the  subtle  adapter  of  thought  to  use  and 
time.  We  have  only  to  look  at  facts  to  see  and  know  that  Carlyle 
is  a  great  original  force  in  the  world,  and  that  Macaulay  is  only  a 
receptive  and  applying  intellect.  Tvo  man  thinks  of  Macauli Tying 
his  English  ;  but  few  men  who  have  ever  perused  a  page  of  Carlyle 
have  been  free  from  the  fascination  of  his  very  expression,  and 
have,  without  strong  resistiveness,  been  able  to  avoid  feeling  in- 
clined to  imitate  his  phraseology.      Carlyle  sees  and  realizes. 
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Maeaolay  paints ;  Carlyle  reprodaoes,  Macanlay  describes :  Car- 
Ijle's  figures  lire  siid  move,  tMnk  and  act,  feel  and  speak,  are 
Immsn  and  oomposite;  Maoaolay's  are  picfeoresque  puppetry  and 
semi-mechanical  marionettes,  and  are  far  more  histrionic  than  his- 
toric. Macanlay  is  an  author,  but  Carlyle  is  far  more ;  he  is  an 
influence,  a  force, — a  fcree,  too,  without  a  riral  in  our  times. 
Macaulay's  histoiy  is  re-oreatiye*  Carlyle's  creative.  The  latter 
writes  to  inform  and  inspirit,  the  former  to  gratify  and  incline  to 
Whi^rgiflni ;  the  latter  is  a  pxoductive  writer,  the  former  ia  a  repro- 
duetire  one.  Carlyle  is  a  lofty  and  ardent  soul,  whose  fire,  and 
life,  and  honest  sincmty  is  felt ;  Macaulay  is  a  dever  and  popular 
man,  whose  prodigious  efforts  of  culture  and  power  of  position 
made  him  Uie  darling  of  a  party  and  the  pet  or  a  political  circle. 
Macaulay  wanted  generous  geniality  and  hearty  sympathy,  Cariyle 
possesses  a  spirit  aglow  with  lore  for  humanity,  and  his  sympathies 
are  so  intense  that  he  can  enter  into  the  very  soul  of  each  of  lus 
ebaracters,  and  learn  the  very  secrets  of  his  mode  of  life,  thought, 
and  individuality.  This  arises  from  hia  f^enius,  his  inborn  great- 
ness, his  poetic  gift.  The  greater  writer  is  certainly  he  who  most 
influences  the  vital  soul  of  man.  Carlyle  has  been  the  influential 
mind  of  the  a^re  on  all  the  eflective  men  of  our  time.  Macaulay 
bas  exerted  httle  or  no  influence  on  the  thinkers,  teachers,  and 
statesmen  of  the  age.  Macaulay  was  an  Edinburgh  Seviewer, 
Carlyb  is  reriewer  and  reviser  of  human  thought.  The  man  who 
keeps  but  a  little  above  the  common  [)lace  level  of  life  and  thought 
eonent  in  an  age,  and  who,  accepting  the  opinions  prevalent  in 
that  time,  toutmes  them  into  elegant  expression  and  burnishes 
them  into  aphoristic  and  quotable  sentences,  is  sure  to  be  popular ; 
for  he  makes  himself  only  the  mirror  in  which  the  most  ordinary 
miods  of  the  country  see  themselves  reflected,  and  they  accept  him 
as  their  representative^man.  But  the  chief  merit  of  sach  a  man  is 
a  millinery  dexterity,  a  manipulative  cleverness,  a  power  of  manage- 
ment of  the  materialB  in  nand  or  in  fashion.  Such  a  modish 
modiste  was  Macaulay.  He  caught  the  watchwords  of  his  party, 
and  played  the  echo  to  the  opinions  entertained  by  them.  He  got 
hold  of  the  few  notions  which  were  current  among  the  men  of  the 
day  who  were  admired  and  looked  up  to,  and  he  put  them  into  a 
CQxming  kaleidoscope,  wherein  he  juggled  them  into  unwonted 
beauty,  which  dazzled  and  bewildered  and  gratified  those  who  saw 
into  what  seemingly  divine  crystallizations  tne  few  beads  and  broken 
glass  got  into  when  turned  and  twirled  in  the  ambidextrous  style 
of  the  m^cians  of  parliamentary  oratory  and  review  literature. 
Even  his  History  is  more  of  a  showman's  catalogue  of  portraits, 
a&d  the  prestidigitation  of  puppets,  than  the  impressive  exhibition 
of  principles.  His  general  acceptance  as  the  interpreter  of  a  party, 
hia  ready  acquiescence  in  party  tactics,  and  his  willing  reception  of 
a  party  position  as  the  advocate  and  apologist  of  his  faction,  are  all 
endences  of  the  essentially  mediocre  spirit  of  Macaulay  as  a  mnn, 
tnd  consequently  as  a  writer ;  for,  as  a  writer,  an  author  cannot 
1368.  D 
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rise  higher  than  his  nsliire.  £i  Uni  lektfoB  MicMtBnp  mwAt  womi 
telling  remarks  in  hift  refwknr  of  the  Ber.  Xohert  moaigpmet^'B 
poems  after  quoting  tb»  1«bm.-.  ^ 


M  The  flOQ],  MpWugk  pMta  i*»  sewar  *o  m 
Ab  stnaiiM  maBtelevfl  with  Ihear  §om^ 


We  take  this  to  he,  on  tiie  whole,  the  went  aindle  is  Ihe  woild. 
In  the  first  place,  no  stream  aeandefs,  or  eas  poaiihtj  siesnder, 
lerel  with  its  fonnt.  In  the  next  pisoe,  if  etmae  did  ■emder 
level  with  their  founts,  no  twe  metiQiia  can  be  leaa  like  eaeh  other 
than  that  of  meanderine  lerel  and  that  of  momling  npwards.  As 
streams  cannot  rise  higher  than  their  fountaw  writere  eannot  rise 
higher  than  their  natoret;  and  henee  every  proof  of  the  mediocrtty 
of  a  man  is  an  arffnment  of  hie  being  commoopbun  as  a  writer,  in 
oomparison  with  those  great  original  aonls  who  are  the  begetters  of 
new  truths  and  influences  which  operate  in  dianKittg  Kfe. 

Such  a  great  soul  is  Tbomaa  Carlyle.  In  effeetiveneat,  bo  man 
of  the  present  age  rivala  hinr.  He  has  been  the  beat  abased  man 
in  all  the  literary  world,  and  he  has  been  able  to  withstimd  the 
united  abuse  of  both  hemiapherea,  and  that,  be  it  remembered, 
was  the  product  of  all  the  intenseat  hatred  of  the  world  ;  for  the 
odium  thiolooieufit  has  been  poured  out  very  vdiementljr  on  his 
devoted  head ;  the  odium  polUieum  has  been  hurled  against  him 
from  the  hij^hest  places ;  the  odium  pftUotophicmm  haa  been  uaed  to 
pelt  him  with  its  hard  names  and  harsh  imprecations ;  the  odium 
litorarium  has  spilt  much  sptenetic  ink  upon  his  reputation;  and 
the  odium  tmlgare  has  not  been  spared ;  but  he  haa  overKved  them 
all,  and  his  words,  howsoever  rugged  and  unltked,  go  forth  to  the 
ends  of  the  world.  He  is  not  only  an  expositor,  he  ia  an  impulBe, 
an  influence,  an  original  force,  a  stirrer  of  the  Itearta^yf  men. 

No  amount  of  comparison  of  extracts  can  give  any  adequate  ex« 
hibition  of  this  difi'<M*ence.  It  is  a  whole,  aa  well  as  a  a  holeaome 
entireness  of  being  with  which  Carljle  iropressea  ua^  ahile  Ma- 
caulay  may  be  judged  of  by  extracts,  Carljle  cannot  be  ao.  He  is 
fM  of  the  "  infinite  variety  "  of  genius ;  Macaulay  w  only  fall  of 
the  "  infinite  variety  "  of,  as  we  have  said,,  kaletdosooptc  common- 
place. To  determine  what  conatitutea  greatneva  in  a  writer  is  the 
first  thing,  and  then  there  comea  out  the  ground  of  comparison 
regarding.who  is  the  "greater**  of  the  two.  Nobody,  I  presume, 
ever  thought  of  Macaulay  aa  one  of  the  great  new  crealiuna  of  the 
Infinite  Father ;  he  has  always  been,  we  think,  looked  upon  as  the 
offspring  of  his  party.  Carfyle  is  the  issue  of  no  party.  He  is  an 
independent  and  freah  soul.  He  looks  upon  the  problems  of  life 
ah  initio,  and  does  not  believe  in  the  goapel  of  euaiom  and  the 
evangelism  of  British  faeticma.    He  writea  oat  of  the  depths  of  a 

Sure  spirit,  and  does  not  care  to  haraNmiae  hir  viewa  with  the  con- 
itions  of  things  as  they  have  been  from  of  old.  Produotii'enesa  is 
better  than  reproductivenesa,  genius  ia  higher  than  talent,  truth  is 
nobler  than  party,  and  life  is  higher  than  politics.;  and  hence  Otr- 
lyle  is  a  greater  writer  than  Macaulay.  H.  W. 
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As  ihis  question  has  been  set  dovB  br  the  ooschietert  of  the 
BrUisA  Controversialist  in  the  "  Historr  seotion,  it  is  qvita  ap- 
1>arent  that  they,  in  their  wisdom,  have  aecided  that  the  arfumen- 
tatire  contention  ahoold  be  carried  on  mainly^  at  all  erents* 
regarding  the  Papacy  as  a  ciyil  inatitnUon,  rather  than  aa  a  ndiffioua 
vTstem.  It  ia  not  necessarj,  therefore^  to  be  a  Papiat  in  balief  or 
a  Bomaniat  in  creed,  to  take  the  affirmative  of  the  oontroyersy.  'So 
^  frook  this,  wo  are  of  opinion  thai  a  diaenasion  of  mndi  more 
*orth  may  bo  oondnoted  by  thoee  who  are  advene  to  the  P^pacr 
Si  a  theological  power,  than  by  those  who  believe  in  its  omnino- 
teacT  aa  an  earthly  headship  of  the  Chnroh.  The  writer  of  this 
vtiele  is  not  at  all  favooraUe  in  hia  sentiments  to  tyranny  of  any 
^iad— -ecdesiastieal  or  p<^itieal, — ^bnt  he  believes  that  he  may  jostly 
*firia  that  '^  the  Papacy  haa  been  beneficial  to  the  world  "  ae  an 
birtorifal  (aet,  and  aa  a  reality  in  human  experience. 

In  this  point  of  view  the  qneation  is  of  inteose  present  interett 
M  wdl  aa  of  considerable  importanoe  aa  a  mere  topic  in.  philoso^ 
phif^l  hietory.  The  political  value  of  the  Papacy  aa  a  temporal 
^Mtitntion  has  become  inwoven  with  all  modem  history,  and  has 
^*«eii  a  matter  of  very  serioiia  concernment  to  Europe,  at  least,  (or 
^  list  three  qnarters  of  a  century.  In  fact,  since  the  French 
nevolntion,  if  not  befoi«  it,  the  power  of  the  Popedom  has  been  a 
KiiTftDcan  qnestion ;  and  this  has  gathered  intensity,  espedaUy  since 
the  French  intervention  in  1849.  In  truth,  since  the  modem  nn- 
''UJement  of  the  political  state  of  Some,  and  the  States  of  the 
^reh  aa  the  fief  of  the  father  of  the  faithful  Cathdio  Caioreh 
^der  Napoleon  I.,  there  have  been  such  constant  naeaainesa  and 
turmoil  io  the  papal  states  by  insurrection,  secession,  and  civil 
v«r.  that  it  haa  more  or  leas  influenced  the  entire  policy  of  the 
^OTfrnmenta  of  South-western  Europe  at  leaat,  and  we  opine  that 
the  Preach  monarch,  the  King  of  Italy,  the  Austrian  Emperor  the 
w^mwilar  Sovereigna,  the  Prussian  Prime  Minister,  and  the  British 
Ctbiaet  have  found  that  the  supremacy  of  the  See  of  Bome  ia 
'*«H  brtind  and  before,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  by 
iftnHiea  that,  betidea  being  a  torment  to  the  other  aovereigntie^ 
tt  IS  ifta"^ 


••IPnth  dUBci^  and  with  danger  eompaseed  round." 
JHiat  can  be  done  wiA  the  P^acy?  ia  one  of  the  entraneinff 
PoBtical  qneationa  of  our  day.    Many  people  imagine  that  thS 
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topic  is  onlj  shelyed  dnrinff  the  tenure  of  life  and  office  hj  Fio 
Kono ;  while  a  few  others  iaink  that  the  time  of  the  prophecies  has 
fdHj  come,  and  that  the  Papacy  must  fall  from  its  high  estate,  that 
the  days  of  the  millennial  glory  maymanifest  themselves,  and  Christ 
may  reign  instead  of  Antichrist.  The  least  considerate  of  men  can 
scarcely  look  upon  the  condition  of  Italy  as  satisfactory  so  long  as 
the  si^ns  for  national  nnity,  so  stronsly  and  thoroughly  expressire 
of  the  heartfelt  grief  of  the  Peninsula  of  the  Boot,  are  heaved  in 
vain,  because  Bome,  the  capital  and  mistress  of  the  world,  is  the 
patrimonial  heritage  of  the  See  of  St.  Petor,  and  Italy  is  mother- 
less.   Italians  are  ready  to  say, — 

"  Men,  this  is  the  great  year  of  resoxreotion  ! 
AU  who  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  SQs  voioe, 
And  shall  oome  forth !    That  which  twenty  oentnries  since 
Lay  down  a  hero,  shall  rise  up  a  Qod ! 
Shon^  countrymen !  and  wake  the  graves,  shout  Bohb  ;" 

while  the  heart  of  each  true  patriot  throbs  with  the  hope  that 
Bome  will  yet  again  become  the  head  and  leader  of  a  regenerated 
Italy. 

These  mere  commonplaces  on  "  the  situation,"  as  it  is  now  the 
canl^  if  not  the  slang,  of  the  day  to  call  any  occurrence  exciting 
special  mark,  will  snow  the  opportune  character  of  the  present 
debate.    We  shall  endeavour  to  adhere  to  its  discussion  as  an  his- 
torical question,  and  shall  attempt  to  view  it  altogether  apart  from 
the  odium  tkeologieum  which  usually  accompanies  the  consideration 
of  such  topics  in  so-called  Protestant  England.    The  better  to  do 
this  we  may  define  "  the  Papacy  "  as  it  appears  to  us  in  an  historicid 
retrospect.    The  Papacy  is  not  at  all  synonymous  with  the  Church, 
not  even  of  the  Church  visible  and  militent,  not  even  of  the  Church 
Catholic.    It  is  the  Church  existing  in  state,  as  a  state  with  a 
Capital,  and  capital  powers.    Is  is  the  Church  in  its  sovereignty  as  a 
body  corporate,  exercising  functions  political  as  well  as  religious.  It 
is  that  independent  and  constituted  society  standing  among  the 
masters  and  sovereigns  of  the  world,  with  higher  claims  and  righto 
than  earthly  dignities,  and  a  mightier  majesty  than  kings  possessed, 
which  though  tn  the  world  was  not  ^the  world;  and  yet  an  insti- 
tution which,  without  lineal  successorship,  maintained  its  corporate 
existence  from  the  people.    It  is  that  centre  of  energy  and  system, 
discipline  and  influence,  which,  founded  on  religion,  exerts  through 
a  sacerdotal  caste,  an  incorporated  priesthood,  Uie  power  of  a  tem- 
poral sovereignty,  as  an  i^ency  for  making  more  effective  the 
epiribual  suoremacy  which  it  damied,  and  at  which  it  aimed.    Of 
course,  the  Papacy  is  here  used,  like  aU  abstract  nouns,  as  an  abbre- 
viated expression  for  a  multitude  of  separate  thoughts  gathered  into 
a  unity,  and  grouped  into  a  whole ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  hold  of 
so  many  of  the  central  ideas  as  may  be  held  to  form  the  inner 
essence  which  supplied  the  persistency  of  vital  effectiveness  to  it 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  events  involved  in  its  appearance  as  a 
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iiiifeorical  vrodmot  If  we  accept  of  tiie  bare  idea  of  pontifical  snpre- 
mainr,  and  if  we  agglomerate  to  that  all  the  means  and  agencies 
inpned  in  the  nuJang  of  that  floveieignty  effectiye,  and  securing 
the  >*f«l7f  prosperity,  and  workableness  of  the  ^oremment  of  the 
Ticar  of  Christ,  perhaps  we  wonid  come  nearest  it.  It  is,  in  faet,  a 
wofd  which,  like  our  own  word  fMurliament,  is  mnch  more  easily 
ondentood  iJian  defined, — analysis,  in  this  as  in  so  many  other 
eises,  destroying  the  life  of  that  which  it  endearours  to  dissect  that 
it  may  imderstand. 

The  toraing-point  in  human  histoiT  is  the  adyent  of  Chnstianity. 
Therssller  the  drilisation  of  the  world  became  changed  in  its  direo- 
tioD, 


"  Weitwud  the  ooDrse  of  ampiie  took  its  way.'* 

Amid  the  contests  of  Greece  and  Bome  the  Chnrch  organised  itself, 
fixed  its  ehief  dogmas,  developed  its  main  docfarines,  and  set  np  its 
pew  nriesthood  in  the  place  of  the  old  pagan  sacerdoUdism,  and  took 
its  paee  among  powers  and  potentate.  In  the  honr  of  the  weak- 
DSBB  of  the  Qteek  empire,  and  when  the  Goths  and  Lombards  held 
IftHj  in  their  barbarons  grasp,  the  Pope  energetically  maintained 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  Some,  mtimidated  the  barbarians, 
Mtimated  the  Bomans,  and  riyalled  in  some  measure  the  Greek 
twi^ ;  thus  acquiring  a  prestige  which  senred  as  a  great  help  to  the 
tttsmment  of  temporal  sorerei^ty.  Gregory  lU.  declared  the 
iadapendenoe  of  Bome,  and  Fepin  and  Charlemagne,  Bome's  Pon- 
tiff-nders,  recseiTed  many  angmentations  of  power  and  territory. 
BiploBaey,  force,  and  cunning,  swelled  the  might  and  the  majesty 
of  the  Pa]^  States,  and  the  German  empire  formally  acknowledged 
the  ezdusire  authoritjr  of  the  Pope  in  a  wide  district  of  Italy,  and 
asKited  the  Tight  of  his  Holiness  to  undisputed  allegiance. 

The  migh^  mind  of  Kildebrand  had  seised  upon  the  ]^rime  power 
br  which  men  could  be  goyemed  i  he  had  darined,  to  his  own  yiew, 
we  pnrpoaea  to  which  nis  nredeeessors  had  aspired— to  unite  the 
entire  community  of  tiie  faithful  into  one  banded  brotherhood, 
aofed  by  the  same  spirit,  stirred  by  the  same  ambition,  and  acting 
from  the  same  motiye.  He  had  gathered  together  the  scattered 
threads  of  tiie  policy  of  former  Popes,  and  he  nad  planned  out  the 
wondroos  scheme  which  their  fiUid  efforts  had  only  foreshadowed ; 
and  he  left  this  great  idea  of  a  spiritual  goyemment  to  be  worked 
out  by  lua  successors.  In  this,  as  we  haye  just  stated,  they  were 
pretty  snooeasful,  and  had  acquired  acknowledged  soyereign  rights 
tmong  certain  states  in  Bome,  together  with  certain  priyileges  and 
immunities  in  many  other  countries.  I  grant  that  there  were  many 
tjranniea  perpetrated  by  seyeral  holders  of  the  Popedom,  but  these 
^  DO  means  conyinoe  us  that  the  Papai^  was  not  beneficial.  In- 
deed, we  think  that,  great  and  terrible  as  the  tyrannies  of  the  Popes 
were,  the  atrocities  of  the  seenlar  soyereignties  would  haye  been  far 
vene  had  that  not  been  there  with  a  might  aboye  monarchs  to 
Ritnb  from  eyil  and  to  constrain  to  good.    j>nxingmanyeentories 
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it  ftood  More  the  people  «§  their  protector,  aod  emong  eoveveigBs 
aa  llieir  master ;  aa,  ao  Joag  aa  it  did  ao  the  king  kneir  well  wbere 
an  aveiiger  of  blood  waa  to  be  found  bgr  people  it'iie  wvo^^  them, 
and  the  people  knew  at  what  thvooe  thej^  might  plaoe  their  petition 
for  xedreaa  of  ffneTaneea.  Aa  aeort  of  aov«rtign  arbiter  between 
■OFere^na,  noblea,  hoata,  and  pe^les,  the  Papacy  exereiaed  a  moat 
beneficial  inflnenoe  in  human  affiura ;  while,  \fy  its  f omiahing  «o 
many  traioed  atateamen  to  the  nationa,  it  piovided  a  Teat  boon  lor 
the  common  people.  The  hold  it  had,  too,  upon  theaevteral  atatea* 
men,  aa  being  bound  in  anpreme  fealty  to  it,  however  mneh  they 
were  enticed  to  serve  their  temporal  maateca,  had  a  good  affieot  in 
causing  a  sort  of  international  ciyility  which  gradually  grew  into 
international  law.  The  great  benefit  which  theoriata  now  dream  of 
about  an  intematione!  eommiaiion  for  the  aboKticm  of  war,  and  the 
fupreyie  deciaion  of  all  quastionawf  right  between  nation  and  nation, 
waa  the  function  in  which  the  Bapney  moatthoronghlyeKerted  itaelf 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 

The  moral  grandeur  of  the  Bapaqy  aa  a  aaeeadotal  power,  the 
intellactnal  gieatneaa  of  the  Papacy  aa  a  eeUege  of  trainii^  for 
atateamen,  the  temporal  might  of  tbe  Papaiiy  aa  having  devoted 
aulgeclB  in  all  landa  and  in  all  x«nka,  who  were  ready  to  give  alks 
gianee  to  it  in  the  laat  resort  in  any  matter  of  diapvte,  the  religioua 
aapremaqy  of  the  Papaqy  aa  holding  the  keya— (he  terhble  tripke 
key  a — ^were  alao  very  maiwed .  Then  the  theory  of  its  foundation  aa 
the  kingdom  of  Goa  in  the  earth — as  the  vexy  vioigevent4^  Jeans 
Chriat,  and  the  lieutenant  of  the  eternal  £iag,  hada great  effeat^ 
not  only  among  kings  and  peapk^  but  alao  over  the  administratom 
of  the  coneema  of  l£e  ^Holy  fiee  itself  $  lor,  however  iaaiaeen  mon'a 
pretenaiona  are,  thiqr  ^aem  alw^ya  bound  by  theee  vmy  pFotenaiona — 
to  some  extent,  at  fcaat^ — ^to  oonform  in  aeme  meaaare  to  their  appk- 
rent  aeope.  ^  So  that  even  thnao  of  oar  opponenta  who  may  feel  in- 
clined to  aljgmatiae  the  Papacy  aa  an  organized  hypocnay,  will  gain 
littie  in  argument  from  tbaioouae  unless  they  ean  prove  that  the 
bypoccisy  itself  did  not  operate  aa  a  xestiaint.  None  of  the  aeeu- 
sationaoi  heinoaa  aina  proferrable  againat  Siztua  YI.,,  Alexander  VL, 
Joliua  11^  Leo  X.,  4to.,  ean  be  urged  in  thia  relati<m  against  the 
beneficiality  of  the  Papacy,  becaoae  thaobjeotor  will  require  to  ahew 
cauae  why,  if  these  great  erimea  were  reaUy  chargeable  on  the 
Papacy,  as  ezceptioaaolv  wioked  as  compared  with  idl  other  sove- 
reignties, they  were  neither  followed  by  revel t  nor  amaignaeat;  will 
have  toprove  their  exopptional  guilt ;  and  will  require  to  bring  home 
to  the  Papacy  the  nerpatration  of  these  erimea  for  its  own  ftpecifio 
ends,  and  not  for  tke  mere  personal  eode  of  the  administrators.  I 
do  not  myself  see  how  the  negative  side  of  this  centroveriiy  can  be 
maintained  without  an  almoat  biaaphemoua  imputation  agaiaat  the 
God  of  proridence  for  auflering  aaovursignty  not  beneficial  to  the 
world  to  exist  under  the  name  and  lorm  of  Christ's  church  for  con* 
turies.  £ut  to  hring  the  matter  more  doaely  into  pontrovevaial 
possibility,  I  ventune  to  affirm  the  beneficiality  of  the  Papacy  aa  nn 
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hiitoris  inrtifaition  Pf«n  iha  fcUoMig  ^(iiaBiids,  which  those  who 
tirt  nanr  uttcnpt  to  ^laaur  £-— 

1.  3m  «nfli0iM»  of  tiie  byMv  his  bem  beoefioial  to  the  world 
beouee  iipgawea  the  m\ffiii  of  aonl  Jigenuj  and  the  power  of 
Hboa^bL  Fnmk  the  lowliett  raafce  of  aeo^irom  a  despised  moe, 
from  >  rented  meWafltor,  QhisitMai;^  aroee  and  spread,  Andfirom 
the  traitor  jostle  as  well  ashimailf,  A^eonviet  according  io  the  lawi 
of  Some,  the  Bomsn  pontiff  okiowd  hn  power,  aathority,  influence, 
and  nesitiom.  It  ia  beneficial  that  nwka  lesion  should  be  stamped 
iato  Listoiy  of  the  inij|;ht  of  ideas  over  ihe  most  powerful  forms  of 
goTemaienty  and  againat  apparenlly  Use  asost  stable  states;  that 
there  should  be  shown  in  «  most  palpsMe  and  undeniable  manner 
tile  fast  that  tbe  deniaed  ISaauoM^  whose  Master  was  over- 
mistezed  by  B4nn»t  hod  now  overmairteved  Eome»and  that,  too,  bj 
akeer  wagjit  of  thowht  and  the  rtnength  of  altered  convictions, 
like  mere  ezistenoe  of  this  apotest  «igardiiu[  the  powerlessness  of 
mere  might  as  against  a  soui-felt  truth,  and  of  the  superior  power  of 
m  inwanl  oonrietion  to  all  ontwaid  fbrcea,  ought  to  be  a  great 
leseen  for  humanity,  that  in  the  ooatioveBsy  between  force  and 
troth  the  former  must  fail,  the  latter  must  conquer. 

2.  The  prineipie  on  which  the  Pwaojf  was  founded  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  world.  That  priac^le  is  faith — faith  in  common 
&eti,  doctrines,  and  results.  It  i»A.good  thing  to  know  the  power 
of  fiuth.  An  tiie  foregeang  ag^egeigniies  in  the  world  were  soverei^- 
tiea  of  £aroe ;  the  Papaejr  was  a  sovereignty  of  liuth.  The  succession 
to  the  numaschy  of  that  snl)1ime,  ^odtonsive,  and  active  dominion 
irliose  chief  city  was  watered  bf  Um  "  yellow  Tiber  "  was  not  that 
of  heieditacy  descent,  nor  of  begseathment  from  legatee  to  legatee, 
nor  of  utoral  elaims,  nor  of  mat;  it  was  the  sovereignty  of  Uie 
dioice  of  the  faitbfuL  Common  as  might  possessing  right  is  in  the 
woild,  can  wa  denjr  that  it  waa  of  great  practical  benefit  in  the 
world  that  it  nhonld  be  seen  that  thei«  wiere  ties  wbicb  bound  man 
to  Bksn  much  more  aliongly  and  efieetively  than  the  mere  slavish 
power  (tf  fear  or  the  mere  mtilitariainsm  of  statecraft  P  To  show 
tlut  Isith  is  Slight*  and  that  it  possesses  and  exercises  an  influence 
^  effect  greater  than  balwarhs  askd  battle-fields,  thrones  and 
BWGEds,  ia  aor^r  a  great  boDcfit;  and  that  the  Papacy  has  shown 
the  might  of  this  psine^le  cannot^  we  presume,  be  truthfully 
denied. 

3w  Theybrm  of  government  adopted  by  the  Papacj[  was  beneficial 
to  the  world.  Thia  form  of  government  was  adminiBtrative.  It 
wts  net  the  mere  ezpreasion  of  the  wish  or  will  of  the  sovereign ; 
it  was  the  decision  of  a  sdect  court  of  trustworthy  advisers, 
poBtessed  of  a  certain  representative  ohantcter  and  of  a  dustincD  re- 
^poasibility,  as  being  in  some  measure  elected  as  well  aa  selected. 
Tbe  Papacy  was,  in  truth,  a  great  democratic  body  on  which  an 
viftoeiucy  Jbad  been  grafted.  The  lowest  peasant  could  enter  the 
Charch,  and  ooold  rise  to  the  tiara  bj  the  exercise  of  the  faculties 
vith  whtek  he  was  .endowed.  But  bemce  he  could  do  so  he  required 
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to  show  in  all  subordinate  positions  the  ability  to  obey  as  well  as 
to  effect ;  he  required  to  win  respect  and  power,  confidence  and 
esteem.  Then,  though  he  did  rise,  ne  was  compelled  to  rise  slowly, 
tested  at  every  step,  and  exposed  at  each  step  by  the  envy  of  eqnab, 
the  jealousy  of  supeiiors,  and  the  detestation  of  success  felt  by 
inferiors.  Here  were  the  secrets  of  the  successes  of  the  papal 
administrators  found ;  they  were  all  men  who  had  been  thorougnly 
trained  and  most  surelv  tested.  We  talk  now-a-days  of  our  compe- 
titive examinations;  tnese  examinations  were  not  mere  pedantic 
word-tests,  but  they  were  express  work-tests.  Here  is  a  piece  of 
work  to  do, — do  it,  do  it  thoroughly  and  weU  as  you  are  told ;  and 
when  you  hare  acquired  the  art  of  accomi>lishing  the  will  of  others, 
you  may  receiye  the  opportunity  of  exercising  a  will  of  your  own. 
Here  is  a  chance  offered  to  eyery  possessor  of  a  special  gift^  to  rise 
by  it  to  (he  highest  offices  for  wluch  his  sifts  quali^  him,  and 
here,  therefore,  were  is  a  specific  activity  of  the  whole  scheme,  from 
root  to  fruit 

4.  In  its  adminUtraiian  the  Papacy  was  beneficial  to  the  world. 
It  wrought  throughout  the  world  a  whole  network  of  agencies^ 
animated  by  one  spirit  and  stirred  to  one  end.  It  occupied  int^- 
ligence  everywhere ;  it  demanded  self-denial,  and  it  kept  its  best 
rewards  to  its  best  men.  It  was  a  great  idea  to  create  a  unity  of 
interests  in  idl  its  members,  and  to  keep  up  the  vital  circulation 
from  the  centre  at  Home  to  the  utmost  wildernesses  where  the 
humblest  hermit  dwelt.  In  its  administration  it  gave  a  lesson  of 
thorough  earnestness  and  perfect  organisation,  whion  nations  could 
copy  though  tbey  have  never  been  able  to  emulate  it. 

6.  Even  in  its  history— -bb  compared  with  any  other  sovereignty 
in  the  world,  taken  century  by  century  alongside  of  it— the  Papacy- 
has  been  beneficial  to  the  world.  It  is  easy  to  compute  the  evils 
laid  to  the  charge  of  a  state,  for  its  enemies  are  keen-sighted  to 
detect  its  faults,  and  loud  of  lung  and  tongue  to  expose  them ; 
but  even  thus  a  comparison  of  the  evils  of  tne  Papacy  as  a  state, 
will  result  in  its  favour  if  all  things  be  taken  into  the  calculation — 
the  ends,  the  means,  and  the  resmts.  Indeed,  b^  cutting  off  from 
itself  all  temptations  to  commit  crimes  capable  of  yieldinj^  to  Uiose 
who  committed  them  more  than  a  life-rent  advantage,  it  showed 
that  it  had  a  principle  in  it  superior  to  the  family  feuds  and  dynastic 
quarrels  and  the  uter-dynastic  wars  which  disgraced  histoiy  in 
former  times ;  while  in  modem  timer,  if  it  has  been,  or  rather 
seems  to  be,  less  immaculate  than  other  Gk>yemments»  a  great  deal 
of  this  is  owing  to  the  false  position  assigned  to  it  by  its  bitterest 
assailants  and  most  virulent  enemies.  Altogether,  while  repu- 
diating Catholicism  in  its  Somanistic  form,  and  willing  to  denounce 
the  Papacy  as  an  effete  form  of  church  government,  I  cannot  but 
affirm  that  there  is  no  greater  marvel  of  human  history  than  the 
Papacy,  no  monarchy  so  wondrous  as  the  Popedom,  and  no 
sovereignty  of  such  a  strange  nature  as  that  of  the  Pontificate; 
nor  can  I  doubt  that  so  singular  and  so  ancient  an  institution  has 
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been  prodnctiTe  of  mDcli  benefit  to  the  world  ;  those  who  would 
attempt  to  prove  a  neffatiye  so  rast  as  that  the  Papacy  has  been  of 
no  benefit  to  the  world  mnst  hare  hard  work.  We  snail  not  claim 
thai  they  shonld  do  so.  If  they  can  prove  that  the  balance  of 
beneficiality  is  not  in  its  &yonr,  then  we  shall  hold  them  to  haye 
done  enongh  to  prove  their  point ;  but  so  far  as  we  can  see,  in  the 
light  of  reason,  history,  social  life,  and  religion,  there  seems  to  be« 
no  good  gronnda  for  believing  otherwise  than  that  llie  Papacy  has 
been  beneficial  to  society  as  an  institution  and  an  infloence. 

Priloxathxs. 

.'irX&ATIYB  ABTZCLB. — I. 

Bt  the  term  Papacy,  in  the  question  now  proposed  for  debate,  we 
understand  not  so  much  Popery  as  a  religious  system — ^though 
that  cannot  be  wholly  omitted  from  consideration, — ^as  the  office, 
diffnity,  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Popes  of  Some,  to|[ether  with  their 
pMicy,  acts,  character,  and  influence.  In  considermg  whether  the 
P^MUsy  has  been  beneficial  to  the  world,  we  must  endeavour  to 
determine  whether  its  influences  and  effects  have  preponderated  on 
the  aide  of  good  or  on  that  of  evil.  Though  our  opponents  should 
show  that  in  some  two  or  three  ways  the  Papacy  has  oeen  beneficial, 
that  cannot  be  considered  to  be  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
<nieetion  now  under  debate :  for  who  or  what  is  there  that  is  evil, 
tnat  htm  not  been  in  some  way  or  other  beneficial  P  as  is  implied  in 
the  old  proverb,  "  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good." 
The  extravagance  of  a  number  of  individuals  may  have  been  of 
benefit  to  a  virtuous  and  deserving  family,  with  whom  they  have 
spent  their  money ;  but  if  themselves  and  their  own  families  have 
Men  mined,  and  many  others  greatly  injured  by  their  extravagance, 
would  it  be  right  to  say  that  tneir  extravagance  has  been  beneficial 
beesoBe  one  family  happened  to  be  benefited  by  it  P  A  monopoly 
may  be  of  great  service  to  a  few  individuals,  and  be  the  means  of 
iherr  amassing  vast  wealth,  while  it  may  be  impoverishing  and 
cnudiing  to  the  majority  of  the  nation ;  would  it  then  be  correct 
to  Bpeak  of  such  a  monopoly  as  having  been  beneficial  P  We  know 
that  it  may  be  alleged  with  truth  that  some  of  the  Popes  have  been 
patrona  of  learning,  science,  art,  and  individual  worth,  and  that 
they  Iiave  sometimes  taken  the  part  of  right ;  but  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  iniquities  of  the  Papacy  have  been  such  as  to  much  more 
than  counterbalance  all  its  good  effects,— if  it  can  be  shown  that, 
on  ike  whole,  the  infiuenoes  and  effects  of  the  Papacy  have  been 
evil  and  injurious, — ^then  it  will  be  plainly  proved  tnat  the  Papacy 
has  not  beoi  beneficial  to  the  world.  ■ 

We  understand  the  question  then  to  be.  Have  the  office,  dignity, 
diaracter,  measures,  and  infiuence  of  the  Popes  of  Bome  been 
beneficial  to  the  world  P 

To  this  question  we  reply  in  the  negative ;  and  in  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  our  answer  we  adduce, — 

1.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  Papacy,  firom  the  union  of 
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MMBe  temporal,  and  ao  great  apiritoal  power  in  the  aaiae  iadi- 
▼idual.  For  the  farthenmoe  of  adueinea  d  ambition  and  9fgumr 
diaement,  Uie  Fopea,  as  temporal  pnneea,  hare  entered  into  attutteea, 
raised  sippliea,  and  fnmianed  their  continffent  of  troom  ao  aa  to 
carry  on  an  offiBnuTO  war ;  but  when  en£ingerad  bj  defeat,  and 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  own  dominions  thev  raaorted  for 
shelter  to  their  'pontiGcal  robes,  and  called  on  aU  Chriatendwn 
to  protect  ihe  head  of  the  nniversal  Ckoroh.  This  pari  ha 
been  freqnentliy  played  by  the  Popes  with  great  addxeia  aad 
^itdvantsge,  to  the  detriment  of  ranons  nations  in  their  tarn  ; 
for  the  extreme  saoredness  attributed  to  their  persons  has  led  to 
their  being  protected  by  ▼axioos  powen  with  mjustice  to  others, 
when  bot  for  ibeir  peculiar  position  they  would  flave  been  left^io 
the  usual  and  just  eonseouences  of  detisat  in  war ;  and  thua  the 
FapajCT'  has  been  not  benendal,  but  injurious. 

2.  xke  authorify  claimed  by  the  Popes  abore  all  Jawfol  eaatlii^ 
soiwreigns. 

The  authority  Quob  daimedhas  led  to  a  baBefalinterforeaee  in.  the 
affiuza  of  the  xiationa.  ^  Sub|eets  haye  been  eountenanoed  in  break- 
iag  faith  with,  in  distarbmg  the  gOTemment  of,  and  even  in 
pTOJi^  to  death,  heretical  sovereigns.  Kingdoms  have  been  laid 
under  interdict.  The  persons  of  monavohs  uve  been  enslaved  aiaid 
tnunpledoo.  Princes  have  been  deposed,  and  aobjeots  absokred 
from  their  obedience.  The  Popes  have  paralyzed  paxliamenta, 
agitoted  nations,  and  aown  heart-burnings  among  peoples,  intio- 
dncin^  and  carrying  on  war,  bloodshed,  adversity,  and  numberlesa 
calamities.  Can  ihese  measures  of  the  Papacy  have  been  beneficial 
to  the  world  P  That  the  Popes  have  given  an  ill  example  to  aaib- 
jecta,  let  the  foDowiag  relation  by  Baronias,  a  celebrated  Roman 
Qaibolic  historian,  show : — *'  Oar  lord  the  Pope  sat  in  his  pontifiaal 
chair,  holding  between  his  feet  the  golden  imperial  crown ;  and  ike 
Buperor  (H-enry  TI.,  of  Germany),  with  bait  head,  received  the 
crown,  and  the  ±Unpies8  likewise  her  crown  from  the  feet  of  oar 
lord  the  Pope.  But  our  lord  the  Pope  immediately  struck  with 
his  foot  the  crovm  of  the  £mperor,  and  knocked  it  to  the  ground, 
s^^fyin^  that  he  has  the  power  to  depoae  him  from  the  imperial 
dignitv  if  he  deserved  it." 

1.  Papal  bulls  and  indulgences  will  tell  us  whether  the  Pspacy 
haa  been  beneficial  to  the  world. 

A  bull  of  Clement  Til.  declared  the  ^otrine  of  works  of 
supererogation  to  be  an  article  of  faith.  It  was  said  that  Chriat 
had  done  more  than  was  necessary  to  make  atonement  fprain ;  that 
one  drop  of  His  blood  would  have  sufficed,  but  that  he  ahed  it  co- 
piously to  form  a  treasure  for  His  Church,  which  the  sopererogatcry 
merits  of  tlie  saints,  the  reward  of  the  good  works  they  have  done 
beyond  their  obligation,  have  augmented.  The  keeping  and 
management  of  this  treasure,  it  was  said,  were  confided  to  Christ's 
vicar  upon  earth.  Under  John  XXIL  a  tariff  of  indulgences  waa 
invented.    laeeat^  if  not  detected,  was  to  cost  five  groats ;  and  six 
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if  it  ««i  kaomi.  ThcM  wag»  rtgted  price  for  niipdar,  infiMitioida, 
■^^^'  P«!J«y«  ^B^  ^  ^®  yvAT  1300,  Bonifaoe  VIII.  puUiabed 
A  Ml  ia  wiMk  Le^cdued  that  evwj  handred  yean  «I1  who  made 
a  ailgriBMge  to  Sone  should  xieceiTe  a  plenary  mdjoJ^mee.  Fzom 
tin  jirU  fHogle  floeked  in  erowde.  Thej  brought  with  them  rich 
^magi^i  end  the  Pope  had  hie  ooff&n  refJeniahed.  Could  aa 
iofttetioawhiehBropagatod  Boehbase  deiaaione  oneol^^ 
•ad  which  ao  miaemtlj  inxipagated  them  for  world^  gaii^  be  bene- 
iifliai  to  the  world  ?  Aad  wae  it  not  the  tendency  of  what  was  thm 
vn^Mgatod,  not  on^' to  deceive  men's  sonlsand  ruin  thcmetmally, 
W  also  to  eacoorage  the  practice  among  men  prone  enough  to  am 
■iieady,  of  all  crimes  aad  wickednesses,  aad  thus  make  the  Papaof 
tobe  ia  erdjr  sense  a  deadly  evilP 

4  The  peraecatioBs  of  the  excellent  of  the  earih  l|y  the  Popes  of 
Rome,  whenever  they  have  been  able  to  persecute,  show  that  the 
PuiBcgr  haa  ever  been  injurioas  the  world. 

For  centories  the  Popes  practised  persecution  by  fire  and  fagot, 
nek  and  tortove,  imprisonment  and  death.  Others  nave  perseeated 
ham  paasion,  but  the  Popes  have  persecuted  from  principle.  The 
ezteRninatioB  of  heretics  has  been  their  avowed  object.  And  thcj 
hne  not  only  kiUed  the  bodies  of  such,  but  have  dumed  the  power 
to  daam  their  aoals — to  pursue  them  not  only  to  the  limits  ol'  time, 
bat  to  cuzae  them*  to  all  eternity.  Nor  have  the  murders  thev  com- 
Bitted  or  enoouraged  been  common  murders.  They  have  oittimea 
bsea  wholeasde  butcheries,  e,g,,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Ac  And  haa  the  Papacy,  which  has  autfaoriaed,  directed,  coua- 
tnanced,  and. defended  such  measures,  been  beneficial  to  the  world? 

5.  Tgaatina  Loyola  and  his  companions  were,  by  a  bull  of  Paul 
nL,  iacorpcrated  as  "  The  Society  of  Jesus."  The  actions  and 
Jafhaaee  of  the  cTeeuits  wiU  show  us  whether,  in  incorporating  this 
•oeie^,  the  Pope  acted  for  the  world's  bencdt.  To  show  what  the 
inflaeooe  of  tlie  Jesuits  has  been  we  five  an  extract  from  Macaulay's 
Sssaj  on  **  Baake's  History  of  the^pes  " :— "  Jesuits  were  to  be 
found  under  every  disguise,  and  in  every  country ;  scholars,  phy- 
aeisns,  merchants,  serving  men ;  in  the  hostile  court  of  Sweden,  in 
the  old  xaaaor-honses  of  Cheshire,  among  the  hovels  of  Connaught ; 
nguiag,  inatructing,  consoling,  steaUngj  awav  the  hearts  of  the 
Wtkg,  animating  the  courage  of  the  timid,  holding  up  the  crucifix 
before  the  eyes  m  the  dying.  Nor  was  it  less  their  office  to  plot 
^gabtt  tha  thrones  and  lives  of  apostate  kings,  to  spread  evil 
maoura,  to  raise  tumults,  to  inflame  civil  wars,  to  arm  the  band  of 
the  assaaaia.  Inflexible  in  nothing  but  in  their  fidelity  to  the 
Ckoreh,  thej  were  equally  readv  to  appeal  in  her  cause  to  the  spirit 
of  loyalty  and  to  the  spirit  of  freedom.  Extreme  doctrines  of 
obedience  aad  extreme  doctrines  of  liberty,  tbe  right  of  rulers  to 
Busffovem  the  people,  tiie  right  of  every  one  of  the  people  to  plunge 
Us  knife  ia  the  heart  of  a  bad  ruler,  were  inculcated  by  tUe  same 
nan,  according  as  he  addressed  himself  to  the  subject  of  Philip,  or 
to  the  sobr|eot  of  Xliaabeth.    Some  described  these  divines  as  the 
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most  rigid,  others  at  the  mott  indolfrent  of  Bpiritnal  direoton ;  and 
both  doscriptions  were  correct.  The  truly  deyout  liatened  with 
awe  to  the  high  and  saintly  morality  of  the  Jesnit.  The  gay  cara- 
Iter  who  had  ran  his  riyal  throagh  the  body,  the  frail  beauty  who 
had  forgotten  her  marriage  yow,  found  in  the  Jesuit  an  easy,  well- 
bred  man  of  the  world,  who  knew  how  to  make  allowance  for  the 
little  irregularities  of  people  of  fashion.  The  confessor  was  strict  or 
lax,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  penitent.  The  first  object  was 
to  drive  no  person  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Since  there  were 
bad  people,  it  was  better  that  they  should  be  bad  Catholics  than  bad 
Protestuits.  If  a  person  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  brayo,  a 
libertine,  or  a  gambler,  that  was  no  reason  for  making  him  a  here- 
tic too."  Such  a  society  of  men  could  not  be  other  turn  a  curse  to 
the  world,  and  it  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  Papacy  that  they 
were  i«heltered  and  that  they  flourished. 

6.  The  {>ersonal  character  of  the  Popes,  and  the  encourajapement 
given  to  wickedness  through  the  {practice  of  it  by  persons  in  their 
exalted  and  supposed  spiritoal  station,  proves  that  the  Papacy  has 
been  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  world.  We  know  that  example, 
whether  it  be  good  or  evil,  traveb  downwards.  The  example 
of  sovereigns  influences  their  courts,  and  thence  descends  to  tke 
next  in  rank,  influencing  aU  grades  of  society.  We  need  not  go 
out  of  our  own  country  for  proof  of  this  fact  in  human  nature. 
The  example  of  profanity  ana  licentiousness  given  by  Charles  H. 
infected  and  influenced  the  whole  nation ;  and  the  pattern  of  virtue 
given  by  our  present  beloved  Sovereign  has  had  a  mighty  effect  for 
good  on  aU  classes  of  her  subjects.  If  such,  then,  be  the  effect  of 
example  as  set  by  common  human  bein^,  what  must  be  its  effect 
when  given  by  a  personage  unique  in  his  character  and  position, 
and  exalted  aboTC  all  other  earthly  personages  P  What  inference 
so  natural  to  be  drawn  by  those  who  viewed  the  Pope  as  infallible, 
as  that  deeds  done  by  tiie  yicegerent  of  the  Most  High  must  at 
least  be  Toid  of  any  gross  sin  P  and  if  not  grossly  sinful  in  him,  why 
80  in  them  P 

But  what  was  the  personal  character  of  the  Popes  P  Let  us  hear 
witnesses.  Erasmus,  in  his  "Praise  of  FoUy,"  writes,  "Are  there 
more  formidable  enemies  of  the  Church  than  those  impious  Pontiflb 
who,  by  their  silence,  allow  Jesus  Christ  to  be  disannulled ;  who 
bind  Him  by  their  mercenary  laws,  falsify  Him  by  their  erroneous 
interpretations,  and  strangle  Him  by  their  pestilential  lifeP"  Of 
Alexander  VI.,  Gaicciardmi  writes,  "  In  his  manners  he  was  moat 
shameless ;  wholly  divested  of  sincerity,  of  decencjr,  and  of  truth; 
without  fidelity,  without  relipon ;  in  Lis  ayarice,  immoderate ;  in 
his  ambition,  insatiable ;  in  his  cruelty,  more  than  barbarous';  witii 
a  most  ardent  desire  of  exalting  his  numerous  children  by  whaterer 
meins  it  might  be  accomplished."  Of  Julius  IL,  Soseoe  writes, 
"  Bold,  enterprising,  ambitious,  and  indefatigable,  he  neither  sought 
repose  himself,  nor  allowed  it  to  be  enjoyea  by  others.  loi  searoh- 
ing  for  a  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth  it  would  indeed  have  been 
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difficult  to  hare  foand  a  person  whoee  conduct  and  temper  were 
more  direeUy  opposed  to  the  mild  spirit  of  Christianity  and  the 
examj^e  of  its  Founder." 

Of  JJBO  X.  the  same  historian  says,  **  In  one  respect,  however, 
it  18  impossible  that  tho  conduct  of  Leo  X.,  as  a  temporal  prince 
can  eitner  be  Justified  or  extenuated.  If  a  sovereign  ezpecUi 
to  meet  with  ndelity  in  his  allies  or  obedience  in  his  subjects, 
he  ought  to  consider  his  own  engagements  as  sacred,  and  his 
promises  as  inviolable.  In  condescending  to  make  use  of  trea- 
chery against  his  adversaries  he  sets  an  example  which  shakes 
the  foundations  of  his  own  authority,  and  endangers  hia  own 
safety;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the  untimely 
death,  of  the  Pontiff  was  the  consequence  of  an  act  of  revenge.  The 
same  misconduct  which  probably  shortened  hia  days  has  also  been 
injurious  to  his  fame ;  and  the  certainty,  that  he  on  many  occasions 
resorted  to  indirect  and  treacherous  means  to  circumvent  or  destroy 
hia  adversaries,  has  caused  him  to  be  accused  of  crimes  whirh  are  not 
only  unsupported  by  any  positive  evidence,  but  are  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable.  He  has,  however,  sufficient  to  answer  for  in 
this  respect,  without  being  charged  with  conjectured  offences. 
Under  the  plea  of  freeins  the  territory  of  the  church  from  the 
dominion  of  its  usurpers,  he  became  a  usurper  himself;  and  on  the 
pretext  of  punishing  the  guilt  of  others,  was  himself  guilty  of  great 
atrocities.' 

7.  The  religion  of  tbe  Popes,  of  which  the  Papacy  is  the  head, 
and  which  has  been  patronized,  encouraged,  and  defended  by  Popes, 
shows  that  the  Papacy  has  been  of  indescribable  injury  to  the  wurld. 

Wbereverthe  Popery  reigns,  wickedness  prevails.  The  murders 
of  Ireland,  the  universal  perjury  of  her  witness-box,  the  rioting, 
violence,  drunkenness,  filth,  and  profligacv  of  the  lower  Irish  con- 
gregated together  in  tbe  large  towns  of  England,  show  such  to  be 
the  case.  An  eminent  barrister  has  declared  that  in  Ireland,  no 
one  in  a  court  of  justice  attaches  the  least  credit  to  the  testimony 
given  upon  oath  by  the  lower  Irish.  The  truth  is  only  to  be 
elicited  by  cross-examination.  And  for  this  Popery  is  responsible, 
it  being  a  Popish  dogma  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  Heretics, 
and  thus  perjury  is  sanctified.  Popery  encourages  numerous 
delusions  of  an  awful  character — ^as  that  the  Pope  is  infallible; 
that  he  has  power  to  pardon  sin;  that  the  Virgin  Mary  is  u 
lawful  object  of  worship ;  that  the  consecrated  wafer  is  the  actual 
body  of  Christ ;  and  many  other  similar  errors  or  deceptions.  Popery 
is  a  hindrance  to  all  desirable  progress,  and  a  barrier  against  true 
religion.  It  enslaves  all  whom  it  influences.  The  palpable  back- 
wardness in  knowledge  and  in  all  works  of  utility  in  all  countries 
where  Popery  prevails  sufficiently  shows  this ;  and  the  very  claim 
of  the  Popes  to  infallibility-^an  impossibility  of  erring — is  neces- 
sarily a  barrier  to  progress,  as  Galileo  and  others  have  had  to  prove. 

For  these  reasons  we  believe  that  the  Papacy  has  not  been  bene- 
ficial to  the  world.  8.  8. 
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18  A.  CONSEBYATIYB  SUPEUOE  aX>  ▲  WH» 

IjaiQSTBYf 

This  question  sbotild  be  reasoDed  oat  hiatorioallj',  and  I810  con- 
olliston  Bought  should  be  based  on  some  principle  or  p^incipT<'8  flrom 
which  an  answer  shonld  be  seen  to  ri^suU  as  essential  and  neoea* 
sary.  ConserratiBm  is  altogether  misrepresented  in  the  present 
generation.  The  Toice  of  the  enemy  has  been  heard,  lintened  to* 
regarded,  and  believed  against  the  OonscrTative  party,  and  that 
same  party's  rannts  hare  been  accepted  as  an  historical  gospel. 
Beform,  and  the  extension  of  the  franchise  are  excellent  words  to 
juggle  with.  Whiggery  claims  to  be  the  opener  of  the  door  a  of  the 
"British  Parliament  to  the  working  classes.  Bat  it  is  well  known 
that  it  admits  of  no  infiaences  there  except  money  influences. 
Whiggism  means  mammonism.  The  Whigs  are  the  sticklers  fbr 
a  money  qualification,  and  the  opponents  of  the  ballot,  because 
they  want  only  those  to  possesK  power  who  are  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  state  of  things  or  leaft  posnible 
alteration  of  them.  They  fatten  on  panics  and  batten  on  war ; 
they  stoop  and  snivel  when  they  are  a^ked  to  state  their  prinof- 
ples  ;  the  modem  Whig  Moloch  is  expediency. 

Gonserratism  is  government  by  principles,  by  English  wisdom 
and  justice.  The  opposition  the  Conservatives  offered  to  so-called 
Beform  bills  were  really  offered  to  the  trickeries  of  the  Whicrs 
who  wished  to  make  their  bill  a  bill  for  the  further  nroteotion  of 
moneyed  men,  manufacturers,  and  speenUtora.  The  ODnserratives 
have  all  along  scouted  the  idea  of  making  anythinflr  paramoant  in 
legislation  but  the  honour  and  the  interests  of  England. 

llie  Whigs  agitated  reform,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation, 
but  to  break  the  power  of  the  old  Tories.  They  framed  their 
biU  expressly  to  attain  that  end,  and  not  to  adrantage  the 
country.  They  were  the  aug(;esteni  of  the  **IriHh  coercion,*' 
they  were  the  peddling  politioians  of  tiie  poor  law  amendment, 
they  were  the  real  supporters  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  they  steadfastly 
combined  to  keep  their  repealer  out  of  office  during  the  remainder 
of  his  lifetime.  They  were  the  mutilaton  of  and  intriguers  with 
royal  despatches,  they  were  the  consecrators  of  the  French  coup 
d^iiiU,  the  proposers  of  the  Conspiracy  to  Ifarder  Bill  Ibr  the 
safety  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  they  were  the  dastardly  time-servers, 
who  played  fast  and  loose  with  the  last  European  war^as  well  as 
the  patchers  of  that  vile  peace  at  any  prioe  treaty,  whidk  left 
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Sni^laiid  as  muoh  hjuniliated  despite  the  hatoism  of  its  amies  at 
the  Cnmea,  as  Eussia  had  been. 

wJiSf  ^fiTT*-^^"*  struRKled  agaiost  the  terrible  catastrophes 

parte  wars  1816-1829,  aad  did  much  for  the  commTitation   of 
^e  distress ;  Oiey  gave  Catholic  emancipation  and  they  resisted  the 
early  aggressions  of  Eussia  »  the  Lerant  j  and,  still  more  to  their 
ojeditj^  they  broke  no  pledges  regarding  parliamentary  reform. 
They  have  thought  more  of  getting  up  rigSt  Administration  thimof 
paasmg  law»  for  the  pwjsjotion^  the  Whigs  did.  of  cheap  labour 
and  hearing  taxation.    They  effectively  helped  Ireland  at  the  t^e 
of  tiie  potato  failura,  and  they  instituted  direct  as  opposed  to 
mdirce*  tjttatiOT^  T^ev  have,  besides,  accomplished  a  Eeform 
ttU.  "ad  iun^e  teought  the  nation  once  again  into  the  position  that 
fliepoesibih^  of  governing  by  pnnciples  is  possible.    As  the  true 
nafamial  pari^  the  Conservatives  are  superior  to  the  Whigs,  and  the 
eomnon  feeling  of  the  common  people  is  just  in  ite  verdict  that  a 
t;DDaenrative  is  superior  to  a  Whig^  government.  D.  B.  E. 


aariM  SOeznxu.— The  diieiissions  of  debating  sooieties  aie  onlj  the 

formal  oeessioM  on  whioh  the  oonaciooa  life  of  the  intelleot  duen- 

taagtoi  for  itMlf  ita  own  p«rpl«Dtie[^  tentati? ely  aaaerts  its  own  tendencies 
•--gw  into  pRmnonal  ind^denoe,  and  marks  out  its  own  aoheme  of 
firtow  aUtaaoia.     This  is  not  talk,  it  la  preparation  for  aotion,  it  is  the 
•Ini^g  up  and  osganiaakion  of  intelleotnal  energy,  it  is  intellectoal  voU- 
tioii.    No  do«bt,  to  those  who  hare  entered  on  those  sorU  of  responsibili- 
tiaa»  whiok,  like  the  wsponsibiUties  of  statesmen.  inTol?e  in  a  high  desiee 
the  h^»pine98  of  others,  there  seems  something  childish  about  disousaions 
vheiher  Strafford  deserved  death,  or  Pope  was  a  true  poet.    But  that  is 
pohr  bennse  they  have  got  to  a  different  stage  of  life,  and  nothing  material 
m  their  future  destiny  could  possibly  be  determined  by  their  giving  their 
iniiub  gravely  to  either  discussion.    With  young  men  at  college  it  is  quite 
diffarent.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  those  acts  of  deliberate  intellectual 
and  moral  choice  which  give  rise  to.  and  are  encouraged  by,  debating  soote 
Hm,  are  in  fact  the  erystalliaing  points  of  character,  the  facts  on  which  the 
fiitvre  enrrent  of  efaaraeter,  its  narrowness  and  intensity,  or  width  and 
ealMidity,  ite  sincerity  or  spirit  of  comprmnise,  its  sobriety  or  fanaticism 
its  iafteUeetiial  oynioism  or  BBoral  eamestneas,  chiefly  depend.    A  debate 
whsShsv  Pope  er  Wordsworth  was  the  greater  poet— whether  Greece  or 
*oae  had  eiercised  the  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  worid— whether 
^b^»  <»  Mill  were  the  truer  teacher—has  often,  we  feel  no  doubt,  done 
nana  to  dsCermiiie  the  future  lives  of  great  men,  and  through  them  the 
ntms  of  gpgland,  than  hundreds  of  so-called  "praotical"  debates  in  the 
Haase  of  GaottnoBa— debates,  say,  on  limited  liability,  or  the  taxes  on  malt 
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S^^je  (^bbrqxbU 


"UPWAED!" 

A  WOBD   FOB  TOUlfO  MXH. 

{A  New  Year's  Addreee  to  a  lAUrmry  Soeieiy,) 

LiFB  is  eha,ngp.  "Time  flies"  is  a  mere  truism,  bat  common 
place  as  it  is,  it  indicates  a  fact  re^purding  human  existence  wluch 
can  never  be  ignored  without  detrmient  to  the  soul :  for  as  time 
flies,  life  shortens,  and  the  long  perspective  of  ^outh  and  hope 
contracts  as  the  years  pass,  iiready  the  revolying  moons  have 
brought  us  once  again  to  the  threshold  of  a  new  year.  How  short 
have  seemed  the  gliding  months ! — how  quick  the  passage  of  the 
doty-freighted  da^s !— -how  speedy  the  oncome  of  the  season  of 
Janus-faced  reflectiveness !  The  Past — ^how  marvellous  have  been 
the  incidents  of  life  and  history,  of  emotion  and  thought,  of  aim  and 
effort,  crowded  into  its  narrow-looking  space-— space  which  formerly 
appeared  like  an  estuary  openine  on  a  wide,  wide  sea,  but  now 
impresses  us  as  a  confined  embankment  built  with  the  masomry  of 
time !  The  Present — how  moment-short,  how  seemingly  inadeauate 
to  endeavour  or  accomplishment — to  the  work  that  culs  us  ana  the 
duties  that  devolve  upon  ub!  The  Future — how  wide  its  far- 
stretching  vistas,  how  limitless — limitless  as  the  oovetousness  of 
"  young  desire  " — its  forth-lying  distances  seem !  and  yet  we  know 
tmit,  at  any  moment,  tHe  seal  of  death  may  be  placed  on  the  eyes 
that  behold  them  with  rapture,  and  look  on  them  as  their  in- 
heritance. Timers  flight  is  an  uncertain  one,  and  its  goal  is 
unmarkable  by  the  eye  of  man.  We  know,  truly,  whitherward  it 
tends ;  and  we  can  see,  as  the  last  footing  it  attains,  the  mive. 
But  why  should  .death  conquer  us  on  the  levels  of  life,  or  lay  us 
low  in  the  valley-lands  P  Wh}r  should  not  our  grave  be  like  that  of 
Moses  on  the  mountain  summits,  with  the  Pisgah  view  of  eternity 
clear  in  our  eye  P  It  was  on  Mount  Moriah's  top  that  Abraham 
fought  the  *' good  fight/'  which  won  him  the  title  of  "the  father  of 
the  faithful.'*  From  the  bare  and  splintered  peaks  of  Sinai  oome 
down  the  law  of  life  to  man.  On  Carmel's  heights  the  efficaoioas 
fervent  prayer  of  Elijah  brought  rain  to  the  thirst-spent  inhabitants 
of  Palestine.  "An  exceeding  high  mountain"  was  the  scene  of  a 
nvondrous  temptation ;  a  mount  was  the  place  of  a  marvellous  death; 
and  from  the  summit  of  a  mountain  the  Greatest  departed  from 
the  sight  of  men  into  the  radiancy  of  His  own  eternity ;  in  order 
that  it  might  be  true  that,  as  the  mountains  are  round  about 
Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about  His  people  from  heaoefbrth, 
even  for  ever." 
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Such  ideas  hare  come,  like  a  mailing  flood,  into  my  bouI  as  I  was 
seeking  "  a  word  in  season"  for  the  New  Year's  Address,  which  I 
hire  been  now,  as  yonr  President,  privileged  to  deliyer  for  three 
tnoeessiTe — and,  let  me  say  it,  also  suocessful  years.  I  have  already 
bidden  yon  go  "Porward!"  with  brave  and  loyal  hearts  on  the 
pathway  of  duty ;  "  Forward !  "  in  despite  of  innate  fears  or  out- 
wird  opposition ;  "  Forward ! "  in  the  face  of  danger  and  difficulty ; 
"Forward!"  with  all  energy  and  might  of  spirit  to  dare  and 
do  whktsoeyer  lies  before  you!  I  have  already  urged  yon 
**  Onward ! "  thoogh  the  heart  ahould  fail  and  the  Umbs  become 
veakened;  "Onward!"  though  daunting  threats  surround  and 
causes  of  fear  thicken  in  the  air ;  "  Onward ! "  though  ambushed 
foes  may  lark,  or  obstinate  enemies  may  harass;  ''Onward!" 
though  the  soul  wavers  and  faith  shrinks ;  "  Onward ! "  while 
Hope  exhibits  a  shred  of  her  heaven-blue  banner,  and  life  has  a 
throb  in  the  treasury  of  the  heart.  And  what  can  I  say  more  P 
What  other  word  of  misht,  of  spirit-stirring  potency,  of  energy- 
trousing  force,  is  left  mer  What  can  inject  into  the  very  centre  of 
the  flouT  a  divine,  life-nerving  pith,  capable  of  strengthening  you 
to  greater  effort,  increased  ardour,  or  a  forceful  activity  such  as  is 
fiot  implied  in  these P  There  is  surely  no  single  vocable  in  England's 
Uagna^e  of  sxipremer  import  than  these— no  concatenation  of  syl- 
lables mvented  in  recoraed  time  of  mightier  concernment  and 
greater  fulness  of  content !  Forward  !  Onward !  I  can  but  reiterate 
^  phrase  and  re-urge  mj  message,  until  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
expectant  heart  of  each  kmdles  into  aspiration,  and  the  spirit,  all 
but  and  concentred  into  a  unit  of  might,  resolves  to  use  its  faith- 
fiilleit  endeavours  to  go  forward,  to  toil  onward,  and — ah  I  I  have 
it  now ! — ^to  straggle  upward  !  Upward ! — fit  watchword  for  the 
Hring  soul ;  for  the  appetant  spirit,  eager  to  rise  to  all  the  possible 
heights  of  its  being  and  destiny. 

"  In  lifers  rosy  morning,  in  manhood's  firm  pride, 
Let  this  be  the  motto  your  footsteps  to  guide,^ 
In  storm  or  in  sunshine,  whatever  assail, 
We*U  onward  and  upward^  and  never  say  fail !  *' 

"Upward"  is  sinewy,  alert,  and  daring;  hardy,  defiant,  and  intrepid: 
there  is  in  it  pith,  resolve,  and  confronting  nerve ;  enterprise,  ad- 
Tenturousness,  and  chivalry.  It  admits  the  tendency  of  the  heart  to 
halt  and  hesitate,  to  seek  eaee  and  to  delight  itself  in  the  haunts  of 
frail-spirited  luxury  or  effeminating  indolency ;  but  it  is  resistive  of 
aHurements,  mettlesomely  opposed  to  threatening  dangers,  and  un- 
>ppalled  by  difficulties.  "  Upward  "  is  springy  and  free-footed ;  the 
^laiticity  of  the  soul  is  vital  m  it ;  it  indicates  a  sense  of  power,  and 
lomsts  a  compressed  and  unexhausted  energy  of  mind ;  it  speaks 
of  former  lowliness,  of  nobler  efforts,  of  higher  aspirations,  of  more 
■trenuous  endeavours ;  it  implies  a  desire  to  leave  the  earth  and 
><ar  the  aky ;  it  expresses  determination  and  an  infelt  potentiality 
of  being,  not  yet  used  up  in  the  exertions  of  the  past,  or  expended 
li5r        ^  E 
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in  lihe  toifl  of  the  ferwarcl  and  onward  movements  made.  It  stands 
in  -the  face  of  l^e  gorge-rent  slopes,  and  looks  with  danntleas  eye  on 
the  sky-cleaTing  upland  heights;  it  sees  the  fissures  and  itiie  chMois 
through  whieh  the  roelc-firettedt  orrents  hasten,  without;  despair  or 
«  blanohing  of  the  oheek,  and  it  recognises  the  roughness  cf  the 
way  with  a  oalm,  sonl-strengthening  faith  in  the  might  of  pemovapr- 
anoe.  It  acknowledges  that  earth  is  not  given  as  the  plaoe  of 
homfln  repose,  and  that  life  is  not  bestowed  for  indolent  rest.  It 
accepts,  as  a  fact,  that  if  we  would  see  the  son  rise  early  we  must 
olimD,  and  if  we  would  eatch  the  latest  lingering  of  day  we  jnust 
stand  upon  the  inonntain-tops ;  that  it  is  from  the  beetling  headhmds 
of  the  hills  we  see  the  most  of  earth,  and  gaae  upon  the  largest 
stret(Aes  of  the  sky ;  and  that  while  the  TaSeys  are  darkening  in 
the  gloom  of  ni^ht, — 

**  The  mountain  sammits,  snnHt  s^Sl^ 
Look  proadly  into  beaTen/* 

It  is  on  the  mountain*tops  that  beacon-fixes  are  lighted,  and 
thither  it  is  that  the  strong  climber  must  make  his  wi^  who  desines 
to  warn  the  low-lying  dwellers  in  humble  hamlets  of  approaching 
daiLzers.  On  the  Imi-heights  the  bonfires  are  set  alight  that  the 
oatnush  of  their  flames  may  regale  the  eye  with  tidings  of  gladness. 
On  the  upland  summits  cairns  are  built  and  landmarks  are  erected. 
Out  in  tne  wastes  of  the  sea  the.  up-jutting  peaks  of  the  rodty 
headlands  are  topped  with  lighthouses.  The  fire-cross  flares,  the 
Haestoff  waves,  the  watoh  is  set,  and  the  outlook  is  kept  on  the 
stiQwart  bluffs  or  the  towering  steep,  the  lofty  crag  or  ulc  ckrud- 
capped  cliff.  The  tall  steeple  rings  forth  the  bell-peal,  the  topmast 
bears  the  flying  colours  of  heroes,  and  the  banners  are  held  alolt 
while  contention  reigns  in  the  plains.  On  the  tip-ton  tower  of  the 
castle  hangs  the  insignia  of  greatness,  on  the  crest  or  the  mountain 
masses  of  the  earth  the  very  heavens  seem  to  rest  and  turn,  and  it 
is  from  the  cloud-piercing  hQls  that  the  fertilizing^  rirers  flow  into 
the  valleys ;  on  them  the  benison  is  poured  which  fills  the  lands 
with  plenty  and  men's  homes  with  gladness.  To  beiupiring,  then, 
to  be  persifltentljr  determined  to  pursue  an  upward  course,  is  to  be 
engaged  in  working  out  the  greatness  of  being  :— 

"For  from  the  birth 
Of  mortal  man,  the  sovereign  lUker  said, 
That  not  in  hamble  or  in  brief  delight,  ' 
Not  in  the  fading  eohoos  of  renown, 
Power's  purple  robes,  nor  Pleasure's  flowery  ]ap» 
The  Boul  should  find  enjoyment ;  but  from  these, 
Turning  disdunfol  to  a  higher  good. 
Through  all  the  asoent  of  thiogs  enlace  her  ^iew, 
Till  every  bound  at  length  should  disappear, 
And  infinite  perfection  close  the  scene. 

'< Upward"  is  a  word  that  indicates  a  spirit  is  its  uttervr  superior 
to  dalliance,  indolence,  and  sloth.   The  P«st  has  not  exhausted  the 
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pitii  of  the  80ul;  the  Present,  however  filled  with  delight,  can 
neither  satiafj  nor  aiitiate  it.  Endeavour  ia  not  alaokened  by 
accomplishment,  nor  ia  effort  paralyzed  by  the  fordi-look  of  fear ; 
the  heart  ia  not  anbdued  by  the  whupera  of  the  ayren  roicea  of  the 
lenies,  dnlled  by  the  preaanre  of  aorrow,  or  flattered  by  tlie  aonga 
of  self-eateem.  It  anggeata  a  eareer  and  a  fatnre,  power  within  and 
poeaibilitiea  without.  The  eye  is  lit  with  life,  ^e  pulae  ia  atrong 
m  ita  beat,  the  aenae  of  fatigue  ia  despiaed  by  the  ainew,  and  tiie 
energy  of  tiie  limb  gaina  ita  force  from  the  heroic  impulsea  of  the 
BouL  When  the  inspiring  activity  of  tliB  entire  being  ia  auffuaed 
with  the  delicioua  enthuaiaam  wmch  panta  for  nobler  work  and 
higher  achievementa,  and  the  very  central  elementa  of  your  nature 
incite  you  to  ardent  aapirationa,  ao  that  "  Upward  **,  lancea  itaelf 
forth  bom  your  atirred  apirit,  do  not  palter  with  th!e  outflarii  of 
lapiration  to  which  it  haa  prompted,  but — 

"  Pmy  Heaven  for  trameBfl  th^  whole  leul  to  biad 
To  Has  thy  purpose— to  bMin,  pofsae, 
With  thoughts  all  fixed  and  feelings  purely  kind  s 
Strsngth  to  complete  and  with  deUght  reriew, 
And  grace  to  give  the  praiM  where  all  is  ever  due. 

Bouse  to  aoBM  work  of  hi^h  and  holy  ]o«% 

And  thou  an  angel's  happuaess  shalt  knew, — 

Shalt  bless  the  earth ; — ^while  in  the  world  above. 

The  good  begun  hj  thee  shall  onward  flow 

In  many  a  branching  stream,  and  wider  grow : 

The  seed  that,  in  life's  few andfleeting  hours, 

Thy  hands  unsparing  and  imwearied  sow. 

Shall  deck  thy  grave  with  amaranthine  flowers, 

And  yield  thee  froits  divine  in  heaven^s  imaoiial  bowers." 


In  each  of  ua  let  the  awelling  heart  throb  with  the  might  of 
•ndeavonr,  tingle  with  the  joy  of  noble  aima,  and  feel  the  rapture 
of  a  high  resolve.  With  cheerful  magnanimity  let  ua  look  upon  all 
difficultiea  aa  teats  of  the  atrensth  that  ia  in  ua,  and  the  vanquiah- 
nent  of  each  obstruction  in  the  path  of  our  intenta  aa  another 
cpportonity  afforded  ua  of  reaching  the  eenuine  glor^  of  our  life. 
Cet  ua  **toil  and  be  atrong:"  the  toil  of  a  maater  apirit  wins  the 
i^roic  wealth  of  worthineaa.  Man'a  unconquerable  will  waa  given 
kim  that  he  might,  by  ita  aid,  climb  to  the  hi^heat  aummita  of  life'a 
capadtiea,  and  raise  himself  to  all  the  poaaible  heights  of  being. 
The  common  levels  of  exiatence  are  fraught  with  temptations  and 
influencea  which  lull  to  liatleasnesa.  These  we  muat  avoid  and 
orercome,  and  though  we  may  never  attain  to  the  height  to  which 
■oibitaon  prompted  ua  to  aspire,  the  very  effort  itaelf  n  a  manifea- 
tation  of  greatneaa.  No  one  can  ever  rise  who  determines  merely 
to  do  what  he  knowa  he  can  aecompliah. 

• 

^*  Kothing  that  altogether 
finffiees -man's  JBSt 
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So  flbould  we  liye,  that  every  hour 
May  die  as  dies  the  natural  flower — 
A  selfreYiTing  thing  of  power ; 
That  every  thought  and  erery  deed 
May  hold  within  itself  the  seed 
Of  future  good  and  future  meed !  ** 

No  halting  cowardice,  no  eelf-Bceking  gmdging  for  ub,  no  holding 
back  of  our  Sand  from  working,  or  our  heart  from  planning :  let  us 
determine  and  do.  Upward,  then !  nerve  the  heart  and  strain  the 
ainew,  stir  the  spirit  to  eflfort,  and  strengthen  the  soul  for  exertion ; 
fix  ihe  eye  and  the  aim  high,  and  toil  to  gain  the  top  of  life — the 
Bummits  of  endeavour.  Let  us  lift  the  mind  from  the  low  and 
flordid  delights  of  mere  earthliness  and  sense ;  let  us  recognise,  but 
not  resign  ourselves  to  them,  and  with  our  eyes  on  the  Alps  of 
achievement  possible  to  us — heaven-high  and  inviting  our  ascent^ 
let  us  desire  and  aspire.  "  Upward  "  is  our  New  Year's  word ;  let 
us  be  true  to  it,--say  it,  feel  it,  be  it,  do  it,  show  it,  tcU  it,— aye 
and  aye  upward  :— 

'*  Go  breathe  it  in  the  ear 
Of  all  who  doubt  and  fear. 
And  say  to  them,  *  Be  of  good  cheer ! '  " 

**  Upward  "  let  our  efforts  be,  and  our  soul's  motto  "  Excelsior ! " 


THE    CULTUEE   OF    BEING. 

▲    HEW    TSi.B'6   ADDBBSS. 

A.  K.  H.  B.,  in  one  of  his  essay-sermons,  discourses  pleasantly 
upon  the  growth  of  one's  Being,  its  transitions,  its  difficulties,  and  its 
triumphs  through  the  ordeal  of  existence ;  and  observes  that  all  can 
point  to  a  certain  period  of  their  life,  generally  and  appropriately 
the  commencement  of  a  new  year,  when  the  scatterea  threads  of 
experience  were  first  bound  together  and  treasured  as  guides  hence- 
forward to  a  better  and  a  happier  phase  of  life's  journey.  Let  us 
hope  that  many  of  the  readers  of  the  British  Controversialist  are 
entering  upon  this  present  new  year  with  resolutions  that  shall  in 
the  future  mark  it  indelibly  as  a  new  era  in  their  being's  growth. 
As  befitting  the  occasion,  it  has  occurred  to  us  to  present  our 
readers  witn  a  brief  risumi  of  our  thoughts  on  the  culture  of  bein^, 
and  what  should  be  its  aim,  method,  and  means  ;  in  the  hope  that, 
&ould  we  suggest  no  novelties  in  self-culture,  we  may  at  least — 
what  is  often  much  more  beneficial — remind  many  of  unchangeable 
precepts  hitherto  neglected  or  perhaps  forgotten. 


THX  XMATI8T.  $S 

I.  Ths  CuIiTubs  of  Bxikg— -its  Aim. 

1 1.  Knowledge  of  the  Soriptures. 
f    L  Soul     <  2.  Prmyer  and  Mlf-parifioation. 

( 3.  Theology. 
I  (  4.  Health  and  ita  laws. 

Perfection  of  -{    IL  Bodj  \  6.  Phyaical  training. 

6.  Good  habits. 


I  (  7.  Mental  discipline. 


m.  Mind  ]  a  Knowledge  of  fiicta. 
9.  Prifioiplee. 

It  is  a  good,  a  sterling  thing,  to  have  an  aim,  a  putpose,  real  and 
tangible,  amid  the  battle  of  existence,  with  its  thousand  cares,  dis- 
appointments, and  possibilities  of  failure.  In  reid  truth,  without  a 
sU«dj  aim  life  is  merely  yegetative.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  all 
young  men  started  in  life  with  an  aim— a  pure,  a  high,  a  holy 
purpose! 

In  marking  out  one's  course  of  existence,  three  things,  three 
phases,  present  themselyes.     Man's  life  is  threefold — spiritual, 
physical,  and  moral.    According  as  judgment  dictates  does  either 
of  the  three  predominate  in  importance  to  each  of  us.    But  oh  1 
why  does  man  so  often  and  so  perversely  place  his  intellectual 
or  his  nbysical   before  his   spiritual   perfection  P     Alas  tiiat   it 
should  be  so !  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  reason,  and 
the  commands  of  an  all-aiding  Creator.    What  is  man?  what 
does  he  live  for  ?  what  is  hu  first  duty  P    Man  is  made  by  the  Most 
High,  his  Creator,  that  he  might  learn  to  know,  to  love,  and 
ob^  Him ;  and  his  first  duty  is  to  acquire  that  knowledge,  foster 
that  lore,  and  fulfil  that  obedience.    Physical  care  naturally  follows, 
for  are  we  not  formed  in  the  image  of  oar  Grod  P    Is  it  seemly,  is  it 
wise,  is  it  good,  that  we  should  neglect  the  work — the  wonderful, 
the  fearful  oreation — of  the  Almighty  P    Should  we  not  rathet 
80  tend,  purify,  and  strengthen  the  dwelling-place  of  our  immortal 
soul,  that  it  may  ably  form  an  uncontaminated  though  temporary 
home,  and  keep  itself  "  the  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind  "  r    The 
intellect  remains.    All  err  who  make  it  the  first  of  man's  aspira- 
tions.   It  is  the  handmaiden  of  soul  and  body,  no  more.    It  is  of 
the  earth  and  earthy,  wholly  and  solely.    It  is  man's,  not  God's 
eare.  So  muchof  reason,  feeling,  and  will,  as  guides  him  unerringly  to 
his  Creator,  God  demands  of  man, — no  more.    Not  that  He  despises 
the  excellence  of  intellect,  which  proclaims  His  own  beneficence.  No, 
Bat  search  the  Scriptures.    Find  you  there  any  distinction  placed 
between  the  cultiyated  and  the  uncoltiyated  P    None.    The  reyerse. 
There  shall  be  no  towering  of  intellect  when  the  last  trumpet  sounds. 
"Except  ye  be  conyerted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heayen."  *    We  do  not  utter  any  word  of 
contempt  for  inte&ect.    No ;  but  think  of  the  great,  the  immutable 
responsibility  inyolved  with  the  soul — the  care,  the  sympathy 

•  Matt.  XTili  3. 
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neceflsary  to  tfae  tK>dy,-^and  is  it  possible  to  pQt  ovr  trust,  as  too 
many  do,  in  intellect— in  hmts  intellect, — cold,  clear,  and  briUiaiit 
though  it  be  P  When  sneh  a  trast  is  giren,  is  it  not  rather  that  we 
forget  or  ignore  the  jprior  claims  of  soul  and  body,  than  that  we 
reason  upon  the  relatrm  importance  of  each,  and  choose  the  best  P 
Is  it  not  rather  that,  in  a  world  of  sin,  we  suffer  ottrselTes  to  be 
carried  with  the  stream  that  flows  to  temporary  yanity,  than  that 
we  earnestly,  1  rathfully  aim  at  the  perfection  of  our  capacities  in  the 
order  which  God, nature,  and  man  nimself  dictate  as  tne  only  good, 

true,  and  rigth  sequence  P 

• 

n.  Tbb  Oultvbi  of  Bkiko — m  Mxthod. 

£ksnptur«B     .    .  I    g  j^  ^^^  original  langaageB. 

2.  Pwyer   and    self-  (    t  EanieBt.  constant  pnyer. 

DimficaSon         )  **'  Study  of  pioueexwnples. 

•    ^  '    '  r  6.  Modelling  and  reriewing  conduct. 

I  7.  Prinoiples. 

3.  Tbadogy    .    ,     .  I  S.  Syitems  and  theoriesi 

(   9.  Controrersies. 

110.  Bj  study  of  the  body  and  its  functions. 
11.  By  securing  all  healthful  requisites  in  food,  &c. 
12.  By  preser^g  the  body  fi^m  hurtful  physical 
influences. 
!13.  I^ourishment  and  purification  of  the  body. 
14.  Pure  and  inyigorating  atmosphere. 
16.  Gyninastic  exercises,  outdoor  games,  Ac. 
( 16.  Punctual  and  jost  division  of  meals,  &e. 

6.  Good  habits    .    .  1 17.  Temperance. 

r  18.  Early  rising,  &e. 

( 10.  History — ^natural,  ciTtl,  and  literary. 

7.  Facts    .    .     .     .  <!  20.  The  exact  sciences. 

(  21.  Arts,  manu&etnres.  Sec. 

J  22.  The  philosophy  of  things,  politiosy  &o. 
23.  Method. 
24.  Metaphysics. 
(  26.  Logic. 
9.  Mental  discipline  <  26.  Mathematics. 

(  27.  Languages. 

1.  Let  not  the  too  frequent  reproach  that  the  Bibk  is  as  a  sealed 
book  to  men  fall  upon  you,  O  earnest,  thooghtfol  reader.  BesolTe 
that  you  shall  hare  the  sacred  book  altogether  imprinted  on  your 
memory,  for  suoh  i«  tlie  dn^  of  all.  We  should  all  so  stody  the 
Bible  that  its  ereiy  page,  its  erery  line,  is  with  na  always,— bo 
study  it  that  its  eveiy  precept  guides  ns  in  our  daily  life.  Let 
erery  day,  every  hour,  be  linked  with  God  and  His  holy  word. 
Erery  day  learn  by  heart  a  set  portion,  until  at  length  your 
memory,  your  being,  is  saturated  with  the  best  of  all  narratire* 
poetry,  teaching,  and  reasoning.    Let  the  awful  rcHecticn  that  so 
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mMnr  loiib  w^caUed  ki  €k>d  with  Hhv— 4kaw  Ci« !--«{  Hvi  wcviJk 
faanliar  to  thim,  imiv«  ««d  siiataia  iw«  m  thM  good  wuppoaOb. 
2.  Let  tko  joyful  kbouiB  of  those  who  hav^  faithfully  unfoldoa  thc^ 
Ubyrinths  of  Scripture  assist  you.  d<.  Aad,  if  possibla,  sliudy  tho 
Scriptares  in  the  original  tongues,  to  possess  yourselres  of  the 
ihades  of  meaning  &at  appear  between  the  original  and  the 
traasiatiiooi  4  firery  day  eanestlY  and  humbly  pvav  to  Gbod  for 
goi^aace,  kelp,  amA  for  the  thiogs  which,  you  muay  truthfiiJiLy  aak  of 
Hiii.  5,.  Study  the  Hves  of  good  nien,  and  aim  at  an  imitation  of 
their  Tirtuea,  while  you  aToid  their  weaknesses.  6.  Model  yosi 
coadoet  daily  and  hourly  upon  principles  of  Tirtue.  Coastuitly 
reriew  and  amend  your  oonauct  Study  especially  in  this  aeetioa 
the  ehamctev  of  Jeeus,  His  humility  and  aiectioa.  7.  Acquire  the 
principles  of  theology  on  their  soundest  baaia  as  a  sequel  to  Biblo 
study.  8.  Study  the  best  ayst^ua  and  theories ;  prove  all,  and 
keep  what  is  good.  9.  Shrink  not  from  controTersteSt  but  let  your 
strength  go  forth  in  defending  and  spreading  the  gospel,  to  the 
eonversion  of  its  adyersaries  and  the  encouragement  of  its  disciples. 
10.  Study  how  you  are  made,  and  let  the  knowledge  guide  you  to 
the  beat  care  of  the  body.  11.  Choose  pure,  sound,  plain,  and  whole- 
some food.  Eat  little,  and  slowly.  Be  thoroughly  clean.  Take 
plenty  of  sleep.  12.  Aroid  late  hours,  extremes  oi  heat  and  cold, 
ti^ht  garments,  uneasy  postures ;  rary  studies  and  labours.  13.  Be 
regular  in  meals.  Ayoia  long  fasts  or  rapid  meals ,  Take  little  liquid 
food.  14.  Neither  touch  nor  taste  intoxicating  liquors.  Eat  little 
rather  than  enough*  Aroid  highly  spiced  or  seasoned  food.  16. 
Kite  early,  that  you  may  cultivate  your  soul,  and  prepare  it  fittingly 
ibr  the  day's  labours,  16.  Watch  the  fluctuations  of  the  body,  and 
keep  it  well  supftlied  with  plain  nourishment  when  needed.  £.eep 
the  blood  pure*  and  purify  the  system  generally  at  set  intervals. 

17.  Daily  aaek  ezereise  in  a  pure  atmospnere  away  from  the  town, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  lungs  and  genend  inyigoration  of  the  ay  stem. 

18.  Train  the  body  aystematieally  in  gymnastic  exercises,  to  give  it 
a  full  complement  of  strength,  firmness,  and  activity.  Yarr 
icynmastics  oy  outdoor  games  in  fine  weather.  19.  Make  yourself 
thoroughly  familiar  with  logic,  that  the  mind  may  be  strengthened 
and  quickened,  and  that  truth  may  always  be  separated  from  eorror. 
24).  Let  mathematics  invigorate  and  steady  your  mind  for  studies  of 
hi<^her  purpose.  21.  Let  languages  teach  you  the  subtle  distinc- 
tions that  lie  in  words,  polish  and  refine  your  mind,  and  make  you 
familiar  with  other  peoples  and  other  literatures  than  your  own. 
22.  Seek  the  philosophy  of  all  things,— that  searching  examination 
*hich  reduces  wide  fields  of  knowledge  to  a  focus  whence  new 
sciences,  new  fields  of  inquiry  arise.  S3.  Study  method,  that  things 
isaj  be  preserved  in  their  relation  ^Qd  uni^  and  the  judgvient 
be  guided  in  its  purposes.  24.  Metapbysies  study  with  care,  that 
the  science  of  bemg  may  aoooimpany  and  underlie  youv  daily  life. 
2$.  Study  history,  that  man  and  his  works,  and  the  world  and  its 
changes,  may  yield  general  msxims  and  truths  for  reflection.    26. 
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StadT  the  exact  Boienoes  for  their  importanee  in  daib^  life,  and  t3i» 
wonderful  evidence  they  evolve  of  a  wise  Creator.  27.  Study  arta 
and  manafactores  according  to  the  sphere  of  usefolnesB  to  which 
yon  are  called  to  apply  your  energy. 

III.  The  CiTLTusB  op  Bbino— its  Msans. 

In  snch  an  extensive  suhject  as  the  present,  our  limited  spaoe 
prevents  the  much  more  minute  details  we  had  purposed  presient- 
mg.  In  this  the  last  section  we  can  do  nothing  but  name  those 
authors  whose  works  wiU  ^ire  the  reader  the  particulars  of  the 
culture  we  have  eliminated  m  the  preceding  tables.  In  study,  the 
principles  are  (I)  a  good  text-book,  (2)  assiduity,  and  (3)  thorough- 
ness. We  will  direct  the  student  to  the  first ;  let  him  supply  the 
rest,  and  we  doubt  not  of  his  success. 

( Scott's  Bible. 
1.  By  lelf-stndy  .     .     .     .  <  Bagster^s  Bible. 

(  Oassell'B  Bible. 

iEitto. 
ChalmerB. 
Barnes. 
Gospel  in  Hebrevr. 
Gt>8pel  in  Greek. 
Gospel  in  Latin. 
(  Epistles  of  New  Testament. 
4.  Earnest,  constant  prayer  I  The  Psalms. 

(  Altar  of  the  Household. 
(  Life  and  words  of  Christ. 
6.  Study  of  pioos  examples  <  Old  Testament  history. 

(  Gydopiedia  of  Beligious  Bionaphy. 

6.  Modelling  and  review-  (  Earnest  Student,  by  Macleod. 

ing  conduct      .    .    .  {  Life  of  Franklin,  Ghalmers,  &o. 

(  Encyclopedia  MetropoUtana. 

7.  Principles  (Theology)    .  <  Encydopsedia  Britannica. 

(  Chambers'  Enqyolopssdia. 

8.  Systems    and    theories  ( I'  ^J^^- 

(Theology).    .    .    .\t^^^^ 

9.  Oon^je"-  ^    (Th«>;  i  I:  i5iT;ior. 


8.  Whewell. 

10.  Br  rtudy  of  the  body  j  ?~'8«  S^S?"  "*  ^^^  °°'°'^ 

«d  iU  function..    .  j  ^^^'Sl^t. 

11.  By  securing  all  health-  ( J.  S.  Beale. 

fnl  requisites  in  food,  <  Soathwood  Smith. 
&c /  Hufeland  and  Wilson. 

12.  By  preserving  the  body  (  Haviland. 

from   huimd  physi-  <  Dr.  John  Brown, 
cal  influences  .    .    .  (  Dr.  Coleman. 

18.  PunetuiJ  .nd  ia.t  dWi-  ^'S,.„^^„. 
sion  of  meals,  &c.      .  i  jjpj^u 
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(  L.  Comaro. 

14.  Tempennoe    .    .    .    .  <  FnnUin. 

I  Smith. 

I  W.  Chamben. 

15.  Early  ming,  &o.       .    .  j  Franklin. 

(  Cobbott. 

la  Nonriahment  and  puri-  (  ?.°r*.^  Dobell. 
ficadonofbody    .     .{^^^ 

atmosphere      .    .     .)Dr.Beale. 

la  Gymnasticeierci8es,out- (  J-  SST^' S^T^**"*' • 
^ri/vr»«  «.^«.  jfc^  i  *•  Walker  B  Manlv  Ezerouea. 

door  games,  &c.    .     •  |  3.  p^croft's  Cricket-field,  Ac. 

(  1.  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

la  Logic ]  2.  J.  S.  Mill. 

(  8.  Samuel  Neil. 

iTodhonter. 
Potts. 
Golenso. 
(  Greek  (Pryce). 

21.  Langnagea <  Latin  (Pryce). 

( French  (Hall). 
(  Bacon.   * 

22.  Thephilo8ophyofthingB<  Schlegel. 

(MiUer. 

SS.  T.  Coleridge. 
Sncydopndia  Britanniea. 
English  Encyclopedia. 
!Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
J.  F.  Ferrier. 
F.  D.  Maurice. 
I  Hallam. 

25.  History <  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana. 

( Kogers,  Hooker,  &c. 
(  Newton. 

26.  The  exact  sciences    .    .  ]  Owen. 

(  Payy,  &c.,  &c. 
(  0.  Babbage. 

27.  Arts,  mannfactnres,  &o.  <  Vre. 

{ Mayor. 

There  is  rery  mucli  still  to  remark  npon  onr  subject  which  space 
will  not  permit  ns  to  touch,  but  we  may  return  to  the  subject  an4 
bring  many  other  Tery  important  matters  under  the  system  we 
Have  outlined.  Sidnbt  Wbktwoeth  Youho. 
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JAMES  PEEEY.  JOTHOTALIST. 

The  story  which  I  now  aim  to  tell  is  exceedingly  simple,  yet  I 
camiot  think  it  will  fail  to  be  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  will  oe  an 
epitomized  memoir  of  James  Perry,  "  one  of  the  first  to  raise  the 
social  status  of  the  London  newspaper  editor,"  and  so  to  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  on  all  human  life ;  for  the  newspaper  is.  in  our 
day,  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  most  commonplace  life.  He  was  a 
silent,  unostentatious  worker ;  one  of  those  who  are  as  well  as  exer- 
cise an  influence,  and  who,  as  the  ori^nators  of  new  adaptations  for 
the  conyeniences  of  life,  bestow  continual  benefits  upon  many  who 
know  not  to  whom  they  owe  these  common  comforts. 

The  power  of  the  press  is  so  great,  aad  its  influence  is  in  the 
main  so  wholesome,  that  any  one  of  those  who  hav^e  aided  in  making 
it  efficient  for  the  working  out  of  its  high  ends  merits  the  interest 
of  the  enjoy ers  of  the  immense  social  oenefits  derivable  from  the 
nossession  of  a  free,  independent,  and  trustworthy  newspaper  press. 
I^apoleon  I.,  on  his  return  to  France  from  the  island  of  Elba,  said 
to  Benjamin  Constant,  "  Public  discussions,  free  elections,  respon* 
sible  ministers,  liberty  of  the  presa  especially, — ^I  desire  all  these, 

Particularly  liberty  of  the  press.  To  stifle  it  is  absurd."  James 
*eny  was  one  of  those  who  helped  to  make  the  press  the  giant 
power  which  i>rotects  cabinets^  awes  potentates,  restrains  tyranny, 
exposes  yillanies,  and  is  engaged  in  guiding  the  destinies  of  the 
world  to  peace,  prosperity,  freedom,  and  happiness — the  censor  of 
eyents,  the  champion  of  progress,  the  forethoughtful  critic  of  the 
future,  the  careful  adyiser  of  the  present,  and  the  skilful  recorder  of 
the  past — "  the  palladium,"  as  Junius  called  it,  '*  of  all  the  oiyil, 
political,  and  religious  rights  of  an  Englishman." 

Few  histories  are  so  filled  with  the  materials  for  romance  and 
sensationalism  as  that  of  journalism;  but  we  haye  no  hankerini^ 
after  the  artificial  excitement  of  fiction,  or  even  after  the  intensely 
ro'oying  power  of  that  "  truth  which  is  stranger  than  fiction."  The 
best  iMBons  of  life  are  learned,  not  from  those  biographies  which 
are  filled  with  strange  incidents  and  uncommon  events,  but  from 
those  which  are  begun  in  the  ordinary  leyels,  and  which  show  the 
upward  achieyements  of  thought,  care,  and  industry,  such  as  may 
be  used  and  exhibited  by  all ;  and  sach  is  the  life  of  the  hero  of  my 
paper. 

James  Perry  (as  he  afterwards  called  himseli*)  was  the  son  of  l^ 
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home  earpester  in  the  neighbourhood  of  AberdeeB,  whose  name 
WM  Wilhsm  Pirie.  James  reeetrcd  his  early  edaeation  at  the 
psrish  sefao^  of  Chapel  Garioch,  then  under  the  dominieship  of 
a  Mr.  Farqnhar,  with  whom  he  was  boarded.  Beside  the  Maiden 
Stme;  near  the  parish  church,  by  the  old  castle  of  Balc^uhain, 
amoBi^  the  minB  of  a  Druidical  temple  that  was  near  it,  with  its  fine 
jet  strange  and  weird  echo, — as  well  as  along  the  banks  of  the  Don 
and  the  Urie,  and  even  ont  to  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Harlow, 
celebrated  in  Scottish  story, — James  Ferry's  holiday  strolls  and 
week-day  spofrts  led  him ;  and  here  he  learned  the  art  of  making 
liini>elf  master  of  whatever  he  took  in  hand.  When  Mr.  Farqnhar 
had  laid  the  groundwork  of  a  good  education  in  his  mind,  the  lad 
was  transferred  to  the  grammar  school  of  Aberdeen,  a  famous  old 
ipstitution,  which  acts  as  a  gymnasium,  and  prepares  for  the  univer* 
nty,  whither  in  due  time  James- Ferry  was  sent  as  a  student  in  1771 » 
wam  he  was  just  upon  the  eve  of  <dosing  his  fifteenth  year — for  we 
AoM  hare  said  before  that  he  was  born  30th  October,  1756.  Here 
lie  atodied  Latin,  Greek,  and  logic,  and  after  going  through  three 
jean  of  the  curricnlum  he  was  articled  to  an  Aberdeen  aavocate, 
named  Ardmr  Dingwall  Eordyce. 

Before  he  had  served  the  period  specified  in  his  indenture,  his 
hiSket,  who  had  heen  somewnat  prosperous  in  business,  and  had 
beeone  rather  reckless  in  his  huilding  speeulations,  having  fallen 
kto  diifieulties,  was  unahle  to  help  him  in  fretting  on  in  the  profes- 
lion  for  which  he  had  been  trained.  The  only  opening  which  pre- 
ieeted  itself  to  him  in  the  hour  of  his  need  was  a  connection  with 
A  company  of  actors,  then  going  the  circuit  at  Aberdeen.  Being 
handsome,  liTely,  and  a  good  dancer,  he  got  on  the  rdh  for  second- 
late  cbaracters,  rising  at  one  time  to  that  of  Semproni«s,  in  Addi- 
HMk'a  "  GatOy"  and  sometimes  giving  a  hornpipe  or  other  example  of 
the  poetry  of  motion  hetween  the  pieces.  In  this  way  he  visited 
Montrose,  Arbroath,  Dundee,  Ferth,  and— Holcroft,  who  had  per- 
formed with  him,  says — ^Newcastle-on-Tyne.  But  on  Digf^es,  the 
■aaiger,  beeoming  lessee  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  he  was  con- 
strained to  tell  Ferry  that  his  strong  provincial  accent  unfitted  him 
^  the  metropolitaa  stage,  and  that  he  could  scarcely  achieve  suc- 
oeai  on  the  ooards.  In  Edinburgh  he  attempted  to  get  into  the 
coaries  of  the  law  again,  and  hung  about  awhile  in  the  hope  of 
ohtunxttff  emplojTinent ;  but  his  efibrts  were  vain,  and  he  passed  on 
to  llanimeBter  with  a  few  letters  of  introduction.  In  Manchester  a 
aaanfaetorer  named  Mr.  Dinwiddie  employed  him  as  clerk,  and  fbr 
two  yean  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  in  hand,  while  he  made 
mi  efforts  to  improve  himself  during  his  leisure  hours.  Durins 
his  reaideooe  in  Manchester  he  joined  a  literary  institution  and 
<M>^n||;  society.  The  essays,  papers,  speeches,  &q.,  prepared  for 
nd  delivered  at  this  association  attract^  the  notice  and  won  the 
isgifd  of  mtaij  of  the  frequenters.  Feeling  within  himself  capa- 
nties  for  thinking  and  writtnjj^,  he  gave  heed  to  reading  and  atten- 
tioii  to  composition,  seeking  fulness  of  mind  and  readiness  of 
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utterance.  The  approral  of  his  compeerB  jiuiified  his  own  opinion, 
and  he  at  last  determined  to  proceed  to  London  in  search  of  a 
higher  position  and  a  more  extensive  sphere  of  usefulaess.  His 
friends  supplied  him  with  testimonials,  and  in  1777,  when  the  agita* 
tion  about  the  American  war  was  exciting  men — when  Home  Tooke 
was  the  hero  of  the  time  on  account  of  his  seditious  decla- 
ration, when  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  Dodd  for  forgery  was  still  a 
topic  of  talk,  when  Dr.  Johnson  was  dictator  of  literature, 
"  J  unius  "  was  the  mystery  of  the  age,  and  Woodfall  was  the  sove- 
reign of  the  newspaper  press, — James  Perry  entered  the  great  citj, 
an  almost  penniless  adventurer. 

Having  taken  lodgings  in  Sbire  Lane,  London,  with  a  fellow-coun- 
tryman named  Lunan,  a  shoemaker,  James  Ferry  began  his  search 
for  employment.  He  delivered  his  letters  of  introduction,  and  got 
from  a  few  a  sort  of  half-hearted  invitation  to  call  again.  Not 
wishing  to  be  idle,  he  used  a  portion  of  the  time  then  too  plenteously 
on  his  hands  in  composing  a  few  letters  and  articles.  Some 
of  these  he  dropped  (.into  the  box  of  the  Ghneral  Advertiser^ 
a  newspaper  which  had  been  started  about  ten  ^ears  before, 
and  which  was  then  edited  by  William  Cooke,  biographer  of 
Poote  and  Macklin,  author  of  some  minor  poems,  the  **  Elements 
of  Dramatic  Criticism,"  &c.,  under  the  proprietorship  of  Messrs. 
!Bichardson  and  Urquhart,  a  firm  to  whom  Perry  had  had  a  recom- 
mendation. Calling  on  one  of  his  rounds  on  the  firm,  Mr.  Urquhart^ 
who  was  busily  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  the  General  Advertiser, 
looked  up  on  "Perry's  entrance,  and,  anticipating  his  address,  said, 
'*  No,  young  man,  I  have  heard  of  nothing  suitable  for  you  yet ; 
but,"  smiling  blandly,  "  if,  now,  you  could  write  some  such  article 
as  this  I  have  just  been  reading,  I  could  give  you  immediate 
employment."  The  paper  spoken  of  was  one  of  Perry's  box  contri- 
butions, and  this  he  proved  by  pulling  from  his  pocket  another  of 
the  same  sort  in  the  same  handwriting,  which  he  was  just  about  to 
drop  into  the  editorial  receptacle.  Mr.  Urquhart  secured  his  ser- 
vices at  once  at  a  guinea  per  week,  with  an  additional  half-guinea 
to  be  earned  by  acting  as  sub-editor  of  the  London  Evening  Poit,  a 
paper  to  which  Edmund,  WUliam,  and  Bichard  Burke  contributed, 
and  which  Home  Tooke  patronized  and  aided.  Thus  he  became  a  lite- 
rary man.  In  those  days  editorial  work  was  not  at  hi^h  pressure  as  it 
is  now,  and  Perry  passed  a  consideral^le  portion  of  his  leisure  in  the 
debating  assemblies  which  were  frequent  in  those  times,  and  formed 
one  of  the  favourite  public  recreations.  Perry's  intelligence,  readi- 
ness, and  gentlemanly  manners  attracted  admiration,  and  he  was  a 
most  popidar  and  accomplished  controversialist.  He  had  scarcely 
yet  achieved  his  true  vocation.  His  organizing  faculty  had  as  yet 
no  field  for  its  activity.  His  opportunity  came  with  the  trial  of 
Admiral  Augustus  Sleppel,  who  was  tried  by  court-martial  at  Ports- 
mouth, at  the  instance  of  the  Admiralty,  on  oharges  of  misconduet 
and  neglect  of  duty,  resulting  in  the  escape  of  the  Erench  fleet 
from  him  during  the  night  of  27th  July,  1778,  brought  against  him 
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hj  Sir  Hngh  Palliner.  The  trial  lasted  for  six  weeks,  an d  during  that 
tune  VcTTj,  who  had  been  commiflsioned  to  report  the  proceedings 
for  the  London  Evening  Post,  sent  np  daily  eight  columns  of  an 
aceonnt  of  the  trial,  and  so  increased  the  circulation  by  several 
thousands.  The  attention  of  the  newspaper  world  was  strongly 
excited  by  this  extraordinary  single-hanaed  achierement,  and  these 
reports  had  no  small  influence  in  stirring  up  the  strong  passion  of 
the  people  against  Sir  H.  Palliser,  resulting  in  the  smashing  of  his 
windows  and  other  riotous  demonstrations,  and  leading  to  the  illu- 
mination of  the  houses  of  Westminster  and  London  for  two  succes- 
aire  nighta 

At  this  time  serenteen  newspapers  were  published — seven  daily, 
eight  thrice,  and  two  twice  a  weeK,  and  only  one  weekly — engaged 
in  gratifying  "  the  universal  passion  for  politics ;"  and  the  keenness 
of  this  competition  made  a  good  man  an  acquisition.  Hence  on  the 
demise  of  Wall,  editor  of  the  Gazetteer,  the  editorship  of  that 
paper  was  offered  to  Perry,  with  a  salary  of  four  guineas  a  week, 
a  post,  however,  which  he  refused  to  accept  until  he  had  secured  a 
provision  that  he  should  be  left  entirely  free  as  an  editor  in  the 
expression  of  his  political  opinions,  in  which  he  followed  Charles 
James  Fox. 

In  1782  Perry  projected  the  European  Magazine,  a  monthly 
journal  intended  to  combine  a  miscellany  of  gcfieral  literature  with 
a  review  of  new  books.  The  ability  with  which  this  serial  was  con- 
ducted  added  greatly  to  the  popularity  of  the  author,  and  the  pro- 
prietor was  able  to  dispose  of  his  new  venture  to  considerable 
advantage.  Perry  also  acted  as  editor  of  John  Debrett's  "  Par- 
liamentarjr  Debates  "  and  State  papers ;  and  "  The  Peerage,"  which 
lias  now  given  a  European  celebrity  to  the  name  of  the  projector. 

It  was,  however,  as  editor  of  the  Gazetteer  that  James  Perry 
made  that  revolution  in  parliamentary  reporting  which  entitles  him 
to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  mankind.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  overrate  the  importance  which  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  means  by  which  the  entire  people  of  the  nation  are 
virtually  made  auditors  of  the  eloquence  of  Parliament,  and  repre- 
sentatively spectators  of  its  proceedings.  It  has  been  said  that 
"  no  circumstance  in  the  history  of  our  country,  not  even  parlia- 
mentary reform,  has  done  more  for  freedom  and  good  government 
than  the  unfettered  liberty  of  reporting ;  and  of  tdl  tne  services 
wbich  the  press  has  rendered  to  free  institutions,  none  has  been 
greater  than  its  bold  defiance  of  parliamentary  privileges  while 
labouring  for  the  interests  of  the  people ;"  but  the  beneficiality  of 
sueh  an  exercise  of  the  talents  of  the  members  of  the  Fourth  Estate 
depended  on  the  possibility  of  giving  full,  early,  and  accurate 
accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  consultative  legislature.  When 
Perry  became  connected  with  the  press  there  was  only  one  reporter 
attached  to  each  of  the  morning  papers.  These  servants  of  the 
public  had  no  status  or  place  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  re- 
quired to  take  their  positions  in  the  strangers*  gallery,  to  remain 
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in  the  House  daring  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  to  attend  to  all  thai 
went  on,  and  to  remember  it  all  without  being  allowed  to  take  anj  note 
whatever.  Of  conrse  it  was  only  a  mere  outline  that  could  ui  ge- 
neral thus  be  given,  when  after  so  much  fatigue  of  attention  the  Re- 
porter proceeded  from  his  memory  to  recall  and  reproduce  the  occar- 
senoes  and  the  speeches  of  the  sitting.  William  "  Memory"  Wood- 
fall,  brother  of  H.  S.  ("  Junius")  Woodfall,  was  at  this  time  bringing 
out  his  re]9orts  single-handed  by  about  twenty-four  or  thirty  houn 
alter  the  sittings  of  the  House ;  and  Wall,  Ferzy's  predecessor  oa 
the  Oazetieer,  had  been  sometimes  weeks  in  arrears.  The  new 
editor  changed  all  this.  He  was  himself  an  excellent  reporter  from, 
memory,  his  ability  and  practice  as  a  speaker  in  debating  soeietiea 
giving  him  a  keen  interest  in  oratorical  turns  and  forms  of  expres- 
sion ;  but  by  introducing  the  system  of  relays  and  short  service  at 
once,  with  uie  writing  out  of  tha  portion  of  copy  immediately  on 
the  termination  of  the  reporter's  turn,  and  placing  these  in  the  hands 
of  the  compositors  at  once,  he  was  able  to  provide  |>retty  fair  renorts 
of  the  proceeding  of  Parliament  in  the  next  morning's  issue  of  the 
paper,  thus  anticipating,  and  by  a  superior  article,  Wm.  Woodfall'a 
self-executed  reports  by  nearly  a  day. 

Woodfall  saw  thif  was  a  losing  gome,  and  he  proposed  parting 
with  his  property  in  the  Morning  CkrmUcle,  This  reacmedihe  ears  (» 
James  Perry,  who  had  made  some  friends,  and  he  negotiated  a  pur- 
chase of  the  property.  Mr.  Bellamy,  wine  merchant  in  Chandoa 
Street,  one  of  the  doorkeepers  of  the  House  of  Ck>mmons,  lent  Perry 
a  sum  of  money,  as  did  also  Sransom  and  Co.,  the  bankers,  and  witL 
this,  joined  to  £500  contributed  by  a  Scottish  ally— a  Mr.  Gray, 
who  had  been  Greek  and  Latin  tutor  at  the  Charterhouse, — Perry 
managed  to  buy  the  oopyright  and  proprietcMrship  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle.  Gtbj  soon  afterwards  died,  and  his  capital  was 
transmuted  into  an  annuity  paj^able  to  Gray's  sister.  In  the  hands 
of  Perry  the  paper  became  a  mine  of  wealth,  and  its  proprietor  and 
editor  drew  from  it  a  very  large  income — varying  from  £600  to 
£1,000  per  annum.  Indeed,  when  the  copyright  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle  was  sold  shortly  after  Perry's  death,  Mr.  Clement  is 
stated  to  have  paid  for  it  £42,000. 

Perry  in  17dO,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  and  after  thirteen  years* 
arduous  literary  labour— for  he  was  the  author  of  poems,  pamphlets, 
and  magazine  articles,  as  well  as  newspaper  work — was  at  the  head 
of  the  journalism  of  his  time.  For  a  long  period  the  !nmei,  started 
in  1788,  was  inferior  to  the  Morning  Chronicle  in  circulation  and 
influence,  and  it  was  not  till  after  1815  that  Perry,  having  held 
office  as  its  editor  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  began  to 
succumb  to  the  influences  of  age  and  the  energy  of  Mr.  Walter, 
proprietor  of  the  J^mes,  Up  tul  that  year  the  average  circulation 
of  Perry's  paper  was  the  largest  then  known — though  it  would  be 
thought  but  a  small  one  in  our  days,— 4»500  ver  diem. 

Perry  determined  not  to  pursue  the  ususi  course  of  newspaper 
editors  in  those  days,  to  hire  a  few  duU  haoks,  and  work  them  to 
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iettk  in  baroefiB.  For  inBtanoe,  he  offered  Eobert  Bams  a  stated 
nkiy  if  he  would  settle  in  Londoa  and  become  a  contributor  to  his 
Mper.  Under  his  editorial  swaj  were  produced  the  lyrics  of  Camp- 
MLthesquibaof  Forson  (his  brother-in-law)  and  Thomas  Moore,  the 
jatti  of  Ckarlee  Lamb,  the  criticisms  of  William  Hazlitt,  and  the  thea- 
tiieal  aotieea  of  John  (afterwards  Lord  Chancellor)  Campbell.  He  had 
MsistaDts  in  the  editorship — when  he  was  himself  in  Paris  in  the 
«iti8  of  the  Fsenoh  Sieyolution,  catering  news  for  the  paper — Ser* 
geaat  Spaakie  (afterwards  M.P.  forFinsbury  and  Attomey-Greneral 
of  Bengal) ;  and  later  «n  in  his  career,  when  the  weight  of  work  and 
tte  were  telling  on  him,  John  Black,  a  native  of  Dun  so,  author  of 
tte  life  of  "  Torqvato  Tasso,"  editor  of  "  Memoirs  of  Goldoni,*' 
tmulator  of  Sohlegel  and  Humboldt, — a  man  worthy  of  a  niche  in 
ike  caller^  of  those  famous  for  toiling  upward,  not  only  for  what  he 
liimi 


imself,  but  for  what  he  did  in  discoverinf  and  encouraging 
the  talents  of  Charles  Dickens.  Ferry's  theory  of  editorial 
lesponaihility  was  rery  high  and  nobly  carried  out.  He  would 
Be?er  consent  to  shelter  himself  from  personal  consequences  by 
giviiig  up  the  names  of  those  who  furnished  the  materials  for  his 
paper,  eyen  when  he  had  been  misinformed  by  them.  On  one  occa« 
sioa  be  Ibught  a  duel  with  a  complaining  party  rather  than  give  up 
die  name  of  his  informant,  though  he  had  not  seen  the  objectionable 
panraph  before  it  had  been  put  in  type.  He  was  twice  prose* 
enlea  1^  GoTemment,  but  on  both  occasions — defended  in  the  one 
by  Erskine,  in  the  other  by  himself-— he  was  acquitted ;  tiiough 
both  himself  and  his  printer,  Mr.  Lambert,  were  imprisoned  in 
l^eiigate  for  permitting  the  apnearance  of  an  article  in  which  the 
Houae  of  Lords  was  designated  an  "  Hospital  of  Licurables." 

Perry  was  the  personal  friend  of  Fox,  oheridan,  Pitt,  Sholbume, 
Ac,  and  at  wide  interrals  of  time  the  two  latter  urged  him  to 
sooept  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  a  notable  speaker 
it  the  del»ating  societies,  at  the  contested  elections  of  West- 
aoBsler,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Whig  Club,&c,  Nor  was  he  contented 
with  literary  fame,  elocationary  reputation,  and  newspaper  profits. 
He  engaged  in  sereral  commercial  speculations,  and  few  good-looking 
schemes  were  launched  in  those  days  without  an  endeavour  to 
engage  James  Ferry,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster  Court,  Strand — or,  as  Porson 
Vieo  to  call  him,  "  My  Lord  of  Lancaster  " — in  the  concern.  Li  a 
sefaeaie  of  Mr.  Booth's  for  the  production  of  polygraphic  paintings 
he  took  great  interest  and  sank  a  ^ood  deal  of  money.  He  also 
booght  some  mills  in  Merton,  on  which  he  lost  a  considerable  sum. 
He  was  not,  in  the  ooopion  acceptation  of  the  term,  a  scholar,  but 
he  was  a  man  of  taste  and  literary  skill,  and  in  his  house  in  Tavis- 
toek  Square  he  had  a  curious  collection  of  books — including  a  good 
many  blaek-letter  tomes — which  were  valued  at  £1,600.  Charles 
Lamb  describes  him  as  *'  a  pleasant,  gentlemanly  man,  with  a  dash 
of  the  courtier ;"  Leigh  Hunt  tells  us  "he  was  a  lively,  good- 
natured  man,  with  a  shrewd  expression  of  countenance  and  twinkling 
ejca."    "  He  held,"  says  Francis  Jeffrey,  "  the  office  of  editor  for 
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nearly  forty  years,  and  he  held  firm  to  his  party  and  his  principles 
all  that  time— a  long  time  for  political  honesty  and  consistency  to 
last !  He  was  a  man  of  strong  natural  sense,  some  acquired  know- 
ledge, a  quick  tact,  prudent,  plausible,  and  with  great  heartiness 
and  warmth  of  feeling.  His  cordial  voice  and  sanguine  mode  of 
address  made  friends  whom  his  sincerity  and  gratitude  insured." 
He  was  noted,  among  his  own  party,  for  ability,  integrity,  and 
independence  of  spirit,  and  hence  ne  was  often  put  in  early 
possession  of  their  plans  and  intents ;  but  even  the  Tory  opposition 
so  strongly  appreciated  his  sterling  worth  and  genuine  honesty, 
that  he  not  unfrequently  received  communications  from  them  which 
were  valuable  to  him  as  giving  a  hi^h  standing  to  the  paper  of 
which  he  was  the  conductor  and  proprietor.  He  died,  after  a  long 
and  painful  illness,  at  Brighton,  6th  December,  1821,  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  twice  married,  and  six  children 
survived  him. 

"  He  was  a  highly  honourable  and  brave  man ;  confidence  in  him 
was  never  abused.  He  was  the  depositary  of  many  most  important 
secrets  of  high  personages.  Generous  in  the  extreme,  he  was  ever 
ready  with  his  purse  and  his  services.  His  manner  was  manly, 
frank,  and  candid,  and  he  was  the  best  of  proprietors.  Walter,  of 
the  Times,  was  a  better  man  of  business ;  and  Daniel  Stuart,  of  the 
Post  and  Courier,  knew  better  how  to  make  money ;  but  Ferry 
was  a  thorough  gentleman,  who  attracted  every  man  with  whom 
he  was  connected." 

"  The  press  is  mistress  of  intelligence,  and  intelligence  is  mistress 
of  the  world."  How  much  are  we  indebted,  then,  to  the  silent, 
thoughtful  man,  who  virtually  invented  reporting  for  us,  and  sup- 
plied the  press  with  the  means  of  taking  into  its  repositories  the 
nistory  of  the  moment  as  it  passes,  with  all  its  might  of  agitation, 
legislation,  discussion,  and  event,  and  of  placing  before  tens  of 
thousands  at  the  same  instant  the  very  thoughts  and  words  which 
decide  the  fate  of  parties,  the  arbitrement  of  war,  the  interests  of 
commerce,  the  blessedness  of  justice,  and  the  triumph  of  truth ! 
When  men  become  wise  enough  to  write  with  reverence  the  bio- 
graphies of  their  benefactors,  the  name  of  James  Perry  will  be 
written  as  that  of  one  who  opened  Parliament  to  the  people,  and 
made  representation  real.  Meanwhile  we  may  surely  place  him 
before  our  readers  as  an  instance  of  the  power  of  perseverance,  a 
dauntless  endeavour  to  do  the  duty  that  bes  before  us,  a  determi- 
nation to  keep  the  heart  above  the  caprice  of  fortune,  and  a  fixed 
?urpose  to  achieve  success  if  it  lies  in  the  possibilities  of  "  Thilin^^ 
Tpioard" 
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Poem.  By  W.  Blakb  AtKiHiON.    Wallingford :  W.  D.  Jaikins. . 

This  is  a  yery  creditable  little  local  prodnction.  It  contains  forty 
pages  of  Terses,  chiefly  relating  to  Wallingford  and  its  neighboor- 
aood,  and  tbree  photographs  pretty  nicely  executed.  The  poemr 
Bie  b]^  a  young  man,  and  were  nearly  all  written  during  his 
minority.  They  show  fair  poetic  sympathy,  and  sense  of  rhythm ; 
u  well  as  a  power  of  seizing  upon  the  poetic  side  of  things.  They 
sre>  of  course,  aa  the  firstlings  of  fancy  should  be,  simple  lays  on 
nibjects  dear  to  human  hearts,  and  near  to  the  experience  of  many. 
Hie  author  has  been  fayoured  with  a  large  local  subscription  list, 
vhidi  shows  that  he  is  popular  with  his  townsfolk,  as  indeed  we  would 
nigur  from  the  pleasant  rhymes  which  appear  here  as  haying  been 
^Tered  as  prologues,  or  epilogues,  at  the  penny  readings  of  vVall- 
mgford,  and  at  the  mechanics'  institute.  The  local  SKCtehes,  of 
vfieh  photographs  appear,  are  neatly  described  in  pretty  yerse. 
We  should  think  that  with  study,  care,  perusal  of  the  oest  authors, 
sad  perseyerance,  the  Laureate  of  Wallingford  may  do  something 
to  be  known  beyond  the  precincts  of  what  we  presume  is  his  natiye 
town. 

Jn  Htmr  wUA  Jffenty  N".  Bamet.    By  W.  Obkokd. 

The  'Poetry  of  Life  arid  Nature  and  the  Poet.   By  W.  Obmokd. 

Bristol :  J.  B.  Taylor  and  Sons. 

William  Ormond's  forthflow  of  emotioned  thought  always  pleases 
u.  He  is  fresh,  earnest,  enthusiastic,  and  sympathetic.  His 
miphlets  come  to  us,  now  and  again,  from  the  douole-rivered  and 
ooable-countied  city  of  poets,  artists,  nayi^ators,  ecclesiastics,, 
nuHtary  men  and  merchants,  with  the  agreeaole  pungency  of  the 
lea  air,  or  rather  we  should  say  of  the  Channel  breezes.  There  is 
genuine  power  in  him,  and  there  is  a  yigour,  frankness,  and  good- 
numouredness  in  his  utterances,  which  we  recognise  as  effective 
sad  fascinating.  His  "  Hour  with  H.  N.  Barnet "  brought  us 
into  the  company  of  a  straneer,  to  us,  in  an  agreeable  and  enjoyable 
style,  while  his  "  Poetry  of  Life  and  Nature  "  is  clearly  a  prose 
poem,  an  idyl  of  common  life  and  the  life-joys  of  common  people 
of  great  merit.  It  is  a  grand  gift  that  of  glorifying  the  life  of  the 
poor,  and  seeing  the  poetry  of  poverty  and  the  wealth  of  emotional 
delight  which  may  be  hidden  under  the  humanity  of  the  lowly. 
W.  Ormond  is  a  sweetener  and  an  elevator  of  life,  and  we  commend 
lui  brief  pieces  to  the  goodwill  of  all  who  rejoice  in  holding  com- 
Ptnionship  with  a  right  good  fellow— socially,  morally,  and  intel« 
Iwtually. 

1868.  F 
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A  Glance  at  the  Commont  and  Open  Spaces  near  London* 

London :  G.  Hill. 

T"Tbe  Paroclual  Critic"  has  done  well  to  Btir  the  question. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  Commons  and  Open  Spaces  near 
London  P — are  they  to  be  built  upon,  enclosed  or  preserved  free 
for  ^e  use,  the  health,  and  recreation  of  the  people  r  This  glance 
ia  worth,  i^erus^  in  a  topographical  point  of  view,  as  well  as  in  a 
cootnoTersial  one.  The  Commons  Preservation  Society  have  a 
good  work  to  do  and  require  help  to  do  it  as  it  ought.  Those  wha 
read  this  glance  will  sympathise  with  and  assist  in  their  labour. 

Old  Jonathan,    London:  CoUingridge. 
BriHth  Workman,    London :  Partridge. 

These  two  illustrated  penny  journals,  devoted  to  the  sociaU 
moral,  and  religious. elevation  of  the  labouring  classes,  rec^uire  and 
deserve  a  most,  earnest  word  of  commendation.  Their  literature 
and  their  illustrations  Et  them  for  general  improvement  and  delight. 
They  should  be  widely  bought  and  read. 

The  Chureh^The  Appeal    London :  E.  Stock. 

These  two  mofithlies  are  admirably  edited,  and  weU  ad^ted  to 
promote  piety  and  conduce  to  holy  life  and  happy  death.  The 
lormer,  at  the  cost  of  a  penny,  provides ;  sermons,  tales*  poetry, 
essays,  and  ecclesiastical  intelligence ;  the  latter,  at  one  hal^penny, 
contains  hortative  Christian  invitations,  remonstrance  and  aa«. 
vising. 

Cimned  o^  Chmr  for  the  BaUle  of  Life.     By   Eev.   W.  G-. 
Blaikii,  D.I).,  &e.,   London:  Alexander  otrahan. 

This  is  a  book  we  would  gladly  commend  to  the  shelf  devoted 
to  our  readers'  heart-known  and  favourite  books — the  silent,  but 
blessed  and  blessing  companions  of  their  better  hours.   We  know  of 
few  men  who  are  so  thoroughly  deserving  of  confidence,  so  abso- 
lutely worthy  of  trust  and  lovingacceptancy  as  an  adviaer,  as  Dr. 
Blaikie  is.  His  **  Better  days  for  Working  People  "  we  commended 
highly  in  a  former  issue,  and  this  "  Counsel  and  Cheer  "  we  regard 
as  an  admirable  supplement  to  that  volume.    It  is  a  beam  of  fight 
let  into  the  spirit  to  brighten,  enliven,  invigorate,  all  that  is  best» 
noblest,  and  purest  in  humanity.    It  consists  of  eight  chapters,  of 
which  the^r^^  treats  of  "  Three  levers  for  universal  use."     These 
are  Self-respect,  Self-reliance,  and  Self-control,  on  all  of  whick» 
with  interesting  discursiveness,  the  author  writes  like  a  man  in 
eai;(iQ8t,  and  in  the  course  of  which  he  illustrates  by  anecdote  the 
m^^JUi^g.pf  the  several  grades  and  shades  of  the  qualities  of  sool 
he.,wishes  to  induce  his^rQad^nito  g^ner. into. their  soul3,.thaJ^  th^ 
ini^y Jive  well,  wisely,  usefttllj,  holjh^  and  above  aU».h^pft£aU|r^ 
ChaD^  »ecQ9d  is.conoemed  wiCb, "  WiTd  oata..ai3ifl  gogd  Mod,'',  au 
excellent  word  of  wise  warning  and  kindly  advice  to  young,  |i^O) 
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ghowing  the  perOs  of  early — however  secret,  indeed  the  more  secret 
the  more  disastrously — ^self-indnl^ence,  and  in  pressing  faithfally 
and  foroeftdly  the  need  of  fixed  prmciples  and  high  aims.  Chanter 
Mrd  exhibits  in  an  attractive  and  instrnotive  manner  tiie  metnod 
of  applying  *'  an  old  key  to  our  social  puzzles  "  effioaeiousfy— >a  dis- 
sertation on  the  value  of  the  Bible  as  a  treasury  of  moral  principles, 
social  suggestions,  and  life-counsel.  In  chapter /attr/^  "  the  divine 
uses  of  Imutj  "  aie^  descanted  on.    The  uses  named  are,  (1)  to  give 

Sleasuro,  (2)  to  refresh  power,  (3)  to  draw  love,  (4)  to  express 
ivine  thoughts  and  feelings.  In  the  course  of  these  remarks  the 
views  of  Buskin,  Looke,  Blaokie,  Chalmers,  Taylor,  and  Dr. 
M'Viear,  on  several  related  points,  are  made  the  subject  of  notioar 
and  critieism ;  and  we  are  lea  in  eha^ter  Jiftk  to  pass  on  to  the  con^ 
sideration  of  "the  Enjoyment  of  Beauty."  This  section  is  ridi  in. 
sympathy  with  the  classes  who  labour,  and  in  it  the  author  em^ 
deavoun  to  prove  that  the  Bible  and  Nature  are  co-iUustrattve  and. 
both  full  of  enjoyable  beauty.  In  chapter  siseih  we  have  pointed 
out  to  us  some  work  for  sonbeams — the  sunbeams  of  (1)  humam^ 
love,  (2)  providential  love,  (3)  redeeming  love,  (4)  glorifying  love^ 
sad  here  too  illustrations  again  pour  the  light  of  sunbeama  on  the 
autiior'e  meaning.  Chapter  9e9enih  is  entitled  "  Bear  and  Forbear," 
and  somewhat  reminds  us  of  the  philosophy  ef  A.  K.  H.  B.,  though: 
it  is  somewhat  more  robust  than  his.  It  very  ftrcibly  teaches  the 
Sit  of  taking  thini^s  in  a  right  spirit  and  thia  value  of  saootified 
coBinon  sense.  The  question  of  the  relation  of  '*  the  working  man 
SAd  the  Christian  Church  "  forms  the  topic  of  the  last,  the 'cipkik 
chapter.  Suggested  by  a  recently  held  conference  between  the 
clergy  and  the  members  of  the  wage-class,  it  discusses  the  ques^ 
tions  put  and  the  answers  gnven,  and  it  offers  some  considerations 
ss  worthy  of  being  weighed  by  working  men — such  as,  that  Jesua 
Christ  in  his  human  nature  was  qf  the  people,  and  far  the  people, 
that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  dae  to  the  value  of  the  souls  which 
ha  gave  himself  to  redeem,  and  an  affirmation  of  the  unquestionable 
positbilitv  of  making — as  Thomas  Binney  phrased  it — the  best  of 
both  worlds,  by  comoining  a  wholesome  regard  to  this  life  with  a 
ho»eful  endeavour  after  that  which  is  to  come. 

From  this  scanty  outline  the  intelligent  reader  may  glean  some 
sovt  of  notioa  of  the  utility  of  the  line  of  thought  adopted  by  the 
author,  and  how  well  such  a  course  of  reflection  is  oaloiilated  to 
give  "  counsel  and  cheer  "  to  those  who  need  them  most ;  those 
who  have  fewest  opportunities  for  culture  and  thought,  and  the 
scantiest  supplies  of  comfort  and  training.  We  do  not  by  anv 
means  implv  that  this  is  a  hook  merely  for  the  working  claasee.  Tt 
is  a  book  wnioh  will  do  good  to  all  who  read  it  with  sympathy  and 
intelligence,  and  is  quite  as  well  fitted  to  improve  the  advisers, 
teachers,  and  cmplovers  of  the. productive  and  administrative  per* 
foEmers  of  life's  work,  as  the  persons.  f«£stenrd  to  the  osr  of  -  labour. 
We  find,  the  book  charjicterised  by  prudential  wisdom,  sjmna* 
tbelic  geniality,  Christian  feeliug  and  genuine  philanthropy.    We 
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recognise  eameetneaB,  lore,  and  thoagbtfulneM  in  its  pases,  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  those  who  peruse  its  faithfiu  and  affec- 
tionate pages  must  feel  their  hearts  bettered  and  their  minds  im- 
proTed.  It  is  a  good  book  in  the  most  emphatic  sense  of  the  term ; 
it  is  good  in  its  matter,  style,  method,  intent  and  aim,  good  alike 
in  its  manliness  and  its  godliness. 

A  Time  for  Thought.    By  J.  A.  Coopxb,  Esq.,  F.B.S.I1.    London :. 

Sonday  School  Union. 

To  all  who  know  the  reputation  of  the  author  of  this  ''  New 
Year's  Address  to  Sabbath  School  Teachers,"  his  name  alone  will  be 
enouffh  to  tell  them  that  worth,  earnestness,  purity  and  holiness, 
will  diaraoterize  the  thought  and  writing.  We  do  not  think  the 
Sunday  School  Union  could  have  chosen  a  better  man,  though  they 
had  sought  diligentl]^  through  their  whole  host,  to  speak  a  word  in 
season  to  their  constituents.  He  calls  on  his  reaaers  to  think  1» 
on  the  solemn  responsibility  of  Christian  life ;  2,  the  special  charao* 
teristics  and  requirements  of  their  vocation;  3,  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  discharged  their  duties ;  4,  the  results  of  their  la- 
bours, and  to  endeavour  to  make  their  teaching  (1)  more  attractive, 
(2)  more  definite  and  exact,  (3)  more  spiritual.  We  cannot  resist 
giving  the  following  soup^on  of  its  quality  : — 

*'  The  scholars  who  now  surroimd  us  will,  in  a  few  short  years,  arrive  at 
maturity,  and  will  take  with  them,  into  yarious  positions  in  life,  the  r«- 
membranoe  of  our  teaching  and  the  influences  of  our  example.  To  distant 
parts  of  the  world  some  of  them  may  go,  and  there  they  will  think  of  us, 
and  there  amidst  the  most  unlikely  scenes  and  circumstances  the?  will 
recall  to  mind  the  lessons  we  gave  them  in  their  childhood  or  youth.  A 
striking  example  of  this  once  came  to  my  knowledge.  One  Sunday  morn- 
ing a  fine,  tall  young  man  entered  the  schoolroom  in  which  I  labour,  and 
coming  up  to  me  put  out  his  hand,  and  asked  if  I  did  not  remember  him. 
He  told  mo  bis  name,  and  I  replied  that  I  remembered  a  little  boy  of  that 
name  who  was  once  in  our  school ;  and  he  smilingly  assured  me  that  it  wi|i 
the  same  '  little  boy '  who  then  addressed  me.  He  went  on  to  giro  a  brief 
but  deeply  intereatmg  account  of  his  C'^rt'er.  He  entered  the  army,  had 
been  in  the  Russian  war,  where  he  bad  endured  great  hardships ;  but 
having  obtained  his  discharge  he  returned  to  his  home,  and  had  come  to 
hare  a  look  at  *  the  place  where  he  had  receired  so  much  instruction. 
Glancing  round  the  room  his  eye  rested  on  an  elderly  man,  to  whom  he 
pointed  and  exclaimed,  '  That  was  my  teacher !  I  shall  never  forget  him, 
nor  the  lessons  he  gave  me.  Often,  when  sleeping  in  my  tent  in  the 
Crimea,  I  dreamt  of  him  ;  and  seemed  then  to  hear  his  voice  as  I  heard  it 
when  I  was  a  boy  in  hie  class !  *  It  will  be  even  thus  with  many  of  our 
scholars ;  the  lessons  they  receive  now  will  be  remembered  in  days  to  come, 
and  in  some  form  or  other  will  be  repeated  by  them  to  tlieir  own  scholars, 
to  their  own  sous  and  daughters,  or  it  may  be  to  their  children's  children. 
What  an  enlarged  idea  these  considerations  give  us  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  personal  influence,  the  silent  and  mysterious  pulsations  of  which  can  never 
cease,  but  will  go  on  repeating  themselves  to  the  end  of  time,  on!  even  into 
eternity ! " 
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Mnooir'B  SovG  as  Mat  Mobviko. 

["  The  oaibreak  into  beaut  j  which  nature  makes  at  the  end  of  April  and 
beginning  of  Ifaj  excites  so  jojful  and  admiring  a  feeling  in  the  human 
bmst,  that  there  is  no  wonder  the  event  should  hafe  at  all  times  been  cele* 
bfsfeed  in  some  war.  The  first  emotion  is  a  desire  to  seize  some  part  of 
that  proftiaion  of  flower  and  blossom  which  spreads  around  us,  to  set  it  np 
in  deoozatiTe  fiwhion,  pay  it  a  sort  of  homage,  and  let  the  pleasure  it  excites 
find  expression  in  dance  and  song.  A  mad  happiness  goes  abroad  orer  tiie 
earth  that  nature,  beinc  dead  and  cold,  liyes  and  smilM  again.  Doubtless 
there  is  mingled  with  this,  too,  in  bosoms  of  any  reflection,  a  gmtefhl  sense 
of  the  dirine  goodness  which  makes  the  promise  of  seasons  so  stable  and 
so  sure.*'— CA4Mfii0f^«  **  Book  of  Dayt,*"  toI.  i.,  671.  "  No  date  is  assigned 
to  this  charming  song ;  but  we  think  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  of  its 
baTing  been  written  at  Horton  on  some  lorely  morning  in  the  month  of 
May'*  {Kei£ikiley)f  and  most  probably  concerning  the  first  morning  of 
it.    The  probable  date^  therefore,  lies  between  1682  and  163a] 

Now  the  brif^ht  morning  star,  (1)  day's  harbinger,  (2) 

Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 

The  flowery  May,  (3)  who  from  her  green  lap  throws  (4) 

The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 

Hail,  bonnteoas  May,  that  dost  inspire 

Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire ; 

Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 

Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing ; 

Thus  (5)  we  salute  thee  with  our  eany  song. 

And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 

(1)  When  Tettut  (the  planet  nearest  the  earth,  and,  except  Mercury,  nearest 
to  the  sun)  is  to  the  west  of  the  sun,  she  rises  and  sets  Disfore  him,  and  she 
was  then  called  by  the  ancients.  Phosphorus  and  Lucifer  (light-bringer). 
But  when  she  is  to  the  east  of  the  sun,  she  rises  and  sets  after  him,  and  was 
then  called  Hesperus,  Vesper,  Yesperugo,  Noctifer.  The  terms  in  our  old 
almanacks — Morning  Star  and  Evening  Star — prefer  to  these  positions. 

(2)  Harbinger,  as  if  Harbouringer,  one  who  goes  to  secure  or  provide 
hariour  or  lodgings,  and  hence  precursor  or  forerunner. 

(S)  The  notion  that  Ma^  was  so  called  in  honour  of  Maia,  the  mother, 
by  Jupiter,  of  the  god  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  seems  to  have  been  a  mere 
guess  originating  in  the  similarity  of  the  sound  of  the  word.  The  most 
probable  derivation  is  that  it  was  the  name  assigned  to  the  month  sacnd 
to  the  Majores  (Maiores)  in  the  Boman  senate,  as  June  was  of  that 
devoted  to  the  Juniores.  See  the  question  discussed  in  Ovid's  '*  Fasti,'* 
BookT. 

(4)  "  Then  came  fair  May,  the  fairest  maid  on  ground, 
Deck^  all  with  dainties  of  her  season's  piide, 
And  throwing  flowers  out  of  her  lap  around." — Spenter. 
(5)  The  word  "thus  "  seems  to  refer  to  a  May-day  cacol  and  festivaL 
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LITEBATUBE  OF  ENGLAND; 

BIOOBAPHICAL,   OHRONOLOOIGAL,   CBITICAL,   BTC. 

Tablb  rv.-*ixAaDusiTB  Wsrao^ 

1600—1700. 
Ntmu  cmd  DaUt,  EvmU  amd  Works, 

o  T/%v«  V/^«^  )      ^"*  **  Ilch«8ter  j  member  df  Middle  Tem- 

1^-  fP^^  ^^^*    "BVime'B    Memorial,"   1606,    en 

)  elegieo  poem  on  Monntjoy,  Eerl  of  Daron- 
ehiye,  dedieated  to  his  widow,  formeriy  Penelope  I>evereiix,  LmIj  Bkli ; 
"  The' Sun's  Periing/'  a  Moral  Masque,  in  ooznanotion  with  Dedcer ;  "The 
>Wit>eh  of  Edmonton,"  **LoTer*8  Melanebolf/'  **The  Broken  H-eart," 
•* Lofrfs  Saerifice,"  "Perkin  Warheck,"  "The  Lady's  Trial,"  Ac.  Pro- 
bably suoeeeded  to  a  forlane,  and  died  at  Iloheeter  subsequently  to  1645. 
in         "Rwi*  T/twoAv  )     Born  at  Westminster,  where  be  wae  edu- 

^mA^^^^'         boated;  brought  up  as  a  brieUayer;  went  as 
10/*— iDJi/.  J  ^  ^^^^ ^^  ^y^^  Netherlands ;  studied  at  Oxford 

and  Cambridge,  it  is  said ;  took  to  theatrical  writing,  and  contested  the 
headship  of  the  drama  with  8hakspere.  In  1619  succeeded  Daniel  as  poet 
laureate;  sank  into  porerty;  became  unpopular,  and  failing  in  health, 
died.  '  He  wse  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  an  upright  position,  it  is 
said.  His  chief  plays  are  *'  Every  man  in  his  Humour,"  1598t ;  '*  Sejanns," 
1603;  "  Volpone,"  1605;  "The  Silent  Woman,"  1609;  "The  Alchemist," 
1610.  Works  published  1616.  He  wrote  masques,  pastorals,  translations, 
minor  poems,  and  sereral  fine  lyrics ;  he  also  left  behind  him  some  philo* 
logical  works  and  prose 'dissertations. 

11  Nathawibl  Lm  )  Son  of  a  elergyman ;  was  bom  at  Westmin- 
lAftft  1AQ1  '  ^*^;  educated  at  the  sohool  there,  and  at 
iDDO-io»i.  J  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Becamean  actor 

and  a  dramatist;  wrote  thirteen  plays,  of  which  the  best  are  "MithridateV' 
"  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,"  '*  Theodosins,"  **  The  Biral  Queens,  or  Alexander 
the  Great."  He  assisted  Dryden  in  '*  The  Duke  of  Guise  "  and  "  CEdipus:" 
He  was  for  a  time  an  inmate  of  Bedlam,  after  his  i^lease  from  which  he  was 
supported  by  charity.  He  died  in  London,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Clement's 
church. 

12.  A»Dii»w  Mabtmi,  )  Bora  at  mngston-on-Hull.  where  hu.liAh«r 
in9A_  \ti»fi^  C  ^^^  schoolmsster ;  educated  at  Tnnity  College, 
irasu-1070.  )  Cambridge;    travelled   in    F»nce,    Holland, 

Italy,  and  Spain,  and  learned  the  Isngusges  of  these  countries.  Began  his 
parliamentary  career  in  1660 ;  visited  Holland,  and  as  secretary  to  Lord 
Carlisle  went  to  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Bussia.  His  political  career  was 
diativguished,  and  ultimately  led  to  his  being  exposed  to  the  enmity  of  the 
eourt.  He  died  suddenly— some  say  by  poison.  He  was  a  fnend  of 
Milton's. 


18.  PHUip  MiMa«n.   Lfc^Sr"r!,f'^''T^r.^^"!?'  ***!Jl.f!ll 
\uiA_-ituf\  c  t»*o  Earl  of  Pembroke  s  children,  and  seat  to 

.AMHr^iMU.  J  Qxford,  1602,  which,  however,  he  left  m  1606 

without  a  degree  i  attached  himself  to  the  drama,  and  amidst  much  poverty 
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laboured  along  with  Fletcher,  Decker,  Rowley,  and  Middleton,  in  the  pro* 
dootion  of  plays.  Eighteen  only  have  been  recof  ered  and  prioted,  idthough 
he  waa  the  author  of  thirtyteven.  He  died  eoddenly  in  Southwark,  and 
there,  in  the  chnvoh  of  St.  Mary  Oteriee,  he  waa  bnned  as  *'  a  stranger," 
•^  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debto,"  •*  Maid  of  Honour,*'  «•  The  City  Madam." 
"Hie  Unnatural  dombat,"  "The  Bondman/*  *'The  Boman  Actor,"  *<  The 
Fatal  Dowry,"  &c. 

SpUome  of  CrUieal  Opmiona, 

9.  **  Ford  was  of  the  first  order  of  poMs.  He'souglkt  Ibr  •aViimity  not  by 
parcels  in  metaphors  or  yisible  images,  but  directly  where  she  has  her  fuU 
TCBideno&^in  At  heart  of  man  i  in  the  actions  and  suflfbrings  of  the  greatest 
mi&dfl.*'--.fitftfor  of  Uwrra^t  FmnUy  lAhrwry,  *«  Fot^b  Plays.**  '•  Ford, 
with  none  of  the  beauty  and  elevation  of  Massinger,  has,  in  a  mnoh  higher 
degree,  the  power  over  tears.  ...  He  ooiKlucts  bis  iton^  well  and 
without  ooninsion;  his  scenes  are  often  highly  wrought  and  efnotiTe ;  his 
cfaaraoters,  with  no  striking  novelty,  are  well  supported;  he  is  seldom 
extravagant  or  regardless  of  probability."— CAorf^s  Lamb.  *'In  fulness 
and  fine  equability  Ford  was  far  below  Massinger ;  but  in  intensity,  in  the 
power  of  making  an  andienoe  miserable,  and  moving  them  to  tears,  he  waa 
thought  to  excel  him." — HaUam,  "  The  style  of  £V>rd'i8  altogether  origi- 
nal and  his  own.  Without  the  majestic  march  which  distinguishes  the 
poetry  of  Massinger,  and  with  little  or  none  of  that  light  and  playfol 
honour  which  oharaeterizes  the  dialogue  of  Fletcher,  or  even  of  Shirley^ 
he  is  yet  elegant,  and  easy,  and  harmonious ;  and,  though  rarely  BubKme, 
yet  soffidently  elevated  for  the  most  pathetic  tones  of  that  passion  on 
lAose  romantic  energies  he  chiefly  delighted  to  dw^l.** — David  Mantm, 
10.  "  Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the  school, 

To  plane  by  method,  and  invent  by  rule ; 

His  sti^lious  patience  and  laborious  art 

With  regular  approach  assayed  the  heart ; 

Cold  approbation  gave  the  lingering  bays. 

For  they  who  durst  not  censure  scarce  could  praise. 

A  mortal  bom,  he  met  the  general  doom ; 

But  left,  like  Bgypt's  kings,  a  lasting  tomb." 

Dr,  Samuel  Johnson. 

**  The  art  of  Jonson  was  not  confined  to  the  cold  observations  of  the  unities 
of  place  and  time,  but  appean  in  the  whole  adaptation  of  his  incidents  and 
diaractere  in  support  of  each  other.  Beneath  his  learning  and  art  he  moves 
with  an  activity  which  may  be  compared  to  the  strength  of  a  man  who  can 
leap  and  bound  under  the  heaviest  armour." — Thomas  CampbeU,  *'  He 
was  a  poet  of  a  high  order,  as  far  as  learniog,  fancy,  and  an  absolute  rage 
cf  ambition  could  conspire  to  make  him  one ;  and  that  he  never  touched  at 
the  highest,  except  by  violent  effbrts,  and  during  the  greatest  felicity  of  his 
sense  of  success.  The  jnaterial  so  predominated  in  him  over  the  spiritual, 
the  sensual  over  the  sentimental,  that  he  was  more  social  than  loving,  and 
far  more  wilful  and  fanciful  than  imaginative." — Leigh  Uunt. 

"  Nest  Jorifoa  sat,  in  aneient  learning  trained, 
'  His  rigid  judgment  Fancy's  flight  restrained, 
Oorraetly  pruned  each  wild,  luxuriant  thongfit. 
Marked  out  her  ooorse,  nor  spared  a  glorious  fimlt. 
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The  book  of  man  he  read  with  Dioest  art, 

And  ransacked  all  the  secrets  of  the  heart  { 

Exeited  penetration's  utmost  foroe^ 

And  traoed  each  passion  to  its  proper  source ; 

Then,  strongly  marked,  in  lireliest  colours  drew, 

And  brought  each  foible  forth  to  public  view. 

The  coxcomb  felt  a  lash  in  every  word. 

The  fools,  hung  out,  their  brother  fools  deterred : 

His  comic  humour  kept  the  world  in  awe. 

And  laughter  frightened  folly  more  than  law.'* — ChmrehUl. 

11.  "  Lee^  though  some  eloquent  passages  from  his  tragedies  haTO  sur- 
Tivedi  was  really  nothing  more  than  a  poor  likeness  of  Dryden." — WiUktm 
SpMkiff,  *'  He  is,  in  spite  of  his  proverbial  extravagance,  a  man  of  poeti- 
ou  mind  and  some  dramatic  Bii!ll"'-BaUam,  "In  tendemeaa  and 
genuine  passion  he  excels  Diyden ;  but  his  style  often  degenerates  into 
bombast  and  extravagant  frenzy,  a  defect  which  was  heightened  in  his  late 
productions  by  his  mental  malady."  .  .  .  "He  wanted  discretion  to 
temper  his  tropical  genius,  and  reduce  his  poetical  conceptions  to  consist- 
ency and  order ;  yet  among  his  wild  ardour  and  martial  enthusiasm  are  rerj 
soft  and  graceful  lines." — Chambera*9  "  Cyelopadia  ofEaglUh  LiUnUtireJ* 

12.  "In  his  prose  writings  Marvell  defended  the  prindples  of  freedom  with 
great  vigour  of  eloquence  and  liveliness  of  humour.  He  mingled  a  playful 
exuberance  of  fancy  and  figure,  not  unlike  that  of  Burke,  with  a  keenness  of 
sarcastic  wit  not  surpassed  even  by  Swift." — C  Cleaveland,  "MarveU 
wrote  sometimes  with  more  taste  and  feelinff  than  was  usual,  but  his  aatirea 
^re  gross  and  stupid." — HaUam,  "  He  is  Uie  author  of  a  number  of  aatives 
in  verse,  in  which  a  rich  vein  of  vigorous,  though  often  coarse  humour  runs 
through  a  careless  extemporaneous  style,  and  which  did  prodigious  execu- 
tion in  the  party  warfare  of  the  day  ;  but  some  of  his  other  poetry,  mostly 
perhaps  written  in  tlie  earlier  part  of  his  life,  is  eminent  both  for  the  dek- 
cate  bloom  of  the  sentiment,  and  for  grace  of  form." — (?.  Z.  Craik, 

13.  "  Any  comparison  of  Massinger  to  Shakspere  would  be  invidious ; 
but  though  second  to  that  great  writer  in  the  vastness  and  variety  of  his 
conceptions,  he  may  certainly  take  the  lead  of  those  who  have  hitherto  been 
oonsiaered  his  superion.  His  invention  is  as  fertile,  and  his  management 
of  his  plots- as  ingenious,  as  those  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  while  the 
poetiy  of  his  language,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  fine  devel- 
opment of  the  passions  displayed  in  his  tragedies,  can  only  be  surpaqped  by 
the  great  master  himself.  By  Ben  Jonson  he  is  excelled  in  the  studied 
exactness  and  classical  polish  of  his  style ;  but  in  the  freezing  coldness  of 
this  writer  he  is  deficient.  The  charm  of  his  plays  consists  in  the  versa-' 
tility  of  his  imagination  and  the  fine  bunts  of  pathos  which  embellish  his 
tenaer  scenes." — William  Qifford,  "The  most  striking  excellenoe  of  this 
poet  is  his  conception  of  character ;  and  in  this  I  must  indme  to  place  him 
above  Fletcher  and,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  it,  even  above  Jonson.  He  is 
free  from  the  hard  outline  of  the  one  and  the  negligent  looseness  of  the 
other.  He  has,  indeed,  no  great  variety,  and  sometimes  repeats,  with  such 
bare  modifications  as  the  story  demands,  the  type  of  his  fint  design." — 
HaUam,  "  Massinger,  like  Jonson,  had  received  a  learned  education,  and 
his  classical  leading  has. coloured  his  s^le  and  manner i  but  he  had 
scarcely  so  much  originality  of  genius  as  Jonson.    He  is  a  veiy  eloquent 
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vntttybut  has  liitla  power  of  high  imagination  or  pathos,  and  stiH  leia  wit 
or  oomifi  power.  He  could  rise,  howerer,  to  a  yivid  conception  of  a  charac- 
ter Dorea  hj  some  single  aim  or  passion ;  and  he  has  drawn  some  of  the 
dnier  shades  of  riUanj  with  great  force.  His  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  in  '  A 
"Stm  Way  to  paj  Old  Debts,'  and  his  Luke  in  the  '  City  Madam,'  are  per- 
liaps  his  moat  suocesafal  delineations  in  this  style.  In  the  conduct  of  hia 
plots,  also,  he  generally  displays  much  skill.  In  short,  all  that  can  be 
nsehed  by  mere  talent  and  warmth  of  susceptibility  he  has  acbieyed ;  but 
bis  pronnoe  was  to  appropriate  and  decorate,  rather  than  to  create." — 
ff •  Zh  CraUf. 


^Ijt  Copic* 


ADVUTUJiB,  trayel,  novelty,  free- 
dom from  care,  and  admiration  from 
Bsoy,  bebng  to  the  soldier's  expec- 
tatioiu.  He  has  no  responsibility 
bflfcie  him  concerning  provisions, 
cfetfaiog,  hospital  comforts,  house- 
not,  where  work  is  to  come  from. 
He  baa  a  small  pay  in  ready  money, 
it  is  true,  but  he  has  just  as  little  to 
do  with  it ;  for  the  cdla  made  on  it, 
BeeesMrily  at  least,  are  few.  The 
joys  of  a  soldier's  life  would  not 
have  been  recounted  in  song  and 
ttary  mdeaa  there  were  rare  madna- 
tMDs  oomieeted  with  it,  nor  would 
it  be  so  popular  in  every  country  in 
Europe  if  it  did  not  supply  a  fair 
■vcxM  of  enjoyment.  We  think, 
thenfine,  that  very  fair  inducements 
Bust  be  held  out  to  the  clasa  re- 
qaired,  or  the  supply  would  not  be 
eqaal  to  the  demand.-^E.  G.  L. 

Ibe  physical  oerfection  of  body 
Baintained  by  due  supervision  of 
^ill,  exercise^  food,  rest  and  recrea- 
^  the  general  freedom  from  any 
»(d  of  giving  heed  to  the  things  of 
tW  morrow,  the  changes  of  place 
^  ooootry  open  to  this  adventur* 
^  lod  the  c&ASoea  of  winning  a 
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name  in  the  annals  of  British  war- 
fare, all  combine  to  prove  that  there 
is  an  attractive  career  opened  up  to 
those  who  have  a  desire  to  emist, 
and  it  is  now  well  known  that  the 
danger  of  death  in  battle  is  no 
greater  than  the  average  of  accident 
in  ordinary  industrial  Ufe. — F.  B. 

A  soldier's  life  is  one  possessing 
many  attractions.  The  dress  is  gay, 
the  pay  sure,  the  housing  generally 
comfortable  on  home  service,  and  if 
called  abroad  there  is  the  joy  of 
travel  and  the  delights  of  new 
scenery  got  free  of  cost  to  the 
military  man.  Health  is  well  looked 
after,  and  moderate  amusement  is 
provided  for.  For  a  few  years  of  a 
man's  life,  while  growing  and  getting 
up  a  man's  strength,  the  ease,  ix>m- 
fort,  and  care  cannot  but  be  bene- 
fioifli.  The  vices  of  a  soldier's  life 
are  no  necessary  part  of  it ;  while  the 
training,  the  opportunity  of  seeine 
the  world,  &c.,  are  very  materiu 
parts  of  it.  Few  working  men  can 
feel  secure  of  constant  employment 
and  a  regular  supply  of  the  neces* 
series  of  life  for  ten  years  together, 
and  many  cares  and  diffioultiea 
crowd  upon  them  from  which  the 
soldier  im  free ;  and  hence  we  think 
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it  iQay  iiilrljr  be  sfflrmed  that  the 
torn  J  affords  fair  indncements  to 
enliitment. — E.  J.  0.      .^ 

Gore  ii  s  grim  Tbitallffti  h  hearfch- 
stone^  and  want  is  a  dull  companion, 
and  asking  for  **  leare  to  toil "  as  a 
faroar  and  a  blessing  is  a  sorry  lot. 
This  is  the  common  fate  of  a  work- 
ing man,  and  theworkhonse  witbont 
a  pension  looms  in  the  distance.  A 
soldier's  lot  is  different  in  its  com- 
fort, certainty,  and  permanence. — 
W.M. 

ITXOATIYX. 

The  pay  of  private  soldiers, 
trifling  as  it  is,  is  merely  a  sham. 
Nearly  erery  farthing  is  retained  to 
defray  uniform  and  rations,  and  a 
soldier  is  frequently  in  debt  with 
tlie  paymaster  without  having 
fingered  a  penny  of  pay.  It  is  only 
when  promoted  to  a  sergeaney  tliat 
a  common  soldier  can  really  be  said 
to  hold  any  part  of  his  pay.  Pro- 
motion is  yery  slow  and  precarious, 
and  after  the  first  few  yenrs  of 
servioe  is  impossible.  Unless  a 
soldier  is  promoted  early,  he  does 
not  get  promoted  at  all.  A  private 
rarely,  if  aver,  is  promoted  to  a  com- 
mission. The  quality  of  a  regiment 
depends  almost  wholly  upon  the 
non-commissioned  officers.  They  are 
they  who  do  the  real  officer  work  of 
each  regiment ;  the  working  affkire 
of  a  regiment  are  practically  in  their 
bands.  Yet  these  men  are  little 
looked  after,  but  left  almost  wholly 
without  question.  They  are  thus 
enabled  to  gratify  petty  tanitiee  and 
■ereritieB  upon  the  privates  without 
oheck,  and  as  they  are  frequently 
fiiTOuritee  of  the  oommiasioned 
officers,  they  hold  the  privates  in 
their  power  to  an  extent  which  in 
most  cases  is  perfect  tyranny.  To 
be  under  the  command  of  a  auperior 
in  rank  and  birth,  even  if  he  be  a 
martinet,  is  not  wholly  displeasing 
to  the  private  soldier ;  but  to  be  oon- 
■tantly  liable,  under  pain  of  punish- 


ment, to  the  unquestioned  trrsiit)^ 
of  one  superior  only  in   title,  'Is 
peculiariy  galling  to  all  who  are  not 
devoid  of  self-respect.    This  featme 
of  our  army  discipline  is  a  very  bad 
one.    Ken  imagine,  w^en  they  en- 
list, that  thty  will  be  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  officers  who 
are  gentlemen.    Instead  ofthis,  t)^ 
are  handed  over  to  a  sergeanfwho, 
according  as  his  humour  lies,  treats 
ihem  as  dogs  or  rational  animals. 
Look  at  the  record  of  military  mur- 
ders :  nearly  all  are  committed  upon 
obnoxbus  sergeants,  by  men  driven 
desperate  by  petty  tyranny.    The 
great  extension  of  trade  and  demaud 
for  skilled  labour,  coiitTttsted  with 
the  inducements  of  the  army,  weigh 
most  unfavourably  against  the  latter. 
No  one  who  oan  avoid  it  prefers  the 
army  to  comfortable  wages  and  the 
domestic  hearth.     The   life   of  a 
private  soldier  is  essentially  an  in- 
dolent one,  and  one  open  to  great 
temptation.      Beriments    are   fre- 
quently oomposed  of  questionable 
materials,   and    the   weLi«diiposed 
soldier,  in  eonatant  contact  with 
suspicious  cbatacters,  cannot  remain 
long  unoorrupted.     1/he   enibrced 
celibacy  of  privates  U  'the  oause  also 
of  many  irregularities.    The  com- 
missioned officers,  under  the  absurd 
purchase  system,  are^  ta  a  rule,  m<tot 
unfit  for  their  duties,  and  inetead  of 
being  models  which    the    privates 
may   imitate,  frequently  rival  the 
most  abandoned  of  their  own  sol- 
diers.   To  crown  all,  the  history  of 
the  British  army  is,  as  regards  the 
oare  and  comfort    of  llie    troops, 
simply  a  series  of  the  most  ridieu- 
lous  errors,  only  rsmedied  by  the 
sacrifice  of  thousands  of  valuable 
lives.~-S.  W.  YcfOHO. 

The  ordinary  motives  whieh  in- 
duce a  young  man  to  ebooso  a  pro- 
feasion  aro  its  penonal  comfort,  its 
pecuniary  advantase^  and  ita  honour- 
able position,  ^e  anny  affords 
none  of  those  induoementa.     The 
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joong  man  mho  has  been  Ktirrounded 

at  home  bj  Tirtoe  and  lore,  must, 

on  cniiitment,  exchange  these  com- 

ferts  for  low  Tico  and  petty  envj. 

Kadier  doea  the    army    anbrd   a 

peeumarj  adTantoge,  aa  the  pay  is 

all  aloDg  BO  Httle  that  oven  the 

moit   nuaeriy    cannot     acquire    a 

nfioaocy,  not  to  apoak  of -wealth. 

ftw  common  aoldien  can  attain  a 

ilanding  in  tociety,  aa  promotion  is 

Botiby  merit,  but  by  purdiaae. — 

D.& 

Ihe  indneementa   held    out   for 

'    eafiitment  are  numerooa,  bnt  they 

tia  not  of  the  right    deacription. 

BQlcBfln  are,  on  the  trhole,  tolerably 

vdl  bonaed,  clothed,  and  fed ;  they 

hare  a  Borphia  of  a  few  pence  per 

day,  and  aa  much  time  to  idle  away 

as  they  could  wiah  for ;  they  haxe 

tJse  pleaaiire'(?)   of  trarelling  orer 

the  world,  and  being  atationed  in' its 

BSf  be  unhealthy  dunea  for  perhaps 

tvo-Uiirds  to  threo^fonrths  of  their 


whok  time.  But  is  tliis  tort' of  life 
likely  to  be  particularly  entieiog  to 
those  meoy^hom  it  ia  moat  desirable 
to  obtain  ?  Increase  of  pay  ahne  will 
have  comparatiTcly  little  influence. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  few  what  I  may 
call  domettiereforma.  For  instance, 
— (1)  The  barracks  should  be  made 
more  attraotiye,  so  as  not  to  be 
quite  so  far  behind  the  gimshops  in 
comfort ;  this  would  lessen  drunken- 
ness. (2)  All  soldiers  who  are 
acquainted  with  a  trade  ahoold  jbe 
encouraged  and  hare  ample  oppor- 
tunities to  engage  in  it,  so  as  to 
supply  as  far  as  possible  their  own 
regiment ;  this  would  be  saving  to 
Government,  and  a  twofold  benefit 
to  the  men.  (3)  The  period  of  ser- 
vice in  foreign  parts  should  be  some- 
what shortened.  Judiciously  car- 
ried out,  these  need  not  cost  the 
country  the  slightest  additional  ex- 
pense.— ^B.  R.  Y. 


^^t  Juqiiirtr. 


QviiBcnra  BiQinsmo  Avbwsbs. 

^  73a  Is  the  Public  School  Latin 
^■vmnar  really  "the  best  Latin 
punnar  ever  produced  in  this 
wimtry,"  «»  the  reriews  announce 
itto  be?— XJk  Ecoijxb. 

789.  A  notice  of  works  containing 
^^iscts  from  authora  suitable  for 
"ing  osed  at  penny  readings ;  a  list 
of  tales,  sketches,  essays,  poems,  &c., 
^  might  be  introduced,  or  refer- 
*7*oc*  to  any  sources  from  which  selec- 
^oa»  QDold  be  made,  would  greatly 
*MJga— Ah  Aspibast. 

74^  Haa  there  been  any  History 
«f  the  "  Sunday  School  Union  "  pub- 
iWnd?-R.F.L. 

74L  What  was  the  Shakspere 
wi«irtj?-.HAjaaT. 


74.3.  Could  you  inform  me  where 
a  good  collection  of  exercises  in  geo- 
metry— adapted  to  self-culture  and 
self-examination — can  be  had? — A 
Sblf-taitght  Mathiuiatician. 

743.  Is  there  any  good  English 
book  on  *Hhe  Mythology  of  Clas- 
sical Literature"  ?— A.  B.  C. 

744.  What  are  the  bcbt  books  on 
descriptive  physical  geography,-^ 
plain,  simple,  and  able  to  be  under- 
stood by  a  reader  not  more  than 
averagely  acquainted  with  words  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Gkrman  origin? 

745.  Do  the  Scotch  use  any  Offices 
of  Prayer  P— CuErosirs. 

746.  A  list  of  the  best  works  on 
education,  practical  and  theoretioal, 
would  be  a  favour.— S.  W.  Yotmo. 
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747.  What  are  the  Peatalozsian 
and  Jaoototian  Bystems  of  teaching  ? 
— S.  W.  Yomo. 

AirBWSBS  TO  QirXBTIOVB. 

892.  The  life  of  Herder  is  one  dis- 
tinguished among  instaDoes  of  "Toil- 
ing Upward.*'  Upon  this  subject 
we  hope  some  of  the  writers  in  that 
department  will  keep  their  eye.  It 
is  a  Bomance  of  Literary  biogra- 
phy.—E.  M.  S. 

724.  *' Thinker"  has  heard  that 
Butler's  ** Analogy"  "raises  more 
doubts  than  it  allays."  A  person  who 
possesses  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
oiplee  of  rational  religion,  and  yet 
doubts  the  authenticity  of  the  Bib- 
lical revdation,  would,  I  think,  be 
more  likely  to  hare  his  doubts  re- 
specting Christianity  dissipated  than 
increased  by  a  diligent  perusal  of 
this  book.  Knowledge  modifies  the 
requisiteamount  of  faith.  As  Butler's 
book  increases  the  knowledge  of  most 
Oiristians  who  read  it,  a  propor- 
tionate increase  in  faith  is  necessary, 
or  doubts  will  be  the  result.  Every 
Christian  reader  of  psychologies 
works  should  be  fixed  to  his  Be- 
deemer  by  faith,  or  the  doubts  caused 
b^  a  "little  knowledge"  will  wreck 
his  piety  before  he  has  attained  the 
"  fulness  "  of  knowledge.  The  result 
of  a  careful  lecture  on  Butler's 
*' Analogy,"  for  the  abore  reasons, 
difiiBrs  with  the  character  of  the 
reader  and  the  fixedness  of  his  prin- 
ciples.—E.  F.  a. 

731  &  732.  I  presume  neither 
of  the  querists  is  a  member  of  a 
uniyersity ;  and  if  so,  the  following 
course  will  be  necessary.  They  will 
have  to  pass  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion in  Latin  and  English  Histoiy, 
one  of  which  examinations  is  held 
eyery  Saturday  during  term  from  ten 
to  one  o'clock  in  the  Middle  Temple 
Library.  It  is  not  Tery  se?ere.  Any 
information  would  probably  be  sup- 

5 lied  by  J.  H.  Dakyns,  Esq.,  Middle 
'emple,  who  is,  I  beUsTe,  secretary 


to  the  Board  of  Examiners.    They 
will  haye  to  pay  a  deposit  of  £100, 
and  about  £40  or  £&  hr  stamps, 
fees,  &a,  in  addition  To  £1  Is.  for 
the  admission  form,  which  must  be 
signed  b^  two  barristers.    The  fees 
to  be  paid  on  call  to  the  bar  will  be 
deducted  from  the  £100,  and  the 
surplus  (perhaps  some  £10)  will  be 
returned.    They  will  haye  to  keep 
twelye  terms — that  is,  dine  in  the 
hall  of  their  Inn  six  times  each 
term, — which  will  thus  spread  over 
three  years;  in  addition  to  which, 
they  must  qualify  in  one  of  the  three 
following  ways : — Bead  for  one  year 
in  a  barrister's  chambers  (£100  per 
year  is  a  barrister's  regular  charge 
for  pupils),  attend  two  courses  of 
lectures  for  one  year  (fee  payable, 
£5  5s.  per  year),  or  pass  a  general 
examination.    The  student  will,  in 
addition,  haye  to  pay  for  his  com- 
mons, which  yary  at  the  difitarent 
Inns :  about  £10  per  annum  will  be 
an  ayerage.    These  will  be  all  the 
expenses  really  attending  studying 
for  the  bar.    The  student  can  live 
anywhere.     For  more  full  details 
the  querists  would  do  well  to  pronde 
themselyee  with  a  copy  of  the  "con- 
solidated regulations     of  the  Inns 
of  Court,  which  may  probably  be 
procured    gratis    firom    (say)    tiie 
steward  of   Linooln's   Inn  or  the 
under  treasurer  of  Middle  Temple. 
These  regulations  contain   all   the 
information  necessary,  without  re- 
ference to  any  books,  and  indeed 
more  information  than  can  be  found 
in  any  book.    The  student  will  fix 
upon  which  Inn  he  is  going  to  enter, 
and  get  his  admission  form  firom 
there.     He  will   probably    choose 
that  in  which  he  has   friends,  or, 
if  going  to  the  Equity  bar,  Lincoln's 
Inn  (on  account  of  getting  cham- 
bers   near  the   Chancery  Courts). 
As  to  the  total  amount  required,  I 
should  say  that  the  most  careful 
student  should  see  his  way  clear  to 
haye  £1,000  at  his  dispoeal  before 
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iiooing  Themis  as  a  barrister ;  for 
sot  onl/  is  the  necessary  outlaj  in 
s  library  krae,  but  there  is  the  more 
thsa  possibility  of  passing  sereral 
yesrs  without  any  practice.  Of 
coarBs  I  speak  of  Ijondon  men.  A 
Dsn  in  the  country  may  step  into 
s  good  connection  immediately ;  and 
I  would  not  wish  to  damp  any  one 
who,  from  the  sums  I  hare  given 
and  bis  own  calculations,  sees  a  pos- 
silnHty  of  making  his  way  with  a 
kas  amount,  of  doing  so.  I  hope 
I  bsTe  been  sufficiently  detailed  m 
answering  S.  F.  O.  and  "A  De- 
airoQs  Student." — Nak  Deb. 


SUBJICTS  SiriTABLS   lOB  DSBATX. 

Are  ''the  li?es  of  the  saints" 
profitable  reading? 

Is  the  weakness  of  the  mind  a 
more  aerious  limit  to  religious  than 
to  scientific  inquiry  ? 

Does  Vargas  or  Paul  Sarpi  supply 
the  better  lustory  of  the  Council  of 
Trmt? 

Is  an  irenicon  or  reconciliation  of 
the  churches  possible,  [desirable,  or 
expedient]  ? 

Were  the  decisions  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  beneficial  to  Europe? 
Is  public  health  public  wealth  ? 
Were  the  French  right  in  inter- 
fering with  the  Gkribaldian  expedi- 
tion to  Eome?   • 

Is  Swedenborgianism  tenable  as 
an  interpretation  of  Christian  doc- 
trine? 

Oan  Unirersaliam  be  maintained 
from  Scripture  ? 

Is  Tennyson's  or  Hallam's  "  Tim- 
buctoo"  the  better  poem  ? 

Are  Eugene  Sue's  novels  immoral 
in  tendency  ? 

Does  the  political  career  of  the 
Harl  of  Derby  deserre  the  gratitude 
of  the  country? 

Ought  Qoremment  to  offer  pre- 
ninms  for  the  utilization  of  pewnge 
as  well  as  [or  in  preference  to]  the 
inTention  of  destructive  guna  ? 


Are  the  sick  better  proridad  for 
in  hospitals  than  at  home? 

Can  the  divine  attributes  be  illus- 
trated by  nature  ? 

Is  the  unction  of  the  sick  neoes- 
sarr  to  holy  dying  ? 

Does  the  history  of  dogmas  prove 
that  the  Churoh  has  always  aeoepted 
Scripture  as  the  rule  of  faith  ? 

Can  conscience  and  fiiith  be  re- 
conciled ? 

Have  heresies  been  prejudicial  to 
the  church  ? 

Does  the  history  of  Joan  of  Aro 
do  greater  discredit  to  Bngland  than 
to  France  ? 

Bo  the  Tsrious  liturgies  of  the 
church  prove  the  unity  or  the  diver- 
sity of  her  doctrines  ? 

Is  parliamentary  gOTcmment  suit- 
able to  France  ? 

Are  the  military  institutions  of 
France  superior  to  those  of  Great 
Britain  ? 

Do  men  think  during  sleep  ? 

Are  dreams  proofs  of  a  spiritual 
existence  ? 

Is  Michelet's  "  Bible  of  Human- 
ity" suited  to  our  age? 
^  Could   monetary    uniformity   in 
civilized  countries  be  inaugurated 
and  maintained? 

Was  Chauoer  an  imitator  of  the 
Trouvircs  ? 

Were  the  modem  insurrections  of 
Qreece  justifiable  ? 

Is  Gbrman  thought  less  inductive 
thsn  British? 

Is  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas 
theistio  or  pantheistic  ? 

Is  the  perusal  of  works  of  fiction 
consistent  with  a  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity ? 

Ought  coroners  tobe  medical  men? 

Is  dogmatic  theology  only  a  state- 
ment of  scriptural  truth  ? 

Is  theology  an  inductive  or  an 
inferential  science  ? 

Have  the  Bampton  Lectures  been 
beneficial  to  Christianity  ? 
I      Is  the  present  system  of  coloni- 
zation advantageous  or  the  reverae? 
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C^e  S^Dcuim  StdiQxt. 


«*  The  RoFjrDjLBOUT  SocnxY  " 
is  a  private  literary  and  diaouasion 
atflociaiion,  which  has  been  in  ex- 
istence now  for  about  fire  yearg. 
It  bas  but  few  membera,  as  the 
nkes  and  penalties  are  strict;  and 
no  person  is  admitted  who  is  in- 
disposed to  be  a  hard  worker,  and 
who  is  not  w^  recommended.  Its 
bosinesfi  is  conducted  by  a  Presi- 
dent, Secretary,  and  Treasurer, 
elected  annually.  There  is  also  a 
Chairman  of  Diicussions,  who  oc- 
cupies the  chair  dwrinff  the  read- 
ings and  discttsaions  at  ordinaiy 
meetiniie,  but  for  one  nicht  only,  his 
place  being  taken  at  the  following 
ordinary^  meeting  by  the  retiring  es- 
sayist. 

Discussions  are  led  by  the  mem- 
bers in  rotation;  the  essayist  next 
in  order  opening  the  discussion. 

The  members  assemble  for  ordi- 
nary meetings  e?ery  lunar  oyole,  on 
a  Wednesday,  at  the  house  of  the 
leepective  readers,  in  rotation.  They 
ai«  iuTited  to  tea  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  commence  business  at  eight 
o'clock.  Bitrnordinary  meetings 
are  also  occasionally  held  on  inter- 
mediate Wedneadays  (at  ei^ht 
o'clock  and  without  tea),  at  which 
the  magaaine  papers,  as  undermen- 
tioned, are  discussed ;  and  other 
topics  as  agreed  upon  from  time  to 
time.  Special  meetings  are  some- 
thnes  called  for  special  purposes. 

A  particular  feature  of  this  so- 
ciety is  the  «*  Roundabout  Maga- 
sines,*'  two  or  three  of  which  are 
constantly  circulating  amongst  the 
members,  each  member  retaining  one 
seven  days,  and  being  bound  under 
penalty  to  deUver  it  to  the  mem- 
hn  nextin.'0fdeR0v4ha  taeaeafelv  daf . 

In  these  mo^aainiaii  all  manner  of 
topior  ana*  pewniited  i  and .  evtry 
style  of '.litwarycoutiveition  isrpiw*- 


duced, — ^reviews,  poetry,  romance, 
essays,  political  squibs,  &c.,  &c, — 
in  fact,  anything  a  man  dare  write, 
knowing  that  he  writes  under  the 
scrutiny  and  impending  criticism  of 
every  individual  member,  who  is  at 
liberty  to  criticise  every  point  and 
detail  connected  with  the  whola 
composition. 

These  magazines  occupy  a  yery^ 
high  place  in  the  society  s  proooed- 
ings. 

All  matters  connected  with  the 
society  are  considered  strictly 
private  and  ccmfldential,  and  a 
pledge  is  given  by  each  member  that 
no  allusion  to  them  shall,  under  anj 
ciroumstanoes,  be  made  to  outsiders. 
No  strangers  are  admitted  to  the 
society's  meetings. 

The  oflicers  and  members  are 
elected  by  baUot,  which,  in  the  latter 
case,  must  be  unanimous.  A  ballol 
is  aJso  taken  in  respect  of  eaeh 
member  every  alternate  ordinary 
meeting,  to  see  whether  the  menn- 
bers  approve  of  his  fixrther  conneo* 
tion  with  the  society.  A  majority 
against  any  member  compels  him 
to  withdraw. 

Members  withdrawing  with  the 
full  confidence  of  the  society  are 
made  honorary  members,  having  the 
privilege  of  attending  ordhuum 
meetings,  but  they  are  not  required 
to  contribute  papers,  and  are  not 
liable  to  penalties,  though  they  pay 
the  annual  subscription. 

The  following  are  amongst  the 
subjects  that  have  engaged  the  §<y 
ciety's  attention  :— 

Alfred  Tennysoo— Secession  of 
the  Southern  Btates^Gromwell — 
The  Sabbath— Lenses  ;  their  Nature 
and  Uses^-Loogfidlow'^  Poetiy  ■  ■ 
Edjocatinn— Edvaad  III.— Coal-— 
Olii*'  NtaiunBl.Con»tituHon«r~Frint« 
inj(r— Milton's  Prose   Woek*-r-X&o 
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Panees  of  IndU— Coatinaity  (plire- 
oological)— The  English  People  and 
their  OoTernon— The  True  and  the 
Good— ICacbeth  and  Stage  Playa — 
Aloohol— national  Ed  ucat ion—  St . 
Fftul— Steam  NaTigation — Religion 
and  Secular  Life— The  Sun— The 
Ddage—  Pagan  Bome  —  Beauty — 
Saxon  England— William  L— Tlie 
Origin  of  Lansnage  -^Electricity — 
linmortalitT  of  the  Soul,  and  Brutes 
-Tbe  Fnlpit— Light— Philosophy 
of  life— Plulosophy  of  Being-^The 
Telegraph— Eaith  and  Philosophy 
— Tho  Higher  Progreas  of  the  In- 
tdleet  —  Indestructibility  —  The 
Apocalypte  of  St.  John. — JOHir  D. 
moisov^ 

The  Buhlin    Athenieum    is    no 
Bioie.   Foonded  almost  excluaiTely 
for  the  benefit  of  mercantile  young 
oca,  it  presented  many  opportuni- 
tiea  forimprorement  and  enjoyment. 
The  rooms  were  in  a  central  posi- 
tkm,  dose  to  our  leading  thoroughr 
^uei  and  great  commercial  estab- 
HibxBents,      The  apartments  were 
apsdoQSy  comfortahle,  and  well  f  ur^ 
aiihed.  There  was  a  really  excellent 
libiaiy,  stored  with  the  most  yalu* 
able  ataodard    worka,  as  well  as 
supplied  with  the  popular  current 
litentoie   of   the    day.     Lectoxes 
vers  ireqaenUj  ddiyered    on  the 
aoat  intoresting   suhjects  by  some 
of  oor  moat  abb  men ;  and  the  in- 
sUtotion  was  furnished  with  erery 
ttoommodatioti  and  appliance  suited 
to  imparting  sound  imoromUon  and 
ntiDiial  amusement.    The  notion  of 
MtsbUahing  suoh  an  institution  ori- 
Sjasted   wiUi    one  of  our  fellow- 
otiteas,  himself  acquainted  with  the 
«iats  and  aspirationB  cf  the  young 
am  ot  our  city ;   and  like  many 
CDOther  enterprisa  which  has  had 
Wtterfortitne  and  snccesai  thePub- 
^  Athenasum  was   founded  and 

Mr,  lannelwd  .throllfi^  ^^  ««ot- 
^y/Dx.  and.  I  enthwaiasm. .  of  a  >  aingjp 
iaiiridiial.      Til  ySx,  JosepUIlAKris 


first  occurred  the  idea  of  starting 
the    Atheneum.     This  gentleman 
doToted  his  leisure  hours  for  weeks 
and  months,  snatched  from  the  la- 
horiouB  duties  of  his  office,  to  col- 
lecting the  handsome  sum  of  £1,000, 
freely  and  generously  contributed 
for  this  purpose  by  the  citiaena  of 
Dublin.     The  Athenasum  had  tha 
great     ad^autage,    therefore,    that 
when  it  opened  it  was  quite  free  from 
debt.    But  like  most  other  similar 
institutions!  whether  estabUshad  in 
town  or  countxy,  afiter  the  novelty 
and  excitement    attendant  on  its 
early  operations  had  died  away,  the 
interest  of  the  members  began  to 
flagy  the  reading-rooms,  classes,  and 
lectures  were  more  and  more  thinly 
attended,  until  at  last  it  became 
apparent  that  it  was  of  little  use  to 
endeaTonr  to  sustain  the  institu- 
tion.    That  is  something  like  the 
history^and  fate  of  many  aaeoci- 
ationa.      They  have  aocomphsfaad 
good,  and    much   good,  while,  in 
being.  But  our  socuU  instincts, and 
the  desire  for.  social  enjoyments  and 
free   social  intercourse,  far  exceed 
the  desire  of  mere  mental  and  intel- 
leetual  improvement.;  and  our  young 
men^  released  from  warehouses  ana 
offixies,  more  readily  and  continuously 
betake  themselves  to  the  warm  fire« 
side,  the  tea-table,  and  the  family 
scene,  than  to  pore  over  dry  bookS| 
read    learned    essays,  or  listen  to 
philosophical   lectures  within    the 
unsympathizing  walls  of  any  publio 
institution.  A  serious  responsibility, 
therefore,  devolves  more  andmoca 
upon   the   heads   of  houses  thai 
private   homes  and    social  cirdea 
may  be  scenes  where  virtue  flou* 
risbea,  where  purity  and  nuvality 
ano  coomiended  by  precept  and  ex* 
ample^  and  where  all  that  tenda  to 
elevate  and  ennoble  our  nature  is 
cultivated  and  cherished.    Thashiat 
tcsy  of  the  ri8e>aia&,iaU.oC'ithe  I3iub4 
liB.Atheoauoi  isirthanolakoa /insUuet 
tive. 
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FiTZOBBSViHAiiLXCKyboni  1795, 
one  of  the  earliest  poetical  writers 
of  the  present  century,  and  who 

Sew  in  fame  beside  Paaldin|,  Dana, 
lyant,  &c.,  author  of  "Fanny" 
(1819),  "Alnwick  Castle"  (1827), 
ic.,  died  19th  November. 

Prof.  John  l^ndall  is  preparing 
for  publication  "  Fkradaj  as  a  Dis- 
ooyerer :  a  Memoir." 

J.  Ward,  author  of  **  The  History 
of  Gk>d,"  has  in  the  press  "  Work- 
men and  Wages  at  Home  and 
Abroad,"  a  work  on  the  effects  of 
strikes,  combinations,  and  trades 
unions. 

Susannah  Winkworth  has  in 
course  of  translation  the  last  work 
which  Baron  Bunsen  lived  to  com- 
plete, "Gfod  in  History;  or,  the 
Progress  of  Man's  Faith  in  a  Moral 
Order  of  the  World." 

The  Bev.  S.  Davidson  is  pre- 
paring "An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  New  Testament ;  Criti- 
cal, Sxegetical,  and  Theological," 
in  two  vols. 

Messrs.  Longman  annotmce  "two 
new  works  on  Maritime  and  Inter- 
national Law." 

To  Macknight's  lengthy  bio- 
graphy of  "  Ecmiund  Burke,"  there 
has  recently  been  added  John 
Morley's  briefer  memoir,  and  now 
Prof.  Robertson  has  in  the  press 
"  Lectures  on  the  Life,  Times,  and 
Writings  of  Edmund  Burke." 

Napoleon  III.  is  said  to  be  pre- 
paring "Augustus"  as  a  sequel  to 
"  Julius  CflBsar." 

A  series  of  "English  Beprints," 
in  vols,  at  sixpence  or  a  shilling,  is 
to  be  commenced  with  John  Mil- 
tori's  "  Areops^itica,"  and  continued 
monthly  during  1868. 


Prof.  C.  G.  B.  Danberry,  author 
of  an  "  Introduction  to  the  Atomic 
Theory,"  1831,  "  Lectures  on  Agri- 
culture," 1841,  and  many  papers  on 
botany  and  geology,  died  12th 
December,  aged  72. 

A  "Caxton  Society,"  to  repro- 
duce the  works  of  the  introducer  of 
printing  into  England,  is  being  pro- 
jected. 

TuberviUe's  songs  and  sonnets, 
1597,  hare  been  reprinted  by  J.  P. 
Collier. 

"Essays  on  Bobert  Browning's 
Poetry  "  are  promised  from  the  pen 
of  John  T.  Nettleshijp. 

"A  Dictionaiy  of  the  Language 
of  Shakspero,"  by  the  late  Swynfii 
Jarvis,  Esq.,  has  been  issued  by  J. 
B.  Smith. 

Prof.  Selwyn  has  translated 
"Enoch  Arden"  into  Latin  verse. 

Samuel  Sharpe  considers  that 
"the  book  of  Isaiah  contains 
writings  relating  to  at  least  six 
periods  of  Jewish  history,  neces- 
sarily written  by  four  different 
authors,  and  probably,  judging  from 
the  style,  by  six  or  seven." 

"A  New  Geological  Theory"  is 
being  ventilated  in  the  columns  of 
the  AthewBum. 

Charles  Brunet,  author  of  the 
"Manuel  du  Libraire"  the  best 
bibliographical  work  extant,  died 
recenUy. 

The  author  of  "  F.  W.  Bobertoon's 
Life  and  Letters,"  Bev.  Stopford  A. 
Brooke,  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  the  People* 9  Hagazinet  in  place 
of  Elihu  Bich,  a  learned  writi^  on 
the  "  Occult  Sciences." 

B.  M.  Phillimoro  has  translated 
Bishop  Dupanloup's  treatise  on 
"Studious  Women." 
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THE  POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY. 

AuouBTB 'CoMTE  is  the  Messiah  of  Positmsm.    In  Paris,  on 

Ut  January,  1868.  for  the  eleventh  time  since  the  demise  of  the 

founder  of  "  the  Uniyersal  Beligion,"  the  disciples  of  the  Inaui^- 

ntor  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  assembled  at  a  solemn  celebration 

of  the  worship  of  humanity  for  the  promotion  and  furtherance  of 

the  principles  of  love,  order,  progress,  and  social  prosperity,  which 

eoDstitute  the  chief  elements  of  the  Positivist  Evangel.    In  an  upper 

dumber,  t.  e.,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  honse  Ko.  10,  B.ue  Mon- 

lieor  le  Prince,  near  the  p;arden  of  the  Luxembourg — which  the 

great  master  bad  sanctified  by  his  residence,  and  whence  he  had 

iseended  into  "  the  aggregate  of  co-operative  beings  "  which  con- 

stitate  "  idealized  humanity,"  and  so  became  a  part  and  portion  of 

the  one  Supreme  Being,  to  which  the  mind  of  tne  Comtist  rises  in 

worship^this  annual  solemnity  was  held.    In  these  apartments-— 

ooQ8er?ed,  in  accordance  with  his  will,  as  it  was  when  the  great 

career  of  which  it  was  the  scene  came  to  an  end  in  it — the  Comtists 

of  France,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty,  gathered  themselves  to- 

gedier  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Pierre  Lafitte,  director  of  Posi- 

tiTum,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  New  Year's  day  for 

ipiritnal  communication,  mutual  encouragement,  and  "in  sacred 

nemoiy  "  of  the  initiator  of  the  worship  of  humanity.    Director 

I^fitte— a  learned  and  eloquent  expounder  of  the  doctrines  of  the 

UniTersal  Beligion,  took  his  position  under  a  bust  of  Au^^te 

Comte,  between  the  two  windows  of  the  chief  apartment,  behind  a 

small  round  table,  and  thence  discoursed  in  fluent  and  facile  terms 

o&  positivism,  and  the  duties  of  poaitivists;  the  hopefulness  of 

their  uliimatd  success,  and  the  progress  which  their  master's  views 

vere  making  among  politicians  and  scientific  men,  in  literature,  and 

vithin  the  churches.     He  hoped  the  ceremonies  of  Po8ili?ism 

would,  at  no  distant  date,  be  celebrated  in  edifices  suitable  to  such 

>  ironhip — masterpieces  of  architecture,  glowinc:  and  beautified 

with  paintings,  glorious  with  the  sculptor's  noblest  achievements 

in  bronze  and  marble,  and  periodically  filled  with  the  grandest 

efforts  of  music.      He  explained    the    Positivist   Calendar,  the 

i&onihly  festivals  in  honour  of  marriage,  parentage,  filial  aflec- 

tion,  domesticity,  labour,  thought,  &c,,  which  the  hagiology  of 

positivism  involved,  the  doctrine  of  prayer,  of  private  devotion, 

of  combined  action  in  social  worship  as  "  the  systematic  idealization 

of  the  ultimate  sociability  of  mankmd." 

Simultaneously  with  this  first-day  festival  of  Comtists  in  the 
''ome  of  the  founder— a  spot  sacred  to  all  Oomte's  disciples  as  that 
1868.  o 
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from  which  the  light  of  positiyist  truth  had  issued  for  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  world — a  similar  meeting  was  held,  under  the 
directorate  of  Bicbard  Congreve,  M.A.,  in  Bouverie  Street, 
London; — while  in  Bradford,  Dr.  J.  H.  Bridges  presided  over 
another  assembly  of  positirists  engaged  in  the  celeoration  of  the 
worship  of  humanity.  Organizations  of  Comtists  are  thus  taking  their 
place  among  the  agencies  of  intellectual  activity,  and  form  a  testi- 
mony to  the  vitality  of  the  thoughts  of  the  founder  of  the  Positive 
Society,  and  the  systematizer  of  science,  politics,  and  religion. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  curiosity  excited  in  many 
minds  from  the  constant  mention  of  positivism  by  all  parties  as  an 
agency  of  power,  might  be  usefully  gratified,  and  be  made  the  occa- 
sion of  an  mstructive  exposition  of  the  elements  of  the  positive  philo- 
sophy ;  and  more  especially  that  at  this  time  it  might  be  useful  to 
supply  an  abstract  of  the  life-work  of  Comte,  together  with  a 
criticism  of  its  main  positions  and  an  estimate  of  its  place  in 
systematic  philosophy. 

Among  "  modern  metaphysicians  "  it  is  impossible  to  place  him, 
for  he  abjured  metaphysics ;  to  name  him  among  "  modern  logi- 
cians "  would  be  absurd,  as  he  wished  to  dethrone  logic  and  to  set 
up  mathematics  in  its  stead ;  to  number  him  among  "  epoch  men  " 
would  be  premature,  for  his  era  of  social  science  has  not  yet  been 
visibly  inaugurated.  In  the  series  of  papers  iUustrative  of  "  toil- 
ing upward  "  he  might  very  fittingly  have  a  place  for  the  bravery 
of  his  pursuit  of  his  speculations,  in  poverty,  humbleness  of  station, 
and  **  with  difficulties  compassed  round."  But  a  view  of  the  man 
without  an  exposition  of  his  system  would  be  pre-eminently  unsatis- 
factory ;  for  the  positive  philosophy  is  the  grand  outcome  of  his 
life,  and  the  industry  and  hopefulness  of  the  man  was  due  to  the 
lofty  thoughts  with  which  it  sustained  him.  We  purpose,  there- 
fore, to  devote  three  papers  to  the  rendering  (1)  of  an  account  of 
the  life  of  Auffuste  Comte,  (2)  of  an  exposition  of  the  positive 
philosophy,  and  (3)  of  a  critical  estimate  of  the  foundations,  the 
main  elements,  and  the  results  of  the  philosophical,  political,  and 
religious  ideas  of  the  founder  of  positivism. 

In  our  first  paper  we  shall  confine  our  attention  chiefly  to  cir- 
cumstances, events,  and  incidents,  and  shall  only  notice  opinions 
and  books  as  efforts  and  works,  without  attempting  to  epitomize 
them,  or  to  account  for  them  any  farther  than  is  essential  to  our 
being  able  to  furnish  a  connected  narrative.  In  this  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  all  the  help,  English  and  French,  which  we  have  been 
able  to  accumulate;*  For  we  must  owe  our  knowledge  of  facts  to 
authorities,  having  had  no  opportunity — like  John  Stuart  Mill,  the 
friend  and  benefactor  of  Comte — of  becoming  acquainted  with  these 
at  first  hand  and  by  personal  connection.    Our  aim  will  be  as 

*  At  the  end  of  this  artide  (p.  99)  will  be  found  a  note  of  the  chief 
sources  from  which  we  have  driwn  the  matoriaU  for  this  and  the  succeeding 
papers— arranged  in  such  an  order  as  may  facilitate  further  study  alxould 
our  readers  fem  so  inclined. 
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farieflj  and  pertinehtl j  aB  we  may,  to  supply  a  plain,  unvamisiiect 
moiioir  of  the  notable  thinker  who  aspired  to  be  tho  reformer  of 
dyilisation ;  the  re-organizer  of  social  life;  the  regenerator  of 
aeieBee,  and  the  neo-evangelist  of  a  worship  before  which  those 
tnrtitated  by  Menn,  Zoroaster,  Moses,  and  Mohammed,  the  poly* 
theiflm  of  the  old  classic  times,  the  idolatries  of  modern  heathenism^ 
aod'the  theobgyof  eren  the  self-sacrificing  death-victor  Jesns  Christy 
ihall  pass  awaylike  the  mists  of  morning  in  the  sunrise — like  things 
vbieh  had  uses  and  show  beauties,  but  which  must  change  and 
depart  in  the  ultimate  brightness  of  the  noon  of  truth.  If  we- 
tOow  as  little  of  prejudice  or  of  partisanship  as  possible  to  get  ^• 
tflied  into  oar  narrative,  and  if  we  collect  and  arrange  with  impar- 
tiality, and  an  honest  endearour  to  attain  to  the  truth,  the  scattered 
&eUof  a  remarkable  life,  and  bring  them  in  a  reaflonably  compacted 
form  before  the  English  reader,  we  shall  at  least  effect  a  use- 
ful work ;  inasmuch  as  a  fair  statement  of  fiicts  is  achnitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  one  of  the  prime  essentials  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
proper  estimate  either  of  a  man,  an  event,  a  scientific  truth,  or  a 
theolo^eal  doctrine.  There  are,  in  the  life  of  M.  Comte,  a  nobility 
of  effort  and  a  loftiness  of  um,  a  grandeur^  of  aspiration  and  an 
intensity  of  purpose ;  there  are  in  nis  writings  so  much  mental 
energy  and  originality  of  thought,  so  much  subtlety  and  hardihood 
of  SQggestion,  so  much  temerity  in  destroying,  and  so  much  in- 
genoity  in  rebuilding  knowledge  and  faith,  so  much  rebellions 
itrength  and  so  much  conservative  conceptiveness,  that  signal 
idrantage  may  be  gained  from  the  contemplation  of  the  life  and' 
iaboors  of  the  legislator  of  sociology,  and  the  renovator  alik^  of 
aeienoe,  poHties,  philosophy,  faith,  lire,  and  worship. 

Isidore  Auguate  Marie  Fran9oia  Xavier  Comte  was  bom  at 
Montpe}lier,in  the  department  Herault,  in  Languedoo,  January  l9th 
1798.  His  father,  Auguste  Louis  Comte,  was  cashier  in  the  Reve* 
ffl»  Office  of  Herault,  and  his  mother  was  F^lioit^  Bosalie 
Bqyer.  Of  the  character  or  disposition  of  the  elder  Comte  we  can 
jean  nothing ;  his  mother  seems  to  have  had  a  powerful  personal 
iaflaence  over  him.  They  were  devotedlv  monarchical  in  politics, 
>nd  in  their  relifi^on  Cathdies,  sincere  and  austere  even  to  super* 
«*ition;  and  perhaps  the  worst  effect  of  this  ignorant  devotion  waa 
^  keen  disgust  which,  when  a  boy,  Auguste  Comte  learned  to 
<atertain  for  religious  observances,  theological  morals,  and  eccle- 
««>tical  dogmas.  As  a  boy  Auguste  was  small  and  delicate  though 
tiflt  sickly,  and  he  entered  the  college  of  his  native  town  in  the 
pJath  year  of  his  age.  He  was  industrious  and  intelligent,  so  that 
fie  became  distinguished  soon ;  but  he  was  also  quarrelsome  and 
J^>bom,  and  therefore  he  not  unfrequently  brought  down  on 
J!»self  pretty  severe  punishment.  He  played  little  but  heloed 
^  companions  readily,  and  hence  was  much  liked  by  them  A 
yec  earlier  than  usual  Auguste  Comte  passed  the  public  com, 
J^tive  examination  fixed  as  a  preliminary  to  entrance  into  the 
Polytechnic  School  at  Paris,  instituted  in  1794,  and  remodelled  in 
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1804.  To  1MLB8  the  year  which  must  elapse  prior  to  oommencing 
liifl  Polytecnnic  inBtruction,  Comte  requested  permisflion  to  return 
to  school,  and  there  Tolontarily  acting  for  his  professor,  M.  Encontre, 
he  taught  mathematics  to  the  pupus,  and  thus  effectually  revised 
the  stiuLies  to  which  the  previous  years  had  been  devoted.  On  his 
entrance,  at  the  close  of  1814,  he  was  placed  first  on  the  list  of  M. 
FrancoBur,  but  after  a  year's  attendance  he  was  only  ninth  on  the 
dass  list,  his  insubordination  and  careless  ealigraphy  causing  him 
to  be  thus  put  down.  After  the  second  Bestoration,  July,  1815, 
the  staff  of  professors  was  changed ;  several  were  dismissed,  and 
fresh  men  appointed.  The  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic,  dissatisfied 
with  ike  overbearing  manners  of  one  of  the  teachers,  sought  the 
sympathy  of  their  seniors,  and  it  was  resolved  to  memorialize  that 
teacher  not  to  reappear  in  the  school.  Comte  composed  the  letter, 
and  was  the  first  to  sign  it.  On  account  of  this  the  scnool  was  broken 
lip  (3rd  April,  1816) — though  it  was  reconstituted  in  September  of 
tiae  same  year, — and  the  pupils  were  rusticated.  As  the  Pdly  technio 
was  intended  only  for  the  training  of  those  who  were  inclined  to  enter 
the  public  service,  this  dismissal  was  equivalent  to  a  decree  against 
their  being  allowed  to  pursue  an  official  career.  His  parents  were 
naturally  displeased,  and  he,  unwilling  to  assent  to  uieir  implied 
censure,  determined  to  return  to  Paris.  "  To  elaborate  my  ideas, 
I  chose,"  he  says,  "of  my  own  accord,  in  1816,  the  teaching  of 
mathematics,  in  regard  to  which  my  special  aptitude,  I  venture  to 
affirm,  was  noticed,  while  I  studied  at  the  Polytechnic  school,  both 
by  my  professors  and  by  my  companions." 

His  ramily  refused  to  aid  him  ;  and  as  mathematical  instruction 
promised  but  a  shabby  subsistence,  for  much  work,  in  the  shape  of 
a  certainty,  to  one  so  young,  somewhat  under  a  cloud,  too,  with  no 
means  of  pushing  himself  into  notice,  he  listened  eagerly  to  a  project 
communicated  to  him  by  General  Campredon,  a  native  of  Mont- 
pellier  and  a  friend  of  the  Comtes.  Ueneral  Bernard,  who  bad 
attained  some  distinction  in  the  Imperial  Army,  but  who  had 
passed  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  expected  to  induce  the 
Western  Bepublic  to  found  a  school  similar  to  the  Polytechnic, 
and  was  willing,  should  he  succeed,  to  confer  on  Auguste  Comte 
the  ohair  of  analytical  mathematics ;  but  Congress  refused  the 
funds,  and  America  lost  the  honour  of  numbering  among  its 
citizens  the  founder  of  the  positive  philosonhy. 

At  this  time  he  was  an  active-minded,  well-mformed,  ambitious 
young  man,  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  history  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  inorganic  sciences ;  and  eager  to  pursue  the  course  of 
thought  laid  open  to  man  in  philosophy  and  politics.  Feeling  thus, 
he  entered  into  an  engagement  as  secretary  to  Casimer  J?erier, 
banker,  author,  and  statesman ;  but  the  freedom  of  his  remarks 
upon  his  patron's  works  led  to  a  separation  in  something  leaa  than 
a  month.  In  1818  he  found  a  new  connection  of  far  greater  import- 
ance,namely,thatw)thClaudeHenri,Count  of  Saint  Simon,  the  social 
philosopher  and  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Saint  Simonians,  then 
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engaged  in  conBidering  a  project  for  the  "  Beorganization  of 
European  Society/'  by  the  institution  of  a  Parliament  of  Europe  to 
arbitrate  in  all  international  disputes.  Of  Saint  Simon's  disciplefl 
Comte  was  the  latest  and  the  most  fayoured — the  Benjamin  of  the 
patriarch  of  socialism  among  the  other  members  of  whose  disciple- 
lamily  were  Thierry,  Bailljr  (De  Blois),  Haleyy,  Enfantin,  Buchet, 
Carnot,  Cheyalier,  Dnvergier,  Leroux,  Beynaud,  P^riere,  &o.  To 
Saint  Simon,  Comte  held  the  threefold  character  of  assistant,  pupil, 
and  friend.  He  was  thus  brought  to  engage  in  the  criticism  of 
thought,  and  in  discussions  regarding  the  faith  and  practice  of 
mankind — a  most  iinportant  era  in  the  education  of  one  who  ia 
reported,  like  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Locke,  to  haye  planned  while  a 
youth  at  college,  "  an  entire  renoyation  of  philosophy," — more  eyen 
than  that,  "  a  social  renoyation  based  on  a  mentaJ  reyolution." 
From  1818  to  1820  the  influence  of  Saint  Simon  was  powerful 
upon  him.  In  1819  M.  Comte  composed  an  article  on  "The 
General  Separation  between  Opinions  and  Desires,"  intended  foe 
insertion  in  Ze  Censeur,  It  was  not  published  in  that  journal* 
hat  it  appears  as  an  appendix  to  yol.  iy.  of  his  "  Cours  de  Philo* 
Sophie  Positiye,"  to  be  afterwards  noticed;  and  in  1820  he  pro- 
duced a  "  Brief  Estimate  of  the  Entirety  of  the  Modern  Past/' 
vhich  was  inserted  in  L*  OrganizcUeur,  the  journal  of  the  Saint 
Simonians,  and  that  in  which  M.  Comte's  philosophical  ideas 
▼ere  first  laid  before  the  public.  He  also  published  some  artiolee 
vith  his  signature  attached  to  them  in  the  Encyclopedic  Seviewm 
Benjamin  Constant  accused  him  of  adyocating  in  these  articles  aa 
industrial  Papacy. 

Ttke  era  or  M.  Comte's  earliest  insight  into  the  problems  of 
Bocial  existence,  and  of  the  true  solutions  of  them,  is  yery  marked. 
In  his  twenty-fifth  year — in  1822 — ^he  fell  into  an  ecstasy  of  medi- 
^ion,  in  which  he  continued  for  eighty  consecutiye  hours,  and  in 
the  course  of  which  the  bases  of  all  his  subsei^^uent  philosophy 
▼ere  laid  by  tlie  enyisionment,  if  not  the  reyelation,  of^  the  great 
ncioiogical  laws  of  which  all  his  subseauent  inyestigations  are  but 
elucidation,  and  by  regard  to  which  all  his  future  inquiries  were 
inflneneed. 

The  third  yolume  of  the  important  manifesto  of  the  sect  of  the 
Saint  Simonians — "  Industry ;  or,  Discussions  Political,  Moral,  and 
Philosophical " — was  the  work  of  the  youngest  and  most  enthu- 
nsstic  of  the  disciples  of  the  pupil  of  D^Alembert.  In  1828 
Saint  Sioaon  had  prepared  a  work  on  "  The  Social  Contract,"  to 
▼hich  Comte  supplied  a  section  entitled  ''  A  Scheme  of  the  Labours 
requisite  for  the  Keorganization  of  Society;"  but  the  impression 
▼as  limited  to  a  hundred  proof  presentation  copies.  In  December, 
1B23,  Saint  Simon,  in  his  *'  Cat^chisme  des  Industriels,"  promised 
*  vork  which  he  had  confided  to  his  pupil  Auguste  Comte  upon 
"Scientific  Method  and  the  Method  of  Education;"  but  when  the 
^e  for  its  publication  arriyed,  in  1824,  he  could  not  get  the  sort  of 
^I'Bttiae  he  wanted  from  his  pupil,  who  had  by  this  time  formed  a 
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theory  of  his  own,  and  he  wai  oompelled  to  israe  in  its  place  a 
work— written  in  1822,  and  then  poblished  anonymouBly — entitled 
**  A  System  of  Positive  Politics,  ojJL.  Comte,  formerly  a  stndent 
of  the  Polytechnio  School,  pupil  of  Henri  Saint  Simon."  The  book 
eppeuvd  with  a  doable  preface— one  by  the  editor  and  another  by 
the  author — clearly  indicating  that  a  moment  had  arrived  when 
each  mnst  henceforth  take  his  own  way,  and  that  the  bonds  of  nnity 
had  been  snapped. 

This  rapture  was  announced  by  M.  Comte  to  a  former  pupil  of 
ills  in  mal^ematioB  and  philosophy,  M.  G.  D*£ichthal,  as  "  complete 
«nd  irrevocable, "  in  a  long  letter  detailing  the  cause  and  course  of 
the  quarrel,  bearing  date  1st  May,  1824.  This  event  proved  to  be 
tiio  birth-throe  of  the  positive  philosophy,  which  is  usea  as  a  phrase 
only,  and  nothing  more,  in  the  work  which  originated,  or  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  this  quarrel.  On  5th  August,  Comte  commani* 
«ated  its  elements  to  M.  D'Eiohthal,  and  in  November,  1826,  and 
KTarch,  1826,  he  famished  papers  entitled  "  Philosophic  Consider- 
ations on  the  Sciences  and  Scientific  Men,"  and  **The  New 
Spiritual  Power,"  which  appeared  respectively  in  Nos.  5,  7,  8, 10, 
«nd  in  18,  20,  and  21  of  Xe  Producteur,  a  journal  edited  by  his 
friend  M.  Oerdet ;  and  his  scheme  appeared  in  some  respects  fullv 
deiveloped  in  his  programme  of  a  course  of  "  Positive  Philosophy, ' 
IB  aeventy-two  lectures,  from  Ist  April,  1826,  to  Ist  April,  18^7, 
which  was  as  follows  :— 
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This  course  was  commenced  in  Oomte's  house,  13,  ]Rae  da 
Fanbourg-Montmartre,  on  Sabbath,  2nd  of  April,  at  noon,  before 
an  auditory  of  the  celebrities  of  the  day,  among  whom  we  may  note 
Humboldt,  the  cosmist ;  Blainville,  the  zoologist  and  anatomist ; 
Poinsot,  the  mathematician  of  mechanics;  Dunoyer,  the  economist, 
among  the  elder;  while  among  the  younger  hearers  were  Allier, 
Osmot,  Cereiet,  D'£ichthal,  ^ndinet,  Mellet,  Mongery,  Monte- 
b^o,  &e.  Only  three  lectares  of  this  course,  however,  were  de- 
livered, when  that ''  cerebral  crisis  "  occurred  of  which  he  has  given, 
•aoh  a  singular  account  in  his  "  Philosophic  Positive,"  and  to  which, 
three  circumstances  largely  contributed,— household  anxietiaa 
aeting  upon  a  digestion  already  weakened  by  study  and  privation, 
extreme  tension  of  mind  in  the  production  of  his  new  philosophy  in 
ijatematic  lectures,  and  his  controversy  with  some  of  the  Saint- 
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BinKmians,  whom  he  accused  of  plagiarizing  his  ideas  without 
acknowledgment. 

To  explain  his  domestic  anxieties  we  must  return  to  1824,  in 
which  year  he  had  been  introduced  by  M.  Ccrclet  to  Caroline 
Massin,  who  had  been  in  business  as  a  bookseller  for  about  two 
years.    On  19th  February,  1825,  Comte,  after  some  difficulty  on 
the  part  of  his  family,  and  some  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Massin,  because  M.  Comte  would  not  agree  to  any  religious  ceremo- 
nial, married  her  by  civil  contract,  which  constitutes  a  validly  legal 
natnmonial  connection  in  France.  His  household  establishment  was 
set  up  in  the  Bue  de  I'Oratoire,  opposite  the  church,  and  there,  as  a 
means  of  subsistence,  Comte  proposed  to  take  pupUs  at  home,  and 
to  gire  private  lessons  to  pupils  at  their  own  hoxLses.    He  had  then 
only  one  home  pupil,  C.  L.  L.  J.  de  Lamoriciidre,  afterwards  a 
statesman  and  warrior,  then  a  pupil  in  the  Polytechnic  School ;  bat 
in  this  strait  his  wife  was  able  to  place  a  small  sum  at  his  disposal, 
and  he  was  induced  hopefully  to  apply  to  M.  de  Vill^le,  then 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  get  something  to  do.    From  him  he  got 
>  polite  reply,  but  no  help ;  and  he  also  failed  to  gain  a  position  as 
professor  of  physics  and  chemistry  at  Soreze,  for  which  he  was  an 
applicant.    The  conductor  of  the  Atherueum  asked  him  to  compose 
a  series  of  papers  during  the  winter  on  the  philosophy  of  hii*tory  as 
ke  conceived  it,  but  this  he  was  inclined  to  refuse,  as  requiring  too 
Biiieh  condensation,  and  as  being  likelv  to  impair  the  interests  of 
tke  course  he  was  meditating.    At  this  time  M.  de  Karbonne 
offered  to  place  his  son  under  M.  Comte*s  care  as  a  pupil  and 
^p^er,  and  with  this  as  a  beginning  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  extend 
kia  connection  among  the  families  of  the  upper  classes.    He  took 
«id  famished  a  house  for  this  purpose  at  the  comer  of  the  E.ue  St. 
ware,  in  the  Bue  de  TArcade,  but  the  scheme  failed.    He  sent 
foong  Narbonne  home,  and  set  out  with  his  wife  on  a  trip  to 
Monteellier.     On  their  return  to  Paris  he  rented  the  lodging  in 
^  fanbourg-Montmartre  in  which  the  positive  philosophy  was 
^  expounded,  and  here  it  was  that  insanity  seized  hrm.    For 
i^rly  a  month  he  had  been  irritable  and  passionate,  and  at  last  he 
niddenly  left  ^e  house  and  Paris.    Madame  Comte  set  out  in  search 
^  him,  and  found  him  at  Montmorencv.    She  called  the  local  physi- 
^1  who  visited  him  frequently,  and  slie  also  sent  a  letter  to  M.  de 
Blamville.    By  and  by  M.  Comte  appeared  less  excited,  and  pro- 
pyl a  walk,  to  which  Madame  Comte  consented.    The  path  taken 
1^  them  to  the  Lake  d'Enghien,  and  when  they  reached  the  banks 
M.  Comte  made  a  rush  into  the  water,  attempting  to  drag  his  wife 
ID  along  with  him.    She  struggled,  resisted,  and,  holding  by  the 
^^>^  of  the  bushes  on  the  margin,  saved  both.    She  went  to  the 
*«yor  of  Montmorency,  and  besought  him  to  procure  two  wardens, 
^fwmi  she  would  pay,  while  she  set  out  to  Paris  to  see  Be  BlainviUe, 
▼ko  had  not  come.    Nearly  at  midnight  she  called  on  him,  and  be- 
^^'^t  him  to  come.  He  promised  to  follow  in  the  morning.  She  re- 
terned,  and  he  reached  Montmorency  next  day  at  nine  o'clock,  where 
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he  found  M.  Gomte  guarded  by  two  gendarmes,  and  waited  upon  hj 
his  wife.    It  was  determined  to  place  the  over-excited  thinker  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  J.  E.  D.  Esquirol,  the  most  famous  physician  for  the 
insane,  at  the  Maison  des  Alienh,    There  Esquirol  could  not  ac- 
commodate   him,    but    advised    his  bein^  taken   to  ^Charenton, 
wliere  there  was  a  private  asjlum  of  which  he  was  pnysician-in- 
chief.    De  Blainville  proposed  to  treat  him  at  home,  out  Madame 
Comte,  believins  herself  mcompetent  to  take  care  of  him,  declined 
to  undertake  the  respoDsibility  unless  aided  by  a  physician;  by 
De  Blainville's  interest,  Esquirol  accepted  him  as  a  patient,  and  he 
was  an  inmate  of  the  lunatic  asylam  under  his  charge  from  18th 
April  to  2nd  December,  1826.    In  the  meantime,  Eaquirol's  hope 
of  a  speedy  recovery  showing  no  signs  of  fulfilment,  Madame 
Comte  commimicated  the  alarming  fact  to  his  parents,   and  his 
mother,  furnished  with  full  powers  from  her  husband,  hastened  to 
Paris,  but  she  did  not  come  to  her  daughter-in-law.    His  mother 
endeavoured  to  secure  a  legal  interdiction  of  the  patient,  and  there- 
after his  being  |)laced  in  a  monastery,  where,  under  the  influence  of 
prayer  and  praise,  his  malady  might  be  subdued,  and  the  patient 
brought  back  to  the  Church,  might  be  restored  to  his  sound  mind. 
Esquirol  communicated  with  Madame  Comte,  and  she,  claiming 
that  the  interdict  was  needless  because  there  was  no  child  to  be 
oared  for,  nor  any  fortune  to  be  preserved,  besides  showing  that 
the  interdict  was  asked  on  false  pretences,  defeated  this  scheme. 
It  had  been  represented  that  M.  Comte  was  unmarried,  that 
distress  originating  in  the  conduct  of  his  mistress  had  led  to  his 
malady,  and  that  he  had  been  found  by  De  Blainville  wandering 
alone  m  the  forest  of  Montmorency.    Madame  Comte  proved  these 
assertions  to  be  false,  and  her  husband  was  permitted  to  remain 
under  Esquirol's  care.    The  mother  and  the  daughter-in-law,  with 
little  friendship  for  each  other,  but  with  a  common  love  for  the 
patient,  met  .frequently  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  often 
squabbling  with,  and  sometimes  scolding  each  other.    At  length 
De  Blainville  expressed  his  conviction  to  Madame  Auguste  Comte 
that  her  husbana's  "  cerebral  exaltation  "  was  increased  rather  than 
diminished  by  his  sense  of  hatred  to  his  wardens,  and  bis  dislike  to 
the  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected.    This  she  communicated 
to  her  mother-in-law,  who  wrote  home  to  a  similar  effect.   Comte's 
father  wrote  that  he  must  be  brought  to  Montpellier.    Esouirol 
thought  he  could  not  endure  the  voyage,  and  his  wife  proposed  that 
she  should  take  him  home  on  trial  for  a  fortnight.    His  mother, 
under  religious  impressions,  stimulated  by  the  Abb6  de  Lamennais, 
who  was  anxious  to  secure  to  the  church  such  a  notable  convert  as 
M.  Comte,  insisted  on  an  ecclesiastical  marriage  between  him  and 
his  (civilly  legal)  wife.    The  abb^  procured  a  dispeusation  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  that  M.  Comte  should  bo  married  at  home  by 
the  curate  of  the  parish  of  Saint-Laurent,  in  which  he  lived.     H!e 
sent  a  i>riest,  being  unwilling  himself  to  act  in  so  serious  a  zoatter. 
This  priest  foolishly  made  along  oration  on  the  occaaion,  and  M. 
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Comte  reioined  by  an  anti-religions  speecb.  Tbe  sad  celebration 
ended  at  lenj^tb,  and  wbeo  he  wrote  bis  signature  in  the  register, 
M.  Comte  added  to  bis  name  the  pseudonym  JBruttu  Bonaparte, 
3f.  Comte's  recoTery  was  slow,  and  bis  wife  required  to  run  many 
riaks  from  bis  haughty  fierceness  and  regardless  violence ;  but  by 
address  and  deyotion— ^a  devotion  extending  to  taking  the  same 
medicines  and  undergoing  the  same  treatment  as  her  husband — 
Madame  Comte's  victory  over  his  insanity  was  complete  in  about 
two  months.  During  this  time  his  father  made  him  a  small 
allowance,  and  some  of  his  friends  raised  the  means  by  which  he 
eonld  get  a  little  rest,  recreation,  and  health  in  the  country.  Mad* 
nesa  released  him,  but  melancholy  seized  him,  and  so  deep  was  his 
depression,  in  view  of  the  impossibility  of  gaining  a  livelihood 
bj  his  acquirementa,  that  in  the  spring  of  1827,  during  the  neces- 
sary absence  of  Madame  Comte,  ne  escaped  from  the  house,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  Seine,  from  the  top  of  the  Pont  des  Arts. 
A  royal  guard  who  was  passing  jumped  in  after  him,  and  brought 
him  to  the  bank.  His  death  was  announced  in  La  France  Liiicraire, 
but  he  was  saved,  though  the  name  of  his  preserver  has  not  trans- 
]nred.  In  July  he  set  out  for  Montpellier,  in  a  '*  state  of  quaep- 
vegetation."  Home-affection,  and  a  good  constitution  had  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  him  to  sanity  of  mind,  his  native  air  brought 
bim  a  restoration  to  sanity  of  body.  He  returned  to  his  home 
gladly  and  hopefully. 

At  the  close  of  1827  he  resumed  his  intellectual  labours,  and  for  a 
time  found  the  means  of  subsistence  in  superintending  the  mathe- 
matical sections  of  a  work  which  two  friends  of  his,  MM.  Henri 
and  Mellet,  -were  engaged  in  translating  from  the  English.  In 
An^t  he  wrote  a  paper  for  the  Journal  of  Paris  (August,  1828)» 
entitled  "  An  Examination  of  the  Treatise  of  M.  Broussais  upon 
Irritation  and  Madness  " — a  work  in  which  the  founder  of  the 
physiological  school  of  medicine  sought  to  establish  a  theory  con- 
necting all  the  mental  and  moral  manifestations  of  which  man  is 
capable  with  physical  causes.  This  exercitation  in  criticism  brought 
up  before  him  the  grand  panorama  of  thought  which  had  been 
inatched  for  a  while  out  of  his  sight,  and  he  was  able  so  to  arrange 
bis  ideas  and  to  recall  his  purpose,  that  on  January  4th,  1829,  he 
ncommenced  his  course  on  positive  philosophy  in  his  house,  at 
Ko.  159,  Bue  St.  Jacques,  to  an  audience  which,  besides  most  of 
those  who  attended  the  inaugural  discourses  in  1826,  comprised 
Fourier  (the  mathematician),  Broussais,  Esquirol,  Binet,  &c.  The 
positive  philosophy  was  now  unveiled  and  expounded;  his  con- 
fiemporanea  had  heard  it,  and  the  proper  work  of  Comte's  life  was 
began — a  work  immense  not  only  in  the  labour  it  entailed,  but 
in  the  influences  it  was  to  exert  on  history,  science,  philosophy, 
and  social  existence. 

The  elaboration  of  the  general  course  of  thought  to  which  he  had 
^oted  himself  was  now  begun  by  M.  Comte,  and  in  1830,  after 
preaenting  a  brief  outline  of  his  ideas  on  the  progress  of  thought 
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and  the  history  of  Bcience  in  the  AthenxBum,  he  began  the  com- 
position of  his  great  work,  **  The  Course  of  Positive  Philosophy,"  of 
which  the  first  volame  was  issued  in  1832,  and  the  other  nve  at 
differing  interrals  np  till  1842.  The  devotion  of  twelve  years  of 
study,  reflection,  and  criticism,  condensed  itself  into  these  six 
volames  as  the  essence  at  once  of  science,  history,  morals,  theology, 
and  human  |>rogres8 — the  experience  of  the  past  gathered  and  gar- 
nered to  enrich  the  present  and  provide  unfailing  supplies  for  the 
fatore— experience  no  longer  used  like  the  hind  lights  of  a  vessel 
to  oast  its  light  over  the  paths  that  had  been  traversed ; shut 
brought,  as  it  were,  into  an  intellectual  Pharos,  to  explain  the  past, 
gladden  the  present,  and  brighten  the  future.  This  noble  devotion 
of  soul,  this  stem  self-restraint  which  refused  to  yield  to  the  yearn- 
xngs  of  the  heart  for  appreciation  and  instant  approval,  to  sell  the 
truth  as  it  rose  into  the  view  of  the  soul  for  the  supply  of  the  dody 
wants  of  life,  to  succumb  to  the  entreaties  of  frienas  or  the  taunts 
of  foes,  the  distractions  of  the  polities  of  the  time,  or  the  ambitions 
which  saw  the  chances  of  the  prizes  of  life  departing,  or  to  cater 
for  the  applause  of  the  day  by  nasty  and  rash  utterances  likely  to 
oatoh  the  tastes  of  the  times — this  courageous  calm,  this  heroic 
daring  and  enduring,  this  flinchless  labour  amidst  poverty,  pecuniary 
anxieties,  and  bread -getting  pursuits,  is  an  admiraole  example  of  the 
positive  philosophy  of  earnestness  on  which  success  depends.  The 
work  produced  oy  him  was  indeed  great,  but  the  man,  the  hero,  was 
greater,  nobler  even  than  his  work. 

The  memory  and  the  industry  of  M.  Comte  were  alike  prodigious. 
He  learned  English,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German,  by  self-applica- 
tion— ^taking  up  a  book  in  which  he  felt  interested,  and  with  a 
grammar  and  dictionary  beside  him,  working  into  himself  not  only 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  book  studied,  but 
also  of  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  language  in  which  it  was  written. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  his  reading  was  accomplished  prior  to 
1826.  After  that,  on  principle,  he  neither  read  nor  re-read  many 
books,  but  devoted  himself  to  the  elaboration  of  his  great  conception 
of  a  philosophy  which  should  make  all  mysteries  plain.  His  immense 
■tore  of  facts  and  repositories  of  information  were,  when  once  fiQed, 
always  ready  at  hand  for  immediate  service.  His  books  were  all 
planned  in  his  mind  without  notes  or  writing ;  first  in  grand  out- 
line, then  in  special  subdivisions,  and  subsequently  the  details  proper 
to  each  section.  This  done,  he  regarded  the  work  as  matured. 
Then  he  commenced  writing,  and  composed  right  onwards,  sending 
to  press,  and  seldom  revising  what  he  had  written.  Long  con- 
ception was  followed  by  rapid  birth.  It  had  power  in  it,  this 
grand  mental  activity ;  but  it  sadly,  as  in  1826,  overcharged  the 
cerebral  functions,  and  did  not  do  justice  to  the  literary  form  of 
his  works. 

M.  Comte  had  no  resources,  neither  fortune,  position,  nor  pen- 
sion; he  subsisted  by  taking  private  pupils,  his  excellence  as  a 
teaehnr  was  recognised,  and  he  gained  by  this  harassing  task-work 
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tiie  nems  of  bestowinii;  on  the  world  the  treaBnre  of  his  thoQffhts. 
In  Febroaij,  18S1,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  AnaJyiiB 
and  of  Bational  Mechanics  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  but  he  failed. 
In  the  same  year  he  commenced  a  gratuitous  coarse  of  popular 
Sonday  lectures  on  astronomy,  and  this  course  he  continued  to  de- 
liver annually  from  1831  to  1848,  without  withdrawal  of  the  authori- 
sation granted,  notwithstanding  the  boldness  of  his  views  and  the 
thoTOi^going  republicanism  of  his  heart  and  soul.  This  repub- 
licanism had  in  1830  been  brought  into  public  manifestation  by  his 
refiisal  to  take  his  place  in  the  national  guard  because  that  was  in- 
stituted to  preserre  the  goremment  France  chose,  and  was  not 
intended  to  be  used  in  political  strifes.  He  was  imprisoned  for 
three  days  for  refusing  to  take  an  oath  to  defend  the  government—* 
"a goremment  which,"  said  he,  "were  I  a  man  of  action,  I  would 
eoolend  against,  at  the  peril  of  my  own  life  and  that  of  others." 

M.  Chevalier,  having  spoken  slightingly  of  M.  Comte's  secession 
from  Saint-Simonianism  in  the  Ohbe,  January  3rd,  1832,  M.  Comte 
forwarded  a  lengthy  protest  against  its  being  supposed  that  he  had 
ever  been  connected  with  the  association  of  Saint- Simonians, 
acknowledged  his  intimate  friendship  with  their  chief,  denied  being 
imder  obligations  to  him  for  any  of  the  element»of  his  system,  and 
etpkined  his  position  with  regard  to  that  system  as  one  of  inde- 
pendent progressiveness  and  personal  originality.  M.  Guizot,  as 
Biinister  of  education,  was  engaged  in  reforming  and  improving  the 
higher  teaching  in  France,  and  was  instituting  new  Chairs  for  the 
promulgation  of  branohes  of  knovrledge  not  included  in  the  pro- 
oamme  of  the  elder  universities.  Hearing  of  this,  M.  Comte  (29th 
Oetober,  1832)  forwarded  a  scheme  for  the  creation  of  a  chair  of 
Ute  General  History  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences  in  the 
eoilege  of  Franee.  This  lea  to  an  interview  and  some  talk,  in  the 
eoiffBe  of  which  M.  Comte  laid  before  the  minister  his  claim  to  fill 
■aeh  a  chair  should  it  be  instituted.  Guisot  had  never  heard  of 
kuB,  and  he  records  in  his  "  Memoirs  "  that  M.  Comte  "  was  a 
simple,  honest,  earnest  man,  devoted  to  his  ideas,  modest  in  appear^ 
aaee,  although,  in  truth,  prodigiously  proud,"  "  but  one  who  sincerely 
Mieved  that  he  was  called  to  open  up  to  the  human  mind  and  to 
haaua  society  a  new  era."  M.  Guizot's  advisers  taught  him  to 
lepnlse  Comte  and  to  contemn  his  suggestion. 

In  1832  he  was  chosen  tutor  in  the  Polytechnic  School ;  subse^ 
^vently  he  was  elected  (1836)  to  be  examiner  for  admission  to  the  same 
■efaooly  and  professor  at  the  Laville  Institution.  In  1836  he  sought 
again  a  chair  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  was  defeated  in  his 
eandidature  bjr  M.  Liouville.  On  the  death  of  M.  Navier  in  1836, 
he  renewed  his  claim  to  a  professorship,  and  again — though  he 
taofl^t  the  class  for  two  months  during  the  vacancy — another,  M. 
Danamel,  was  preferred.  In  July,  1840,  he  applied  again  for 
Reojgnilion  as  a  professor,  but  was  with  greater  alacrity  and  una- 
aifluty  than  before  set  on  the  shadjr  aide  by  the  Academy.  The 
influence  upon  his  success  in  these  repeated  candidaturea 
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M.  Comte  believed  to  proceed  from  M.  Arago,  and  in  a  note  to  the 
preface  of  the  sixth  and  closing  yoliune  of  his  mt^num  opus,  the 
"  Coarse  of  Positive  Philosophy/'  he  expressly  charged  that  tavarU 
with  being  the  leading?  agent  in  holding  him  down.  The  publisher, 
M.  Bacheiier,  asked  Comte  to  suppress  this  note,  as  he  was  under 
obligations  to  M.  Arago ;  but  the  excited  author  would  not  listen 
to  the  cool  man  of  business,  and  insisted  on  its  publication.  M. 
Bachelier  inserted  in  the  volume  an  advertisement,  including  a 
note  from  Arago,  "  explanatory  of  the  disagreement  between 
M.  Comte "  and  himself.  Comte  instantly  raised  an  action 
against  his  publisher  to  cause  him  (I)  to  suporesB  the  advertisement 
in  all  the  unissued  copies ;  (2)  to  recall  all  issued  copies,  and  to 
delete  it  therefrom ;  (3)  to  pay  10,000  francs  as  damages.  Arago 
and  Comte  were  to  implead  each  other  through  the  publisher. 
He  was  his  own  advocate,  and  he  gained  his  main  ends, — publicity 
to  his  case,  an  opportunity  of  testing  his  position  with  the  public, 
and  the  deletion  of  the  obnoxious  advertisement.  'But  it  was  not 
a  victory  in  which  all  was  gain.  It  led  to  a  rallying  of  the  forces 
of  his  opponents,  to  his  being  ultimately  ejected  m>m  his  examiner- 
ship-j-a  situation  which  was  held  by  an  annual  tenure,  and  to  his 
dismissal  from  tha  Laville  Institution.  So  much  could  be  done  by 
partisanship  and  personal  spite  against  a  functionary  who  had  ful- 
nlled  all  the  duties  of  his  office  with  punctuality,  honesty,  ability, 
and  eminent  success.  It  had  also  a  more  serious  private  issue  in 
bringing  the  relations  between  M.  Comte  and  his  wife,  which  had 
for  some  time  been  less  than  friendly,  to  an  open  rupture,  and  ended 
in  a  voluntary  separation  between  them,  after  a  long- continued 
endurance  of  matrimonial  ci?il  war,  domestic  duelling,  and  incom- 
patibility of  temper. 

^  This  separation  was  conducted  with  great  complacency,  delibera- 
tion, and  mutual  considerateness ;  tnough  M.  Comte,  in  self- 
willed  determination  to  write  a  preface  which  Madame  Comte 
foresaw  would  injure  his  material,  interests,  and  involve  them  in 
domestic  troubles,  treated  her  dissuasions  with  scorn  and  herself 
with  such  rudeness,  that  she  did  not  feel  justified  in  submitting  to 
his  imperious  requirements  and  his  overmasterful  conduct;  she 
consented  to  continue  to  manage  his  household  affairs  till  his  great 
work  was  finished,  and  he  should  begin  to  feel  the  glory  of  his 
achievements,  and  have  leisure  to  spare  in  making  new  arrange- 
ments in  i^Ard  to  home,  scholastic  duties,  and  literary  con- 
veniences. The  separation  involved  no  loss  of  esteem,  and  there 
had  never  been  any,  or  at  least  any  great  degree  of  affectioa 
between  them.  He  recognised  her  goodness,  her  right  to  grati- 
tude, and  her  noble  moral  character ;  while  she  admitted  his  great- 
ness, admired  his  genius,  and  acquitted  him  of  any  unhusbandly 
vice.  They  corresponded  regularly  for  many  years.  He  allowed 
her  a  pension ;  and  she  followed  his  career  with  appreciating 
intellect,  though  with  a  sense  of  personal  injustice  endured  from 
him,  partly   owing  to   the  influence  of  his  family— who  were 
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■yitenuitieally  uneiTil  to  her— and  partlj  from  the  irritation  of 
drenmstanoea. 

Among  En|2:liflh  thinkers,  some  of  the  earliest  who  were  hronght 
under  the  influence  of  M.  Comte  were  John  Austin,'  author  of 
''Lectures  on  Jarisprudence,"  and  Mrs.  Austin,  traoslatress  of  the 
I' Educational  Worcs  of  Victor  Cousin,"  who  became  personsllj 
intimate  with  him  in  Paris ;  George  Grote,  the  historian  of  Greece 
and  the  expositor  of  Plato ;  Sir  WiUiam  Molesworth,  the  editor  of 
''Hobbes,'  and  the  reformer  of  colonial  goyemment;  Alexander 
Bain,  the  psychological  investigator ;  G.  H.  Lewes,  the  historian  of 
philosophj;  and  Kaikes  Currie,  Esq.  When,  by  the  intrigues  and 
natreds  of  those  who  opposed  his  philosophy,  M.  Comte  was  de-- 
priTed  of  the  moderate  means  of  subsistence  which  his  official 
connection  with  the  Polytechnic  School  secured  to  him,  by  the 
interrention  of  J.  S.  Mill,  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  George  Grote,  and 
Mr.  Eaikea  Carrie,  provided  him  with  a  subsidy  for  Jiis  material 
rapport  during  1841-5 ;  and  when  his  misfortunes  continued,  and 
Mr.  Mill  suggested  that  M.  Comte  should  become  a  contributor 
to  some  of  the  British  reviews,  Messrs.  Bain  and  Lewes  volun- 
tarily proffered  their  aid  in  translating  any  papers  he  might  write, 
sad  in  seeing  them  through  the  press. 

The  earliest  British  recognition  M.  Comte  received  as  an  original 
thinker,  who  had  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  world's  loftier  wisdom, 
vas  from  (now  Sir)  David  Brewster,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
Jal]r>  1838,  in  a  notice  of  his  two  earliest  volumes — those  on  mathe- 
matics, aatronomy,  and  physics.  In  1843  a  higher  place  was  assigned 
to  him  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  in.  his  "  System  or  Logic,"  when  he 
ipoke  of  him  as  greater  than  Sir  John  Herschel  and  Vr.  Whewell, 
and  of  the  "  Coarse  of  Positive  Philosophy  "  as  the  greatest  work 
which  has  been  produced  upon  the  pbiloeophy  of  the  sciences,  a  work 
which  only  required  to  be  better  known  to  place  its  author  in  the 
fint  rank  of  European  thinkers.  In  the  same  year  a  brilliant 
paper,  by  Professor  Ferrier,  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  on 
Comte's  system.  In  August,  1843,  the  British  and  Foreign  Review 
contained  an  appreciative  article  on  him  who  was  at  once  the 
Baoon  and  the  Newton  of  social  science.  In  1846  G.  H.  Lewes 
iasQed  his  **  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,"  in  which  he  gives 
a  brief  epitome  of^the  opinions  of  M.  Comte,  "the  Bacon  of  the 
19th  century."  In  1848  we  first,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  notable 
and  noble  thinker  who  assisted  Miss  Martineau  in  her  condensed 
tnoulation  of  Comte's  book,  John  Pringle  Nichol,  read  the  "  Philo- 
topHe  Positive"  of  which  he  had  a  high  opinion ;  and  with  our  desire 
to  see  the  book  of  which  we  had  heard  so  much,  he  immediatelv 
complied  by  placing  it  in  our  hands  on  loan ;  it  was  read  with  avid- 
ity and  was  afterwards  made  the  theme  of  not  a  few  conversations. 

We  had  previously  read,  as  recommended  by  G.  H.  Lewes,  M. 
Littre's  pamphlet  "  De  la  Philosophic  Positive,"  not  only  in  the 
original,  but  also  in  an  (unacknowledged)  translation  in  the  Demo- 
cni/ic  Review ;  we  had  also  heard  the  lecture  "  On  the  Philosophical 
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Tendencies  of  the  Age/'  in  which  J.  D.  Morel!  epifcomtzed  and  re- 
viewed the  principles  of  positirism  as  a  supplement  to  the  abstract 
which  he  had  supplied  in  his  "  History  of  Modem  Philosophy," 
with  which  we  were  familiar.  We  need  cite  only  Miss  Martineau'a- 
condensed  edition  of  **The  Positive  Philosophy;"  G.H.  Lewes's 
*'  Comte's  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences,"  and  Mill's  specific  treatise 
on  "  Auguste  Comte,"  to  show  that  this  great  thinker  has  not  left 
the  English  mind  uninfluenced,  without  at  all  mentioning  the 
School  of  Comtists  which  has  arisen  in  Oxford,  of  which  Richard 
Gongreye,  translator  of  Comte's  "  Catechism  of  Positive  S«ligion," 
is  perhaps  the  chief,  and  of  which  J.  H.  Bridges,  J.  M.  Grreen,  &c., 
are  adherents.  It  may  also  be  noticed  here,  that  both  P.  E.  Dove 
and  Herbert  Spenser  liave  produced  a  classifications  of  the  sciences 
which,  while  substantially  independent,  they  hold  to  be  more  philo- 
sophical than  that  of  Comte,  and  that  the  era  of  criticism  now  seemB 
to  be  succeeding  to  the  age  of  acceptance. 

As  we  have  named  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  of  those  who  in 
England  have  been  affected  by  and  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to 
M.  Comte's  system,  it  is  quite  right  that  we  should  make  mention 
also  of  the  fact  that  he  **  now  counts  among  his  French  disciples 
Dr.  Littr^ — the  physiologist,  and  his  first  eminent  coadjutor, — Dr. 
Charles  Bobin,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  living  French 
anatomist,  and  the  worthy  successor  to  Bichat ;  Dr.  Yerdeil,  the 
organic  chemist;  Dr.  Segond,  the  physiologist,  and  Dr.  J.  B. 
Beraud,"  author  of  the  •*  Manual  of  Physiology,"  Celestin  de 
Bliquieres,  author  of  an  abridged  exposition  of  the  **  Positive  Philo- 
sophy and  Beligion,"  "  Constant  Srcbecque,"  &o. 

in  May,  1843,  a  very  serious  opposition  was  organized  against 
M.  Comte,  on  accoimt  of  his  singular  preface,  by  certain  coteries  of 
the  Academy,  in  whom  the  management  of  the  Polytechnic  School 
was  Tested,  which,  though  unsuccessful  then,  proved  disastrous 
to  him  at  the  next  election — although  in  the  meantime  he  had  pub- 
lished his  *'  Elementary  Treatise  on  Analytic  Geometry  in  two  and 
three  dimensions," — an  able  and  lucid  work,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  He  also  issued  a  "  Discourse  on  the  Positiye 
Spirit,"  which  he  had  delivered  Feb.  1844,  at  the  opening  of  his 
annual  gratuitous  course  of  lectures  on  popular  astronomy. 
But  the  *'  indefatigable  hatred "  and  the  "  pedantocratic  oppres- 
sion "  of  the  coteries  scientific,  political,  and  religious  were  un- 
appeasable ;  and  even  Marshal  ootdt,  the  minister  of  the  time, 
though  disapproving  of  the  shabbiness  of  the  treatment  to  which 
M.  Comte  had  been  exposed,  was  unable,  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  country,  to  defend  or  reprieve  him.  In  this  moment  of 
difficulty  it  was  that  his  English  admirers  furnished  him  with  an 
immediate  aid,  which  they  intended  to  tide  him  over  till  he  had 
set  himself  to  rights  again,  but  which  he  expected  would  be 
continued  to  him  as  a  pension  bestowed  on  one  who  was  the 
Bacon  and  Newton  of  science  and  societv ;  and  when  he  learned 
that  the  sum  put  at  his  disposal  was  only  intended  to  be  tempo- 
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rary^  lie  felt  not  only  chagrin,  but  a  sense  of  injury  which  induced 
him  to  cool  towards  his  Jriendji,  and  to  close  his  correspondence 
with  his  best  hope— J.  S.  Mill,— after  a  lively  friendship  extending 
orer  fire  yearo— during  the  interval  of  which  M.  Comte  and  Mr. 
Mill  discussed  with  philosophy  and  warmth  the  question  of  the 
rights  of  women*  in  which  the  former  was  conservative  and  the 
Isiter  Uberal — a  liberality  from  which  ho  has  never  resiled. 

It  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  influences  of  his  St.  Simonian 
connection  that  M.  Comte  had  learned  to  believe  that  it  was  right 
sad  proper  that  the  disciples  of  a  system  recognising  the  priesthood 
of  thought  should  frankly  and  fully  subsidise  the  chief  of  their 
B^ool ;  and  this  short  enjoyment  of  the  freedom  from  anxiety  and 
harassment  such  a  form  ot  loyalty  brought  with  it,  excited  m  his 
mind  a  hunger  for  some  settled  stipend  by  which  his  apostolate 
would  be  recognised,  and  his  material  wants  provided  for.  In  the 
meantime  he  issued  his  "  Philosophical  Treatise  on  Popular  Astro- 
nomy,'* 1845,  as  an  evidence  at  once  of  his  talents  and  of  his  endea- 
vours to  be  a  self-supporting  thinker.  In  1845  the  post  of  Director 
of  Studies  in  the  Polytechnic  School  became  vacant,  and  in  an  appli- 
cation for  this,  too,  he  failed.  M.  Littr^,  his  eminent  disciple,  in  his 
straits,  projected  the  publication  of  a  "Positivist  Beview/'  of 
wMch  M.  Uomte  shoula  be  the  editor,  and  for  the  support  of  which 
the  pecuniary  appliances  should  be  provided  in  England.  But  his 
protectors  in  England  did  not  see  that  this  was  a  scheme  of  practical 
efficacy,  and  the  author  of  the  "  System  of  Positive  Philosophy  "  re* 
garded  them  as  involuntary  accomplices  in  his  unjust  persecution. 

Hitherto  M.  Comte  had  been  the  solitary  thinker,  leading  a 
purely  intellectual  life  and  almost  without  sympathy,  elaborating  a 
^lilosophy  of  the  sciences  as  the  life-work  oi  a  man  whose  days 
were  fiUea  with  the  tasks  of  tuition  and  the  travail  of  meditation. 
All  his  preyious  efforts  had  been  made  from  the  intellectual  side, 
hecwae  his  emotional  nature  had  never  been  deeply  stirred ;  but 
now  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  his  life's  tenor.  Science  was 
iobdued  by  sentiment,  and  intellectualism  by  inamoratism.  About 
this  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Madame  Clotilde  de  Yauz, 
and  to  the  influence  which  she  exercised  over  him  he  attributed  the 
reorganization  of  his  existenee,  by  demonstrating  to  him  the  lord- 
ship of  the  heart  over  the  head,  of  love  over  logic, — and  he  has 
burned  the  incense  of  his  soul  on  the  altar  of  her  perfections. 
Through  her  life  and  thought  opened  before  him  and  showed  a 
diviner  beau^  than  they  haa  previously  possessed,  for  the  universe 
of  generous  ^elings,  high  imaginations,  glorious  fancies,  and  syin- 

Kuetic  inspirations  came  like  a  distillation  from  paradise  into  his 
in^ ;  but  the  story  has  been  told  by  himself  in  the  roseate  hue  of 
love  m  the  introduction  to  "  The  System  of  Positive  Politics,"  and 
hai  been  very  sympathetically  recorded  by  a  distinguished  British 
<iisciple,  from  whom  we  quote  :— 

^  About  the  age  of  forty-five  Cbmte  fell  in  love  with  an  unhappy  and 
ranaikable  woman,  sepamted  (rom  her  husband.    One  whole  year  of  chaste 
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and  exquisite  affeotion  changed  his  life.*  He  had  completed  hu  work  on 
'  Positiye  Philosophy.'  His  scientific  elaboration  was  over.  He  was  now 
to  enter  upon  the  great  problems  of  social  life ;  and  by  a  fortunate  coinci- 
dence it  was  at  this  moment  he  fell  in  Iotc.  It  was  then  this  philosopher 
was  to  feel  in  all  its  intensity  the  truth  which  he  before  had  peroeired,  tIz., 
that  in  the  maas/as  in  the  individual,  predominance  is  due  to  the  affections, 
because  the  intellect  is  reaUy  no  more  than  the  servant  of  tlie  affections. 
A  new  influence,  penetrating  like  sunshine  into  the  very  depths  of  his 
being,  awakened  there  the  foeliDgs  dormant  since  childhood,  and  by  their 
liglit  he  saw  the  world  under  new  aspects.  He  grew  religious.  He  learned 
to  appreciate  the  abiding  and  universal  influence  of  the  affections.  He 
gained  a  new  glimpse  into  men's  destiny.  He  aspired  to  become  the 
founder  of  a  new  religion — the  religion  Y>f  humanity. 

"  For  one  long  blissful  year  Auguste  Comte  knew  the  inexpressible  hap- 
piness of  a  profound  attachment ;  and  then  the  consolation  of  his  life  was 
withdrawn  from  him, — the  angel  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  his  solitude, 
opening  the  gates  of  heaven  to  his  eager  gaze,  ranished  again,  and  left  him 
once  mere  to  his  loneliness ;  but  although  her  presence  was  no  longer  there, 
a  trace  of  luminous  glory  left  behind  in  the  heart  of  the  bereaved  man 
sufficed  to  make  him  bear  his  burden,  and  dedicate  his  days  to  that  great 
mission  which  her  love  had  sanctified."  f 

"  It  is  a  gentle  and  affectionate  thought, 
That  in  immeasurable  heights  above  us. 
Even  at  our  birth,  the  wreath  of  love  was  woven, 
With  sparkling  stars  for  flowers." 

But  wherefore — can  philosophy  tell  us  P  is  so  mnoh  of  the  glamourie 
of  poetry  shed  over  unholy  lore,  while  so  little  is  bestowed  upon 
those  true  loves  which  con^fort  and  do  not  bum  P  Is  it  not  that  too 
often  we  desire  to  hide  from  our  own  selves  the  sin  or  the  folly  of 
our  conduct  by  the  fine  rhetoric  in  which  we  deck  the  vulgar  story  P 

"  The  Materialistic  Mathematician**  sees  the  need  of  something 
more  for  the  satisfaction  of  man's  nature  than  the  aridities  of  biolo- 
gical science,  and  he  now  extends  his  aim  to  the  "  regeneration  of 
the  afl^ections  "  by  the  deification  of  the  immense  and  eternal  beiuf 
— Humanity.  This  pansage  from  the  objective  method  upon  which 
he  had  based  and  built  tne  positive  philosophy  to  the  subjective 
method  which  obtains  in  the  positive  politics  and  the  subjective 
synthesis  astonished  many  of  his  disciples,  and  led  to  a  division 
among  them, — M.  Littr^  and  his  party  holding  to  the  philosophical 
tendencies  of  the  primitive  system,  and  ignoring  the  claim  M. 
Comte  made  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Beligion  of 
Humanity ;  while  but  a  faithful  few  remained  with  the  great  thinker 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  course,  in  the  "  extension  of  Iujb  theories  to 
the  fundamental  evolutions  of  humanity." 

Amid  political  difficulties  which  he  foresaw,  and  under  personal 
privations  sharply  felt,  M.  Comte  devoted  himself  to  the  evolution 
of  positive  politics.  Events  outstripped  him.  The  revolution 
of  February,  1848,  brightened  for  him  the  horizon  of  hope.     He 

*  Madame  de  Yanx's  husband  had  been  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life, 
t  G.  H.  Lewe0*s  "  Philosophy  of  the  Soiences/'  p.  7. 
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was  charmed  at  the  chance  it  yielded  of  seeing  hia  thought  enhia- 
toried  even  while  he  lived.  Amid  the  boom  of  strife  of  that  ter- 
rible time  he  foimed  the  idea  of  a  Positiyist  Society  in  favour  of 
"'order  and  progress:  a  free  association  for  the  positive  instruction 
of  tiie  people  in  the  whole  of  Western  Europe/  with  France  as  the 
imtial  centre  and  himself  as  its  chief.  He  offered  his  submission 
to  M .  Arago  as  a  member  of  the  provisional  Government  proudly 
as  a  civic  duty,  and  on  8th  March  issued  on  a  fly-slip  The 
Appeal  of  the  Founder  of  the  Positivist  Society  to  those  who 
denre  to  join  it."  It  was  formed,  and  drew  towards  it  many  of  the 
active-minded  in  revolutionary  Paris.  From  it  reports  emanated : 
—I.  **  On  Labour,"  by  MM.  Magnin,  Jacquemin,  and  Belpaume. 
2.  "On  a  Positive  School,"  by  MM.  Segond,  Monttoe,  and  liobin. 
3. "  On  a  New  Bevolutionary  Government,"  by  MM.  Littr^,  Magnin, 
sad  Lafitte.  And  at  its  meetings  and  discussions  <  M.  Comte 
presented  to  the  members  many  splendid  glimpses  of  great  thought, 
much  bold  philosophizing,  and  several  brilliant  panoramic  exposi- 
tions of  great  events  in  history. 

The  pecuniary  necessities  of  M.  Comte  had  been  met  by  gifts  or 
loans  from  friends.  Just  at  the  time  when  these  resources  were  ex- 
lutosted  three  functionaries  demitted  their  charges  in  the  Polytech- 
nic School.  M.  Comte  made  application  for  either.  The  commission 
placed  his  name  first  for  each,  but  the  Council  put  him  second  to  a 
pupil  of  his  own  whom  the  Minister  chose ;  while  for  the  other  two, 
they  completely  excluded  his  name  from  the  lists.  He  applied  to 
the  Ministry  to  institute  the  chair  which  he  had  formerly  sug- 
gested to  M.  Guizot — that  of  "  The  General  History  of  the  Positive 
Sciences,"  but  of  his  application  no  notice  waS  taken.  He  issued, 
in  July,  1848,  an  abstract  of  his  ideas,  entitled  **  A  Discourse  on 
the  Totality  of  Positivism,"  and  to  this  he  attached  "  An  Appeal  to 
the  Western  Public  "  against  the  persecutions  to  which  he  Was 
exposed ;  but  this  append  was  vain,  so  far  as  aid  in  his  material 
embarrassments  was  concerned,  though  it  ultimately  led  to  the 
foandation  of  a  subscription  hj  which  the  means  of  existence 
were  secured  to  him.  This  was  initiated,  under  an  impulse  from 
H.  Comte,  by  M.  Littr^,  and  it  formed,  till  the  period  or  his  death, 
the  only  source  of  revenue  available  to  the  author  of  the  "  Positive 
PhilosoDhy." 

But  M.  Comte  did  not  wish  to  lead  an  idle  life.  With  the 
perfervid  enthusiasm  of  a  mind  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  truths  he  had  elicited  from  nature  and  history, 
he  felt  the  zeal  of  an  apostle  within  him,  and  he  proposed,  if  per- 
mitted by  the  President  of  the  Bepublic,  to  open  a  free  course  of 
lectures  on  "  The  General  History  of  Humanity."  A  hall  in  the 
Palais  Boyal  was  granted  to  him,  and  here,  in  1849,  his  lectures, 
which  became  very  popular,  took  place  each  Sunday  at  noon,  from 
Harch  to  September.  They  were  delivered  extemporaneously; 
they  lasted  from  three  to  four  hours,  and  often  longer,  and  were 
listened  to  not  only  with  patience  but  delight.    Strong  thought, 

1868.  K 
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magniOoent  views  of  periods  of  history,  language  coloured  by 
passion  and  penetrated  with  the  soul's  enthusiasm,  touched  and 
enraptured  the  audience  as  he  expounded  the  positiye  theonr  in 
its  appreciation  of  the  past,  its  conceptions  of  tne  future,  and  its^ 
power  to  regulate  the  present.  They  are  yet  unpublished,  though 
many  rhumks  of  them  remain  in  the  nands  of  his  disciples,  and  are 
considered  by  them  the  most  brilliant  of  the  labours  of  the  great 
master.  But  the  relations  between  Positivism  and  Socialism 
appearing  to  become  too  close  about  1850,  the  course  of  that  vear 
was  interrupted  by  command.  By  the  persevering  efforts  of  Madame 
Comte  the  nail  was  regranted^  and  the  course  was  renewed  in  1851. 
The  coup  d'itai  of  December,  1852,  closed  the  course  finally.  For 
some  time  M.  Comte  believed  that  he  would  find  in  Uie  Emperor 
a  friend,  if  not  a  patron,  who  would  restore  to  him  the  ri^ht  of 
teaching,  but  in  this  ho  was  disappointed.  The  great  high  pnest  of 
humanity  was  not  again  permitted  to  speak  firom  a  chair  and  to  an 
audience. 

Meanwhile  he  had  issued  the  "  Poniive  Calendar"  which  substi- 
tutes for  the  saints  of  the  Church  the  men  who  are  marked  in 
history  by  any  great  title  for  having  aided  in  the  development  of 
humanity;  the  "Positivist's  Library,"  a  pamphlet,  his  "Positive 
Politics ;  or,  a  Treatise  on  Sociology,"  institutinff  the  religion  of 
humanity,  a  work  in  four  volumes,  the  last  of  wnich  appeared  in 
1854 ;  and  the  "  Positivist  Catechism,"  a  brief  epitome  or  the  uni- 
versal religion  he  sought  to  inaugurate.  He  had  also  delivered 
and  published  i^  1850  a  Discourse,  delivered  at  the  tomb  of  his- 
iriend  M.  de  BlainviUe,  and  sent,  in  1852,  a  letter  to  the  Eussian 
Emperor,  Nicholas,  which  he  has  reproduced  in  his  "Positive 
Philosophy."  In  1855  he  issued  lui  appeal  to  Conservatives,  and  in 
November,  1856,  his  latest  work  issued  from  the  press  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Subjective  Synthesis ;  or,  Universal  System  of  Concep- 
tions Suitable  to  the  Normal  State  of  Humanity ; "  a  volume  con- 
taining the  "  System  of  Positive  Logic ;  or,  a  Treatise  on  Mathe- 
maticsd  Philosophy." 

We  have  little  else  to  relate ;  his  material  wants  were  few,  and 
these  were  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  his  disciples  and  the  friends 
of  free  thought.  He  may  be  said  m  his  latest  years  to  have  dwelt 
in  a  living  tomb,  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Madame  de  Yaux, 
where  each  day  he  invoked  her  memory  and  prayed.  But  he  also 
performed  the  duties  of  the  high  priest  of  humanity ;  he  married 
those  who  followed  him  and  administered  the  sacraments  of  the 
new  worship  to  them.  He  suffered  for  some  time  from  disease  of 
the  heart  and  cancer  in  the  stomach.  He  bore  his  illness  with 
calmness,  and,  though  extremely  weak,  maintained  his  collectedness 
of  mind  to  the  last.  He  died  in  the  presence  of  some  of  those 
disciples  who  loved  him  best,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1857,  leaving 
behind  him.  a  strange  and  voluminous  will,  against  which  Madame 
Comte  appealed,  and  her  suit  was  successful. 

She  paid  his  debts  and  left  his  testamentary  executors  to  do  as 
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they  chose  with  las  fnmitizre,  library,  and  house.  She  was  willing 
that  her  htisband  should  be  honoured,  but  not  at  the  cost  of  her 
honour.  He  was  followed  to  his  last  resting-place  by  a  select  few 
of  his  disciples  and  friends,  9th  September.  Among  others  who 
stood  round  his  grave  in  the  P5re  La  Chaise  were  M.  Proudhon, 
author  of  "  The  Demonstration  of  Socialism ;"  M.  Fauyety,  editor  of 
the  JPhilosophic  Review;  M.  Lecouturier,  editor  of  the  Pays;  and 
some  of  M.  Comte's  quondam  friends  among  the  Saint- Simonians ; 
M.  Littr^,  &c.  Two  discourses  were  deliyered  oyer  his  graye  by 
the  leaders  of  the  two  factions  into  which  his  disciples  had  been 
divided.  Thus  it  ended ;  and  the  great  thinker  who  had  sarviyed 
revolution  and  counter-revolution ;  modcratism,  anarchy,  and  abso- 
lutism ;  in  whose  day  the  Papacy  fell  and  rose.  Napoleon  I.  reisned 
sod  died,  and  Napoleon  III.  seized  the  throne  in  his  stead;  in  whose 
Hfetime  Pnseyism,  pietism,  and  eclecticism  flourished ;  while  St. 
Simon,  Pourier,  Owen,  &c.,  passed  away — died  and  was  buried, 
leaving  behind  him  the  memory  of  a  chequered  career,  of  laborious 
work,  of  sad  endurances,  and  prophecy  of  the  future — which  has 
heen  as  yet  insigniflcantly  fulfilled  in  the  sociology  of  our  time. 

L  BioGBAFHiGAii.*— "  Auguste  Comte  et  la  Philosophie  Positive,"  par 
£.  littr^ ;  *'  Notice  but  rCEuvre  et  sur  la  Yie  d'Auguste  Comte,*'  par  le 
Bootenr  Bobinet. 

n.  ExposiTOBT. — "  Auffuste  Comte  and  PositiyiBm,"  by  J.  S.  Mill ; 
«Comte*ft  Philosophy  of  Sie  Sciences,"  by  G.  H.  Lewes ;  "The  Positive 
Philosophy  of  Augusta  Comte  *'  freely  translated  and  condensed,  by  Harriet 
Ifwtineau ;  *'  De  la  Philosophie  Positive,*'  par  E.  Littr^ ;  *'  Exposition 
abr^^  et  populaire  de  la  Philosophie  Positive  et  de  la  Religion  Positive/' 
par  Celestin  de  Bligni^res ;  "  Apergus  G^n^reux  sur  la  Doctrine  Positive," 
par  M.  de  Loxnbrail ;  '*  It^flexiona  Synth^tiques  an  Point  de  Y uo  Positiviste 
tor  hi  Philosophie,  la  Morale,  et  la  Beligion,"  par  M.  de  Constant  Bebecqae ; 
*'Coiin  Philoeophiqae  sur  I'Histoire  G^n^rale  de  rHutnanit^,"  par  M. 
Pierre  Lafitte  ;  "  History  of  Philosophy,"  by  G.  H.  Lewes  j  "  A  General 
Tiew  of  Positivism,"  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Bridges;  ''The  Catechism  of  Positive 
Bdigion,"  translated  by  B.  Congreve,  M.A. ;  "  Comte's  Positivist 
CUeodar,"'by  Henry  Edger;  "  Conaervation,  B^volation,  et  Positivisme," 
par  £.  Littr^;  various  reviews  and  magazines;  and  ''Iiea  Ouvrages 
d'Aogiiate  Comte,"  as  detailed. 


Philosophy  ;"  Herbert  Spencer's  '*  The  Genesis  of  Science,"  in  his  Essays, 
Series  first*  and  his  "  The  Classification  of  the  Sciences ;"  J.  S.  Mill's 
"Anguste  Comte;"  '^La  Crise  Philosophique,"  par  Paul  Janet;  "La 
Philosophie  de  I'Histoire,"  par  Odysse-Barot ;"  '*  Critique  et  Histoiro  de 
U  Philosof'hie,"  par  E.  Saisset;  "Histoire  et  Systematization  de  la 
Biologie,"  par  L.  A.  Segond;  Duke  of  Areyle's  "Keign  of  Law ;"  various 
papers  in  reviews  and  magazines,  English,  fVench,  and  American. 
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IS  BITUALISM  CONSISTENT  WITH  AND  NECESSAEY 

TO  TEUE  CHEISTIANIT Y  P 

AFFIBMATITB  ABTIGLE. — II. 

BiTUALisif:  what  is  itP  Semi-Eomanism,  papal  error,  and 
papal  BuperBtition  disguised,— *the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  beneath, 
— with  which  clever,  designing,  and  unscrupulous  men  seek  to 
bring  again  the  pure  reformed  Church  of  England  beneath  the 
hard  yoke  and  cruel  bondage  of  the  Soman  see.  Away  with  it — 
away  with  it !  Down  with  it — down  with  it  even  to  the  ground ! 
Touch  not  the  unclean  thing,  lest  ye  also  be  defiled.  Such  are  the 
replies  and  ejaculations  given  at  this  present  time  by  three-fourths 
of  those  who  are  questioned  on  the  subject,  or  who  hear  of  it  for 
the  first  time.  And  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  the*  reply  is  given  with- 
out any  study  of  the  subject,  and  often  without  the  least  know- 
ledge of  it  at  all ;  the  word  has  been  taken  by  certain  parties,  made 
a  bngbear  of;  invested  with  the  scarlet  robe,  grizzly  beard,  glaring 
eyes,  bloody  face,  and  ferocious  expression  of  an  ogre  whose  chief 
delight  is  to  prey  upon  the  bodies  and  souls  of  those  he  can  ensnare 
into  his  cave,  and  then  held  up  as  a  thing  which  Christians  would 
do  well  to  shun.  And  so,  indeed,  they  would,  if  the  reality 
corresponded  with  the  image.  But  this  is  not  Eitualism*— only  a 
grotesque  and  hideous  caricature.  What,  then,  is  Eitualism  f  It 
IS  the  solemn,  beautiful,  and  reverent  performance  of  religions 
rites. 

Is  this  consistent  with  and  necessary  to  true  Christianity  P  Can 
it  be  otherwise  P  The  question  seems  at  once  decided  affirmatively, 
and  among  Christians — especially  among  catholic  Churchmen — 
ought  never  to  have  found^a'place.  Two  causes  have  unhappily 
contributed  to  bring  this  question  thus  prominently  forward.  The 
first  is  the  state  of  apathy  and  torpor  into  which,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  three  centuries,  the  Church  of  England  especially,  and 
Protestant  churches  generally,  became  sunk ;  and  secondly,  the 
excesses  of  a  few  honest,  zealous,  and  enthusiastic  men  who  were 
and  are  the  leaders  of  a  noble  band  whose  mission  it  is  to  awaken 
the  Church  from  her  nearly  fatal  lethargy,  to  arouse  her  to  a  sense  of 
her  privileges  and  destiny,  and  to  stimulate  her  to  a  more  thorough 
and  efficient  discharge  of  her  duties. 

When  men  are  comfortably  asleep,  the  least  noise  which  arouses 
them  seems  a  thunderclap ;  and  when  they  have  been  settled  for  a 
long  course  of  time  in  any  groove  of  action,  he  who  oversteps  it 
seems  to  them  rushing  headlong  to  destruction. 
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I  sball  not  in  this  place  enter  into  any  defence  of  what  ia  called 
now-a-days  the  Biioaliatic  party  in  the  Church,  but  only  obaenre 
tfaat,  had  the  Charch  of  Eneland  remained  aa  she  was  left  by  the 
reformeia  in  the  time  of  aing  Edward,  we  should  never  nave 
heard  anything  about  Tractarian,  Evangel  ical,  High  Churchman, 
or  Sitnaiist.  It  was  the  gradual  departure  from  primitive,  apos- 
tolic, and  reformed'  ritual  which  has  caused  the  men  of  this  age, 
vho  so  zealously  strive  for  a  reyival  of  the  catholic  ritual,  to  oe 
branded  with  the  name  of  Somanizers  and  innovators ;  whereas  it 
is  those  who  have  allowed  this  ritual  to  become  almost  obsolete 
£roin  disuse,  or  have  glozed  it  with  their  own  interpretations,  that 
tnUv  deserve  the  name. 

Jso  service  can  be  conducted  without  some  order.  Let  all 
"things  be  done  decently  and  in  order,"  is  the  apostolic  injunction; 
that  order  is  the  ritual  of  the  service.  Every  religious  service, 
whether  it  be  in  a  conventicle  or  in  a  cathedral,  has,  and  must  of 
aecessitj  have,  some  ritual ;  there  must  be  in  every  caae  some 
accustomed  mode  of  performing  divine  service.  We  all  know  by 
ezperienee  that  this  is  so.  What,  then,  shall  be  the  nature  of 
Christian  ritual  P  Shall  it  be  plain  or  florid,  meagre  or  elaborate, 
poor  or  costly,  repulsive  or  attractive,  meaningless  or  symbolic  P 

Which  is  most  scriptural?  The  plain,  the  poor,  the  meagre, 
the  meaningless,  reply  at  once  a  score  or  so  opponents.  The 
simpler  the  better.  Throw  away  symbolism ;  it  is  only  fit  for  the 
ioflmey,  not  for  the  manhood  of  the  Church's  history.  We  are  not 
habes,  but  men.  Besides,  the  law  and  its  ceremonial  are  done  away 
in  the  gospel.  Is  it  so  P  The  mind  of  the  Supreme  Being,  upon 
the  nature  of  the  worship  most  acceptable  to  Him,  can  be  learned 
in  three  distinct  ways — from  Nature,  from  Man,  and  from  Hevela- 
tion. 

From  Nature,'-'*'  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof." 
"  The  heavens  dedare  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  the  firmament 
ihoweth  Hia  handywork."  Snow  and  ice,  wind  and  rain,  fulfil  His 
▼ord.  The  Psalmist  exhorts  everything  that  hath  breath  to  praise 
the  Lord.  And  what  are  the  products  of  nature  P  Are  they 
meagre  and  barely  aufficient,  repulsive  and  purposeless  P  Are  they 
not,  on  the  contrary,  scattered  over  the  earth  in  the  most  luxuriant 
abundance,  full  of  beauty  and  order,  alluring  and  pleasing  the  eye 
by  their  rich  and  glowing  harmonies  of  light  and  colour,  shedding 
around  perfumes  more  fragrant,  more  precious  than  incense, 
delighting  the  ear  by  their  sweet  linked  caaences  of  song  P  Nature 
•peaks  with  an  unmistakable  voice, — ^The  Lord  has  made  all  these 
ndi  and  varied  things  for  our  enjoyment.  Shall  we  then  ofier  unto 
Him  of  that  which  costs  us  nothing  P  It  was  not  so  in  olden  times  ; 
fthall  it  be  so  now  P  No;  let  us,  at  least,  the  creatures  of  His  hand, 
sad  the  dependants  on  His  bounty,  endeavour  to  express  some 
mall  portion  of  our  thankfulness  to  Him  for  all  His  benefits  b^  the 
ore  we  take,  and  the  sacrifice  and  self-denial  we  make  in  ofiering 
our  tribute  of  praise. 
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From  Man, — ^That  is,  from  the  nataral  disposition,  the  mental 
reliaian  of  man,  as  one  may  call  it.  What  conld  a  heart  full  of  lova 
and  gratitude  prompt  its  possessor  to  offer  to  its  Benefactor  but 
that  which  is  most  rare  and  costly,  and  which  measores  most 
plainly  the  extent  of  the  offerer's  gratitude,  and  the  self*  denial 
practised  in  expressing  it  ?  The  very  idea  of  a  beneficent  Creator 
awakens  in  a  man  a  eorrespondiog  sentiment  to  thankfully  offer 
imto  Him  the  best  he  has.  It  was  so  with  the  heathen  of  old ;  it  is 
so  with  the  heathen  in  eyery  land  now.  No  need  to  detail  the 
offerings  of  Hindoo  or  Parsee.  Each  and  all  proclaim  that  they  at 
lea^  would  not  offer  unto  their  gods  of  that  which  cost  them  no- 
thing. Knowing,  or  fancying  they  know,  the  things  in  which  their 
protecting  deity  delights,  they  think  no  exertion  too  great,  no 
sacrifice  too  large,  to  make  in  order  to  obtain  them  and  present 
them  in  his  temple.  And  shall  we,  who  lire  not  in  heathen  dark- 
ness, but  in  gospel  light,  whose  Grod  is  not  aGodof  rengeance,  but 
of  longsuffering  mercy  and  goodness,  insult  Him  and  slight  all  His 
benefits  by  offering  unto  Hmi  the  refuse?  We  would  not  do 'bo 
with  an  earthly  sovereign;  let  ua  not  do  it  with  our  heayenly 
Kine. 

Mrom  Revelation, — No  one  will  deny  that  the  ritual  senrice  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  solemn,  grand,  instructire,  and  impressive. 
Every  particular  of  the  ceremonial  was  laid  down  by  Jehovah  him* 
self;  and  every  particular  shows  splendour,  costliness,  elaborateness, 
and  significance.  Some  would  call  it  gorgeous,  pantomimic,  un« 
necessary.  From  the  building  and  adorning  of  the  tabernacle  to 
the  bells  and  pomegranates  on  the  high  priest's  robe,  the  same 
magnificence  and  umost  reckless  promsion  and  expenditure  of 
wealth  is  manifested.  And  all  was  found  by  a  willing  and  obedient 
people,  ordained  and  accepted  by  a  loving  God. 

One  point  in  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  deserves  notice :  the  neces- 
sary offerings  were  graduated  according  to  the  means  of  the  offerer. 
If  he  be  rich  he  shall  offer  a  lamb ;  ifpoor,  a  pair  of  turtle-doves 
or  two  youDg  pigeons :  showing  that  tnough  the  offerings  of  all 
were  accepted  and  required,  yet  none  were  to  appear  before  the 
Lord  emptf . 

Again,  when  David  proposed  and  Solomon  accomplished  the 
building  of  a  house  to  the  Lord,  what  do  we  find  the  characteristic 
feature  of  that  temple  P  Magnificence  and  lavish  display,  wholly 
regardless  of  expense.  No  previous  building  was  equal  to  it,  nor 
has  any  appeared  since.  At  the  dedication  festival  the  number  of 
animab  sacrificed  was  enormous,  and  to  many  may  appear  wasteful 
and  unnecessary.  Tet  Jehovah  oommended  Solomon,  and  showed 
His  acceptenoe  of  the  offering  by  deigning  indeed  to  dwell  upon 
eartht  >^^  bo  filling  the  house  wi&  His  gloij,  as  displayed  in  the 
doud,  ^^^  ^^  priest  could  not  stand  to  minister  by  reason  of  the 
glory';  <^d  fVirther,  saying  to  Solomon,  "  I  have  heard  thy  prayer 
and  thy  supplication  that  thou  hast  made  before  Me ;  I  have  hsl* 
lowed  ^B  house  which  thou  hast  built  to  put  My  name  there  for 
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ever,  and  Mine  eyes  and  Mine  Heart  shall  be  tliere  perpetoally.** 
Again,  when  the  apathy  of  Israel  had  allowed  the  house  of  God  to 
be  neglected,  and  the  service  to  he  lightly  esteemed — ^in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  Church  of  England  since  the  Bettoration, — the 
LoED  thas  speaks  by  the  mouth  of  Haggai : — **  Consider  your  ways. 
Go  up  to  the  mountain,  and  bring  wood,  and  build  the  house ;  and 
I  will  take  pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will  be  glorified."  And  this  very 
ne^ect  of  and  indifference  to  God's  due  honour  and  worship  is 
asaxinied  as  the  cause  of  their  national  declension : — "  Ye  looked  for 
much,  and,  lo,  it  came  to  little ;  and  when  ye  brought  it  home,  I 
did  blow  upon  it.  Why  P  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Because  of  Mine 
house  that  is  waste,  and  ye  run  every  man  unto  his  own  house. 
Therefore  the  heaven  over  you  is  stayed  from  dew,  and  the  earth  is 
staved  from  her  fruit.  ^  And  I  called  for  a  drought  upon  the  land« 
ana  upon  the  mountains,  and  upon  the  corn,  and  upon  the  new 
wine,  and  upon  the  oil,  and  upon  that  whioh  the  ground  bringeth 
forth,  and  upon  men,  and  upon  cattle,  and  upon  ail  the  labour  of 
the  hands."  And  when  the  people  obeyed  and  feared  it  was  pro- 
mised "  that  the  glory  of  this  latter  house  should  exceed  the  glory 
of  the  former."  Thus  far  the  Old  Testament  revelation,  which  is, 
I  think,  sufficient  to  convince  every  eandid  inquirer  that  the  service 
icquired  by  God  of  His  creatures,  and  acceptable  to  Him,  is  one 
that  is  magnificent,  elaborate,  and  costly, — in  other  words,  ike  best 
that  man  can  offer.  The  proof  can  easily  be  extended,  but  I  have 
purposely  omitted  many  smaller  links — as  the  case  of  David  in 
augmentm^  and  arran^g  the  singers ;  of  Jehoahaphat,  of  Josiah, 
and  Hesekiah,  in  keepmg  up  the  temple  worship  and  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  people — ^in  order  that  the  stronger  points  may  be  more 
clearly  discerned. 

To  come  to  the  New.  The  old  dispensation  is  passed  away.  We 
live  under  a  new.  The  fathers  iivea  under  a  covenant  of  works, 
ve  under  one  of  grace ;  to  them  it  was  said,  "  Do  this,  and  live ; " 
to  us,  "  Believe,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  Granted  that  the  letter 
ii  done  away.  Doth  grace  make  void  the  law  P  God  forbid.  The 
Bpurit  is  the  same,  though  the  letter  of  the  ceremonial  is  altered. 
It  is  the  same  Gt>d  which  has  given  both  covenants.  With  Him  is 
no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.  The  spirit  of  that 
which  was  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  Him  in  one  age  cannot  fail  to 
be  acceptable  or  the  reverse  in  another.  And  furUier,  the  Mosaic 
eeiemonial  itself  was  not  an  earthly  invention,  but  a  pattern  of 
thin^  in  the  heavens  (Heb.  viii.  5).  The  spirit  of  the  temple 
aemce  was  not  done  away  by  the  ooming  of  the  Messiah,  though 
certain  parts  of  it — as  sacrifices,  which  were  but  types  and 
shadows,  undoubtedly  were.  The  temple  worship  consisted  of  a 
great  deal  besides  mere  sacrifice.  The  whole  multitude  of  the 
people  were  praying  without  at  the  time  of  incense  (Luke  i.  10). 
Peter  and  John  went  up  into  tiie  temple  to  pray.  Christ  con- 
tiBually  attended  the  services  (Matt.  xxi.  12 ;  M!ark  xi.  27 ;  xii.  35 ; 
lioke  u.  46 ;  John  vii.  19),  and  so  did  the  apostles,  even  after  the 
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day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  small  company  of  early  belieyers  (Acts  t. 
20,  42 ;  zxi.  26). 

Christian  worship,  besides,  was  founded  npon  the  temple  rather 
than  upon  the  synagogue  service ;  and  though  there  may  oe  a  slight 
admixture  of  the  latter,  it  is  not,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  it.  To  the  Jew  the  synagogue  was  only  a 
makeshift,  a  convenience,  never  a  complete  substitute  for  the 
temple.  It  was  not  legally  recognised  as  such,  nor  would  any  pious 
Jew  fail  to  attend  the  three  great  festivals  of  the  law  held  at  the 
temple.  The  Christian  dispensation  is  not  a  very  different  thing 
f^m  the  Jewish  one,  but  is  the  same  magnified  and  adorned.  "  If 
the  ministration  of  condemnation  be  glory,  how  much  more  doth 
the  ministration  of  righteousness  exceed  in  glory  P  "  (2  Cor.  iii.  9). 
If  Qod  chose  to  be  served  formerly  with  a  costly,  ornate,  and  cere- 
monial worship.  He  cannot  mean  to  be  served  now  in  a  bare,  cold, 
and  careless  manner. 

^  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Situalism  is  at  any  rate  con- 
sistent with  true  Christianity.  Is  it  necessary  to  it  P  What  is  the 
object  of  Christian  worship  P  To  glorify  God,  not  to  please  our- 
selves. And  this  is  done  when  we  "  render  thanks  for  the  great 
benefits  vre  have  received  at  His  liands,  set  forth  His  most  worthy 
praise,  hear  His  most  holy  word,  and  ask  those  things  which  are 
requisite  and  necessary  for  our  bodies  as  well  as  our  souls."  Is  it 
not  necessary,  then,  to  devote  all  our  energies  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  duty  r  We  pray  that  God's  will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it 
is  in  heaven.  How  is  He  served  in  heaven  P  By  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  angelic  spirits  who  are  ever  before  the  throne, 
clothed  in  white  with  palms  m  their  hands,  and  singing,  *'  Worthy 
is  the  Lamb  to  receive  honour  and  glory  and  power ;  Alleluia,  Alle- 
luia, for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth."  See  Sev.  viii.  3 ;  v.  9 ; 
xiv.  3 ;  xix.  4.  I9owhere  throughout  the  Bible  is  there  the  least 
intimation  that  anything  but  wnat  people  would  now-a-days  call 
excessive  ritual  was  prescribed  or  practised,  none  that  any  other 
kind  of  public  worship  was  certainly  used  by  Christ  and  His 
apostles,  none  in  churcn  history  that  any  other  was  used  in  pre- 
Beformation  times,  and  none  that  the  reformers  ever  meant  an^ 
other  to  be  practised  in  the  Church  of  Englimd ;  while  the  testi- 
mony from  their  acts  and  words  in  favour  of  Bitualism  is  as  clear, 
strong,  and  decisive  as  any  testimony  can  well  be. 

^  It  is  necessary,  lastly,  as  it  is  the  only  form  of  worship  which 

SVes  to  the  laitv  their  full  share  in  the  worship  of  almighty  God. 
tie  less  ritual,  the  less  is  done  by  the  people,  ana  the  less  heartily— 
as  any  one  can  prove  if  he  but  trouble  himself  to  attend  once  or 
twice  the  services  of  a  ritual  and  of  a  non •ritual  church, — until  we 
come  down  to  the  Dissenting  chapel,  where  the  minister  has  both 
prayers  and-  preaching  to  himself,  and  the  people  do  comparatively 
nothing.  Bitual  is  Komish  or  Bomanizing,  say  some ;  tkis  is  the 
head  and  front  of  the  offendmg.  But  is  it  catholic  P  is  it  scriptural  P* 
We  are  not  to  condemn  everything  simply  because  it  ia  itomish. 
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There  are  verj  many  good  things  in  the  Chnrch  of  Home,  bb  tliere 
are  also  manybad  ones ;  let  us  make  use  of  the  good  and  throw  the 
bad  away.  We  hare,  as  professing  to  be  a  part  of  the  church 
catholic,  no  right  to  abandon  any  primitive  practice  in  accordance 
with  or  not  repugnant  to  Scripture.  To  do  so  is  to  proclaim  our- 
selves at  once  as  schismatics,  and  as  those  who  by  their  divisions 
rend  and  tear  the  Lord's  body.  In  judging  the  Eitualists  let  us 
remember  that  it  is  the  evangelical  party  which  has  departed  from 
primitive  practice,  catholic  teacliing,  and  !Reformation  ordinance, 
and  that  it  is  so-called  Bitualists  who  are  endeavouring  to  restore  this, 
and  to  give  unto  the  Lord  the  honour  due  unto  His  name  by  wor- 
ihipping  Him  with  a  holy  worship.  We  are  to  worship  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  it  is  tme,  and  formalism  and  ceremonial  are  use- 
less without  tiie  spirit ;  but  where  we  can  get — and  who  will  say  the 
Eitnalists  do  not  give  us  bothP — ^shali  we  not  by  all  means  take 
them  ? 

In  conclasion,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  S.ituali8m  has  awakened 
tiie  spiritual  life  of  the  people,  filled  our  churches  with  those  most 
needed  there — and  what  if  a  few  have  left  the  Anglican  for  the 
Bomish  Church  ?  many  more  have  been  retained  in  it  than  driven 
out, — and  besides  the  number  of  perverts  to  Komanism  is  i^etting 
less  and  less  every  year.  B.  S. 

NXOATIYE  AETICLB. — II. 

"The  hour  eometh,  and  jmmo  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth :  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  wor- 
ship Him.  Qod  is  a  Spirit :  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him 
io  spirit  and  in  truth." — John  iv.  23,  24. 

Of  all  things  hateful  to  man,  formal  politeness  is  perbaps  the 
most  disliked.  Though  there  may  be  prescribed  forms  and  pre- 
arranged ceremonials  according  to  which  business  should  be  con- 
ducted and  interviews  carried  on,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  gives 
more  pain  to  an  honest  and  hearty  spirit  than  an  over-attention 
to  the  minutuB  and  punctilios  of  etiquette ;  and  nothing  is  more- 
galling  than  the  interception  of  civilities  and  friendly  greetings  by 
the  mere  usages  of  society.  Why  is  it  that  the  unrestrained  inter- 
change of  thought,  feeling,  and  fancy,  are  so  much  prized  above 
the  courteous  phrase,  the  measured  tone,  the  formal  finicalness  of 
company  manners,  as  it  is  called  ?  Is  it  not  because  there  is  no 
room  left  in  such  formal  intercourse  for  any  manifestations  of  the- 
feelings  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  pure  affections  of  life  ? 

Now  if  we  lift  this  experience  of  our  own  in  our  minds  up  to  the 
throne  and  majesty  of  the  Most  High,  wo  shall  find  it  probable 
that  formal  etiquette,  perfumed  prayers,  and  intercessions  graced 
witii  changed  raiment  and  measured  marchings,  genuflexions  and 
intonations,  dictated  more  by  art  than  heart,  cannot  be  acceptable 
to  Him  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons  (personal,  outward  appear- 
anees),  but  who  judgelh  of  the  heart.  Formalism  is  the  very  poison, 
of  d^th  to  earnestness,  enthusiasm,  and  heartfelt  devotedness ;  it 
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is  not  the  outgrowth  of  true  worshipfulnefls,  it  is  the  mere  veneer 
of  social  intercourse,  the  mere  outward  trappings  of  relif^ous  wor- 
ship.   Bitualism,  as  an  endeavour  to  symbohze  devotion,  does, 
just  in  as  much  as  it  succeeds  in  its  symbolic  perfection,  destroy 
the  heartiness,  spirituality,  and  spontaneousness  of  earnest  nrayer, 
praise,  or  service.     ^Ritualism  is  the  etiquette  with  which  men 
attempt  to  regulate  the  ceremonies  of  admission  to  the  court  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  though  its  Sovereign  has  declared,  "  Who- 
soever Cometh  unto  Me  I  shall  in  no  wise  cast  out."    B.itual  cere- 
monial is  inimical  to  the  hearty  and  absorbing  love  and  reverence 
which  we  ought  to  feel  towards  God  in  the  homage  we  pay  to  Him. 
When  we  come  to  pour  out  our  soul  in  thanks  and  praise  to  the 
God  of  mercy,  can  it  be  that  we  shall  only  approach  Him  with 
acceptance  amid  incense,  with  theatrical  gesturmgs  and  the  ves- 
turings  of  the  costumier?     Did  Jesus  on  the  lone  hill-sides  of 
Galilee,  and  on  the  mountains  round  about  Jerusalem,  change  His 
vesture  and  indulge  in  posturing?    What  incense  perfumed  the 
prayer  which  He  offered  in  blessing  the  bread  with  which  he  five 
thousand  were  fed  ?    What  gesturings  and  genuflexions,  vesturinss 
and    incense-burning,    accompanied  the  institution  of  the  holy 
8upperP     Surely  the  life  or  Christ,  which  was  given  for  our 
example  that  we  should  follow  His  steps,  was  not  one  of  mocking 
monkery,  of  aping  priestliness,  of  formularies  and  of  show.    It  is 
to  Him,  as  we  thought,  that  we  owe  the  most  earnest  deprecation 
of  any  endeavour  to  appear  unto  men  to  worship  and  to  put  on  the 
outward  raiment  of  eyeserfice,  or  Uie  seeming  of  godliness  by  the 
wearing  of  phylacteries. 

Jesus  dissuaded  men  from  putting  their  trust  in  the  outward 
ceremonials  of  worship — of  the  saving  unto  Him,  Lord  I  Lord  I— of 
considering  anything  as  acceptable  to  our  Father  in  heaven  as  of 
so  much  importance  as  repentance.  What  did  the  prodigal  son 
do  to  propitiate  his  father,  but  obey  the  holy  injunction  to  cbange 
our  hearts  and  not  our  garments,  and  to  return  to  the  Lord  our  God  P 
The  Canaanitish  woman  took  no  formal  means  of  extracting  grace 
from  the  Saviour's  heart ;  nor  was  the  ruler  notahly  punctiGous  in 
his  manner  of  asking  the  grace  he  soueht  for  his  daughter, — ^hia 
earnestness,  not  his  courtesy,  we  should  think,  won  ike  Lord's 
commiseration.  Blind  Bartimsus  cast  aside  his  beggar's  garb,  it*is 
true,  when  beseeching  Jesus  to  restore  his  sight,  out  we  do  not 
find  that  he  put  on  robe,  stole,  or  chasuble ;  that  he  lighted  candles  to 
svmbolize  that  Jesus  was  the  Light  of  the  world ;  or  burned  incense 
that  he  might  be  Ratified  by  uie  delicate  hint  thereby  conveyed 
that  He  is  tne  Saviour  of  life  unto  life  of  all  those  who  believe,  and 
only  the  savour  of  death  to  those  who  are  faithless. 

The  only  ritualism  which  Scripture  legitimates  is  loving  earnest- 
ness ;  if  we  have  that,  all  will  be  well  with  us  in  our  intercessions 
with  the  Almighty,  for  we  have  not  a  High  Priest  who  caxmot 
be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  but  was  in  all  points 
iempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.    Let  us,  therefore,  come 
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iwkOj  onto  the  throne  of  grace,  tbat  we  may  obtain  mercy  and  find 
mce  to  help  ns  in  time  of  need  "  (Heb.  iv.  16, 16),  without  caring 
&r  the  robes  we  wear,  the  intoningg  of  the  yoice  in  which  we  utter 
oor  myezB  and  praises ;  they  will  assuredly  be  perf\imed  with  the 
muen  incense  of  the  Bedeemer's  righteousness,  and  if  they  have  that 
the]r  shall  need  no  other  censing.  All  Christian  devotion,  as  every 
Chnstian  duty,  is  to  be  performed,  "  not  with  eyeservice,  as  men- 
pleasers ;  but  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God  from 
the  heart ;  with  goodwill  doing  service,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to 
men,"  Ephes.  vi.  6,  7.  Fonmuism,  which  is  the  root  of  Eitualism, 
destroys  earnestness,  by  taking  awaj  the  serious  concern  of  the 
Kml  mm  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  directing  the  chief  attention  to 
the  manner  of  doing  it.  He  who  knew  the  infirmities  of  our  frame, 
our  eonstant  tendency  to  get  into  bypaths  and  be  lost,  could  not 
■vrelv  have  insisted  on  a  code  of  ceremonies,  such  as  was  only 
the  shadow  of  good  things  to  the  ancient  Church,  for  the  Church  of 
the  fulness  of  time !  "Come  unto  Me " — only  on  bended  knee, 
tfter  due  censing,  while  candles  are  lit  on  the  altars,  and  prostra- 
tions such  as  are  My  right  have  been  offered  to  me  by  those  who 
are  dressed  properly  according  to  the  divine  though  unrevealed 
nhrie  of  a  becoming  Bitualism, — ''  all  ye  who  labour,  and  I  will 
pre  you  rest,"  contains  a  terrible  interpolation ;  but  it  is  only  an 
mterpolation  in  words,  which  Ritualism  insists  on  introducing  in 
acts,  and  it  does  not  at  aU  seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  invita- 
tion of  Him  whose  yoke  is  easy,  and  whose  burden  is  light. 

Indeed,  if  there  be  anything  zealously  and  rigorously  proscribed 
by  the  Divine  Being,  it  is  the  resting  in  forms  and  trusting  in  rites, 
which  is  so  strangely  the  tendency  of  unredeemed  humanity.  Listen 
to  the  solemn  denunciation  of  the  rituaUsm  of  ancient  times.  It  is 
the  voioe  of  Him  who  saith,  "  I  am  the  Lord :  I  change  not :" — 

"  To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  ^our  sacrifices  unto  Me  P 

•nth  the  Lords  1  am  full  of  the  burnt  offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat 

of  fed  beasts ;  and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of 

lambs,  or  of  he  gloats.    When  ye  come  to  appear  before  Me,  who 

hath  required  this  at  your  hand,  to  tread  My  courts  P    Bring  no 

more  vain  oblations ;  incense  is  an  abomination  unto  Me ;  the  new 

moons  and  sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies,  I  cannot  away 

vith ;  it  is  iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meeting.    Your  new  moons 

aad  your  appointed  feasts  My  soul  hateth :  they  are  a  trouble  unto 

He ;  I  am  weary  to  bear  them.    And  when  ye  spread  forth  your 

hands,  I  will  hide  Mine  eyes  from  you :  yea,  when  ye  make  many 

prtyers,  I  will  not  hear :  your  hands  are  foU  of  blood.    Wash  you, 

Bue  you  dean ;  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before 

Mme  eyes;  cease  to  do  evil;  learn  to  do  well;  seek  judgment, 

teheve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow  " 

(Iaa.i  11 — 17).    This  is  empluttic ;  and  similar  testimonies  against 

aacerdotalism  occur  throughout  the  whole  word  of  God.    The  single 

priesthood  of  Jesus;  the  absurdity  of  any  priestliness  after  His 

■aerifiee ;  the  completeness  of  the  priestly  fonotions  of  Christ,  aad 
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the  tborouglmeafl  of  His  performance  of  them,  U  the  ereat  topic  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  the  great  practical  lesson  of  the 
whole  is  contained  in  these  remarkable  and  heart-thrilling  words, — 
« Wherefore  seeing  we  also  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a 
cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which 
doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patieace  the  race  that  ifr 
set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus  the  autnor  and  finisher  of  our 
faith  ;  who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him  endured  the  cross, 
despisinf^  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God" 
(Heb.  xii.  1,  2).  In  this  we  are  told  to  disencumber  ounelyes  -. 
Bitualism,  on  the  other  hand,  recommends  us  to  increase  our  bur- 
thens, and  multiply  the  things  whereby  we  may  forget  God ;  in 
short,  to  disobey  Christ  that  we  may  be  the  better  Chnstians. 

The  only  ritualism  sanctioned  by  the  Saviour  is  sublime  in  its 
simplicity.  Baptism  initiates  the  believer  into  the  number  of  the 
members  of  the  visible  Church,  and  is  no  more  than  the  washing 
with  water ''as  a  symbol  of  Christ's  cleansing  influence  upon  the 
soul."  It  has  neither  show,  pomp,  nor  circumstance.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  rite,  as  far  as  possible  divested  of  ritualism.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  sacrament  of  the  holy  Supper — the  eucharistio  feast.  Tliat 
was  instituted  in  a  God-like  simplicity,  whose  chief  charm  was  the 
immediacy  of  the  closeness  with  which  it  brings  the  simple  soul 
to  Christ.  No  splendid  temple  opened  its  portals  to  the  celebration^ 
but  in  an  upper  room,  in  a  poor  house,  with  no  gorgeousness  of 
silver  chalice  and  gaudy  robes,  with  no  waving  of  censers  or  march- 
ing of  ministering  servants,  only  the  dear  love  of  the  Master  and  the 
loving  feelings  of  disciples  made  that  humble  roof  and  that  frugal 
meal  full  of  "  riches  flneless  "  to  the  members  of  Christ's  Church 
in  all  ages.  Love  is  the  transfiguring  power  of  the  gospel ;  and  we 
have  the  command  of  the  Master  to  "  take  no  thought,  sayinfl;,  What 
shall  we  eat,  or  what  shall  we  drink,  or  wherewithal  analT  we  be 
clothed?  "  (Matt.  iv.  31) ;  for  through  His  righteousness  it  is  that  we 
are  to  be  clothed  in  "  the  fine  linen,  which  is^  the  righteousness  of 
the  saints." 

Bitualism  raises  up  a  partition  between  the  soul  and  the  Saviour, 
and  destroys  the  simplicity  and  godly  fear  which  ought  to  regulate 
all  our  approaches  to  the  Most  High.  It  is  not  pleasing  to  God 
that  we  should  array  ourselves  in  worldly  braveries  and  showy  gar- 
ments before  we  present  ourselves  to  Him  as  worshippers — ^least  of 
all  is  it  according  to  the  gospel  that  we  should  seeJc  to  commend 
ourselves  and  our  worship  to  Him  by  our  divers  apparels  and  devices 
in  dress.  It  is  not  profitable  to  ourselves  that  we  should  trust  in  the 
cleansing  of  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter,  or  the  whitening  of  the 
sepulchres  of  our  sinful  hearts.  We  are  unwise  to  think  that 
in  this  way  we  c^  move  the  heart  of  God  to  love  us  more  than  He 
does,  or  move  our  hearts  to  repentance  by  sacerdotal  millinery  and 
ecclesiastical  court  guide  etiquette.  "  Lines  "  ^p.  16)  defines  lutoal- 
ism  in  such  a  way  as  does  not  include  that  which  the  word  uaoally 
signifies,  and  defends  Bitualism  as  scriptural  because  the  sacraments 
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are  Holy  ordinances  institnted  by  Christ.  This  is  not  the  Bitoalism 
a^nst  which  the  people  of  England  are  np  in  arms ;  this  is  not  the 
Bitnalinn  against  which  onr  Puritan  forefatners  zealously  contended, 
and  hence  is  not  the  Bitualism  against  which  we  contend.  Hie 
Eitnalism  which  consists  in  incense,  prostrations,  processions,  light- 
ing candles  on  the  altars,  change  of  vestments,  the  assumption  of 
pnestly  fnnotions,  and  the  general  introduction  of  ecclesiastical 
esthetics  and  clerical  millinery  is  something  very  different. 
"  Lmes "  has  argued  illogically,  for  he  has  set  himself  to  prove 
that  the  ritualism  inHituted  by  Christ  is  consistent  with,  and  ne- 
cessary to,  the  advancement  of  Christianity — a  proposition  that  few 
will  deny  ;  but  he  immediately  transforms  it  into  the  very  different 
proposition,  that  the  ritualism  determined  an  hy  the  incumbents  qf 
individual  churches  is  consistent  with  and  necessary  to  the  advance- 
ment of  true  Christianity,  and  so  evades  the  incidence  of  argument. 

The  importance  of  ritualism  in  worship,  so  long  as  it  is  revealed 
ritualism,  and  having  Scripture  sanction,  or  even  if  it  were  proved 
to  be  requisite  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  apostolic  injunction,  "  Let 
everything  be  done  decently  and  in  order,"  is  not  disputed.  Is  the 
Eitualism  which  ajgitntes  the  country,  which  turns  Christian  assem- 
blies into  bear-baiting  pits  and  unruly  crowds,  essential  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  faith  once  deliverd  to  the  saints  P  *'  Lines  "  has 
sophisticated  in  his  argument,  and  has  endeavoured  to  mislead  the 
unwary ;  but  he  has  not  yet  proved  that  clerical  Kitualism  is 
Christian  S.itualism,  which,  in  order  to  get  a  proper  middle  term,  he 
must  do. 

The  praise  of  etiquette,  architecture,  &c.,  used  by  '*  Lines,"  is 
qnite  beside  the  question ;  the  Ritualism  which  forms  the  topic  of 
interest  in  our  day  is  that  which  has  been  plainly  defined  by  S.  S. 
(p.  17) ;  and  his  historic  argument  is  quite  conclusive  of  the  ques- 
tion. Onr  own  conviction  is,  that  Bitualism  is  unscriptural  and 
unchristian,  leads  men  into  temptation  to  forg^et  God  and  our  own 
sinfulness,  perverts  the  spirit  from  worship,  and  converts  the 
church  into  a  sort  of  hybrid  of  a  concert- room  and  a  theatre. 

w.  c.  c. 

PxssovAi.  Apfzaxavos  07  Mahoxet. — Mahomet  was  a  little  above 
the  middle  height,  strongly  but  sparely  made,  with  broad  shoulders  and  a 
BUght  stoop ;  his  hair  was  black,  and,  in  the  prime  of  life,  clustered  over 
hb  ears ;  his  moustache  and  beard  were  also  black,  the  latter  abundant  and 
reaching  some  way  down  his  chest ;  bis  forehead  was  large,  with  a  vein  on 
it,  vhich  swelled  when  he  was  angry ;  his  complexion  was  fair,  for  an  Arab ; 
his  eyes  were  large,  black  and  piercing,  bloodshot  and  restless ;  bis  teeth 
were  white  and  well-formed,  but  stood  apart ;  his  walk  was  so  rapid  that 
people  had  to  ran  to  keep  up  with  him,  and  his  gait  is  described  as  being 
nke  that  of  a  man  striding  down  hill.  He  was  simple  in  his  apparel. 
He  was  not  addicted  to  any  of  the  games  or  sports  of  which  the  Arabs  are 
10  passionately  fond,  and  was  in  all  things  most  unHke  the  heroic  ideal 
^  Arabic  eharacter. — JERstoriedl  JB'aets, 
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GovBENMKNT  by  property.  The  right  divine  of  aristocracy. 
Eeep  things  as  they  have  been,  and  let  the  titled  and  landed  gent^ 
rule.  These  are  the  practical  precepts  of  the  Conservatiyes.  Ee> 
store  cash  nayment,  and  double  the  weight  of  taxation  uoon  tihe 
labouring  classes,  at  the  same  time  that  ample  room  ana  verge 
enough  is  allowed  for  panics,  profitable  to  tne  propertied  bank- 
ruptcies, inimical  to  traders,  and  irregularity  of  labour,  irritating  to 
workpeople,  but  useful  as  tending  to  keep  down  their  numbers  by 
starvation,  and  keep  their  hearts  humble  by  their  being  steeped  in 
poverty  to  the  very  lips.  Eetain  the  Corn  Laws  wiUi  the  most 
tenacious  grasp  till  the  last  moment  at  which  resistance  is  possible. 
Eeep  the  slaves  bound  to  their  chains  in  the  West  Indies,  and  do 
not  mind  the  cry  of  the  oppressed,  though  it  skould  rise  to  heaven^ 
if  the  ear  of  the  rich  can  be  closed  against  compassion  here  on 
earth,  and  the  sugared  sweets  of  the  slave's  labour  may  be  had  by 
the  wealthy  according  to  the  requirements  of  their  style  of 
luxurious  living. 

Such  is  the  style  of  managing  things  under  a  Conservative 
Government ;  and  if  a  Whig  Government  could  do  anything  and 
did  do  anything  to  lessen  the  grievous  selfishness  of  such  a  method 
of  government,  it  must  be  superior  to  a  Conservative  Government. 
In  all  ages  a  Conservative  Government  moves  by  compulsion  from 
without.  It  cannot  initiate  reforms.  So  soon  as  it  does  so  it  ceasea 
to  be  a  Conservative  Government,  and  becomes  Whiggish  in  reality. 
It  has  sometimes  happened  that  a  Conservative  Government  has 
passed  a  beneficent  measure,  and  it  is  now  the  way  of  the  Conser- 
vative party  to  quote  these  instances  as  evidences  of  the  advantages 
of  Conservative  role.  But  these  are  not  instances  in  point ;  for 
they  were  forced  on  their  acceptance  by  the  Whigs,  and  so  were 
essentially  Whig  measures,  though  passed  under  a  Conservative 
ministry.  And  even  when  a  Conservative  Government  grants  any 
reform  they  generally  contrive  so  to  clog  its  working  as  to  reduce 
the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  concessions  made  to  a  minimum, 
and  make  it  necessary  for  the  Whigs  to  disencumber  it  of  the 
brakes  put  on  by  the  Conservatives. 

Look  at  the  Eeform  Bill  just  passed  as  a  Conservative  triumph. 
Listen  to  the  cackling  jubilations  of  the  third-rate  Conservative 
members  about  it.    Hear  the  claims  advanced  by  such  men  for 
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tlieir  party  as  conquexon  of  the  difficulties  of  the  reform  qnestion. 
The  oifBcmtiea  of  the  reform  question  were  the  Conservative  party. 
Ther  had  resolved  to  oppose  to  the  utmost  the  imparting  of  power 
to  the  people,  and  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise.  They 
constituted  the  obstruction ;  they  would  not  clear  themselves  out  of 
the  way  for  the  Whigs ;  but  they  agreed  to  take  themselves  out  of 
the  way,  and  the  thing  became  possiole.  They  wished  to  gain  the 
glory  of  passing  the  measure  which  had  become  inevitable.  They 
saw  that  resistance,  if  persisted  in,  would  lead  to  a  speedy  sweeping 
away  of  the  obstructions  from  the  paths  of  progress,  and  that  not 
only  would  the  Whigs  triumph,  but  they  themselves  would  be  swept 
out  of  being  by  the  hate  and  amid  the  hissings  of  the  enraged 
people.  They  wished  to  save  themselves,  and  nence  they  dished 
the  Whigs  by  recanting  all  their  principles  and  swallowing  all  the 
objections  they  had  mi^e  to  reform. 

But  with  that  singular  obtuseness  and  want  of  perspicacity 
which  marks  every  Conservative  measure,  they  took  away  all  look 
of  ^nee  in  their  giving,  and  gave  what  they  did  in  the  only  way 
which  leads  an  Englishman  to  despise  a  gift  and  contemn  its  giver 
^they  showed  that  they  gave  it  with  a  grudge — they  resolved  to 
inflict  a  pecuniary  fine  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  they 
asserted  they  were  conferring.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  rating 
clause.  The  Conservative  party  could  not  think  of  doing  what  the 
public  opinion  of  the  time  had  made  irresistible  in  a  straightforward 
English  manner.  They  required  to  introduce  foreign  cnicane  into 
the  laws  of  England,  and  to  withhold  by  the  one  hand  what  they 
appeared  to  bestow  by  the  other.  They  abrogated  privileges  con- 
ferred by  many  Acts  of  Parliament  regarding  rates,  that  they 
might  perplex,  embarrass,  and  humbug!  the  plain  Englishman  who 
wished  to  exercise  the  franchise  ;  and  they  surrounded  the  placing 
of  one's  name  on  the  electoral  roll  with  the  possibility  of  an  Eng- 
bshman'a  hiie  noir — a  lawsuit. 

To  all  this  there  was  added  the  landhrdly  element,  that  a  vote 
eould  be  had  only  through  the  acquiescence  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
tenement  in  which  one  lived—tbat,  of  course,  was  quashed  by  the 
vigorous  opposition  made  to  it  mainly  by  Whigs;  but  a  great 
pifft  of  the  evil  of  the  intent  remains  uneliminated  from  actual 
^cperience,  though  not  observable  in  the  wording  of  the  bill. 
Well,  then,  though  our  friends  may  argue  that  the  Conservative 
government  under  which  we  now  live  is  superior  to  that  under 
which  we  did  live — that  the  Derby -Disraeli  government  is  superior 
to  the  Kussell-Gladstone  one,  because  the  one  has  given  us  the 
Beform  Bill,  which  the  other  could  not  manage  to  pass, — we  have 
only  to  say,  **  Thank  jrou  for  nothing ; "  for  the  bill,  we  well  know, 
was  granted  because  it  could  not  any  longer  be  withheld,  and  was 
granted,  too,  with  so  bad  a  grace  as  to  restrain  and  hinder  as  much 
ts  possible  the  free  exercise  of  the  freedom  which  it  appeared  to 
confer,  and  which  we  should  have  had  but  for  the  Conservative 
oppoaitioQ  from  the  Whigs,  without  the  spider-web  ingenuity  of 
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the  rating  clauses,  and  from  whom  we  would  hare  got  whatever  we 
did  get  freelj  and  nnrestrainedhr.  Wherefore  we  think  ^e 
Whig  Groyemment,  which  would  have  given  us  a  moderate  but 
plain,  straightforward,  honest  bill,  is  superior  to  such  a  peddling, 
cheeseparing  sort  of  franchise-fine  as  encumbers  the  enjoyment  of 
the  franchise  under  the  ConservatiTC  Eeform  Bill.  I 

But  even  this  same  Beform  Bill  gives  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
superiority  of  a  Whig  to  a  Conservative  Grovernment,  for  the  Whigs 
brought  in  a  bill ;  but  the  Conservatives  would  not  come  honestly 
out  with  their  intentions — indeed,  showed  that  they  had  no  inten- 
tion whatever  higher  than  the  retention  of  office,  the  dishing  of 
the  Whi^s,  and  the  deceiving  of  the  people.  There  was  something 
English  in  the  straightforward  proposals  of  the  Whigs ;  but  the 
Conservative  Beform  Bill  was  a  series  of  cat-like  tentatives ;  it 
was  ungeniaJ,  it  was  unwillingly  granted*  and  it  was  carried  by 
trickery. 

The  financial  state  of  the  nation  under  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment is  always  worse  than  under  a  Whig  one.  The  Conservatives 
always  contrive  to  leave  the  finances  in  a  state  of  hjper-exhaustion, 
with  however  large  a  balance  they  may  begin  their  rigime.  They 
seem  as  if  they  liked  to  manage  a  parliamentary  coup  d'Hat  when 
the  Whigs  have  got  the  public  purse  well  filled,  to  exercise  the 
thoughtless  spendthriftness  of  heirs-at-Iaw ;  and  having  exhausted 
the  whole  available  pickings  the  Treasury  afibrds,  having  scattered 
pensions,  titles,  and  places  like  halfpence,  and  seen  no  means  of 
replenishing  the  Exchequer,  to  plan  a  defeat  which  will  give  the 
odium  of  increasing  the  taxation  to  the  Whigs,  while  the  Conser* 
vative  favourites  enjoy  the  national  ^/ui»«  got  out  of  the  Conserva- 
tive budget  at  first,  but  requiring  to  be  paid  thereafter  by  the 
Whigs.  1^0  Conservative  ministry  within  our  memory  has  ever 
been  able  to  accumulate  a  balance ;  they  have  always  to  lead  a 
hand-to-mouth  existence ;  and  they  never  leave  the  Treasury  with 
any  reserve  for  their  successors. 

An  impartial  survey  of  our  history  from  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  will  most  assuredly  show  that  a  Conservative 
ministry  is  inferior  to  a  Whig  one.  It  is  not  only  so  in  actual 
administration,  it  is  the  same  in  individual  talent.  With  the 
whole  aristocracy  to  choose  their  select  ones  from,  the  Conserva- 
tives cannot  mutch  the  national  names  which  the  Whigs  can  quote. 
With  blood,  birth,  culture,  prestiae,  heritaKef  descent,  and  name 
on  their  side,  the  roUs  of  the  great  Whig  ministers  are  wealthier  far 
in  great  thinkers,  orators,  administrators,  financiers,  officials,  Sto. 
The  deathless  names  of  the  patriots  and  statesmen  of  the  past,  the 
most  brilliant  and  solid  of  those  who  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  present, 
are  mostly  all  to  be  foimd  on  the  Whig  side  of  the  Legislature. 
We  think,  therefore,  that. in  all  points  it  has  been  pretty  well 
shown  that  the  Whigs  are  as  governors,  and  even  in  opposition, 
superior  to  those  sticklers  for  stationarinessi  the  Conservatives.* 

A,  T.  H. 
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DxATH  18  a  commonplace— a  commonplace,  howereri  of  eternal 
interest.  The  shadow  of  death  is  near  the  writer  as  he  pens  these 
Hnee  ;  for  in  the  next  house  to  his  a  gifted  oAe  in  intellect,  eloquence, 
and  literary  talent,  rests,— 

*'The  Tase  of  earth,  the  trembling  olod. 
Ordained  to  hold  the  breath  of  Gfod," — 

"ready  unto  burial ;"  and  thereby  another  friend  of  years  has  become 
to  him  a  memory.  How  the  beat  of  the  heart  slackens  when  one 
thinks  of  the  man  of  yesterday  being  the  dust  of  to-day  I  one 
to  whom  to-morrows  of  aspirations,  plans,  endeavours,  labours, 
endurances,  come  no  more ;  to  whom  the  hopes,  the  aims,  the  loves, 
Hke  charities  of  yesterday  are  as  if  they  were  not ;  and  foir  whom 
the  tear  is  shed,  the  sigh  is  heaved,  the  heart  is  pierced,  and  "the 
mourners  go  about  the  streets"  uselessly  and  vain.  "  In  the  midst 
of  life  we  are  in  death,"  and  in  the  midst  of  death  we  are  in  life! 
and  we  know  not  which  sand-grain  in  the  glass  of  time  shall  fix  opr 
fate  for  ever ;  for  we  are  of  those — 

"  Things  which  are  made  to  fade  and  fall  away 
Wium  thej  haye  bloBsomed  but  a  few  short  hours." 

Change  is  the  law  of  life,  and  the  last  great  change  is  death — 
mysterious  death,  whose  viewless  might  is  everywhere,  and  outdarts 
upon  the  victim  he  has  chosen. 

There  is  as  truly  "  a  time  to  be  bom  and  a  time  to  die  "  as  there 
is  for  the  lark  to  make  its  nest  in  the  corn-field,  and  anon  to  flash 
up  into  the  flush  of  the  new-arisen  day  to  become  in  the  blue 
heavens  "  a  sightless  song."  The  day  of  man's  nestlement  near  to 
the  earth  ia  not  to  be  for  ever ;  he  is  to  win^  his  flight  far  hence,  and 
to  be  removed.  In  the  valley  of  humiliation  he  is  to  be  laid,  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  is  to  fall  from  the  branch,  the  husk  is  to  be 
hud  in  the  grave ;  but  the  quick  kernel  is  to  be  transferred  to  another 
country.  The  day  of  mortal  care  is  to  dose  upon  the  eye,  and  the 
ligbt  of  another  morning  is  to  bring  to  the  human  ear  a  song  of 
delireranee, — 

**  When,  freed  from  earth,  unlimited  its  powers. 
Mind  shall  with  mind  direct  communion  bold. 
And  kindred  spirits  meet  to  part  no  more." 

Aj  "  the  footmarks  of  time  "  increase  in  number,  so  do  the  mounds 
which  fill  the  churchyard's  hallowed  soil ;  so  do  the  memories  of 
tha  heart ;  so  do  the  reckonings  of  the  dead  aboundingly  multiply, 
and  the  loneliness  of  life  becomes  the  more  striking  to  us  because 
of  the  footfalls  that  are  heard  no  more  by  us ;  the  voices  which  were 
nmaio  to  our  soula  we  listen  to  only  in  dreams,|the  loose  and  unknit 
nervea  which  quiver  with  the  agonies  of  separation.  This  it  is 
ld68.  I 
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wluoH  causes  tbe  eye  to  turn  from  the  earth  as  a  field  of  graves  to 
the  sky  as  a  glory  of  God-set  stars, — from  earth  as  the  home  of 
sadness  to  eterni^  as  the  home  of  hope.    Thus  the  soul  sings, — 

<*  Mj  hopes  are  with  the  dead ;  anon 

With  them  my  place  shall  be, 
And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on 

Tlirough  all  futurity ; 
Yet  leaying  here  a  name,  I  trust, 

Which  will  not  perish  in  the  dust." 

For  eight  years  now  this  hand  has  acted  as  the  registrar  of  death, 
nnmbenng  tne  departing  lights  whose  brilliancy  has  gathered  into 
fame — a  fame  which,  like  the  light  of  the  space-distant  stars,  cornea 
to  us  and  gladdens  us,  cheering  our  lonely  nights  long  after  they 
have  removed  from  the  place  whence  their  outflash  left  them.  Ia 
none  of  these  eight  years,  however,  has  the  hand  of  death  been  laid 
ao  lightly  on  the  roll  of  renown  which  holds  the  names  of  those  who 
have  attained  eminence  in  the  records  of  literature,  scienee,  and 
oolture. 

The  earliest  rays  of  the  New  Year's  morning  sent  their  level  slants 
of  atmggling  light  into  the  sick  room  of  one  who  had  been  but  a 
short  time  before  stricken  with  the  grave-chill,  to  which  he  rapidlv 
yielded.  In  the  home  of  love  which  artistic  taste  had  beautified, 
poetic  genius  had  embellished,  the  hearty  charities  of  life  had  sanc- 
tified, and  the  hopes  of  a  country  surrounded,  Alexander  Smith  lay- 
in  the  struggle  of  the  "  strait  betwixt  two " — home-staying  and 
home-gorng  —  to  which  the  spirit  at  the  mid-journey  of  life's  pil* 
grimage  is  prone.  He  had  not  papsed  a  week  of  his  thirty-seventh 
year  (he  was  bom  31st  of  December,  1890)  before  the  dreamtliorp 
of  earth  was  exchanged  for  the  dreamlessness  of  the  grave. 
He  was  one  of  the  favourites  of  the  gods — the  poets ;  but  he  was 
much  more :  he  was  a  free,  fresh,  frank,  friendly  spirit,  whose  most 
earnest  wish  was  to  fill  his  place  in  the  universe  and  fulfil  the 
duties  of  that  place.  He  had  found  the  world  a  hard  school,  with 
privation  for  the  master  of  it,  but  he  determined  to  learn  the 
ti&skwork  of  life  and  to  prepare  for  being  a  man.  His  early  genius 
was  lyrical,  like  that  of  the  lark,  but  he  sobered  down  into  a 
thinker,  and  seemed  to  be  maturing  faculties  which  might  have 
made  him  one  of  the  keenest-witted  of  critics  in  literature  and 
philosophy.  He  did  a  terrible  amount  of  bread-winning  work  in  a 
calm,  useful  way,  and  he  let  his  heart  sing  its  own  songs  only  in  the 
hours  of  leisure  and  in  vacation  days. 

From  the  time  when  as  a  stripling  we  first  met  him  in  the 
early  years  of  his  life,  when  the  "  Life  Drama"  was  unwritten  and  he 
was  a  member  of  one  of  those  self- culture  training  schools  to  which 
he  owed  much— debating  societies, — till  the  last  time  we  saw  him 
in  the  quadrangle  of  the  university  to  which  he  was  secretary,  hia 
mind  was  ripening.  He  heard  Lord  Hector  Carlyle's  address  on  the 
22lnd  of  April,  and  was  told  therein, — 
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**  The  fature  hidei  in  it  gladnets  and  soirow ; 
We  press  still  thorough : 
Nought  that  abides  in  it  daunting  us— 

Onward!" 

But  be  could  scarcely  gaess  then  tbat  "  the  dark  portal,  goal  of  all 
mortal,"  was  so  near  to  him.  The  poetry  of  life  gladdened  bis 
home  and  heart,  the  eyerlasting  epio  of  fatherhood  and  love  was 
ringing  and  singing  within  him,  bnt  around  him  the  catastrophe  of 
the  tragedy  of  death  was  thickening.  The  voice  said,  "  Come,"  and 
his  spirit  arose  and  went ;  earth  said*"  Farewell "  to  him,  eternity 
greeted  him  with  welcome,  the  outstretched  plans  of  futurity  were 
left  behind,  and  he  entered  into  a  land  of  new  and  continual  song 
without  fear,  for  he  knew  the  Elder  Brother  of  men. 

Another  of  the  large  family  of  Smith  shortly  afterwards  (January 
17th),  too,  went  down  before  the  resistless  mower.  James  Smith's 
researches  into  "  The  life  and  travels  of  St.  Paul,"  and  his  endeavour 
to  discover  the  route  by  which  he  was  taken  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean, are  known  to  all  who  value  Biblical  studies,  and  was  one  of 
the  earliest  works  which  attempted  to  realize  the  narrative  of  the 
holy  Word  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  the  actual  ezperieDoes 
of  life.  He  was  an  old  and  valued  patron  of  the  boyhood  of  the 
writer,  and  in  his  splendid  library  he  has  often  learned  the  wealth 
and  luxury  of  thought  which  books  contain,  and  not  a  little  of  the 
book-greed  of  his  soul  is  due  to  the  days  spent  in  shelf-laden 
repoflitories  of  thought  which  were  opened  to  him  as  a  boy  in  the 
hbrary  of  the  laird  of  Jordan  Hill. 

Among  the  other  losses  of  the  month  we  may  record  William  £idd, 
the  genial  gossiper  about  animals,  the  friend  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion, and  the  humane  and  kindlv  expositor  of  beneficence  to  the 
lower  order  of  created  things ;  Solomon  Munck,  tho  blind  Hebraist, 
who  sucoeeded  Eenan ;  and  Dr.  Bobert  MacPherson,  one  of  the 
divinity  lights  of  Aberdeen  University. 

Among  the  losses  of  the  literary  world  in  February  Frederick 
Kohlrausch  is  perhaps  the  greatest.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
he  had  held  a  high  place  among  German  historians  for  his  ability  to 
present  a  Tivid  and  succinct  account  of  the  eventful  course  of  time, 
to  awaken  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  results  of  life,  and  to  narrate 
with  impartisiity  and  justice  the  facts  of  history.  In  his  History  of 
Germany — nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  translated  by  our  able 
and  earnest  teacher  of  German,  J.  D.  llkaa — he  has  composed  a 
book  for  the  young  which  has  met  the  wants  of  Protestimt  and 
Eomanist  alike  in  its  sraphic  pictoriality  and  its  freedom  from  pre-> 
judiee.  A  long  life  of  industry  was  his,  and  he  departed  from  this 
seene  of  time  into  the  realm  of  reality  like  an  autumn  fruit  fully 
ripe.  One  of  Britain's  most  learned  Egyptologistsr  B.  S.  Poole, 
slso  resigned  his  studies  in  the  far  past  of  the  era  of  the  Pharaoha 
for  the  Knowledge  that  is  to  be  found  "  beyond  the  yeil."  We 
shall  only  note  a  friend's  name  more,  that  of  one  of  the  humbler 
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toilers  in  the  field  of  letters ;  a  grammarian,  a  lexicographer,  and  a 
preacher,  in  all  of  which  characters  the  Bev.  John  Oswald  did  good 
though  nnobtmsiye  service  to  scholars,  and  to  the  generations  who 
were  taught  by  his  help  the  growth  of  words,  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences, and  the  methods  of  God's  grace  in  the  salvation  of  mankind. 
To  Mr.  William  Dargan  a  word  of  remembrance  is  due.  He  did 
not  write  books,  but  he  has  inscribed  his  name  on  the  heart  of 
Ireland  as  one  of  her  self-raised  sons  and  one  of  her  most  notable 
patriots,  for  he  taught  all  men  not  only  the  art  of  making  a  success- 
ral  career,  but  of  making— what  is  much  more  difficult — willing  self- 
sacrifice.  Like  his  master,  Telford,  he  had  genius,  industry,  and 
nobility  of  spirit;  and  had  Ireland  a  few  Dargans  among  her 
children,  a  nobler  independence  than  she  ever  dreamed  of  would 
be  hers  before  many  years  had  clad  his  grave  with  the  glorious 
green  of  his  native  island. 

If  in  March — the  month  of  boisterous  winds  and  preparatory  dust 
and  industry — we  mention  only  one  name  as  that  of  national  con- 
cernment, it  shall  be  because  that  one  man  in  his  heroic  heart  had  a 
wealth  and  plenitude  of  life,  of  productiveness,  of  energy  and  power 
which  few  can  equal.  On  20tn  March  the  Eev.  John  Campbell 
**  fell  on  sleep."  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  his  restless  spirit  quieted 
even  by  the  all-compellins:  might  of  death,  he  seemed  so  gladiatorial 
and  massively  minded.  He  certainly  never  lost  the  sense  of  the 
swing  of  the  sledge-hammer,  or  the  verity  of  the  lesson  learned  in 
his  youth  of  striking  the  iron  while  it  is  hot.  The  indomitable 
energy  and  the  flagless  perseverance  which  led  him  from  the  forge 
and  the  anvil  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  enabled  him  to 
attain  a  living  recognition  in  London  which  spread  itself  into  all  the 
corners  of  Christian  civilization,  speak  to  his  power  more  emphatic- 
ally than  words  can.  Clear  in  his  aim  and  unwearied  in  the  exer- 
tions he  was  called  on  to  make  in  the  gaining  of  it,  he  was  a  sort 
df  St.  Peter  of  the  Nonconformists,  full  of  earnest  love  to  Jesus,  but 
rash,  headlong,  and  headstrong ;  mighty  in  the  ardour  of  his  faith, 
narrow  in  his  interpretation  or  the  doctrines  of  his  Lord,  but  willing 
to  follow  to  the  utmost  verge  the  results  to  which  they  led  or 
seemed  to  lead  him.  He  was  not  perhaps  altogether  "  the  British 
standard  "  of  Christian  life,  but  he  was  an  able  '*  ensign  "  bearer  in 
the  Church  militant  and  a  "  Christian  witness  "  against  many  of  the 
errors  of  the  age.  -  His  was  a  keenly  controversial  spirit,  and  he 
wielded  the  whole  arm6ry  of  argument  with  dexterity,  force,  fear- 
lessness, and  guileless  faith,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
"fought  a  good  fight."  He  has  "finished  his  course,"  and  the 
peace  of  eternity  rests  in  his  heart. 

To  the  memory  of  the  Very  Eev.  Bicbard  Dawes,  Dean  of  Here- 
ford, perhaps  a  word  is  due,  as  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  educa- 
tionist, and  a  man  not  only  of  culture,  but  of  singularly  lucid  intel- 
ligence. He  was  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  a  brilliant  writer  or 
an  engaging,  popular)  preacher ;  but  he  was  a  dutiful,  earnest,  and 
thoughttul  worker  in  the  cause  of  man,  and  for  the  glory  of  hia  €K>d. 
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A  highly  xneritoriouB,  venatile,  and  able  journalist,  playwright, 
noTeliat,  and  literary  critic  passed  away  from  among  his  busy 
compeers.  Thongh  all  his  efforts  had  not  been  able  to  place  his 
foot,  eieept  in  imagination,  on  a  "  ladder  of  gold,"  he  has  enectiyely 
inscribed  his  name  on  the  roll  of  literary  celebrities.  He  was  a 
native  of  Cork,  but  early  transferred  to  Dublin,  and  in  his  youth 
had  a  Ciyil  Serrioe  engagement;  but  he  loyed  literature,the  8tage,and 
oratory,  and  he  reyiyed  the  Historical  Society  of  Dublin,  as  well  as 
produced  comedies  for  the  theatres.  He  outgrew  Dublin,  and  went 
eager-hcartedly  to  London,  where  he  entered  upon  a  course  of 
hard,  bread-winning  work,  and  yet  found  time  to  do  a  little  to  gain 
the  favours  of  fame.  He  was  a  working  editor  of  singular  efficiency, 
and  almost  ezhaustless  fertility.  He  nnished  the  naval  history  left 
incomplete  by  Southey,  and  the  "  History  of  England  "  which  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  was  called  away  from  by  oeath.  Histories, 
comedies,  noyels,  memoirs,  trayels,  &c.,  seemed  to  rush  from  his 
pot-point  with  eaual  facility.  His  "  Lives  of  the  English  Poets," 
and  nis  edition  of  their  "  Works,"  give  him  a  claim  to  the  gratitude 
of  all  to  whom  poetry  is  dear  and  honest  work  is  precious. 

A  brain  as  versatile  and  as  active  was  taken  away  irom  France,— > 
the  author  of  "  Eloges  "  on  Montaigne  and  Montesquieu,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Cromwell  and  of  Gregory  V II.,  the  critic  of  criticism,  and 
the  Cicero  of  modem  France, — ^Abel  Fran9ois  Yillemain.  Possessed 
of  an  inimitable  style,  remarkable  for  purity  of  diction  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  phrase,  for  extent  of  knowledge  and  ingenuity  of  thought, 
for  clmmess  of  perception  and  uprightness  of  sentiment,  he  nas 
attained  an  almost  unrivalled  place  among  the  modern  classics  of 
France.  He  is  moderate  yet  independent,  and  free  at  once  from 
the  rashness  of  unreason  and  the  timidity  of  over-scrupulousness; 
and  the  singular  equability  of  his  faculties  have  led  to  his  being 
allotted  a  first  place  among  the  notable  thinkers  and  writers  of 
France  in  which  country  letters  are  so  often  the  ladders  of  states- 
men. 

The  surly  cold  of  an  ungenial  May  struck  its  fangs  into  the  lungs 
of  one  of  Britain's  most  eminent  historians,  essayists,  and  lawyers ; 
and  on  the  23rd  thereof,  after  a  fortnight's  illness,  he  expired. 
Well  born  and  highly  cultured,  Sir  Archibald  Alison  "  scorned  de- 
lights and  lived  laborious  days,"  doing,  as  the  work  of  his  leisure, 
that  which  is  ordinarily  looked  upon  as  the  most  difficult  task  to 
which  the  human  mind  can  be  set.  His  "  History  of  Europe,"  with 
its  immense  array  of  facts,  statistics,  geographical  description, 
resonant  with  the  shouts  of  revolution,  with  the  march  of  armies, 
and  file  collision  of  host  with  host,  was  only  begun  in  the  quiet  of 
an  advocate's  study,  but  was  afterwards  continued  amid  the  busy 
avocations  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  and 
the  social  and  civic  engagements  which  such  a  position  involves. 
Yet,  after  days  in  the  crowded  court-house,  amidst  the  squabbles  of 
petfy  dealers  and  their  customers,  listening  patiently  to  the  mass  of 
detttls,  intrinsic  and  extraneous,  which  enter  intotheerideneegivenin 
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sheriff's  courts,  or  in  the  assemblies  of  the  guardians  of  the  peaee,don- 
sidering  the  means  by  which  property  and  the  order  of  society  might 
be  preserved,  he  lit  the  lamp  of  research  during  the  night,  and  caused 
the  events  of  the  preceding  century  to  unroll  itself  to  the  mind's  eye 
in  winding  narrative  and  vigorous  picture,  in  ingenious  generalisation 
and  copious  flow  of  words,  in  splendid  speculations  on  the  course  of 
empires  and  the  prosperity  of  states,  and  in  brilliant  descriptions  of 
courts  or  detailed  ground-plans  of  battles,  on  which  he  exhioits  with 
due  circumstantiality  the  pomp,  f^lory,  and  horror  of  war.  Europe 
in  his  pages  reassumes  the  activity  of  the  past,  and  he  epitomixea 
the  babble  and  Babel  of  rumour,  correspondence,  bulletins,  reports, 
newspapers,  and  histories  with  skill,  address,  adroitness,  and  reada- 
bility— though  without  expressing  thence  all  its  verbosity.  His 
"  Life  of  Marlborough  "  added  a  new  puge  to  British  biography ; 
and  his  "  Essays  "  in  Blaekioood  show  industry,  fertility,  extensive 
reading  and  research,  and  a  marvellous  fluency  of  expressive  words 
for  thoughts  of  much  clearnes?,  if  not  depth.  He  was  notable  as 
an  administrator,  and  his  professional  works,  though  produced  in 
early  life,  have  stood  the  tests  of  time  and  law,  frequent  republica- 
tion and  practical  use.  The  rapidity  with  which  he  wrote  was 
immense,  and  the  high  average  of  literary  workmanship  he  dis- 
played is  perhaps  unparalleled  by  any  one  who  has  written  so—to 
use  Sheridan's  phraseology — ^luminously  and  voluminously.  History 
•survives,  but  tne  historian  is  gone,  and  the  biography  of  his  being 
has  been  already  written  in  the  archives  of  eternity. 

We  owe  to  Dr.  John  Anster  a  translation  of  the  weird  and  fasci- 
nating "  Faust "  of  Goethe,  ^  hich  is  of  rare  excellence  for  felici^ 
of  phrase  and  vigour  of  transfusive  grace.  The  correctness  and  ad- 
mirable rhythm  of  this  version  attained  the  admiration  of  the 
strange  old  poet,  and  it  retains  much  of  its  value  stiU.  Though  not 
perhaps  the  most  capable  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  force  and 
Iragrancy  of  the  original,  it  has  the  advantage  of  reading  like  an 
original  poem,  and  bears  no  traces  of  the  withering  influences  of 
transplantation.  His  "  Xeniola,"  if  it  contains  few  pieces  which 
rise  to  the  first  rank  of  poetic  inspiration,  gives  evidence  of  careful 
culture ;  while  his  many  contributions  to  periodical  literature  show 
that  the  width  and  range  of  his  powers  were  singular  even  in  our 
age  of  versatility.  He  was  besides  a  most  painstaKing  professor  of 
"  civil  law  "  in  Dublin  University.  In  his  life  he  united  many  dis- 
similarities, and  so  transposed  them  into  a  unity,  that,  like  the  rain- 
bow, tbey  gave  off  a  radiance  greater  for  their  harmonious  variety. 
And  is  not  numan  life  a  rainbow,  an  intermixture  of  variety  and 
unity  P  as  Goethe  has  said, — 

"  Well  paints  the  varying  bow  our  life's  endeavour, — 
"For  ewer  changing,  yet  the  same  for  ever.'* 

"  The  Nestor  of  British  Surgery,"  who  died  5th  July,  was  one  of 
the  favourite  pupils  of  Abemethyi  and  one  whose  reputation  as  a 
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writer  on  pLjsiological  Bubjecto  goes  back  to  nearly  the  beginniaff 
of  the  eentorjy  at  which  time  "  Lawrence  on  Man "  created 
almost  as  great  a  sensation  in  scientific  and  theological  circles  aa 
Combe's  work  on  the  "  Constitution  of  Man/'  the  **  Yestij^es  of 
Greatioo/*  Darwin's  **  Origin  of  Soecics,"  or  Eenan's  "JiwsJ" 
This  excitement  was  greatly  dae  to  tne  clear  expository  style  adop- 
ted, the  general  readableness  of  the  work,  and  the  simple  form  in 
which  it  was  cast.  Its  popularity  yery  speedily  extended  beyond 
the  profession,  and  it  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  materialistic 
inductions,  to  which  he  as  a  surgeon  confined  himself,  were  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  strong  impression  upon  the  public  mind.  He  has 
written  largely  on  almost  all  professional  subjects,  and  he  did  muoli 
by  his  translation — augmented  and  corrected — of  Blumenbaoh's 
"Comparatire  Anatomy  "  to  increase  the  attention  giren  to  scien- 
tific education  in  £ngland.  He  held  some  of  the  highest  offices  and 
honours  available  to  one  of  his  profession ;  was  one  of  the  most 
earnest  of  aelf-culturers,  and  one  of  the  hardest  of  workers  in  hia 
profession  and  in  general  schemes  of  benevolence.  He  had  only 
recently  received  the  honour  of  baronetcy  from  her  Majesty  when 
he  was  stricken  down  by  a  paralytic  seiaure  beyond  the  ftid  of 
mortal  surgery. 

On  the  same  day  John  Pitcaim  Trotter,  sheriff-substitnte  of 
Bumfrieaahire,  and  a  man  who  mingled  with  the  sterner  duties  of 
his  calling  under  Themis  some  of  the  lighter  pleasures  attainable 
under  the  favoar  of  Minerva.  He  was  a  novelist  of  considerable 
talent,  and  had  a  genius  for  writing  singular  weird  stories,  for  com- 
posing ballads,  and  for  smart  criticism.  He  lent  lifj^ht  to  Bhek* 
rood's  Ma^zine,  and  supj^ed  several  useful  translations  from  the 
Oerman  to  the  JBnglish  public.  He  was  singularly  philanthropic, 
aad  though  aomewhat  cynical  in  speech  on  ordinary  occasions,  was 
warm-hearted  in  his  love  of  all  literary  men,  and  especially  those 
who  were  zealoudly  battling  against  the  stem  opposition  of  poverty. 
He  died  in  the  full  hope  of  another  and  a  brignter  being,  in  which 
the  face  of  mystery  creation  wears  would  be  flung  aside,  and  his 
lard  shoold  reveal  Himself. 

Thxwe  days  afterwards  one  of  the  famous  men  of  the  Scottish 
horders  expired.  He  had  devoted  himself  to  the  collecting  of  the 
^Traditions  of  the  Covenanters,"  and  had  told  their  story  so  sym* 
pathetically  and  well  that  he  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  land  of  the 
Corenaat,  and  the  name  of  the  Bev.  Bobert  Simpson,  of  Sanquhar » 
bad  become  a  household  word  for  many  years  among  the  pastoral 
regions  of  Sootland.  He  was  a  faithful  and  aealous  minister  of 
God,  and  died  in  the  good  old  faith  for  which  the  Covenanters 
(ofnght  and  suffered,  and  in  the  promotion  of  which  he  laboured  and 
wrote,  and  in  the  firm  assurance  that  he  would  receive  God*s  "  cove- 
vaated  mercies."  On  the  same  day— 8bh  July — the  Countess  of 
Blessington's  niece,  Miss  Marguerite  Power,  a  minor  novelist  of  the 
day,  who  added  little  to  our  knowledge  of  life  and  its  purposes,  though 
•be  epesed  up  tome  peeps  i^to  the  practices  of  society,  also  died.  We 
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aball  not  affirm  that  her  chief  productionB  were  employed  as  a 
waste-time,  but  they  certainly  neyer  rose  much  his/her  in  utility  than 
m  pass-time  (or  pastime) ;  and  perhaps,  eren  as  such,  in  certain 
Bpneres  of  ^  social  life  it  is  good  done  to  enable  its  mande  to  pass 
tmie  over  imaginair  perplexities  rather  than  to  be  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing the  truth  wnich  is  stranger  than  fiction.  Jfe  therefore  snail 
Testram  our  hand  from  throwins^  any  stone  against  her  reputation, 
and  pass  on.  But  onl^  three  days  thereafter  our  footsteps  aie 
anrested  by  an  opening  in  the  necropolis,  prepared  for  the  body  of 
iBiohard  Huie,  M.D.,  one  of  the  minor  bards,  who  sang,  and  sang 
contentedly,  a  simple  lay  to  act  on  simple  hearts,  and  some  of  whose 
"  Sacred  Lyrics  "  are  precious  as  the  "  dew  on  Mount  Hermon." 

To  the  French  drama  the  unlucky  13th  brought  a  great  loss. 
On  that  day  died  Francis  Ponsard,  who  had  but  a  little  while 
before  composed  a  tragedy  on  one  of  the  most  notable  indi- 
yidualities  of  histonr — '*  Galileo  Galilei,"  a  name  which  recalls 
"the  tragic  issue  which  is  always  going  on,  the  conflict  of  new- 
thought  with  old  belief,"  and  the  merit  of  one  who — 

"Unfurled  the  bannered  yictory  of  mind," 

the  performance  of  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  waa 
forbidden  by  the  Grovernment ;  though,  duly  excised,  it  was  brought 

ri  the  stage.  Ponsard  was  an  earnest  student  and  a  gi^aft. 
irer  of  Shakspere,  whom  he  was  much  laughed  at  for  once  eall«> 
mfi  "the  divine  Williams."  From  the  splendid  ballad  of  our- 
mighty  dramatist  he  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  first  victory  over 
romanticisme — ^his  "Lucrece."  In  his  "Agnes  de  Merauie"  he 
delivers  himself  of  an  anti-papal  bulletin ;  while  in  him  the  Frenob 
Bevolution  has  found  one  of  its  most  skilful  reproducers.  In 
"  L'Honneur  et  TArgent "  and  "  La  Bourse  "  Ponsard  endeavoured 
to  fulfil  the  Shaksperian  object  of  the  drama,  and  to  use  it  "  to 
hold  as  'twere  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  show  virtue  her  owb 
feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  bod^  of  the 
time  his  form  and  pressure,"  by  lashing  tne  vices,  exposing  the 
profligacy,  and  denouncing  the  greed  of  the  society  of  the  empire 
of  the  third  Napoleon.  He  carried  this  further  in  his  "  Pleasure 
of  Women,"  and  showed  how  the  horrors  of  society  react  on  human 
happiness  in  his  "  Amorous  Lion."  Ponsard  was  a  sterling  spirit* 
a  man  of  principle  and  worth,  whom  France  could  ill  afford  to  lose, 
for  he  made  the  living  lies  of  fashion  feel  how  contemptible  life  is 
when  it  is  a  lie.  May  he  have  seen  ani  found  the  true  life,  which 
is  Bfen  behind 

"  That  curtain  of  obdurate  roof 
Which  limits  mortal  Tision,  whose  dim  folds 
Pepetually  do  stir,  but  neTer  rise." 

To  the  same  month,  though  to  the  last  day  of  it,  belongs  a  note 
of  Uie  demise  of  a  Transatluitic  favourite  of  ours,   Catherine 
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M.  Sedgwick,  whose  quiet  bat  telling  deseriptioni  of  the  joys  and 
forrowB  of  home  life,  whose  homely  wisdom  and  healthy  morality, 
whose  disregard  of  sensation  and  trust  in  the  interests  of  life's 
realities,  charmed  us  in  those  days  when  we  had  leisure  and  inclina- 
tion to  peruse  works  of  fiction.  We  could  scarcely  think  it  right 
to  close  our  record  without  a  word  of  kindly  remembrance  of  the 
graceful  author  of  "  Home,"  "  live  and  let  Liye,"  *'  Hope  Leslie," 
**  Means  and  Ends,"  "  The  Linwoods,"  &c.,  with  which,  long  ago, 
we  used  to  lighten  the  fireside  with  interest,  and  feel  our  hearts 
stirred  as  our  imagination  followed  the  fortunes  of'  her  heroes  and 
heroines,  and  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  she  may  haye  found 
herself  going  "home." 

On  the  3rd  of  August  the  great  German  philologist  and  critic, 
whose  name  fills  so  much  of  the  literary  annals  of  classical  litera- 
ture— ^Anguste  Boeckh, — forsook  the  study  of  Greek  antiquity  and 
speculations  on  the  "  cosmic  system  of  Plato,"  to  behold  the  cosmic 
STStem  of  God.  His  was  a  splendid  conception  of  the  duty  of  a 
classicist ;  it  was  no  less  than  that  he  should  rerire  the  entire  life 
of  the  olden  times,  its  literature,  religion,  art,  science,  politics, 
history,  commercial  and  domestic  life ;  and  this  he  proposed  should 
be  done,  not  in  isolated  efiorts,  but  as  an  organic  whole,  whose  one- 
ness could  be  felt  as  it  has  formerly  been  eiiperienced.  A  most 
extensile  and  beneficial  influence  has  his  example  had  on  the 
scholars  of  Germany,  England,  and  France.  His  works  are  a  mass 
of  critical  acumen  and  vast  erudition,  of  subtle  thought  and  able 
controversy,  and  are  a  powerful  argument  for  that  thoroughness 
without  which  scholarship  is  Tain.  His  academical  speeches  are 
fall  of  good  sense  and  genial  enthusiism,  of  livisff  thought  and 
hearty  love  of  knowledge.  No  longer  shall  he  aesoant  on  the 
hmar  cycles  of  the  Grreeks.  but  he  may,  in  endless  cycles  of  thought, 
develop  his  soul  in  the  grest  light  of  eternity. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Austin  was  greater  as  an  influence  even  than  as  a  literanr 
lady.  The  friend  of  Cousin  and  Comte,  of  Bentham  and  J.  8. 
Hill,  of  Grote  and  Senior,  of  Sydney  Smith  and  Carlyle,  of  Leigh 
Hunt  and  Bickersteth,  she  carried  into  all  societies  the  heirdom  of 
mtellectuality  which,  as  one  of  the  Taylors  of  Norwich,  she  pos- 
sessed, and  as  the  husband  of  the  most  thorough  jurisprudentist  of 
our  times  it  was  fitting  she  should  possess.  She  was  a  woman  of 
almost  universal  accomplishments,  speaking  French  and  German 
with  the  utmost  conversational  fluency,  and  holding  in  her  mind 
the  finest  thoughts  of  the  greatest  masters  of  politics,  philosophy, 
history,  and  science.  She  could  bring  the  varied  resources  of  a 
capable  mind,  and  the  tact  of  a  genuine  feminine  spirit  into  play 
in  the  best  assemblages  of  thinkers — British  and  foreign — wnicli 
ever  adorned  the  drawing-room  of  a  London  or  country  residence,, 
in  which  competence  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  ill-health,  and  mind 
insde  up — rare  fortune — for  money.  Like  a  true  wife,  she  subor- 
dinated every  personality  to  her  husband's  reputation,  and  devoted 
the  years  of  her  sorrowing  widowhood  to  honouring  his  memory,. 
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by  brinf^ing  before  the  w  jrld  the  evidences  he  htd  been  able  to 
leave  of  a  noble  and  fertile  mind.  In  long  ill-health  she  was  a 
patient  and  hopeful  snfierer,  and  she  looked  with  an  eye  of  deaixe 
on  the  spot  in  Weybridge  churchyard  which  should  hold  her  aahea 
in  close  proximity  to  her  husband's  precious  dust.  As  the  seed 
wraps  up  its  best  powers  in  the  winter  s  cold,  and  lays  them  under 
cover  in  the  mould,  to  give  blossoms  of  brightness  forth  in  after 
anmmers,  so  she  has  gone  to  the  winter  sleep  of  the  grave  in  hope 
of  a  glorious  rising  again  in  eternal  health  of  being. 

"  ^e  science  of  electricity  "  is,  in  its  modem  form,  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  name  of  Michael  Faraday»  who  was  not  only  the 
foremost  of  scientific  thinkers,  but  the  most  modest  of  men,  and  the 
most  eager  Christian  spirit  of  the  age.  The  son  of  a  smith,  himself 
trained  to  bookbinding,  ho  was  able  by  self-culture,  industry,  genius, 
and  love  of  truth,  to  extend  the  horizon  of  men's  thoughts,  and  to 
unravel  in  some  degree  the  mysteries  of  nature — seeing  alwa3rB  in. 
the  phenomena  under  his  eye  the  presence  of  a  divine  wiU,  and 
beholding  in  all  that  is  observable  by  man  the  law  of  the  GreatoTt 
by  whose  decree  all  things  subsist.  He  had  not  only  light  of  the 
clearest,  but  insight  of  the  purest  and  foresight  of  the  truest.  The 
extreme  simplicity  and  trustin guess  of  his  mind  led  him  to  be 
carefully  inductive,  while  it  made  him  singularly  skilful  in  seizing 
upon  ideas  which  reposed  on  hidden  truths,  and  which  called  the 
proofs  of  these  truths  out  of  nature's  recesses  into  the  light  of 
^observation  and  experiment.  His  simplicity  extended  to  his  style, 
because  it  was  the  normal  condition  of  his  thinking ;  and  his  notice* 
able  earnestness  and  scrupulous  integrity  of  speech  were,  in  our  day 
of  extreme  and  intense  hunger  after  novelty  of  expression,  almoit 
as  great  a  marvel  as  his  own  discoveries.  Though  one  of  the  moat 
illustrious  of  those  who  have  investigated  nature  and  made  science 
the  object  of  research,  he  has  not  left  the  God  of  nature  unhonoured, 
or  given  to  science  a  faith  only  due  to  revelation.  Though  versed 
in  "  the  various  forces  of  matter,"  he  was  equally  well  skilled  in 
the  forces  of  argument,  and  knew  not  only  the  practical  application 
of  the  methods  of  investigation,  but  also  the  reouisites  of  proof. 
He  tested  not  only  nature,  but  faith,  and  he  founa  oat  many  of  the 
hidden  truths  of  each.  But  his  eye  is  now  enriched  with  the 
special  gifts  of  seeing  which  belong  to  those  who  have  b^n  admit* 
ted  **  within  the  veil," — whose  hopes  have  borne  fruit,  and  whoae 
science  has  become  sight,  and  not  sight  only,  but  **  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for." 

When,  in  1861,  F.  G.  Tomlins,  knowing  our  ardent  desire  to 
promote  the  culture  of  the  masses,  applied  to  us  to  aid  him  in 
the  labour  of  preparing  "Help  to  Self-Educators;  interpreting 
subjects  of  History,  Arts,  Politics,  and  Literature,"  we  readily 
agreed,  because  we  thought  it  a  scheme  weU  fitted  to  advance  the 
"public  good;"  and  we  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  draw  up  a 
sketch  and  outline  of  an  "  Analytic  History  of  the  Literature  of 
Xag^d,"  in  which  the  sabstanoe  of  the  chief  works  of  ^e  chief 
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antiion  were  to  have  been  giTen  in  their  own  words,  though  in  the 
hiiefert  tennSt  and  had  prepared  a  apecimen  of  onr  intended  work 
in  tn  abfltTM^  of  Bacon  s  *'  NoTum  Organom," — we  had  no  thought  of 
being  called  upon  to  note  his  death.  He  was  an  energetio  enthn- 
nett,  and  had  a  nimble  elaatioitj  of 'Spirit  and  intellect  which  won 
the  admiration  most  of  those  who  knew  him  best.  He  was  a  clever 
eoiDpiler,  a  versatile  and  ready  writer,  whose  pen  was  swift  and 
whose  brain  was  fall.  He  was  an  art-critic  and  an  artist,  and 
though  engaged  in  supplying  the  insatiable  press  from  day  to  day, 
he  found  time  to  read  and  thmk,  **  to  understand  the  words  of  the 
wise  and  their  dark  sayines ;  "  and  he  had  ambitions  beyond  that : 
bat  there  is  an  end  to  all  things,  even  to  earthly  ambitions ;  and 
that  came  to  him  on  21st  September. 

In  October  another  great  foreign  philologist  finished  his  coarse ; 
one  whose  very  name  marks  an  epoch,'and  whose  linguistic  researches 
bare  been  acknowledged  as  successful  and  valnable  by  the  highest 
snihorities.  The  most  important  addition  made  to  the  science  of 
oomparatire  philology  in  our  times  was  assuredly  made  by  Franz 
Bopp,  the  Orientalist,  whose  early  work  on  "  The  Foundations  of 
Philosophy  in  the  East "  awoke  an  interest  in  that  topic  which  is 

Jet  nnezliaosted,  and  whose  labours  upon  comparative  grammar 
are  gained  for  him  glory,  not  only  for  the  completeness  with  which 
gramma tiral  forms  have  been  analyzed  in  it,  but  for  the  clear  sum- 
mary he  offers  of  their  principles,  and  his  lucid  statement  of  their 
laws.  He  too  has  gone  from  among  living  men,  and  his  works,  and 
bis  memory,  and  his  dust,  and  his  example  alone  remain  of  the 
eager  seareher  into  the  mysteries  of  speech,  and  of  that  philosophy 
widtk  speech  involves. 

William  Martin,  the  "  Peter  Parley  "  of  England,  and  one  of  the 
compileiB  of  books  for  the  young,  whose  efforts  found  much  favour 
vith  the  public,  died  23rd  of  October ;  and  two  days  thereafter  a 
velUin&rmed  and  capable  contributor  to  literature,  F.  Lawrence, 
whose  plae«  is  marked  alone  by  a  Life  of  Fielding,  and  who,  as  he 
t^a  of  bis  hero,  *'  calmly  beheld  the  approach  of  death,  marked  his 
upraised  dart,  and  yielded  without  a  shudder,"  and  passed  into  "  the 
lit  darkness  "  of  the  grave. 

The  eoemogony  of  Laplace  and  the  theory  of  nebular  condensa- 
tioD  advocated  by  the  famous  Sir  William  Herschel  keld  a  high 
{ilaee  in  the  scientific  world  at  one  time,  and  were  in  fact  regarded 
u  hypotheses  oapable  of  explainbg  much  of  the  system  of  the 
tnhitecture  of  die  heavens ;  but  the  telescope  has  been  brought  to 
^ivipate  these  nebulous  errors,  and  the  far-distant  curiosities  of 
'face  whieh  led  to  these  expknatioBS  were  resolved  into  clusters  of 
biaary  and  trinary  stars,  while  the  nature  of  the  surface  of  the 
aoQQ  was  made  the  subject  of  careful  observation.  To  William 
Bttiona,  third  Earl  of  Kosse,  we  owe  the  rectification  of  these 
plaasible  expositions  of  the  set  taken  by  night's  sublime  "jewelry 
oi  stars ;  '\  and  we  owe  to  him  besides  that  the  distances  of  space 
bive  been  shown  to  stand  off  from  the  human  dwelling  in  whioh  we 
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are  at  expanses  of  length  which  exceed  all  the  conceivable  compnta- 
tions  of  mankind,  and  made  the  palpable  infinity  of  the  universe 
more  wonderfnl  than  ever,  and  a  vaster  testimony  to  the  glory  of 
Him  who  "  connteth  the  number  of  the  stars,  and  nameth  them 
every  one;"  whose  "kingdom  ruleth  over  all."  On  the  31st 
October,  Earl  Bosse  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  light  of  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  and  found  an  ampler  ether  for  his  spirit  in  the  Presence 
whose  law  is  in  heaven. 

Philoxene  Boyer  was  one  of  the  eccentrics  of  Paris,  and  was  even 
among  French  wits  a  notable  modem  literary  man.  He  gave  him- 
self to  the  translation  of  Greekpoems,  the  composition  of  satires, 
and  the  production  of  dramas,  w  ith  a  wild  sort  of  irregular  philan- 
thropy he  combined  a  considerable  acerbity  of  temper.  On  him, 
on  10th  November,  the  curtain  of  death  fell.  On  what  has  it  risen  P 
When  the  lights  are  extinguished  is  the  play  ended  P  and  is  there  no 
life  but  that  which  is  enacted  before  the  scenes  in  this  theatre, 
wherein  "all  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women 
merely  players  "  P 

At  Aoerdeen  a  man  of  indefatigable  industry,  unweariable  stn- 
diousness,  whose  life  was  spent  in  the  dullest  of  labours-— the  com- 

Silation  of  dictionaries, — but  who  lightened  the  gloom  of  his  fate  by 
irtations  with  the  Muses,  Dr.  John  Ogilvie  died  2l8t  November. 
He  was  a  man  of  much  geniality  of  mind,  of  most  persistent 
laboriousness,  and  undaunted  by  difficulties.  His  life  is  one  to 
which  the  writer  on  "  Toiling  Upward  "  might  turn,  for  he  never 
slackened  an  aim  while  a  higher  possibility  rose  before  him. 

But  "  life  in  earnest,"  a  life  "  not  slothful  in  business,  fervent  in 
spirit,  serving  the  Lord,"  was  brought  to  a  close  after  long  endur- 
ance had  given  place  to  Christian  activity  and  ardour  in  the  demise 
of  James  Hamilton,  D.D.  Bom  in  murky  Paisley ,brought  up  in 
the  brilliant  valley  which  is  surrounded  by  the  pleasant — ah,  how 
pleasant ! — "  braes  of  Strathblane,"  educated  in  Glasgow,  minister- 
ing in  Edinburgh,  and  dying  in  London,  how  much  of  the  primest 
of  life  had  he  gathered  in  at  them  all !  and  how  much  was  ne  able 
to  give  out !  He  was  an  embodied  Christian  **  Excelsiorist."  He 
"pressed  towards  the  mark  and  prize  of  his  high  calling  in  Jesus 
Cnrist."  He  was  a  great  soul  set  on  flame  with  the  very  love  of 
God.  He  had  little  passion  but  much  enthusiasm,  little  fear  and 
much  love,  little  hesitancy  and  much  boldness  in  Christ.  How 
wide  and  varied  were  his  loves  among  books  and  men !  and  how 
sterlingly  honest  were  his  words  of  criticism,  warning,  encourage- 
ment, and  consecrated  imagery !  How  living  he  made  the  whole 
gospel  seem,  and  how  he  poured  into  the  soul  thought,  insight, 
conduct,  faith,  hope,  and  humility,  yet  withal  gave  energy  to  evecy 
fibre  of  his  being !  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord : 
Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rent  from  their  labours ;  and 
their  works  do  follow  them."  On  24th  November  he  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus,  and  the  sickle  of  the  great  Beaper  cut  him  down  for  the 
gamer  of  the  Most  High. 
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Fitzgreene  Kalleck  began  his  poetical  life  by  endeayouring  to 
become  the  Byron  of  America.  He  got  through  a  good  deal  of 
merry  maleyolenoe,  introdaced  a  little  light  scepticiam,  and  made 
agocd  many  nnconth  rhymes  and  far-fetched  jests,  but  he  soon  found 
out  that  the  glitter  of  such  poetry  is  cold  and  tinselly,  not  rich  with 
the  living  light  of  stars,  and  graced  with  the  ripe  pleasantness  of 
flowers,  and  learned  to  see  a  solemnity — 

"  In  sorrow's  pomp  and  pageantry," 

which  gave  higher  rirtue  to  his  after  efforts.    His  is  not— 

*'  One  of  the  few  the  immortal  names 
That  were  not  bom  to  die," 

but  it  is  one  which  America  may  well  seek  to  keep  green  till  some 
higher  voice  arise  and  bid  the  lyre  of  Columbia  awake  to  a  nobler 
strain  and  a  holier  "  soul  to  dare  "  the  upward  paths  of  poesy. 

Professor  Daubeny  made  the  flowers  of  earth  speak  not  only  the 
results  of  science,  but  the  truths  of  heayen— languages  these  which 
flowers  are  capable  of  speaking  "  full  well."  He  has  also  made 
chemistry  unfold  new  truths  regarding  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
lives  of  plants.  He  was  Oxford's  great  scientific  thinker,  and  his 
yooation  was  to  interpret  the  phenomena  of  nature  by  the  aid  of  the 
facts  and  principles  of  chemical  science.  He  was  an  early  disciple 
and  an  able  expounder  of  the  atomic  theory,  and  he  wrought  it  out 
to  good  uses.  He  was  an  erudite  man  of  science,  an  earnest  navi- 
gator,  and  an  original  thinker.  His  papers  are  very  numerous,  and 
are  full  of  excellent  matter  ^acefully  expressed.  The  admiration 
and  gratitude  of  men  of  science  for  his  long  services  have  been 
freely  rendered  by  those  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  full 
result  of  his  efforts,  and  they  seem  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
th(»oughness  and  vigour  of  his  thinking. 

Such  are  the  names  of  those  who  have  entered  into  the  haven  of 
Kit  during  the  course  of  1867,  so  far  as  our  memory  serves  us,  and 
the  space  allotted  to  us  permits  commemoration.  Amid  the  annals 
of  death  we  can  only  name  those  whom  memory  and  interest  cull 
out  from  the  "  lost "  of  the  earth.  We  have  not  probably  mentioned 
an  who  are  noteworthy,  but  we  have  endeavoured  with  honest 
impartiality,  in  the  shadow  of  the  grave,  to  speak  the  truth  in  love 
of  those  whom  the  world  has  lost,  and  for  whom  it  rightfully  mourns. 

As  we  sum  up,  in  some  measure,  the  losses  of  the  jrear,  we  can 
icaroely  avoid  reflecting  how  sad  a  thing  it  seems  that  it  should  so 
frequently  happen  that  just  at  the  moment  when,  as  it  appears  to 
onlookers,  a  tnmker  has  ripened  and  matured  his  mind,  and  is,  as 
it  were,  ready  to  bestow  on  the  world  some  of  the  results  of  his  life* 
labours,  the  functions  of  being  should  cease,  and  he  should  become 
like  a  casket  wherein  rare  jewels  are  enclosed,  but  which  are  locked 
for  ever  from  the  touch  of  others-— only  a  husk  and  a  shell,  out  of 
whom  all  virtue  is  gone.  Nature's  prime  work  cannot  be  perfected 
^hns  for  nought !  Such  fruits  of  the  tree  of  life  cannot  surely  drop 
from  the  branches  of  being  for  useless  decay  I    Does  not  rather  the 
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ripened  seed  of  the  spirit  flash  forth  from  the  enyironments  of 
earthliness,  and  leave  the  bodily  form  to  seek  the  skies  in  radiant 
immortality,  because  its  time  bias  come  to  pass  into  "  that  world 
where  the  thin^  of  onr  present  faith  are  the  visible  sources  of  joy, 
and  where  praise  and  adoration,  and  the  other  ontponrings  of  ecs* 
tatio  hearts,  are  the  exercises  most  congenial "  to  the  ripened  soidP 
Is  there  not  a  peculiar  delicionsness  in  the  thought  which  gratifies 
the  soul  and  makes  it  strong  for  action  and  suffering,  far  more  than 
in  the  dismal  spirit-groan  which  wails, — 

"  Take  me,  mother  earth,  to  thy  cold  breast. 
And  fold  me  there  in  ererlasting  rest. 
Tbe  long  day  is  o*er — 
I'm  weary,  I  would  sleep ; 
But  sleep,  sleep 
Never  to  waken  more"? 

Even  upon  earth  and  among  us  how  mighty  are  the  dead !  They 
give  us  our  laws,  letters,  customs,  education,  faith,  and  hope ;  they 
excite  our  gratitude,  admiration,  memory,  reverence,  emulation,  and 
love ;  they  are  the  pioneers  of  our  career  and  the  heroes  of  our  aspira- 
tions ;  they  have  given  us  bein^,  and  they  are  gone  before  us  to  the 
haven  of  spirits.  Verily  the  dead  are  powers  and  principalities  and  po- 
tentates, who  rale  our  spirits  from  their  urns !  They  have  fashioned 
the  Past,  and  the  Present  is  the  long  result  of  their  living  forces, 
and  into  the  little  interspace  between  the  two  eternities  of  Past  and 
Future  we  have  been  introduced  to  take  up  the  web  of  time,  and  to 
weave  out  our  shuttleful  of  days,  like  them  to  be  received  there- 
after into  the  Future  and  to  become  as  they.  Our  fathers  worked 
hitherto,  and  we  work  now.  Let  us  so  work  that  our  lives  may  be 
influential  on  the  future,  and  may  be  successful  in  securing  a  di- 
vine "  welcome  "  into  the  mansions  of  Immanuel.  N.  L. 


Sleep. — ^There  is  no  fact  more  clearly  established  in  the  physiology  of 
man  than  this,  that  the  brain  expends  its  energies  and  itself  durixiff  the 
hours  of  wakefulness,  and  that  these  are  recuperated  daring  sleep,  u  the 
recuperation  does  not  equal  the  expenditure,  the  brain  withers — this  ia 
insanity.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  early  English  history,  persons  condenmed  to 
death  by  belkig  prevented  from  sleeping  always  died  raving  maniacs ;  thus 
it  is  also  that  tibose  who  are  starved  to  death  become  insane — ^the  brain  ia 
not  nourished,  and  they  cannot  sleep.  The  practical  inferences  are  three : — 
1st.  Those  who  think  most,  who  do  most  brain  work,  require  most 
sleep.  2nd.  That  time  ** saved"  from  necessary  sleep  is  infsllibly  des* 
tractive  to  mind|  body,  and  estate.  Give  yourself  your  children,  your 
servuits — give  all  that  are  under  you— the  fullest  amount  of  sleep  they  will 
take^  hj  compelling  them  to  go  to  bed  at  soma  rsgular,  esriy  hour,  and  to 
rise  in  the  morning  the  moment  they  awake;  and  within  a  fortnight,  nature^ 
with  almost  the  regularity  of  the  rising  sun,  will  unloose  the  bonds  of  sleep 
the  moment  enough  repose  has  been  secured  for  the  wants  of  the  system* 
This  is  the  only  safe  axid  sufficient  rule ;  and  as  to  the  question  how  much 
sleep  any  one  requires,  each  must  be  a  rule  for  himself. — JOr,  Ibt^es 
Winslow, 
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THOEVALDSEN. 

"From  the  erowd  of  yoang  aiiuts,  a  poor  lad  of  lowly  birth  stepped 
ibrth ; — ^half  a  centarj  passed  away,  and  he  was  found  on  the  pinnade  of 
fime."  "—J.  M.  TrnzuL 

ScvLFTUBB  is  the  realization  of  ideal  form .  It  is  the  ennoblement 
of  stone  by  mind,  the  enrichment  of  matter  by  thought,  the  outcome 
and  result  of  the  shaning  spirit  of  Imagination.  It  is  the  enshrine- 
mentof  beauty,  and  tne  immortalization  of  the  fleeting  fancies  of  the 
spirit.  It  is  conception,  not  life ;  but  it  is  conception  arrested  and 
uLed  to  a  life  beyond  life.  Sculpture  is  frozen  thought ;  by  it,  as 
Midiael  Angelo  said,  *'  marble  is  made  flexible ;  *'  and  we  may  add, 
the  ideal  is  by  it  incarnated  in  marble.  It  is  a  mighty  achievement 
thus  to  seize  and  fix  into  corporeal  statuesqueness,  the  beams 
of  beauty  which  flash  across  man's  yision  in  the  unirerse.  Sculpture 
unitea  in  one  discipline  the  material  which  is  made  plastic  to 
bemiy's  slightest  grace  or  sublimity's  most  awe-inspiring  excellence, 
and  the  soiu  whicn  subdues  that  material  to  unresisting  submission;  • 
and  it  glorifies  labour,  self-denial,  patience,  and  thought,  by  the 
eridenoe  it  yields  of  their  transforming  might — their  subjugating 
power. 

As  pure  form  sculpture  arises  in  the  artist's  mind ;  as  material 
form  it  issues  from  his  hands ;  in  it  as  a  completed  whole — a  trinity 
of  thought,  labour,  and  marble,  standing  forth  in  a  unity  of  sense- 
impressing  shapeliness — *'  airy  thought "  concentres  and  solidifies 
into  actu^  form;  soul  and  sense  coalesce  in  wedded  grace  and 
diyine  unity.  This  singleness  of  sculpture  is  one  of  its  most 
striking  characteristics.  Nothing — letters,  painting,  or  science— 
so  concentres  and  concentrates  *'  all  thoughts,  all  reelings,  all  de- 
Hgfats "  into  a  special  impression,  possessed  of  uniyersal  power  to 
stir  and  move,  afiect  and  influence.  Sculpture  is  form  at  once 
inspirited  and  spiritualized ;  an  equipoise  of  mind  and  matter,  uni> 
flea  in  form  at  a  moment  of  perfected  ideality.  In  it  the  very 
essence  of  outwardness  is  given,  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
with  the  least  adventitionsness.  From  it  the  complications  of  colour, 
time,  progress,  development,  perspective,  and  associativeness  fall 
away ;  it  registers  a  constant  present,  an  ever-during  now.  Sculp- 
tue  11  thought,  passion,  incident,  soul,  eternized  in  a  specino 
moment — a  dead  yet  deathless  embodiment  of  a  state  of  soul.  The 
artaat — the  statuary  of  God-^rops  from  his  nerveless  grasp  the 
iaafaioiiuig  chisel,  and  chills  into  a  monument  of  death ;  then  corrupts 
into  clay,  and  crumbles  into  dust ;  and  can  we  believe,  that  while 

•  Hemonmdmn  famished  by  the  Ecr.  J.  G-.  MaoTicar,  M.A.,  D.D., 
aothor  of  *'  An  Inquiry  into  Human  Nature,"  &o. 
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the  workmansliip  of  Phidias,  Philoclytus,  Fraxiteles,  and  Laches 
endure  for  ages,  the  workmanship  of  God  passes  into  nothingness 
or  the  rottenness  of  the  grave, — all  their  life,  acti?itj,  and  thought 
gone  like  the  shadows  of  a  dream,  faded  like  the  tones  of  a  delidons 
melody,  or  the  delicate  aroma  of  a  lily  on  the  banks  of  Cnidos,  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  P  Nay  yerily !  the  bildnerkunH 
or  image-work  of  man  cannot  surpass  in  longevity  the  Gk>d-like 
spirit  of  him  into  whom  the  breath  of  Deity  has  been  breathed,  and 
to  whom  the  grace  of  the  Supreme  has  been  manifested,  that  we 
might  be  changed  into  the  image  of  Christ,  "  from  glory  to  glory, 
as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord."  But  we  are  permitting  onrselves  to 
be  led  from  our  purpose,  and  we  must  return  to  our  subject. 

Genius  is  a  divine  gift ;  and  with  the  true  impartiality  of  Him 
who  "  is  no  respecter  of  persons,"  the  power  ot  being  original— 
or  rather  we  should  say  of  being  originative— is  scattered  with  a 
bounteous  hand  in  all  classes  of  society.  The  seed  of  fresh  and 
influential  life  is  sown  among  mankind  by  the  All-wise,  for  us  to 
culture  into  fruitfulness  and  ^ne6cence.  It  is  given  us,  and  it  is 
to  be  accounted  for  with  usury  ;  for  only  by  usemlness  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts  properly  fulfilled.  In  the  lowly 
dwellingof  a  somewhat  dissipated,  and  greatly  discontented  wood- 
carver,  Thorvaldsen  had  his  birth;  but^he  has  enriched  Copenhagen 
with  miracles  of  genius,  and  the  world  with  forms  of  beauty,  radiant 
with  the  eternal  repose  of  art.  What  a  toil  of  soul  is  implied  in 
tlie  progress  of  this  single  mind — little _  cultured,  little  cared  for, 
often  a  prey  to  poverty  and  suffering  in  his  youth,  even  in  man- 
hood requiring  to  labour  with  more  assiduify  than  a  common 
workman !  In  the  Thorwaldsen  Museum  in  Copenhagen,  contain- 
ing so  many  of  the  works  of  a  master  hand,  ana  in  which — superb 
mausoleum— the  body  of  the  sculptor  rests  his  hand  idle,  his  brain 
insentient,  and  himself  a  handful  of  dust,  while  the  results  of  his 

Senius  give  reality  to  the  ideas  which  rose  in  the  visions  of  the 
ead  whose  ashes  reposed  in  the  long-made  receptacle  for  his  body 
and  the  repository  of  his  works.  "Q  the  eternal  ice  of  sculpture 
imprisons  the  pure  forms  of  the  artist's  thoughts  in  a  visible 
immortality,  is  it  probable  that  the  conoeptive  soul  of  the  worker  has 
been  swept  into  the  chaos  of  non-existence  P  We  may  at  least  make 
an  after  bein^  and  influence  for  him,  if  we  heed  his  story  and  learn 
the  lesson  of  mdostry  from  his  life,  to  which  we  direct  attention. 

Carlo  Alberto  (commonly  called  Bertel)  Thorvaldsen,  son  of 
Gotskalk  Thorvaldsen,  a  wood-carver  in  Copenhagen,  was  bom  in 
the  Danish  capital  19th  November,  1770.  His  grandfather  was 
an  Icelandic  clergyman,  who  was  compelled  to  send  his  son  to  the 
shipyards  to  gain  a  livelihood.  The  sculptor's  mother,  Karen 
Glronlund,  was  a  pretty  stout  little  woman  of  peasant  birth,  a 
native  of  Jutland,  who  was  greatly  kept  down  in  the  world  by  the 
indolence,  mediocrity,  and  drunkenness  of  her  husband.  Despite 
her  industry,  poverty  kept  a  hard  hold  on  the  family.  Carlo  was, 
at  irregular  interrals,  taught  a  little  reading  and  writing  by  his 
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lather,  wlio  liad  been  fairly  educated,  but  he  is  not  known  to  hare 
been  at  anj  school  for  the  acquirement  of  rudimentary  instruction* 
Wlieii  lie  was  about  eleren  years  of  age  admission  was  procured 
for  him  in  the  Arts  Academy  School.  JEe  passed  the  first  sketch- 
ing elasa  in  1781,  and  was  promoted  to  the  second  in  the  following 
jetr.  The  talent  he  dis])laTed  in  his  drawing  induced  his  father  to 
endflayonr  to  profit  by  lus  labonrs,  and  after  school4ime  he  had  to 
nnst  in  the  earring  of  the  figure-heads  of  ships  in  Larson's  "  plads." 
This  materially  interfered  wil^  the  lad's  progress  under  the  instruo* 
tion  of  Loffler  at  the  Academy. 

Id  1786  Thorvaldsen  was  advanced  by  Bector  Wiederwelt  to 
th«  modelling  school,  and  under  Nicholas  Abildgaard  made  great 
piogress  in  copying  from  nature  and  working  in  day.  He  won  the 
Academy's  small  suver  medal,  January,  1787,  and  after  a  little  relip 
poos  training  among  other  poor  bo^^s  by  C.  F.  Hoyer,  Archdeacon 
of  Holmen's  church,  he  "  was  pubucly  confirmed  in  his  baptismal 
WToiant,  ]5tb  April,  1787,"  though  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  fee 
for  his  certificate  for  more  than  a  month  afler  that  date.  There- 
tfter  he  was  taken  to  act  as  apprentice  to  his  father,  and  this  he 
«ontmaed  to  be  for  nearly  two  years.  On  30th  May,  1789,  Thor* 
Tildsen  competed  for  and  gained  the  Academy's  large  silyer  medal 
for  a  bas-relief  of  "  A  Sleepmg  Cupid."  Next,  a  friend  and  school- 
fellow  of  his— Nicholas  Wolff— asked  him  to  assist  in  the  decora- 
tion  of  a  triumphal  arch,  erected  at  Copenha|[en  in  honour  of  the 
entry  of  the  Crown  Princess,  Maria  oophia  JPrederika,  into  that 
otf .  Thonraldsen  executed  three  models  of  the  tutelary  deities  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  of  which  honourable  mention  was 
Ottde,  though  without  naming  the  artist  in  the  records  of  the 
rejoicings.  With  the  design  of  making  this  state  ceremony  sub- 
Mrre  hu  need,  Thorvaldsen  resolved  on  preparing  a  portrait 
medallion  of  the  Princess,  and  he  diligently  attended  all  public 
places  where  she  could  be  seen  to  catch  the  perfect  likeness  he 
Kqnired.  In  this  he  succeeded,  and  EegoU  bought  the  copyright 
•t  a  scon  which  gratified  the  artist  and  helped  to  stave  off  the  wolf 
Jrom  the  door  of  his  poverty -besieged  home,  where  there  was  not 
wmfcrt  enough  for  nim  to  have  a  room  to  himself,  either  to  be 
Men  by  visitors  or  to  work  in  quiet. 

There  waa  at  this  time  in  Copenhagen  a  Mutual  Improvement 
Art  Society,  the  members  of  which  met  in  each  other's  rooms.  Of 
this  association,  by  special  grace,  Thorvaldsen,  thoogh  unable  to 
pfe  his  night  in  due  course  like  the  rest,  was  constituted  a 
member.  At  these  meetings  designs  on  subjects  from  the  Old  and 
^ew  Testaments  were  determined  upon,  and  sketches  made  by  the 
fflemberB ;  these  were  then  subjected  to  mutual  criticism,  after 
vhidi  frugal  refreshments  were  partaken  of,  and  select  pieces  of 
poetrj  were  recited.  Among  these  self-training  students  he  was 
notalue  for  speed,  vigour,  and  freshness  of  conception.  Everything 
took  a  pietonal  form  in  his  mind. 

After  an  examination,  to  undergo  which  he  was  incited  by  these 
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self-improTmg  associates,  Thoiralclsen  gained  the  small  gold  medal 
of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  15th  August,  1791 ;  and  on  14th  Angast-, 
1703,  the  great  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  him  for  a  bas-relief  of 
"  Peter  healinj^  the  Lame  Man."  This  success  involred  a  right  to 
a  trarelling  stipend  for  three  years,  but  he  had  of  late  begun  to 
paint  portraits,  to  produce  iDustrations  for  the  booksellers,  and, 
along  with  his  father,  making  picture-frames,  which  they  hawkedi 
He  Sao  had,  through  Professor  Abildgaard's  influence,  a  few  com- 
missions  for  modeUing  bas-reliefs  for  the  decoration  of  the  New 
Palace.  His  mode  of  modelling  was  somewhat  peculiar.  Instead 
of  forming  his  model  in  clay,  and  then  taking  a  plaster  cast,  he 
built  up  his  models  with  stones  set  in  stucco,  which  latter  substance 
he  scraped  before  it  had  time  to  dry  into  the  required  form.  One 
day,  PK>fessor  Sergell,  the  Swedish  sculptor,  was  taken  by  Abild- 
gaard  to  see  his  pupil  at  work.  Scraper  in  hand,  Thor^aldsen 
stood  before  his  lump  of  stone  and  stucco,  working  the  mass  into 
form.  "  How  does  the  gentleman  manage  to  execute  such  beauti> 
ful  fi^es  thus  P"  said  SerjE^ell.  "  With  this,"  said  Thor^aldsen,  with 
seeming  artlessness,  holding  up  the  scraper  to  his  forehead.  His 
reputation  gained  him  the  farour  of  Counts  Ditlew  and  Bern- 
atorff.  The  latter,  the  famous  Minister  of  State,  commissioned  a 
bust  from  him ;  and  now  Thonraldsen's  friends  pressed  upon  him 
more  and  more  the  advantage  he  would  gain  by  travel,  especially 
by  a  sojourn  in  the  paradise  of  sculptws — ^Bome.  His  father 
disliked  the  idea  of  losing  his  son's  profitable  aid,  and  his  mother 
dreaded  the  drunkenness  and  laziness  of  her  husband,  should  her 
son  depart;  whUe  there  was — 

"  A  nearer  one 
Still,  and  a  dearer  one, 
Yet  than  all  other," 

who  feared  that  the  greater  loss  should  be  hers;  for  if  he  went  to 
flunny  Italy  could  he  remain  true  to  his  Margarette  P  But  *'  the 
advice  of  friends  "  and  the  whisper  of  ambition  prevailed.  On 
20th  Au^^ust,  1796,  he  set  sail  for  Italy  in  the  Danish  frigate  Tlketis^. 
and  left  it,  at  .Malta,  where  it  was  performing  quarantine  a  second 
time,  in  a  small  sailing-boat  bound  for  Palermo,  whence  he  took  a 
packet-boat  for  l^aples ;  and  thence,  after  a  stay  of  six  weeks,  he 
Bet  out  for  Home,  where  he  arrived  8th  March,  1797,  which  he- 
accounted  his  second  and  true-art  birthday. 

Of  the  numerous  letters  of  introduction  which  he  brought  with 
him  to  Bome,  Thorvaldsen  delivered  one  only,  that  to  George  Zoega» 
whose  studies  in  archeology,  numismatics,  and  fine  arts  are  known 
to  all  who  interest  themselves  in  these  departments  of  knowledge. 
By  his  advice  Thorvaldsen  spent  the  earliest  months  of  hia  sojoum 
in  the  imperial  city  in  the  inspection  of  the  art  coUeotions  m  the 
capital  of  art — many  of  whose  chief  treasures  were  then,  however, 
confiscated  by  Napoleon,  for  the  adornment  of  the  capital  of  revo^ 
Intions.    In  a  short  time  after  his  advent  at  Borne  he  hired  a 
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stadio — one  which  had  been  fonnerlj  occupied  bj  the  opio  sctdptor* 
Flaxman — in  the  Strada  Babnina,  but  he  nad  scarcely  commenced 
hu  tenure  of  it  when  he  was  attacked  by  fever  and  prostrated 
in  health.  Signor  Zoesa,  in  these  circumstances,  invited  the  ailing 
artist  to  spend  a  convalescent  visit  with  him  in  his  country  hoase 
at  Genzano.  This  fever,  which  was  followed  by  a  relapse,  and  the 
pnsettled  state  of  the  city  shortly  before  and  some  time  after  the 
institution  of  the  Boman  Bepublic,  interfered  with  work  and 
TkorvaldBen  had  little  to  show  for  his  three  years'  travelling  stipend 
(400  rix-dollars  per  annum)  except  a  bust  of  Eothe,  and  a  cast  of 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  These  he  forwarded,  and,  after  some  acci- 
dental delay,  thev  were  brought  before  the  directors  of  the  Academy, 
▼ho  expressed  their  approval,  and  in  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances continued  his  stipend  for  two  years  longer. 

On  receipt  of  this  welcome  news  he  modelled  nis  famous  statue  of 
"Jason,"  but  beiug  dissatisfied  with  it  broke  it  in  pieces.  He 
next  completed  his  bust  of  Bemstorff  and  some  other  minor  works, 
▼hich  he  transmitted  to  Copenhagen,  and  thereafter  determined  to 
return  home.  He  was  prevailed  on  to  wait  for  Zoega,  who  intended 
also  to  visit  his  native  land,  and  he  was  enabled  by  a  new  grant  of 
his  stipend  for  another  year  to  do  so.  He  remodelled  "  Jason," 
and  it  became  the  admiration  of  Bome.  Canova  proclaimed  it  to 
be  a  work  in  "a  new  and  grand  style,"  and  Thorvaldsen  determined 
on  letting  it  precede  himself  to  Denmark.  He  was  again  accident- 
ally disappointed  in  beine  able  to  leave  Bome,  and  on  the  very 
day  on  wnioh  he  should  have  lefl,  Thomas  Hope,  of  Deepdene, 
near  Dorking,  afterwards  author  of  "  Ancutcuius  "  (1819),  asked 
permission  to  see  his  studio.  He  was  struck  with  "  Jason,"  and 
uked  what  it  would  cost  to  execute  it  in  marble.  £300,  was  the 
reply.  "  You  shall  have  £400,"  said  Mr.  Hope,  and  he  ratified  the 
commission  at  once  by  an  advance  of  about  £65.  The  verdict  of  the 
yoong  English  connoisseur  was  fame,  and  Thorvaldsen  became 
known  in  higher  circles.  Schubart,  the  Danish  Minister  at  the  Nea- 
politan Court,  Baron  Humboldt,  Countess  WorangofiT,  &c.,  became 
admirers  and  friends.  He  was  looked  upon  as  likelyto  become  the 
Praxiteles  of  his  age.  This  success  delighted  the  Danes,  and  the 
king  sent  him  a  douceur  of  300  rix-dollars.  This  good  news  was 
tempered  by  the  sad  intelligence  that  his  mother  was  dead.  He 
^n  appointed  professor  in'tbe  Academy  of  Florence  in  1804,  and 
as  a  Dirthdav  gift  to  the  Baroness  Schubart,  he  executed  a  bas- 
relief  of  "  The  Dance  of  the  Muses  on  Helicon."  In  May,  1805, 
Thorvaldsen  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Copenhagen, 
and  in  a  month  thereafter,  he  was  promoted  to  a  professorship- 
entitling  him  to  a  yearly  income  of  400  rix-dollars,  and  apartments 
in  the  Charlottenburg.  News  of  his  father's  death — in  an  asylum 
for  aged  and  decayed  poor — ^reached  him  in  the  autumn  of  1806. 
He  expressed  sore  grier  at  the  cruelty  of  fortune,  which  denied  him 
prosperity  until  his  parents  were  beyond  the  reach  of  help  or  the 
joy  of  hit  success.    In  the  midst  of  his  sadness  be  produced  his 
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*'  Achilles  in  despair  as  Agamemnon's  heralds  are  bearing  off  the 
beautiftd  Briseis/'— a  bas-relief  which  fonnd  an  immediate  pur- 
chaser in  Count  Santzan  Brietenbnrg,  a  nobleman  of  Holstein,  who 
had  iost  visited  Bome.  During  1807  he  was  engaged  in  corre- 
spondence about  and  designs  for  the  new  Palace  m  Copenhagent 
for  which  he  modelled  four  colossal  statues,  Hercules,  Minerva, 
Nemesis,  and  ^sculapius,  as  well  as  two  bas-reliefs  on  Justice, 
Truth,  Prudence,  and  Strength.  In  1808  he  produced  the  statue 
of  "Adonis,"— 

**  Stone  to  all  nympbs  more  lovelj  than  a  man," 

which  Canova  considered  to  be  "  beautiful,  noble,  and  full  of  senti- 
ment." Of  this  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  ordered  a  copy  for 
£500.  In  the  same  year  Zocga  died,  and  Thorraldsen  mourned 
for  his  early  patron  and  adviser.  To  compensate  in  some  measure 
for  this  soul  s  loss  Oehlenschlager,  the  Shakspere  of  Danish  dra- 
matists, came  to  Bome,  and  they  oecame  fast  friends,  a  friendship 
which  induced  the  poet  to  produce  the  art  drama  **  Correggio, 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Theodore  Martin. 

The  summer  of  ,1810  he  spent  at  Montenero,  and  here  a  singular 
escape  befell  him.  A  studio  in  which  he  had  been  working,  but 
whicn  he  had  left  at  an  unusual  part  of  the  day,  was,  during  his 
absence,  stricken  with  lightning,  passing  through  the  identical  spot 
on  which  he  had  stood  while  working,  and  actually  grazing  the 
damp  bas-relief  on  which  he  had  been  engaged. 

Napoleon  I.,  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests,  had  announced  an 
intonaed  visit  to  Bome  in  1812,  and  the  Quirinal  was  ordered  to 
be  restored  for  his  reception.  Stomi  the  architect  asked  Thorvald- 
sen  to  undertake  a  frieze-work,  and  in  less  than  two  months  he 
modelled  a  bas-relief  of  the  triumphant  entry  of  Alexander  into 
Babylon,  a  work  consisting  of  many  figures,  and  extending  to  fifty 
English  feet  in  len^h.  This  work  excited  the  greatest  admiration,  and 
the  Komans  proclaimed  its  author  to  be  "  the  patriarch  of  bas-relief." 
This  intense  fit  of  industry  was  followed  by  a  fierce  fit  of  fever, 
from  which  his  recovery  was  slow.  He  visited  the  baths  of  Lucca,  and 
tastod  the  air  of  Florence,  as  a  guest  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
Having  returned  to  Bome,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  commissioned 
from  him  an  "Achilles  and  Briseis,"  and  a  statue  of  Lady  Q. 
£.  Bussell,  his  daughter,  which  is  known  as  "  FanciuUa." 

He  was  now  urgently  invited  to  return  to  his  fatherland,  but  the 
"terror  of  war"  having  been  extinguished  by  Waterloo,  the  Con- 
tinent became  safe  to  travel  in,  and  crowds  of  distinguished  visitors 
came  to  Bome,  many  of  whom  were  anxious  to  commission  works  of 
art.  Thoxraldsen  therefore  declined  immediate  compliance  with 
the  invitation.  Three  copies  of  his  "Venus"  were  ordered  for 
England.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  bought  seventeen  stataea 
recovered  from  the  temple  of  the  Panhellenic  Jupiter  in  the  island 
of  ^gina,  and  ordered  them  to  be  sent  from  Zante  to  Bome  tiiat 
they  might  be  restored  by  Thorraldsen.    This  he  accomplished  bo 
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satifl&ctorily  that  the  modern  additionB  could  nofc  be  distingaished 
from  the  ancient  fragments.  Thereafter  Oanora  and  he  were 
apjxnnted  by  the  papal  Govemment  to  arrange  the  public  col- 
lections of  the  city. 

Lord  Byron  was  in  Some  in  1817,  and  at  the  request  of  Hobhouae 
Thorraldaen  executed  a  bust  of  the  poet,  which  was  afberwards 
frequently  copied.  "The  kneeling  Ganymede  and  Eagle,"  "The 
Shenterd  Boy,"  "  The  Women  at  the  Sepulchre,"  and  "  The  Life 
of  Jesus  upon  Earth/'  were  among  the  cnief  works  of  this  year, 
as  well  as  a  "  Monument  to  Caroline  Von  Humboldt." 

There  are  few  men,  especially  eminent  men-*-perhaps  because  they 
sre  most  subjected  to  remark,  and  we  have  the  best  knowledge  of 
their  ways  and  doings — whose  lives  are  harmonious.  In  them  the 
kv8  of  liie  human  mind  often  display  what  is  excusingly  called  the 
eccentricity  of  genius.  The  true  man's  life  is  a  whole,  and  ought 
to  contain  in  it  no  injurious  influence,  and  as  an  example  it  shoiild 
inspire  and  exalt.  The  conjunction  of  the  names  ot  Byron  and 
Thorraldsen  suggests  to  us  here  to  note  that  though  Thorv^aldsen 
l>sd  been  inspired  by  a  pure  passion  in  his  early  years*  the  sublime 
pority  of  innocence  did  not  cause  him  to  sculpture  his  own  soul  into 
perfectness  of  life.  He  had,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Home,  con- 
tnurted  an  alliance  of  an  unhallowed  nature,  common  enough  in 
Italy,  with  Anna  Maria  Matfnani,  lady's-maid  to  Signora  Zocga. 
Though  he  had  intrigued  with  her,  yet  he  permitted  her  to  become 
the  wife  of  a  person  of  property,  with  the  understanding  that  she 
shoold  still  be  entitled  to  his  protection ;  and  in  1803  Signora  Maria 
llhden,  banished  from  her  husband's  home,  took  up  her  abode  in 
Borne  as  the  friend  of  Thoryaldsen.  In  1812  she  became  the 
mother  of  a  daughter,  whom  the  sculptor  adopted,  and  for  many 
years  her  jealous  and  phrenetic  passion  caused  him  much  sorrow 
for  neglectmg  his  father's  advice  '^  to  be  careful  of  the  shrine  of 
Tenus."  Having  slighted  honest  faith  once  he  was  prepared  to  sin 
Again ;  and  though  some  friends,  earnestly  desiring  that  he  should 
^Ue  in  life,  brought  him  into  contact  with  Miss  Frances  Catherine 
Mackenzie,  of  Seaforth,  and  he  had  engaged  to  marry  that  lady, 
^  wu  d^wn  aside  from  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise,  and  that 
o&  account  of  a  new  transport  for  a  lady  who  resembled  "  a  setting 
nn  in  autumn,  but  with  aU  the  enchantment  which  the  evening  sun 
possesses."  From  that  second  dream  of  unworthy  dalliance  he  woke, 
tmt  only  to  And  his  affianced  resolved  never  to  ally  herself  to  one 
whose  moral  principles  were  so  feeble  as  his  had  proved  to  be.  We 
i<ov  dismiss  this  topic  from  our  thoughts,  for  we  have  noticed  it 
only  to  protest  that  our  admiration  of  the  sculptor's  genius  does 
fiot  hlind  us  to  his  faults,  any  more  than  we  forgive  the  vices  of  the 
^d  on  account  of  the  genius  of  the  poet. 

On  3rd  October,  1819,  Thorvaldsen  visited  his  native  country, 
&^an  absence  of  twenty-three  years.  After  a  brief  period  devoted 
^  Rght-seeing,  friendship,  and  relets  for  the  lost,  ne  set  to  work 
in  Copenhagen  to  the  especial  delight  of  his  countrymen.    His  first 
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work  wu  to  model  a  bust  of  the  king,  the  queen,  the  royal  nrin- 
ceflses,  and  Prince  F.  G.  Chriatian.  He  also  reeolved  to  moael  a 
pair  of  baa-reliefs  on  "  The  Baptism  of  Jesus  "  and  "  The  Institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper "  for  the  Free  Kirk.  To  the  commis- 
sioners of  that  kirk  he  proposed  to  execute  figures  of  Christ  and  the 
twelve  apostles. 

On  his  way  in  returning  to  Home  he  visited  Warsaw,  where 
Thorvaldsen  asked  permission  to  model  a  bust  of  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia,  who  was  in  the  Polish  capital  at  the  time,  and  the  favour 
refused  to  Canova  was  granted  to  Thorvaldsen.  On  his  re-arriyal 
in  Bome  pupils  flocked  to  his  studio,  and  aa  he  had  many  commis- 
sions, he  gave  the  preliminary  business  of  modelling  into  their 
hands,  and  having  mrected  them  how  to  prepare  the  material  for 
receiving  his  couceptions,  gave  only  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
clay  before  they  were  cast  in  plaster,  as  a  preHminary  to  their 
being  permanized  in  marble. 

He  spent  upwards  of  six  months  in  preparing  his  figure  of  Christ, 
and  persevered  even  against  his  own  keenly  felt  despair  of  success. 
It  was  modelled  in  Jan.,  1822,  and  simultaneously  with  it  he  was 
occupied  with  his  bas-relief  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness. 
In  the  autumn  of  1822  Canova  died ;  and  by  tne'accidental  discharge 
of  a  pistol  hj  a  boy  Thorvaldsen  was  nearly  '*  erased  from  life.*' 
As  a  recognition  of  the  providence  of  his  escape  he  prepared  a  font 


design  for  a  monument  to  Pope 
time  he  had  his  hands  full  of  engagements,  and  it  was  not  till 
March,  1825,  that  this  design  was  moaelled ;  and  no  sooner  was  it 
seen  than  admiration  greeted  it;  though  great  scandal  was  felt 
"that  a  heretic  should  execute  a  monument  for  the  foremost 
Church  in  Christendom  to  the  memory  of  the  head  of  that  Church." 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  Pope  Leo 
XII.  himself  suggesting  that  when  any  ceremony  of  the  Church 
took  place  in  which  the  president  usually  took  part  Thorvaldsen 
might  **  announce  himself  as  indisposed" 

Thorvaldsen  opened  the  year  1828  with  his  '*  Cupid  leading  a 
Crouching  Lion,"  completed  the  "  Jason,"  which  Mr.  Hope  bought 
in  his  days  of  poverty,  and  sent  off  to  Copenhagen  plaster  models  of 
"  Christ  and  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  works  on  which  he  had  been 
more  or  less  engaged  for  seven  years.  In  1829  he  was  asjped  to 
produce  a  statue  of  Lord  Byron,  which  he  did.  This  was  intended 
for  Westminster  Abbey,  but  it  was  refused  a  place  there ;  it  was 
also  rejected  at  St.  Paul's,  and  it  is  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1831,  Sir  Walter  Scott  visited  Italy,  and 
was  anxious  to  make  acquaintance  with  Thorvaldsen,  and  the 
sculptor  immortalized  tiieir  intimacy  by  a  bust  of  the  poet-novelist* 
He  also  produced  a  bust  of  Horace  Vemet,  who  painted  his  por- 
trait as  a  return  compliment.  In  this  year  he  formally  adopted  his 
daughter  Elise,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  Colonel  YonPnlsen. 
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In  1832  eholera  broke  out  in  Eome,  and  great  oonBtemation  was 
felt  thronghont  the  city,  from  which  many*-and  among  them 
Thorraldsen — tried  to  escape ;  but  the  corcUm  sanitaire  was  dosely 
kept,  and  he  was  compelled  to  rettum  to  the  risk  he  wished  to 
SToid.  Hifl  next  years  were  distinguished  by  great  industry,  in- 
rentireneas,  and  lofty  ideality.  Among  the  works  of  this  period 
we  may  note — a  bas-relief  for  a  monument  to  Gutenberg ;  "  Par- 
nsssusf'—*  frieze ;  "The  Four  Evangelists;"  "Eaphael;"  "Ne- 
mesis;" "The  Seasons;"  "  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity;"  Statue  of 
Frederick  Schiller;  a  series  of  bas-relievoa  in  illustration  of 
Homer's  poems ;  a  number  of  classical  statues  and  bas-reliefs ;  a 
statue  of  Gk>ethe,  with  bas-relief  medallions ;  Homer  Singing  to  the 
Greeks ;"  "  Adam  and  Eye ;"  "  Yulcan ;"  &c.,  Slg.  This  was  a  time  of 
einiest,  persistent,  and  eleyated  life  with  him ;  he  was  at  his  best  in 
thought  and  ezecutiye  skill,  and  he  felt  the  thrill  of  a  passionate 
joy  as  he  saw  the  labours  of  his  hands  fill  the  souls  of  others  with 
gladness.  In  these  days  he  held  the  highest  rank  among  the  men 
of  mark  in  !EU>me,  and  few  of  the  thoughtful  and  high-minded 
entered  Borne  without  endeayouring  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  artist 
and  admission  to  his  studio.  At  this  favourable  moment  we  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  following  personal  look  at  him, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  author  of  a  treatise  "  On  the  Beau- 
tiful, the  Pieturesque,  and  the  Sublime  ;*  "  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Beautiful,"  and  many  other  works  of  intense  philosophical  interest 
—whom  kindredness  of  taste  and  an  eaxlj  acquired  reputation 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  esthetics  made  welcome  to 
Tborraldaen's  friendship : — 

"Whether  it  be  that  the  mass  of  brain  which  is  needed  for  the  devebp- 
nent  of  genius  demands  so  much  nourishment  as  to  starve  all  the  other 
orgiQs,  or  that  the  mobility  of  mind  which  accompanies  genius  constantly 
tends  to  eddj  into  egotism,  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  men  of  genios  are 
often  eccentric  beings,  straoffe  to  look  at,  and  very  egotistical  in  their  talk. 
To  meet  a  fiiTourite  author  for  the  first  time,  until  the  eye  becomes  aooos- 
tomed  to  his  figure  and  the  ear  to  his  tongue,  is  often  one  of  the  disappoint- 
ments of  Ufe. 

"Bat  this  discord  only  enhances  the  charm  that  ii  felt  when  a  man  of 
gGiiQs  is  met  with,  who  has  also  a  noble  appearance  and  a  dignified  yet 
laodest  and  genial  presence ;  and  such  are  to  be  met  with  sometimes. 
ThorraldBcn  was  such  a  one.  His  head  and  shoulders  were  Jupiter-like, 
aod  his  whole  figure  was  very  solidlybuilt  and  well-proportioned,  but  not 
till  enough  to  be  grand.  If  John  Wilson  and  he  had  been  seen  together, 
^  one  who  did  not  know  who  either  was,  it  might  hare  been  reasonably 
<^oneIaded  that  they  were  brothers — 

*  Par  nobile  fratrum ;' 

Wilson  bemg  the  younger  brother,  who  had  to  do  for  himself  in  the  worlds 
aad  ThorraldMn  '  the  laird.'  They  were  rery  like  each  [other :  but  yet 
tbere  was  a  great  differenoe  between  them  too.  Wilson  was  all  enthusiasm 
aad  ranscolar  action.  He  was  an  athlete,  who  eren  in  bronse  required  to 
h«  pot  in  an  altitude  implying  action,  as  the  sculptor  Steel  has  so  suocess- 
fi%  done  in  his  statue  of  Wilson  in  Edinburgh.    Thorraldsen,  on  the 
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oMitnunf,  was  all  repoie.  HU  kabitual  morements  might  eren  be  iaid  to 
bftTe  been  slow.  Still  there  was  a  remarkable  similitude  between  these  two- 
admirable  men.  But  their  spheres  of  li£e  and  their  elect  fields  of  action 
were  so  dissimilar  that  great  differenoes  also  were  inevitable.  Wilson  lived 
in  a  field  which  was  quite  congenial  to  him,  and  he  needed  not  to  put  his 
natural  impetuosity  under  any  restraint.  But  of  Thorraldsen,  as  Principal 
of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  at  Borne,  it  was  expected  that  he  should  be 
often  at  court,  and  therefore  he  had  to  be  reserved  in  society ;  for  the  whole 
system  of  government  at  Borne  was  most  hateful  to  his  soul.  But  silence 
and  reserve  were  not  unnatural  to  him.  In  his  own  studio,  or  in  that  of 
some  brother  artist  whom  he  could  trust,  he  soon  became  ver^  genial  and 
confiding,  and  even  dreamy  and  careless  as  to  what  he  said.  He  was  very 
much  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him ;  and  no  Wonder.  Along  with  a 
superiority  to  all  which  every  one  felfc^  he  took  pleasure  in  listening  to 
others,  and  was  fiill  of  sympathy  with  the  endeavours  of  all  who  were- 
aiming  at  the  creation  of  the  beautiful.  This  was  his  own  elect  fi^id  of 
action ;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  in  tiie  creation  of  pure  or  abstract 
beauty,  as  a  sculptor,  he  has  never  been  equalled  since  the  days  of  andent 
Greece.  Several  other  sculptors  have  equalled,  if  they  have  not  even  sur- 
passed him  in  modelling  forms  of  individualized  beauty^youths,  women, 
heroes,  senators,  &c  But  no  one  has  equalled  Thorvaldsen  in  clothing  in 
marble  pure  ideas  such  as  those  of  the  Grecian  mythology  and  of  Christianity. 
The  nearest  approach  to  him  is  perhaps  our  own  John  Flaxman. 

**  He  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  greatest  sculptor  since  Michael  Angelo. 
But  the  two  can  scarcely  be  compared,  except  as  to  the  excellence  of  both 
as  men.  Michael  AngeIo*s  genius  as  a  sculptor  (for  ho  was  mush  more 
than  a  sculptor)  displayed  itself  chiefly  in  rendering  tolerable  and  even 
pleasing  to  the  eye  those  very  features  which  Thorvaldsen  endeavoured  to 
suppress  to  the  utmost  extent  that  truth  would  permit.  The  greatness  of 
mmd  and  force  of  character  which  Michael  Angelo  knew  how  to  impart  to 
his  statues  reconciled  the  eye  to  an  amount  of  muscular  development  and 
action,  and  even  strain,  which  can  be  pleasine  only  to  the  anatomist.  Thor- 
valdsen, on  the  contrary,  smoothed  down  aU  that  and  every  salient  point, 
or  light,  or  shadow,  that  might  distract  the  mind  of  the  spectator  from  the 
unity  of  the  idea  which  he  £sired  to  embody  in  the  marble. 

«  This  we  think  he  sometimes  carried  too  far.  In  beholding  his  Christ 
in  the  Free  Church  in  Copenhagen  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
statue,  to  avoid  considering  the  rorm  which  alone  could  possibly  be  beneath 
the  drap^,  and  to  confine  the  eye  to  the  contemplation  of  the  marble  as  a 
whole.  X  et  this  statue,  with  the  accompanying  Apostles,  is  his  greatest 
work.  And  a  truly  great  work  it  is,  whether  we  simply  consider  the 
marbles  as  they  stand  there,  or  call  to  mind  how  they  came  to  be  there  in 
marble  instead  of  terra-ootta,  which  was  ordered  as  alone  answerable  to  the 
funds  at  disposal.  This  present  to  his  country,  and  that  at  a  time,  too, 
when  the  Danes  were  upbraiding  him  year  after  year  with  an  utter  want  of 
patriotism  unworthy  of  any  Dane,  was  one  of  the  fine  manifestations  of  his 
truly  elevated  and  generous  nature ;  and  Copenhagen  may  well  be  proud 
both  of  them  and  of  him  who  was  their  ersator. 

"Thorvaldsen  was  the  first  soolytor  who  sucoeedad  fully  in  realiaing  in 
marble  the  idea  of  an  apostle.  Canova  and  others  before  him  had  made 
many  statues  for  apostles ;  but  though  they  were  a  great  improvement  oa 
those  of  Bemim  and  those  of  his  atyki,  yet  th^  were  all  either  Gredan 
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aenaton  or  heroes.  No  one  but  Thonraidnen  has  fully  saoceeded  in  givifig 
in  one  form  at  once  the  manliness  and  the  gentleness  of  redeemed  humanity, 
the  hacmonions  sjntfaeeiB  in  marble  of  the  lines  which  express  now  juatioe, 
now  oharity,  the  two  yirtues  of  which  all  the  yirtues  are  but  diifferent 
foims.  Kot  onlj  did  Thorraldsen  succeed  in  this,  howcTer.  He  succeeded 
in  sustaining  this  idea  through  the  whole  apostolate^  and  working  it  into 
at  least  ten  different  formal  In  his  own  estimation,  at  least,  he  failed  in 
two  out  of  the  twelve.  And  in  putting  himself  in  the  year  1835  to  no  small 
trouble  in  order  to  put  the  writer  of  this  notice  in  possession  of  the  first 
engrsTings  of  bis  Apostles,  he  refused  to  allow  him  to  carry  from  his  studio 
two  of  the  twelre." 

AfWr  this  agreeable  remimscence  we  pass  on  to  our  narrative  of 
bis  doinffs. 

In  Jmj,  1838,  he  left  Italy  for  Copenhagen,  where  he  arrived  in 
September.  He  was  reeeiTed  with  demonstrations  of  joy,  and 
Dumerons  congratulatory  addresses  were  presented  to  him.  His 
n^ncipal  works  in  Christian  art  were  to  be  collected  into  the  Free 
£irk  of  Copenhagen,  and  all  his  collections  of  books,  coins,  paint- 
ings, statuary,  &c.,  were  to  form  a  Museum  Tkorvaldsenianum.  He 
took  up  hii  residence  in  his  apartments  at  Charlottenburg,  erected 
spacious  studios  there,  and  brought  out  the  treasures  of  art  he  had 
created  in  Some  to  decorate  the  workshop  he  had  established  in 
Copenhagen ;  and  here  people  flocked  to  see  the  pride  of  Denmark, 
easel  in  hand,  bringing  the  oeautifol  into  being.  On  Whit  Sunday, 
1839,  the  Free  Kirk  was  consecrated ;  all  the  statues  were  in  their 
^aoes ;  the  font  was  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  at  that  font  which 
ae  had  made  Thorvaldsen  stood,  holding  in  his  arms  the  infant 
daughter  of  his  pupil  and  friend  Freund  in  the  character  of  sponsor. 

From  Copenhagen  he  reirod  to  Nyso,  and  there  he  prepared  his 
prises  for  the  chief  entrance  of  the  Free  Kirk,  Christ's  entrance 
mto  Jerusalem,  and  Christ's  progress  from  Pilate's  hall  to 
Golgotha. 

His  Majesty  Frederick  YI.  offered  a  site  for  the  Thorvaldsen 
Museum  on  Christianborg,  and  the  plans  of  BindesboU  haying  been 
accepted,  the  erection  of  the  building  was  proceeded  with.  After 
enjoying  a  home  visit,  delighting  his  countrymen  with  the  sight  of 
kis  many  decKHrations,  attending  innumerable  parties,  playing  at  his 
&Toarite  game  of  the  lottery,  listening  to  Andersen's  improved 
stories.  Oersted's  physico-pmlosophy,  and  CEhenschlager's  auto- 
bio^phieal  narrations,  he  began  to  bethink  himself  of  his  un* 
finished  works  at  Borne,  and  to  long  to  be  there  again.  In  the 
summer  of  1841  he  set  out,  and  going  by  way  of  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Frankfort,  Stuttgart,  Munich,  &c. — in  all  of  which  he  was  received 
witii  almost  princely  honours,— reached  Bome  in  September.  Here 
he  executed  "  The  Shepherds  worshipping  Jesus  in  the  Manger," 
BQggested  by  a  Christmas  Eve  entertunment ;  Yulcan,  ana  his 
favourite  piece,  "  The  Ghraces ;"  produced  second  models  of  those 
two  apostles  whom  he  would  not  allow  Dr.  J.  £.  More,  vicar,  to 
take  the  engravings  of  from  his  studio*  "  St.  Andrew,"  the  patron. 
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saint  of  the  doctor's  native  land,  and  *'  Thaddeus,"  and  a  great 
many  Scriptnre  bas-relieyos. 

In  Sept.,  1842,  he  left  Eome  for  Copenhagen,  travelling  overland 
by  Marseilles,  Straabnrg,  Mannheim,  Mayence,  Frankfort,  Altona, 
^c,  reaching  home  at  his  daughter's  (Elise  Yon  Paulsen)  23rd 
Oct.  Next  day  he  visited  the  museum,  which  had  just  been 
covered  in.  During  the  year  he  took  a  likeness  of  his  son-in-law, 
Albert  Yon  Paulsen,  as  a  hunter ;  executed  statues  of  "  iEscula- 
pius  "  and  ''  Hercules,"  and  bas-relievos  of  Justice  and  Strength, 
Architecture,  Painting,  and  Sculpture;  Thalia  and  Melpomene; 
Science  and  Art ;  The  I^ursing  of  Justice ;  Hymen  with  Torches, 
-Ac.  During  the  winter  of  1843  he  was  very  unwell,  and  on  the 
dawning  morning  of  1844,  though  he  wished  to  commemorate  the 
new  year,  as  usual,  by  some  work  of  art,  he  was  unable  to  do  so. 
About  the  middle  of  June  he  was  able  to  sketch  his  "  Genius  of 
Peace ; "  afterwards  he  prepared  his  "  Grenius  of  Poetry,"  and  made 
two  sketches  of  the  '*  Grenius  of  Sculpture."  He  gradually  declined 
in  health  during  the  month  of  March,  and  became  seriously  dis- 
posed towards  death.  On  the  24th  of  March,  after  a  sleepless 
night,  he  took  breakfast  and  began  to  work  at  his  bust  of  Luther. 
Hi  dined  at  Baron  Stampers,  with  Andersen  and  (Ehenschlager,  and 
after  dinner  went  to  spend  the  evening  at  the  theatre. 

There  he  seated  himself  in  his  accustomed  box,  and  saluted  his 
friends  as  usual;  the  curtain  was  as  yet  unraised ;  he  leaned  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  and  at  that  moment  death  lifted  up  for  him 
the  curtain  which  disclosed  to  him  another  world  and  theatre  than 
that  which  his  soul  had  left.  It  is  not  ours  to  penetrate  into  "  the 
theatre  of  God's  judgments,"  and  we  shall  not  venture  into  that 
Presence  before  whom  angels  veil  their  faces  with  their  wiligs. 

On  the  26th  his  remains  were  carried  by  loving  artist  hands  into 
the  great  room  of  the  Academy,  and  here  his  corpse  was  watched 
day  and  night.  On  the  30th  his  coffin  was  received  into  the  Free 
Kirk,  where  it  lay  till  6th  Sept.,  1848,  when  it  was  removed  to  the 
museum  which  he  had  endowed,  and  to  which  he  had  contributed 
the  products  of  his  art-life.  Here,  at  his  own  request,  BindesboU 
had  prepared  in  the  centre  of  the  open  court.  Into  the  dark 
depths  of  this  he  had  once  looked.  He  saw  then  only  the  grave. 
Death  was  invisible  though  near.  He  stilled  the  heart,  unnerved 
the  band,  and  froze  with  his  icy  touch  the  thinldng  brain.  Over 
him  he  had  power,  but  his  works  are  deathless.  We  know  they 
remain ;  can  we  believe  that  their  former  is  from  the  book  of  being 
Tazed  quite  P  Is  it  not  true,  as  he  said,  "  the  sculptor  must  go  up 
diigher  "  P 
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Ch  (Essagisi 


DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

BsBATivo  societies,  the  offspring  of  free  speech,  have,  and  are 
exerting  still  a  very  powerful  influence  on  the  tone  and  condition 
of  society.  By  them  thought  has  received  a  mighty  stimulus, 
deeply  cherished  prejudices  an  overpowering  blow,  whilst  energies 
long  latent  have  been  called  forth  to  do  vigorous  battle  with  the 
many  moral  obstacles  that  clog  the  pathway  of  the  human  soul  in 
its  strivings  after  the  truth  and  peace  of  God. 

But  wita  the  advantages  which  they  thus  offer  up  to  all  men,  and 
especially  to  these  embarking  in  the  stirring  life  or  our  great  cities, 
tkere  are  also  certain  dangers  which,  if  not  carefully  avoided,  may 
greatly  neutralise  their  just  influence  upon  character. 

Archbishop  Whately  says,  in  his  "  Elements  of  Logic,"  that  *  *  debat- 
ing societies  are  certainly  free  from  the  objections  which  lie  against 
the  ordinary  mode  of  theme- writing,  since  the  subjects  discussed  are 
QBually  sucn  as  the  speakers  do  feel  a  real  interest  in ;  but  then  that 
which  is  the  proper  object  of  true  eloquence — to  carrjr  one's  point, 
to  convince  or  persuade,  rather  than  to  display  ability — is  more  likely 
to  be  lost  sight  of  when  the  main  object  avowedly  is  to  learn  to  speak 
well  and  to  show  it." 

It  must  foe  admitted  that  too  often  such  fears  are  fully  realized,  and 
a  ready  tongue,  aided  by  a  few  stock  quotations,  seems  more  sought 
after  than  the  honest  and  feeling,  though  it  may  be  rugged  sen- 
teoces  of  a  thoughtful  mind. 

Od  the  other  hand,  it  is  foolish  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact, 
tliat  those  whose  great  object  it  is  to  cultivate  their  minds,  and 
tone  their  tongues  to  sing  with  melody  the  high  praises  of  righ- 
teoosness  and  truth,  always  in  the  end  command  respect  and  con* 
fid^ce. 

They  may  never  dazzle,  but  they  will  give  light,  or  point  to  its 
dawning ;  uiey  will  not  with  presumptuous  haste  pass  opinions  on 
tliiog^  whose  dimensions  are  too  great  for  them,  but  wait  for  oppor- 
tunities when  well-digested  thought  may  be  expressed  with  the 
abiding  influence  of  conscientious  belief. 

And  these  are  they  who  avoid  the  quiolcsands  spoken  of  by  the 
writer  to  whom  reference  has  been  made,  when  he  says,— 

''If,  while  young  men's  faculties  are  in  an  immature  state,  and 
t])eir  knowle^e  scanty  and  imperfectly  arranged,  they  are  preter- 
natorally  humed  into  a  habit  of  fluent  elocution,  they  are  likely  to 
retain  through  life  a  careless  facility  of  pourin|j^  forth  ill-digested 
thoughts  in  well-turned  phrases,  and  an  aversion  to  cautious  re- 
fleetion." 
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A  man  will  thus  have  been  qualifying  himself  only  for  the  lion'» 
part  in  the  interlude  of  Pjramus  and  Thisbe : — 

8ttug,  "  Haye  you  the  lion's  part  written,  pray  you  ?  if  it  be,  gire  it  me,  for 

I  am  slow  of  study." 
QiUnce.  '*  You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing  butT  roaring.*' 

The  suggestion  follows  that  "  none  should  introduce  themselves 
to  this  kind  of  practice  too  early,  always  taking  care  at  the  same 
time  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  general  cultivation  of  their 
minds." 

Advice  like  this,  coming  as  it  does  from  one  thoroughly  con- 
versant as  he  was  with  tne  various  temperaments  and  peculiar 
foibles  of  young  men,  cannot  but  call  forth  the  most  earnest  con- 
sideration: Yet  the  task  is  one  that  amounts  almost  to  an  impossi* 
bility — to  settle  at  what  time  a  young  man  may  with  modest  con- 
fidence presume  to  express  his  opinions,  and  declare  his  principles 
in  public.  Here  it  is  well  to  remember,  as  Dr.  Watts  has  it,  that 
"  the  mind's  the  stature  of  the  man."  William  Pitt  was  Prime 
Minister  of  England  before  completing  his  twenty -sixth  year; 
Mozart  attained  European  fame  wnen  scarcely  a  youth,  and  poor ; 
wonderful  Chatterton  left  the  world,  and  with  it  the  works  that 
were  his  death  and  yet  are  his  immortality,  when  less  than  twenty 
years. 

In  the  world  of  literature  and  eloquence,  as  in  tjiat  of  business, 
there  must  be  free  trade  and  healthy  competition.  The  capital  of 
mind  when  wisely  used  always  yields  a  large  per*centage.  Not  a  few 
feel  the  influence  of  nervousness  too  strongly  to  allow  them  to  stand 
up  and  openly  dissent  from  positions  taken  by  the  older  and  more 
prominent  members.  But  if  anything  is  to  be  accomplised  in  thia 
world  worthy  of  effort,  there  must  not  only  be  a  modesty  that  shall 

Preserve  from  rash  and  foolish  designs,  but  an  amount  of  self-oonfi* 
ence  that  will  execute  the  demands  of  duty,  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  rise  sufficient  to  the  emergencies  of  life.  Dean  Swifl 
said,  with  as  much  truth  as  sarcasm,  that  "  it  is  a  short  way  to 
obtain  the  reputation  of  a  wise  and  reasonable  man,— whenever  any 
one  tells  you  his  opinion,  to  agree  with  him.  It  is  undoubtedly 
most  pleasant  to  stand  on  the  winning  side  of  a  debate,  to  see  the 
flood  of  feeling  carrying  on  to  victory  that  which  you  believe  to  be 
true ;  but  to  speak  the  mind's  convictions,  though  in  the  fikce  of  a 
multitude,  is  something  which  will  act  like  a  tonic  on  the  whole  of 
a  man's  moral  nature.  The  art  of  reasoning  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  easy  way  to  prove  black  white,  or 
a  quick  method  of  demonstrating  anything  and  everything.  We 
have  to  thank  our  diplomatists,  and  many  of  our  theologians,  for 
this  common  error ;  but  for  such  there  might  have  bemi  a  more 
hearty  reception  of  the  grand  aim  of  reasoning,  which  is  to  difloover 
the  order  and  beauty  of  the  divine  laws.  Debating  societies  give 
an  impetus  to  the  search  in  bringing  together  many  minds  of 
various  capabilities  and  powers,  and  striking  out  from  each  by  the 
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intenningling  of  thought  the  light  hy  them  possessed.  For  honest 
xainds  are  alwa^  near  to  the  kingdom  of  truth,  bypossessing  that 
sensitive  condition  of  nature  on  which  the  image  of  JB!im  who  is  "  the 
Truth  "  may  be  most  indelibly  engraven. 

The  contact  of  different  opinions  is  productive  of  another  excel- 
lent result,  in  enabling  a  man  to  throw  off  mere  habits  of  thought, 
and  to  begin  to  act  from  motives  founded  on  great  principles.  To 
accomplish  this  is  an  important  advance  in  the  aevelopment  of 
character,  for  to  be  led  by  mere  tradition  is  a  bondage  of  the  living 
to  the  dead,  which  being  a  yoke  unintelligently  espoused,  neither 
honours  them  whilst  it  debases  and  confounds  the  wearers.  Froude 
says,  "  Most  men  live  and  think  by  habit ;  and  when  habit  fails 
them,  they  are  like  unskilful  sailors  who  have  lost  the  landmarks 
of  their  course,  and  have  no  compass  and  no  celestial  chart  by 
which  to  steer  their  way. 

The  most  important  time  to  a  man  is  the  "  living  present,"  and 
4;ertainly.the  days  through  which  we  are  now  passing  betoken  an 
extraorainary  development  and  excitement  of  intellectual  and  moral 
action.  On  the  results  proceeding  fVom  this  revival  of  the  higher 
forces  and  sympathies  of  our  nature  depends  the  quality  of  the 
birthright  our  children  will  inherit  from  us. 

Debating  societies,  then,  especially  when  conducted  on  Christian 
principles,  advance  the  highest  public  good,  by  clearing  the  mind 
ETom  miserable  narrowness,  and  by  showing  the  necessity  for  self- 
help  and  mutual  help  in  the  culture  of  the  head  and  heart.  They 
▼ill  send  forth  to  the  world  men  of  thought  and  action,  who,  acting 
in  the  noble  consciousness  of  high  moral  purpose,  and  who,  believing 
the  continual  presence  among  men  of  a  living  and  loving  God,  will 
do  that  which  all  find  so  difficult  to  succeed  in — their  duty. 

F.  C.  S. 


Sib  Jaax  Beown. — The  name  of  John  Brown  and  Co.  has  become  so 
ivniliar  to  the  public  through  its  imprint  upon  the  armour-plates  of  our 
XttTj,  and  throagh  the  wide  reputation  of  the  varied  manufactures  of  the 
Atlaa  Works  at  Sheffield,  that  no  one  would  think  of  inquiring  who  John 
Brown  and  Co.  are.  Kor,  now  that  the  head  of  that  respected  firm  has  had 
the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon  him,  would  many  require  to  be 
told  why  it  was  so  conferred,  there  being  circumstances  in  the  development 
of  the  armoui^plating  of  our  nav^,  well  known  to  all,  which  are  amply 
saffident  to  justify  the  honour.  Sir  John  Brown  is  a  self-made  man  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  words.  He  commenced  life  with  very  slender  means, 
but  in  course  of  time,  by  diligence  and  perseverance,  he  was  able  to  open 
works  of  his  own  on  a  moderate  scale.  Subsequently  he  erected  the  building 
from  which  the  present  extensive  works  have  sprung,  and  which  now  cover 
an  area  of  twenl^r-one  acres  of  land,  and  employ  about  4,000  hands  in  the 
manufacture  of  armour-plates,  ordnance  forgings,  railway  bars,  steel  springs, 
haibrs,  tyres,  axles,  &c.»  &c.  In  addition  to  the  introduction  of  the  iron 
manuCicfare,  Sir  John  was  the  first  to  successfully  develop  the  Bessemer 
process.  To  Sir  John  is  also  due  the  introduction  of  steel  rails,  guaran- 
teed to  outlive  ten  iron  rails  of  equal  weight,  at  very  slight  extra  cost. 
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C^je  ^Itfrutoer. 


JSnaluh  Reprints,  Johk  Milton's  "  Areopagitica."  Edited  by 
!Edwa.bd  AfiBEB,  F.E.G.S.,  &o.  London:  Alexander  Murray 
and  Son. 

Hbbb  is  a  camtaL  idea  aospicionfily  commenced.  The  editor, 
an  Associate  of  jE^ing's  College,  London,  where  he  was  a  distin- 
guished student  under  Professor  H.  Morleji  in  this  series  of  pub- 
fications — 

*'  Designs  to  place  the  masterpieces  and  the  minor  works  of  our  mighty 
past,  in  their  original  dress,  within  easy  reach  of  erery  reader  of  the  £ng- 
nsh  tongue.  By  issuing  reprints  of  productions  of  our  English  writera, 
selected — indifferently  as  to  sect,  school,  or  party — either  as  a  noble  setting 
forth  of  truth,  or  as  in  some  way  illustrating  the  progress  of  our  national 
discovery,  history,  philosophy,  literature,  or  language.  Except  that  the 
original  corrigenda  will  be  previously  applied  to  it,  and  its  abbreviationa 
expanded ;  the  text  (taken,  in  all  possible  cases,  direct  from  those  editions 
which  appear  most  fully  to  represent  the  mind  of  the  author)  will  bo  given 
in  the  old  spelling,  punctuation,  misprints,  &c.  The  reader  will  therefore 
possess  the  work  as  originally  issued ;  which,  for  all  purposes  of  the  study 
of  our  language,  is  highly  important.  The  unadulterated  text  will  be  left 
to  make  its  own  impression,  to  speak  for  itself.  A  short  introduction,  &c^ 
by  way  of  forerunner ;  and  not  many  notes — chiefly  biographical,  historical, 
or  of  manners  and  customs— as  attendants,  will  wait  upon  it.  The  series 
will  be,  to  a  large  extent,  a  tixpennjf  one ;  but  this  price  would  exclude 
many  most  valuable  and  curious  works,  simply  on  the  score  of  their  bulk. 
Many  of  the  reprints  will  therefore  appear  in  shilling  volumes.  Even  this 
will  be  insufficient  when  some  of  the  large  folio  works  are  undertaken,  such 
as  Lord  Bemers*  Translation  of  Froissari^  1528-5 ;  Edward  Fairefax'a 
Godfrey  de  Bulloigne^  1600 ;  or  works  somewhat  smaller  than  these,  such 
as  John  Lilly's  Euphuee^  1580  and  1581 ;  Jeremy  Taylor^s  Diseoune  on 
the  liberty  of  JPropheeyiny^  1647 ;  John  Bunyan*s  Soly  War,  1682 ;  and 
others.  In  these  cases — the  same  standard  of  unusual  cheapness  being 
uniformly  maintained — the  price  of  the  reprints  will  varv  with  their  size. 
Channing  Says,  *  Milton's  most  celebrated  prose  work  is  his  Areopagitica; 
or,  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  qf  Unlicensed  JPriniinyf — a  noble  work  indeed, 
a  precious  manual  of  freedom,  an  arsenal  of  immortal  weapons  for  the 
defence  of  man's  highest  prerogative,  intellectual  libertv.*  '  Many  passages 
in  this  famous  tract,'  Hallam  avers,  *  are  admirably  elc^uent ;  an  intense 
love  of  liberty  and  truth  glows  through  it ;  the  majestic  soul  of  Milton 
breathes  such  high  thoughts  as  had  not  been  uttered  before.'  Macaulay 
speaks  of  *  the  sublime  wisdom  of  the  '  Areopagitica,'  and  equally  high  en- 
comiums might  be  quoted  from  the  works  of  our  noblest  modem  writers. 
This  great  treatise,  '  preceded  by  illustrative  documents,'  a  earefoUy  com- 
posed introduction,  and  a  few  notes,  may  now  be  had,  by  any  reader  anxious 
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to  oirich  his  libnrj  and  hii  soul  with  *  the  nutained,  oheeifa],  and  znaJMtic 
cdmnen'  of  thia  Btately  [unspoken]  oration,  this  ^em  of  '  Enffliah' — the 
language  of  men  ever  famona  and  foranost  in  the  acuerementB  ot  libertj-— 
{or  tixpenct,** 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  gain  a  glimpee  of  the 
occasion,  ihe  pnrpose,  and  the  character  of  this  noUble  tract,  and 
this  we  shall  present  to  them  in  the  words  of  James  Montgomery : — 

''The  occasion  was  this : — the  Presbyterian  party  in  the  Commonwealth, 
baring  planted  themselTea  in  that  power  from  which  they  had  uprooted 
both  the  monarch  and  the  nobles,  became  as  tenacious  of  continuing  the 
bondage  of  the  press  as  they  had  been  .indignant  against  the  yoke  when  it 
was  found  galling  and  intolerable  to  themselves.  This  is  probably  the  most 
oomplete  and  penect  oration  in  onr  language,  a  few  only  of  Burke's  master- 
poeoes  being  so  snccessfnUy  elaborated  as  to  stand  in  competition  with  it. 
Mween  the  doqoenoe  of  Milton  and  that  of  the  '  old  man  eloquent,*  whom 
the  French  jBerolution  did  not  indeed  destroy,  but  converted  into  a  prophet, 
as  inspired  as  Cassandra,  and  by  the  multitude  as  little  regarded  when  ho 
gaie  note  of  evil  tidings,  there  is  considerable  resemblance.  The  character- 
istics of  both  are  intellectual  strength,  exuberant  imagination,  and  im- 
passioned utterance,  while  the  atjle  of  each  is  marked  by  implicated 
sentences,  with  frequent  parenthetic  clauses  breaking  out,  as  though  safety- 
Tatves  of  over-pressed  thought,  into  additional  illustration,  or  matter  unex- 
pected by  the  reader,  and  apparently  tmprameditated  by  the  writer  himself. 

**  This  specimen  of  Milton's  rhetorictd  power  as  an  advocate  presents  a 
galaxy  of  current  thought,  thick  sown  with  stars,  clustered  or  single,  of 
erery  lustre,  hue,  and  magnitude.  Argument,  illustration,  fancy,  wit, 
sarcasm,  and  noble  sentiment,  are  here  so  closely  arrayed,  arranged,  and 
concatenated,  as  are  not  often  found  in  Milton  himself ;  while  the  temper 
of  the  whole-- except  in  a  few  passing  strokes  at  the  prelates — is  not  only 
blameless,  but  commendable.  The  theme  is  magnificent — the  vindication  of 
man's  prerogotive  on  earth  above  the  brutes  that  perish — his  realm  of 
reason,  and  his  sovereignty  of  speech.  No  brief  qaotations  can  give  a  just 
idea  of  the  force  and  authority  of  plain  truths  with  which  the  undaunted 
xepablican  addresses  the  mien  of  his  own  party,  when  they  were  meditating 
to  impose  on  the  people  whom  their  prowess  in  the  field  had  set  free,  tho 
most  hateful  of  all  grannies,  the  enslavement  of  the  press.  '  Give  me,' 
he  exelaima, '  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely,  above  all 
liberties.' 

"  This  treatise  exemplifies  all  the  exoellenoes  of  Milton's  manner,  with 
finrer  of  its  perplexities  of  syntax  and  encumbrances  of  phrase ;  whereas, 
on  other  occasions,  his  sentences,  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose,  too  often 
resemble  trees  so  loaded  with  fruit,  that  their  branches  are  bent  down  to 
the  ground,  and  sometimes  even  trail  along  it ;  while  the  symmetry  and 
grsoe  of  his  finest  periods  are  disfigured  by  lumbering  parentheses.  In 
many  passages  of  bis  polemios,  there  is  an  intensity  of  eloquence  that  seems 
to  foae  the  multitude  of  his  thoughts,  and  send  them  glowing  white  from 
the  crucible  of  his  mind  into  the  mind  of  the  reader,  scarcely  able  to  con- 
tain them  in  the  mould  of  his  narrower  conception." 

We  snrely  could  not  adduce  better  eridence  of  the  worth  of  this 
defence  of  the  press  than  that  of  James  Montgomery,  the  advocate 
of  reform,  of  ciril  and  religious  liberty,  of  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
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and  who  himaelf  underwent  an  imprisonment  in  York  Castle»  in 
futherance  of  the  liberty  of  the  preea.  in  1796 ;  and  who  had,  beaklee 
these  political,  many  poetical  sympathies  with  Milton. 

We  regret  that  the  author  has  not  been  more  considerate  of  the 
general  ignoranoe  of  readers  in  his  notes,  which  are  all  contained 
on  one  page.  We  would  gladly  have  learned  who  was  meant  by 
"him  who  went  about  to  impair  your  merits  with  a  trivial  and 
malignant  encomium"  (p.  32),  Heiiy the VIII.'s  "Vicar of  Hell" 
(p.  47),  the  "  Discourse  written  at  l5elft,"  by  which  Armmius  was 
"  perverted  "  (p.  47),  &c.  The  present  writer  is  not  quite  sure,  bat 
he  is  almost  certain,  that  the  ImfrimcUur  quoted  by  Milton  ap- 
pears in  Bernardo  Duvanzati  Bostichi's  "  History  of  the  Schism  m 
England,"  to  which  we  would  refer  the  editor,  who  may  be  able  to 
verify  our  suggestion.  It  might  also,  perhaps,  have  been  usefully 
noted  that  this  splendid  "  appeal  was  not  successful ;  and  it  was 
not  till  1694  that  England  was  set  free  from  the  censors  of  the 
pres^." 

The  volumes  which  are  intended  to  succeed  this — Hugh  Latimer's 
"  Sermon  on  the  Ploughers,"  Stephen  Gosson's  "  Schoole  of  Abuse," 
Sir  P.  Sidney's  "  Apologie  for  Poetrie,"  &c. 

We  wish  tne  editor  and  the  scheme  all  success. 

The  Formation  of  Tenset  in  the  Cheek  Verb.    By  C.  S.  Jerram, 

M.A.,  Oxon.    London :  Biviogtons. 

Thb  verb  is  the  copestone  of  the  sentence,  and  therefore  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  verb  is  essential  to  the  correct  composition 
of  any  language  or  the  accurate  comprehension  of  the  precise  sig- 
nification and  implication  of  sentences.  The  Greek  verb  is  very 
elaborate  in  its  forms,  and  is  most  metaphysically  built  up.  This 
small  treatise  does  not  deal  with  the  metaphysics,  but  with  the  me- 
chanics of  the  structure  of  the  verb.  It  treats  of  it  as  an  element 
in  word-building,  not  in  thought-expression.  Indeed,  a  similar 
treatise  to  this  on  the  philosophy  of  the  tense-formations  of  Greek 
verbs  would  be  a  very  valuable  help  to  students.  This  work  con- 
cerns itself  with  nothing  of  that  sort,  but  is  notwithstanding  one  of 
great  utility,  as  an  endeavour  to  reduce  to  principle  that  which  has 
for  a  very  long  time  been  tauj^ht  empirically.  It  is  in  part  a  supple- 
ment and  in  part  an  exposition  of  the  rules  of  the  ordinary  gram- 
mars ;  but  it  IS  also  in  part  an  application  of  the  philosophy  of 
speech  to  the  explanation  of  the  mysteries  of  verbal  growth.  Ac- 
cording to  the  author's  opinion — one  in  which  we  thoroughly  agree 
with  him — the  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  Greek  tenses  con- 
tained in  the  old  grammars  is  arbitrary  and  unscientific  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  and  he  therefore  endeavours  to  show  that  all  the  tenses  are 
in  reality  formed  from  the  pure  stem  of  the  verb,  and  that  the 
changes  which  each  tense  makes  in  the  stem  proceed  on  fixed  and 
intelHgible  principles,  being  chiefly  regulated  by  what  are  called  the 
Zaws  of  Euphony.    To  those  who  know  the  ordinary  rules  of  aug- 
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ment  and  reduplication  in  the  Greek  rerb  this  small  treatise  will 
he  found  of  great  service.  It  traces  the  formation  of  the  tenses 
upon  a  uniform  principle,  provides  an  appendix  of  irregular  forms, 
and  subjoins  miscellaneous  questions  lor  examination.  To  those 
who  wish  not  only  to  know  but  to  understand  Greek  we  coomiend 
this  book.  Its  author  deserves  the  thanks  of  scholars,  and  espe- 
ciallf  of  self-culturists,  for  lessening  difficulties  and  lightening  the 
burdens  of  students  of  Greek. 


THE   ORBED  OF  "CIVILISATION"  BUCKLE. 

This  is  the  creed  (let  no  man  chuckle)  '  Not  in  Latin  or  in  Greek 

Of    that     great     thinker  —  Henry  Let  us  for  instruction  seek ; 

Bnckle.  j  Fools  like  Bossaet  that  might  suit, 

•*!  beliere  in  fire  and  water,  '  Who  had  better  had  been  mute. 

And  in  Fate— dame  Nature's  daugh- 
ter; 


Let  us  studj  snakes  and  flies. 
And  on  fossils  fix  our  eyes. 


Consciousness  I  set  aside ;  1   Would  weknow  what  men  should  do. 

The  dissecting-knife's  my  guide.         i   ^^  ™  whtch  the  kangaroo ; 


I  bdiere  in  steam  and  ice. 
Not  in  Tirtue  nor  in  yioe ; 
In  what  strikes  the  outward 
Not  in  mind  or  providence ; 
In  a  stated  course  of  crimes ; 
In  Kacaulaj  and  the  Timet. 
At  for  truth,  the  ancients  lost  her ; 
Plato  was  a  great  impostor. 
Morals  are  a  Tain  illusion. 
Leading  only  to  confusion. 

An  anonymous  skit  quoted  by  **  The  Flaneur"  in  Tintley's  Jfagagine 


Would  we  learn  the  mental  march, 
It  depends  on  dates  and — starch. 
I  believe  in  all  the  gases 
As  a  means  to  raise  the  masses : 
Carbon  animates  ambition ; 
Oxygen  controls  volition ; 
Whate*er  is  good  or  great  in  men 
May  be  found  in  hydrogen  ; 
And  the  body — not  the  soul — 
Governs  the  unfathered  whole.*' 


Look  at  Both  Sides  op  tes  Subject. — <*  There  is  a  soul  of  goodness 
in  things  evil,"  I  said  to  a  neighbour,  an  American  lady  of  English  parentage 
who  had  come  to  our  verandah ;  "  and  the  all-wise  Creator  has  made  nothing 
in  vain.  Yet,  with  the  fullest  fiiith  in  this  doctrine,  I  could  never  find  out 
of  what  use  the  mosquito  was,  or  what  were  its  purposes  in  the  great 
Mheme  of  the  world."  **  Perhaps  not,"  replied  the  fair  one ;  *'  but  may 
not  tliat  be  your  own  fault,  Mr,  Philosopher  ?  In  the  first  place,  mos- 
quitoes breed  in  the  marshes.  May  they  not  warn  us  of  the  necessity  of 
draming  tho  marshes,  and  carrying  off  the  stagnant  waters,  so  as  to  increase 
the  arable  surface  of  the  land  ?  In  the  second  place,  mosquitoes,  in  coun- 
tries where  there  are  no  marshes,  breed  in  the  running  streams ;  and  larvse 
of  the  mosquitoes  are  the  favourite  food  of  young  trout.  And  if  you  are 
&nd  of  trout,  why  should  the  trout  not  have  his  dinner  of  mosquito  larvss, 
to  be  fatted  for  your  enjoyment  P  In  the  thurd  place,  the  sting  of  the  mos- 
quito inoculates,  as  I  have  heard  say,  against  the  attacks  of  fevers  that  are 
prevalent  in  all  marshy  and  undrained  countries ;  and  surely  a  mosquito- 
hite  is  better  than  a  fever,  Mr.  Philosopher?"  It  is  always  in  vain  to  argue 
^th  a  lady,  so  I  said  no  more,  inwaraly  content  that  so  much  could  be 
ivged  in  behalf  even  of  the  pestilential  little  creature,  which  was  in  those 
^ys  a  veritable  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  me  and  mine. — AH  the  Tear  Bound. 
1868.  L 
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(BtXX  €olltQXTXti  €D\XX$t. 
STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  LITEEATUEE. 


Miltok'b  MnroB  Poems. 

Ob  Timb. 
(Mended  to  have  been  eet  in  a  elock-case,) 

[The  probable  date  is  1630.  The  tone  is  high  and  solemn,  and  the 
measure — consisting  of  Terses  of  five  feet  with  some  of  four  feet  inter- 
spersed— is  finely  modulated,  and  shows  great  mastery  orer  the  language  of 

Terse.] 

Fly.  envious  Time,  till  thou  run  out  thy  race  ; 

Call  on  the  lazy  leaden  stepping  hours, 
Whose  speed  is  but  the  heavy  plummet's  pace  ; 

And  fflut  thyself  with  what  thy  womb  devours, 
Which  18  no  more  than  what  is  false  and  v:itn, 

And  merely  mortal  dross  ; 

So  little  is  our  loss. 
So  little  is  thy  gain  ! 

For  when  as  each  thin^  bad  thou  hast  entombed, 
And  last  of  all  thy  greedy  self  consumed. 
Then  long  Eternity  shall  greet  our  bliss 
With  an  individual  kiss ; 
And  joy  shall  overtake  us  as  a  flood, 
When  everything  that  is  sincerely  good 
And  perfectly  divine. 
And  Truth,  and  Peace,  and  Love,  shall  ever  shine 

Helps  to  paraphrasing. 

Line  1.  Pass  quickly  ;  ill-natured ;  exhaust ;  course. 

2.  Summon  to  greater  swiftness  ;  indolent. 

3.  Haste ;  merely  ;  weighty  j  rate  of  progress. 

4.  Satiate;  consumes. 

5.  Deceptive;  worthless. 

6.  Nothing  more  than  perishing  trash. 

7.  Insignificant ;  tlie  damage  we  sufier. 

8.  Advantage. 

9.  Bf  cause  that ;  evil ;  engulfed. 

10.  Insatiable ;  brought  to  destruction. 

11.  At  that  time;  welcome  us  to  happiness. 

12.  Inseparable. 

13.  Delight ;  come  upon ;  like. 

14.  Indisputably  advantsigeous. 

15.  Altotxether  God-Uke. 

16.  Constantly  cast  light. 
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Above  the  supreme  throne 

Of  Him,  to  whose  happy-maJcing  eight  alone 

When  once  our  heavenly  guided  soul  shall  climb 

Then,  all  this  earthy  grosenese  quit. 

Attired  with  stars,  we  shall  for  ever  eit. 
Triumphing  over  death,  and  chance,  and  thee,  O  Time ! 

17.  Aroimd;  onlikenable  seat. 

18.  Blessed  and  bless-giying  countenance  only. 

19.  As  soon  as ;  €k)d-led  spirits  ;  attain  unto. 

20.  Worldly  i  weight  of  sinfulness ;  oast  off. 

21.  Arrayed ;  hold  our  allotted  place. 

22.  TiotoriouB. 


Oh  ths  Death  op  ▲  Fais  Ikpaitt  nxiKa  ov  a  Cough. 

["  Towards  the  end  of  1625,  or  about  a  year  after  the  marriage  of  the  poet's 
lifter  with  Mr.  Edward  Phillips,  of  the  Crown  Office,  there  hiM  been  bom  to 
the  young  pair  a  little  girl,  making  the  scrivener  (John  Milton,  sen.)  for 
the  first  time  a  grandfather  and  the  poet  an  uncle.  But  the  little  stranger 
has  appeared  in  the  world  at  an  untoward  time.  It  is  in  the  winter,  when 
the  pestilence  is  abroad.  Not  to  the  pestilence,  however,  but  to  death  in 
one  of  its  commoner  and  less  awful  forms  was  the  child  to  fall  a  victim. 
The  poet  has  just  teen  her  and  learnt  to  scan  her  little  features,  when  the 
eburush  and  snowy  winter  nips  the  delicate  blossom,  and  after  a  few  days 
of  hoping  anguish  over  the  difficult  little  breath,  the  mother  yields  her  dar* 
Img  to  the  grave.  Ere  he  goes  back  to  Cambridge  for  the  Lent  term, 
M^ton  writes  the  little  elegy,  which  helped  to  console  the  mother  then,  and 
which  now  preserves  her  grief.  The  heading  *  Anno  ^tatis  17 '  fixes  the 
jear,  and  the  allusions  in  the  poem  determine  the  season." — MaeaofCe 
**MiUo»/*  p.  144.  So  far  as  is  known  t3  us,  this  elegy  is  Milton's  earliest 
attempt  at  original  poetic  composition.  It  did  not  appear  in  the  collection 
of  venee  pnbluhed  oy  him  in  1646,  but  nearly  half  a  century  after  its  occa- 
sioD,  in  1673. 

**  Milton  commences  by  representing  the  subject  of  his  verse  under  the 
figure  of  a  flower,  and  he  supposes  that  Winter,  envious  of  the  success  of 
Aquilo  (». «.,  Boreas),  his  charioteer,  in  carrying  off  Orithyia,  resolved  to 
purvey  himself  a  wife  in  like  fashion.  Mounting  then  his  *  icy-pearled' 
<sr,  he  wandered  through  the  air  till  he  espied  this  fair  one ;  but  unaware 
of  his  *■  cold,  kind  embrace,'  he  '  unhoused  her  virgin  soul  from  her  fair 
biding-place.*  The  poet  consoles  her  by  calling  to  mind  the  parallel  &te  of 
Hyadnthus  j  but  he  cannot  persuade  himself  that  she  is  really  dead,  and 
he  prays  her  to  inform  him  whether  she^has  become  a  dweller  of  Empyrean, 
or  of  Elysian  field,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  her  so  speedy  depiurture. 
He  asks  if  she  was  a  star  fitllen  from  the  sky,  which  Jove  had  restored  to  its 
pUoe,  or  a  goddess  who  had  fled  to  conceal  herself  on  earth  during  a  late 
attack  of  iSirth's  sons  on  the  *  sheeny  heaven ;'  was  she  Astnea,  or  Mercyi 
*that  sweet  smiling  vouth,'  or  the  matron  '  white-robed '  Truth,  or  any 
other  of  *that  heavenly  brood,*  or  finally  one  of  'the golden- winged '  host  of 
•ngels  come  down  to  show  to  mankind '  what  creatures  heaven  doth  bread.* 
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In  the  close  he  consoles  the  mother  for  her  loss,  and  assures  her  that  if  she 
bears  patiently,  God  will  give  her  another  ofispring,  that  will  make  her 
name  fiye  '  till  the  world's  last  end ' — an  assurance  verified  at  least  by  tliis 
poem* 

**  The  language  of  this  [elegiac]  ode  is  exquisitely  poetic,  and  the  iina- 
ffery  and  sentiments  give  eyidence  of  the  first  faint  dawn  of  the  '  Paradise 
£ost.'  The  measure  is  the  poet*s  own  formation  ;  for  adopting  the  seren- 
lined  stanza  used  by  Chaucer  in  his  *  Troilus  and  Cressida,'  and  some  of 
his  other  poems,  and  by  Sackville  in  his  Induction  to  the  *  Mirror  of  ICagis- 
trates,'  he  changed  the  last  line  from  the  original  form  of  fi?e  feet  to  one  of 
six  feet,  as  in  the  Spenserian  stansa."— TAomo*  Keightley't  <*  L^€^  Oniniont, 
and  Writinffs  of  JkRUon;'  p.  252.  We  think  it  is  highly  probable,  from  the 
peculiarly  Shaksperian  phraseology  employed  in  the  poem,  that  Milton's 
more  immediate  model  in  yersification  is  '  The  Bape  of  Lucreoe,'  improred 
for  his  purpose  by  haying  added  to  it  the  fiowing  sweep  of  the  Alexandrine 
dose  ox  the  Spenserian  stonza. 

I. 

O  7AIBB8T  flower,  (I)  no  sooner  blown  but  *  hlcutcdt 

Soft  silken  primrose  fading  timelessly. 
Summer's  chief  honour,  if  thou  hast  out-lasted 

Bleak  Winter's  force  that  made  thy  blossom  dry; 

For  he,  being  amorous^  on  that  loyely  dye 
That  did  thy  cheek  envermeil,  thought  to  kiss. 
But  killed,  alas !  and  then  bewailed  hia  fatal  bliss. 

II. 

For  since  ffrim  Aquilo,  (2)  his  charioteer 

By  boisterous  rape  the  Athenian  damsel  (3)  got. 

He  thought  it  touched  his  deity  full  near. 
If  likewise  he  some  fair  one  wedded  not. 
Thereby  to  wipe  away  the  irjfamous  blot 

Of  lonff'uncoupled  bed  and  childless  eld. 

Which,  'mongst  the  wanton  gods,  a  foul  reproach  was  held. 


(1)  That  the  '*  fair  infant "  of  this  poem  was  the  child  of  Milton's  sister 
there  is  nothing  in  the  poem  itself  to  proye ;  but  the  fiict  is  decided  by  a 
reference  to  the  poem  m  Philip's  "Life  of  Milton."  "The  poem  was 
written,"  says  Philips,  "  upon  the  death  of  one  of  his  sister's  children  (a 
daughter),  who  died  in  infancy  (p.  xix)." — Masson's  Milton,  p.  145. 

(2)  Aquilo  or  Boreas,  the  north- wind,  called  also  clear  weather  producer 
or  {ro»t-bringer,  son  of  Astneus  (starry)  and  Eos  (ctoint).  He  feu  in  loye 
with  Orithyia,  and  carried  her  off  to  his  dwelling  in  a  caye  in  Mount 
Hasemus.  The  Athenians  describe  the  destruction  of  Xerxes'  fleet  to  the 
fayourable  regard  for  the  country  of  his  wife  felt  by  Boreas,  and  erected 
altars  to  his  honour,  instituting  thereafter  the  festiyal  Boreastni, 

(3)  Orithyia,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens  and  FzaxitheSf 
whom  Aquilo  abducted. 

*  Modem  granmiar  requires  **  than  "  after  a  oomparatire. 
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III. 

So,  numnied  up  in  icy-pearl  ^d  car. 
Through  middle  empire  of  thefHiezing  air, 

He  wandered  long,  till  thee  he  spied  from  far ; 
There  ended  was  his  quest,  there  ceased  his  eare  ; 
Down  he  descended  from  his  snow-soft  chair, 

But,  all  unawares,  with  his  cold,  kind  embrace 

Unhoused  th j  virgin  soul  from  her  fair  £t{^»i»^-place. 

IT. 

Yet  art  thou  not  inalarious  in  i^jfate; 
For  so  Apollo,  (4)  with  unweeting  hand. 

Whilom  did  slay  his  dear  loved  mate. 
Young  Hyacinth,  (6)  bom  on  Eurotas*  (6)  strand. 
Young  Hyacinth,  the  pride  of  Spartan  (7)  land ; 

Bat  then  transformed  him  to  the  purple  flower ; 

Alack  that  so  to  change  thee  Winter  had  no  power ! 

V. 

Yet  can  I  not  persuade  me  thon  art  dead. 

Or  that  thy  corse  corrupts  in  earth's  durk  womb. 

Or  that  thy  Deauties  lie  in  wormy  hed, 
Hid  from  the  world  in  a  low-delvid  tomb ; 
Could  heaven  tor  pity  thee  so  strictly  doom  ? 

Oh  no  I  for  something  in  thy  face  did  shine 

Above  mortality,  that  showed  thou  wast  divine. 

VI. 

JResolve  me  then,  O  soul  most  surely  blest 

gf  so  it  be  that  thou  these  plaints  dost  hear), 
me,  bright  spirit,  where'er  thou  hoverest. 
Whether  above  that  high  first-moving  sphere^ 
Or  in  the  Elysian  field[s,  if  such  there  were ; 
Oh,  sav  me  true,  if  thon  wert  mortal  wight. 
And  why  from  us  so  quickly  thou  didst  take  thy  flight  I 

(4)  Apollo,  who,  as  the  god  whose  arrows  produce  all  sudden  deaths,  is 
here  personified  as  Winter.    See  below  stanza,  iv.,  line  2. 

(5)  Hyaeinthns,  son  of  king  Amyclas,  a  beautifol  youth,  beloved  by 
ApoUo  and  Zephyruv.  By  the  jealousy  of  Zephyrus,  Apollo's  quoit  wasy 
«nDe  they  were  playine,  caused  to  hit  Hyacinth  on  the  head.  He  died 
insfcantfy,  and  from  his  blood  sprung,  by  Apollo's  decree,  the  purple  flower 
vhieb  bears  that  name. 

(6)  Bnrotas  was  the  chief  river  in  IJaconia  ;  on  the  right  bank  of  it,  about 
20  Bailee  from  the  sea,  Sparta  stood. 

(7)  Sparta  or  Lacedsemon,  the  capital  of  Laconia  or  Laoonioa,  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  bounded  east  and  south  by  the  sea. 
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YII. 

Wert  tHou  some  star  whicli  from  the  ruined  roof 
Of  shaked  Olympas  (8)  by  mischance  didst  fall ; 

Which  careful  Jove  (9),  in  Nature's  true  behoof. 
Took  up,  and  in  fit  place  didst  re-install  ? 
Or  did  of  late  Earth's  (10)  sons  besiege  the  wall 

Of  sheeny  heaven,  and  thou  some  goddess  (11)  fled, 

Amongst  us  here  below  to  hide  thy  nectar* d  head  P 

VIII. 

Or  wert  thou  that  just  maid,  who  once  brfore 
Forsook  the  hated  earth,  O  tell  me  sooth. 

And  cam'st  again  to  visit  us  once  more  P 
Or  wert  thou  [Mercy]  that  sweet-smiling  youth  P  (12) 
Or  that  crowned  matron  sage,  white-robed  Truth  P 

Or  any  other  of  that  heavenly  brood 

Let  down  in  cloudy  throne  to  do  the  world  some  goodP 

IX. 

Or  wert  thou  of  the  golden  winged  host, 
Who,  having  clad  thyself  in  human  weed, 

To  earth  from  thy  prefirSd  seat  did  post, 
And  after  short  abode  fly  back  witn  speed, 
As  if  to  show  what  creatures  heaven  doth  breed ; 

Thereby  to  set  the  hearts  of  men  on  fire 

To  scorn  the  sordid  world,  and  unto  heaven  aspire  P 

X. 

But  oh !  why  didst  thou  not  stay  here  below 

To  bless  us  with  thy  heaven-born  innocence. 
To  slake  his  wrath  whom  sin  hath  made  oxxtfoe, 

(8)  Olympus,  a  mountain  range  between  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  on 
the  summits  of  which  the  gods  had  their  several  palaces  ;  but  in  the  poets 
later  than  Homer  the  vault  of  the  sky  is  made  the  dwelling  of  the  goos. 

(9)  Zeus  or  Jupiter,  the  greatest  of  the  Olympian  gods. 

(10)  The  Titans,  children  of  Uranus,  heaven,  and  Oe,  earth  and  their 
descendants. 

(11)  Astrsa,  the    goddess  of  justice.    She  lived  among  men  in'  the 

Slden  age ;  but  when  human  wickedness  increased  on  the  earth  she  with- 
ew  in  disgust,  and  was  placed  in  the  heaven  as  a  star —  Virgo, 

(12)  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  fourth  line  is  short  by  a  foot,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  missing  word  is  *'  mercy,**  which  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  restoring  to  the  text — though  Warton  was  more  scrupulous, 
when  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  gentleman  named  Hiskin — for  in  the 
**  Ode  on  the  Nativity"  (stanza  xv.),  Truth,  Justice,  and  Merpy  are  placed 
together,  and  the  last  as  here  occupies  the  middle  station.  Mercy  and 
Tnith  were  also  associated  in  the  Scriptures — see  Psa.  xxv.  10 ;  Frov.. 
zzvi.  G.^Keightley's  *'Life,  Opinions,  and  Writings  of  MUton" 
p.  264. 
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To  turn  swi/t'Tushififf,  black  Perdition  hence, 
To  drive  away  the  tlaughtering  pestilence,  (13) 
To  stand  *twixt  us  and  our  deserved  smartt  (14) 
But  thou  canst  best  perform  that  office  where  thou  art. 

XI. 

Then  thou,  the  mother  of  so  sweet  a  child,  (15) 
Her  false-imagined  loss  cease  to  lament. 

And  wisely  learn  to  curb  thy  sorrows  wild; 
Think  what  a  present  thou  to  God  hast  sent, 
And  render  Him  with  patience  what  He  lent ; 

This  if  thou  do,  He  will  an  offspring  give. 

That  till  the  world's  last  encT shall  make  thy  name  to  live. 

Helps  to  paraphrasing. 

I. — 1.  Destroyed  by  a  sudden  force.  2.  Much  too  early.  3.  Oraament 
{iscus)  ;  surviyed.  4.  Wither  and  exhaust.  6.  In  love  with;  tint.  6.  Make 
of  a  pale  crimson.    7.  Lamented;  death- bringing ;  self-enjojment. 

n. — 1.  Hi-featured.  2.  Blustering  f  seized.  3.  Affected.  4.  God-like 
power.  5.  By  that  means  ;  disgraceful  stain.  6.  Continued  singleness  ; 
age.    7.  Lascirious ;  fault ;  thought. 

III. — 1.  Ascending.  2.  Region ;  chilly.  3.  Saw.  4.  Search  ;  diffi- 
culty. 5.  Dismounted ;  chair[iot],  car,  conreyance.  6.  Unexpectedly ; 
loring  but  chilling.     7.  Dispossessed  ;  dwelling. 

rr. — 1.  Still ;  without  honour ;  destiny.  2.  Unintentional.  3.  Formerly ; 
friend.    6.  Changed. 

y. — ^1.  Make  myself  beliere.  2.  Body  rots.  3.  Bepose ;  resting-place. 
1  Deep-dug.     5.  Loving  sorrow ;  sternly  sentence.     7.  Humanity. 

VI. — 1.  Beveal  to ;  certainly.  2.  Murmurings,  8.  Dwellest.  4.  The 
siiy  firmament.    6.  Human  being.     7.  Speedily. 

YII. — 1.  Broken.  2.  Ill-luck.  3.  Loving;  advantage.  4.  Reset.  5. 
Beoently ;  make  an  onset  on.    6.  Brilliant.    7.  Immortal. 

Vni. — 1.  In  an  early  age.    2.  Truthfully.    6.  Race. 

Dl — 1.  Angelic  multitude.  2.  Raiment.  3.  Long-settled  ;  hasten, 
4.  Residence.    5.  Produce.    6.  Enflame.     7.  Disdain ;  worthless. 

X. — 1.  Remain.  2.  Rejoice  our  souls ;  guilelessnees.  3.  Satiate;  fierce 
anger;  enemy.  4.  Avert  quick-coming.  5.  Destructive.  6.  Merited 
anfoings.     7.  Duty. 

XI. — I.  Delightful.  2.  Mistakenly  regarding;  bewalL  3.  Restram; 
grief  excessive.    4.  Gift.    5.  Restore ;  resignation.    6.  Progeny  bestow. 

(13)  This  phrase  was  probably  suggested  by  the  plague  of  "  the  Black 
Bnth,**  being  suggested  to  Milton's  mind  by  the  "slaughtering  pestilence  *' 
vhich  waa  raging  m  England,  and  especially  in  Cambridge,  at  the  time  the 
poem  was  written,  and  to  which  he  refers  in  the  next  line. 

(14)  Job  i.  21. 

(15)  The  beauty  aud  appropriateness  of  the  compound  epithets  in  this 
poem  can  scarcely  escape  notice,  and,  indeed,  the  general  Shaksperian 
tone  of  the  language  and  turn  of  the  expression.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that 
the  first  folio  edition  was  published  in  Milton*  s  fifteenth  year,  and  that  he 
was  an  early  reader  and  admirer.  The  prevalency  of  the  idea  of  rape  in 
thb  poem — one  not  naturally  suggesting  itself  to  a  youth  of  seventeen — 
•till  more  strongly  inclines  ua  to  believe  that  Milton's  model  was  **  The 
Bape  of  Lucreoe,"  of  which  an  edition  in  16mo.  was  issued  in  1624. 
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QUSBTIOKS  BZQUIBINa  AkBWEBS. 

748.  The  writer  being  anxious  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  leading 
events  in  ancient  and  modern  his- 
toiy,  and  not  having  sufficient  time 
to  read  elaborate  works  on  these 
subjects,  should  like  to  know  if  there 
are  any  very  condensed  histories, 
say,  of  Europe,  Greece,  Borne, 
England,  and  Scotland ;  and  if  so, 
where  they  may  be  found. — ^A.  W. 

749.  Who  are  the  greatest  living 
German  historians,  philosophers, 
poets,  and  scientists  ? — Faust. 

760.  Which  is  the  best  German- 
English  and  English-German  dic- 
tionary ?— Faust. 

761.  Is  there  any  translation  in 
English  of  the  following  works  of 
Kant? — 1.  "Ein  Leitung  in  die 
Hetaphysik  der  sitten."  2.  "Tn- 
gendlehre." — Faust. 

752.  Is  the  conclusion  to  which 
T.  Emley  Young  has  conducted  his 
readers,  in  his  essay  on  ^  The  Test  of 
Truth  "  (Not.,  1867,  pp.  381—889), 
a  right  one  ?  If  so,  what  becomes 
of  we  aathoritativeness  and  abso- 
luteness of  the  claims  of  Christ's 
gospel  upon  the  race,  as  presented 
'with  varying  force  in  the  pages  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  P~0.  D. 

Akswsbs  to  Qubstiovb. 

740.  The  Sundav  School  Union 
has  published  a  book  entitled  "  First 
Fifty  Years  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union,"  by  W. H.  Wat8on,'price 26. 
There  is  no  other. — B.  B.  x. 

742.  PotU's  Euclid's  Elements 
(Cambridge),  price  4a.  6d.,  contains, 
in  addition  to  the  text  and  a  variety 
of  useiul  notes  and  questions,  nearly 


700  geometrical  exercises  set  in  the 
University  examinations,  with  hints 
for  their  solutions,  which  are  of 
great  service ;  but  a  student  should 
make  it  a  rule  to  avail  himself  as 
little  as  possible  of  this  assistance. 
This  worx  is  recommended  as  a  text- 
book for  the  Society  of  jLrts  exami- 
nations. Colcnso's  "  Geometrical 
Problems"  and  Key,  price  8s.  6d.| 
contains  600  problems  of  a  similar 
kind  to  those  in  the  other  work 
mentioned.— M.  E.  Y. 

744.  "Jodell"  would  find  pro- 
bably D.  Page's  "  Introductory  Text- 
book of  Physical  Geography," 
Herschel's  "  Physical  Geography  " 
(first  published  for  the  Encydo- 
pcedia  Britannica),  and  Mauiy's 
**  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea," 
suited  to  his  purpose. — Faubt. 

746.  The  following  are  the  best 
modem  works  known  to  me  on 
Education  :—>!.  ^  Education ;  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  physical ;  by 
Herbert  Spencer.  Williams  and 
Norgate.  68.  2.  J.  S.  Mill's  « Ad- 
dress on  Education,"  people's  edition. 
Is.  Longmans  and  Co.  8.  James 
Mill  "OnEduoation,"  Encyclopodia 
Britannica.  4.  "  Modem  Culture," 
a  series  of  Addresses  on  Soientifio 
Education,  by  various  authors. 
Edited  by  W.L.Yonmans.  6.  *'£s- 
says  on  a  Liberal  Ednoation." 
Edited  by  F.  W.  Farrar.  The 
writers  are  with  one  exception  Gam- 
bridge  men,  and  engaged  in  the  work 
of  tuition.  They  are  consequently 
both  theoretically  and  practioaUy 
valuable.  6.  W.Whewelrs"  Essays 
on  a  Liberal  Education."  Perhaps 
**S.  W.  Young"  will  consider  the 
above-mention^  books  sufficient  ibf 
his  purposes. — Faust. 
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A  LiBBBiiiEDUCATioir. — Professor 
Henry  Thomas  Hiixlej  has  become 
the  Principal  of  a  new  institution — 
the  South  London  Working  Men's 
Coil^ge^  which  was  formally  opened 
oa  4th  Jan.  by  an  inaugural  address 
deliTered  to  intending  students,  and 
m  presence  of  sereral  friends  of  the 
moTement.  This  address,  on  account 
of  the  honest  and  earnest  character  of 
the  speaker,  and  his  eminence  as  a 
oatnnlist,  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, and  we  think  it  advisable  to 
•opp]y  oor  readers  with  the  main 
elements  of  it;  and  also  with  the 
sabstanoe  of  a  critique  upon  it  which 
appeared  ia  the  Edinburgh  CouraiU 
of  9th  Jan.,  which  we  have  heard 
attributed  to  the  **  blood  and  cul- 
ture" defending  pen  of  James 
Hsnnay,  the  scholarly  essayist,  the 
popular  novelist,  and  the  aotiyo 
joumatist,  who  now  rules  the  issues 
of  Temple  Bar. 

[Professor  Huxley,F.lt.S.,  LL.D., 
■on  of  the  late  George  Huxley,  was 
bom  at  Ealing,  Middlesex,  in  1825, 
■nd  was  educated  at  the  celebrated 
achool  of  his  native  place.  Subse- 
quently he  studied  at  the  Gharing 
Cross  Hospital  Medical  School,  and 
WM  in  1846  appointed  assistant 
nirgeon  in  H.M.S.  BattUenake.  In 
that  vessel  he  made  a  surveying 
cruise  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Oeean, 
Torren's  Straits,  &c.,  and  returning 
to  England  in  1850,  was  ensaged  in 
the  geological  survey  of  Q-reat 
Britam,  of  many  of  tlie  reports  of 
which  he  was  the  author.  On  the 
advancement  of  the  late  £dward 
Porbes  from  the  Government  School 
of  Mines  to  the  Professorship  of 
Natural  History  in  Edinburgh,  his 
<dbw  ^  Bed  Lion"  was  chosen  to 
>aooeed  him,  and  the  lectures  of 
Professor  Huxley  at  the  Govern- 


ment School  of  Mines  since  1854 
have  been  exceedingly  popular,  ludd, 
and  informing.  Profeasor  Huxley 
is  one  of  the  smartest  and  readiest 
debaters  in  the  meetings  of  the 
British  Association.  Ho  is  a  de- 
cided Darwinian  in  his  scientific 
opinions,  and  he  propagates  this 
theory  with  power,  ability,  and  sin- 
cerity. His  lectures  at  the  Science 
Classes,  in  the  Kensington  Museum, 
at  the  British  Institute,  &c.,  have 
always  been  remarkable  for  the 
intrepid  declaration  of  his  ideas  on 
the  subjects  on  hand,  and  his  numer- 
ous contributions  to  the  scientific 
journals,  and  to  the  literature  of 
science,  are  acknowledged  on  all 
sides  to  be  clear,  thorough,  and  able. 
He  neither  flinches  wlien  getting, 
nor  hesitates  at  giving,  a  good 
argumentative  blow.  To  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  no  one  has  ventured  to 
address  himself  in  such  tones  of  re- 
buke for  "speaking  unadvisedly  with 
his  lips  *'  upon  science  and  scientific 
men  with  the  illiberality  of  a  pre- 
sumptuous orthodoxy.  He  claims 
and  takes  the  rights  of  free  thought 
and  thorough  inquiry.] 

In  the  course  of  his  address  he 
asked,  What  do  those  higher  schools, 
those  to  which  the  great  middle 
class  of  the  country  sends  its  child- 
ren, teach? — 1.  There  is  a  little 
more  reading  and  writing  of  Enghsh. 
But  for  aU  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to 
find  a  boy  who  can  read  aloud  de- 
cently, or  who  can  put  liis  thoughts 
on  paper  in  clear  and  grammatical 
— to  say  nothing  of  good  or  elegant 
— language.  The  ciphering  of  the 
lower  schools  expands  into  elemen- 
tary  mathematics  \  in  the  higher — 
arithmetic,  a  little  algebra,  a  little 
Euclid.  But  I  doubt  if  one  boy  in 
fiyt  hundred  has  ever   heard  the 
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explanation  of  a  rule  of  arithmetic, 
or  knows  his  Euclid  otherwise  than 
by  rote.  2.  Of  theology  the  middle- 
class  schoolboy  gets  rather  less  than 
pooi'er  children,  less  absolutely  and 
less  relatively,  because  there  are  so 
many  other  claims  upon  liis  atten- 
tion. I  venture  to  say  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  his  ideas  on 
this  subject  when  he  leaves  school 
are  of  the  most  shadowy  and  yague 
description.  3.  Modern  geography, 
modem  history,  modern  literature — 
the  English  language  as  a  language, 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences, 
physical,  moral,  and  social,  are  even 
more  completely  ignored  in  the 
higher  than  in  the  lower  schools. 
Now  let  us  pause  to  consider  this 
wonderful  state  of  affairs ;  for  the 
time  will  come  when  Englishmen 
will  quote  it  as  the  stock  example  of 
the  stolid  stupidity  of  their  ancestors 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
most  thoroughly  commercial  people, 
the  greatest  voluntary  wanderers  and 
colonists  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
are  precisely  the  middle  classes  of 
this  country.  If  there  be  a  people 
which  has  been  busy  making  history 
on  the  great  scale  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years — and  most  profoundly 
interesting  history — history  which, 
if  it  happened  to  be  that  of  Greece 
or  Bome,  we  should  study  with 
avidity — it  is  the  English.  If  there 
be  a  people  which,  during  the  same 
period,  has  developed  a  remarkable 
literature,  it  is  our  own.  If  there 
be  a  people  whose  prosperity  de- 
pends absolutely  and  wholly  upon 
their  mastery  over  the  forces  of 
nature,  and  upon  their  intelligent 
apprehension  of,  and  obedience  to, 
the  laws  of  the  ci'eation  and  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  and  of  the  stable 
equilibrium  of  the  force  of  society,  it 
is  precisely  this  people ;  and  yet  this 
is  what  these  wonderful  people  tell 
their  sons : — "  At  the  cost  of  from 
one  to  two  thousand  pounds  of  our 
hard-earned  money  we  devote  twelve 


of  the  most  precious  years  of  your 
lives  to  school.  There  you  shall 
toil,  or  be  supposed  to  toil ;  but 
there  you  shall  not  learn  one  single 
thing  of  all  those  you  will  most  want 
to  know  directly  you  leave  school 
and  enter  upon  the  practical  busi- 
ness of  life.  You  will  in  all  pro- 
bability go  into  business,  but  you 
shall  not  know  where  or  how  any 
article  of  cpmmerce  is  produced,  or 
the  difference  between  an  export  or 
an  import,  or  the  meaning  of  the 
word  capital.  You  will  very  likely 
settle  in  a  colony,  but  you  shall  not 
know  whether  Tasmania  is  part  of 
New  South  Wales  or  vice  verta. 
Very  probably  you  may  become  a 
manufacturer,  but  you  shall  not  be 
provided  with  the  means  of  under- 
standing the  working  of  one  of  your 
own  steam  engines,  or  the  nature  of 
the  raw  products  you  employ  ;  and 
when  you  are  asked  to  buy  «  patent 
you  shall  not  have  the  slightest 
means  of  judging  whether  the  in- 
ventor is  an  impostor  who  is  contra- 
vening the  elementary  principles  of 
science,  or  a  man  who  will  make  yoa 
as  rich  as  Croesus.  You  will  very 
likely  get  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. You  will  have  to  take  your 
share  in  making  laws  which  may 
prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  millions 
of  men.  But  you  shall  not  hear  one 
word  respecting  the  political  organ- 
ization of  your  country  ;  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  controversy  between 
Free  Traders  and  Protectionists  shall 
never  have  been  mentioned  to  you ; 
you  shall  not  so  much  as  know  that 
there  are  such  things  as  economical 
laws."  Said  I  not  rightly  that  we 
are  a  wonderful  people  ?  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  allow,  and,  indeed,  it 
flows  necessarily  from  what  I  have 
already  said,  that  education  entirely 
devoted  to  these  omitted  subjects 
would  not  be  a  liberal  education. 
But  is  an  education  which  ignores 
them  all  a  liberal  education  ?  Nay, 
it  is  too  much  to  say  that  the  edu- 
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oation  whieli  should  embrace  these 
lobjects  and  no  others  would  be  an 
education  though  a  narrow  one, 
while  an  education  which  omits  them 
it  really  not  an  education  at  all,  but 
a  more  or  less  useful  course  of  intel- 
lectual gjnmastics.  4.  "For  what 
does  the  middle  class  school  put  in 
the  place  of  all  these  things  which 
are  left  out  ?  What  is  usually  com- 
prised under  the  compendious  title 
of  the  clasaics — that  is  to  say,  the 
languages,  the  literature,  and  the 
history  of  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  the  geography  of  so 
moeh  of  the  world  as  was  known  to 
these  two  great  nations  of  antiquity. 
Ifow  do  not  expect  to  hear  me  de- 
preciate the  study  of  the  clasaics. 
But  if  the  classics  were  taught  as 
they  might  be  taught — if  Greek  and 
Luin  were  taught,  not  merely  as 
languages,  but  as  illu«trationa  of 
philolog^l  science;  if  a  living 
picture  of  life  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hediterranean  two  thousand  years 
ago  were  imprinted  on  the  minds  of 
i^lars ;  if  ancient  history  were 
taoght,  not  as  a  weary  series  offends 
and  fights,  but  traced  to  its  causes  in 
such  men  placed  under  such  condi- 
tions; if,  lastly,  the  study  of  the 
classical  books  were  followed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  impress  boys  with 
tfieir  beauties  instead  of  with  their 
▼erbal  and  grammatical  peculiarities, 
I  still  think  it  little  proper  that  they 
should  form  the  basis  of  a  liberal 
edacation.  What  is  to  be  said  of 
daasical  teaching  at  its  worst,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  the  classics  of  our 
ordinary  middle-class  schools?  I 
will  tdl  you.  It  means  getting  up 
ndlesa  forms  and  rules  by  heart. 
It  means  turning  Xjatin  and  Greek 
into  English  for  the  mere  sake  of 
bebff  able  to  do  it,  and  without  the 
■inaUest  reference  to  the  worth  or 
vorthlessness  of  the  author  read.  It 
means  the  learning  of  innumerable, 
not  always  decent,  £ibles  in  such  a 
ihape  that  the  meaning  they  ouce 


had  is  dried  up  into  utter  trash, and 
the  only  impression  left  upon  a  boy's 
mind  is  that  the  people  who  believed 
such  things  must  have  been  the 
greatest  idiots  the  world  ever  saw. 
And  it  means,  finally,  that,  after  a 
dozen  years  spent  at  this  kind  of 
work,  the  sufierer  shall  be  incompe- 
tent to  interpret  a  passage  from  a 
book  he  has  not  already  got  up ;  that 
he  shall  loathe  the  sight  of  a  Greek 
or  Latin  book ;  and  that  he  shall 
never  open,  or  think  of,  a  classical 
author  again  until,  wonderful  to  re- 
late, he  insists  upon  submitting  his 
sons  to  the  same  process.  These  be 
your  gods,  O  Israel  !  For  the  sake 
of  this  net  result  (and  respectability) 
the  British  father  denies  his  children 
all  the  knowledge  they  might  turn 
to  account  in  life.  If  what  I  have 
said  touching  the  ideal  of  a  liberal 
education  be  correct,  and  if  what  I 
have  said  about  the  existing  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  country  is 
also  true,  it  is  true  that  the  two  have 
no  sort  of  relation  to  one  another ; 
— that  the  best  of  our  schools  and 
the  most  complete  of  our  University 
trainings  givo  but  a  narrow,  one- 
sided, and  essentially  illiberal  educa- 
tion— whil-3  the  worst  give  what  is 
really  next  to  no  education  at  all. 
Our  college  could  not  adopt  or  copy 
any  of  these  institutions  if  it  would. 
I  am  bold  enough  to  express  the 
conviction  that  it  ought  not  if  it 
oould.  For  what  you  want  is  the 
reality  and  not  the  mere  name  of  a 
liberal  education;  and  this  college 
must  steadily  set  before  itself  the 
ambition  sooner  or  later  to  be  able 
to  give  you  that  education.  At  pre- 
sent we  are  but  beginning,  sharpen- 
ing our  educational  tools,  as  it  were, 
and  except  physical  science  we  are 
not  able  (o  offer  you  much  more 
than  is  to  be  found  in  an  ordinaTy 
school.  But  as  it  is  one  of  our 
principles  to  be  self-supporting,  you 
must  lead  and  we  must  follow  in 
these  matters.    If  you  take  to  heart 
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vliat  I  haye  told  you  about  liberal 
education,  yon  will  desire  these 
things,  and  I  doubt  not  we  shall  be 
able  to  supply  you  with  them.  But 
we  must  wait  till  the  demand  is 
made. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  educa- 
tion is  the  question  of  the  day.  A 
systematic  agitation — the  general 
preliminary  in  this  country  to  par> 
liamentarY  discussion  and  legislation 
— is  in  full  force,  and  within  a  week 
three  prominent  men  have  lent 
their  weight  to  it  by  deliyering 
orations  on  the  subject.  Sir  John 
Pakington,  in  addressing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Droitwich  Mechanics' 
Institute,  prescribed  education  as 
the  only  effectual  antidote  to  Fenian- 
bm ;  Professor  Huxley,  in  opening 
a  Working  Men's  College  in  Lon- 
don, spoke  with  his  wonted  bril- 
liancy, enthusiasm,  and  exaggera- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Forster  defined  his 
views  and  policy  to  the  Reform  Lea- 
guers with  that  emphasis,  dogma- 
tism, and  candour  which  characterise 
all  his  public  utterances.  With  the 
bulk  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  all 
three  gentlemen  we  almost  entirely 
coincide;  the  general  tone  of  the 
speeches  is  healthy,  and  calculated 
to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  the  public.  The  three 
postulates,  in  the  reiteration  of 
which  they  all  unite — (1)  that  we 
must  have  universally  diffused 
elementary  education,  (2)  that  we 
must  have  an  improved  middle- 
class  education,  and  (3)  that  we 
must  have  both  of  these  quickly — 
are  admitted  by  the  public  with 
perfect  unanimity. 

Passing  to  Professor  Huxley, 
while  we  admire  his  scientific  en- 
thusiasm, and  admit  the  truth  of 
what  he  says  as  to  the  incomplete- 
ness of  any  education  calling  itself 
liberal  that  does  not  embrace  a 
knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences, 
we  must  protest  against  his  on- 
«laugbt    upon   classics,  and   their 


right  to  constitute  an  essential  part 
of  middle-school  education.      For 
what  is  education,  and  what  does  it 
include  ?    Surely  it  is  not,  as  Mr. 
Huxley  would   have  us  believe — 
and  we    are    taking   his  opinions 
chiefly   from    representative  utter- 
ances— the    mere    amassing    of    a 
quantity  of  \iseful  information,  in 
case  that  information  may  be  re* 
quired  in  future  life.  Is  it  not,  from 
a  philosophical  as  well  as  an  etymo- 
logical point  of  view,  the  leading 
out  or  training  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind?       We    suppose    that    Mr. 
Huxley  and  the  educationalists  of 
the    so-called    "practical"    school 
will    admit    that  the    teaching  of 
geography  is  a  useful  thing.    Tet« 
does    a    wise    teacher    teach    the 
geography  of  a  particular  country 
simply  in  case  we  may  happen  some 
time  or  other  to  go  to  war  with  it, 
or  lest  some  boy  in  his  class  may  in 
the  future  have  commercial  dealings 
with  it?    Is  it  not  rather  that  he 
may  train  the  eye  or  the  memory, 
or  both?      In  &ct,   does  he  not 
teach  geography,  as  well  as  every- 
thing else,  chiefly  because  it  is  a 
means  of  dUcipHue?    It  is  Justin 
regard  to  this  point  of  discipline 
that  we  are  at  issue  with  the  '*  prac- 
tical "  school.    They  aay.  Give  us  a 
knowledge  of  facts  that  will  be  of 
use  to  us  in  our  future  life,  and 
ignore  discipline ;    we  say,  By  all 
means  give  us  this  useful  knowledge 
if  there  is  time  for  it  during  the 
educational  part  of  our  life,  but  at 
all  ev^nta  train  our  powers.    Mr. 
Lowe  waxes  merry  over  the  man 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  eisct  where- 
abouts of  Gondar,  but  what  man  of 
ordinary  enlightenment  and  educa- 
tion, with  a  good  map  of  Abyssinia 
before  him,  finds  any  difficul^  in 
quickly  mastering    enough    of  its 
geography  to    suit    his    purpose? 
Again,  whose  ideas  would  be  the 
preferable  regarding  the  propriety 
of  engaging  in  a  war  with  Abyssinia, 
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thorn  of  the  follower  of  Mr.  Lowe 
and  Mr.  Huxley,  who  know  the 
same  of  every  xnisenble  little 
Tillage  in  the  country,  or  those  of 
the  man  whose  training  enables  him 
to  bring  to  the  consideration  of  the 
qaesticn  a  clear,  acute,  and  accom- 
plished intellect?  Taking  it  then 
for  granted  as  a  general  principle 
that  discipline  is  a  more  important 
portion  of  education  than  informa- 
tioD,  we  come  to  the  more  imme- 
diate question,  what  part  do  classics 
play  or  o^jght  to  play  in  middle- 
Bchool  education?  We  shall  take 
eren  Mr.  Huxley's  opinions  on 
the  subject.  Classical  teaching, 
he  maintains,  "means  getting  up 
endless  forma  and  rules  by  heart. 
It  means  turning  Latin  and  Greek 
into  English  for  the  mere  sake  of 
heing  able  to  do  it,  and  without  the 
Bmallest  reference  to  the  worth  or 
vorthlessnees  of  the  author  read.'* 
This  is  an  exaggerated  statement  of 
a  truth.  "  Bules  and  forms  "  are 
got  up;  Latin  and  Greek  are 
tomed  into  English ;  but  Professor 
Hoxley  forgets  to  add  for  what 
purpose.  Bules  are  got  up,  at  least 
in  all  schools  where  anything  like 
common  sense  prevails,  with  the 
Tisw  that  the  pupil  may  himself 
ctfplg  them.  Ana  it  is  in  the  ap- 
plication, not  the  getting  up  of 
roles,  that  the  discipline  ues.  It 
gires  the  rudiments  of  definiteness 
and  precision,  two  essentials  of 
accurate  thinking,  and  if  classics 
did  nothing  ebe  than  this  they 
would  still  be  worth  preserring. 
We  may  be  told  that  mathematics 
aie  the  training  par  excellence  for 
the  reasoning  power ;  bat  it  is  an 
indisputable  fact  that  there  are 
many  minds  to  which  mathemati- 
cal training  is  perfectly  nnsuited ; 
and,  moreover,  even  they  are  not 
**UBefal  information."  We  admit 
that  an  arerage  boy  at  a  middle 
Khool,  when  translating  a  piece  of 
lAiiu  or  Greek  into  English,  does 


not  care  a  straw  for  the  ideas  he  is 
unconsciously  manipulating  ;  but  if 
he  is  taught  properly — and  that  is 
not  part  of  the  question— he  learns 
at  least  accuracy  of  expression.  Inas- 
much, therefore,  as  classics,  eren  as 
at  present  taught,  form  an  admi- 
rable discipline,  producing  definite- 
ness of  idea  and  accuracy  of  expres- 
sion, they  ought  to  be  retained  as  a 
portion  of  middle-class  education. 
Their  adversaries  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  provide  a  sabstitute, 
and  until  they  are  able  to  do  so, 
Latin  and  Greek  must  retain  the 
place  they  have  so  long  held  in  our 
schools.  Upon  the  utility  of  the 
higher  classical  study  we  do  not 
enter,  as  it  is  admitted  by  all  whose 
opinion  is  valuable  that  no  man 
deserves  the  name  of  cultured  whose 
mind  has  not  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  classical  ideas,  and  who  has 
not  drunk  from  the  Castalian  spring 
of  ancient  sentiment. 


Subjects  svitablb  itoB.  Dxbatb. 

Has  ancient  or  modern  poetry 
afforded  art  the  greater  number  and 
the  nobler  class  of  subjects  ? 

Do  the  fine  or  the  useful  arts 
produce  the  greater  amount  of  de- 
light ? 

Does  music,  sculpture,  painting 
or  the  drama  most  completely  fulfil 
the  ends  of  art  ? 

Is  feeling  the  standard  of  the 
artist  ? 

Does  the  painting  [music,  sculp- 
ture, &c.]  of  France  excel  that  of 
Britain  ? 

Is  Kugler  or  Waagen  the  better 
art  guide  ? 

Do  Fre-Baphaelite  paintings 
rightly  represent  nature  ? 

Is  photography  favourable  to 
art? 

Is  science  inimical  to  poetry  ? 

Is  painting  on  the  decline  ? 

Is  sculpture  more  realistic  than 
painting  ? 
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Has  the  memory  of  NeUon  been 
duly  honoured  ? 

Waa  Henry  VIII.  superior  as  a 
monarch  to  Charles  Y.? 

Was  Luther  essential  to  the  Re- 
formation P 

Had  Charles  Y.  or  Luther  the 
cieater  share  in  produeine  the  po- 
litical results  01  the  Reformation 
[the  sixteenth  century]  P 

Was  Charles  Y.  the  greatest  sore- 
reifpi  of  his  age  P 

Has  the  invasion  of  Europe  by 
the  Turks  been  advantageous  to  the 
Continent  P 

Is  the  character  and  life  of  Clive 
as  well  given  by  Lord  Macaulay  as 
by  James  Mill  ? 

Was  Sir  Thomas  More  legally 
condemned  ? 

Has  Carbonarism  justified  its 
friends  or  its  enemies  P 

Did  the  Medici  family  do  more 
good  than  ill  to  the  European 
nations  ? 

Was  the  French  siege  of  Some 
(1849)  justifiable  P 

Bid  Bonaparte  procure  the  death 
of  PichegruP 

Has  0*Connell  been  properly  ap- 
preciated as  a  politician  P 

Has  the  history  of  the  Bevolution 
influenced  Napoleon  III.  for  good 
or  evil? 

Was  the  18th  Fructeder,  4th 
Sept.,  1797,  or  the  2nd  Dec.,  1852, 
the  better  conducted  Coup  cPeUU  ? 

Was  Marius  superior  or  inferior 
to  SuUaP 

Are  Thomas  McCrie's  biographies 
as  trustworthy  in  their  inferences  as 
ill  their  statements  P 

Was  the  Insurrection  in  Canada 
(1838)  justifiable  in  itself  or  justifi- 
ably repressed  P 

Were  the  Civil  Wars  in  France 
advantageous  in  their  results  P 

Did  Leo  X.  merit  the  admiration 
of  his  own  times  and  the  wonder  of 
posterity  P 

Was  Kapoleon*s  Mexican  scheme 
as  foolish  as  it  has  been  vain  P 


Was  the  Emperor  Tbeodosius 
BUDOTior  to  Constantine  the  Great  ? 

Was  Swedenborg  an  impostor,  a 
deceiver,  or  himself  deceived  P 

Has  the  eighteenth  century  a  just 
claim  to  human  admiration  and 
interest  P 

Did  the  sixteenth  or  the  eigh- 
teenth century  proclaim  the  more 
powerfully  the  right  of  truth  to 
govern  the  world  P 

Did  science  or  civilization  make 
the  greater  advancement  in  the 
eighteenth  century  P 

Did  Erasmus  or  Beuchlin  do  the 
greater  service  to  the  Reformation  P 

Has  monasticism  conduced  to 
Christian  life  P 

Was  Butler  a  better  bishop  than 
Warburton  P 

Was  the  career  of  Pelissier  (Due 
de  MalaJcofiT)  [upright,  honourable, 
orlcommendable  P 

Have  the  clergy  been  the  oppo- 
nents of  science  P 

Have  the  confusion  of  tongues 
and  the  dispersion  of  man  been 
verified  by  modem  discoveries  P        , 

Was  Guixot  right  in  interdicting 
Michelet*s  lectures  on  historyP 

Is  there  a  true  distinction  between 
history  sacred  and  profane  P  * 

Has  the  English  nation  been 
guilty  of  selfish  injustice  to  Ireland? 

Did  Richelieu  or  Mazarin  do 
the  greater  amount  of  good  to 
France P 

Were  the  wars  of  the  Fronde 
beneficial  to  France  P 

Has  the  reign  of  Cliarles  Y.  been 
fruitful  in  good  P 

Did  the  domination  of  the  Arabs 
in  Spain  produce  more  good  than 
evilP 

Was  Palmerston  as  a  premier 
superior  to  Peel  P 

Was  the  career  of  Cavour  praiM- 
worthy  P 

Was  Alexander  the  Great  worthy 
of  the  power  he  gained  P 

•  See  Yol.  XXYL 
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LiTEBABT  AcnVITT  OT  THE  Ys  AB 

1867. — During  the  past  year  there 
have  appeared  4,144  new  books  and 
new  editions,  which  may  be  thus 
classified : — Beligious  books  and 
pamphlets,  849;  minor  works  of 
fiction  and  children's  books,  635; 
norels,  410;  annuals  and  serials 
(Tolames  only),  257 ;  trayels,  topo- 
graphy, 212 ;  English  philology  and 
education,  210 ;  European  and  clas- 
lical  theology  and  translations,  196 ; 
historical  and  biographical,  193; 
politics  and  questions  of  the  day, 
143;  poetry  and  the  drama,  150; 
science,  natural  history,  &c.,  138; 
medical  and  surgical,  121 ;  law,  101 ; 
trade  and  commerce,  63 ;  agriculture, 
horticulture,  &c.,  62;  illustrated 
works  (Christmas  books),  62 ;  art, 
architecture,  &c.,  53 ;  naval,  military, 
and  engineering,  42 ;  miscellaneous, 
not  classified,  352:  toted,  4)144. 
Last  year  the  total  was  4,204. 

*'  The  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Lancashire"  are  receiying  great 
attention  from  its  literati.  The 
reprint  of  "Eoby*s  Traditions  of 
Lancashire"  has  been  followed  by 
tiw  •♦History  of  the  Forest  of 
Bcssendale,"  by  Thomas  Newbie 
Gray,  an  original  work,  &c.  "  The 
History  of  lAucashire,"  by  Thomas 
Baines,  is  promised  at  an  early  date. 
In  addition  to  these,  **  Baines*  Lan- 
cashire,'* an  old  and  authoritative 
work,  is  passing  through  the  press 
under  the  editorship  of  John  Har- 
land  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  new 
editions  of  *'  Whittaker's  History  of 
Whalley"  and  Gregson's  "Frag- 
ments "  are  contemplated  under  the 
editorship  of  John  Harland  and 
Canon  Baines. 

James  Hannay,  author  of  '*  Satire 


and  Satirists,"  is  engaged  on  a  volume 
on  "The  Literature  of  Satire,"  of 
which  a  sketch  has  been  furnished 
to  the  readers  of  Temple  Sar,  which 
is  now  under  his  editorship. 

A  new  philological  journal— the 
successor  to  The  Philological  Mu- 
teum  and  The  Journal  of  Clas' 
tical  and  Sacred  Philology  —  has 
been  projected,  under  favourable 
auspices,  at  Cambridge. 

V.  A.  Huber  (bom  1800),  author 
of  a  work  on  "  English  Universities," 
which  was  translated  by  F.  W.  New- 
man, is  engaged  on  a  work  on  "  Co- 
operation and  Social  Science." 

"The  Literary  Remains"  of  the 
late  Bev.  John  Mitford  are  being 
asked  about  for  publication. 

The  Lonelon  Student,  a  university 
magazine,  is  projected. 

"A  Selection  from  the  miscel- 
laneous and  unedited  poems  of  the 
late  Bev.  John  Keble,"  and  as  a 
companion  volume  a  Memoir  by  Sir 
J.  T.  Coleridge,  are  to  be  issued  by 
Messrs.  Parker  shortly. 

The  Savsge  Club  papers  are  hence- 
forth to  be  issued  as  an  annual,  the 
profits  of  which  are  to  form  a  literary 
charitable  fund  for  unfortunate  breth- 
ren, without  parading  their  names 
and  calling  public  attention  to  their 
distresses.  This  is  kindly  Savagexy. 
God>speed. 

Our  interesting  contemporary. 
Notes  and  Quenea^  has  commenced 
xtA  fourth  series  with  the  present— 
its  eighteenth— year. 

"The  Dialogues  of  Plato,"  trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  B.  Jowett,  Regius 
professor  of  Greek,  with  Introduc- 
tions, Analyses,  and  Notes,  in  three 
vols.  8vo.,  are  in  the  Clarendon 
press. 
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A  new  edition  of  Chaucer's  entire 
works,  under  the  supervision  of  John 
Earle,  A.Af .,  and  others,  is  in  prepa- 
ration. 

"The  Minor  Works  of  Wycliflf" 
are  in  the  press. 

E.  M.  Cope  is  preparing  a  revised 
edition  of  the  Gi-eek  text  of  Aris- 
totle's "Ehetoric.*! 

An  Homeric  Society  has  been  sug- 
gested for  the  investigation  of  Hi 
questions  regarding  **  blind  Maimo- 
nides,"  his  ^rritings,  and  such  col- 
lateral matters  as  might  arise. 

M.  Athanase  Cocquerel,  author  of 
"The  Preacher's  Counsellor,"  died 
10th  January.  fSee  British  Contro- 
vertialitt,  Octo&er,  1867,  p.  801.] 

£i- president  Filmore  is  preparing 
"Personal  and  Political  Becollec- 
tions  of  liis  Administration." 

John  Timbs,  author  of  120  vols., 
is  engaged  on  "  Collections  and  Be- 
coUections  of  his  Literary  Life," 
containing  details  of  authors,  pub- 
lishers, books,  &c. 

Herr  Strodtmann  has  issued  the 
first  Tolume  of  a  work  on  "  The  Life 
and  Works  of  Heine." 

A  critical  and  chronological  edi- 
tion of  Schiller's  works,  under  the 
editorship  of  Karl  Godeke,  has  been 
begun;  and  first  draughts  of  five 
projected  tragedies  have  just  been 
added  to  the  materials  of  such  a 
work. 

The  German  Shakspere  Society  is 
issuing  a  revised  edition  of  Schlegel 
and  Tieck's  Translation.  When  will 
our  Shaksperians  unite  as  a  body  to 
give  us  a  complete  and  thorough 
historical,  critical,  bibliographical, 
explanatory,  and  glossarial  text  of 
England's  pride  ?  —  which  might 
become  the  trade  edition. 

It  is  known  that  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin  is  preparing  a  translation 
of  Goethe's  "Faust,"  part  IL,  in 
continuation  of  his  version  of  part  I. 

A  Bibliotheca  Canadeneis — a  list 


of  the  writers  of  books,  pamphlets, 
and  papers  relating  to  and  connected 
with  Canada — has  beei^  published 
by  H.  J.  Morgan,  of  Ottawa. 

B^nan's  "  St.  Paul"  has  been  put 
in  the  printer's  hands. 

Br.  Stratmann,  of  Krefeld,  has 
made  a  good  addition  to  English 
lexicography  in  his  "Dictionary  of 
the  Old  English  Language,  IStli  to 
16th  Centuries." 

A  collection  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  historians  of  Armenia  is  in 
course  of  publication  at  Paris,  by 
order  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Stirling,  author  of  the 
"  Secret  of  Hegel,"  is  about  to  re- 
publish "  Essays  on  Jerrold,  Tenny- 
son, Macaulay,"  &c.,  contributed 
to  Meliora^  Leigh  Hunt's  London 
Joumalf  &c.  Professor  J.  C.  Shairp, 
author  of  "  Eilmahoe,"  will  reprint 
his  papers  on  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, and  Keble  for  the  North 
British  Review;  und  S.  S.  Laurie, 
author  of  "The  Philosophy  of 
Ethics,"  has  iu  the  press  ifotes, 
expository  and  critical,  on  certain 
British  theories  of  morals— all  as 
witnesses  in  behalf  of  their  fitness 
for  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
Edinburgh. 

A  "  Standard  "  four-volumed  edi- 
tion of  Tennjson's  "  Poems,"  care- 
fully revised,  with  additions,  is 
promised.  Wlien  will  he  issue  a 
"people's"  edition? 

A  series  of  "Essays  on  Modem 
Beligious  Thought"  has  been  com- 
menced. 

Kinglake's  "History  of  the  In- 
vasion of  the  Crimea,"  vols.  iii.  and 
iv.,  are  in  the  press. 

The  public  libraries  of  Europe 
contain  20,000,000  books.  A  selec- 
tion from  the  ten  published  Lectures 
and  Sermons  of  Theodore  Parker, 
including  a  series  of  sketches  of 
"  Great  Americans,"  iu  prepara- 
tion. 
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THE  HON.  EOBEBT  BOYLE.-EXPEKIMENTAL 

SCIENCE. 

**  No  one  EDglishman  of  the  aeyenteenth  centurj — ^after  Lord  Bacon — 
niaed  to  himeelf  bo  high  a  reputation  in  Experimental  Philosophy  aa 
Robert  Bojle;  •  .  .  the  most  faithful,  the  most  patient,  the  most 
SQCoessful  disciple  who  carried  forward  the  Experimental  PhUosophj  of 
Bacon." — Hat.t.ak. 

PfliLOBOFHT  signifies  an  affectionate  desire  for  Wisdom. 
Wisdom  implies  a  twofold  knowledge, — knowledge  of  that  which 
thinks,  and  that  which  is  thought  of.  The  proper  co-ordination, 
reconciliation,  and  progressive  derclopment  of  each  of  these  forms 
of  knowledge,  either  as  a  xmity,  or  in  parallel  consentaneousness,  is 
the  great  aim  of  genuine  culture.  Science  presents  to  our  view 
not  only  the  sensible  phenomena  of  Nature  m  Static  immobility, 
but  also  an  infinitely  varied  series  of  actions,  interchanges,  and 
resiliences  in  Dynamic  manifestations  as  forces.  But  that  which 
reasons  out  the  truth  from  phenomena  to  force,  and  reduces  the 
entire  conception  of  creation  to  that  of  a  Cosmos  in  which  law  is  the 
guarantee  of  regularity,  permanence  and  order,  is  Mind.  Science 
transcends  sense,  and  not  only  systematizes,  but  interprets  experi* 
'  enoe  by  the  supremacy  which  mind  claims  snd  aims  at  exercising 
orer  au  phenomenal  being. 

Physical  Science  is  not  a  mere  record  of  observations ;  it  consists 
of  Ikcta  marshalled  in  categories  arranged  for  experimental  investi- 

nn,  subjected  to  the  grasp  and  operation  of  the  speculative 
ty,  and  brought  by  scrutmy  of  reason,  added  to  the  educated 
perceptions  of  the  senses,  to  show  their  relationships,  consecutions^ 
and  antagonisms — in  other  words,  science  consists  both  of  a  know- 
ledge of  facts  and  of  the  laws  of  their  operation.  Sense  does  not 
sffinn  law,  sensation  is  panoramic.  Science  substantiates  experi- 
ence by  grouping  pereeptums  into  conceptions,  and  by  bringing  into 
the  vision  of  the  mind  the  laws  which  govern  the  phenomena  of 
experience.  Phenomena  eadst  to  sense,  they  #«6sist  to  science; 
they  are  the  preparatory  materials  which  are  by  the  intelligence  of 
aan  developed  into  science.  "  Science  is  a  growth.  The  future 
must  issue  from  seeds  sown  in  the  past."  .  .  •  "From  the 
imall  beginnings  and  successive  growths  of  knowledge,  there 
emerges  a  more  comprehensive  and  more  complex  science.  The 
advance  is  not  one  simply  of  (addition  but  of  new  development'^^k 
development  rendered  possible  by  the  addition."  But  what  addU 
turn  is  it  that  imparts  fertility  and  developability  to  knowledge  so 
1968.  X 
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that  it  may  become  science  P  The  generative  factor  is  mind — 
mind  through  its  interpretative  concept!  van  ess.  **  Science  may 
result  from  experience  and  observation  hy  induction  ;  but  induc- 
tion is  not  therefore  the  same  thing  as  experience  and  observation. 
Induction  is  experience  or  observation  consciously  looked  at  in  a 
general  form.  This  consciousness  and  generality  are  necessary 
parts  of  that  knowledge  which  is  science ;  '*  for  science  is  the 
result  of  careful  observation  or  investigative  experiment  leading  to 
the  correct  colligation  of  facts  by  **  right  conceptions  supplied  by 
the  mind  in  order  to  bind  the  facts  together."  Science  systema- 
tizes, harmonizes,  combines,  forms  the  facts  of  phenomena  into  new 
unities,  but  "  the  point  of  agreement  (among  various  facts)  visible 
to  the  discoverer  alone,  does  not  come  even  into  his  sight,  till  after 
the  facts  have  been  connected  by  thoughts  of  his  own,  and  have 
been  regarded  in  points  of  view  in  which  he  by  his  mental  acts 
places  them."  Hence  it  is  that  we  affirm  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct elements  in  human  knowledge,  which  require  to  co-operate  in 
harmonious  activity  before  we  can  attain  to  true  science — mind 
thinking  and  experience  thought  about,  in  other  words  that  science 
results  from  inductive  observations  or  experiments  with  an  interpre- 
tative conception  added  to  them  by  the  observing  .or  experimenting 
mind. 

Science  is  investigated  experience.  Experience  may  be  investi- 
gated by  observation  or  by  experiment ;  and  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gations made  may  be  criticized  and  verified,  or  disproved  by 
induction  or  deduction.  Observation  accepts,  notes,  and  recorcia 
the  facts  of  experience  which  are  given  either  in  sense  or  conscious- 
nesB  ;  experiment  directs,  defiuitizcs,  and  supplements  observation. 
"Experiment  by  varying  the  circumstances  which  usually  accom- 
pany phenomena,  endeavours  to  disengage  the  conditions  whicii  are 
cinnctdent,  from  the  conditions  which  are  causally  related/*  *'  Ex- 
periment adds  nothing  to  the  certainty  [of  observation  rightly 
made],  but  renders  the  fact  precise  and  quantitatively  appreciable^ 
Although  experiment  is  an  instrument  of  immense  importance,  it 
IB  one  which  derives  all  its  value  from  the  mind  directing  it.  Used 
at  haphazard,  its  results  are  fortuitous."  "  Experiment' is  an  art 
and  demands  an  artist.'**  Experiment  is  in  fact  intelligent  and  in- 
tentional observation.  "  It  is  intentional  observation  combined 
ifith  a  physical  mastery  or  manipulation  of  the  object  observed. 
In  all  oases  where  we  are  able  to  dispose  of  an  object  according  to 
our  pleasure,  to  reduce  it  into  our  power,  to  render  it  subservient 
to  our  will,  to  handle  it,  to  change  its  place,  to  isolate  it  or  combine 
it  with  other  substances,  to  vary  its  concomitant  circumstances,  to 
subjeetitto  any  physical  treatment  which  our  choice  may  dictate, 
the  method  of  scientific  experiment  is  applicable.  Scientitic  experi- 
ment can  be  employed,  whenever  we  can  bring  the  subject  of 
experimentation  under  the  cognizance  of  our  senses,  and  within  the 
graep  of  our  hands.    According  to  the  philosophical  poet,  the  phe- 

•  G.  TT.  Lewes'  ••  Aristotle,"  p.  60. 
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nomena  of  physical  causation  are  reproduced  at  the  will  of  the 
experimenter : — 

*'  Bise  at  VoUtiotCs  calif  in  groups  combined, 
Amuse,  delight,  instruct,  and  serve  mankind."  * 

1.  Scientific  and  light-bringing  experiments  are  of  two  sorts,*— 
Experimenta  lucifera.  "  Their  very  essence  is  to  shed  light  upon 
Bomething  which  was  dark  before  ;  to  furnish  a  key  to  some  hidden 
mystery  of  nature."  2.  Artistic,  practical,  or  fruit  bringing,— 
Experimenta  fructifera,  "  intended  to  subserve  some  merely  useful 
object ;  and  to  yield  a  profit  to  the  experimenter,  not  [purposely]  to 
emarge  the  knowledge  of  mankind  " ;  which  "  bring  with  them 
immolate  gain  and  a  present  harvest."  Of  course  as  scieuce  is  in* 
tellectual  insight,  only  light-bringing  experimentation  fulfils  the 
primordial  purpose  of  science.  ^*  The  art  of  [scientific]  observation 
IB  a  late  development.  Science  depends  greatly  on  this  art  for  it» 
progress,  and  yet  the  art  is  only  to  be  evolved  during  the  slow 
advances  of  science,  the  two  go  hand  in  hand ;  they  act  and  react." 
Science  suggests  observations  or  experiments,  and  the  results  of 
these  light  up  the  path  of  progress,  or  show  the  places  where  fail- 
ures have  occurred ;  thus  it  at  once  encourages  the  spirit  by  illumi* 
Dating  the  region  of  discovered  truth,  and  economizes  effort  by 
indicating  where,  at  least,  it  has  been  sought  without  being  found* 
"  The  introduction  of  experiment  distinguishes  the  modern  method 
of  investigating  Nature  from  that  of  ancient  times  and  of  the 
middle  ages."  Aristotle  was  the  logician  of  Reasoning ;  Acquinas 
of  Conception;  and  Bacon  of  Experiment.  The  Novum  Organum 
is  the  work  of  an  epoch-making  thinker,  and  the  works  of  Kobert 
Boyle  are  the  earliest  offspring  of  that  luciferous  and  fructiferous 
experimentalism,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  advancement  of 
learning  and  the  restoration  of  the  sciences.  Boerhaave  speaks  of 
"Mr.  Boyle"  as  "the  ornament  of  his  ase  and  country,"  who 
**  succeeded  to  the  genius  and  inquiries  of  the  great  Chancellor 
Yerulam ;  "  and  "  it  has  even  been  remarked,"  says  HaUam, "  that  he 
was  bom  in  the  year  of  Bacon's  death,  as  the  person  destined  by 
nature  to  succeed  him." 

The  reformation  shook  the  fabric  of  scholasticism  to  its  foundation* 
An  era  in  the  world  s  history  had  arisen  when  Change  had  become 
essential  to  civilization.  Enfranchisement  of  soul  gave  effort  im» 
pulse,  so  that  discovery  and  invention  became  the  issues  of  the 
tendencies  and  aims  of  the  spirit  of  activity  which  stirred  within 
mankind.  Bacon  comprehended  the  age  of  reform  and  sought  to 
make  philosophy  conformable  to  it  by  the  projecting  of  a  logic 
corresponding  to  the  wants  of  the  times — a  logic  whereby  a  man 
might  deliberately  achieve  by  intention  and  invention  what  had 
previously  been  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  lucky  hits  and  stray^ 
occurrences.     He  sought  to  change  chance  into  design,  and  to 

*  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis,  "  On  Observation  and  Beasoning  in  Politics,'*  i.  p.  159^ 
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induce  the  mind  of  man  so  to  think  that  it  wonld  invent  experi- 
ments, and  thereby  conquer  for  itself  the  mastery  of  nature ; — for 
"science  and  human  power  coincide."  Science  is  to  be  pursued 
not  merely  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  restless  ingenuity  and  the 
speculatiye  yiracity  of  scholastics  as  a  solace  for  a  student's  lonely 
hours,  as  a  quickener  of  the  dull  edge  of  rich  men  satiated  with  all 
that  is  old,  and  yearning  for  sensations  that  are  new,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  life  of  man  wiser,  nobler,  happier,  and  fitting 
nim  to  be  a  worthy  denizen  of  this  wondrous  world  in  which  science 
roTcals  itself 

Coming  after  Bacon,  feeling  all  the  beauty  of  the  system  of  ex- 
perimental science  suggested  by  him  who,  much  more  correctly 
than  Hobbes,  could  be  called  "  the  great  Columbus  of  the  golden 
lands  of  new  philosophies,"  Hobert  Boyle  practised  what  Bacon 
taught,  and  was  a  seaulous  investigator  of  nature  hj  experiment. 
In  tne  strength  of  his  genuine  common  sense  he  appreciated  the  dis- 
coreries  of  Galileo  and  his  compeers  as  well  as  the  writings  of 
Bacon,  and  while  he  took  guidance  from  the  latter  he  received  his 
practical  impulses  from  the  former;  Bacon  gave  laws  to  Boyle. 
Boyle  illustrated  these  laws,  and  Newton — who  was  bom  in  the 
year  of  Galileo's  death,  when  Boyle  was  fifteen, — captivated  by  the 
Drilliancy  of  the  illustrations  made  by  him,  found  in  them  his 
earliest  mducement  to  enter  upon  those  splendid  experiments  by 
which  he  has  glorified  science.  As  the  earliest  thoroughgobg 
experimentalist,  the  first  who  designedly  accepted,  adopted,  and 
promoted  the  Inductive  Logic,  as  a  man  whose  tnoughts  have  since 
given  birth  to  sciences,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  discoveries,  and 
as  an  influential  and  reverential  inquirer  after  "  truth  for  its  own 
sake,"  a  notice  of  the  life  of  the  Honourable  Bobert  Boyle  seems 
to  be  an  especially  appropriate  theme  for  this  time,  when  science  is 
held  in  such  honour  and  claims  so  much  of  the  admiration  and 
homage  of  mankind. 

In  a  magnificent  castle,  originallv  built  by  King  John  in  1185, 
and  subsequently  possessed  by  Sir  tValter  Ealeigh,  Kichard  Boyle 
— in  early  life  one  of  the  under  clerks  of  the  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Excheouer,  but  then  "  the  great  Earl  of  Cork  " — had  been  holding 
high  Cnristmas  holidays.  His  second  wife,  Mrs.  Catherine  Fentoo, 
daughter  of  Sir  GeofPre;^  Fenton,  principal.  Secretary  of  State  in 
Irdand,  had  loyally  assisted  at  the  festivities  of  her  lord  whose 
spouse  she  had  been  for  nearly  twenty-three  years,  in  the  course  of 
which  she  had  brought  to  him  six  sons  and  seven  daughters.    The 

Siesta  had  all  departed  and  family  repose  had  been  restored  within 
e  recently  enlarged  and  strengthened  pile  which  overlooks  the 
Blackwater  and  the  Owenshad  from  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet, 
at  the  west  end  of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Lismore,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Munster,  Ireland.  Here  on  the  26th  January,  1626,  the 
earl's  seventh  son  and  penultimate  child— Bobert  Boyle — was  born. 
His  earliest  childhood  was  passed  under  the  care  of  a  nurse  away 
from  home.    He  lost  his  mother  at  an  early  age,  and  was  taken 
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duuge  of  when  a  boj  a  good  deal  by  his  sistera.  He  learned,  when 
young,  to  speak  French  and  Latin.  He  was  studious  and  tmthfal, 
and  these  qualities  endeared  him  much  to  his  father,  who,  however, 
was  engaged  in  such  yarious  and  engrossing  pursuits  that  he  was 
little  able  to  expend  parental  assiduity  on  his  expanding  mind.  At 
the  early  age  of  eight  ne  was  sent,  in  company  with  an  elder  brother, 
to  Eton — whose  provost,  Sir  Henry  Wo tton^  statesman,  diploma- 
tist, scholar  and  poet — was  his  father's  friend.  He  was  placed 
under  the  immediate  care  of  one  of  the  masters — Mr.  Harrison— 
to  whom  he  became  much  attached,  and  who  had  discernment 
enough  to  see  the  tendency  of  the  boy's  mind  and  the  skill  to  direct 
its  capacities  to  right  efforts,  alternately  exciting  and  gratifying  his 
cariosity,  combining  regulated  exercise  with  profitable  study,  and 
esn^nally  using  conversation  as  a  means  of  communicating  know- 
ledge, and  of  oulturing  taste  and  expression.  His  love  of  study 
under  this  tutorage  became  intense,  and  his  passion  for  reading 
grew  so  absorbing  that  he  required  to  strengthen  the  relaxed  tone 
of  his  mind  by  a  thorough  course  of  mathematics,  in  whose  precise 
relations,  close  reasoninf^s,  and  resistless  conclusions  he  found  the 
bracing  ctdture  of  attention  of  which  he  stood  in  need,  and  owed  his 
rescue  from  becoming  a  castle-building  dreamer,  dawdling  and 
dallying  -with  the  delights  of  novels  and  poetry,  to  the  seductive 
fascinations  of  which  he  had  well-nigh  yielded  up  his  intellect— in 
a  sort  of  delicious  voluptuousness  of  desire  which  coloured  life  with 
the  hues  of  imagination. 

At  Eton  he  acquired  the  elements  of  classical  learning,  and 
attained  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  best  writers  of  anti- 
qoitj — ^his  taste  in  these  matters  having  been  first  excited  by  *'  the 
accidental  perusal  of  Quintus  Curtius,"  whose  attractive  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  though  somewhat  rhetorical  and  sensational, 
is  well  calculated  to  affect  the  glowing  fancy  of  a  boy,  by  giving  the 
endiantment  of  vitality  to  the  dead  past. 

On  his  father's  leaving  Ireland  to  reside  for  a  short  time  at  Stal- 
bridge,  in  Dorsetshire,  Egbert  Boyle  was  taken  from  Eton  and  placed 
under  the  private  tuition  of  the  rector  of  that  Cale-watered  parish, 
who  seems  to  have  excited  in  his  mind  a  considerable  amount  of  reli- 
gioQs  reflectiveness.  In  his  thirteenth  year  he  and  his  elder  brother 
Francis  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  Genevese  named  Mr.  Mar- 
combes,  to  be  taken  through  the  usual  course  of  Continental  travel, 
which  at  that  time  formed  a  portion  of  a  high  class  education,  as  it 
CTiltured  the  observative  faculty,  necessitated  or  aided  the  acquisi- 
tion of  spoken  languages,  supplied  a  fund  of  interesting  visible 
ccq^rience,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  studv  of  history,  geography,  and 
life  from  reality  rather  than  from  books.  They  travelled  leisurely 
through  France,  passing  by  way  of  Paris  and  Lyons  towards 
Creneva,  and  on  the  way  he  acquired  a  tolerable  fluency  in  the  use 
of  the  language  of  Arnauld,  Ilichelieu,  and  Descartes — a  skill  which 
was  greatly  increased  by  an  after -course  of  romance-reading  in- 
dolg^  in  as  a  recreative  exercise  in  the  intervals  of  a  three  years' 
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range  of  studies  io  logic,  rhetoric,  mathematics,  political  geography, 
^c,  which,  together  with  fencing  and  dancing,  occupied  the  main 
portion  of  their  time  in  Geneva.  Here  he  also  continued  his  Greek 
studies,  and  commenced  to  learn  Hebrew — that  he  might  be  able  to 
iiead  the  originals  of  the  scriptures  and  to  "  pay  God  the  respect 
usual  from  civil  inferiors  to  princes  with  whom  they  are  wont  to 
converse  in  their  own  languages." 

In  September,  1641,  Mr.  Marcombes  and  his  wards  set  off  to 
Italy,  and  after  visiting  Venice  he  determined  on  wintering  in 
Florence,  where  Francis  and  Kobert  Boyle  employed  themselves  in 
the  study  of  the  Italian  language,  and  the  latter  engaged  in  investi- 
gating "  the  new  paradoxes  of  the  great  star-gazer,  Galileo,  whose 
ingenious  books,  because  they  could  not  be  so  otherwise,  were  con- 
futed by  a  decree  from  Bome."  At  Arcetri,  near  Florence,  on  8th 
January,  164Q,  Galileo  died,  and  doubtlessly  the  renown  of  his  dis- 
coveries, as  well  as  the  obsequies  performed  in  Santa  Crooe  in 
honour  of  him,  must  have  awakened  in  a  young  quick  mind  like  his 
a  wholesome  sj^mpathy,  not  only  with  and  for 

"  The  starry  Galileo  and  his  woes," 

but  also  an  earnest  interest  in  the  problems  which  he  had  suffered 
for  attempting  to  solve — the  problems  on  which  Viviani  and  Torri- 
celli  were  engaged,  and  in  which  their  master  and  themselves  were 
the  precursors  of  the  young  Eni^lishman  who  was  afterwards  to  link 
the  logic  of  Bacon  with  the  experimentalism  of  Galileo,  and  nass  on 
the  torch  of  observative  science,  caught  up  at  the  grave  of  Galileo, 
to  that  puny,  sickly,  posthumous  child  which  a  week  before  had 
struggled  into  being  at  Woolsthorpe,  near  Grantham  (we  rectify 
the  style  in  our  oalculation),  but  was  afterwards  to  become  one  of 
the  master  thinkers  of  the  universe — Sir  Isaac  Newton,-— 

'*  Sagaoioos  reader  of  the  works  of  GK)d, 
And  in  Hia  word  sagaoious." 

From  FlorencOi  Boyle  proceeded  to  fiome,  where  he  passed  for  a 
Frenchman,  and  managed  to  evade  the  law  which  prohibited  the 
residenre  of  Protestants  within  its  precincts.  He  wintered  again 
in  the  **  Etrurian  Athena  " — "  in  the  great  town  on  the  fair  river  of 
Arno  "  where  Dante  was  born  and  from  which  he  was  exiled ;  and 
'*  where  Machiayelli's  earth  returned  from  whence  it  rose."  In  the 
spring  the  two  English  lads  took  their  homeward  route  by  Pisa 
— with  its  wonderful  "  leaning  tower ; "  Leghorn — ^with  its*  strange 
summer-life  and  commercial  activity ;  Genoa — with  its  memories  of 
the  crusades,  the  Moors,  and  Columbus ;  and  Marseilles  suggesting 
Greek  civilization^  Soman  might,  and  modem  commerce.  Here 
the  brothers  anticipated  remittances,  but  instead  of  that  they  got 
only  a  notice  of  scantiness  of  funds,  in  coneequence  of  the  difficulty 
of  collecting  money  in  Ireland  durins^  the  rebellion  in  16il,  and 
even  this,  through  the  dishonesty  of  tne  merchant  to  whom  it  was 
intrusted  for  remittance,  did  not  reach  them.  In  these  eircam- 
4itBnoe8  they  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Geneva,  where  Mr. 
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Marcombes  provided  ibem  with  board  and  lodging  for  nearly  two 
jeais,  during  which  time  they  neither  received  news  nor  money 
from  home.  Despairing  of  other-  means  Mr.  Maroombes  boa^t, 
oa  credit^  a  quantity  of  jewellery,  which  they  took  with  tbem»  and 
by  disposing  of  portions  of  it  in  the  Hpveral  places  they  came  to  on 
their  route,  they  managed  to  reacli  Enp^land,  where  they  learned 
that  their  father  had  died  September  15th,  IGl'i,  in  tbe  78tb  year 
of  bis  age.  By  his  father's  wnll  Mr.  !R<jbert  i3oyle  became  the 
pos0e68or  of  the  estate  and  manor  of  vi^tolbridge  in  l)orsetshire»  and 
several  considerable  properties  in  Ireland ;  but  owing  to  the  die* 
turbed  state  of  that  inland  he  was  unable  for  a  time  to  yisit  hit 
newly-acquired  pos8e8sions  in  it.  As  a  lad  of  eighteen,  he  took  up 
his  residence  for  a  season  with  his  sister.  Lady  Banelagh.  By  this 
excellent  lady  his  convictions  on  religion  were  in  a  great  measure 
settled,  and  his  morals  were  sedulously  watched  over,  and  bis 
whole  nature  was  subdued  to  piety,  yirlue  and  knowledge. 

After  some  time  spent  in  settling  his  affairs,  securing  Parlia* 
mentary  protection  fbr  his  Irish  estates,  and  gaining  permission 
from  Cromwell — through  his  third  brother.  Lord  Broghill,  who  had 
become  romantically  attached  to  the  Protector — to  yisit  France 
for  the  payment  of  debts  contracted  there  by  his  brother  Franois 
Lord  Snannon  and  himself  in  tbeir  straits  abroad,  Mr.  Bobeit 
Boyle  resolved  to  retire  to  his  Dorsetshire  residence,  and  there  to 
devote  some  years  to  serious  study  and  close  investigation.  His 
chief  intellectual  industry  was  given  to  ethics — **  being  desirous  to 
call  them  from  the  brain  into  the  heart  and  from  the  school  to  the 
houBe ; "  compositions  in  prose  and  verse ;  mechanics  and  natnrail 
science,  paying  especial  attention  to  chemistry.  "Geography, 
history,  and  travels,  were  his  amasements."  He  was-  master  or  the 
mathematics  of  his  time,  he  was  conversant  with  the  ancient  letterSf 
sod  had  perused  tbe  Eabbinists  and  tl&o  Fathers;  but  his  fa* 
vonrite  pursuit  was  the  investigation  by  experiment  of  all  matters 
capable  of  being  observed  with  care  and  art,  with  the  design  of 
comprehending  the  principles  of  Nature  and  the  method  in  wkich 
she  worked  in  the  composition  of  things  and  in  the  production  of 
resfdts.  This  continued  to  be  his  sole  aim  in  all  that  splendid 
series  of  scientific  re^arehes  and  discoveries  which  have  seeared 
immortality  for  his  name  a:*  **  the  father  of  experimental  ohemisivy/' 
as  well  as  "  the  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Cork." 

**The  excellent  Mr.  Boyle,"  says  Mr.  Hughes  in  The  Sp9cki€or^ 
No.  564,  "  was  the  pewon  who  seems  to  have  been  designed  by 
nature  to  succeed  to  the  labours  and  inquiries  of  that  extraordinary 
l^iuR,  Lord  Bacon.  By  innumerable  experiments  he,  in  a  great 
measure,  filled  up  those  plans  and  outlines  of  science,  which  faJfe 
]>redece8Sor  had  sketuhed  out.  His  life  was  spent  in  the  pnrsail 
of  Nature,  through  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  changes,  and  in 
the  most  rational  an  well  a<(  devout  adoration  of  its  Birine  Autkor^" 
"Jew  men,  if  any  "—in  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Burnet — "  have  been 
Ifcoown  to  have  made  so  great  a  compass,  and  to  have  been  so  esMi 
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in  ^U  parts  of  it,  as  Boyle ; "  and  Dr.  Craik  informs  ns  that  "  Science 
indeed  was  as  much  his  occupation  as  if  it  had  been  literally  his 
business  or  profession.  No  temptations  could  seduce  him  from 
bis  philosophical  pursuits.  Belonging  as  he  did  to  odo  of  the  most 
powerful  £unilies  of  the  kingdom,  havm^  four  brothers  in  the  Irish 
peerage  and  one  in  the  English — the  highest  honours  of  the  state 
were  open  to  his  ambition  if  he  would  hare  accepted  them.  But  so 
pure  was  his  love  of  science  and  learning,  and,  with  all  his  acquire- 
ments, so  great  his  modesty,  that  he  steadily  declined  even  those 
worldly  distinctions  which  might  be  said  to  be  strictly  within  the 
qphere  of  his  pursuits,"  and  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  fifteen  children 
of  the  "  great  earl  of  Cork  "  who  did  not  bear  a  title — as  he  steadily 
lefused  to  accept  a  peerage,  though  it  was  urged  on  his  acceptance. 
His  special  interest  in  the  advancement  of  experimental  science 
and  in  the  promotion  of  those  researches  into  the  constituticm  of 
nature  whose  results  had  awakened  the  ardour  of  reflective  men, 
though  it  was  doubtlessly  initiated  in  Italy  under  the  influence 
which  the  paradoxes  of  Galileo  and  the  investigations  of  Torricelli 
exerted  on  a  mind  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Baconian  restaura- 
tion,  dates  most  definitely  from  1646,  in  which  he  was  brought  into 
contact  with  many  of  those  vigorous  intelligences  who  commenced 
about  that  time,  what  Boyle  calls  "our  new  philosophical  or 
invisible  college,"  and  which  afterwards  became  a  visible  and 
effective  corporation  of  the  new  cultivators  of  special  branches  of 
aeienoe  or  learning,  as  The  Royal  Society  (of  London)  for  the 
promotion  of  mathematical  and  physical  science — a  society  not  of 
teachers  but  of  investigators,  not  a  "  school  where  some  might 
teach  and  others  be  taught,  but  rather  a  sort  of  laboratory  where 
all  persons  might  operate  independently  of  one  another,"  free  from 
the  prejudices  of  sects,  and  the  bias  of  partiality. 

The  weekly  meetings  for  the  consideration  of  questions  in  natu- 
ral philosophy,  in  which  the  Boyal  Society  originated,  were  begun, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Theodor'Haak,  a  German,  as  a  club  ex- 
pressly instituted  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  each  other 
the  results  of  their  researches  in  chemistry,  medicine,  geometry,  astro- 
nomy, mechanics,  magnetism,  navigation,  and  such  other  departs 
ments  of  investigation  as  lay  open  to  analysis  and  experiment,  so 
that  thoughts  might  be  exchanged,  facts  registered,  experiments 
recorded  and  criticised,  the  bearings  of  these  on  practicsl  life  con- 
sidered, and  encouragement  given  to  the  survey  of  the  laws  and  facts 
of  nature,  free  from  the  embarrassments  of  the  old  logic,  and  the  sub- 
tleties which  hindered  the  progress  of  sciences,  in  such  a  way  as  U> 
make  them  helpful  in  the  improvement  of  the  material  existence  of 
man  and  the  wnole  state  of  modern  civilization.  Mr.  Boyle  became 
connected  with  the  society  early,  and  though  he  found  it  requisite 
to  reside  at  Stalbridge,  he  did  not  slacken  his  interest  in  analysis, 
experiment  and  registration  of  facts  and  results,  but  devoted  much 
of  his  time  in  his  retirement  to  the  observation  of  nature,  and 
the  invention  of  means  for  testing  the  qualities  of  things ;  all  of 
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these  observatioDB  lie  made  accurate  notes,  and  of  the  resnlts  of 
his  experiments  he  kept  a  careful  account. 

Yarying  lus  seclusion  with  a  run  to  London  to  unfold  the  budget 
of  his  myestigations  to  the  members  of  the  inyisible  college ;  or  to 
Oxford,  for  a  similar  purpose,  after  the  chief  and  leading  spirits  of 
that  club  had  remoTed  to  that  centre  of  studious  learning ; — to 
Paris,  where  the  discoveries  of  Gassendi,  Eobeyal,  Descartes,  &c., 
▼ere  published  and  discussed ; — or  to  Holland,  where  Van  Huy- 
gheas,  Snellius,  and  Grotius,  were  making  researches  into  natural 
philosophy,  mathematics,  jurisprudence,  and  cognate  branches  of 
study ;  he  kept  himself  in  constant  communication  with  the  most 
Bctiye  and  original  intelligences  of  the  age,  and  held  his  place  among 
them  aa  an  equal.  In  1652  he  visited  his  Irish  estates,  and  remained 
there  nearly  a  year,  during  which  time,  as  "  chemical  spirits  were 
80  ill  understood  there  and  chemical  instruments  so  unprocurable*' 
in  that  rebellion-disturbed  land,  he  was  induced  to  occupy  his  mind 
with  anatomy,  in  which,  under  Dr.  [Sir]  William  Petty,  he  made 
eompetent  progress  in  a  knowledge  of  the  human  frame,  and 
satisfied  himself  as  to  the  correctness  of  those  new  and  striking 
views  concerning  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  with  which  the  name 
of  WiUiam  Harvey  is  indissolubly  associated,  and  "  of  the  variety 
ud  contriyance  of  nature  and  the»  majesty  and  wisdom  of  her 
Anthor,"  which  the  human  body  displays  better  than  all  the  books 
that  could  be  written  upon  it. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  Ireland,  Mr.  Boyle  took  up  his 
residence  at  Oxford  as  the  headquarters  of  his  philosophical  friends, 
and  while  there  his  lodgings  formed  the  scene  of  the  meetings  of 
those  eameat  men  who  took  an  interest  in  the  promotion  of  induc- 
tive science,  and  who  formed  then  the  embodied  Baconians,  to  whose 
efforts  we  owe  the  origination  of  the  experimental  sciences,  the 
vitalization  of  what  the  '*  great  chancellor '  had  left  comparatively 
a  speculatiye  science.  Early  impressed  as  Mr.  Boyle  had  been  by 
the  discoyeiies  of  the  Florentine  thinkers,  he  was  anxious  not  only 
to  follow  out  but  to  confirm  their  views,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
exhibited  a  yariety  of  experiments  in  public,  indicating  great  fer- 
tility of  inyentiveness,  which  not  only  excited  much  attention,  but 
which  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  others  a  zeal  which  tended  consider- 
^^\j  to  the  progress  of  many  sciences.  Here  he  particularly  deyoted 
his  investigations  to  the  elucidation  of  the  mysteries  of  pneumatic 
chemistry,  which  first  brought  him  into  general  notice,  and  are  reck- 
oned among  his  chief  contributions  to  natural  science ;  and  here,  in 
16G0,he  published  his  "New  Experiments,  Physio-Mechanical  touch- 
ing the  Spring  of  the  Air  and  its  Effects."  In  a  second  edition  of  this 
work,  in  1662,  Boyle  answered  the  objections  raised  to  his  theory 
by  Linus  and  Hobbes.  A  third  edition  of  the  same  book  was  issued 
in  1682.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  letters  to  his  nephew.  Viscount 
Bongarvon,  and  details  the  course  of  his  residing,  reflections,  experi- 
inents,  discoveries,  and  inventions,  regarding  the  mechanical,  chem- 
ical, and  other  properties  of  the  atmosphere.    It  supplies  special 
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record  of  his  re-invcntion  of  the  air-pump,  suggested  to  him  by  an 
ftoconnt  of  the  instrument  contrived  by  Otto  Guericke.  which  he 
found  in  the  "  Physica  Curiosa  "  of  Gaspar  Schottus.  This  instru- 
ment he  subsequently  greatly  improved,  and  by  the  help  of  Eobert 
Hooke,  whose  worth  Boyle  had  the  sagacity  to  see,  and  whom  he  em- 
ployed as  his  assistant,  he  performed  with  it  a  variety  of  new  experi- 
ments illustrative  of  the  properties  of  air.  It  may  be  here  recorded 
too  that,  G^reatly  through  the  influence  of  Bovle,  Hooke  was  ap- 
pointed Curator  of  Experiments  to  the  Royal  Society,  Professor  of 
Geometry  in  Gresham  College,  Surveyor  for  the  City  of  London, 
Ac,  and  that  he  fully  proved  Boyle's  prescience  by  turning  out  one 
of  the  most  inventive  of  English  experimentalists. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  in  our  narrow  space  to  epitomize 
and  criticize  all  the  works  of  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle- 
amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  eighty  distinct  publications — which,  in 
his  own  day,  not  only  imparted  knowledge  and  excited  admiration,  but 
which  impressed  upon  the  face  of  science  that  solemnity  which  in- 
dicates "  the  veneration  man's  intellect  owes  to  God,"  the  mighty 
"  Opificer,"  who  is  "  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  work- 
ing." It  may  be  enough  to  mention  some  of  the  chief  of  those 
additions  wbicli  he  made  to  the  literature  of  science  and  tiieology 
during  his  residence  at  Oxford,  1654 — 1G68,  and  to  note  a  fV)W  of 
the  main  treatises  issued  thereafter  by  him  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  philosophy  which  seeks  "  the  glory  of  God  and  the  relief  of 
man's  estate." 

Prior  to  1660  he  had  issued  remarks  on  "  Mistaken  Modest?," 
and  a  "Free  Discourse  against  customary  Swearing;"  and  in  that 
year  he  published  an  espay  he  had  completed  twelve  years  before 
"  On  Seraphic  Love."  In  1661  "  Certain  Physiological  and  other 
Essays  "  were  printed  and  republished  with  additions  in  1669^.  In 
1662  his  "  Sceptical  Chemist "  appeared,  and  headed  a  movement 
against  Van  Helmont's  school  of  Paracelsian  philosophy.  To  1663 
belong  his  "  Considerations  "  on  (1)  "  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, (2)  "  the  Usefulness  of  Experimental  Natural  Philosophy/' 
and  (3)  "On  Colours,"— the  latter  a  work  which  led  Newton  to 
make  those  experiments  which  resulted  in  his  decisive  discoveries 
regarding  the  composition  of  light,  to  the  pleasure  resulting  from 
which  Mark  Akenside  thus  alludes — 

"  2f  or  ever  \  et 

» 

The  meltiug  reunbow^s  vermeil* tinotured  huM 
To  me  have  ahone  so  plAating,  a»  whea  first 
The  hand  of  Science  pointed  out  the  path, 
In  which  the  eunbeams  gleamiug  from  the  Weet, 
Fall  on  the  watery  cloud,  whouir  darksome  veil 
Involves  the  orient." 

In  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Society,"  which  bad  been  wcor- 
porated  by  charter  granted  by  Charles  11.,  in  1682,  Mr.  Boyte 
e&teied  notices  of  many  important  experiments  in  the  pheaomeBA 
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of  heat  and  cold,  and  in  1665  he  published  "  New  Experiments  and 
Obsenrationa  on  Cold,"  and  "  Occasional  Beflections  upon  seTeral 
Subjeetfl," — ^worka  which  show  him  to  ns  in  the  modest  guise  of  a 
Golleetor  of  continuously  sifted  materials  for  the  interpretation  of 
subsequent  thinkers,  and  as  careluUy  abstinent  from  the  adyocaor 
of  pemature  theories  upon  the  facts  presented  to  him  in  his  investi- 
ICations;  forbearing,  scrupulous,  ana  moderate,  hating  deception, 
disliking  error;  firm  in  resisting  hasty  conclusions,  and  of  great 
moral  integrity,  alike  in  his  self-restraint  and  in  his  conscientious 
acearacT.  In  1666  he  published  his  *' Hydrostatical  Paradoxes/' 
&c.~wnich  was  reissued  in  Latin  in  1669.  This  is  a  work  in  which 
the  author  illustrates  and  confirms  the  true  principles  of  inductive 
•cienee,  by  many  curious  experiments  of  great  originality  in  their 
own  day,  though  quite  commonplace  in  ours ;  and  what  was  of  far 
nore  importance  then,  he  proved  the  error  and  absurdity  of  the 
opinions  of  the  schoolmen  on  substance.  Error  prevented  in  the 
early  days  of  science  is  nearly  as  valuable  as  trutn  discovered.  It 
it  least  diminishes  human  uncertainty,  by  showing  where  proof  of 
a  theory,  though  sought  for,  was  not  to  be  found.  In  this  year, 
too,  there  appeared  "  A  Brief  Account  of  Mr.  Valentine  Greatrakea 
ttd  divers  or  the  strange  cures  by  him  performed ;  written  by  him- 
■df,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Hon.  !Robert  Boyle,  Esq. ;  where- 
onto  are  annexed  the  testimonials  of  several  eminent  and  worthy 

KVODS  of  the  chief  matters  of  fact  there  related,  London,  1660. 
e  author  of  this  letter,  ail  Irish  gentleman,  belonging  to  the 
Coooty  of  Waterford,  had  begun,  about  four  years  previously,  to 
fij&cy  that  God  had  endowed  him  with  the  power  of  curing  the 
king  s  evil,  agnes,  and  other  diseases,  by  touch,  and  attracted  much 
attention  by  the  seemingly  marvellous  recoveries  he  had  effected. 
In  January,  1666,  at  the  request  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery  (Lord 
Broghill),  author  of  "  Parthenissa,"  &c.,  Greatrakea  had  come  over 
to  &igland  to  attempt  the  cure  of  Lady  Conway  at  Kugby,  War- 
wii^hire.  In  this  he  failed,  although  he  performed  many  other 
Kmarkable  curea  upon  those  who,  hearing  of  his  mission,  came  to 
him  for  help.  Greatrakea  seems  to  have  been  fully  persuaded  in  hia 
own  mind  as  to  the  reality  of  his  power,  and  to  have  been  of  unim- 
peachable integrity.  His  sinjj^lar  pretentions  became  the  theme 
of  daily  discussion  among  philosophers  and  physicians,  and  even 
titiacted  the  attention  of  the  Boyal  Society.  Mr.  Boyle  was 
elected  referee  by  both  parties,  and  hence  the  publication  of  the 
letter  above-mentioned.  His  judgment  is  given  in  a  letter  replying 
to  one  written  by  Pr.  Henry  Stubbe,  a  clever,  rash,  and  voluble 
pfaetitioneT  of  medicine  at  btratford-on-Avon,  who  was  incessant 
n  bis  attacks  on  the  Boyal  Society.  "  In  this  letter  he  takes  the 
philosophie  ground  of  neither  admitting  nor  denying  without 
fdeqoate  proof.  He  neither  rqects  the  facts  as  miraculous  or  as 
wnoueOable  with  natural  facts,  but  taking  the  })reci8e  and  mode* 
i*te  gronnd  of  admitting  the  possibility  of  the  giH;  or  the  physical 
<Sv^ty,  he  objects  to  the  insofficiency  of  the  proof  in  favour  of 
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either.  Upon  the  power  of  the  patient's  imagination,  or  of  the 
mechanical  effect  of  the  operation,  he  dwells  sufficiently,  yet,  from 
his  unwillizigness  to  involve  theories,  less  than  might  now  be 
expected.  This  letter,  written  in  a  morning,  obtained  general 
notice  and  approbation.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  wide  compass 
of  its  learning,  as  well  as  for  the  cautious  and  sagacious  spirit 
which  it  breathes,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  comment, 
on  the  golden  maxim,  against  rejecting  as  untrue  what  we  cannot 
understand."  After  this  investigation  the  practice  of  Greatrakes 
fell  off,  and  he  passed  out  of  the  sight  of  the  philosophical  world. 
He  died  in  1699. 

In  1667,  the  Eoyal  Society  was  made  the  object  of  a  smart  attack 
by  the  partizans  of  the  Aristotelian  physics.    This  was  "  in  reality 
the  era  of  a  great  revolution  in  the  intellectual  world ;  the  conflict 
between  the  darkness  of  the  scholastic  age  and  the  light  of  the 
Newtonian  day  then  dawning  upon  the  world;"  and  the  new 
school  and  its  supporters  were  assailed  with  the  charge  of  impietjr. 
The  impulse  given  to  progress  by  the  free  inquiries  of  the  experi- 
mentalists alarmed  pedants,  and  a  controversy,  almost  as  bitter  as 
those  of  the  dark  ages,  was  raised  against  the  investigation  of 
Nature  in  the  mere  light  of  human  reason.    Henry  Stubbe  and 
the  Ilev.  Kobert  Crosse  were  the  most  violent  of  these  assadants ; 
but  the  satirical  shafts  of  Samuel  Butler,  author  of"  Hudibras,"  who 
thought  the  researches  of  the  Society  whimsical  and  absurd,  were 
also  discharged  at  them  in  his  poem,  '*  The  Elephant  in  the  Moon ;" 
and,  with  special  aim  at  Boyle,  in  the  paper  in  his  ''^Remains," 
entitled  "  Occasional  Beflection  on  Dr.  Charlton's  feeling  a  dog's 
pulse  at  Gresham  College ; "  a  piece  of  ironical  writing  which  Dean 
Swift  imitated  in  his  "  Meditations  on  a  Broomstick,"  many  years 
aftervrards ;  and  even  Hobbes  sneered  at "  the  gentlemen  at  Gresham 
College."    In  this  controversy  Boyle  took  an  active  share  in  defend- 
ing the  lawfulness  of  philosophical  investigations  into  the  truth  of 
God's  works  as  well  as  God's  word ;  and  one  of  the  leading  contro- 
versialists acknowledges  '*  that  in  his  writings  are  to  be  found  the 
greatest  strength  and  the  sweetest  modesty,  the  noblest  discoveries 
and  the  most  generous  self-denial,  the  profoundest  insight  into 
philosophy  and  nature,  and  the  most  devout  and  affectionate  sense 
of  God  and  religion." 

In  1668  Boyle  left  Oxford  and  settled  in  London,  taking  up  his 
residence  with  his  sister.  Lady  Banelagh,  in  Fall  Mall,  and  pur- 
suing his  studies  with  unflagging  energy,  though  his  health,  wnich 
had  always  been  delicate,  was  rapidly  failing.  In  1671  a  severe 
shock  of  paralysis  caused  him  much  suffering,  though  by  great 
caution  and  temperance,  with  sisterly  nursing,  he  recovered  and 
renewed  his  labours  in  science  and  letters,  publishing  from  time  to 
time  the  results  of  his  inquiries.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  pro- 
ductions mentioned  already,  we  may  note,  as  showing  the  fertility 
and  facility  of  his  pen,  "  The  Christian  Virtuoso  " — showing  that 
**  by  being  addicted  to  experimental  philosophy,  a  man  is  rather 
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aniflted  than  indisposed  to  be  a  good  Christian/'  "  A  Discourse  of 
Things  abore  Season,"  "  A  Free  Inquiry  into  the  TulgarJy  received 
Notion  of  Nature,"  "  The  Beconcuableness  of  Season  and  Se- 
ligioo,"  "  A  Disquisition  into  the  Final  Causes  of  Natural  Things,** 
"On  QuicktiWer  Growing  Hot  with  Gold,"  "An  Inyention  to 
Estimate  the  Weight  of  Water,"  "A  Discourse  of  Absolute  Best 
in  Bodies,"  "A  Continuation  of  the  Experiments  on  Air,"  &c. 
Though  his  works  are  yoluminous  enough  to  fill  six  bulky  quarto 
tomes— edited  by  Dr.  Birch,  1744,  2nd  edition  1772,— yet  in  the 
Tear  1681,  Mr.  Boyle  published  an  account  of  yarious  works  which 
he  bad  by  accidental  causes  been  preyented  from  giving  to  the 
press,— many  had  been  made  the  prey  of  felonious  depredators 
among  his  yisitors,  and  some  had  been  destroyed  by  mischances 
occurring  amid  his  experiments.  His  treatises  on  "  Seraphic  Love," 
"Considerations  on  tne  Style  of  the  Scriptures,"  and  "On  the 
Great  Veneration  that  Man's  Intellect  owes  to  God,"  **haye  a  place 
in  the  Index  of  books  prohibited  by  the  Koman  Church. 

It  ought  to  haye  been  mentioned  that  Lord  Clarendon,  historian 
of  the  Bebellion,  strongly  urged  Mr.  Bojle  to  enter  into  holy 
orders ;  but,  in  the  belief  that  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  re- 
resled  truth  would  be  more  po**^  erful  if  he  remained  a  layman,  he 
refused  to  assume  the  office  and  ministration  of  a  priest.  Tho 
ProTostship  of  Eton  was  offered  to  him  by  the  King,  but  he  de- 
dined  that  office  because  it  might  seduce  him  from  science.  In 
1680  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Boyal  Society ;  but  declined 
the  honour  from  scruples  of  conscience  about  the  tests  and  oaths 
required  from  that  officer.  He  was  President  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England.  He  printed  at  his 
own  expense  the  Church  Catechism  and  the  New  Testament  in 
Irish ;  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  in  the  Malay  tongue ;  pub- 
lished Pocock's  translation  of  Grotius*  Treatise  "  De  Veritate  "  for 
circulation  in  the  Levant ;  shared  the  expense  of  a  Turkish  yersion 
<tf  the  New  Testament  with  the  East  India  Company,  upon  whom 
he  earnestly  impressed  the  duty  of  promoting  Christianity  in  the 
East.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  expense  of  f!he  publication  of 
Bishop  Burnet's  "  History  of  the  Eeformation."  He  settled  an 
annuity  of  £50  per  annum  on  Dr.  Saunderson,  who  lost  his  prefer- 
ments through  loyalty  to  the  king  ;  and  he  was  besides  a  munificent 
patron  of  science  and  rewarder  of  unsuccessful  though  meritorious 
men ;  it  was  through  him  too  that  the  forfeited  impropriations  in 
Irdand  were  secured  for  the  support  of  the  poor  and  the  mainte- 
sanoe  of  religion ;  while  to  every  mstitution  for  the  promotion  of 
knowledge,  the  relief  of  want,  or  the  furtherance  of  Christianity, 
his  hand  was  freely  extended — with  something  helpful  in  it.  He 
procured  the  repeal  of  an  old  Protectionist  law  "  against  the  multi- 
plying of  gold  and  silver  "  (5,  Henry  IV.),  ard  several  other  relax- 
stioDS  of  oonoxious  statutes.  He  was  widely  to.  Ta-.t  in  an  age  when 
toleration  was  unknown ;  was  a  wit  among  wits,  as  Dayenant  and 
Cowley  testify ;  and,  though  allied  to  the  peerage  on  eyery  side,  and 
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ike  penonal  friend  of  three  successiye  kings,  tie  was  a  true  friend 
of  tne  people  and  especially  of  the  poor.  He  was  tall,  slender, 
emaciated,  often  sickly,  carefully  abstemious,  an  excellent  conver- 
sationalist, a  ready  debater,  and  a  rapid  writer.  He  was  never 
married ;  he  was  wedded  to  science.  Though  he  believed  in  alchemy, 
yet  what  Newton  calls  **  the  sreat  wisdom  of  the  noble  author" 
restrained  him  from  the  creaulity  common  among  ''Hermetic 
Philosophers."  He  was  a  diligent  and  skilful  scrutinizer  of  facte, 
a  trustworthy  recorder  of  phenomena,  and  an  experimental  inquirer 
in  an  age  of  theorists. 

Though  the  main  object  of  this  sketch  is  to  mark  out  Mr.  Boyle 
as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  fertile  inductive  philosophers,  yet  it 
wonld  be  unfair  to  science,  history,  to  fact,  and  to  his  fame,  to  omit 
to  notice  his  claims  on  the  regard  of  metaphysical  students,  not  only 
as  the  instituter  of  the  Boyle  Lectures,  but  also  for  his  substantive 
influence  oq  the  philosophical  opinions  of  his  age.  The  Lectures— 
"  for  proving  the  Christian  religion  against  Atheists,  Deists,  Pagans, 
Jews,  and  Mohammedans,  not  descending  to  any  controversies 
among  Christians  themselves  " — have  been  the  means  of  adding  to 
letters,  among  other  productions,  Richard  Bentley's  "  Confutation  of 
Atheism"  (1692),  Dr.  Sam.  Clarke's  "Demonstration  of  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God  "  (1706),  Dr.  Butler's  "  Religion  no  Matter 
of  Shame"  (1729) ;  and  more  recently,  F.  D.  Maurice's  "Beligiona 
of  the  World "  (1846),  Charles  Merivale's  "  Conversion  of  the 
Soman  Empire  and  Conversion  of  the  Northern  Nations,"  &o. ; 
and  were  the  forerunners  of  Bampton's,  Hulse's,  and  other  bequests 
of  a  like  nature.  The  metaphysical  position  is  thus  stated  by  the 
most  competent  authority : — 

"Mr.  Boyle*8  specnlatioDs  in  regard  to  the  daisifioation  of  corporesl 
qualities  probably  suggested  to  Locke  the  nomendatare  which  he  has 
adopted,  but,  in  adopting,  has  deformed.  In  his  treatise  entitled  'The 
Origin  of  Forms  and  Qualities,'  published  at  Oxford  in  1666,  Boyle  deno- 
minates '  matter  and  motion'  *  the  most  cat  hobo  principles  of  bodies '  (p.  8); 
'  maguitude  (size,  bulk,  or  bigness),  shape  (figure),  motion,  or  rest,*  to  whiph 
he  alterwards  adds.  '  Texture,'  he  styles  '  the  primitive  mood*  or  primary 
afectiona  of  bodies,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  less  simple  qoalitles 
(ie  colours,  tastes,  odours,  and  the  like)  that  belong  to  bodies  upon  their 
account '  (p.  10).  The  former  of  these  he  likewise  designates  *  the  primitive 
or  more  catholic  affections  oj  matter*  (pp.  43,  44)  ;  and  in  another  work, 
*  Tracts*  (1671),  p.  IS,*  the  primary  and  most  simple  affections  of  matter* 
To  the  latter  he  gives  the  name  of '  secondary  qualities,  if  (he  vays)  '  I  msy 
so  call  them'  (p.  44).  In  reference  to  the  difficulty,  *  That  whereas  we  ex- 
plicate colours,  odours,  and  the  like  sensible  quaUties,  by  a  relation  to  our 
senses,  it  seems  evident  that  they  have  an  absolute  being  irrelative  to  ns ; 
for  snow  (for  instance)  would  be  white,  and  a  glowing  ootX  would  be  hot, 
though  there  were  no  man  or  any  otier  animal  in  the  world '  (p.  42).  And 
again  (p.  49), — *So  if  there  were  no  sensitive  beings,  those  bodies  that  are 
now  tlie  objects  of  our  senses  would  be  so  dispositively,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
endowed  with  colours,  tastes,  and  the  like,  but  aetuaUy  only  with  those 
more  catholic  aifections  of  bodies,  figure,  motion,  texture,  &c. 
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Ai  he  felt  His  end  approaching,  Bobert  Boyle  became  more  and 
more  intent  on  the  husbanding  of  his  efforts  and  the  economization 
of  time.  He  refused  all  friendly  visits  except  at  stated  periods. 
His  last  years  were  spent  in  the  preparation  of  several  works  for 
publication  and  the  composition  of  several  treatises  on  morals, 
theology,  and  natural  science,  some  of  which  have  been  mislaid, 
lost,  or  suppressed,  by  the  neglect  or  prejudice  of  his  executors— 
among  ther^e  was  a  work  containing  his  most  recent  chemical  specu- 
lations. Labour  and  study  formed  his  delight  while  they  exhausted 
his  strength,  but  he  persevered  in  them  to  the  end.  In  the  summer 
of  1691  he  felt  his  vital  powers  on  the  wane,  and  under  the  convic- 
tion that  his  end  was  near,  made  his  will.  His  devoted  sister,  Lady 
!Kanelagh  died,  23d  December,  and  on  the  30th  he  foUovred  her  into 
the  realms  of  death.  On  7th  January,  1G92,  he  was  interred  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  of  St.  Martin*d-in-the- 
rields,  Westminster,  near  his  sister.  Dr.  Burnet  preached  a 
funeral  sermon  upon  the  life,  labours,  and  hopes  of  the  Christian 
philosopher. 

Boyle  improved  the  air-pump  and  the  thermometer,  though  tha 
latter  was  tirdt  made  an  accurate  instrument  of  investigation  by 
Newton.  He  also  discovered  the  laws  of  the  air's  elasticity — namely, 
its  bulk  is  inversely  as  the  pressure  upon  it.  For  some  of  the 
principles  of  hydrostatics  we  are  indebted  to  him,  though  lie  did 
Bot  possess  much  mathematical  knowledge.  The  "  Philosophical 
Transactions "  contain  several  valuable  papers  by  him  on  this 
science.  By  his  "  Sceptical  Chemist,"  published  in  1661,  he  did 
much  to  overturn  the  theories  of  Van  Helmont's  school,  that  com- 
laonly  called  of  the  latro*  chemists,  which  was  in  its  highest  reputa- 
tion ;  raising  doubts  as  to  the  existence  not  only  of  the  fbur  elements 
of  the  Peripatetics,  but  of  those  which  these  chemists  had  substi- 
tuted. Boyle  holds  the  elements  of  bodies  to  be  atoms  of  different 
shapes  and  sizes,  the  union  of  which  gives  origin  to  what  are  vul- 
garly called  elements.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  this  is  the 
prevailing  theory  of  the  present  age.*'  He  "  was  both  very  labo- 
rious and  intelligent ;,  and  his  chemical  pursuits,  which  were  various 
And  extensive,  and  intended  solely  to  develop  the  truth  without  any 
regard  to  previously  conceived  opinions,  contributed  essentially  to 
Bct  chemistry  free  from  the  trammels  of  absurdity  and  superstition 
in  which  it  bad  hitherto  been  confined,  and  to  recommend  it  to 
philosophers  as  a  science  deserving  to  be  studied  on  account  of  the 
important  information  which  it  was  qualified  to  convey."* 

Boyle's  crowning  glory  was  that  he  insisted,  above  all  things, 
that  verification  was  necessary  to  the  genuine  progress  of  science, 
as  a  guarantee,  either  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  conformitv  of  thought 
with  fact.  The  imperial  law-giving  genius  of  Aristotle  strove  to 
wdnce  all  experience,  whether  of  nature  or  of  mind,  to  science,  so 
that  men  might  by  regulated  observation  bring  under  the  domioion 
of  certainty  the  diverse  phenomena  of  nature ;  and  he  economized 

•  Hallam's  "  Literary  History,"  vol.  iii.  p.  580. 
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the  intellectual  prooesses  of  discoverj  by  the  introduction  of  an 
organon  of  reasoning;  scholasticism  exhausted  all  the  forms  of 
in&rence  possible  to  thoughts  and  words.  Bacon  proposed  an 
organon  of  investigation,  and  worked  out  a  speculative  scheme  of 
inductive  science.  Boyle  saw  that  either  organon  was  imperfect 
unless  we  attended  to  effective  verification.  Men  had  been  creda- 
lous  and  careless ;  he  saw  that  their  safety  lay  in  circumspect 
sc/spticism  and  cautious  investigation,  and  that,  however  perfect 
thought  might  be,  error  was  possible,  if  facts  were  not  verified ; 
while,  however  accurately  facts  might  be  tested,  if  logical  thought 
was  not  employed,  a  theory  apart  from  and  unrelatea  to  the  facts 
was  possible.  To  verify  logic  by  science,  and  science  by  logic,  to 
employ  each  as  the  critic  of  the  other,  was  his  chief  aim  in  experi- 
mentation, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Baconian  induction, 
as  well  as  the  Aristotelic  syllogism,  demands  verification  if  we 
would  find  truth.  That  an  independent  man  and  thinker  like  Boyle 
should  have  arisen  to  illustrate  and  consolidate  experimental  science, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  splendid  future  of  discovery  open  to 
human  thought  in  all  the  separate  sciences,  must  have  been  of 
immense  advantage  to  thought ;  for  he  had  ample  command  of 
means  and  influence  to  make  science  fashionable  and  secure  its 
incorporate  existence  in  the  Boyal  Society.  Bacon  taught,  Boyle 
practised,  the  circumspect  method  of  science,  but  Boyle  alone 
msisted  on  keeping  theory  silent  and  speculation  passive  until  the 
thoroughly  wary  vigilance  of  verification  had  been  exercised  on 
every  lact— every  fact,  we  say,  for  Boyle  accepted  the  facts  alike 
of  Scripture  and  of  science,  and  aimed  at  subjecting  all  to  verified 
investigation.  Having  seen  the  Boyal  Society  established  for  the 
one,  he  instituted  the  **  Boyle  Lectures "  to  aid  in  the  carrying 
forward  of  the  other.  Eobert  Boyle  was  sincere  in  his  convictions, 
true  to  science,  submissive  to  nature,  honest  to  men,  and  faithful  to 
God.  "No  man  had  more  thoroughly  considered  the  extent  and 
limits  of  the  human  understanding ;  none  perhaps  ever  combined 
more  perfectly  the  characters  of  the  theologian  and  the  philo- 
sopher ;  •"  and  he  is  justly  entitled  to  rank  as  the  first  and  foremost 
of  the  noble  band  of  thinkers,  who  have  cultivated  with  an  honest 
love  of  truth  the  investigation  of  all  the  facts  of  human  life,  as  far 
as  may  be,  according  to  the  verificatory  methods  of  Experimental 
Science. 
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IS  CABLYLE  OE  MACAULAY  THE  GEEATEE 

WBITERP 

CABLTLX. — ^IV. 

A  coHFABisoK  between  Macaulay,  Hxe  popular  historian  and 
reviewer,  whose  Tolome^  sold  by  the  handred  thousand  while  yet 
warm  from  the  press — and  Carlyle,  the  mighty  thinker,  the  bold, 
imflmching,  and  powerful  "  censor  of  the  age,"  the  idol  of  a  select 
few,  presents  great  difficulties.  The  two  men  appear  on  a  prima 
facie  Tiew  so  dissimilar,  so  unequal.  It  is  almost  as  unfair  to 
measure  Macaulay  by  the  standard  of  Carlyle,  as  it  would  be  to 
measure  Mr.  Tupper  or  the  "poet  '*  of  a  provincial  newspaper  by 
the  standard  of  eitner.  Indeed,  the  coupling  together  of  tnese  two 
muaes  can,  I  think,  be  only  due  to  the  circumstance  (I  might 
ilfflost  write  the  <iceident)  of  their  both  being  historians,  and  both 
masters  of  style ;  and  as  these  are  the  only  two  points  in  which  we 
can  trace  any  resemblance  whatever  between  them,  it  is  to  these 
two  poinlB  alone  that  our  comparison  should  be  restricted. 

As  M.  T.  haa  pointed  out  in  his  openini;  remarks,  Macaulay  was 
many  things  that  Carlyle  is  not — Beform  orator.  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  President  of  the  Law  Commission  of  India, 
Ac.,  Slc.  So,  of  course,  it  would  be  absurd  to  compare  Carlyle  with 
Macaulay,  as  a  parliamentary  speaker  and  a  busy  politician ;  but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  equally  absurd  to  compare 
Macaulay  to  Carlyle  as  a  thinker,  moralist,  philosopher,  and  poet.* 
We  can  only  compare  them  where  they  resemble,  no  end  could  be 
giined  by  contrasting  them  where  they  differ. 

Fint,  with  regard  to  their  literary  styles ;  and  surely,  if  Macaulay 
u  superior  to  Carlyle  in  any  respect,  it  ought  to  be  in  this — his 
style  Demg,  as  whist-players  would  say,  Macaulay 's  "  strong  suit.'* 
It  is  principally  on  his  style,  so  dear,  viyid,  and  picture8(]|ue,  that 
bis  fame  will  eventually  rest.  He  is  not  great  in  anythmg  else. 
He  is  not  particularly  accurate  or  impartial  as  a  historian ;  he  is 
not  possessed  of  a  greater  amount  of  critical  acumen  than  dozens  of 
other  reviewers ;  his  "  views  and  opinions  "  are  seldom  strikingly 
lK)ld  or  original,  and  his  logic  is  often  wofully  at  fault.    But  there 

*  Macaulay's  "Lays  and  Ballads*'  are,  doubtleta,  fine  specimens  of 
jinked,  rketorieal  vergyteationf  but  many  critics,  among  whom  Wordaworth 
may  be  oomited,  deny  that  they  are  poetry  in  any  true  senae  of  the  word. 
Hoiie,howeTer,  hare  Tentured  to  question  the  beautifally  poetical  character 
effOvlyle'sproae. 

1864.  y 
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is  a  fascination  and  frealiness  in  his  language  which  covers  a  multi- 
tude  of  sins.  Though  clear,  nervous,  and  pointed,  it  is  of  a  highly 
ornate  character,  abounding  in  metaphor  and  antithesis,  and  enriched 
by  a  singular  wealth  of  quotation  or  rather  allusion,  drawn  from  the 
stores  of  a  marvelloua  memory,  which,  it  has  been  said,  "  knew  no 
twilight." 

Fine  as  it  is,  however,  the  cultivated  reader  tires  cff  it  after  a 
time.  33eauty  of  diction  is  a  great  recommendation  to  a  book ;  but 
after  all,  matter  is  of  more  importance  tliau  manner,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  great  writer  can  not  be  made  out  of  a  perpetual  showy 
blaze  and  parade  of  cleverness. 

Now,  if  for  this  reason  alone,  I  would  hold  Carlyle  to  be  the 
greater  writer  of  the  two ;  with  him  style  is  not  everything.  Not 
that  I  yield  the  palm  to  Macaulay  here,  either.  Carlyle  can  beat 
him  on  his  own  ground.  Is  Macaulay  animated  and  vigorous  and 
life-like  P  So  is  Carlyle.  Is  he  brilHant  and  figuratiye  P  Carlyle 
is  more  brilliant  and  more  figurative.  Does  Macaulay  possess  a 
richly  cultivated  mind,  and  a  varied  store  of  classical  ana  literary 
knowledge  P  Carlyle  has  the  same  qualifications  in  a  greater  degree, 
and  has  furthermore  the  great  field  of  German  literature  to  work 
upon,  which  was  to  Macaulay  (comparatively  speaking)  a  sealed 
book.  But  it  is  in  what  are  not  unfrequently  called  his  peculiarities 
and  defects,  that  the  great  excellence  of  Carlyle  as  a  writer  consists. 
There  is  an  effect  of  rugged  grandeur  produced  by  the  strange 
use  of  trope  and  figure,  the  passionate  apostrophe,  the  stem  denun- 
ciation, the  terse,  strong,  donatio  assertion,  and  the  startling 
fantastic  word-creations.  It  is  all  characteristic  of  his  mode  of 
thought.  As  the  currents  of  his  thought  run  in  strong,  deep 
channels,  so  when  they  do  break  forth  it  is  with  the  rush  and  the 
roar  of  a  mighty  cataract,  sweeping  all  obstacles,  great  and  small, 
from  its  path,  lilte  the  paper-boats  of  children.  His  convictions  are 
so  earnest  and  profound,  that  they  can  only  find  adequate  expression 
in  language  of  extraordinary  depth  and  passion.  As  he  fe^s  so  he 
speaks.  His  thoughts  are  not  the  thoughts  of  common  men,  and 
could  not  be  fitly,  clothed  in  the  language  of  common  men.  His 
style  is  perfect,  inasmuch  as  it  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  tone  of 
thought  it  conveys.  It  is  a  purer,  a  better,  a  greater  style  thaji 
Macaulay *8,  for  Macaulay *s  is  a  gaudy  dress  equiQly  fitting  for  fact, 
fi^ncj,  or  fallacy  j  but  Carlyle's  is  fitted  only  for  the  embodiment 
of  such  great  thoughts  as  stir  the  soul  of  sueh  a  man ;  it  is  the  true 
atyle,  the  genuine  expression  of  the  mind  and  character  of  the 
author. 

In  the  second  of  the  two  questions  into  which  I  have  ventured  to 
separate  this  debate,  viz..  Is  Carlyle  or  Macaulay  greater  as  a 
historian  P  the  advantage  is  with  Carlyle  to  a  still  greater  degree. 
Is  not  Macaulay 's  history  notoriously  prejudiced  and  unreliable? 
Is  he  not  ever  ready  to  colour  or  twist  the  facts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  party  on  whose  side  his  sympathies  and  interests  were  always 
enlisted— the  Whigs  P    And  is  it  not  the  first  essential  of  an  hiato* 
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rian,  that  whatever  direclion  his  commeotd  and  reflections  may  take* 
his  narrative,  at  least,  should  be  free  from  bias  P 

Indeed,  if  we  aooept  Macau  lay's  own  statement  of  the  qaalifioa* 
tion  of  the  historian,  as  quoted  by  M.  T.  on  pa^e  114,  he  himself  is 
not  a  historian.  When  he  writes,  "  the  Historian  must  posseiis 
sufficient  self-command  to  abstain  from  casting  his  facts  in  tihe 
mould  of  his  hypothesis  -;**  he  pronounces  his  own  condemnation. 

In  his  essay  on  Maohiavelli,  however,  he  speaks  in  quite  a  different 
tone  on  this  point,  and  lays  down  the  principles  which  seem  to  have 
goided  him  m  his  own  system  of  falsifying  historical  facts.  The 
passage  runs  thus : — 

'*The  elaaaical  historiee  may  almost  be  considered  romanceB  founded  on 
(act.  The  relation  is,  no  doubt,  in  all  the  principal  points,  strictly  true. 
But  the. numerous  little  incidents  whioh  heighten  the  interest,  the  words, 
the  gestures,  the  looks, are. evidently  furnished  by  the  imaginatien  of  the 
author.  The  fashion  of  later  times  is  different.  It  may  be  doubtful 
whether  moce  exact  notions  are  conveyed  to  the  reader.  The  best  portraits 
are  those  periiaps  in  which  there  is  a  slight  admixture  qf  earieature ;  and 
we  are  not  certain  that  the  best  histories  are  not  those  in  which  a  UHle  qf 
^  exaggeration  qf  fictitiout  narrative  is  judiciously  employed.  Someibiiff 
is  lost  in  accuracy,  hut  much  in  gained  in  effect.  The  fainter  lines  are  ne« 
glectedf  but  the  great  characteristic  features  are  imprinted  on  thO'mind  for 
ever."  • 

This,  at  least,  is  a  candid  confession  of  &ith.  The  bare  truth,  it 
seems,  is  dull  and  prosaic.  We  will  introduce  a  slight  admixture 
of  caricature  into  this  monarch's  uninteresting  portraiture,  and 
perhaps  a  spice  of  the  exaggeration  of  fictitious  narrative  wouM 
improve  the  relation  of  that  event.  Make  the  history  a  little  more 
like  "a  fictitious  narrative,'',' and  it  will  be  iar  more  interesting, 
dramatic,  and  readable  than  the  productions  of  those  dull,  scrupu- 
lous gentlemen  who  preserve  a  strict  adherence  to  the  truth. 
People  like  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  a  novel,  and  flattering 
themselves,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  are  reading  the  .hi«to^ 
of  England. 

It  would  but  be  degrading  Carlyle's  magnifloent  historioal  genius 
to  compare  him  with  one  who  will  thus  sanction  and  practise  a  wilful 
perversion  of  the  truth,  in  order  to  heighten  the  interest  of  the  story, 
sod  openly  avow  his  belief  that  the  historian  is  justified  in  sacrificing 
veracity  to  effect. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  Macaulay  is  inferior  to 
Otrlyle  in  every  way  that  it  is  possible  to  compare  them,  and  on 
what  grounds  he  ean  be  considered  a  greater  writer,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  determine.  E.  D. 

•  "Essays,"  People's  Edition,  vol.  i.,  page  50.  In  the  Times  review  of 
the  3rd  and  4th  vols,  of  Macaulay's  History,  which  appeared  on  the  11th 
of  JaiiiiAry,18S6,  there  is  a  searching  and  elaborate  inquiry  into  their 
ioMcameies  and  partialities,  the  results  of  which  fully  bear  out  all  that  is 
Slid  here.  It  may  be  advantageous  for  reference  purposes  to  state  that  this 
Beriew  baa  been  issued  in  a  volume  entitled  "Eminent  Men  and  Popular 
Books,"  pp.  57-86,  by  Boutledge,  London.— Eds.  B.C. 
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MA.CAULAY.— rV. 

V 

Thb  yery  first  sentence  of  H.  £.'s  paper  on  this  question  grants 
and  admits  the  whole  matter  as  against  his  client,  and  he  ought,  im- 
nediately  after  penning  it,  to  have  thrown  up  his  brief.  "  Of  all  the 
writers  of  the  present  day,"  *he  says  (Aug.  1867,  p.  90),  "  Mr. 
Garlyle  is  probably  the  most  misunderstood."  If  Mr.  Carlyle  is  to 
be  defended  by  admissions  of  such  a  sort,  he  may  well  exdaim, 
'  ^  Save  me  from  my  friends  I "  Does  not  tme  greatness  consist  in 
TipiilriTig  one's  self  felt  and  understood  P  Is  not  true  greatness  the 
force  of  mind  that  oyeroomes  all  obstacles,  impediments,  and  hin- 
drances P  Such  is  Carlyle's  own  estimate;  we  quote  his  own 
words : — "  The  great  man,  with  his  free  force  direct  out  of  God's 
own  hand,  is  the  lightning  [out  of  heayen].  SU  word  is  the  vfise 
hsdUng  word  which  all  can  believe  in"  ("  Heroes  and  Hero-worship," 
p.  20).  Unintelligibility  is  weakness ;  intelligibility  alone  is  great- 
ness. If  this  is  so,  H.  £.  has  condemned  his  own  case  and  shut 
out  his  client  from  any  chance  of  a  yerdict  in  his  fayour  by  the  yery 
first  words  he  utters  in  his  behalf.  How  unfayourably  does  the 
opening  sentence  make  Garlyle  contrast  with  Macaulay — the  uni- 
yersally  understood,  the  pellucid  thinker,  the  clear  writer,  the  dose 
and  cogent  reasoner,  whom,  howeyer  we  msy  incline  to  dispute 
what  he  says,  we  can  neyer  misunderstand.  Kow  who  can  under- 
stand Carlyle,  whether  with  the  eye  of  a  yulgar  or  of  an  unyulgar 
logic P  H.!t.  admits  that  he  " isprobably  the  most  misundersto^" 
nan  of  his  age.  It  is  yery  different  with  Macaulinr ;  he  is  con- 
stantly plain,  forcible,  clear,  and  comprehensiye.  Of  this  there  is 
perhaps  no  better  judge  than  Henry  Hart  Milman,  himself  a  master 
of  "  English  undenlea,"  whose  eyiaence  we  shall  quote : — 

"His  oopiouBness  had  nothing  tumid,  diffuse,  Asiatic ;  no  ornament  for 
the  sake  of  ornament.  As  to  iU  clearness,  one  may  read  a  sentence  of 
MaeauUw  ttoice^  to  judge  of  its  fkUlforee^  neoer  to  comprehend  its  meaning. 
His  Suglish  was  pure^  hoA  in  idiom  and  in  words^pwe  to  fastidiousness; 
not  that  he  discarded  or  did  not  make  free  use  of  the  plainest  and  most 
homely  terms  (he  had  a  soTereign  contempt  for  what  is  called  the  dignity 
of  hiftorj,  which  would  keep  itself  aboTe  the  vulgar  tongue),  but  every 
word  must  be  genuine  English,  nothing  that  approached  real  yulgarity, 
nothing  that  had  not  the  stamp  of  popular  use  or  the  authority  of  sound 
Sttglish  writers,  nothing  un&miliar  to  the  common  ear.  .  .  .  In  all 
his  writings,  however  his  opinions,  so  strongly  uttered,  may  hare  given 
offence  to  men  of  different  sentiments,  no  sentence  has  been  impeached  as 
jarring  against  the  loftiest  principles  of  honour,  justice,  pure  monlity, 
fatioiud  religion."  f  Memoir  *'  prefixed  to  People's  Bdition  of  Macaulaj's 
"History  of  ttngland.") 

B.  S.  aflirms  that  style  "  is  not  a  yery  important  matter"  (Noy. 
1867,  p.  845) ;  in  this  instance  negatiying  the  time-honoured  maxim 
of  Lora  Chesterfield,  that  "  the  manner  of  speaking  is  as  important 
as  the  matter."  We  contend  that  style  is  not  a  superficial  merit. 
It  is  the  yery  form  and  flexure  of  a  statue  whiob,  unless  it  is  duly 
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proportioned  to  its  aim  and  indicattye  of  the  idea  to  be  expressed 
uj  it,  merely  disfigoreB  the  matter,  whether  it  be  wood,  granite, 
marble,  or  gold.  No  great  permanent  work  has  ever  issned  from  a 
human  mind  which  is  not  as  remarkable  for  its  excellenoe  of  manner , 
its  charm  of  style,  and  its  nncloying  delightfolness  of  phraseology 
as  for  the  value  of  its  matter.  Take  Homer  and  Virgil,  David  and 
St.  John,  Tacitos  and  Hume,  Thucydides  and  Montaigne,  Dante 
and  Spenser,  .^schylos  and  Shakspere,  as  examples,  and  then  eom* 
pare  the  writings  of  Macanlay  ana  Oarlyle  in  point  of  style,  and 
say  if  the  former  does  not  possess  far  more  than  the  latter  the  grace 
and  excellence  which  promise  immortality  P  S*.  S.  justly  aolmow- 
ledges  that  "  it  is  strange  and  nnlike  the  majority  of  writers ; "  but 
projects  this  caveat : — "  Though  at  first  it  appear  barbarous  and 
nnconth,  it  is  honest,  original,  unartificial,  and  highly  suggestive.'* 
Habit  can  reconcile  the  numan  eye  to  the  view  of  monsters  with 
complacency ;  and  associations  may  even  bring  them  to  be  the 
objects  of  admiration  and  of  love,  but  mere  deformity  has  no 
clttm  to  admiration  on  the  ground  of  its  inability  to  be  conceded ; 
neither  has  Carlyle's  style  any  claim  to  tolerance  in  itself  and  for 
itself. 

H.  K.  thinks  that  one  of  the  greatest  qualities  a  writer  can  pos- 
sess is  "  originality  of  thought"  (f.  93) ;  but  he  is  much  nearer  the 
possession,  or  at  least  the  expression  of  a  correct  opinion,  when  he 
Bays,  *<  A  great  writer  shoula  be  a  greater  teacher  of  truth."  Ori- 
^ality  is  easily  attained  if  truth  is  not  attended  to.  Original 
fictions,  original  history,  original  poetry,  are  cheap  and  easily-raised 
products,  if  there  is  to  be  neither  circumscription  nor  confine, 
except  to  the  attainment  of  originality.  Hence  Voltaire's  epigram, 
"Nothing  is  less  common  in  the  world  than  common  sense."  Car- 
lyle's  originality  is  bought  at  the  cost  of  caricature,  grotesqueness, 
and  misrepresentation.  Look,  for  instance,  at  his  histories;  do 
they  contribute  to  the  comprehension  of  the  times  of  which  he 
writes?  Has  he  not  the  trick  of  labelling — we  had  almost  said 
lihellifig — every  man  with  a  nickname,  and  every  event  with  a 
pseudonym — a  trick  which  Dickens  has  borrowed  from  him ;  but  we 
ask  who  has  ever  understood  the  history  of  the  French  Eevolution 
^m  the  pantomimic  pictures  in  blue-fire  painted  by  Thomas  Car« 
lyleP    We  call  an  adequate  witness : — 

*'Kr.  Carlyle  entitles  it  a  history ,  bnt  it  is  no  such  thing.  Any  gentle- 
nan  of  respectable  business  habits,  average  intelligence,  and  moderate 
Iffltare,  who  should  repair  to  this  work  for  a  consecative  and  clear  account 
of  the  great  Berolution  in  France,  fraught  with  its  own  unmistakable 
Ifissons  of  philosophy,  would  become  sadly  bewildered  at  the  very  outset, 
^e  riddle  of  the  sphinx,  proposed  in  Ethiopic,  or  written  in  hieroglvphios, 
would  be  nothing  to  the  threatening  problems  of  that  strange  wUd  book. 
^  the  initiated  few  belaud  it  as  they  may,  and  speak  of  its  occult  and 
ran  philosophy,  true  history  is  written  so  that  he  who  runneth  may  read ; 
trns  learning  is  simple  as  well  as  sublime  in  its  results  $  true  wisdom  oom- 
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mnnicates  the  lore  of  genius  in  the  language  of  a  child. — "Bsaaye^  on 
English  Literature,"  by  Thomas  MacNicol,  On  the  Writings  of  Mr* 
Carlffle,  p.  110. 

"Every  man,"  says  H.  K.,  ''ought  to  read  Sartor  R'esarfus" 
With  this  tiew  of  the  complete  duty  of  man  we  entirely  disagree. 
Men  ought  only  to  read  what  there  is  a  fkir  chance  of  compre- 
hending, and  that  from  which  no  distinctly  preiudicial  consequences 
can  flow.  The  philosophy  of  Old  Clothes  which  Mr.  Carlyle  teaches 
in  this  book  is  in  despite  to,  and  irreverence  of,  all  the  old  thought 
of  the  world,  especially  of  the  thought  contained  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  and  in  the  Christian  Gospels.  We  do  not  think  it  is  profit- 
able for  men  to  read  lessons  of  irretrievable  woe  to  their  own  souls. 
To  read  H.  K.*s  opinion,  one  would  think  all  truth  and  holiness — a 
perfect  modern  revelation  of  the  truest,  newest  truth — was  contained 
m  this  book,  and  that  it  was  a  triumph  of  genius  beyond  all  that 
was  ever  written.  We  do  not  coincide  in  this  lofty  estimate.  We 
admit  the  fantastic  quaintness,  the  marvellous  sneering  power  of 
tfa:e  author,  but  we  do  not  recognise  the  more  than  heavenly  wisdom 
which  fi.  K.  invites  us  to  see,  to  admire,  and  to  go  into  raptures 
about.  Against  its  intelligibility  and  its  inefficacy  as  reasoning, 
we  quote  the  following  paragraphs : — 

"  It  is  imposrible  to  convey  any  adequate  notion  of  this  book,  the '  Sartor 
Besartus,'  by  means  of  abstract  or  synopsis-;  and  this,  also  for  the  old 
reason,  it  is  mainly  unintelligible.  As  a  rational  being  soon  wearies  of  the 
most  agreeable  jargon,  so  it  is  impossible  to  carry  away  the  substance  or 
meaning  which  it  never  had.  Neither  the  beauties  nor  the  absurdities  of 
oar  author  are  properly  transferable  or  tran^table." — UacNicoVa  Hwufs^ 
p.  125. 

"  If  Mr.  Carlyle  is  the  greatest  thinker  of  our  times,  alas  for  the  country 
of  Bacon  and  of  Butler.  Nay,  we  have^  in  that  case,  sadly  degenerated  from 
the  dialectic  genius  of  the  time  of  Hume ;  for,  however  sophistical  were  the 
arguments,  careiuUy  addressed  to  reasonable  men,  and  thus  frankly  o£fering 
the  opportunity  of  refutsction,  which  has  since  been  freely  accepted  and 
made  good.  But  Mr.  Carlyle  offers  no  such  opportunity,  and  deserves  no 
snoh  praise.  It  has  been  remarked  (with  reference,  wo  believe,  to  the  style 
of  Gibbon)  that  it  is  impossible  to  refute  a  sneer  ^  and  »  sitnitar  reflection 
it  eonatantly  rising  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  productions." 
^^MacNicoFs  Egsays^  p.  167. 

*' Instead  of  solving  the  riddle  of  existence,  he  repeats  it  time  after  time 
with  every'  doleful  emphasis,  and  turns  it  upside-down,  that  we  may  not  lose 
ita  meaning  through  trAting  it  with  too  much  reverence.  We  read  on, 
without  advancing ;  and  go  farther,  only  to  iare  worse.  Sometimes  the  tide 
ef  a  chapter  promises  mneli,  and  then  we  are  certain  to  be  disappointed 
most ;  titi  at  last  the  repeated  evil  works  its  own  otfre,  and  a  briUiant 
heading,  like  the  starry  nucleus  ef  a  comet,  prepares  as  lor  a  cloody  and 
■tteMuated  tail.  At  one  time  we  see  written,  The  Beerkuiimg  iTo,  and 
wonder  what  deeper  or  what  wider  vacuum  hae  been  diseovered  by  this 
prioee  of  negative  phtlosophers  {  btit  it  proves  only  to  be  •  labelled  speei- 
uenof  l^ie  great  gaping  uaiverse.    With  some  faint  hopewceome  upon 
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another  ohapier,  and  read  Tks  Uterlatting  Yea ;  bui  oAjpr  the  mosi  intent 
lutening,  the  noifij  oracle  is  found  to  have  oonfueed,  but  not  informed  th9 
mind.  Many  high-tounding  words,  as  '  sanctuary  of  sorrow,*  or  *  di?ina 
depth  of  Borrow,*  oome  un«zplainad  upon  us ;  and  many  scriptural  pre- 
eepts,  as,  *LoTe  act  pleasure — love  God,'  '  Whataoerer  thy  hand  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might/  are  thrown  into  our  path ,  but  to  enjoy-^or 
eren  rightly  to  appreciate— them,  we  must  shut  our  eyes  to  Mr.  Oarlyle's 
'  draam-grotto,'  and  remember  the  fulness  of  evangelic  truth  which  is 
stossd  up  in  the  briefest  line  of  inspiration — Jjove  GKid !  This  is  indeed 
'  the  £¥erlasting  Tea,'  for  it  is  the  primal  law  of  our  areation,  and  the 
nlti'mate  perfection  of  saint  and  angel.  Truth  it  truth,  even  upon  the  lipa 
of  prseumpticm.  But  what  does  the  precept  mean  in  the  mind  of  ICr. 
Garlyle  ?  Is  it  with  him  anything  but  a  time-honoured  phrase,  hallowed 
by  the  unsuspecting  faith  of  eighteen  centuriei>,  and  embodying,  in  the 
superstitious  formuh^  the  vague  longings  of  a  hundred  million  hearts  ?i 
We  fear  not.  Belshazzar  drank  wine  with  his  princes,  his  wives,  and  his 
concubines,  out  of  the  consecrated  vessels  of  the  temple :  they  drank  wine, 
andpraieed  the  gods  ofgold^  and  of  silver ,  cfhrassy  of  iron,  of  wood,  and 
of  ttoue.  And  in  like  manner  the  symbols  of  a  yet  purer  £iith,  the 
^^iMge  and  precepts  of  the  same  and  jealous  God,  are  dishonoured  and 
pro&ned  in  our  own  day,  if  with  less  insolence  of  manner,  yet  with  only 
the  more  profound  oontempt-,  by  men  who  call  upon  His  name  in  one 
breath  and  question  His  existence  in  another,  and  who  dare  to  distribute 
His  incommunicable  attributes  as  the  property  of  trees  and  stones,  deifying 
if  not  adorning  the  insensate  forms  of  nature.  .  .  .  Our  author's 
tone  is  sceptical  throughout,  and  can  only  bo  defended  firom  the  eharge  of 
gross  profanity  by  the  frank  avowal  of  unbelief.  That  avowal  is  not  made; 
on  the  contraiT,  the  armoury  of  Scripture  is  pillsged  for  a  traitor's  pur- 
poie,  but  in  the  guise  of  an  adherent  to  the  sacred  cause.  Yet  Mr. 
Csrlyle  is  the  great  eulogist  of  sincerity,  the  denouncer  of  all  hypocrisy  and 
'caatr^—MacNicors  Etaays,  pp.  132-4. 

In  the  fbUowing  paasaees  of  atrong  and  aerions  oondemnation  we 
aiott  thoroughly  eoinoide.  We  agree  with  their  writers  as  to 
Carlyle's  power,  and,  in  our  distinot  feeling,  that  it  is  not  a  power 
oaieolated,  or  used,  for  good  in  our  day  :— 

'*  Christianity  as  understood  commonly,  perhaps  everywhere  except  it 
loay  be  at  Weimar  and  Chelsea,  and  church  formulas,  certainly  as  under* 
■tood  everywhere,  he  ia  in  the  habit  of  classing  under  a  category  which  In 
his  hands  has  become  an  extensive  one. — that  of  ehwnu*  He  calls  them  by 
various  forcible  but  ugly  names, — 'as  old  clothes,'  'spectral  inanities,' 
'  gibbering  phantoms,*  or,  with  plainer  meaning,  '  huge  unveracities  and 
unreslities.'  .  .  .  For  £Ood  or  evil,  Mr.  Garble  is  a  power  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  those  who  waton  eagerly  the  signs  of  the  times  have  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  him.  What  he  would  have  us  leave  is  plain  enough,  and  that 
too  with  all  haste,  as  a  sinking  ship  that  will  else  carry  us — state,  church, 
>&d  sacred  property — down  along  with  it.  But  whither  would  he  have  us 
fly  ?  Is  there  firm  land,  be  it  ever  so  distant  ?  Or  is  the  wild  waste  of 
otters,  seething,  warring  round  as  far  as  eye  can  reach,  our  only  hope  ? — 
The  pilot  stars,  shining  fitfully  through  the  parting  of  the  storm-oloads, 
oor  only  guidance  ?     There  sre  hearts  m  this  land  almost  broken,  whose 
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old  traditional  beliefs,  serring  them,  at  least,  as  moral  supports,  Mr. 
Carlyle,  and  teachers  like  him  have  undermined.  Some  betake  themselres 
.  to  literature  as  Sterling  did ;  some  fill  up  the  Toid  with  the  excitement  of 
politics  ;  others  feebly  bemoan  their  irreparable  loss,  and  wear  an  outward 
seeming  of  unirersal  irony  and  sarcasm.  Mr.  Oarlyle  has  no  right,  no  man 
has  any  right,  to  weaken  or  destroy  a  faith  which  he  cannot,  or  will  not» 
replace  with  a  loftier.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  language 
wbioih  Mr.  Carlyle  is  in  the  habit  of  employing  towards  the  religion  of  Eng- 
land and  Europe  is  unjustifiable.  He  ought  to  have  said  nothing,  or  he 
ought  to  haye  said  more.  Scraps  of  yerse  m>m  Gk>ethe,  and  declamations, 
howeyer  brilliantly  they  may  be  phrased,  are  but  a  poor  compensation  for 
the  slightest  obscuring  of  '  the  hope  of  immortality  brought  to  light  by  the 
gospel,'  and  by  it  oonyeyed  to  the  hut  of  the  poorest  man,  to  awaken  his 
omshed  intelligence,  and  lighten  the  load  of  his  miseiy." — Sriiulgy's 
i^Eitays;*  pp.  252—  264. 

**Am  for  Carlyle's  '  faith,'  it  has  no  truth,  much  less  a  system  of  truth  ;  it 
has  no  worship,  and  it  has  neither  a  life  nor  a  rule  of  practice.  It  cannot 
speak,  it  cannot  kneel,  it  cannot  work.  Who  ever  saw  or  heard  of  it  in  con- 
nection  with  a  positiye  doctrine,  a  tangible  ceremony,  or  a  yisible  fruit  ? 
And  if,  among  philc  sophers,  and  eyen  with  its  philosophical  author  himself, 
it  is  an  undeclared  and  unshaped  nonentity,  how  is  it  to  take  possession 
of,  stu*,  and  rule  the  common  but  yarious  world  ?  If  it  haye  no  book,  no 
altar,  no  code  for  the  esoteric,  what  can  it  be  or  haye  to  the  yulgar  millions  ?" 
— "  Studies  and  Sketches  in  Modem  Literature,^*  hy  P.  Landreih,  p.  335. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  pain  to  ns  to  write  as  we  have  done.  We 
see  in  H.  K'b  indiscriininate  admiration  of  Thomas  Carlyle  only 
one  eyidence  more  of  the  misleading  power  of  sophistry  oyer  the 
mind.  He  is  evidently  subdued  by  the  novelty,  rather  than  by 
the  truth  of  the  thougnts  he  has  found  in  the  writings  of  the  sage 
of  Chelsea,  and  not  being  an  extensive  reader,  seemingly  has  given 
himself  in  rapture  to  the  first  strong  mind  that  he  met.  He  has 
certainly  not  acted  fairly  as  a  oontroversalist,  as  he  has  only  praised 
Carlyle,  and  has  not  criticised  Macaulaj.  As  he  has  done  so  we 
have  been  in  a  measure  compelled  to  follow  him.  We  are  the  len 
concerned  to'  do  this  now,  as  M.  T.  has  most  luminously  made  out 
a  case  for  Macaulay ;  and  mnch  of  E.  N.  A's  able  artiple  corrobo- 
rates our  view  of  the  question,  that  Macaulay  is  a  greater  writer 
(and  man)  than  Carlyle  is.  If  E.  S.  were  to  reflect  that  "  Quantity 
was  no  test  of  greatness,"  he  would  probably  thrust  himself  less 
upon  the  notice  of  readers  of  the  British  Controversialist;  but 
when  he  states  that  Carlyle  exceeds  Macaulay  in  quality,  power, 
and  object,  he  ought  not  to  do  so  without  adducing  proof,  and 
that  he  does  not  we  assume  is  because  he  cannot.  He  has  made 
no  mark  in  this  debate,  and  we  believe  that  we  may  still  afiirm 
that  Macaulay  is  a  greater  writer  than  Carlyle.  W.  W. 
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IS  A  C0N8EEVATIVE  SUPERIOE  TO  A  WHIG 

MINI8TKYP 

AFFIBMATIYS  ABTICLE. — IT. 

Bjifobb  enteriof?  into  any  polemical  arguments  on  this  question, 
let  us  pause  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold  of  the  past,  and  look 
btek  oyer  the  last  half  century  or  so,  that  we  may  be  guided  in  our 
judgment  as  to  the  relatiye  merits  of  each  party,  by  the  historic 
record  of  its  actions. 

Such  a  retrospect  will  disclose  a  phenomenon  in  the  tactics  of 
political  parties,  which  may  at  first  sight  appear  unaccountable ; 
(mt  a  deeper  inquiry,  a  more  searching  investigation,  will  conyince 
US  that  it  is  not  merely  the  result  of  any  fortuitous  combination 
of  circumstances,  nor  yet  can  it  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  that 
unseen  law  which  is  commonly  known  as  "  chance,"  but  that  its 
cause  exists  in  a  deep-rooted  and  dangerous  eyil,  inherent  in  the 
Whig  party. 

That  party  has,  at  yarious  interyals  during  the  last  fifly  years, 
adyocated  cnanges  in  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  British 
Bmpire,  which  haye  eyoked  the  bitterest  hostility  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  warmest  espousal  on  the  other ;  and,  consequently,  during 
the  time  these  changes  haye  been  under  discussion,  tne  country  has 
been  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement  and  agitation,  most 
injurious  to  its  social  and  commercial  interests.  Nothing  but  the 
iincerest  conyiction  of  the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  the  firmest 
lasurance  of  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  from  the  adoption  of 
their  policy,  and  the  intensest  determihation  to  carry  it  into  effect 
so  soon  as  they  were  able,  would  haye  induced  any  party  that  laid 
ehurn  to  the  slightest  yestige  of  patriotism  or  honour  to  inyolye  the 
country  in  a  ciyil  contest,  so  dangerous  and  uncertain  of  result. 
Tliat  no  such  "conyiction"  impelled  the  Whig  party  to  action; 
that  no  such  "  assurance"  cheered  and  sustained  them  in  fighting 
tihe  battle  of  "  Beform ; "  and  that  they  were  "  determined  "  only  to 
postpone  these  changes  so  long  as  they  could  satisfy  the  people 
with  empty  promises ;  the  humuiating  story  of  their  conduct,  when 
the  hour  for  mere  words  had  passed  away,  and  the  moment  for 
ietion  had  arriyed,  most  indisputably  demonstrates.  The  party 
that,  while  boasting  and  promising,  declared  itself  to  be,  ana  was 
to  all  appearances  united,  disinterested,  and  sincere,  was  now  diyided 
into  immoyable  petty  factions.  The  thoroughly  "disinterested" 
motiyes  which  animated  them  were  exhibited  on  their  part  by  an 
«ndeayour  to  divert  the  measures,  of  which  they  had  assumea  the 
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oliarge,  from  a  national  to  a  party  purpose,  and  the  only  Tisible 
signs  of  their  "sincerity"  were  the  pertinacity  with  which  they 
endeayonred  to  smother  their  progeny  under  pkusible  pretences, 
and  by  all  possible  means  in  their  power  prevent  practical  or 
immediate  legislation  on  the  question.  There  were  crises  in  our 
national  history,  during  which,  at  any  time,  we  might  have  drifted 
into  the  stormy  ocean  of  reyolution.  A  people  that  had  laboured 
and  struggled  tor  '*  reform,"  for  many  long  and  weary  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  Constitution,  and  at  the  moment  when  yietory 
was  within  their  reach,  diacoyered  that — through  the  duplicity  of 
their  chosen  leaders  and  representatives — it  could  not  possibly  be 
obtained  by  such  means,  had  a  very  tenable  excuse  for  resorting  to 
other  and  less  peaceful  ways  of  attaining  their  object.  Posauily 
this  would  have^been  the  result  on  more  than  one  occasion,  had 
not  the  CoDseryatiye  party,  perceiving  the  danger,  stepped  forirard* 
and  by  obeying  implicitly  the  dictates  of  the  people,  restored  the 
country  to  its  wonted  peace  and  order.  They  saw  that  tbese 
changes — whether  for  better  or  for  worse — were  infinitely  lets 
hurtful  than  continued  agitation,  and  the  dangers  agitation  involved, 
and  more  than  that,  that  they  were  already  inevitable. 

In  abandoning  their  old  grounds — an  action  which  the  oircnni- 
stanoes  fully  justified, — the  Conservative  party  punued  a  poliey 
which  was  truly  statesmanlike  and  patriotic.  The  repeal  of  toe 
corn  laws.  Catholic  emancipation,  representative  reform,  as  embodied 
in  the  Bill  of  1867,  are  all  measures  which  have  been  advocated  by 
the  Whigs,  but  for  the  final  passing  of  which  the  country  is  indebted 
to  the  Tories. 

These  historioyae^  can  bear  but  one  construction,  and  that  one 
most  damaging  to  the  Whigs  and  humiliating  to  the  nation  whose 
destinies  they  have  essayed  to  rule,  namely,  that  with  the  Whig 
party  liberal  professions  are  a  reality,  but  liberal  prinoipUs  a  myfth. 
And  now  let  us  leave  the  past,  referring  to  it  only  when  neeessenr 
to  substantiate  those  arguments  which  we  shall  bring  forward.  In 
further  consideration  of  this  question,  we  will  grant  the  Whig 
party  the  credit  of  sincerity  of  purpose,  convinoed  that,  regarding 
their  conduct  in  whatever  light  you  will^  it  is  inoompatiUie  with 
the  existence  of  those  qoalifications  which  are  necessary  to  the  fop- 
mation  of  an  able  and  ej£cient  administration,  and  will  therefore 
consider  their  oonduct  9s  the  result  of  legislative  incapacity,  rather 
than  that  of  political  dishonesty.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  ig 
essential  to  the  existence  of  a  good  government  that  it  should  b# 
composed  of  men,  and  supported  by  men,  who  hold  broad  and 
comprehensive  opinions;  men  who,  whether  the  professed  objeet 
of  their  administration  is  to  conserve  the  constitution  of  the  county, 
or  to  reform  it,  sre  willing  to  sink  all  minor  oonsLderations  in  whidli 
prineiple  is  not  involve^  that  they  maj  work  harmonioualT  iar 
the  oosuuoa  end  they  have  in  view.  Thia  is  aeeessary  in  order  to 
secure  unity,  for  without  unity  there  can  be  no  real  strength,  and 
of  all  governments  the  one  most  to  be  avoided  is  a  govemmeat 
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weak  in  itself.  Weakness  (of  this  sort)  means  hesitation,  yacilla- 
lion,  aod  indecision  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  country, — sure  pvelude 
to  a  termination  in  national  humiliation  an4  disgrace. 

There  have  been — and  there  wdl  a^^ain  be — times  in  the  histosy  of 
every  nation  in  which  promptitude  and  decision  are  absolutely  neces- 
Ban^  to  its  honour  and  well-being.  With  a  goYemment  in  which  every 
inmvidnal  member  ha9  narrowed  down  his  opinions  to  an  extreme 
point  of  detail  this  is  impossible.  Such  a  government  must  be  for 
ever  "  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma."  Haunted  at  every  step 
by  the  phantom  of  doubt ;  in  every  action  aware  that  the  ground 
they  stand  upon  may  at  any  moment  disappear  beneath  their  feet ; 
in  all  its  undertakings  trembling,  hesitating,  compromising,  de- 
laying. Yet  this  has  been  the  position  of  the  great  *' united" 
Liberal  party  heretofore,  and  that  to  such  an  extent *a^  to  ineapaci- 
iate  ikem  from  carrying  on  the  Queen's  Government  at  the  time 
its  responsibilities  are  heaviest, — when  some  alterations  in  the 
great  principles  of  the  constitution  are  meditated.  In  proof  of 
tibis  we  will  take  one  notable  instance, — the  parliamentary  session 
of  1866.  When  the  campaign  opened,  the  W  hig  government  were 
in  possession  of  an  immense  majority ;  one  large  enough  to  have 
enabled  them  to  have  settled  the  franchise  question  as  they  pleased, 
had  they  and  their  party  regarded  the  question  from  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  liberal-minded  point  of  view.  The  Liberal  party 
would  then  have  considered  nothing  as  a  principle  in  their  bill,  but 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  working  classes,  and  that 
object  provided  for,  the  ways  and  means  of  providing  for  it  would 
have  appeared  a  minor  consideration.  But  the  liberal  party  did 
not  regard  it  in  this  light,  and  in  consequence,  before  the  Govern- 
ment took  any  steps  in  the  question,  they  perceived  that  any 
decided  course  wculd  alienate  a  section  of  their  followers,  both  in 
the  cabinet  and  out  of  it,  and  nrobably  convert  their  majority,  into 
a  minority.  There  were  then  out  two  courses  open  to  them,  either 
to  sacrifice  their  party  by  exposing  its  true  weakness,  or  to  sacrifice 
their  country  by  betraying  its  true  interests.  They  preferred  the 
hitter,  and  m  place  of  the  settlement  of  the  question  demanded  and 
expected  by  the  nation,  they,  to  save  their  party,  endeavoured  to 
substitute  a  measare  which  was  large  enougn  to  act  as  a  "  lever  " 
in  the  bands  of  the  advocates  of  manhood  suffrage,  but  falling  far 
ihort  of  anything  like  a  permanent  arrangement — a  measure  which, 
instead  of  stopping  all  agitation,  would  have  given  to  agitation  im- 
petus sufficient  to  have  carried  us  eventually  to  the  goal  of  the 
lUdioais.  But  why  did  the  Whig  party  reject  the  measure  P  Not 
because  it  was  a  bad  measure,  but  because  it  extended  the  franchise 
hy  means  of  rental  instead  of  a  rating  qualification.  Was  ever  there 
a  picture  of  moce  stupendous  folly  and  suicidal  madness  ? 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Conservative  party  is  consistent  and  in 
accordance  with  our  national  character ;  that  of  the  Liberals^  not 
only  crude  and  ill-defined,  but  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates the  British  people.    It  is  a  policy  which  does  not  stand  upon 
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any  intelligible  basis.  If  we,  as  a  people,  declare  onr  determina- 
tion never  to  resort  to  an  armed  interference  in  the  affairs  of  other 
States,  we  only  do  that  which  is  indisputably  just  and  right.  But 
from  that  moment  our  political  influence  abroad  is  dead.  We  have, 
then,  no  moral  right  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  quarrels  of 
cotemporary  States,  and  to  do  so  will  only  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing ourselves  into  contempt,  without  the  possibility  of  achieving 
any  happy  results.  This  is  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party.  They 
have  declared  over  and  over  again,  when  quarrels  or  difficulties 
have  arisen  between  other  nations,  that  England  would  not,  under 
any  circimistances,  take  up  arms  on  either  side,  and  still  they  have 
persisted  in  poking  their  advice,  and  their  despatches,  and  their 
kind  offers  of  mediation  in  the  face  of  the  nations  intimately 
concerned.  That  is  a  policy  worthy  of  Mrs.  Gamp,  not  of  John 
Bull.  What  I  would  point  out  is  this :— That  when  we  decline  to 
back  onr  words  with  actions,  our  interference  becomes  the  action 
of  an  impertinent,  pettifogging  busybody,  instead  of  that  of 
a  great  responsible  nation.  In  other  matters,  too,  foreign 
questions  directly  concerning  ourselves,  the  policy  of  the  Liberal 
party  has  been  such  as  must  tend  to  bring  us  into  contempt.  Un- 
der their  guidance  England  is  fast  losing  that  dignified  position  in 
the  scale  of  nations  which  she  once  held.  Latterly  it  has  been 
our  policy  to  treat  weaker  and  smaller  states  with  peremptory  in- 
solence, and  to  cringe  and  lick  the  dust  in  the  face  of  powerful 
nations  like  America  and  France. 

But  these  vagaries  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
our  own  conduct  on  the  Danish  question.  One  of  the  foulest  pages 
of  British  history  will  be  that  one  which  records  the  part  that  Eng- 
land took  in  that  transaction.  That  was  conducted  under  Liberal 
auspices,  with  Lord  John  Bussell  in  the  Foreign  Office.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  position  England  took  on  that  question 
was  intended  to  convey  to  other  nations  the  impression  that  she  was 
willing  to  go  to  war  on  behalf  of  Denmark.  The  Liberal  party 
thougnt  that  by  so  doing  they  could  frighten  Prussia  and  Austria 
into  foregoing  their  intention  of  attacking  Denmark.  When  they 
saw  that  Prussia  and  Austria  were  not  to  be  frightened,  and  that 
the  only  result  of  the  attitude  they  had  assumed  had  been  to  cause 
the  Danes  to  enter  on  a  hopeless  war,  which  they  would  not  otherwise 
have  done,  it  was  clearly  our  duty  to  see  them  safe  out  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. Surely,  if  we  may  fairly  judge  of  the  spirit  of  the  Liberal 
policy  by  this  affair,  that  policy  is  anything  but  calculated  to  con- 
duce to  the  happiness,  honour,  and  lasting  prosperity  of  the  British 
Empire.  On  the  other  hand,  we  regard  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Uonservative  party  as  eminently  satisfactory ;  as  one  suited 
to  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  well  fitted  to  maintain  our  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  first  among  European  nations.  That  party  has 
acknowledged  the  folly  of  endeavouring  to  isolate  ourselves  from 
the  rest  of  Europe— to  do  so  is  to  refuse  to  wield  that  vaat  influence 
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for  good  which  we  possew,  and  yet  they  haye  oonaiatently  avoided 
all  lumeceasary  interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  statea. 

The  Consenratiye  policy  on  what  we  may  call  home  qnestiona  ia 
such  aa  desenrea  the  confidence  and  approbation  of  the  country. 
When  in  office  they  have  shown  that  they  appreciated  the  great 
importance  of  our  navy  as  a  national  institution.  In  their  pro- 
gnomne  th^  haye  gjyen  great  prominence  to  the  question  of  social 
refonn,  which  the  Whigs  haye  totally  ignored.  That  is  a  most 
important  matter.  On  the  Question  of  Education  they  are,  as 
Lord  Stanley  the  other  day  ooseryed,  "  not  one  whit  behind  their 
opponents."  They  haye  treated  the  questions  of  retrenchment  and 
economy  in  a  more  practical  manner  than  their  opponenta.  Their 
economy  has  not  been  at  the  expense  of  the  efTecti'oeneu  of  our 
national  aafesnarda.  They  have  certainly  not  taiKed  so  much  about 
"parity  of  elections,"  and  "the  evils  of  bribery,"  but  have  acted 
rather  upon  the  motto  that  "  example  is  better  than  precept.'*  To 
them  the  country  owes  the  "  Ten  Hours*  Bill " — a  measure  that  has 
been  productive  of  much  good.  Many  other  measures  of  national 
Tuefumeaa  we  could  enumerate  which  have  been  passed  by  the 
Conservative  party,  which  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  present  happy  and  prosperous  state  of  the  country.  It  ia  a 
practice  much  too  common  with  many  people  to  overlook  or  totally 
isnore  all  social  questions,  and  regard  only  the  "  great  questiona  of 
tae  day ;"  and  people  of  this  sort  are  in  the  habit  of  attributing  aU 
our  present  prosperity  to  the  passing  of  those  great  measures  which 
have  been  aavocated  (not  passed)  by  the  Whigs.  We  should,  how- 
ever, have  been  in  a  different  position  now  had  not  the  Conserva- 
tive party  meanwhile  been  engaged  in  effecting  measures  of  useful 
snd  practical  lej^lation. 

The  connection  of  the  Liberal  party  with  the  extreme  EAdical 
faction  must  tend  to  weaken  their  nands,  when  dealing  with  dis- 
torbaneea  of  any  kind  which  find  their  motive  power  in  the 
ODponenta  of  the  present  state  of  the  English  law  and  constitution. 
Tne  extreme  Sadical  faction  have  openly  encouraged  the  object  of 
Fenianism,  if  they  have  not  assented  to  the  means  by  which  the 
Feniana  would  attain  that  object.  They  have  in  fact  endeavoured 
tiyjmiiify  J^enianUm,  If  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  really  are  aa  great 
as  that  party  assert  them  to  be — then  the  wickedness  of  Fenianiam 
is  slight,  in  comparison  with  the  wickedness  of  British  rule  in  Ire- 
land. If  all  Ireland's  misery,  and  all  her  poverty,  and  all  her 
wretdiedneas,  are  due  to  her  connection  with  England — aa  Mr. 
John  Bright  infers  when  he  says, — "  If  Ireland  were  removed  2000 
miles  away,  she  would  be  a  happy  and  a  proaperoua  nation,"*  then, 
I  say  unhesitatingly  that  Ireland  having  failed  by  moral  force, 
is  justified  in  resorting  to  physical  force,  to  free  herself  from  a  con- 
nection which  has  proved  such  an  unmitigated  curse.  But  that 
connection  has  been,  we  believe,  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse. 

*  I  am  quoting  from  memory. 
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If  Ireland  were  "removed  2000  miles  away  *'  to-morrow,  she  would 
be  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  hopeless  confusion  the  day  after. 

What  form  of  goyemmeut  wonld  she  adopt.  Not  the  monar- 
chical, because  the  Oran^remen  would  never  submit  to  be  governed 
by  a  Bomanist.  And  the  Somanists  would  never  allow  a  Protes- 
tant to  role  over  them.  Suppose  she  adopted  the  Bepublican  form* 
would  it  be  possible  that  a  le^slature  could  exist  composed  solely 
of  Irish  Catholics  and  Irish  Protestants.  Only  a  few  months  ago, 
a  Catholic  body  decided  to  organise  a  procession  for  some  purposes 
connected  witn  their  religion.  This  came  to  the  ears  of  a  portion 
of  the  Orange  party.  It  was  decided  by  them  that  the  procession, 
if  held,  should  be  waylaid  and  dispersed.  Accordingfly  when  the 
day,  on  which  it  took  place,  arrived,  a  number  of  Orangemen- 
equipped  with  loaded  firearms — concealed  themselves  behind  a 
hedge,  on  the  road  which  it  was  erpected  the  procession  would  take. 
When  the  unsuspecting  processionists  came  within  gunshot  they 
were  met  by  a  volley  from  the  guns  of  the  Orangemen.  A  short 
struggle  ensued,  in  which  the  Catholics,  being  totally  unarmed, 
were  severely  defeated.  Several  persons  were  killed,  and  not  a  few 
injured.  !Now  this  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  disastrous  results 
which  would  ensue  if  Ireland  were  an  independent  nation. 

The  Kadicals  then,  in  declaring  England  to  be  the  cause  of  Ire- 
land's unhappy  condition,  make  an  assertion  not  only  unwarranted, 
but  directly  opposed  to  the  truth, — an  assertion  which,  if  believed 
by  those  large  masses  of  intelligent  Irishmen  who  are  now  loyal  to 
the  Queen,  would  cause  them  to  regard  these  Fenian  rebels  as 
patriots.  And  this  Itadical  party,  which  has  spread  broadcast  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  statements  so  dangerous  and  so 
false,  is  the  political  partner  of  the  Liberals.  The  Badicals  do, 
in  the  present  state  of  parties,  hold  in  their  hands  the  "  balance  of 
power,  and  on  them  i^  a  great  measure  rests  the  question  of 
Government  or  Opposition  benches,  for  the  Liberal  party. 

Look  to  the  important  divisions  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  Badicala  could  iiave 
turned  the  scales.  The  exceptions  are  few  and  far  between.  Is  it 
not  likely  then  that  the  Liberals  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  guided 
by  them  P  And  if  so,  can  the  Liberal  party  efficiently  deal  with  that 
turbulent  element,  in  our  population,  which  is  constantly  resolving 
itself  into  such  insurrectionary  organizations  as  Chartism  and 
Fenianism  P  > 

The  Conservative  party,  through  its  somewhat  unpopular  posi- 
tion, possesses  a  guarantee  that  the  men  who  ent^r  its  ranks, 
are  drawn  thither  not  by  any  selfish  motive,  but  by  sincere  and 
honest  conviction  of  the  truth  of  their  cause.  No  rational  man, 
whose  only  object  in  entering  the  political  world  was  to  attain  to 


Liberal  one.  Therefore  while  the  iLiberal  ranks  are  yearly  recruited 
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with  men  of  this  stamp,  the  Conservative  party  is  five  from  snch 
worthless  and  unprincipled  adherents.  Perhaps  this,  in  some 
degree,  accounts  for  the  large  majority  trhich  the  Liberal  party 
possesses. 

To  say  more  wonld  be  snperflaoDB,  what  we  hare  already 
adranced  prows  satisfactorily — that  the  Liberal  party,  hy  their 
broken  and  dirided  ranks,  by  their  narrow  and  illiberal  opinions, 
by  their  diahononrable  foreign  policy,  by  their  connection  with  ex- 
treme politicians,  is  prevented  from  advautageonsly  governing  this 
lan(),  and  history  fully  bears  this  out. 

Hiat  the  Conserratire  party,  by  the  unison  which  exists  among 
its  members,  by  the  principles  professed  by  them,  and  by  the 
national  character  of  its  policy,  is  well  qualified  to  act  as  the 
representative  of  a  great  and  honourable  nation.  T.  L.  H. 

VSaATlYS  AKTICLB.— IV. 

The  very  gveat  talent  usually  manifested  in  the  debates  in  2!le 
Brituh  ControvertialUt  has  surely  failed  egregiously  in  the  present 
instance,  or  else  a  much  more  sprightly,  animated,  and  continuous 
discnsnon  might  hare  been  secured  for  a  question  of  so  much 
importance  as  this  is.  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  surely 
to  the  thoughtful  readers  of  this  serial  under  what  sort  of  a  govern- 
ment we  lire.  They  surely  do  not  think  that  the  reigning  ministry, 
like  the  reigning  dynasty,  must  have  nothing  said  against  it,  so 
long  as  its  power  lasts.  There  is  no  treason  in  contrasts  between 
parties,  and  there  need  be  no  personalities  indulged  in  which  would 
csU  into  operation  the  law  of  libel.  Free  discussion  upon  the  acta 
of  Her  Majesty's  responsible  ministers  is  now  freely  permitted,  and 
we  do  not  require  to  speak  with  baited  breath,  and  parenthetically 
exdaim,  "  Ko  treason  against  Queen  Victoria,  I  hope,'*  when  we 
speak  of  the  claims  of  parties  to  the  regard  of  men.  If  any  snob 
foolish  fear  has  restrained  anybody  from  taking  part  in  this  debate, 
it  is  reason  for  regret,  for  no  fitter  topic,  we  think,  could  have  been 
selected  for  discussion. 

The  object  of  government  is  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  the 
main  end  to  be  kept  in  view  by  all  rulers  is  the  well-being  of  the 
;!;reat  body  of  the  oonmiunity.  If  government  has  any  use  at  all, 
it  must  be  that  it  should  promote  and  secure  "  the  greatest  possible 
happiness  of  the  greatest  possible  numbers,"  and  do  this,  not  by 
patronizing  and  privilege,  by  favour  or  by  grace,  but  by  law  and 
inaUenable  right.  To  be  governed  does  not  mean  to  be  tyrannized 
over,  but  to  be  led  right ;  not  to  be  the  subjects  of  arbitrary  power, 
but  of  legal  rule  and  trustworthy  rectitude.  Government  is  not 
intended  to  reetrain  and  prohibit  the  political  life  and  energy  of 
nien,  but  to  weld  the  entnre  interests  of  the  whole  conunonweal 
into  oneness  by  settlement  and  security  of  rights.  Conservatism 
means  the  right  divine  of  the  nobility  to  govern  wrong,  to  retain 
over  m  country  emancipated  by  industry  the  powers  of  a  military 
and  monied  ougarohy,  to  look  upon  the  people  not  only  as  sub- 
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jects  but  Bubjugates,  who  must  nofc  only  be  pat  but  be  kept  under 
the  yoke,  and  to  look  upon  the  State  as  oeing  formed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rulers  not  of  the  ruled. 

To  those  who  think  that  we  ought  to  look  to  results  rather  than 
rights,  we  admit  that  there  is  some  plausibility  in  the  propounding 
of  the  present  question;  but  surely  these  can  only  oe  few, — for 
who  would  be  contented  with  the  granting  of  an  act  of  justice  as 
the  conferring  of  a  favour.    Justice  is  not  a  matter  that  depends 
on  the  favour  of  any  one,  and  hence  it  is  not  a  matter  to  be  intrin- 
sically grateful  for,  though  incidentalljr  we  may  be  glad  we  get  it 
at  all.    The  mere  results  of  Conservatism  might  have  been  much 
more  advantageous  than  all  that  the  Whigs  gave  us,  and  yet 
they  miffht  not  be  justly  entitied  to  either  praise  or  gratitude  for 
their  rexorms,  while  the  Whigs  might  have  given  literally  nothing 
and  been  yet  as  a  government  preferable  to  the  Conservatives  :  for 
the  Whigs  have  striven  for  justice  to  man  as  justice,  while  the  Con- 
servatives fling  it  only  as  a  sop,  at  the  latest  possible  moment,  to 
the  agitators  who  have  risen  m  their  might  to  demand  it    The 
Whigs,  for  instance,  hold  the  injustice  of  taxation  without  repre* 
sentation ;  the  Conservatives  hold  that  he  should  take  who  has  the 
power,  and  he  should  keep  who  can,  and  therefore  that  because 
they  are  the  stronger  they  shall  keep  all  that  they  possess  as  free 
from  the  tax-gatherer's  gripe  as  they  are  able.    Though  therefore 
under  Whig  rule  as  heavy  taxation  must  be  borne  as  under  the 
Conservatives,  yet  as  the  former  advocate  taxation  on  principles  of 
justice,  while  the  latter  maintain  taxation  on  the  principle  that 
might  is  right ;  a  Whig  Government  is  preferable  to  a  Conserva- 
tive one ;  for  it  is  better  for  mankind  to  live  under  a  government 
which  struggles  to  incorporate  justice  with  law  and  life,  however 
unsuccessfmly,  than  to  live,  even  with  greater  present  ease,  nnder 
a  government  which  is  uninfluenced  by  any  sacn  holy  principle. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  history  for  the  proof  that  Conservatism 
is  inimicable  to  mankind.  All  our  rights  have  been  wrested-— 
absolutely  wrested — from  the  Conservatives.  Semonstranoes 
against  taxation,  without  consent  or  opportunity  of  distent,  through 
representatives,  have  often  been  presented  to  governments,  and  the 
Conservative  portion  of  the  nation  has  never  willingly  listened  to 
any  terms  or  proposed  any  method  of  so  regulating  representation 
as  to  give  the  people  a  protective  right  against  unjust  or  oppressive 
taxation,  but  nave  tampered  with  me  representation  at  all  times 
so  as  to  secure  to  their  own  side  the  majority  of  actual  votes  in  the 
senate,  however  unjust  was  the  proportion  of  taxation  proposed  to 
be  thrown  upon  the  people. 

B.  S.  asserts  (Sept.  1867,  p.  191)  that  'Hhe  Englishman  is  natorally 
a  Conservative."  I  place  against  this  assertion  the  whole  history 
of  England  to  prove  that  Englishmen  are  more  progressive  than 
any  otiier  race,  that  their  struggles  have  been  more  frequently 
renewed,  that  their  sacrifices  have  been  greater,  and  that  the  in- 
tensity of  their  desire  for  freedom  has  been  more  marked  than  any 
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other  race.  I  call  to  witneflB  the  Mai^a  Charta,  the  Common* 
wealth,  the  Bill  of  Bights,  the  Befonn  Bill,  the  Chartiat  Moyement, 
the  Cora  Law  Legislation,  the  FinaDcial  Beform  aitooiationa 
thronghoat  the  Country,  and  I  think  I  have  replied  to  B.  8.  moat 


B.  S.  charges  the  Whi«i  with  being  willing  "to  do  anjthinff  to 
ohtain  power"  (p.  194).  Doet  he  not  see,  then,  that  that  impliea 
that  the  Cenaenratives  will  do  anything  to  retain  power ;  for  if  that 
ifl  not  the  cise  they  would  reduce  Whig  legislation  to  a  redueUo  ad 
ahsurdum  by  giving  the  Whig  party  a  chance  of  working  their 
will  to  tbe  disoomntare  for  ever  of  the  principles  of  liber^  ihej 
advocate. 

A  Conserva  ive  government,  B.  S.  asserts,  is  able  to  fumiih 
better  men  for  the  various  offices  of  the  State  (p.  194).  Can  anv- 
body  sum  up  the  great  statesmen  of  Conservatism !  Does  not  the 
whole  history  of  society  show  the  men  of  progress  to  be  the  men 
who  have  won  the  earnest  admiration  of  their  countrymen  in  every 
age  and  time  P  Cannot  everybody  show  two  men  fitted  for  offioe  in 
the  ranka  of  the  Whigs  for  one  in  that  of  the  Tories-^a  party  that 
requires  to  undergo  a  thirty  years'  ednoation  of  feats  under  one 
man,  and  that  man  the  Honourable  Beniamin  Disraeli,  cannot 
surely  be  quite  so  prolific  in  great  men  as  K.  S.  asserts  I  Besides, 
if  the  Conservatives  are  so  great,  so  clever,  so  able — ^being  more 
powerful  than  the  Whigs  (p.  192)  too— how  is  it  that  the  Conser* 
vatives  have,  as  we  all  know,  "  not  been  in  power  above  a  tenth  of 
the  time  during  which  their  opponents  have  revelled  in  the  sweets  of 
offioe !"  (p.  196).  Oh,  B.  S.  restrain  your  illogical  spirit  a  little,  and 
let  us  see  how  these  things  are  to  be  reconciled — that  Conservatism 
being  the  centre  of  strength,  wields  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  power 
which  Whiggery  attains  and  manifests  Y 

The  Conservatives,  indeed,  nominally  repealed  the  Com  Laws, 
^ve  Catholic  emancipation,  and  granted  a  Ileform  Bill  such  as  it 
16 ;  but  who  made  these  reforms  necessary,  who  imposed  the  Com 
Laws,  who  restrained  and  narrowed  the  representation,  who 
enacted  the  penal  statutes  against  Catholicism  as  a  safegusjrd  for 
the  retention  of  the  propertv  they  had  stolen  P — the  Conservatives. 
Who  taught  them  tne  need  for  the  way  to  manage  the  repeal  of 
them— the  Whigs  P  Doubtless  the  Whigs  are  preferable  to  the 
Conservatives,  whether  out  or  in,  and  they  must  always  win. 

T.  B.  W. 

▲FFIBXATITB    BBFLT. 

Thb  labour  of  reply  to  the  articles  which  have  appeared  on  the 
negative  side  of  this  question  is  neither  difficult  nor  tedious.  Few 
in  number,  short  in  extent,  and  strikingly  similar  in  character,  they 
will  require  but  brief  notice  at  my  hands.  Owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  concurrent  carrying  on  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine  of  a  de- 
bate on  a  kindred  topic — "  The  Qualifications  of  Gtadstone  versus 
Bimeli  for  Party  Leadership  '*— in  which  nearly  the  same  ques- 

1868.  o 
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tiona  were  inTolred,  and  in  which  the  expression  of  identical  senti- 
ments was  certain  to  be  evoked,  this  debate,  unlike  that  just 
aifatded  to,  cannot  boast  of  numerous  or  rigorous  combatants,  and 
has  in  some  measure  hung  fire.  Despite  the  number — ^three— 
affixed  to  the  articles  in  the  January  and  February  numbers,  the 
utmost  research  on  mr  part  has  only  discovered  two  opponents, 
and  the  objections  of  these  I  f>rooeed  at  once  to  examine : — 

**  M.  T.,  unable  to  cope  with  the  weight  of  evidenee  meeting 
himi  at  every  turn,  to  show  that  the  Conservatives,  as  le^slators. 
have  accomplished  great  and  lasting  results,  or  to  refute  it  in  any 
way,  verv  quietly  turns  off  its  force  by  remarking  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take ana  a  fallacy  to  imagine  that  success  is  any  measure  of 
-power  or  good  intention.  A  present  success,  we  are  told,  may  in 
reality  be  a  defeat.  Wychffism,  Nonconformity,  and  Chartism,  are 
adduced  as  illustrations.  Now,  in  this  world  we  have  only  one 
measure  of  power,  and  that  is  success.  When  the  State  put  down 
or  kept  down  Lollardism,  Nonconformity,  and  Chartism,  it  waa 
more  powerful  than  these  combinations,  and  showed  it  in  their  sup- 
pression ;  when  it  tolerated  them  it  showed  either  its  contempt  of 
their  power,  or,  if  it  made  the  concession  through  fear,  its  own 
powenessness.  But  further,  this  is  a  two-edffed  sword,  and  involvea 
the  wielder  of  such  an  argument  in  ratner  an  uncomfortable 
dilemma.  If  present  success  be  in  reality  a  defeat,  how  do  we 
know  but  that  the  present  and  temporary  saccess  of  Chartism  and 
Nonconformity  is  in  reality  a  defeat,  and  that  the  triumphant  peean 
whieh  these  are  now  singing  is  not  the  funeral  dirge  of  impending 
dissolution  ?  But  if,  as  1,  and  as  "  M.T."  in  part  of  his  article  also 
maintains,  success  is  a  measure  of  power,  tnen  the  Conservative, 
which  can,  as  he  says,  "  oppose  the  legislation  of  the  Whigs  suc- 
sessfully,  must  be  the  superior  government.  But,  these  men  da 
nothing  except  let  things  alone.  G^ranted.  The  Whigs  have  a 
poHticu  programme,  and  to  this  they  steadily  adhere.  For  tiie 
sake  of  argument,  granted.  Does  this  prove  the  Whigs  superior 
to  the  Tories  P  J^suredly  not.  It  only  proves  they  are  more 
meddling  than  their  opponents.  They  are  fond  of  the  "  meddle 
and  muddle  "policy,  ana  they  are  welcome  to  all  the  credit  such  a 
coarse  will  bring  them.  But  does  the  acme  of  statesmanship  con- 
sist in  ceaseless  meddlings,  continuous  innovations,  and  a  perpetual 
putting  to  lights  P  What  is  thoug[ht  of  a  family  in  which  such 
plans  prevail  P  That  there  never  is  any  order,  decision,  or  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  really  needed  at  all.  The  same  holds  good 
of  a  state.  There  is  a  time  for  change  which  time  itself  will  bring,, 
and,  therefore,  the  party  which  successfully  resists  the  action  of 
those  who  are  unceasm^ly  hankering  after  some  new  thi^gis  aa 
decidedly  superior  to  it  m  statesmanuiip  as  it  is  in  power.  vThen 
a  party  has  a  set  of  fixed  principles  which  it  desires  to  see  put  into 
practice  we  are  bound  to  give  it  every  attention  and  consideration ; 
but  when  a  body  of  men  want  laws  altered,  just  for  the  love  of 
change^  or  that  they  may  form  a  precedent  for  further  innovations. 
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the  natare  and  extent  of  which  have  hereafter  to  be  aereed  upon, 
we  do  well  to  beware  of  suoh,  and  to  resist  them  with  ail  our  force. 
And  this  leads  me  to  remark  that  the  assumption  that  the  Whigs 
really  have  a  political  programme  must  be  accepted  with  great 
qualifications.  Thej  may  nave  one  now,  and  we  may  know  its 
Gomplezion,  but  who  can  tell  what  it  will  be  next  year,  to  say 
Dotmng  of  ten  or  twenty  years  hence  P  No  one.  It  will  be  per- 
petnalfy  changing.  Even  now  the  Whigs,  as  a  body,  hare  not  a 
united  programme,  and  thev  are  at  sea  upon  the  most  important 
points.  Some  deem  the  ballot  essential,  others  are  pledged  to  resist 
it  to  the  utmost ;  on  reform,  education,  church  matters,  the  greatest 
contrariety  of  opinion  prevails. 

The  church,  army  and  navy,  have  been  as  stoutly  preserved  and 
as  diBgracefoUy  jobbed  by  Whigs  as  ever  they  were  by  Tories, 
perhaps  more  so.     "  M.  T."  had  better,  therefore,  keep  off  this 
ground.     Whatever  induced  "  M.  T."  to  quote  Lord  Cairns'  speech 
to  prove  the  superiority  of  Whi^gismP    1  must  requote  part  of  it, 
tt  it  shows  so  clearly  the  way  m  which  the  Whigs  misrepresent 
the  Conservative  party,  and  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
people.    He  (Lord  Cairns)  does  not  object  to  the  Whigs  believing 
that  they  have  a  monopoly  of  reform  bills,  but,  adds  the  noble  lord, 
"Accompanying  that  article  of  faith  is  another  which  I  do  object 
to,  and  tnat  is — that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  and  occupation  of  the 
Conservative  party  to  be  always  opposing  the  reform  bills  which 
the  Whigparty  can  always  bring  forward.    And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Whig  party  think  very  fittle  indeed  of  a  reform  bill,  unless 
it  be  a  reform  bill  which  they  are  to  have  the  credit  of  carryiuj^, 
and  in  regard  to  which  the  Conservative  party  have  performed  their 
daty  by  opposing  it.    For  otherwise  they  are  unable  to  represent 
the  country  at  all  in  its  proper  light,  and  character,  and  colour." 
The  Scotsman  is  pressed  mto  the  service,  to  show  that  when  the 
mob  was  against  reform,  the  Conservatives,  finding  the  path  of  op- 
position profitable,  opposed  it ;  but  we  are  told  nothing  about  the 
Conservatives  opposioff  reform  when  the  people's  shouts  were  long 
and  loud  for  "  the  bifl,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill. ' 
Were  they  less  staunch  in  their  opposition  then  P  and  is  it  not  a 
fact  known  to  all  that  it  was  only  by  strategetic  action,  a  threatened 

Td'itat,  that  the  bill  became  law? 
turn  for  a  brief  space  to  the  article  by  "  A.  T.  H."  This 
writer,  like  "  M.  T.,"  dwells  almost  exclusively  upon  the  question 
of  reforms,  as  if  that  were  the  only  one  upon  which  the  question 
could  be  decided,  lliough  I  admit  it  is  almost  the  only  one  the 
WhigB  have  ever  attempted  to  deal  with.  He  also  tells  us  that  the 
Whigs  brought  in  a  bill,  but  that  the  Conservatives  would  not 
come  out  with  their  intentionB.  Has  "T.  H."  forgotten  the 
Conservative  reform  billa  of  1852,  1859, 1867.  The  old  English 
principle  of  "  scot  and  lot  voting,"  or  voting  in  virtue  of  contnbut- 
inff  to  the  burdens  of  the  country  introduced  into  Mr.  Disraeli's 
reroim  bill  is  stigmatised  as  *'  foreign  chicane." 
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The  concluding  paragraph  of  "  A.  T.  H/fl"  article  is  eo peculiarly 
rich  and  self-confiaent,  that  I  cannot  pass  it  without  notice.  Had 
I  heard  it  uttered  at  a  public  meeting  I  am  certain  I  could  not  haye 
refrained  from  crying  out,  "  oh !  oh  T  name,  name."  The  most  radi- 
cal portion  of  the  press  is  forced  to  admit  the  administratire  ability 
of  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Mr.  Hardy,  Ac,  and  its 
immense  superiority  to  that  shown  by  Earl  Bussell,  Sir  C.  Wood, 
or  Mr.  Villiers.  ¥et  **  A.  T.  H."  writes  the  following  glowing  and 
bombastic  sentence : — "  With  the  whole  aristocracy  to  choose  their 
select  ones  from,  the  Conseryatives  cannot  match  the  national  names 
which  the  Whigs  can  quote.  With  blood,  birth,  culture,  prestige 
heritage,  descent,  and  name,  on  their  side,  the  rolls  of  the  great 
Whig  ministers  are  wealthier  far  in  great  thinkers,  orators, 
administrators,  financiers,  officials,"  &c.  I  breathe  freely  once  more, 
pass  it  by,  and,  in  conclusion,  observe  that  the  press  of  the  country 
18  at  last  awakening  to  the  truth  as  to  the  superiority  of  ConseryatiTe 
to  Whig  administration.    Here  is  a  quotation  from  one : — 

'*  Mr.  Disraeli  has  made  ub  peroeiye  that  it  is  not  the  Conseryatiyes  who 
&ar  their  countrymen,  or  who  had  any  interest  to  serye  in  maintaining  the 
representation  as  settled  fiye-and-tbirty  years  ago.  This  is  refuted  by  the 
triumph  more  absolute  and  thorough  than  it  eyer  was  the  good  fortune  of  any 
English  minister  before  to  win,  that  notion — to  the  Liberals  yeiy  profitable — 
that  the  policy  of  the  Conseryatiyes  is  essentially,  in  some  way  or  other, 
bound  up  with  the  restored  franchise  and  exclusion  of  the  lower  classes." 

As  the  St,  Paul* s  Magazine,  in  its  first  number,  observes,  and, 
as  I  had  already  stated  m  my  former  article,  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  two  parties  is  entirely  difierent.  The  Whig  pretends  to  non- 
intervention, yet  is  ever  ready  with  his  so-called  moral  support  to 
every  people  rising  against  their  rulers,  and  struggling,  as  they 
think,  for  unity  and  liberty.  Thus  Garibaldi  and  the  Foles  were 
supported  morally  and  pecuniarily.  This,  I  need  hardly  say,  paves 
the  way  for  ciyil  discord  and  reoellion.  How  could  the  Whigs 
consistently  accuse  the  French  or  Americans,  for  example,  of  wrong- 
doing were  they  to  aid  Feniauism  in  this  country,  when  they  them- 
selves sowed  the  seed  of  which  Fenianism  is  the  natural  result  in 
aiding  Garibaldi  in  Italy. 

The  Conseryative,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  keep  the  country 
free  from  foreign  quarrels,  and  to  maintain  the  authority  and 
respect  of  the  (Government  both  at  home  and  abroad.  That  the 
Conservatives  have  succeeded  in  this  where  the  Whigs  failed  is  abun- 
dantly manifest,  and  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  prove  the  superiority 
of  a  Conse^ative  to  a  Whig  ministry.  !R.  8. 

NBOATrVB  BBPLT. 

This  is  a  question  which  should  be  argued  on  fixed  principles ; 
not  by  quotation  of  events  and  proceedmgs  in  which  principles 
have  had  no  place.  The  entire  spirit  of  Conservatism  came  out  in 
the  adage  of  Lord  Caatlereagh, — "The  people  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  laws  except  to  obey  them,"  wnile  the  counter  adage  of 
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Wluggism  is  giyen  in  that  celebrated  aphorism  of  Thomas  Drum- 
moncCr-"  If  property  has  rights  it  has  also  got  daties.*' 

Conaenratism  means  the  priyileges  of  the  higher  classes,  the 
dignitj  of  the  nobiliW,  the  wealth  of  the  Church,  pensions  and 
pLuses  for  the  scions  of  the  aristocracy — especially  if  they  are  ille- 
gitimate, well-paid  but  ill-officered  standing  armies,  a  floating  nayr 
^fitting  itself  and  the  nation  into  a  sea  of  troubles  and  iuTolving  it 
m  oceans  of  debt,  game  laws,  entails,  primogeniture,  land-changes 
made  impossible,  law  expensive,  and  peerages  only  for  the  noble's 
8on«  or  the  soldier,  sailor,  or  colonial  goremor,  heavy  taxation,  and 
the  leaving  of  law-making  to  the  knights  of  the  shires  and  the  peers 
of  the  realm. 

Whiggism  means  progress  led  by  intelligence;  the  reign  of 
justice  and  peace,  politics  founded  on  philosophy,  not  on  prescrip- 
tive right,  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
people,  religious  toleration,  considerate  legislation  and  taxation,  as 
well  as  the  due  representation  of  all  who  are  to  be  called  upon  to 
aid  the  G-ovemment  by  labour  or  taxes. 

Conservatism  has  made  the  wealthiest  country  in  Europe  the  land 
of  the  most  widespread  poverty.  The  terrible  debt  wnich  hangs 
like  a  millstone  on  the  neck  of  Britain,  the  costly  annual  expendi- 
tore  which  Conservative  extravagance  has  imposed,  make  taxation 
almoet  co-extensive  with  every  movement  of  tne  body  and  thought 
of  the  mind;  but  these  heavjr  burdens  Conservatism  scarcely  suffers 
herself  to  pay  a  tithe  of,  while  it  willingly  absorbs  all  that  can  be 
collected  from  the  necessities  of  the  poor  and  the  few  luxuries  they 
can  get.  Whiggism  has  striven  to  alter  this  in  every  possible  way 
—by  advocating  and  enforcing  economy  and  retrenchment,  and 
above  sdl  by  insisting  that  those  who  have  to  pay  the  taxation  shall 
have  the  control  of  the  policy  of  the  nation.  On  principle,  then,  I 
hold  that  a  Conservative  government  is  inferior  to  a  Whig  one ; 
the  latter  aims  at  right  objects,  while  the  former  claims  unjust 
privileges.  No  wonder,  then,  B.  S.  declined  to  *'  attempt  to  give 
me  articles  of  belief  of  the  two  parties  "  (September  1867,  p.  191} ; 
he  would  have  lost  his  plea  at  once  had  he  done  so. 

He  carries  the  matter  out  of  the  region  of  mere  principle  as  an 
insigniflcant  matter  into  that  of  experience,  practical  legislation, 
personal  characteristics,  Slc,  but  this  only  seems  to  mislead.  Let 
us  buckle  to  our  task,  B.  S.  Thou  has  appealed  unto  history,  unto 
history  we  shall  go.    See  here  ! 

The  question  of  education,  even  yet  one  on  which  agitation  has 
been  a  necessity  by  the  Conservatives,  was  systematically  shirked 
by  the  Tory  Government.  They  opposed  Brougham's  proposal  to 
ittstitute  a  commission  to  investigate  the  abuse  of  public  charities 
(1819),  and  his  scheme  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  in  England 
and  Wales  (1820).  All  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  people  to 
secure  economy  and  retrenchment  in  the  army  and  navy,  the  Cnurch 
and  the  State,  met  opposition  from  the  Conservative  Governments, 
and  Yansittart  repeued  the  financial  advocacy  of  Hume. 
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Why  are  the  names  of  Burke,  Fox,  Home  Tooke,  Major  Cari- 
wright,  Cobbett,  Hunt,  Hume,  Col.  Thompson,  O'Connell,  and  O'Con- 
nor written  in  historrP — because  the  Conseryative  GovemmentB 
of  Britain  refused  redress  to  the  people  and  made  agitation  a  necea- 
sitv.  Why  .are  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  Sharpe,  Stephen,  and  Z. 
lltaoaulay,  written  with  a  pencil  of  light  in  the  annals  of  philan- 
thropic effort,  but  because  Conserratire  Governments  would  take 
no  active  part — till  they  were  forced — to  mitigate  and  abolish 
^avery  P  ft  wsjb  only  after  a  stormy  discussion  had  ended  in  a 
vote  of  237  against  193  in  favour  of  the  relief  of  Dissenters  that  the 
Conservative  ministry,  after  prayers  for  delay  and  modification* 
consented  to  stand  aside  and  let  the  bill  pass.  Grattan  and  Plon- 
'  kett,  O'Connell  and  Sheil,  have  won  fame  for  compelling  the  Con- 
servatives to  grant,  "  without  benefit  of  clergy,"  Catholic  emanci- 
pation. 

From  1770  to  1830  the  Grovemment  of  Great  Britain  was  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Conservatives.  Lord  North  gave  us  the 
American  War,  with  all  the  disaster,  defeat,  debt,  and  woe  which 
the  very  words  recall  to  men's  minds ;  in  just  disgust  at  the  huzni* 
liation  Drought  upon  the  worthy  successor  of  the  mfamous  Grafton 
he  was  brought  to  the  necessity  of  resigning.  Shelboume,  omin- 
ously named  Lord  William  Petty,  succeeded  him,  and  fell  before  a 
coalition  in  1783.  Pitt,  whom  Shelboume  introduced  to  (Kffice, 
held  the  helm  of  State  for  eighteen  years,  and  during  that  time 
prosecuted  the  free  expression  of  public  opinion  at  home,  and 
endeavoured  fruitlessly  to  arrest  the  progress  of  liberal  opinion 
abroad.  He  opposed  theFrench  Bevolution,  and  misspent  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  England  in  a  vain  attempt  to  restore  the  effete 
royal  family  of  France  to  their  official,  but  no  other  dignity.  Hav- 
ing brought  humiliation  upon  England  by  their  crusade  against 
'  French  freedom — he  shirked  the  official  registration  of  his  own  folly 
by  getting  up  the  pupimt  ministry  of  Mr.  Addington — to  make 
peace  with  France.  After  thus  showing  Napoleon  the  might  of 
the  power  he  wielded,  and  suggesting  to  him  the  amount  of  des; 
potism  people  will  bear  as  a  ground  for  his  own  aggrandizemepti, 
Pitt  was  obliged  to  plan  the  Continental  coalition  against  the 
French  Emperor,  but  Austerlitz  brought  defeat  to  his  schemes  and 
death  to  himself.  Then  we  had  the  ultra-Conservatism  of  Percival^ 
Liverpool,  Castlereagh,  and  Eldon,  endeavouHng  to  prop  up  d)rn- 
asties  abroad  and  to  augment  the  might  of  tyranny  at  home,  with 
tlie  episodes  of  the  Peterloo  massacre,  and  of  England  as  the  laruck- 
ling  agent  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  demanding  so  much  humiliation  of 
soul,  tnat  Castlereagh  fled  into  the  presence  of  his  Maker  by  his 
own  hand,  as  a  shelter  from  the  need  of  doing  the  dirty  work  of 
Conservatism.  Then  we  had  Wellington  and  Peel  o^pdAng 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  Canning's  m^ified  Conservatism  gouo^ 
On  without  them,  till  his  heart  broke  with  vexation  at  the  sad  tiik 
of  opposing  every  good  measure  proposed  by  the  tiioughtful,  impotf^ 
upon  him  by  the  Uonservatives.    Yet  after  all  the  twenty-five  jMb 
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of  fighting  for  absolutism  abroad  by  the  Tories  at  home,  and  the 
terrible  homiliation  it  brOnght  with' it,  so  fiercely  depicted  in  ibe 
early  ontiona  of  Lord.  Brougham,  we  find  that  psrty  insisting  on  a 
new  congress  of  allied  sovereigns,  and  only  prcTented  from  oon- 
smomating  it  by  the  intense  opposition  it  met  The  Conserratives 
supported  the  slave  trade,  tilf  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  Sharpe,  and 
Brougham,  made  resistance  an  impossibili^.  Eldon  opposed  law 
reform  against  Bomilly,  Mackintosn,  Brougham,  Denman,  &o.  In 
various  rorms  Catholic  relief  wa^  placed  before  the  Government  for 
spproTsl  between  1805  and  1819  fourteen  times,  and  was  opposed 
by  the  Conservatives.  Peel  strenuously  resisted  the  motion  made 
by  Plunkett  in  1821,  but  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  siie,  yet 
seven  years  elapsed  before  that  was  wrung  from  the  fears  of  tl^ 
oppressors  which  their  sense  of  justice  cowd  not  prevail  on.  them 
to  grant.  ^ 

^  Cartwright,  as  the  modem  inaugurator  of  the  advocacy  of  Par- 
liamentary reform  and  the  institutor  of  the  Society  for  Pditieal 
Inquiry,  was  only  the  first  of  a  noble  band  whom  Conservatives 
made  the  idols  of  the  people,  because  they  fooHshly  resisted  ike 
oorrection  of  abuses  till  roroe  rushed  on  them  and  compulsion  made 
it  inevitable.  In  1816  the  Conservatives  suspended  the  ktfUtu 
eorpus  act»  adopted  the  '*  six  acts,"  pilloried  and  deported  ]Mtriot.4  { 
but  '*  that  old  neart  in  London,  firom  which  the  veins  of  sedition  in 
the  country  were  supplied,"  went  on  in  his  career.  Cobbetii, 
England's  mightiest  peasant  bom,  engaged  in  thie  contests  of  the 
peojple  and  the  Conservatives,^  and  became  great  because  Conser** 
vatism  was  mean.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  held  a  high  place  in  tiie 
keen  contests  of  pre-Beform  times.  He  lived  when  Lord  J^m 
Bussell  began  to  take  up  **  the  cant  of  reform,"  and  was  able  to  twit 
him  afterwards  on  the  recaaii  of  reform ;  but  Sir  fVancis  woukl 
have  been  a  political  nobody  bad  not  Conservatism,  by  its  stuped 
stubbornness,  given  him  the  opportunity.  Wellington  declarM 
in  1830,  and  tmit  on  bdhalf  of  ms  x»rty,  too,  that  "  so  long  as  he 
held  any  station  in  the  Gk>verament,  he  should  resist  to  the  utmost 
sny  such  measure  "  as  that  which  granted  iPsrliamentary  refonon . 
Sir  B.  H.  Inglis  designated  the  Beform  Bill  of  1832  as  ''  revo- 
lution not  reiormation ' — indeed  revolutionists  and  traitors  were 
but  the  least  ofTensfve  names  given  bv  the  Conservatives  to  the 
Whigs  who  carried  Beform.  mt  WeUington  and  his  party  were 
taught  then  that  lesson  which  they  have  been  so  slow  to  learn  uid 
so  &11  in  remembering,  that 

"  Cumon  bsUs  may  sid  the  truth. 
Bat  Tkoi^hfM  a  weapon  ttrpnger." 

Iliis  is  what  history  says  in  regard  to  the  affirmation  made  by 
B.  8.  (p.  191),  that  Conservatism,  holding  the  reins  of  govemmenti 
is  superior  to  a  Whig  ministry,  because  it  is  more  in  aooordsnoe 
witii  the  spirit  of  the  nation !  Why,  the  nation  had  been  in  arms 
sgsiiist  Gonaenrative  governments  wr  nearly  sixty-five  years  psior 
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to  the  pauing  of  the  Befonn  Bill  of  1832,  and  has  been  the  same 
ern  sinoe  wheneyer  a  ConBerrative  ministry  gets  in.  *'  The  ministiy 
which  best  upholds  the  honour  of  the  nation  "  is  that  which  is  best, 
says  B.  S. ;  and  he  asserts  fortiher  that  "this  is  the  distinguishing 
cliaracter  of  a  Conservatiye  goTemment "  (p.  193).  The  loss  of 
Aaierioa»  Uie  woes  of  the  Continental  wars  against  freedom,  the 
mismanagement  of  the  Crimean  expedition  reply,  in  tones  loader 
than  thunder,  a  negatiye  to  that  assertion.  '*  The  Whigs  have 
failed  in  almost  all  the  great  enterprises  on  which  their  hearts  hare 
been  set "  (jf.  197).  Slave  trade  abolished.  Catholic  emancipation 
gained,  parliamentary  reform  gained  and  regained,  national  edaca- 
tion  in  Ireland,  com  laws  repealed,  courts  of  justice  purified,  colo- 
nial government  remodelled,  India  pacified,  and  some  economy  and 
retrenchment,  with  endurable  budgets,  form  the  "confirmation," 
scarcely  apropos,  which  history  yields. 

Take  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  for  which  B.  S. 
asserts  we  are  indebted  to  a  Uonsenrative  goyernment  (September, 
1867,  p.  196).  Surely  B.  S.  knows  what  equiyocation  is  P  Are  we 
tmly  indited  to  tnose  who  unwillingly,  under  yast  pressure, 
g?adgingly,  and  at  the  cost  of  an  immense  disruption  of  the  good 
feeling  of  the  country,  consented  to  resign  the  unjust  bounties  to 
the  Conseryative  interests,  wrung  from  the  taxes  imposed  on  the 
food  of  the  people  by  the  Conservatiye  influence  in  1804, 1814,  and 
1828  P  But  the  matter  may  bear  a  little  further  consideration, 
which  we  may  induce  the  reader  to  give,  if  we  ask  him — as  well  as 
B.  S. — ^if  that  great  organization  for  educating  the  people  of  Britain 
in  the  political  economy  of  food  and  famine,  with  which  the  name 
and  fame  of  Mr.  Cobden  are  identified^-the  Anti-Corn -Law-League 
— ^would  consent  to  it  as  a  yeritable  historical  fact  that  we  are 
indebted  to  a  Conseryatiye  goyemment  for  a  repeal  of  the  com 
lawsP 

On  the  29th  March,  1839,  the  Anti-Com-Law-League  was  for- 
nudly  instituted  at  Manchester.  In  1843  Sir  Bober t  Peel  proposed 
to  modify  the  sliding  scale,  in  the  hope  of  calming  the  as^itation 
arouBed  by  it.  Instead  of  accomplishing  this  great  hope  of  his,  the 
attempt  only  caused  Messrs.  Cooden,  Bri£[ht,  and  other  leaders  of 
the  Anti'Com-Law-League  to  redouble  their  efforts,  and  by  reitera- 
tion of  the  truths  of  political  economy  upon  which  their  agitation 
was  baaed  excited  men  to  an  earnest  a^d  vVrous  effort  to  gain  the 
repeal  of  these  obnoxious  statutes. 

To  oppose  this,  and  put  down  the  irritation  by  a  counter-irritant, 
the  Conseryatives  determined  upon  a  retaliatory  crusade,  and  in 
February,  1844,  they  institutea  "The  Agricultural  Protection 
Society  of  Great  Britain,"  in  the  hope  that  by  the  expenditure  of 
money  they  might  be  able  to  maintam  these  land-protecting  taxes 
on  food.  But  hence  arose  a  splendid  proof  of  the  practical  l^nefits 
of  oontroyersy.  The  counter-agitation  excited  discussion ;  disoua- 
Bion  led  to  inquiry,  and  the  people  were  induced  to  work  oat  the 
queBtioii  for  themaelyes,  which  they  did  in  a  manner  quite  unlocked 
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for  bj  the  aristocratic  oppoierg  of  the  Leaffae.  The  League  saw 
that  this  diicussion  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction, .  and  thej 
nsolred  to  carry  on  their  educatory  movement,  when  snddenlT  the 
ConserratiTes  became  aware  that  howeyer  controversy  may  adran- 
tage  truth  its  awakening  power  defeats  error,  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 
tTowing  himself  at  last  a  conyert  to  free  trade,  carried  a  meaaure 
to  put  an  end  to  the  corn  laws.  But  was  this  anything  to  be 
inaiUed  for  to  the  Consenratiye  goyernmentP  It  was  extorted 
ftom  them  by  their  fears,  and  it  was  relinquished  with  a  grudge. 
Tbe  threat  of  the  League  to  raise  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  six 
months,  as  a  testimony  of  the  earnestness  of  the  people,  oonyinoed 
liiem  of  the  policy  of  yielding,  but  did  not  conyert  them  to  a  juster 
state  of  mina. 

Similarly  we  might  go  through  the  whole  mass  of  what  JEL  S. 
eaDs  our  mdebtedness,  and  show  that  the  Conserratiye  goyem- 
ments  of  the  country  had  never  given  any  boon  to  the  people 
anasked,  unforced ;  but  that  they  have  uniformly  been  so  stupidly 
bluidering  that  they  could  not  even  grant  the  concessions  they  felt 
eompeUed  to  make,  with  Kraoe  and  readiness.  Besides,  we  might 
show  that  all  these  acts  of  legislation  on  which  B.  S.  lays  so  much 
■tress,  were  borrowing  from  the  Whigs.  It  is  well  known  that 
initiative  legislation  is  a  thing  unthonght  of  by  Conservative 
statesmen.  The  only  instance  of  a  really  beneficial  measure  intro- 
dooed  by  that  party  and  carried  by  them — the  Ten  Hours'  Bill — 
WIS  in  reality  the  suggestion  of  Liberals,  and  was  adopted  by  the 
Conservatives  in  revenge  for  the  agitation  got  up  by  the  League, 
WIS  indeed  a  retaliatory  slap  at  the  commercial  interest  for  ven- 
tolin^ to  interfere  with  the  vested  interests  of  the  Conservative 
pfopnetary  of  this  country.  The  Bankruptcy  Bill  was  passed  by 
the  Conaervatives  with  like  intentions  to  avenge  themselves  on  tlio 
ictive-minded  financial  reformers  who  had  driyen  them  into  straits, 
tnd  was  made  use  of  by  that  party  to  secure  the  privileges  of  com- 
mercial men  whose  incomes  are  precarious,  to  themselves  who  make 
their  incomes  precarious  and  inefficient  only  by  their  gambling  and 
extravagance.  So  trite  is  this  Conservative  game  tnat  the  best 
men  in  the  Gk>yemment  are  determined  to  oppose  its  further  pro- 
gress, and  are  resolved  no  longer  to  allow  the  shameless  appropria- 
tion  by  the  Conservatives  of  the  laurels  which  the  Liberals  nave 
been  at  the  pains  of  planting  and  watering.  In  Earl  Bussell's 
Letter  to  the  Kight  Honourable  Chichester  Fortescue  on  the  State 
of  L«land  the  fofiowing  illustrative  passage  occurs  of  the  superiority 
of  Cowervative  over  Whig  government :— - 

"Let  me  take  an  iHostration.  When  car  troops  landed  in  Abyssinia,  it 
WM  fonnd  that  the  mountain  paths  were  so  obstructed  by  rocks,  and  were 
10  narrow,  that  the  horses,  mmes,  and  animals  of  inferior  dignity  could  not 
pais  alone  them.  Engineers  and  pioneers  were  sent  forward,  and  smooth 
vide  roacb  were  made,  along  which  all  the  animals  can  pass.  We  Liberals 
are  these  en^eers  and  pioneers.  And  as  the  horses,  and  mules,  and  animals 
of  iaftrior  dignity,  when  they  reached  the  green  pastures  and  clear  streamS| 
wen  heard  to  neigh  and  bray  with  delight,  so  the  party  for  whom  we  have 
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smoothed  the  roclu  and  opened  the  road  to  the  pastures  and  the  streams, 
were  heard  to  huzza,  to  cheer,  and  to  yell  at  the  Bristol  banquet.  There  is 
one  difPerenoe.  Sir  Bobert  Napier  has,  in  handsome  terms,  thanked  the 
engineers  for  opening  the  roads  for  his  beasts  of  burthen ;  whereas  those 
folt  whom  we  deared  away  the  obstacles  find  a  pleasure  in  heaping  abuse 
Mdfoul  language  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Ifr,  Bright,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Liberals  who  have  been  the  pioneers  of  Reform.  So  that  when  Mr.  Hardy 
goes  to  seek  ibr  re-election  at  Oxford,  he  may  boast  of  having  awept  awmj 
the  Irish  clergy,  and  gain  gnat  applause  by  the  abuse  be  mh.  not  fail  to 
cast  upon  yon  and  me  as  aiming  at  no  less  than  the  ruin  of  the  churdi,  snd 
a  change  in  the  home  office^"* 

If  our  readers  will  weigh  the  question  as  one  of  principles— of 
principles  illustrated  by  mstorr,  they  would  see  that  it  is  only  by 
the  utmost  sophistication  that  jR*.  S.  can  call  upon  them  to  befieye 
tUat  Conseryatism  is  superior  to  Whiggism, 

The  adyocacy  of  D.  B.  E.  is  yery  weuc,  and  when  he  says  fp.  46) 
"  the  While  Moloch  is  expediency,"  he  states  what  is  precisely  the 
opposite  of  the  fact.  Conseryatism  is  goyemment  by  prinoiDles*— 
of  selfishness  and  aristocratic  aggrandizement,  and  i£ey  yiela  only 
when  expediency  proyes  to  them  that  it  is  more  adyisaole  to  giye  a 
little  thim  that  all  should  be  lost.  Whiggism  has  always  based  its 
legislation  on  principles  fayourable  to  popular  fireedom ;  but  that 
they  hare  had  to  be  content  with  taking  wnat  they  could  get  rather 
than  want  all,  was  the  result  of  Conseryatiye  action  not  of  Whig 
expediency.  We  are  sure  that  this  debate  has  proyed  that  a  Con- 
seryatiye goyemment  is  not  superior  to  a  Whig  one.  M.  T. 

*  *'  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  officially  speaking,  passed  the  Boman  Catholic  Bbb«d* 
oq>ation  Act  of  1829,  which  he  and  his  party  had  always  opposed ;  but  th» 
name  to  which  the  Boman  Catholics  have  saways  gt?en  gratitude  for  that 
work,  has  been  not  Peel*s  but  0*Connell*s,  and  Peel's  party,  though  it  did 
not  quite  rend  asunder,  decayed  from  that  hour.  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  again  in 
the  official  sense,  though  with  difierent  immediate  results  as  to  party,  also 
Apealed  the  Corn-Laws,  which  he  and  his  party  hsfl  preriously  maintained  i 
but,  though  at  the  end  of  the  work  he  put  up  two  prayers^one  that  the 
name  of  Bichard  Cobden  might  be  connected  with  the  erent,  the  other  that 
his  own  name  might  be  remembered  with  good-wiU  among  those  who  eam 
(heir  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow— only  one  of  the  two  prayen 
can  be  said  to  haye  been  fully  efliBOtual,  and  not  Peel  but  Cobden  is  Hm 
name  which  rises  to  the  poputar  lips  whim  allusion  is  made  to  that  onsit 
Bsrriee  to  the  State.  So  far  as  Peers  name  is  more  connected  wilh  Om»- 
Law  repeal  than  with  Catholic  Emancipation,  it  is  owing  to  Peel  fasf  lug 
in  regard  to  the  Corn-Laws,  changed  his  policy  not  only  upon  motifes  vor 
doubtedly  patriotic,  but  with  the  retult  of  great  damage  to  his  party,  and 
final  deposition  for  himself.  In  the  case  of  Parliamentary  Beform  the 
change  was  nado  in  hope  of  party  gain,  and  not  io  hope  but  in  fear  of  any 
other  or  better  result.  Tb»  ConserratiTea,  or  their  leaders,  or  their,  one 
liader  and  educator,  baring  loog  found  themselTes  placed  at  a  disadyan  tye 
by  their  opposition  to  the  great  and  greatly  successlul  Beform  Bill  of  188l| 
rfesolred  to  "take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails"  of  theur  riTsls— less  meta- 
phorically,  to  adopt  their  opponent's  principles  and  policy,  and  apostatilB^ 
or  rather  aflbct  to  apostatize^  from  mm  own.*'*-5b0toikm. 
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§leltgton. 


OAN  INDEPENDENCY  AND  OETHODOXY  CO-EXIBT  P 

APFIBUlTin  ▲XTIOLB.-^I. 

iKDBPBKDBircT  ifl  the  system  of  cimrcli  ^oyemment  wliich  is 
maintained  by  Independents  or  CongregationaliBts.  It  is  the 
doctrine  that  each  separate  chorch  or  congregation  is  independent 
of  all  other  (t.  e,,  external)  authority  and  control,  and  fully  com- 
petent to  choose  its  own  ministers  and  other  officers,  and  to  regn- 
tate  all  its  own  affairs  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures. 

Orthodoxy  is  soundness  of  doctrine.  The  question  for  discussion 
is  the  compatibility  with  each  other  of  these  two  things — ^indepen- 
denoY  and  orthodoxy.  But  here  another  question  presents  itself. 
In  ike  present  discussion,  what  doctrines  are  to  be  regarded  as 
orthodox  ?  By  all  who  beliere  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
that  book  is  received  as  the  standard  of  religious  truth,  the  test  of 
orthodoxy,  I  believe.  But  whose  views  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  are  to  be  regarded  as  orthodox  views  P  It  is  a  fact  patent 
to  all,  that  persons  of  the  most  diverse  sentiments  believe  their 
own  opinions  to  be  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  Trinitarians  and 
Unitarians,  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  each  and  all  believe  their 
doctrines  to  be  correctly  drawn  from  the  sacred  Scriptures.  It 
lippears  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  signification  of  the  question  pro- 
pormded  for  debate  cannot  be.  Can  mdependency  co-exist  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  P  for  who  is  to  decide  what  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  areP  But  w6  understand  the  signification  of  the  ques- 
tion to  be.  Whatever  may  be  regarded  as  orthodoxy,  is  the  nature 
of  independency  such  as  to  render  it  incompatible  therewith  P  Iii 
other  words,  is  the  nature  of  independency  such  as  necessarily  to 
render  it  liable  to  departures  from  any  standard  of  orthodoxy,  t6 
prevent  its  co-existence  therewith,  and  of  itself  to  lead  to  uncer- 
tainty, fluctuation,  and  variability  of  doctrine  P  To  this  vife>w  of 
the  question  we  shall  first  apply  ourselves.  The  absence  in^  inde- 
penaent  churches  of  what  are  often  looked  upon  as  securities  fot' 
orthodoxy  does  not  necessarily  make  independency,  any  more  than 
any  oth^r  form  of  church  government,  incompatible  with  orthodox 
doctrines.  What  are  viewed  as  securities  tor  orthodoxy  in  the 
Church  of  England  are  chiefly  these  thin&;s :  the  possession  of  a 
fixed,  inunntable  standard  of  faith,  to  which  all  the  clergy  are 
compelled  to  subscribe ;  the  placing  of  pastors  over  the  people 
without  reference  to  tiie  wishes  of  the  people ;  the  clergy's  inde- 
pendence of  their  congregations  for  temporal  support ;  tne  po#er 
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of  deprivation  possessed  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church.    That  the 
absence  of  these  things  mm  independency  does  not  make  inde- 
pendency more  than  episcopalianism  incompatible  with  orthodoxy, 
u  evident  from  the  great  amoont  of  what  is  called  heterodoxy 
(f .  e.,  alleged  departures  from  the  Church  standards)  which  oocon 
where  they  exist.   Where  can  we  find  greater  latitude  of  sentiment 
than  in  that  very  Church  of  England  which  requires  a  uniformity 
of  belief  in  all  her  clergy  P    There  we  have  High,  Low,  and  Broad 
Church,  and  the  differences  of  opinion  and  practice  between  these 
are  too  great  for  them  all  to  be  in  the  same  sense  orthodox.  There 
we  have  Trinitarians,  Unitarians,  Arminians,  Moderate  Calrimsta, 
and  Hifjh  Calvinists,  and  these  differ  so  widely  from  each  othfff, 
that  it  18  impossible  to  regard  the  doctrines  of  all  of  them  as  in 
anjr  one  sense  orthodoxy.    As,  therefore,  the  possession  of  fixed 
articles  of  faith  does  so  little  towards  preserving  orthodoxy,  how 
can  it  be  alleged  that  independency  is  necessarily  more  liable  to 
departures  from  orthodox  doctrines  than  is  episcopalianism  P 
^  The  dependence  of  congregational  ministers  on  their  congrega- 
tions for  election  to  the  pastoral  office,  and  for  temporal  support, 
does  not  make  independency  inconsistent  with  orthodoxy.    An 
honest  man  will  not  preach  contrary  to  his  belief,  nor  will  he 
conceal  what  he  believes,  because  he  receives  his  call  to  the  pastoral 
office,  and  his  support  firom  those  to  whom  he  preaches ;  while  a 
dishonest  man,  who  has  chiefly  in  view  a  living  and  emoluments, 
will,  for  the  sake  of  such  things,  preach  contrary  to  the  faith  to 
which  he  has  subscribed,  thougn  he  be  hedged  round  witii  ever  so 
great  a  multitude  of  fences — through  them  aU  he  will  break.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  great  number  ^f  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  do  not  preach,  with  assent  and  consent,  those  articles  of 
faith  in  which  they  have  declared  their  belief,  and  consequentlyt 
judged  by  the  standards  of  their  own  Church,  they  are  to  Se 
regarded  as  heterodox.    It  is,  likewise,  well  known  that  the  cler^ 
avowedly  sign  those  articles  in  various  scBses,  and  with  certain 
mental  reservations.    Whatever  doctrines  may  be  maintained  to  be 
orthodox  by  any  of  our  opponents  in  this  debate,  they  cannot 
affirm  that  the  independence  of  the  episcopalian  clergy  of  their 
eongregations  secures  orthodoxy,  seeing  that  there  are  in  the  pale 
of  uie  Established  Church  such  contrary  doctrines  preached.   And 
as  to  the  power  of  deprivation  possessed  by  the  rulera  of  the 
Church  of  England,   the    oases  of  Gorham,  the   Essayists  and 
Beviewers,  Colenso,  and  others,  have  shown  how  impotent  are  the 
episcopal  and  archiepisoopal  governors  of  the  English  Church,  to 
eject  from  her  communion  even  such  as  have  been  guilty  of  the 
most  fearing  departures  from  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  faith 
subscnoed  by  them.  It  is  impossible  for  Congregationalism,  or  any 
any  other  ism,  to  be  more  powerless  for  the  maintenance  of  ortho- 
doxy than  episcopalianism  nas,  in  recent  times,  manifested  itaeLf  to 
be  in  all  her  reoent  appearances,  either  in  civil  or  eocleaiastical 
eourta. 
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Hamg  viewed  the  question  under  debate  in  the  sense  which 
we  belieye  it  is  intended  to  bear,  and  having  shown  that  all  the 
safeguards  with  which  the  Church  of  England  is  fenced  do  not 
preserve  her  any  more  free  from  heterocbxy  than  independency 
does  the  communities  which  observe  that  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, let  us  now  take  another  view  of  orthodoxy,  and  in  this  view, 
too,  we  shall  see  that  independency  can  co-exist  with  it. 

We  have  shown  that  inaependency  is  not  more  than  episcopalia- 
nism  necessarily  incompatible  with  orthodoxy ;  that  it  is  impossible 
fmrit  to  open  a  wider  door  to  latitudinarianism  and  diversity  of  doc- 
trine than  the  Church  of  England  affords  scope  for,  let  us  now  view 
orthodoxy  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  standards  of  the  two  Churches 
established  in  Great  Britain — the  Episcopalian  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  Theje 
standards  are  confessed  to  be  orthodox  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  The  doctrines  of  these  standards  are  in 
substance  the  same.  They  have  the  age  of  centuries  upon  them, 
ind  must  be  confessed  to  be  the  doctrines  maintained  oy  Calvin, 
Lather,  and  other  eminent  Eeformers,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  who  were  the  instruments  of  effecting  that  deliverance 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  lived  from  the  blighting  influences 
ofEoman  Catholicism,  the  glorious  results  of  which  are  felt  to  this 
day.  Under  such  auspices  tnese  doctrines  must  be  admitted  to  have 
tome  fair  pretensions  to  orthodoxy.  Where  then  are  the  dcctrines 
of  these  standards  more  fully,  more  clearly,  more  decisively  preached 
at  the  present  time  than  elsewhere  P  We  hesitate  not  to  amrm  that 
these  aoctrines  are  preached  with  fxdness,  clearness,  and  decision 
in  a  far  greater  number  of  congregations  maintaining  the  independ- 
ent system  of  church  government,  than  of  congregations  under  any 
other  form  of  church  polity  whatever.  The  clergy  and  members  of 
the  churches  of  whose  standards  we  now  write,  maintain  the  ortho- 
doxy of  their  articles  of  faith,  but  the  clergy  have  extensively 
dejiited  therefrom  in  their  preaching,  and  the  doctrines  whicn 
they  have  subscribed  as  true  nave  been  preserved  and  advocated 
chiefly  by  Congregational  Churches.  Thus  according  to  both  the 
Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  standard  of  what  is  orthodox, 
independency  can  co-exist  with  orthodoxy,  because  it  has  done  so, 
tnd  does  still  do  so. 

We  have  a  yet  more  powerful  argument  to  adduce  in  proof 
of  the  affirmation  that  independency  and  orthodoxy  can  co- exist, 
Independency  being  the  system  of  church  government  which  was 
establiflhed  and  carried  out  by  the  apostles,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  it  can  co-exist  with  orthodoxy.  The  Greek  word  eccletia 
signifies  either  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  or  a  particular  con- 
gregation or  society  of  Christians,  and  the  word  church,  in  onr 
En^ish  New  TcHtament,  invariably  means  one  of  these  two  thinjj^s. 
For  the  establishment  of  this  point  we  will  adduce  higher  authonlj 
than  our  own.  Speaking  of  this  term,  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his 
Leetoree  on  Ecclesiasticfa  History,  says,  *'In  any  intermediate 
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of  depriyation  possessed  by  the  rulers  of  the  Charch.  That  the 
absence  of  these  things  from  independency  does  not  make  inde- 
pendency more  than  episcopalianism  incompatible  with  orthodoxy, 
18  evident  from  the  great  amount  of  what  is  called  heterodoxy 
(f .  e,,  alleged  departures  from  the  Church  standards)  which  occurs 
where  they  exist.  Where  can  we  find  greater  latitude  of  sentiment 
than  in  that  very  Church  of  England  which  requires  a  uniformity 
of  belief  in  all  her  clergy  P  There  we  have  High,  Low,  and  Broad 
Church,  and  the  differences  of  opinion  and  practice  between  these 
are  too  great  for  them  all  to  be  in  the  same  sense  orthodox.  There 
we  have  Trinitarians,  Unitarians,  Arminians,  Moderate  Calrinists, 
and  Hij|[h  Calvinists,  and  these  differ  so  widely  from  each  other, 
that  it  18  impossible  to  regard  the  doctrines  of  all  of  them  as  in 
an^  one  sense  orthodoxy.  As,  therefore,  the  possession  of  fixed 
articles  of  faith  does  so  little  towards  preserving  orthodoxy,  how 
can  it  be  alleged  that  independency  is  necessarily  more  liable  to 
departures  from  orthodox  doctrines  than  is  episcopalianism  f 

The  dependence  of  congregational  ministers  on  their  congrega- 
tions for  election  to  the  pastoral  office,  and  for  temporal  support, 
does  not  make  independency  inconsistent  with  orthodoxy.  An 
honest  man  will  not  preach  contrary  to  his  belief,  nor  will  he 
conceal  what  he  believes,  because  he  receives  his  call  to  the  pastoral 
office,  and  his  support  Arom  those  to  whom  he  preaches ;  while  a 
dishonest  man,  who  has  chiefly  in  view  a  living  and  emoluments, 
will,  for  the  sake  of  such  things,  preach  contrary  to  the  faith  to 
which  he  has  subscribed,  though  he  be  hedged  round  with  erer  so 
great  a  multitude  of  fences — through  them  all  he  will  break.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  great  number  -of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Bngland  do  not  preach,  with  assent  and  consent,  those  articles  of 
faith  in  which  tney  have  declared  their  belief,  and  consequently, 
judged  by  the  standards  of  their  own  Charch,  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  heterodox.  It  is,  likewise,  well  known  that  the  cler^ 
ayowedly  sign  those  articles  in  various  senses,  and  with  certam 
mental  reservations.  Whatever  doctrines  may  be  maintained  to  be 
orthodox  by  any  of  our  opponents  in  this  debate,  they  cannot 
affirm  that  the  independence  of  the  episcopalian  clergjy  of  their 
eonflrregations  secures  orthodoxy,  seeing  that  there  are  in  the  pale 
of  uie  Established  Church  such  contrary  doctrines  preached.  And 
as  to  the  power  of  deprivation  possessed  by  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  cases  of  Gorham,  the  Essayists  and 
Beviewers,  Colenso,  and  others,  have  shown  how  impotent  are  the 
episcopal  and  archiepiscopal  gOYemors  of  the  English  Churchy  to 
qect  irom  her  communion  even  such  as  have  been  guilty  of  the 
most  glaring  departures  from  the  letter  and  spirit  of  tne  faith 
subscribed  by  them.  It  is  impossible  for  Congregationalism,  or  any 
any  other  ism,  to  be  more  powerless  for  the  maintenance  of  ortho- 
doxy than  episcopalianism  nas,  in  recent  times,  manifested  itself  to 
be  in  all  her  recent  appearances,  either  in  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
courts. 
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HaTing  viewed  the  question  under  debate  in  the  sense  which 
we  believe  it  is  intended  to  bear,  and  having  shown  that  all  the 
s^eguards  with  which  the  Church  of  England  is  fenced  do  not 
preserve  her  any  more  free  from  heterodoxy  than  independenoy 
does  the  communities  which  observe  that  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, let  us  now  take  another  view  of  orthodoxy,  and  in  this  view, 
too,  we  shall  see  that  independency  can  co-exist  with  it. 

We  have  shown  that  iLclependency  is  not  more  than  episcopalia- 
nism  necessarily  incompatible  with  orthodoxy ;  that  it  is  impossible 
for  it  to  open  a  wider  door  to  latitndinarianism  and  diversity  of  doc- 
trine than  the  Church  of  England  affords  scope  for,  let  us  now  view 
orthodoxy  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  standards  of  the  two  Churches 
established  in  Great  Britain — the  Episcopalian  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  Theae 
standards  are  confessed  to  be  orthodox  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  The  doctrines  of  these  standards  are  in 
substance  the  same.  They  have  the  age  of  centuries  upon  them, 
and  must  be  confessed  to  be  the  doctrines  maintained  oy  Calvin, 
Luther,  and  other  eminent  Beformers,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  who  were  the  instruments  of  effecting  that  deliverance 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  lived  from  the  blighting  influences 
of  Boman  Catholicism,  the  glorious  results  of  which  are  felt  to  this 
day.  Under  such  auspices  tnese  doctrines  must  be  admitted  to  have 
some  fair  pretensions  to  orthodoxy.  Where  then  are  the  dcctrines 
of  these  standards  more  fully,  more  clearly,  more  decisively  preached 
at  the  present  time  than  elsewhere  P  We  hesitate  not  to  amrm  that 
these  doctrines  are  preached  with  fulness,  clearness,  and  decision 
in  a  far  greater  number  of  congregations  maintaining  the  independ- 
ent system  of  church  government,  than  of  congregations  under  any 
other  form  of  church  polity  whatever.  The  clergy  and  members  of 
the  charches  of  whose  standards  we  now  write,  maintain  the  ortho- 
doxy of  their  articles  of  faith,  but  the  clergy  have  extensively 
departed  therefrom  in  their  preaching,  and  the  doctrines  whicn 
they  have  subscribed  as  true  nave  been  preserved  and  advocated 
chiefly  by  Congregational  Churches.  Thus  according  to  both  the 
Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  standard  of  what  is  orthodox, 
independency  can  co-exist  with  orthodoxy,  because  it  has  done  so, 
and  does  still  do  so. 

We  have  a  yet  more  powerful  argument  to  adduce  in  proof 
of  the  affirmation  that  independency  and  orthodoxy  can  co- exist. 
Independency  being  the  system  of  church  government  which  was 
established  and  carried  out  bv  the  apostles,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  it  can  co-exist  with  ortnodoxy.  The  Greek  word  ecclesia 
signifies  either  the  whole  hodj  of  Christians,  or  a  particular  con- 

f  rogation  or  society  of  Christians,  and  the  word  church,  in  our 
nglish  New  Testament,  invariably  means  one  of  these  two  thinp. 
For  the  establishment  of  this  point  we  will  adduce  higher  authority 
than  our  own.  Speaking  of  this  term.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his 
Lectures  on  Ecolesiasticfd  History,  says,  "In  any  intermediate 
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•ense  between  a  single  congregation  and  the  whole  commnni^ 
of  ChristianB,  not  one  instance  can  be  brought  of  the  application  in 
aaored  writ.  We  speak  now,  indeed,  and  this  has  been  the  maimer 
for  ages  of  the  Gallican  Church,  the  Gf^reek  Church,  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  of  societies  independent  and 
complete  in  themselyes.  Such  a  phraseology  was  never  adopted 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  They  did  not  say  the  Church  of  Asia, 
Qr  the  Church  of  Macedonia,  or  the  Church  of  Achaia ;  but  the 
Churches  of  God  in  Asia,  the  Churches  in  Macedonia,  the  Churches 
in  Achaia.  The  plural  number  is  invariably  used,  when  more  con- 
greffations  than  one  are  spoken  of,  unless  the  subject  be  of  the 
wh^e  commonwealth  of  Christ.  Nor  is  this  the  manner  of  the 
penmen  of  sacred  writ  only.  It  is  the  constant  usBjte  of  the  terxo, 
in  the  writings  of  ecclesiastical  authors  for  the  two  nrst  centuries." 
That  a  single  congregation  of  believers  forms  in  a  scriptural  sense  a 
church  is  admitted  by  the  Church  of  England,  in  her  Article  No. 
XIX.,  which  is  as  follows :  "  The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a 
congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  the  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is 
preached,  and  the  sacraments  be  duly  administered  according  to 
Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite 
to  the  same."  As  then  independency  was  the  system  of  apostolic 
Church  government,  it  evidently  can  co-exist  with  orthodoxy. 

S.  S. 

BBOATIYB  ABTICLB.— I. 

Nambs  are  continually  changing,  though  the  things  of  which 
they  are  representatives  remain  the  same ;  individual  words  al0O 
are  capable  of  several  significations,  and  hence  arises  frequently 
long  arguments  and  bitter  contention  between  those  who  in  truth 
are  of  the  same  opinion,  though  they  have  different  modes  of 
expressing  it.  Hence  too  an  argument  is  often  raised  upon  a  wrong 
foundation,  and  the  writer  finds  too  late  that  he  has  been  combating 
ffiants  which  have  no  real  existence.  I  am  led  to  these  remarks 
by  one  of  the  words  used  in  stating  this  question,  viz.,  indepen- 
dency. My  first  impression  was  that  it  referred  to  independency 
of  tnought,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  freethinking ;  but  on 
second  thoughts,  and  after  communication  with  the  conductors  of 
this  serial,  I  am  inclined  to  set  it  down  as  synonymous  with  Con- 
gregationalism, and  I  shall  consequently  discuss  the  question  with 
mate  particular  reference  to  this  title,  which  had  much  better,  we 
think,  have  been  used ;  but  lest  I  may  perchance  be  pursuing  a 
wrong  tack,  or  may  not  seem  to  bestow  upon  the  question  tnat 
attention  and  thorough  examination  which  it  deserves,  I  shall  turn 
aside  for  a  very  brief  space  to  show  that  independency  of  thought, 
or  free  thought,  and  orthodoxy  cuinot  co-exist. 

And  here  on  the  very  threshold  I  have  to  examine  and  define 
other  terms,  orthodoxy  and  co-existence.  For  the  first— many 
freethinkers  among  them  have  witily  but  irreverently  declared 
that  orthodoxy  means  our  doxjf  or  opinion ;  in  other  words,  that  aa 
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etoh  reliffiouB  sect  claims  to  be  orthodox,  and  all  clearly  cannot  be 
10,  therefore  there  is  no  such  thing  as  orthodoxy  or  correct  opinion 
it  all.    These  folio vr,  or  profess  to  follow,  the  dictum  of  the  poet, — 

**  Let  sealoti  rage  and  bigots  flght, 
He  can't  be  wrong  whese  life  is  in  the  right ;  '* 

—though  how  a  man's  life  and  actions  can  be  in  the  right  when  he 
holds  erroneous  opinions,  and  is  gnided  hj  wrong  principles,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  oonceiye.    The  question  is — is  there  a  body 
of  belief  or  doctrine  clear  and  dogmatic  in  its  character  laid  down 
in  Holy  Scripture,  or  is  there  not  P    I  belieye,  and  have  on  former 
oeeasions  (see  debate  on  "  Belief  in  Miracles  and  Personal  Chris- 
tianity," ToL  xxi.,  and  on   "  Standards  of  Faith,"  xxr.)  endea- 
Tonred  to  show,  that  there  is  such  a  collection  of  matters  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  and  there  is,  therefore,  the  less  need  to  enter  on  it 
here,  especially  as  I  think  it  will  be  eyident  to  any  candid  inquirer 
that  ^ere  are  sereral  important  and  fundamental  doctrines  clearly 
enunciated ;  and  we  find  that  the  various  Christian  sects  endeayour 
each  to  show  that  their  doctrines  and  method  of  discipline  are 
ihose  most  in  accordance  with  Holy  Scripture    and  primitive 
eostom;  and  it  will  consequently  be  evident  that  free  thought 
eannot  be  oonsistent  or  co-existent  with  any  body  of  clear,  well- 
iefined,  dogmatic  belief.    The  two  are  totally  opposed.    Wide  as 
the  Poles  asunder ;  thev  have  no  more  agreement  than  light  and 
darkness.     But   secondly,  can  Congregationalism    co-exist  with 
orUiodoxy.     That  is,  as  I  taVe  it, — ^Are  the  Coogregationalists 
•rthodox  P    Have  they  most  certain  warrant  of  Scripture,  the  only 
test  of  orthodoxy,  for  any  or  all  of  their  doctrines  or  peculiar  tenets  P 
Who  are  the  Independents,  and  what  are  their  peculiar  doctrines  P 
They  were  the  oripnal  of  the  Puritans,  and  took  their  rise,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  ELzabeth,  from  those  exiles  returning  imbued  with 
the  Genevan  mractices    and  doctrines,  who,  feeling  themselves 
amieved  at  the  apparently  small  progress  made  in  the  way  of 
r^rmation  by  the  Cnuroh  of  England,  and  by  the  use  of  the  vest- 
meats,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
baptism,  &c.,  called  for  a  purer  form  of  worship.     Agreeing  in 
nothing  but  in  antipathy  to  the  Church,  without  any  settled  doc- 
trines, they  soon  became  divided  into  numerous  sects,  of  which 
the  Brownists — so  named  from  Bobert  Brown— was  the  most 
iSuious ;  he,  in  fact,  was  the  first  Independent,  and  maintained  that 
every  congregation  was  to.  all  intents  and  purposes  a  church,  and 
•ught  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  an  ecclesiastical  community, 
and  be  entirely  exempt  from  episcopal  or  other  jurisdiction.    Each 
congregation  was  competent  to  decide  by  a  majority  of  voices  what 
should  DC  its  doctrines ;  and  the  minister  was  no  more  than  another 
man,  receiving  nothing  by  ordination,  so  that  any  of  the  members 
who  thought  fit  to  instruct  the  brethren  was  indulged  in  the  liberty 
of  prophesying  or  preaching.     Their  church  officers,  both   for 
preaohmg  ^e  word  and  taking  care  of  the  poor,  were  chosen  from 
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amou^  themBelyes ;  and  as  tbe  vote  of  the  brotherhood  made  a  man 
a  minister,  with  authority  to  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments 
among  them,  so  the  same  power  eoold  discharge  him  from  his  offioe 
and  reduce  him  to  a  mere  layman  ugain.  As  each  congregation 
was  independent  in  itself,  so  its  authority  was  circumscribed  by 
itself.  When  persecution  overtook  this  sect,  they  fled  into  the 
^Netherlands,  and  on  their  founder  abandoning  them,  split  into 
various  factions.  The  more  moderate  of  these  were  united  into 
one  by  John  Eobiason,  one  of  their  pastors,  and  as  he,  too,  insisted 
upon  the  independency  of  each  church,  they  took  the  name  of 
Independents.  With  the  loss  of  tbe  old  name  they  lost  much  of 
their  fanaticism  and  hatred  against  the  Church  ;  and  though  they 
considered  their  own  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  as  of  divine 
institution,  and  as  originally  introduced  by  the  apostles  themselves, 
or  with  their  authority,  yet  had  candour  and  charity  enough  to 
acknowledge  that  true  religion  and  solid  piety  might  flourish  in 
communities  under  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  or  the  government 
of  synods  and  presbyteries.  They  were  also  much  more  attentive 
than  were  the  Brownists  in  keeping  on  foot  a  regular  ministry  in 
their  communities,  having  a  certam  number  of  ministers  chosen 
respectively  by  the  congregation,  where  they  are  fixed;  nor  was 
any  person  among  them  permitted  to  speak  in  public  before  he 
submitted  to  a  proper  examination  of  his  capacity  and  talents,  and 
had  been  approved  of  by  the  heads  of  the  congregation.  The  title 
was  first  publicly  assumed  in  1644;  but  afterwards,  to  avoid  the 
odium  of  sedition  and  anarchy  charged  on  the  sect,  the  genuine 
Independents  again  changed  their  name  to  "  Congregational 
Brethren,"  and  their  religious  assemblies  to  "  Congregational 
Churches."  They  attained  great  power  and  influence  during  the 
Protectorate,  but  gradually  declined  after  the  Kestoration.  No 
sect,  perhaps,  has  been  more  heavily  or  unjustly  accused,  arising 
chiefly  from  their  being  confounded  with  the  Brownists,  &o. 
Their  tenets  are — 

1.  No  creed  or  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  by  fallible  men, 
however  holy,  ought  to  be  imposed  &pon  any  congregation.  They 
who  do  so  reject  Christ  as  their  master,  and  set  at  nought  his  gos- 
pel. The  Soirit  of  God  had  already  done  this  ;  and  tbe  doctrines 
stiand  provea  both  as  to  matter  and  words  in  the  scripture.  It  is 
sufiBcient  for  a  church  and  its  ministers  if  they  acknowledge  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  the  perfect  and  only  rule  of 
faith  and  practice. 

2.  That,  though  the  ministry  was  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  for 
the  gathering,  edifying,  and  government  of  the  Church,  yet  there  is 
no  virtue  whatever  in  the  rite  of  ordination ;  and  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  constitute  a  pastor  are, — "A  firm  belief  in  the  gospel, 
a  principle  of  sincere  and  unaffected  piety,  a  competent  stock  of 
knowleage,  a  capacity  for  leading  devotion  and  communicating 
instruction,  a  serious  inclination  to  engage  in  the  important  work 
of  promoting  the  everlastmg  salvfttion  or  mankind,  and  ordinarily 
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an  invitation  to  the  pastoral  office  from  some  particular  society  of 
Chrijitians. 

3.  That  eyery  congregation  is  as  I  have  already  stated,  a  church, 
and  quite  independent  of  any  jurisdiction  extraneous  to  itself; 
em])owered  to  choose,  retain,  and  discharge  its  own  pastors,  and 
having  full  authority  in  all  matters  of  doctrine  ana  discipline. 
There  is  no  subordination  between  particular  churches,  tbey  are  all 
equal  and  consequently  independent;  but  the  pastors  of  these 
ehmehes  "ought  to  haye  frequent  meetings,  that  by  mutual  adyice, 
tapportf  encouragement,  and  brotherly  intercourse,  they  may 
fltrengthen  the  hands  and  hearts  of  eacn  other  in  the  ways  of  the 
liOrd.  It  is  also  needful  in  weighty  and  difficult  .cases,  that  the 
ministers  of  seyeral  churches  meet  together  in  order  to  be  con- 
salted  and  adyised  with  about  such  matters,  and  that  particular 
ehnrches  ought  to  hare  a  reverential  regard  to  their  juogment  so 

S'ren,  and  not  dissent  therefrom  without  apparent  grounds  from 
le  Word  of  God."    Their  authority  of  course  would  only  be  that 
of  moral  force  or  persuasion. 

4.  That  the  office  of  deacon  is  of  Divine  appointment,  and  that  it 
belongs  to  his  office  to  receive,  lay  out,  and  distribute  the  stock  of 
the  church  to  its  proper  uses. 

This  is  as  fair  and  full  an  account  of  the  tenets  of  the  Indepen* 
dents  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  but  I  am  quite  open  to  correc- 
tion in  any  particular.  Supposing,  however,  these  stated  oorrectly, 
the  question  is,  can  they  co-exist  with  orthodoxy  P  that  is,  as  I 
understand  it,  are  they  consonant  with  the  plain  teaching  of  the 
Word  of  God,  which,  as  the  Independents  themselves  admit,  is  the 
only  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  the  only  test  of  orthodoxy. 

1 .  As  rej^ards  creeds.  Scripture  doctrines  they  think  shouJd  be 
ezpfressed  in  Scripture  language,  and  all  summaries  of  it  are  repre* 
henaible.  Now  though  this  is  apparently  a  minor  point,  since  the 
Independent  must  have  some  set  of  doctrines  which  he  truly 
believes,  and  to  which  the  members  of  each  church  give  their 
aaaent,  though  this  may  not  be  expressed  in  a  set  form  of  words, 
elae  if  there  be  not  some  recognised  confession,  how  do  oongrega* 
tioxis  censure  and  reject  ministers  and  members  as  they  do, — yet  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  forms  of  faith,  or  in  other  words 
creeds,  are  specially  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  in  use  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  as  they  certainly  were  in  that  immediately  succeeaing 

tiiem* 

Timothy  is  exhorted  by  St.  Paul  to  "  have  or  hold  fast  the  form 
or  ^po  {(ftforvvfuutv)  of  sound  words  which  thou  heardest  of  me  in 
the  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ."  That  the  apostles 
had  a  distinct  body  of  doctrine  which  they  taught  and  delivered  to 
the  churches  founded  by  them,  is  I  think  evident,  and  will  certainly 
be  admitted  by  the  Indspendents.  But  the  passage  quoted  (2 
Ttna.  i.  13)  proves  not  only  this,  and  that  there  was  a  distinct  form 
embodying  such  teaching,  but  by  the  use  of  the  word  vTrdrvtrtaav 
ihows  that  this  creed  was  a  model  or  type  from  which  others  were 

1868.  P 
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to  be  struck  or  copied.  In  Horn.  vi.  17  the  apostle  thanks  God 
that  his  converts  who  were  once  the  slaves  of  sin,  now  obeyed 
from  the  heart  that  form  or  type  of  doctrine  in  which  they  were 
instnicted,  and  in  1  Tim.  vi.  3,  "  A  man  that  does  not  consent  to 
the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesas  Christ,  and*  to  that  doctrine  which  is 
according  to  godUness,  is  a  fool/' 

Christians  are  exhorted  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  onoe 
delivered  to  the  saints.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  church  as  exist- 
ing under  the  apostles,  had  a  creed,  that  it  had  one  under  their 
successors  can  be  easily  shown,  and  that  therefore  the  possessor  of 
a  creed,  which  to  me  seems  an  essential  of  one  body  of  believers,  is 
most  in  accordance  with  Scripture  authority,  apostolical  practice, 
aifrd  primitive  usage.  I  fail  to  appreciate  the  force  of  the  objec- 
tion to  that  which  is  drawn  up  by  man,  because  even  the  belidr  of 
the  Independents  allowing  each  congregation  or  even  individual  to 
judge  for  itself  or  himself  what  shall  be  matters  of  faith,  and  what 
not,  is  no  less  so,  and  the  only  essential  in  each  case  is  that  the 
creed  "  may  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrant  of  Holy  Scripture." 
If  all  Scripture  doctrine  must,  as  they  j^hrase  it,  be  expressed  in 
Scripture  language,  is  not  the  exposition  of  scripture  in  the 
language  of  the  minister  which  the  Independents  sanction  wrong? 
and  is  not  preaching  wrong  F  The  truth  is,  the  Bible,  though  me 
rule,  and  sufficient  rule/-  of  faitb,  must  be  supplemented  as  to  iti 
interpretation  by  tiie  knowledge  we  have  of  tne  opinions  of  the 
IFatliers  and  of  primitive  custom.  And  such  has  been  the  rule  with 
most  churches. 

2.  As  to  ordination, — It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  heads  of 
churches  or  overseers  of  flocks  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
were  appointed  and  ordained  by  the  apostles  themselves,  or  those 
intended  to  be  their  successors,  and  so  received  something  more 
than  a  mere  call  to  preach  to  a  particular  church.  Titus  was  com- 
manded to  ordain  elders  in  every  city  (i.  5) ;  and  Timothy  is  can- 
tioued  to  *'lay  hands  (I  Ep.  v.  22)  suddenly  on  no  man."  The 
deaco  is  (Acts  vi.  6),  though  chosen  by  the  believers  were  yet  or- 
dained to  their  office  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  apostles. 
'Even  the  apostles  did  not  attempt  to  preach  till  solemnly  com- 
missioned by  their  Master  (Mark  iii.  13 ;  and  vi.  15) }  and  this 
ordination  to  preach  was  distinct  fVom  the  call  to  the  diseipleship 
recorded  Matt.  iii.  Timothy  was  ordained  by  St.  Paul  vrith  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery.  Even  Paul  and  Baiv 
nabas  were  ordained  for  their  special  work  (Acts  xiii.) ;  and  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Chutch  the  candidate,  though  chosen  by  the  laity 
and  presbyters,  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  or  bishop  and  pres* 
byters,  always  something  more  than  a  mere  invitation  to  minister 
to  a  particular  congregation. 

Tiiat  some  power  or  gift  was  received  by  the  ordained  appears 
certain  from  a  consideration  of  the  case  of  Timothy,  who  is  exhorted 
by  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  iv.  14)  not  to  neglect  the  gift  that  is  in  him  by 
prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery ;  md 
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(2  Efib  L  6)  "  therefore,  I  put  thee  in  remembrance  that  thoa  stir  d|^ 
the  gift  of  God  which  ift  in  thee  by  '*  the  pu*  ting  on  of  my  band«,"  Ao* 
The  whole  of  the  apostles  juit  previoui  to  the  ascension  were  again 
specially  set  apart  for  their  work,  by  their  Divine  Master  (John 
XX.  21),  "  As  my  Father  halh  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  .  •  » 
He  breathed  on  them,  and  said,  Beceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.  WhoM 
Boerer  sina  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them ;  and  whose  soaFfi 
sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained/' 

3.  That  every  CQugregatiot^  U  a  church  indep^ndeat  of  aujf  etFim^ 
fmms jurisdUiion.  This  the  indepeadeots  endeavour  to  prove  lq[ 
sssertinff  that  the  word  '  iKtXtioui^  rendered  church,  ia  always  used 
to  eigninr  a  singU  cwigregaiiony  or  the  place  where  the  oongregatioa 
meet,  iiany  texts  are  quoted  to  support  the  argument  which  I 
leave  my  opponents  to  produce ;  but  in  reply  I  may  observe  thai 
this  use  of  tne  word,  though  very  general,  is  not  unifersal.  Thua 
the  first  epistle  to  the  CorinthiaDs  is  addressed  to  tba  Churob  of 
God  which  ia  at  Corinth,  whereaa  the  IndependentSi  assuming  that 
there  was  oalv  one  congregati<Hi  at  Corinth,  conclude  that  this  ooim 

Sregation,  and  therefore  every  other  single  congregation,  is  a  churobt 
at  we  have  no  ri^^ht  to  assume  that  there  was  only  one  congregation 
It  Corinth.  The  contrary  ^eems  the  fact,  for  St.  Paul,  in  the  sama 
epistle,  commands  that  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches  (xIf* 
34) ;  it  is  a  shame  for  women  to  speak  in  the  church  (35),  ao  that  tha 
chnrch  of  ver.  35  plainly  includes  the  ehurches  of  ver.  34 ;  and  tha 
ehurchea  are  synonymous  and  co-extensive  with  the  ohuroh  oi  Qiod 
which  is  at  Corinth  of  chap.  i.  But  leaving  this,  which  is  merely 
a  quibble  on  a  word,  not  worth  half  the  strife  it  has  occasioned  \  it 
is  evident  that  however  the  word  cJccXiiaca-be  translated,  the  ehurobei 
or  congregations  were  not  independent  in  eovemment.  Tha 
eborch  at  Jerusalem  was  the  foundation  of  Christianity,  it  was 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  lirst  general  council  (Acts  xv.  4). 
There  were  also  (ix.  31)  churches  in  Judea,  Galilee,  and  SamarilW 
and  (xiii.  1)  at  Antioch,  flourishing  at  the  same  time,  yet  wa  find  on 
the  first  critical  question  arising,  Sie  churches  did  not  determine  it 
for  themaelves,  but  sent  to  Jerusalemu  And  the  council  at  Jan^ 
salem,  consisting  of  tha  apostleii,  elders,  and  the  whole  ohnrekf 
decided  the  question,  making  Paul  and  Barnabas  the  spe^ual  nsc#^ 
seagera  of  their  decree ;  and  not  only  waA  tha  church  at  Antioch  to 
be  bonnd  by  the  decree,  but  we  read,  chap.  xvi.  i,  Paul  and  Silaa 
travelling  through  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  delivered  them  the 
deaeea  ior  to  keep,  that  were  ordained  of  the  apostles  and  elders 
which  were  at  Jerusalem.  And  so  were  the  churches  establisbad 
in  the  faith  and  increased  in  number  daily.  This  is  one  of  the 
clearest  instsnces  of  extraneous  jurisdiotion  over  ehurches  on  iweord* 
That  churches  likewise  did  not  choose  their  own  ministets  is  evi* 
dent  from  Titus,  in  the  passage  before  qootedr  being  oommanded 
to  ordain  eldera  in  every  city  and  to  set  in  order  the  things  wantieg 
^  Crete,  which  must  have  comprised  several  oongreiUkti<ms.  Agaii^ 
Paul  sending  for  the  eldera  or  the  Ephesian  ehittca  to  meet  hiai 
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ai  Ifiletas  (Acts  zx.  17),  ahowB  not  only  tliat  they  were  under  his 
juiadiction,  bnt  that  the  flock  or  charge  over  which  they  were 
••  cverseers,"  and  of  which  they  were  to  take  care,  must  have  con- 
Mted  of  several  congregations,  or  they  would  not  have  been  so 
nany,  as  the  context  leads  us  to  suppose  they  were ;  at  any  rate 
Bore  than  two,  and  this  would  not  have  been  needed  for  one  con- 
gre{;ation,  so  that  one  flock  or  church  may  consist  of  several  coDgre- 
gations.  Timothy  also,  as  I  have  stated,  though  not  an  apostle, 
was  like  Titus  invested  with  supreme  power,  whue  St.  Paal  himself 
Bad  coming  upon  him  daily  **  tne  care  of  all  the  churches."  The 
proviso  that  mmisters  should  meet  for  counsel  and  encouragement, 
and  different  congregations  unite  to  decide  on  weightv  matters,  is  all 
^ery  well  in  its  way,  but  is  destructive  of  the  principles  of  Indepen- 
dency ;  for  it  is  plain  this  decision  can  have  no  legislative  force — it 
may  influence  opinion,  if  it  had  there  would  be  an  end  of  Inde- 
pendency alone. 

No  doubt  it  is  essential  to  the  proper  fulfilment  of  the  ministerial 
office  that  the  overaeer  of  a  flock  snould  have  a  firm  belief  in  the 
gospel ;  though  without  some  recognised  interpretation  of  the  gospel, 
or  some  summary  of  its  distinctive  truths,  it  is  difScult  to  conceive 
Bow  there  can  be  any  test  of  orthodoxy,  or  rather  to  say,  how  far 
and  in  what  particulars  there  is  a  departure  from  the  truth ;  but 
tiiat  there  have  been  distinct  orders  of  pastors  in  the  Church  is 
evident,  not  only  from  the  facts  alreadv  stated,  but  from  the  sum- 
aiary  given  by  St.  Paul  (Eph.  iv.  11).  He  (Christ)  gave  some 
apostles,  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors 
and  teachers,  for  tne  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ.  It  is  also  requi- 
site that  He  should  be  unblameable  before  men,  but  though  some- 
times  "  the  evil  have  chief  authority  in  the  ministration  of  the  Word 
and  sacraments,  yet  forasmuch  as  they  do  the  same  not  in  their  own 
same  but  in  Christ's,  we  may  use  their  ministry  both  in  hearing 
tiieWord  of  God  and  in  receiving  of  the  Sacraments ;  neither  is  the 
•fleet  of  Christ's  ordinance  taken  away  by  their  wickedness.  The 
mere  call  of  a  congregation,  too,  is  not  sufficient,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  to  constitute  a  right  to  the  pastorate.  In 
fiust,  this  is  sometimes  a  disqualification.  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  ii.  3) 
warns  Timothy  that  "  the  time  will  come  when  thev  will  not  endure 
Bound  doctrine,  but  will  heap  to  themselves  teachers  (preaching) 
according  to  their  own  lusts. 

In  concluding  this  part  I  may  note,  that  from  2  Tim.  ii.  2,  it  is 
plain,  that  not  only  were  ministers  to  be  ordained,  but  that  provision 
was  made  for  a  constant  succession  of  them.  "  The  things  which 
thou  hast  heard  of  me  by  many  witnesses,  the  same  commit  thou 
to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also." 

4.  Concerning  the  office  of  deacon, — ^This  we  are  told  was  of 
divine  institution.  Grant  it ;  it  certainly  was  of  apostolic.  But, 
then,  the  deacon's  office  in  the  Christian  Church  was,  as  is  evident 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  epistles,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
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testimonj  of  the  early  Cbriatian  fathers,  much  more  enlarged  than 
the  Independents  allow  or  permit  at  the  present  time.  His  offio# 
was,  no  donbt.  at  first  what  the  Independents  say  it  should  be  now« 
"  To  receire,  lay  out,  and  distribute  the  stoek  of  the  Church  to  ite 
fTojfer  uses."  For  this  end  (Acta  vi.  3)  I  freely  grant  they  were 
originally  appointed,  but  this  was  soon  merged  certainly  in  the  ease 
of  Stephen  and  Philip  with  preaching,  or  the  ministry  of  the  Word, 
to  which  it  seems  (yi.  4)  the  apostles  more  especially  gaye  them* 
selves.  "  Stephen,  full  of  faith  and  power,  did  great  wonders  and 
miracles  among  the  people,"  things  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
notion  of  a  deacon  in  a  congregational  church.  Philip  (plainly 
from  yiiL  14),  one  of  the  seven,  preached  in  "  Samaria,  and  con- 
verted many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  baptized  them  and  the  Ethio- 
pian eunuch  "  (ver.  37),  functions  also  not  permitted  to  deacons  by 
Independents.  And  this  same  Philip,  in  Acts  xxi.  9,  "  which  warn 
one  of  the  seven,"  is  emphatically  styled,  not  the  deacon,  but  the 
evangelist  or  preacher.  Of  the  other  deacons  we  know  little  or 
nothing.  Nicolas  appears  to  have  become  a  preacher,  and  (Bey. 
ii.  6 — 15)  to  have  founded  the  sect  of  Nicolaitanes.  t  But  it  is  further 
manifest,  from  St.  Paul's  detailed  account  of  the  qualifications 
requisite  in  a  deacon,  that  the  office  was  then  an  established  one  in 
the  Chris  tiiCn  Church,  as  few,  if  any  of  the  seven  originally  appointed 
were  alive  then,  and  only  on  the  supposition  that  there  would  be 
future  candidates  for  the  office  was  the  distinction  needed.  So 
that,  on  this  whole  section,  my  conclusion  is  not  that  there  were  not 
officers  among  the  early  Christians  holding  an  office  similar  to  that 
which  the  Independents  claim  for  their  deacons,  or  that  such  an 
office  is  unnecessary  at  the  present  day.  It  is  I  think  doubly  so,  but 
that  the  functions  of  the  seven  deacons  to  whom  the  Independents 
look  to  for  their  warrant,  was  soon  enlarged,  and  the  office  of 
deacon,  for  which  there  was  a  continued  succession  of  candidates, 
even  when  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  appointed 
was  accomplished,  and  so  when  we  should  expect  to  find  it  cease, 
was  made  a  distinct  order  in  the  Church  corresponding  verjr  closely 
with  the  same  order  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  sum  is  this — 
there  is  an  orthodoxy  of  church  government  discipline  or  doctrine 
to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  or  there  is  not.  If  not,  the  dia- 
cussion  is  out  of  place.  Any  ^o^n  is  orthodoxy  ;  but  if,  as  I  and  the 
Independent*  believe,  there  is  such  a  sound  rule,  then  it  must  be  left 
to  each  individual  reader  to  compare  the  tenets  of  Independentism, 
and  what  I  have  set  forth  as  being  the  Bible  rule  on  the  subject,  or 
what  he  himself  thinks  to  be  so,  and  so  decide  the  question  for 
himself.  To  that  ordeal  I  leave  ihe  subject,  firmly  believing  myself, 
whatever  others  may  do,  that  Independency  cannot  co-exist  with 
orthodoxy.  B.  S. 
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TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  TUUE  CHEISTI ANITY  P 

C0N8ISTBNT. — III. 

6f .  Txvtf  in  his  earnest  disconrse  to  the  church  of  helieyers  at 
Corinth,  supplies  two  supreme  laws  for  the  regulation  of  puhUo 
worship,  the  first  relating  to  the  matter  of  it  is,  '*  Let  all  things  he 
done  unto  edifying"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  26),  in  order  that  men  should  be 
rooted  and  built  up  in  Christ,  and  be  established  in  the  faith  as  they 
have  been  taught,  aboundini^  therein  with  thanksgiWng  as  he 
explains  it  to  the  Church  at  Colosse,  and  as  Jude  also  enforces  in 
tikese  words,  "  Building  up  yourselreii  on  your  most  holy  faith, 
nraying  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  Grod, 
loofengfor  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life  " 
(80).  To  this  ought  all  the  instructions  communicated  in  the 
•anctuary  tend,  viz.,  "godly  edifying,  which  is  in  faith"  (1  Tim. 
i.  4),  in  order  that  all  the  worshippers  "  holding  faith  and  a  good 
conscience  "  may  be  made  "  wise  unto  salvation,  and  be  thoroughly 
fhtttished  unto  all  good  works.'  Hence  the  reading  and  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Word  are  employed  in  public  worship  as  "enectual 
means  of  convincing  and  converting  sinners,  and  of  building  Uiem 
up  in  holiness  and  comfort  through  faith  unto  salmtion,"  to  use  the 
wise  words  of  the  "  Westminster  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism," 
with  the  object,  as  our  prayer-book  hath  it. "  that  the  hearers  thereof 
might  continually  profit  more  and  more  in  the  knowledge  of  Ood, 
ana  be  the  more  enflamed  with  the  love  of  His  true  reli^^ion."  This 
is  the  dominant  law  of  public  worship  as  to  the  matter  of  it,  that 
men  may  be  so  edified  that  they  may  worship  God  who  is  a  Spirit 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  *'  Let  all  things  be  done  unto  edifying," 
therefore,  is  a  reasonable  law  in  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Then  as  to  the  manner  of  it,  the  supreme  law  is  this — "  Let  all 
things  be  done  decently  and  in  order  "  (L  Cor.  x\v.  40),  as  it  is  given 
in  the  authorised  version,  or  as  it  is  given  in  the  prayer-book, "  Let 
all  things  be  done  among  yon  in  a  seemly  and  decent  order,"  that 
Si,  as  we  apprehend  it, "  according  to  all  the  rites  of  it,  and  aoeordinjB; 
to  all  the  ceremonies  thereof"  (Num.  ix.  8).  This  supreme  law,  it 
la  plain,  requires  the  use  and  employment  of  "  forms  of  worship," 
Sn  BO  far  as  of  such  a  kind  as  may  **  most  tend,"  as  the  preface  of 
to  the  prayer-book  hath  it,  "  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  unity 
in  the  Clmrch ;  the  procuring  of  reverence,  and  exciting  of  piety  vA 
devotion  in  the  public  worship  of  God."  Christ's  gospel  i«  indeed 
*'  a  religion  to  serve  God,  not  in  bondage  of  the  figure  or  shadow, 
but  in  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit ;  being  content  onlv  with  those 
ceremonies  which  do  serve  to  a  decent  order  and  godly  discipline ; 
and  such  as  be  apt  to  stir  up  the  dull  mind  of  man  to  the  remem- 
brance of  his  duty  to  God  by  some  notable  and  special  signification 
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whereby  he  miffht  be  edified"  This  is  the  Chri«tian  and  apostolic 
JMtifioation  which  Bitualism  presents  for  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
appeal  made  in  favour  of  anti-Bitualiam  made  by  *'  S.  S. "  (p.  20) 
to  **  the  practice  of  Christ  and  His  apostles."  Our  Church  con- 
tends that  Bitualism  is  necessary  to  fervent,  devotional,  orderly 
worship,  and  affirms  that  "  there  is  no  remedy  but  that  of  necessi^ 
"-there  must  be  some  rules"  for  the  proper  conducting  of  divine 
service,  and  that  "  the  same  was  not  ordained  but  of  good  purpose^ 
and/or  a  great  advancement  in  godliness,"  and  hence  tuat  Eitualism 
is  necessary  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  and  consistent  with  it. 

Bat  our  church  does  not  hold  that  any  uniform  stereotyped  set 
of  rigidly  imposed  ritual  is  essential  to  Christianity.  It  is  content 
that  they  be  "  of  godly  intent  and  purpose  devised ; "  and  the 
Church  expressly  declares  "  we  thinx  it  convenient  that  every 
country  shall  use  such  ceremonies  as  they  shall  think  best  to  the 
setting  forth  of  God's  honour  and  glory,  and  to  the  reducing  of  the 
people  to  a  most  perfect  and  godly  living  without  error  or  supersti- 
tion."  6.  S.,  in  opposition  to  tUis  maintains,  that  **  Kitualism  i» 
onaeoeflsary  to  the  advancement  of  true  Christianity  "  (p.  20),  but  he 
has  entirely  failed  to  show  how  decent  and  orderly  worship  is 
possible  without  any  public  or  common  order  in  Christ's  Church. 
"  God  ia  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace  "  (1  Cor.  xiv.  18), 
but  if  there  is  to  be  no  common  order,  form  of  divine  service,  or 
ritual,  and  every  man  is  to  be  left  to  do  as  he  pleases  and  what  he 
pleases  in  places  of  public  worship,  what  can  arise  but  confusion 
and  onquietness  ?  Some  ritual  therefore  is  necessary,  and  if  some, 
sorely  it  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  may  be  "  most  easy  and  plain 
for  the  understanding,  both  of  the  readers  and  hearers,"  and  that, 
in  fact,  *'  they  pertain  to  edification,  whereunto  all  things  done  in 
the  Church  (as  the  apostle  teacheth)  ought  to  be  referred"  Indeed, 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  arguments  for  the  divinity  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  that  He  has  not  fixed  a  ceremonial  binding  upon  all  disciples, 
but  has  left  them  free  to  adopt  such  ritual  as  may  seem  to  the 
Church  most  agreeable  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  edification  of 
man, — the  glorious  liberty  of  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Bat  this  liberty  is  not  to  be  made  a  cloak  for  license,  disorder,  or 
aeglect  of  proper  forms  of  addressing  the  almighty  God  in  prayer 
and  praise ;  neither  is  it  .to  be  made  tne  occasion  of  tyranny  against 
othars,  for  we  are  bound  by  the  holiest  law  of  God  to  ''do  unto 
others  us  we  would  have  others  do  unto  us."  If,  therefore,  S.  S. 
seeks  freedom  of  ritual  for  himself*-fre6dom/rom  ritual  I  presume 
he  does  not  really  seek  or  take, — he  ought  to  allow  others  the  like 
freedom  whereunto  he  is  himself  prone.  Well,  this  is  the  charitable 
sod  sariptural  view  of  Bitualism  which,  since  the  Beformation,  the 
Church  has  taken.  In  proof  of  this,  S.  8.  has  only  to  read  the  in- 
tgroduotory  words  of  the  preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
where  he  will  find  it  written, — "  It  hath  been  the  wisdom  of  the 
Church  of  England,  ever  since  the  first  compiling  of  her  public 
Liturgy,  to  keep  the  mean  between  the  two  extremes,  of  too  much 
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stiffiiess  in  refusing,  and  of  too  much  easiness  in  admitting  any 
variation  from  it.  For,  as  on  the  one  side  common  experienoe 
showeth  that  where  a  change  hath  been  made  of  things  advisedly 
established  (no  evident  necessity  so  requiring)  sundry  inoonvenienooB 
have  thereupon  ensued ;  and  those  many  times  more  and  greater 
than  the  evils  that  were  intended  to  be  remedied  by  such  cnange. 
So,  on  the  other  side,  the  particular  forms  of  divine  worship,  and 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  appointed  to  be  used  therein  being  things 
in  their  own  nature  indifferent  and  alterable,  and  so  acknowledged ; 
it  is  but  reasonable  that  upon  weighty  and  important  considers* 
'tions,  according  to  the  various  exigency  of  times  and  occasions, 
rsuch  changes  and  alterations  should  be  made  therein  as  to  those 
who  are  in  place  of  authority  should  from  time  to  time  seem  either 
-necessary  or  expedient." 

W.  C.  0.  is  wilder  far  in  his  aberrations  than  S.  S.  He  changes 
- "  Bitualism  "  into  ''  formalism,"  and  argues  against  the  latter  as  if 
it  were  the  former ;  and  he  appears  to  suppose  that  worship  is  a 
precious  sort  of  etiquette  regulating  the  approach  of  the  wor- 
shipper to  God,  instead  of  a  series  of  provisions  for  the  benefit  of 
man  s  own  soul  in  the  art  of  worship  by  bringing  the  habits  of  his 
life  into  conformity  with  the  pubhc  performance  of  an  orderly 
divine  service.  Of  course  no  worship  is  acceptable  to  God  which 
is  not  spiritual,  but  every  act  of  worship  is  symbolical — even  prayer 
itself — in  its  human  words  uttered  forth  from  the  lips,  is  a  symbol 
of  the  outbreathed  desires  of  the  inward  man  "  for  grace  to  help 
him  in  all  time  of  need  ;  "  praise,  as  the  melody  of  vocal  organ  or 
instrument  of  concord,  is  only  a  symbol  of  the  acceptable  har- 
.mony  of  a  holy  life  of  which  it  is  the  expression.  The  only 
thing  that  man  can  do  in  regard  to  public  worship  is  just  that 
which  W.  0.  C.  argues  against,  "an  endeavour  to  symbolize 
devotion  "  (p.  106).  The  instances  of  condemnation  of  Kitualism 
to  which  W.  G.  G.  refers,  are  against  those  which  are  performed 
pharisaically,  without  love  of  the  heart ;  God  could  condemn  these, 
'  and  so  could  Ghrist,  because  our  Lord  knew  what  was  in  man,  and 
needed  not  that  any  man  should  testify  of  "  Him/'  and  God  seeth 
aU  hearts,  and  knoweth  what  is  in  the  mind  of  every  spirit. 
W.  C.  G.  cannot  condemn  Bitualism  as  hypocrisy,  without  vio- 
lating that  charity  which  "  thinketh  no  evil." 

"We  may  draw  our  remarks  to  a  close.  We  need  not  attempt  to 
prove  too  much,  we  do  not  affirm  that  "  all  Ritualism  is  necessary 
to  Ghristianity,  and  essential  to  its  progress."  So  long  as  our 
onponents  regard  the  Lord's  Supper  and  Baptism  as  ordinances  of 
Gluist,  they  must  admit  that  "some"  Bitualism  is  necessary  to 
Ghristianity  and  essential  to  its  progress.  Our  only  difference 
therefore  is,  in  the  extent  of  the  word  "some."  The  questions 
about  the  form  and  colour  of  the  vestments  of  officiating  priests ; 
the  use  of  incense  and  lights ;  the  employment  of  genuiiexions  and 
crossings  of  the  person ;  and  of  modes  of  prayer,  praise,  and  the 
.  ^dmiuistraiion  of  ordiuauces  are  all  included  in  thai  niter[>retation. 
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and  maj  be  all  settled  in  Christian  charity  in  accord  with  the  two 
anpreme  laws  of  public  worship  which  we  have  referred  to  in  our 
opening  remarks ;  and  the  consistency  of  our  church  with  whose 
dirinely  inspired  wisdom  we  have  attempted  to  show.  It  is  true, 
as  our  Church  affirms,  that  ''  there  never  was  anything  by  the  wit 
of  man  so  well  devised,  or  so  sure  established,  which  in  continuance 
of  time  hath  not  been  corrupted."  Ritualism  may  hare  been  so, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  so,  may  be  matter  of  just 
difference  of  opinion,  but  this  will  by  no  means  help  S.  S.  and 
W.  C.  C.  to  amrm  that  **  Kitualism  is  inconsistent  with  and  un* 
necessary  to  the  advancement  of  true  Christianity."  The  converse 
of  this  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  to  be  reasonable  and  scrip- 
tural, and  so  we  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  readers  of  the 
JBritUh  Controversialist,  Clbbicus. 

nN2(BCBSSABY. — III. 

As  religion  is  a  matter  of  faith  and  not  sight,  as  we  cannot  grasp 
religion  by  means  of  oiir  senses  in  a  direct  manner — it  has  fre^ 
qaenUy  been  the  object  of  religious  teachers  to  enable  mankind  to 
realiae  more  fully  the  great  truths  of  their  religion  by  adding  to 
the  impressiveness  of  their  worship  by  means  of  rites  and  imposing 
eeremonies,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  five  senses  by  presenting 
religion  in  a  garb  which  the  senses  can  take  cognizance  of.  Jehovah, 
in  presenting  a  religious  code  to  the  Israelites,  made  use  of  imposing 
eeremonies.  !Eeligion  pertains  to  the  soul,  and  has  no  relation  to 
oamality,  but  as  man  is  an  admixture  of  soul  and  body,  and  is  in 
soaie  degree  enslaved  by  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  it  has  been 
thought  that  religion  might  be  served  up  to  mankind  apioed  with 
auoh  things  as  pertain  to  the  body,  thus  improving  upon  genuine 
apiritual  religion  and  making  it  better  adapted  for  that  mixed 
being,  man.  Thus  the  Pharisees  connected  bodily  ablutions  with 
spiritual  cleansing,  and  other  religionists  avoided  spiritual  sorrow 
for  misdeeds  by  incurring  grievous  penances. 

S>ites  and  ceremonies  are  found  to  increase  as  the  substance  of 
religion  becomes  clouded.  Thus  the  Ancient  Britons  who  had  but 
Tory  indistinct  and  vague  ideas  concerning  the  spirituality  of  their 
£al8e  religion  possessed  a  creed  which  abounded  in  ritualism.  The 
Orecian  Pagans  paid  obeisance  to  their  gods  with  numberless  cere- 
xnonies.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact,  that  the  demiurgic  religions  possess 
rites  very  similar  to  those  of  more  honourable  creeds.  In  many 
^ases  the  lack  of  glory  in  the  ideas  taught  by  a  religious  code  is 
made  up  by  gorgeous  rites.  Beverence  for  an  object  faintly 
perceived  cannot  be  secured  without  the  aid  of  cleverly  ar- 
ranged rites.  A  splendid  ritualism  inspires  the  mind  with  awe 
and  reverence ;  beauty  and  splendour  affect  the  mind  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner ;  a  mral  swain  is  almost  afraid  to  tread  upon  the 
toaselated  pavements  of  the  beautiful  cathedral,  and  is  overawed 
whilst  seated  in  the  gilded  saloon  of  a  baronial  mansion.  The 
resonant  strains  of  an  organ  engender  emotions  quite  different 
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from  those  caused  by  the  notes  of  "  a  Tile  demi-flate."  But  the 
feelings  aboye  alluded  to  are  not  ike  feelings  wbieh  a  pioos  wor- 
shipper of  the  true  Gh>d  entertains,  nor  will  they  benefit  the  soul 
of  the  person  entertaining  them  and  render  him  more  like  his  God. 
If  they  did,  the  Bitnalism  of  St.  Alban's  would  be  supported  by  the 
fact,  and  1^  they  did  the  opera  would  be  a  more  prolific  souroe  of 
pions  devotion  than  even  tne  most  exacting  ritualism.  DcTotion 
IS  not  synonymous  with  admiration. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Leritical  code  were  widely  distinct  from 
any  others.  They  emanated  from  the  fountain  of  knowledge.  Mid 
even  if  studied  as  minutely  as  anything  proceeding  from  the 
Creator  ever  was  studied,  would  reveal  nothing  but  truth.  The 
teachings  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  formed  the  religion  of  the 
people ;  in  Pagan  countries  the  people  form  the  ceremonies ;  and 
m  Christendom  the  principles  which  are  known  are  moulded  into 
ceremonies.  The  ceremonies  introduced  into  Christianity  are  based 
npon  the  known  principles  of  that  religion,  and  are  therefore 
ineapable  of  teaching  any  more  than  what  may  be  already  patent 
to  all  readers  of  the  Bible.  The  Levitioal  ceremonies  were  in  aU 
strictness  a  means  of  revelation ;  the  ceremonies  of  Chnatian  saotB 
(there  being  no  Catholie  church — every  denomination  is  a  taet)  aie 
a  superstructure  on  revelation,  or  rather  upon  opinions  oonoemiag 
(not  knowledge  of)  revelation.  Worship  should  not  be  opinionated; 
therefore,  it  should  not  be  ritualistic.  The  ordinances  of  religum 
are  not  rites.  An  ordinance  is  a  positive  injunction  of  the  Anthor 
of  our  faith ;  rites  under  the  new  dispensation  are  injunctions  of 
a  community  of  Christians.  But  no  Christians  have  a  right  to 
enforce  as  obligatory  that  which  is  unnecessary. 

The  very  fact  that  religion  has  existed  in  the  hearts  of  handseda 
of  our  fellow-men  who  never  thought  of  Bitnalism  proves  that 
Ritualism  is  not  necessary  to  the  advancement  of  religion. 
Bitnalism  advances  quite  as  muoh  in  Wales  and  Scotland  as  it 
does  in  Spain  or  Ireland. 

Are  the  gorgeous  robes  and  gaudy  toys  of  the  Bitualists  son- 
•istent  with  the  religion  of  Him  who  wore  the  purple  robtf  in 
mockery  and  bore  the  crown  of  thorns  P  Pure  religion  and  unde- 
filed  before  God  is  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow.  It  wmj 
be  urged  that  nothing  is  too  glorious  for  the  religion  of  Christ ;  this 
is  quite  true,  but  there  are  many  things  not  sufficiently  glorions 
for  Him.  Does  a  bit  of  tinted  silk  and  crimson  woollen  add  to  the 
glory  of  "  joint  heirs  with  Christ  P  "  Do  the  angels  of  heaven  think 
as  much  of  the  golden  crucifix  as  the  misers  innell  do  P 

I  cannot  understand  how  the  consciences  of  people  foree  thsm 
to  bo  Mr  their  knees  at  the  name  of  Christ  when  within  the  eoose- 
orated  (P)  #alls,  whilst  they  scarcely  feel  abashed  at  uttering  the 
most  flagrant  oaths  when  without  them.  Were  not  the  prayer.aad 
praise  of  Paul  and  Siks  while  in  the  stocks  in  the  inner  prison  mm 
acceptable  to  our  Bedeemer  as  those  of  the  choristeis  who 
enough  on  Sundays  to  get  drunk  on  week-days  P    Are  the 
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of  ihote  whose  legg  az«  goyemed  while  passing  the  altar  by  tha 
•Uesad  aapematuraliaiii  ^vemed  entirely  by  the  principles  taught 
by  Gbrist  P  If  not,  religion  shonld  in  snch  a  case  purify  the  heart 
befere  it  bends  the  knee. 

If  the  tratha  of  the  gospel  are  not  sufficiently  glorious  to  be  pre* 
seated  in  their  nudity,  they  had  better  not  be  presented  at  all.  I 
aaaot  peroeive  any  necessity  for  making  Bible  truths  palatable 
onkas  they  are  inherently  so.  **  Christ,  and  Him  crucified,"  is  the 
heart  motto  of  every  Christian.  I  can  admire  the  motiyes  which 
may  bring  the  atoning  crucifixion  into  our  memories  by  the  dis- 
piayiag  of  pictures  of  the  cross,  &c.  A  true  Christian  need  not  be 
reminded  of  the  cross  in  such  a  manner,  for  the  eye  of  faith  can  see 
the  real  cross  and  feel  its  efficacy.  Every  man  has  a  cross  in  some 
trial  allotted  to  him.  The  meek  disciple  of  Christ  who  bears  the 
stordy  cross  of  affliction  and  tribulation  with  calm  confidence  on 
the  efficacy  of  Christ's  atonement,  honours  his  Lord  in  so  doing 
move  than  the  shayen  and  shorn  stipendiary  who  parades  a  church 
aisle  bearing  a  silken  cross  upon  bis  back.  Pastors  of  churches 
ibooid  therefore  labour  more  earnestly  to  secure  real  cross-bearers 
smoBg  their  flook  than  to  obtain  the  embroidered  needlework  of 
ntoaliatie  nulliners. 

The  Prayer-book  may  enjoin  the  celebration  of  these  rites.  Such 
a  fact  heaps  shame  upon  those  who  deriye  the  benefits  of  conformity 
thereto  without  conforming  to  its  injun(?tionB,  but  does  not  one 
▼hit  a^«ngthen  the  cause  of  our  opponents.  What  can  be  thought 
of  the  catholicity  of  the  Bitualist  wiio  extends  the  hand  of  fellow- 
^p  to  the  semi-barbarous  priest  oi  the  Hussian  Church,  but  con- 
tezoas  and  despises  the  humble,  poverty-stridEon  Dissenter  F  The 
ioss  made  about  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  grounded  upon  the 
priseiples  of  the  gospel  or  any  other  principle  whatsoeyer,  but  a 
result  of  the  hankering  after  the  carrion  flesh  of  a  corrupted  church 
and  a  hatred  of  the  living  mystical  body  of  Christ. 

Let  us  look  around 'and  beliold  what  Eitualism  has  led  to  in 
bygone  ages,  and  contrast  the  spectacle  with  the  results  of  Pro- 
testantism. £•  P*  Gr, 
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Ltjb  and  Correspondence  of  Richard  Wkaieljf,  D.D.,  late  Arch- 
tnshop  of  Dublin.  By  E.  J.  Whatelt.  London :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

Memoirs  qf  Richard  Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  By  "W*.  J. 
FiTZPATBicK.    London  :  Bichard  Bentley. 

"  BioGBAPHT  is  allowed  on  all  hands,"  said  Archbishop  Whately, 
"  to  be  one  of  the  most  sittractiye  and  profitable  kinds  of  reading." 
We  scarcely  think  thai  either  of  the  records  of  his  doings  and 
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striWngfl  noted  at  the  head  of  this  article  would  have  commeiided 
themselves  to  that  notable  man  as  a  model  biography ;  and  indeed 
we  think  the  life  of  Archbishop  Whately  may  be  regarded  as 
practically  unwritten.  The  single  qualification  of  fitness  is  wanting 
alike  in  each  of  the  writers  who  have  essayed  this  great  task.  The 
biographer  of  Whately  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the.scholastie 
life  of  the  universities ;  learned  in  the  state  of  the  teaching  of  logic 
in  the  schools  of  the  times ;  fully  conversant  with  the  antecedents 
of  the  Tractarian  movement,  its  procedure,  and  its  results ;  capable 
of  estimating  the  consequences  of  the  Seform  Bill  in  the  three 
kingdoms ;  especially  endowed  with  a  knowledge  of  Irish  ecclesi- 
astical history  and  the  position  of  parties,  political  and  religious,  in 
that  land  of  civic  difficulties  and  sectarian  incompatibilities ;  able 
to  take  into  consideration  the  education  question  and  the  social 
condition  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  relations  between  the  English 
Government  and  the  Irish  episcopal  bench ;  and,  above  all,  a  tho- 
rough theological  scholar,  to  whom  the  state  of  religious  matters 
was  an  open  and  thoroughly  traversed  tract,  as  well  as  a  man 
trained  to  the  good  usages  of  society  among  civic  dignitaries  and 
church  potentates.  Besides  all  these  broad  and  general  qualifica* 
tions,  many  special  requirements  arise  as  necessary  to  the  full  elu- 
cidation of  What«ly's  career.  For  instance,  it  is  curious  that  so 
acute  a  mind  as  Whately's  should  constantly  and  ostentatiously  be 
avowing  incalculable  obligations  to  Bishop  Coplestone;  and  the 
relations  between  the  ideas  of  Coplestone  and  the  productiona  of 
Whately  reouire  elucidation.  So,  too,  the  connections  between 
Newman  ana  Whately  have  been  singularly  noteworthy,  and  seem 
to  be  capable  of  having  some  further  light  shed  on  them  than  has 
yet  been.  German  neology  and  rationalism  in  Oxford,  as  well  as 
the  patristic  influences  of  Dr.  Fusey,  must  have  had  some  influence 
on  whately,  but  this  point  has  been  left  unexplained.  Whately 
and  Arnold  interchanged  many  confidences  and  much  thought,  but 
the  Arnold- Whately  concursus  has  never  been  brought  into  due 

Srominence.  Whately's  connection  a!i  au  Edinburgh  Reviewer  under 
efiTrey,  the  contemner  of  Oxford,  and  co-worker  in  the  pages  of  a 
serial  in  which  he  bad  been  most  damagingly  assailed  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  is  another  strange  episode  in  an  extraordinar]^  life. 
Whately's  support  of  Peel  and  the  Emancipation  Act  was,  in  the 
state  of  Oxford  then,  almost  as  remarkable  an  event  as  his  occupa- 
tion of  the  chair  of  political  economy ;  and  we  have  scarcely  yet 
got  into  the  secret  of  Whately's  preferment  to  Dublin  being 
regarded  as  more  politic  than  the  a«lvancement  thereto  of  Lord 
Augustus  FitzClarence,  son  of  Mrs.  Jordan  and  William  IV. 
Then  what  of  Bishop  Philpotts  and  his  attack  on  the  new  Bishop 
of  Dublin  F  and,  stiU  more,  what  of  the  relations  between  the  late 
resnected  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  Murray  and  his  state- 
endowed  Protestant  episcopal  brother  P  Whately's  views  on  the 
Sabbath  question  and  on  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  are  not  in  either 
of  these  books  brought  out  in  a  reasoned  or  m  reasonable  form.    . 
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^o  adequate  acooont  is  fVimished  in  either  of  theee  books  of  the 
natioiial  education  syatem  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  whole  ooone  of 
colleagaeihip»  colloBion,  collision,  and  intrigae  in  which  the  Com- 
mission on  that  subject  engaged.  The  "  ilampden  controTersy" 
was  one  of  great  moment,  and  one  in  which  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  took  special  interest,  but  it  is  not  recorded  in  any  compre* 
hensible  way,  although  referred  to  in  several  places.  It  is  almost 
equally  difficult  to  extract  from  these  volumes  any  definite  know* 
ledge  of  the  relations  of  the  Eev.  Blanco  White  and  his  archi* 

Sfiscopaliau  patron.  The  reticeney  shown  by  Miss  Whately  is  all 
e  more  singular  because  what  she  does  give  of  letters  and  replies 
really  requires  a  distinctly  narrative  interpretation  to  give  them 
mterat  and  make  them  understood.  Archbishop  Cullen  is  not 
named  in  Miss  Whately'*s  work,  and  yet  it  is  pretty  well  known 
that  he  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  chagrin  with  which  Whately 
law  his  life-labours  on  common-school  education  thrown  away. 
There  is,  too,  in  Miss  Whately's  notices  of  his  works  a  strange 
suggestive  tone,  as  if  Dr.  Whately  had  been  a  life-long  intriguer 
wiUi  the  press. 

We  do  not  object  to  Fitzpatrick's  Memoirs  that  they  are  un- 
authorized and  composed  by  an  adherent  of  the  creed  to  which 
Whately's  public  life  was  opposed,  but  we  condemn  the  work  as  a 
hasty  bundle  of  anecdotes  gathered  together  and  thrust  prematurely 
upon  public  notice,  in  sucn  a  way  as  in  some  measure  to  frustrate 
the  interest  of  a  sanctioned  work,  and  in  a  greater  degree  still  as 
calculated  to  make  the  production  of  a  faithfid  biography  free  from 
the  animus  of  controversy  very  difficult.  That  Miss  Whately  has 
treated  his  Memoirs  with  the  contempt  of  leaving  them  unnoticed 
is  perhaps  wise;  but  there  are  so  many  topics  on  which  he  has 

Even  his  opinions,  or  contributed  his  anecdotal  stores,  which  she 
»  left  unmentioned,  that  not  only  a  sense  of  incompleteness  is 
given  to  her  "  life,"  but  sometimes  a  sense  of  suppression  creeps 
into  the  mind.  It  would  have  been  more  prudent,  we  think,  to 
have-  given  distinct  statements  and  explicit  explanations  of  all  such 
matters  as  he  had  touched  on,  than  to  have  left  readers  to  suppose 
that  he  had  supplied  veritable  details,  or  that  his  statements  or 
Tiews  were  sufficiently  correct  as  to  be  accepted  by  after-historians. 
Of  Miss  Whately's  "  Life  "  wo  have  not  so  much  to  complain  of 
the  disadvantages  arising  £rom  her  near  relationship  as  of  the  de- 
ficiency of  coUSiteral  explanatory  matter,  and  of  the  over-ladening 
of  the  narrative  portion  with  lon^  extracts  from  commonplace  books, 
letters,  &c.,  without  due  subordmation  to  the  substance  of  the  nar- 
rative. On  the  whole — it  is  a  pity  to  think  so,  but  it  so  strikes  us 
—between  these  two  Memoirs  tnere  has  been  produced  a  biography 
such  as  is  scarcely  more  uuFatisfactory  than  the  life  of  Wordsworth, 
the  memoirs  of  Thomas  Moore,  or  the  biography  of  James  Mont- 
gomery,—tiie  three  most  inchoate  books  of  biography  produced 
during  the  last  half-century.  This  we  say  regretfully,  because  we 
think  that  no  man  of  the  half-century  had  so  good  a  right  to  have 
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had  a  lacid,  BtraiffhtfonraTd,  plain-spoken,  vell«>anang«d 

as  Archbishop  Whately ;  and  few  lires  surely  eonld  have  been  made 

BO  productiTe  of  hi^h  teaching  in  honour,  consistency,  persevieranoe, 

ana  faith  as  a  priyate  character,  and  in  i>ablic  life  aa  a  pattern  of 

resolute  dutifufness,  self-derotion,  and  spirituality,  combined  with 

practicality. 

The  model  bio(p*aphy  which  ought  to  hare  been  followed  in 
regard  to  Whately  is  John  Forster's  "  Goldsmith,"  or  Lewes'  "  Life 
of  Goethe."  We  do  not  see  why  the  life  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  should  be  inferior  in  interest  to  that  of  Dr.  Thomas  Ubal* 
mers — lumbering  and  heavy  as  it  is ;  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  thoni^ 
it  is  somewhat  restrained  on  some  points  of  interest ;  or  Kogers' 
life-  of  John  Howe.  We  do  not  ask  that  we  should  hare  Whately 
Boswellized;  that  his  stor^  should  possess  the  weird  fascinatkm 
Carlyle  has  giren  to  his  brief  "  Sketon  of  John  Sterling;"  thai  in 
fulness  of  detail  and  multifariousness  of  matter  it  should  riral  Lo4^* 
hart's  "  8cott ;"  that  in  marvellous  audacity  of  carelessness  itshovld 
equal  Moore's  "Byron;"  that  in  elucidative  minutenees  it  should 
contest  the  palm  with  Chambers'  "Burns;"  that  in  overflowing 
historicality  it  should  err  as  much  as  David  Masson's  "Life  of 
Milton ;"  that  in  flow  and  sequence  it  should  excel  Smiles'  "  Gteorge 
Stephenson ;"  or  that  in  taste  and  selectness  it  should  ontmaster 
Sterling's  "Charles  Y.;" — ^but  we  have  surel^r  a  right  to  ezpeot 
that  it  shall  not  be  as  maundering  as  the  "  Life  and  Correspond- 
enoe  of  Southey ;"  as  prosy  as  Muirhead's  "  Watt;"  as  oolourleia 
as  Henry's  "  Dalton ;  as  over-heaped  with  omdities  and  inedited 
matter  as  Napier's  "  Montrose ;"  and  as  dateless  in  many  instances,  or 
as  gossipily  anecdotical  as  Campbell's  "  Lives  of  the  Uhaneellors." 

Eitz Patrick's  Memoirs  are  the  notes  of  an  outsider,  the  dippinst 
and  collections  of  a  clever  man  thrown  hastily  together,  apparentlj 
without  any  direct  or  personal  knowledge  of  the  Archbishop,— €« 
an  outsider  too  of  different  opinions  on  religious  and  political  affairs, 
^and  one  who  does  not  profess  to  have  any  settled  views  upon  the 
questions  incidentally  rising  up  as  matters  for  discussion  or  com* 
ment.  Miss  Whately 's  book  is  too  evidently  got  up  under  the 
home*influence,  and  devotes  more  of  its  space  to  }he  man  and  Ida 
friendliness  than  even  to  the  thinker,  the  author,  the  politiciaa» 
and  the  Episcopal  tenant  of  a  St.  Stephen's  Green  Mansion.  The 
portrait  prei^ented  is  rather  that  of  the  man  as  the  authoress  would 
Uke  him  to  be  thought  of  thsn  of  the  man  as  he  was.  We  miss  in 
it  much  of  the  intellectuality  and  the  ^hole  of  the  individuality  of 
the  Bishop.  We  sincerely  regret  that  either  of  the  books  were 
published — ^the  first  because  it  is  distinctly  unappreoiative,  and  a 
mere  stop-gap,  if  not  a  catchpenny,  huge  pamphlet,  in  the  disguiee 
of  a  substantive  book;  the  second  as^nartaking  a  great  deal  too 
much  of  mere  pamphleteering,  but  chiefly  as  occupying  the  market 
so  as  to  make  it  seem  almost  indecorous  to  make  a  new  ventuie. 
Perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  century  may  elapse  before  the  biography  of 
Whately  can  now  be  fittingly  written. 
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We  know  thst  Miss  Whatoly-  intends  to  produce  a  story  of  lier 
fiAtr's  lilb,acoiideB8ed  Hanrntire  of  his  doings  and  works ;  but  we 
do  not  thiok  ske  is  bo  able  to  tell  it  with  fulness,  independency,  and 
freedom  as  some  man  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  state  policy  and 
dmreh  fin€»9e  in  which  Ireland  abounds ;  nor  with  the  breadth  of 
nirit  which  the  bio^;raphy  demands.  The  example  of  the 
Archbishop  himself  m  his  *'  Memoirs  of  Coplestone "  woald 
pnhaps  be  the  best  model  she  could  adopt ;  but  certainly  the  inter- 
est-dissipating style  of  the  present  memoir  is  of  all  things  to  be 
avoided  if  she  desires  to corapoee  a  popular  biography.  We  know 
of  no  man's  biography  which  it  would  be  more  aifficult  to  write 
Dropnlr  than  Archbishop  Whately's,  except  that  of  his  gp^at  rivd, 
sir  WiHiam  Hamilton — and  our  estimate  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
latter  undertaking  is  corroborated  by  the  faet  that  a  dozen  years 
luwe  nearly  elapsed  since  the  great  logician's  death,  and  that  an 
ofiuiisl  biograpny,  announced  as  forthcoming  shortly  after  his 
demise,  is  not  yet  out ;  while  the  third  biography  of  Whately  is 
represented  to  be  in  the  press.     Had  Dickinson  or  Senior  lived  to 

Govide  the  presentment  of  the  Archbishop  as  he  lived  we  mi^ht 
fe  got  a  satisfactory  result.     Was  not  the  Ber.  Dr.  Wm.  Fits* 
gmid.  Bishop  of  KiHaloe,  the  man  from  whose  pen  the  national 
of  Whately  should  hare  proceeded  P 


Tke  Battle  of  the  UO0  FkUotophies,    By  An  Inquibsb.    London : 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

TsTs  book  took  its  rise  from  the  publication  in  1865  of  John 
Stuart  Mill's  "  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy 
and  of  the  principal  philosophical  questioDS  discussed  in  his  writ- 
ings " — of  which  notice  was  taken  in  October  of  that  year  in  a 
leading  paper,  and  to  which  attention  was  again  given  in  January, 
1S66,  in  a  notice  of  [now  Dr.!  James  Hutchison  Stirling's  "  Sir 
Wm.  Hamilton :  being  the  Philosophy  of  Perception."  Unfor- 
timately  this  book  did  not  come  unaer  our  critical  eye  then,  and 
indeed  only  recently  came  into  our  hands  through  the  kindness  of 
a  philosopnical  friend.  Had  it  done  so  our  review  would  have 
been  somewhat  more  in  season  than  it  can  now  be.  We  are  of 
opinion,  however,  that  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  philosophy  to  merit  even  now  an  outline  of  its  matter,  and 
aa  indieatioii  of  its  worth. 

In  his  introduction  the  author  eompares  the  two  combatants,  and 
remarks  that "  it  is  impossible  to  allow  the  same  man  to  be  at  once 
the  accuser,  the  judge  and  the  jnry,  in  a  cause  which  he  has  so 
energetically  made  his  own,"  as  Mr.  Mill  has  done.  The  two  ques- 
tions which  he  considers  as  raised  by  Mr.  Mill's  polemic  are— (I) 
What  is  the  real  worth  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  as  a  thinker  and  edu- 
cator of  thought  ?  (2)  What  is  the  truth  of  the  transcendental 
BTstem  of  nhilosophy.  He  points  out  that  Mr.  Mill  seems  to  argue 
uiat  to  remte  Sir  W .  Hamilton's  philosophy  is  to  refute  the  d 
priori  Beho<^  in  its  most  complete  form,  and  he  maintains  that  his 
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overthrow  would  not  be  the  overthrow  of  tranBcendental  philosophy, 
and  he  complains  bitterly  of  the  apparently  personal  rancour  wnich 
the  younger  thinker  exnibits  towards  the  elder.  The  three  main 
questions  of  transcendental  philosophy — "  the  turning  points  of  the 
battle  " — are  (1)  the  philosophy  of  the  conditioned  ;  (2)  the  doctrine 
of  Free  Will ;  and  (3)  the  doctrine  that  mind  and  matter,  an  e^o 
and  a  non>«^o,  are  orginal  data  of  consciousness ;  and  he  proceeds  to 
examine  the  respective  methods  of  Mill  and  Hamilton  in  dealing 
with  the  chief  points  involved  in  them.  In  this  beseems,  in  re- 
gard to  the  first,  to  accuse  Mr.  Mill  of  employing  the  Indefinite 
attached  to  the  word  Infinite,  and  in  regard  to  the  second  as  mak- 
ing coDceivability  ecjuiyalent  to  believabilit^,  while  "  consciousness 
in  its  last  analysis,  m  other  words,  our  primary  experience,  is  a 
Faith"  lying  at  the  base  of  all  conceptiveness.  The  author's  con- 
cise deOnition  of  the  three  possible  theories  of  will,  as  the  motive 
power,  the  efficient  cause  ot  men's  actions,  is  deserving  of  quotas 
tion: — 

"  There  are  three  hypotheses  to  be  considered ;  for,  either  man  originates, 
or  causes  his  own  actions,  which  is  the  first  hypothesis ;  or  those  whose 
actions  follow  certain  moral  antecedents ;  namely,  desires,  aversions,  habits, 
sad  dispositions,  combined  with  outward  circumstances,  wi^h  the  same 
uniformity  as  physical  effects  follow  physical  causes ;  and  all  these  again 
are  effects  of  other  moral  causes,  as  education,  or  other  moral  and  physical 
influences.  The  second  hypothesis  traces  all  these  causes  through  a  longer 
or  shorter  chain,  back  to  the  universal  or  first  cause,  the  creative  cause  of 
man  and  all  his  circumstances.  The  third,  denying  any  first  cause,  carries 
back  the  whole  series  into  the  unknowable,  and  finally  into  infinite  non- 
commencement.*' 

The  criticism  of  Mr.  Mill's  views  in  regard  to  these  theories  is 
in  the  earlier  part  acute  and  in  the  latter  part  peculiarly  smart,  and 
a  clever  argumentum  ad  hominem  in  reference  to  the  "  Essay  on 
Liberty  "  seems  to  put  the  politician  in  opposition  to  the  meta- 
physician. In  discussing  the  Question  "  Can  we  explain  the  facta 
of  consciousness  alone  P'  and  Mr.  Mill's  affirmatory  answer,  tlie 
author  charges  the  great  logician  with  postulating  the  human  mind, 
as  "  a  permanent  possibility  of  feeling ;"  a  rapacity  of  expectation 
in  it ;  a  principle  of  association,  and  a  memory : 

'*  Together  with  the  following  d priori  or  unaccounted-for  elements :  1,  an 
ultimate  belief  that  in  the  same  ciroomstanoes  I  shall  have  the  same  sensa- 
tions ;  2,  another  ultimate  behef-^to  which  we  are  impelled  by  the  laws  of 
our  minds — in  reality,  or  a  substratum ;  3,  the  power  of  imagination  ;  4| 
of  generalisation ;  6,  the  notion  of  order  and  idea  of  causation ;  6,  of  dura- 
tion ;  7,  of  existence ;  8,  of  power ;  9,  of  conditions ;  10,  of  possibility. 
And  then  comes  this  very  remarkable  statement.  We  find  that  the  modifi* 
cations  which  are  taking  place— in  our  possibilities  of  sensation — are 
mostly  quite  independent  of  our  presence  or  absence.'* 

And  he  objects,  that  the  mind  "  cannot  bring  about  its  own  con* 
ception,"   "  act  before  it  exists  and  by  its  acting  cause  its  own 
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edstonoe."  We  labioin  ike  following  remarks  on  Mr.  Mill  as  a 
metaphyBiotaa  as  indicating  the  power  and  spirit  of  the  polemio 
here  raised.  The  work  wul  be  found  indispensable  to  aU  those 
who  wish  to  attain  a  thorough  yiew  of  the  greatest  metaphysical 
controversy  of  our  affe.  If  read  in  connexion  with  Dr.  MacOosh's 
Szamination  of  Mill's  Philosophy — a  work  shortly  to  be  broaght 
Wider  the  reader's  notice  in  a  paper  on  that  eminent  modem  logician 
—it  will  be  found  to  afford  good  material  in  favour  of  a  spiritual 
as  opposed  to  a  material  philosophy. 

"We  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Mill  in  this,  his  first  work  in  pure  meta* 
physiei,  has  disappointed  just  expectation.  In  loaTing  the  fiekU  of  phi- 
losophy he  seems  to  have  left  his  genios  behind  him.  Even  the  peoolitf 
< conning  of  his  right  hand* — eren  his  unexcelled  logical  power  avails  him 
littk,  so  oontinoafly  does  he  fiul  to  see  distiootlj  the  conception  with  which 
he  is  fencing.  The  deficiencj  of  analysis  throoghout  the  whole  work  is 
limp^  intolerable ;  what  few  analyses  there  are,  are  either  taken  from  Sir 
W.  J^milton,  or  if  b^gan  by  himself,  are  left  half  completed ;  in  general,  ha 
wholly  refuses  this  drudgery.  And  the  result  is,  he  can  make  nothing  of 
eomj^bx  conceptions ;  even  so  simple  a  rule  as  that  a  negati? e  conception 
ii  no  conception,  with  which,  as  a  logician,  he  must  have  been  perroctly 
ismiliar,  produces  a  mere  indistinct  base  when  he  tries  to  work  out  its  result 
ia  a  complex  conception.  Again,  closely  as  he  has  studied  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
opinions  in  detail,  we  haye  shown  some  reason  for  thinking  he  has  failed  to 
Me  the  tendency  and  aim  of  his  work  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Masson  has  given 
us,  in  a  couple  of  pages,  a  £ur  more  complete  view  of  this  than  can  be  gained 
fiom  ICr.  Mill's  whole  work.  And  if  he  himself  understands  the  tendency 
of  his  own  psychological  system,  it  is  more  than  he  has  enabled  his  students 
to  do,  seeinff  that  in  keeping  out  one  d  priori  datum  of  consciousness,  he 
has  called  m  a  host  of  others  $  in  much  to  be  admired  disorder  it  is  true^ 
sod  not  taking  them  on  board  at  the  outset,  but  straggling  in  on  the  voyage, 
jost  as  he  fin£  one  or  another  necessary  to  keep  experience  from  strandmg 
on  the  shallows. 

"There  is  another  feature  of  Mr.  Mill's  philosophy  to  which  we  must 
adfert,  however  briefly,  because  we  belieTe  it  will  Imb  found  generally  cha- 
noteristic  of  this  whole  schooL  The  great  difficulty  of  the  experiential 
philosophers  is  the  chasm  between  mind  and  matter.  They  do  excellent 
Mrrioe  in  pushing  up  matter  to  its  most  subtle  nerve  currents ;  but  still 
these  are  material ;  and  in  reducing  mind  to  its  simplest  elements  of  con« 
•ebosnessT)  but  still  it  is  conscious  mind.  Haring  thus  brought  up  their 
foroes  on  each  side,  as  near  as  they  can  come,  they  get  over  the  chasm-* 
which  is  as  wide  as  ever — by  the  easy  process  of  ignoring  its  existence ;  and 
fint  confusing,  then  changing  the  names  used,  first  speakine  of  nerre  cur* 
Rots  as  though  they  might  possess  some  of  the  attributes  of  thoughts,  and 
tfaeo  roundly  calling  them  ideas,  they  land  themselves  on  the  other  side ;  and 
than  turn  round,  in  wonder  we  do  not  follow  them,  telling  us  they  are  the 
onfyphilosopheTs,  who  follow  science  fearlessly,  whilst  those  others  are  only 
peaschans,  seeking,  not  for  truth,  but  for  safety.  But  science  has  not  as 
yot  led  us  over  that  chasm,  and  we  fear  to  cross  it  on  a  bridge  of  words. 
Thooffh  not  so  broadly  evident,  yet  not  less  reaUy  is  this  characteristic  of 
the  s&ool  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Mill's  writings,  file  too  is  ever  charging  his 
opponents  with  being  nnscientiflc  and  unphikoophioal ;  he  too  is  continuallT 
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driven,  however  reluctantly,  to  attribute  tMir  persistence  in  error  to-  • 
eowardly  fear  of  the  evil  oonseqaenoeB  of  admitting  demonstrated  tmtk. 
He,  too,  seems  as  if  he  could  not  see  the  diffionlty,  which  they  seeing,  caniMt 
kap  OTer  to  join  him. 

*^  As  long  as  he  is  applying  given  principles  to  the  solution  of  practical 
qaestions ;  as  long  as  he  has  to  do  with  the  process  of  an  aigument,  he 
jpovea  himself  a  most  able  instructor  and  guide.  But  when  he  has  to 
grapple  with  a  metaphysical  problem,  it  almost  invariably  arrives  that  the 
oontnd,  the  metaphysical  difficulty,  tscapes  him  in  discussing  the  question 
whether  or  no  we  can  comprehend  what  is  infinite — the  infinite  element  of 
the  oonoeption — the  only  one  which  presents  any  metaphysical  difflcultr, 
^DB  out  of  his  grasp,  and  leaves  him  battling  about  the  indefinite.  In. 
bulding  np  his  own  theory,  he  shows  very  clearly  what  ret^ults,  sensations^ 
■nd  experience  of  sensations,  combined  and  woriced  up  together,  can  pro- 
dooe ;  the  only  pnrely  metaphysical  question — of  what  nature  is  that 
wUch  worlds  them  up  and  combines  them— this  never  occurs  to  him.  In 
ihowlng  how  the  sensations  of  muscular  flexes  may  give  us  the  notion  of 
extension,  every  part  of  the  process  is  quite  beautifully  worked  out  except 
the  one  part  that  needs  explaining — how  a  passive  sensation  can  ehanse 
Into  the  notion  of  movements  without  the  idea  of  space.  So  it  was  in  ma 
treatise  on  utilitarianism.  Whilst  successfully  defending  the  utilitarisA 
ttieoxy  of  morals  from  all  practical  objections  and  all  possible  misoon* 

Stions,  the  metaphysical  question — which,  as  he  says,  must  be  settled 
3TC  any  science  of  morals  can  be  built  up — this  he  never  onee  sees.  He 
Bukes  no  attempt  whatever  to  reconcile  the  utilitarian  superstructure  with 
tiie  ecxistenee  in  our  minds  of  that  internal  sense  of  duty,  that  idea  of  right 
and  sense  of  obligation  to  do  right,  which  is  the  essence  of  conscience,  and 
underlies  all  possible  standards  of  morality.  He  admits  its  existence,  bnt 
ftvas  no  aooount  of  its  origin.  How  the  idea  of  '  tending  to  happineea,' 
got  changed  into  the  now  whoHy  distinct  idea  of '  being  right,*  this,  and  aU 
the  other  metaphysical  questions  involved,  he  merely  i  snores.  And  yet  an 
hii  own  showing,  no  system  of  morality  can  have  a  true  basis  which  doM 
uot  solve  them.'"— Pp.  78-82. 

M  Hust  it  then  be  ad  knitted,  as  is  so  often  asserted,  that  the  discussion  of 
•ooh  questions  as  Mr.  Mill  has  here  brought  before  us  is  altogether  use* 
less  i  that  it  can  only  serve  to  show  the  idle  skill  of  each  metaphysteiMi 
who  overthrows  the  fame  of  his  predecessor,  only  to  be  overthrown  in  Ua 
turn,  BO  tiiat  the  dispute  may  go  on  for  ever,  with  no  more  profltiible  nsidt 
than  this — ^the  raising  natter  for  fresh  disputes?  By  no  means  let  vs 
«Qow  this.  That  the  dbcussion  of  these  and  sioHlar  questions  will  go  on — 
if  not  for  ever,  yet  until  the  present  di8pt>n«ation  itself  oeaees— we  mmt 
ilaoerely  hope,  nay,  we  firmly  believe  it.  Anything  more  fstol  to  the  bafi 
interests  of  mankind  than  tlieir  being,  under  the  present  oircametanoes,  pfoit 
into  possession  of  absolute  truth,  cannot  be  conceived  ;  unless  it  were  tMr 
beitog  tble  to  rest  without  it.    But  the  discussion  has  many  positive  and 

Coal  residts  of  the  highest  value,  and  progress  is  made  by  its  oon- 
ioe« 
**Evei7  well  fought  attack  produces  its  quota  of  real  progfsss,  though  H 
be  not  always  that  which  the  assailant  intended.  It  not  only  clears  awaj 
.oonfusion  and  error,  it  oonfirms  all  that  is  true  in  what  it  assails,  and 
shows  what  is  still  wanting  to  its  complete  demonstration.  Ifit  shodd 
provSi  as  we  believe  it  will,  that  ro  thorough  snd  able  an  attack  as  Mr.  Ifili 
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has  made  on  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  philosophy,  has  failed  to  shake  its  funda- 
mental principles,  then  he  has  done  more  to  establish  its  trutli  tlmu  evesi  he 
coold  hare  done  had  he  written  folioi  in  its  defence." — P.  83. 

The  work  iB  pnbliflhed  anonymously,  bat  it  has  been  attribnted 
in  some  philosophical  circles,  to  T.  Colfyers  Simons,  a  gentleman  of 
most  acate  ana  metaphysical  intellect,  well  known  as  perhaps  tho 
most  devoted  Berkeleyan  in  our  country,  who,  though  for  some 
years  of  late  resident  m  Edinburgh,  is  a  STorfolkensian,  widely  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  men  to  whom  philosophy  is  likely  to  owe 
moch  in  the  future.  We  mention  this  as  an  on  dit  tihough  not  in 
the  secret. 


C{jt  Copk* 


IP  ffiOUCATIOK  IS  MADE  COMPULSORY,  OtTGHT  IT  ALSO 

TO  BE  GRATUITOUS? 


AnnxiiATivjt. 

Iv  we  attempt  to  compel  people 
to  take  what  they  do  not  want,  we 
ought  not  sorely  to  compel  them 
■Iso  to  pay  for  it,  becaase  that  would 
be  doing  a  doable  injustice ;  there- 
fore if  education  is  to  be  made  com- 
pulsory it  ooght  also  to  be  made 
gatuitous. — G.  G. 

It  is  not  usual  to  discuss  hypo- 
Uietical  questions,  and  I  yery  much 
question  the  general  expediency  of 
such  a  course.  Doubtless  the  ruling 
spirits  of  the  British  Controverna- 
Ud  had  good  grounds  for  departing 
not  only  from  the  but  from  their 
usifid  practice.  The  great  force  given 
to  the  necessity  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation in  that  great  centre  of  poli- 
tical thought,  Manchester,  and  in 
that  great  centre  of  political  activity, 
i^asgow,  has  probably  induced  them 
to  look  on  compulsory  education  as 
in  some  measure  a  foregone  oondu- 
skm,  especially  when  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  recent  legislation  con- 
cerning factories  and  workshops.  In 
this  state  of  matters  we  think  it  is  a 
distinct  and  reasonable  demand  that 
if  the  State  takes  to  itself  the  right 
of  overnilinff  all  parental  control  [or 
a^hgenoe  if  yoa  please]  it  ought 
sin  to  acoept  the  burden.  A  man 
^th  a  largo  family,  if  compelled  by 


law  to  pay  for  the  education  of  his 
children,  might  find  himself  ham- 
pered to  do  them,  or  himself  and 
his  wife,  justice  in  the  matter  of  food, 
ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  starve 
at  the  State's  behest.  If  the  State 
daims  education  as  a  duty  let  it  de- 
fray it  as  a  right. — B.  F. 

NieATITB. 

Oirs  of  the  most  important  duties 
of  a  parent  is  the  education  of  his 
children,  and  no  right-minded  parent 
grudges  the  money  expended  for  this 
purpose.  Tet  it  is  a  met  that  much 
of  the  ignorance  which  prevails  arises 
from  the  culpable  neglect  of  many 
parents,  who  wrong  their  children 
by  denying  them  that  education 
which  they  are  both  able  and  in  duty 
bound  to  give  them.  If,  in  order  to 
remedy  this  evil,  the  education  of 
children  should,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  made  compulsory,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  principle  of  parental  liabi- 
Uty  should  be  maintained. — M.  M. 

Gratuitous?  No!  What  pau- 
perize half  the  nation  P  That  would 
be  preoious  education  indeed  which 
made  pauperism  a  condition  of  hu- 
man existence!  Not  only  ought 
education  to  be  compulsory  but  the 
payment  for  it  should  be  made  im- 
perative on  all  who  can  idford  it  by 
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the  most  lummarf  prooess.  If  the 
people  cannot  pay,  tken  let  the  pnoor- 
Tate  icterrene  and  make  such  pay- 
ments as  are  required,  but  not  till 
ihen.—B.  L. 

Self-reliance  is  the  highest  eduoa- 
tioD,  and  any  education  which  inter- 
feres with  that  does  grievous  wrong. 
Hence  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
introduce  any  general  form  of  gra- 
tuitous education.  To  be  able  to 
read,  write,  and  cypher  are  good 
thing*  enough,  but  if  thicy  are  to  be 
gained  at  the  cost  of  an  infusion  of 
poverty  of  spirit  into  the  people  and 
the  breskinff  down  of  self-reliance 
it  will  be  boneht  at  too  high  a 
price.— G.  D.  x. 


Ko!  for  whatever  is  got  for  no- 
thing is  thought  to  be  of  little 
worth,  and  that  which  is  soqnired 
without  sacrifice  gains  little  &TOur- 
able  hold  on  the  mind. — L.  F. 

*'  What  is  the  worth  of  anythimr 
but  juBt  as  much  as  it  will  bring  P" 
says  the  satirist.  Teach  people  to 
look  on  education  as  a  thing  of 
nought  and  }et  compel  them  to  ac- 
cept of  it,  and  what  will  entoe  ? 
Besidei,  if  the  education  is  nomi- 
nally gratuitous,  it  will  be  reallj 
costly,  for  the  n^te  required  will  have 
hanging  on  it  an  army  of  ooUectora, 
each  intercepting  sums  that  would 
pay  for  a  good  doaX  of  education  as 
fees.— Gbobqb. 


STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  LITEEATUEE, 


Miutob's  Mixob  Fobms. 

At  ▲  SOLBXN  MUBIO.* 

["  Though  we  have  no  means  of  accurately  determining  the  date  of  this 
poem,  we  may,  from  the  turn  of  the  thought,  and  its  similarity  in  tone  and 
phraseology  to  other  verses  known  to  have  been  composed  during  the  latter 
years  of  Milton*s  residence  at  the  University,  regard  it  with  safety  as  one  of 
the  author's  juvenile  productions,  and  may  approximately  refer  it  to  some- 
time near  the  Christmas  tide  of  1629,  or  the  Easter  of  1630,  and  thus  hold- 
ing a  place  in  time  probably  near  the  '  Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's 
Nativity,'  or  his  fragment  on  '  The  Passion.'  It  was  as  Professor  Masson 
thinks,  ^  evidently  written  on  the  occasion  of  some  great  cathedral  service, 
on  hearing  which  the  poet  thinks  of  a  still  higiier  triumph  of  sound,*  that» 

**  Aye  sung  before  the  Sapphire-coloured  throne.' 

Milton's  passion  for  music  was  intense.  Hallam  says,  'he  feek  music. 
The  sense  of  vision  delighted  his  imagination,  but  that  of  sound  wrapped 
his  whole  soul  in  ecstasy.'  Hence  Coleridge  is  inclined  to  define  him  aa 
*  not  a  picturesque  but  a  musical  poet.'     At  the  time  of  its  cornpositton 

*  '*  Here  will  be  found  power  of  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  conception, 
choice  of  words  the  most  exact  and  exquisite,  the  most  perfect  music  and 
charm  of  verse.  Above  all,  here  will  be  found  that  ineffable  something — 
call  it  imaginatic-n  or  what  we  will — wherein  lies  the  intimate  and  ineradi- 
cable peculiarity  of  the  poet ;  the  art  to  work  on  and  on  for  ever  in  a  purely- 
ideal  element,  to  chase  and  marshal  airy  nothings  according  to  a  law  totallj 
unlike  that  of  rational  association,  never  hastening  to  a  logical  end  like  the 
schoolboy  when  on  an  errand,  but  stUl  lingering  within  the  wood  like  the 
schoolboy  during  holiday." — **  JElwoyf"  by  2>.  Masion,  p.  46. 
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Ifilton  WW  probably  meditating  sTstematioally  on  theologioal  topics,  and 
kfleping  hit  thooghta  turned  towards  the  requirements  of  ms  intended  pro- 
fiesnon — the  church.  *'  The  poem  consists  of  onlv  twenty-eight  lines ;  the 
meesure  is  fiye-foot,  in  general  with  one  couplet  of  four-foot,  and  one  single 
verse  of  the  three-foot  measure.'*— 2!lom<»  K^hUe^a  ^Lifey  Optmona,  and 
WrUiMffs  of  MiUon;*  p.  266.] 

BUit  pair  of  Syrens  (1)  pledges  of  Heayen'syoy, 
Spnere-horn  harmonioue  sisters.  Voice  (2)  and  Verse  (3) 

Wed  (4)  your  divine  sounds,  and  nUx*d  power  emplojft 
Dead  things  with  inbreathed  sense  able  U> pierce; 

And  to  onr  Kigk-^aised phantasy  (5)  present 

That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  concent,  (6) 

Afe  sung  brfore  the  sapphire-ooloored  (7)  throne 

To  Him  that  sits  thereon. 
With  saintly  shout,  and  solemn  jubilee  ;  (8) 

Selps  to  ptHrapkrasimg, 

JsDB  1.  Delight-yieldinff ;  twin-bom ;  proofs ;  happiness. 
2.  HeaTen-desoended ;  melodious. 
8.  Unite  indissolubly ;  pleasant ;  mingled  might  |  use. 

4.  Lifeless  ;  inspired ;  vitality  ;  penetrate. 

5.  Excited  imagination  show.     6.  Perfectly  attuned ;  holy  harmony* 
7.  Foreyer ;  around.  9.  Sacred  outburst ;  holy  rejoicing. 

(1)  The  Syrens  were  sea-nymphs,  who  had  the  power  of  charming  by  their 
SQchanting  melodies  all  who  heard  them,  and  hence  the  word  is  used  ngura- 
tiTdy  to  signify  anything  having  special  powers  of  fascination,  but  specially 
possessed  of  that  specious  bewitchment  which  induces  to  evil ;  there  the 
word  is  equiralent  to  angels. 

^2)  Voice  seems  to  be  here  used  technically  for  harmonixed  music,  in 
whieh  treble,  tenor,  and  bass  yoioes  hare  respectire  parts  assigned  to  them, 
ind  it  may  include  the  instrumentation  employed  in  rendering  the  music. 

(3)  Verse  probably  means  poetry,  metrical  language  arranged  by  art, 
labonr,  and  rule,  to  the  expression  of  the  ideas  to  be  conveyed  in  a  xnanner 
snswering  to  the  emotion,  which  they  are  intended  to  excite. 

(4)  Compare  "  airs 

Married  to  immortal  verse, 

Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce,*'  &e. 

n  Allegro,  136-8. 

(5)  ''The  productive  or  creative  imagination  is  that  which  is  usually 
ligmfied  by  the  term  imagination,  or  fancy  (phantasy)  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage."— Sir  William  Hamilton's  *' Lectures  on  Metaphysics,**  xxxiiL, 
vol  ii.,  p.  262. 

J 6)  Concord  of  sounds  ;  acoordancy.  sympathy,  now  usually  spelled  as, 
1  oonfonnded  with,  consent ;  though  concent  comes  from  Latm  "  con- 
eentns,"  singing  in  harmony,  and  consent  from  "  consensus,'*/ee&'fi^  in  har- 
mony.   The  difference  is  seen  in — 

"  Whose  power  hath  a  true  concent. 
With  planet  or  with  element.** — 72  Penseroso,  96. 
And  ''ffill  me  consent  the  gods  among 

Make  her  his  eternal  bride.'* — Comus,  1007. 

(7)  Eaeliel  L  26  i  x.  i. 

(8)  Jubilee,  an  exiUcd  sabSittcal  veir,  hivin*  for  its  object*  tho  constant 
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Where  the  bright  seraphim,  (9)  in  burning  row,  (10) 

Their  loud-uplifted  angel-trumpets  blow ; 

And  the  cheruoic  host,  in  thousand  quires. 

Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  golden  wires. 

With  those  just  spirits  (11)  that  wear  victorious  paUoB, 

Hymns  (12)  devout  and  hol^  psalms  (13) 

Singing  everlastingly : 
That  we  on  earth  with  undiscording  voice, 
May  answer  rightly  that  melodious  noise; 
As  once  we  did  till  disproportioned  sin 
Jarred  against  Nature's  chime,  and  with  harsh  din 
Broke  the  fair  music  that  all  creatures  made 
To  their  great  Lord,  whose  love  their  motion  swayed. 
In  perfect  diapason,  (14)  whilst  they  stood 
Jn  first  obedience,  and  their  state  ox  good. 
Oh,  may  we  soon  again  renew  that  Bong» 

10.  Shining ;  blazing  order. 

11.  Besonant. 

12.  Multitude ;  choral  bands. 

13.  Play  upon ;  deathlen ;  strings. 

*     14.  Perfect  redeemed  ones ;  carry ;  conquerors*. 

15.  Showing  fenrour  of  heart ;  pure. 

16.  Continually. 

17.  Not  interfering  with  the  perfection  of  the  music. 

18.  Properly ;  take  up  our  part ;  sweet  hymning. 

19.  Formerly. 

20.  Made  a  disagreeable  sound  in  opposition ;  musically  pitched  tones  ; 

distressful  clangour. 

21.  Spoiled ;  melody ;  beings  engnged  in. 

22.  Mighty  God ;  feeling  ruled. 

23.  So  long  as  i\\ej  maintained  their  place. 

24.  Earliest  submissiveness }  condition ;  happiness. 

25.  Speedily ;  once  more ;  take  up. 


preservation  among  Ood's  people  of  moderate  competence  and  general  oom- 
fort.  All  loans,  pl^lges,  &c.,  were  restored ;  and  hence  the  word  is  employed 
to  indicate  a  high,  holy,  long-continued  time  of  joy. 

.  (9)  Seraphim,  brilliant  ones  ;  angels  of  the  highest  order  in  the  celestial 
hierarchy,  who  serve  Him  "  who  maketh  His  angels  spirits,  and  His  minia- 
ters  a  flame  of  fire."     See  Isaiah  vi.  2  and  6. 

'  (10)  Cherubic  hosts,  the  order  of  spirits  next  to  seraphs,  who  were  symbola 
of  God*8  love,  as  the  seraphs  were  of  Divine  wisdom. 
(11)  Just  spirits,  redeemed  men,  Hebrews  xu.  23. 

il2)  A  song  of  praise  or  honour  addressed  to  Deity. 
13)  Pious  lyrics,  calculated  to  exercise  an  abiding  influence  on  the  heart 
and  life,  as  the  expressions  of  the  holy  emotions  of  lovers  of  God,  seneraUj 
restricted  to  that  series  of  sacred  poems  edited  by  David.    See  Sfatthew 
xxvi.  80 ;  Mark  xiv.  26 ;  Ephesians  xv.  19  ;  Oolossians  iii.  6. 

(14)  According  to  ancient  usage  the  octave,  or  intend,  which  indndea 
all  the  tones  and  semitones  in  a  musical  composition ;  in  modem  OM  it 
denotes  the  range  or  compass  of  a  voice  or  instrument. 


And  keep  m  Imme  with  HMren  tUl  God,  ere  leng. 

To  Hit  eeleeUal  eoneeri  (15)  us  UTtUe^ 

To  liee  witk  Him,  and  nit^r  itt  endlen  mom  of  %A^  / 

26.  Praaerve  ftft*ict  barmonj ;  in  a  short  time. 

27.  HttreDlj  ;  asMiobly  of  the  perfect ;  join. 

28.  Exist ;  glorify  him  ;  everlasting  ;  splendour. 


m 


(15)  Musical  aseemblj,  where  concerted  pieces  ore  performed  by  miny 
ptitiee ;  here  used  for  **  The  Choir  of  Hearen.*' 

(16)  Amos  T.  8 ;  Hosea  vi.  8. 


C^c  Juqitirer* 


QnsnovB  seqitibiko  Aitswsbs. 


7SS.  In  reading  the  able  and  in- 
fonniog  paper  on  Aunnste  Conte, 
which  in  ita  brief  apace  communi- 
eited  more  infermation  regarding 
"tbe  McMiah  of  PoaUiTism"  than 
I  had  erer  seen  before,  I  was  some- 
vhat  surprised  to  see  no  peferenoe  to 
ttj  Amenean  writer  who  has  taken 
aptha  Poflitiye  Philosophy,  except 
ths  msotion  of  ibe  appearance  of  a 
tnmslstion  of  Littr^a  woil[  in  the 
I^tmoermtic  Sevino,  I  cannot  sup- 
pow  the  learned  author  of  those 
P^iiiosopbical  productions,  which 
idd  such  Talua  to  the  pageaof  our 
**  Young  Men'a  B«8t  (Jompanion," 
Uie  Briiitk  Conlra^ersiaiUt,  to  be 
ifoonuit  of  the  Posit  ivist  literature 
of  America  ;  and  yet  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  think  that  Uiat  country  of  stngu- 
Ivitiea  in  intellectual  development 
Itts  been  wholly  uoaflbctcd  by  the 
SKst  wara  of  thought  whieh  the 
word  Posit iriiin*  implies.  Will  the 
writer,  or  any  other  sdept  in  Arme- 
iKsn  literal  ura,  beso  good  as  to  inform 
■a  if  Positivism  has  made  any  pro- 
P**a  in  Amerioa,  and  in  wliat  sub> 
>tuitiYe  works  any  indication  of  this 
^  sppeared  ?— BsfLBCTOB. 

7^  Whieh  is  tlie  best  bookfvam 
v^Boh  to  fet  an  ids»  o£  the  merits 
*ad  demerits  of  living  statesmen  P^- 
Ja»siP. 


756.  WbatistheliteBaryand'pbi* 
losophieal  value  of  the  worka  of  W* 
£.  {^banning  ?— Jaxm  F. 

756.  Are  there  any  good  books 
published  on  the  ribject  of  **hf* 
preaching  "  ? — JiJCKS  P. 

757.  Who  waa  Lindley  Moiaiig^ 
of  great  notoriety  aa  an  HngUih 
grammarian  ? — W.  P.  C. 

758.  Would  some  of  your  seadnt 
kindly  explain  the  worda,  *'  Which 
of  you  haVe  done  thia?"  spokan  by 
Macbeth,  in  Sliakapere'a  play  of  ^bit 
name,  act  iii.  scene  4?^— W.  D. 

759.  Can  any  of  your  raadeES  in* 
form  me  how  the  marriage  ceremony 
originated  ?  We  never  read  in  tbt 
Old  Testament  (to  my  reoc^laotum) 
of  anv  ceremony  being  pedbrmad  r 
J,  T.  P. 

AvewBBs  TO  QuBSTComb 

74a.  A.  W.  wiU  find  voL  tL 
of  the  Jfuiruct4}r,  published  hf 
Longmans  and  Co.  at  2a.,  a  oon> 
densed  but  good  aeoonnt  of  tfao 
world  from  the  formation  of  the  flrat 
areat  monarohias  to  the  faU>  of  tfao 
Boman  empire;  also  toL  vii^ 
giving  the  Qlementsof  aiedi«Md  and' 
modern  history  from  ▲.».  400  to 
i.D.  1862.  Dr.  Smith's  smaller  hit- 
torisaof  Greece,  Boma,  and  Bngiondr 
are  very  good  and  cheap  (dboni 
38.  6d.). — J.  K.  H. 


THB  IITQUIBIB. 


jL  W.  cannot  do  betteri  in  mj 
opinioDf  than  piocora  the  Mries  <n 
•todent's  historiet,  edited  bj  Dr. 
Smithy  78.  6d.  ea<^  yolume:  Mur- 
laj.  They  oonsist  of— **The  Sta- 
dent*8  Humes'*  ''The  Stadent's 
JCstorj  of  France;**  ** Borne,**  by 
Br.  Liddell ;  •<  The  Student's  Gib- 
bon;" '<The  Student's  Oreeoe." 
White's  and  Ince's  *<  Outlines  "  are 
also  good,  cheap,  and  usefiiL — J.  B. 

760.  JPoiif^.— FlOgel's  is  usually 
eonsidered  the  best.  Qrieb's  is  yery 
good ;  but  both  are  large  and  expen- 
■fe.  Black*s  Ts.  6d.  will  be  found 
¥Bry  useful  and  trustworthy. — J.  B. 

768. 1  am  airaid  that  *<  Beaector  *' 
baa  caught  me  on  the  weak  side. 
Although  the  general  tone  of  Ame- 
liean  literature  has  been  much 
atfboted  by  Positivism,  and  many  of 
the  periodicals  contain  ideas  eri- 
Smmj  bearing  on  Comtean  suggei- 
lions,  and  seyeral  of  her  professed 
iooial  regenerators  hare  tumished 
tliemsel?es  with  themes  from  the 
woriis  of  the  great  social  reformers 
of  France,  I  am  unable  to  quote  any 
ynej  remarkable  book  or  writer  note- 
worthy for  the  exposition  or  adyo- 
oaeir  of  Positiyism. 

Aa,  howeyer,  it  may  form  a  sort 
ef  note  to  the  authorities  quoted  in 
the  paper  referred  to  by  «'  Befleotor," 
I  may  mention  that  I  possess  the 
tact  on  Positiyism  issued  by  Henry 
Edger,  who  dates  firom  Long  Island, 
Hew  York,  and  who  speaks  of  him- 
islf  in  the  preface  as  "  poor,  obscure, 
and  deyoid  of  social  influence,"  and 
■a  laying  aside  "for  a  moment  his 
kabitual  employment  in  rural  indus- 
try;" who  acknowledges  himself  to 
biiye  been  indebted  to  the  series  of 
papers  on  the  Positive  Philosophy 
whichappeared  in  the  London Xe<u{0r 
Bewapaper  in  the  year  1862  [since 
BBpnblishedinG.H.Lewes's  ^'Couite's 
PhikMophy  of  the  Sciences,"  1868] 
aa  the  immediate  means  of  his  own 
aeqaaintance  with  the  new  faith; 


and  who  has  reoeiyed  the  congratu- 
lations of  M.  Oomte  for  having  given 
'*  a  practical  indication  of  the  spirit 
and  tendencTf  of  Positivism,  clearer 
and  more  full  than  anything  I  have 
hitherto elsewhereseen."  This  book  ia 
entitled  ■*The  Positivist  Calendar," 
and  contains  ^  a  summary  eiposition 
of  religious  Positivism;"  "aoonoord- 
ance  of  the  calendars ;"  'HhePoeitiy- 
iit's  library  ;"  "  a  succinct  narrative 
of  the  riseandprogress  of  Positivism," 
and  consists  of  104  pp.,  price  2s.  6d. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Horace  Binney 
Wallace,  a  young  American,  who 
took  M.  Comte  as  a  philosophic 
guide,  and  has  made  some  observa- 
tions on  his  tenets  and  fiuth,  which 
appear    in    a    posthumous    work, 
entitled,  **  Art,  Scenery,  and  Philo- 
sophy in  Europe,"  1866.     Henry 
Eager  announced,  in  a  note  to  hie 
work,  that  he  would  probably  soon 
publish  a   translation  of   domte'e 
**  Philosophy  of   History,"    which 
forms  the  third  volume  of  his  sya- 
tem  of  Positive  Polity ;  while  on  the 
wrapper  of  the  pamphlet  he  promisee 
a  tract  on  equitable  commerce,  an 
examination    of    modem    BOciali»t 
schemes,  with  a  brief  exposition  oC 
the  industrial  constitution  of  Posi- 
tive social   order.      On    the  same 
wrapper  appears  an  advertisement  of 
'*  Catholicism,    Protestantism,    and 
Positivism,"  by  John  Metcalfl    I  am 
not  aware  that  any  of  these  worka 
have  been  published.  Henry  Edger*e 
book  impresses  me  as  the  work  of  a 
youthful  enthusiast,  who  has  not 
read  much,  and  who  is  charmed  at 
finding  a  new  order  of  ideas    in 
Comte's  Positivism.    The  translated 
portions  are  fairly  done,  and  th» 
remarks  made,  while   not  vividly 
striking,  are  pertinent,  and  in  some 
measure  amiable.     He  seems  to  be 
a  thorough  religionist.     He  com- 
plains, 1866,  of  the  little  progresa 
made  by  Positivism  in  Amerioa. — 
8.  N. 


TBX  socistim'  BSOnOH* 
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S^^je  Sotittm'  Button. 


Hb.  W.  B.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.,  ON  THE  WBITZNGS  OF  BIB 

WALTER  SCOTT. 


At  a  masiiMd  and  literary  enter- 
tuament  giTen  in  the  Hawarden 
Literary  Lutitation,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  M.P.,  |aye  a  reading 
fiom  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Soott, 
with  ooniments. 

Mr.  Oladstone  said  that  in  one 
of  the  most  striking  parts  of  that 
most  striking  town,  Edinburgh,  in 
Princes  Street,  in  full  riew  of  the 
Gastle,  there  was  a  Gothic  structure 
ereeted  in  honour  of  Sir  Walter 
Soott.  It  was  very  elaborate  and 
lofty,  not  altogether  unlike  what  the 
anoients  used  sometimes  to  make 
their  temples;  and  within  that 
stracture  was  a  sitting  figure  of  the 
grsat  poet  and  novelist,  or,  as  he 
used  to  be  called,  the  Great  Magi- 
eian.  It  was  Tery  well  that  the  in- 
habitants of  this  island  in  general, 
i|nd  of  Scotland  in  particular,  were 
known  to  be  not  at  all  given  to 
idoUtiy ;  because  unquestionably 
that  statue,  placed  where  it  was, 
might  look  to  a  person  totally  un- 
aoquainted  with  the  religious  belief 
and  the  usages  of  the  country  as  if 
it  were  placed  there  to  receire  the 
worship  of  the  passers  by.  How- 
erer,  it  reoeired  ererything  but  wor- 
ship —  respect,  admiration,  grati- 
tDOB^  affection.  It  was  impossible 
to  describe  in  terms  beyond  the 
truth  the  nature  of  the  feddng  with 
which  Scotsmen  regard  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott.  His  attention  had  been 
lately  drawn  to  the  subject  of  Sir 
Walter^s  works  and  character  by 
an  admirably  written  article  in  the 
number  of  the  Quarterfy  Review 
that  had  just  appeared.  In  the 
first  page  ef  that  article  he  found 


an  expression  of  opinion  in  which 
he  was  afraid  there  was  some  truth. 
The  writer  of  the  article  said: — 
*'  Not  Lookhart  only,  but  Soott  him- 
self, both  as  a  man  and  a  writer, 
seems  to  be  in  danger  of  passings 
we  cannot  conceire  why,  out  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  rising  generation. 
DoubtlcH  there  will  be  found  at 
most  railway  stations  cheap  copies 
of  Scott's  poems  and  the  Wayerl^ 
novels,  which  travellers  purchase  one 
by  one,  that  they  may  read  them  on 
the  journey,  as  they  read  any  worth- 
less trash,  and  then  throw  them 
away.  But  the  instances  are  rare^ 
we  suspect,  in  which,  even  amonc 
educated  persons,  young  men  ana 
joung  women  under  twenty -five 
years  of  age  know  anything  at  all  of 
what  Scott  wrote  or  of  what  he  did* 
Now  we  look  upon  this  fact,  if  fact 
it  be,  as  a  great  public  misfortune.*' 
He  was  auaid  that  Scott  was  for 
the  moment  less  in  fashion  than  he 
was  during  his  lifetime ;  and  he  cor- 
dially concurred  with  the  writer 
when  lie  said  that  that  fact,  if  fact 
it  be,  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
great  pubUo  misfortune.  The  ar- 
ticle went  on  to  say  that  the  Scotch 
capital  had  the  honour  of  claiming 
Sir  Walter  Scott  as  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  amongst  the  many  illus- 
trious sons  whom  she  had  reared.  In 
his  opinion  that  was  a  very  modest 
claim.  Scotland  had  produced 
many  diBtinguished  men.  Excepting 
ancient  Gbosce,  and  Italy  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  neither  of  which 
could  Scotland  compare  for  a  mo- 
ment, there  was  no  other  country 
of  the  same  population,  probably, 
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that  had  produced  so  many  dis- 
tinguished men;  yet  amongst  all 
those  great  and  eminent  names,  in 
his  opinion,  Scott  stood  far  away 
and  clearly  at  the  head. 

Mr.  Gladstone  rapidly  sketched 
th#  childhood  of  Soott,  and  said — 

That  the  lameness  which  affected 
him  was  not  a  mere  accident — it 
was  a  providential  dispensation, 
which  had  a  great  inflaence  upon 
his  future  career.  It  caused  him  to 
liTe  mot^  in  the  open  air,  and 
thereby  contributed  to  imbue  him 
with  that  profound  love  of  nature 
in  general,  and  especially  of  nature 
•8  it  is  deTeloped  in  the  scenery  of 
his  own  country,  whish  formed  so 
essential  a  feature  in  his  works.  The 
same  cause  led  him  into  paths  ua 
which  he  acquired  that  unbounded 
store  of  legendary  knowledge  of  all 
kinds,  but  in  particular  of  legendary 
knowledge  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  Scotland,  which  gave  to  his 
•ubsequemt  life  and  literary  career 
some  features  that  probably  had 
never  been  equalled.  There  was 
yet  another  point  in  which  that 
dispensation  of  the  lame  limb  had  a 
most  important  effect  on  his  future 
career,  and  it  was  this :  having  in 
all  other  respects  a  strong  frame 
and  high  animal  spirits,  and  a  soul 
and  genius  within  always  urging  him 
to  what  was  great,  it  became  the 
means  of  ezereising  in  him  that 
strength  of  will,  in  order  to  recover 
bodily  power  and  energy,  which  be* 
came  a  distinguishing  feature  of  his 
character,  and  enabled  him  to  |)ar- 
form  herculean  labours,  and  took 
effect  in  great  part,  though  not  ex- 
olusivdy,  in  the  enormously  volu- 
minous works  he  produced.  In  his 
studies  for  the  bar,  and  the  severe 
course  o£  training  which  he  imder- 
took,  Scott  displayed  that  telf* 
matierjf  and  power  of  will  which  wot 
MM  of  the  great  secrete  not  only  of 
eneeees  in  lifh^  but  of  all  uaefulneee 
ami  of  all  eweellenoe  of  ekira^er. 


Scott  himself  acknowledged  that  his 
classical  education  was  not  at  all 
complete;  but  the  truth  was,  that 
with  a  mind  so  rich,  so  active,  so 
incessantly  busied  in  storing  itself 
with  materials,  with  such  a  wonder- 
ful digestive  as  well  as  accuasulatvre 
power  of  turning  them  to  account, 
whatever  the  education  was,  it  could 
not  come  out  very  ill.  It  was  osly 
just,  both  to  the  promoters  of  thati 
old-fashioned  system  of  educaAioa 
against  which  so  raaoy  wace  wnr 
disposed  to  cry  out,  and  to  Seott 
himself,  to  point  out  in  what  mm- 
ner  he  regarded  his  want  of  some 
part  of  that  education.  He  had  a^ 
quired  sonae  knowledge  of  IiatiB, 
and  with  his  powers  and  talenta  be 
readily  oaught  the  meaning  of  hi* 
author,  but  he  said,  *'I  have  for- 
gotten the  very  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  a  loss  xMver  to  be  repaind, 
considering  what  that  langasgs  i% 
and  who  they  were  who  emplofed 
it  in  their  oompositioas."  And 
Scott  went  on  to  say  that  it  was 
with  the  deepest  regret  he  reeol- 
lected  in  his  manhood  the  oppor- 
tunities of  exceUeuoe  which  1m  ne- 
glected in  hia  youth,  that  he  con- 
stantly had  oauae  to  deplore  hie  own 
igaeranoe ;  and  that  he  would  (and 
that  was  written  when  he  waa  in  the 
height  of  his  renown)  "  give  half  tha 
reputation  it  had  been  Ins  good  for- 
tune to  acquire,  if  by  ao  doin^  he 
could  rest  the  remainiag  part  upon 
a  sound  fonndatian  of  learning  eod 
sttieace."  That  confession  showed 
thatf  along  with  tho  other-  elementi 
of  greatness,  Scott  possessed  ia  an 
eminent  degree  that  importanfe  ele* 
meat,  a  true  and  genuine  modeety* 
There  was  no  doubt  that  if  Siott 
did  not  stand  m  the  first  eloM  of 
English  poetry,  he  stood  in  tho 
second.  He  spoke  then  of  what 
might  be  called  a  versifying  po^l 
becanse  be  should  contend  that  in 
hia  prof  e  writings,  in  his  roBianosii 
Seott  was  as  much  a  poet  as  be  wai 
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in  bit  writingt  in  rene.  While  he 
alwaTB  produced  delightful  works, 
lieh  with  erery  kind  of  beauty,  he 
oocMionaUj  roae  in  his  Terse  e?en 
to  sabfimity.  He  knew  of  nothing 
■>  fobUnie  in  any  portion  of  the 
acred  poetrr  of  modem  times  as 
the** Hymn' for  the  Dead,"  which 
8oott  bad  embodied  in  the  "  Lay  of 
tbeLMtMmstrel:"— 

''Tbat  day  of  wrath,  that  drMkdful 

When  hearen  and  earth  shall  pass 

What  power  shall  be  the  sinner*s 

lUy, 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful 

Wben  shnrelling  like  a  parched 

scroll. 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll ; 
When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more 

dread. 
Swells  the  loud  trump  that  wakes 

the  dead. 
Oh,  in  th»t  dtny,  that  wrathful 

When  man  tp  judgment  wakes 

from  clay, 
Be  Thou  the  trembling  sinner's 

Though  heaven  and  earth   shall 
past  away." 

SiDple  aa  the  words,  and  few  as  the 
Una  wane,  the  very  oompoaition  of 
those  linaa  waa  enough  to  stamp 
■ith  greatoesa  the  name  of  the  man 
vho  wrote  them.*  With  the  pub- 
liottion  of  the  novel  of  "  Wj^Terley  " 
higsn  a  new  era  in  British  litera- 

*  "Ailer  reading  this  passage  two 
or  three  timet  over,  we  felt  almost 
^en  to  believe  that  Mr.  Glad- 
ilone  must  be  unaware  of  the  origin 
of  the  stanzaa,  and  that  he  supposed 
them  to  be  Scott's  own,  instead  of 
«  sdspUtion  of  the  *]>iee  Ine/ 
Hsd  the  speaker  been  Any  one  but 
Mr.  ^adttone,  we  should  not  have 
^^mc^t  twioe  about  the  matter."— 
^9U  Man  eateUe. 


ture.  Komanoes  were  an  important 
element  in  the  literature  of  many 
countries ;  in  none  perhaps  moiv 
important  than  in  the  literature  of 
this  country.  In  the  last  century,  hx 
the  hands  of  Fielding  and  SmoUetti 
romances  became  popular ;  but  their 
tales,  or  novels,  although  very  full 
of  masculine  force  and  lifb-vigom^ 
having  many  merits,  were  disfigured 
and  depraved  by  a  great  dad  of 
coarseness.  After  Fielding  and 
Smollett  oame  Biohardson,  a  very 
excellent  writer,  of  high  moral  aims, 
of  great  fame  in  his  day,  and  a  very 
considerable  painter  of  manners,  but 
one,  at  the  same  time^  who  did  not 

Sive  the  vividness  and  interest  to 
is  works  which  writers  of  greater 
original  genius  had  been  able  to 
impart  to  them.  After  Richardson 
came  a  school  of  what  might  be 
called  sensational  novelists,  best 
known  under  the  name,  very  famous 
in  its  time,  of  Mrs.  Badoliflb  and 
her  chief  work,  "  The  Mysterjps  of 
ITdolpho."  Castles,  goblins,  ghosts, 
long  corridors,  dark  nights,  daggers, 
assassins,  knights,  maidens,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  elements  of  that 
kind  all  thrown  together  in  a  cer* 
tain  proportion,  could,  it  might  be 
oonceiTed,  be  so  handled  as  to  pro« 
duce  a  very  exciting  effect.  After 
that  school,  which  was  essentially 
of  a  temporary  character,  there  came 
a  writer  of  the  very  greatest  merit-* 
Miss  Austin,  who,  probably,  would 
always  keep  her  place  in  literature  | 
but  her  novels,  though  still  very 
deservedly  read,  were  within  a  some* 
what  limited  circle  of  life  and  man- 
ners. They  were  not  as  broad  as 
human  life  and  human  nature ;  they 
were  excellent  of  their  kind,  bat 
their  kind  was  within  bounds.  Those 
might  be  marked  as  among  the  prin* 
oipal  stages  of  romance-writing  in 
tliis  oountiy  before  the  time  of  Scottf 
but  when  Scott  took  his  pen  in  hand, 
he  formed  a  school  and  a  descriptioa 
of  romance  for  himself.    It  waa  in 
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his  romanoes,  eren  more  than  iu 
his  yenified  works,  that  Soott 
showed  himself  a  great  poet ;  it  was 
by  his  romances  that,  in  many  most 
important  particulars,  he  might  be 
thought  to  take  his  place  among  all 
bnt  the  greatest  poets  of  the  world. 
A  romance  had  the  essence  of  poetry ; 
it  had  cTerything  of  poetry  except 
the  versified  form.  In  considering 
the  character  of  Scott  as  a  writer 
of  romances,  he  would  observe  three 
things.  In  the  first  place,  Scott 
was  a  great  purifier.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  might  claim  for  him- 
self in  prose  that  honour  which  be- 
longed ia  great  part  to  Wordsworth 
in  verse,  of  elevating  and  purifying 
the  aim  of  poetry,  of  directing  it  to 
nobler  objects,  and  excluding  from 
it  whatever  might  be  the  tempta- 
tion  to  pander  to  more  depraved 
tastes,  whatever  tended  to  defile  and 
to  debase.  Another  quality,  in  which 
Soott  was  more  remarkable  still,  was 
his  power  of  reviving  antiquity.  He 
did  not  know  whether  he  was  right, 
but  his  belief  was  that  in  that  ex- 
traordinary power  of  calling  forth 
fiK>m  the  sepulchre  the  dry  bones  of 
former  ages,  of  clothing  them  with 
sinew  and  with  flesh,  causing  them 
to  live  and  move  before  our  eyes, 
and  us  to  live  and  move  among 
them,  as  if  we  belonged  to  them 
and  they  belonged  to  us,— in  that 
peculiar  and  very  rare  power  Soott 
was  unrivalled  among  all  the  literaiy 
men  the  world  had  ever  produced. 
Soott  grew  up  with  Jacobite  predi- 
lections; and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  respect  to  one  conspicuous 
diaracter  he  had  drawn  a  picture 
that  was  not  true;  and  that  was 
the  picture  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots. 
It  was  not  his  fault ;  it  was  the  re> 
velations  that  had  been  made  by 
historical  inquiry  since  his  time  that 
had  chiefly  tended  to  draw  down 
that  queen  from  the  elevation  upon 
which  her  lamentable  death  had 
mainly  availed  to  place  her,  and 


to  exhibit  her  to  the  world  in 
the  character  of  a  veiy  beauti- 
ful, a  very  dever,  but  at  the  same 
time,  though  we  might  hope  she  was 
purified  by  the  affliction  of  her  later 
days,  a  very  bad  woman.  Scott  did 
not  know  that ;  and  one  was  almost 
glad  that,  with  his  affection  for  the 
Stuart  family  in  all  generations  of  it| 
he  was  spared  the  pain  of  those  dts- 
dosures.  He  himself  grew  up  with 
something  like  a  worship  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  which  was  entirety 
due  to  the  novels  of  Scott ;  and  un- 
doubtedly the  caution  ought  to  be 
taken  by  the  readers  of  Scott's  works 
with  reference  to  that  one  particular 
instance  of  character,  which  he,  not 
knowingly,  for  he  was  a  genuine  lover 
of  the  truth,  had  been  led  to  draw  in 
colours  different  to  the  true  ones. 
In  considering  the  Jacobite  predi- 
lections of  Soott,  it  should  be  boroe 
in  mind  that  when  he  was  a  boy 
Scotland  was  yet  full  of  horror  at 
the  cruelties  which  had  attended  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1746. 
And  that  was  an  example  that  went 
to  show  how  cruelty,  like  every  bad 
and  vicious  thing,  tended  to  prodnee 
a  reaction  unfavourable  to  the  veiy 
purpose  it  was  intended  to  serve.  A 
Jacobite,  with  regard  to  his  ancient 
politics,  Scott  was  a  strong  Toxy 
with  regard  to  his  modem  polities. 
It  was  a  very  great  honour  to  the 
Tory  party  in  the  19th  century  to  have 
been  able  to  call  their  own  such  a 
name  as  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Scott  especially  excelled  in  his  power 
of  drawing  character.  It  was  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  very  greatest 
exercise,  perhaps,  of  poetical  power 
was  in  the  deUneation  of  human 
character,  and  there  were  ver^r  few 
indeed,  even  among  great  writers, 
who  had  been  able  to  achieve  marked 
success  in  that  department.  There 
were  two  great  and  memorable  names 
that  were  allowed  to  stand  .at  the 
head  of  human  kind.  One  was 
Homer,  who  lived  probably  three 
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ihomand  yean  ago ;  the  other  wai 
Shaktpere,  whom  we  were  allowed 
in  this  country  to  call  our  own.  The 
verdict  of  the  literary  world  waa 
nearly  unanimoui  that  those  two 
weie  by  far  the  greatest  painters  and 
portrayers  of  human  character  that 
nad  ewer  lived.  He  believed  he 
ihould  not  be  too  audacious  if  he 
claimed  for  Scott  the  third  place 
amongst  the  poets  and  the  writers  of 
aU  tlM  nations  of  the  world.  He 
ahoold  be  more  than  oouraffsous,  he 
would  be  presumptuous,  u  he  were 
to  give  a  confident  judgment  i  but 
ae  nr  as  lus  limited  Imowledge  went, 
be  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in 
tbe  breadth  and  depth  of  hit  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  the  di- 
veraity  of  its  forms  and  shades,  in 
luB  power  of  embodying  all  the  cha- 
raoteriatics  and  feelings  of.  human 
natore  in  individual  figures,  after 
the  two  incomparable  and  unap- 
proachable names,  there  was  no 
name  that  could  bear  comparison 
■nooessfully  with  Scott.  Scores  of 
portraits  had  been  drawn  by  the 
hand  of  that  extraordinary  man.  It 
waa  a  question  which  used  to  be 
constantly  discussed,  and  which 
wonld  b^  he  believed,  discussed  to 
the  end  of  the  world — which  was 
the  finest  romance  of  Scott?  Every- 
body was  entitled  to  have  his 
opinion,  however  httle  that  opinion 
might  be  worth ;  and  he  submitted 
as  his  own  impression  that  the  two 
finest  and  greatest  of  ScQtt's  works, 
allhongh  there  were  fonnidable  com- 
petitors, were  "The  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor"and''S:enaworth."  The 
first  was  a  most  eitraordinary  ro- 
mance, full  of  national  character 
and  historic  features;  a  romance 
which  that  wonderful  man  produced 
in  the  very  same  year  (1819)  in 
iriueh  he  also  produced  another 
work  almost  equally  extraordinary, 
*'Ivanhoe,*'  with  the  scene  laid  in  a 
difiSnrent  cjuntrv,  in  a  different  ase, 
and  among  totally  different  associa- 


tions. In  the  **  Bride  of  Lammer 
moor"  there  was  much  that  deserved 
particular  attention.  Its  greatest 
feature,  and  that  which  he  thought 
gave  to  the  novel  its  transcendent 
place,  was  a  tragic  grandeur  and 
pathos  such  as  was  not  exceeded  in 
any  work  or  any  period  of  literatiuv, 
and  certainlv  such  as  was  not  ex- 
ceeded, in  his  opinion,  even  by  the 
noblest  tragedies  of  the  Qreek  poets. 
Another  remarkable  feature,  in  which 
he  was  inclined  to  think  it  stood 
alone,  was  this-^though  it  was  not 
a  romance  of  a  very  great  compass, 
it  contained,  along  with  the  deeply 
and  intenselv  tragic,  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  comio  develop- 
ment, in  the  character  of  Caleb 
Balderstone,  that  was  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  of  his  works ;  but  such 
was  the  skill  and  great  power  of  the 
artist,  that,  although  he  had  thus 
done  what  hardly  anybody  else  had 
ever  ventured  to  do,  namely,  to 
place  broad  humour  side  by  side 
with  the  intense  darkness  of  oalam* 
ity,  yet  the  harmony  of  the  work 
was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
disturbed.  The  broad  humour  of 
Sliakspere  was  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  the  historical  plays;  it  was 
hardly  to  be  found  at  all  in  his  most 
remarkable  and  deepest  tragedies; 
but  that  achievement  of  placing  one 
side  by  side  with  the  other,  had 
certainly  been  accomplished  by  Scott 
in  the  "  Bride  of  Xammermoor." 
The  novel  of  "Eenil worth"  was 
distinguished  by  one  great  character 
that  might  be  osUed  august.  It  was 
a  deeply,  profoundly  tragio  work, 
full  of  historical  character,  such  as 
Shakspeare  himself  might  probably 
have  exceeded,  but  such  as  he 
believed  no  other  person  ever  bom 
in  these  islands  in  modem  times, 
except  Shakspeare,  could  have  equal- 
led. Among  the  long  list  of  Scott's 
.works  might  be  mentioned  "Old 
Mortality,"  "Ivanhoe,"  "  Waverley," 
"  Guy    Mannering,"    and     many 
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others,  aaj  one  of  which  ahnost 
would  huve  been  sufficient  to  make 
the  fame  and  fortune  of,  if  not  to 
lecnie  immortality  for,  an  ordinary 
man.  Sir  Walter  Scott  poured 
forth  those  great  works  year  after 
year;  and  naturally  it  would  be 
conceived  tliat,  haying,  as  he  had, 
most  winning,  attractive,  and  genial 
qualities, — enough  to  have  made 
him  the  most  popular  man  of  his 
day,  even  if  he  had  not  had  a  spark 
of  genius — ^he  had  a  high  social 
position,  the  public  appreciated  his 
works,  money  flowed  in  by  thou- 
sands for  everything  he  wrote,  and 
it  would  have  seemed  that  he  pos- 
sessed everything  that  was  required 
to  constitute  human  happiness. 
But  there  was  a  cankerworm  in  it 
all.  In  his  earlier  days  Scott 
seemed  to  have  had  a  torn  for  com- 
mercial speculation  in  connection 
with  literature.  There  was  nothing 
base  or  ignoble  in  that ;  his  mind 
could  not  harbour  anything  base  or 
ignoble.  His  connection  with  Mr. 
BaUantyne  proved  fatal  to  his 
worldly  prospects.  When  the  firm 
failed,  Sir  Walter  was  involved  in 
debt  to  the  extent  of  £117,000,  but 
he  reduced  it  to  £54^000  ii\  his  life- 
time, and  the  balance  was  eventually 
Said  in  full.  In  the  effort  to  re- 
eem  himself  Sir  Walter  mercilessly 
wrought  his  faculties,  and  put  a 
strain  upon  them  such  as  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  bear.  The 
zemainder  of  his  career  was,  if  not 
as  trafic,  certainly  as  touching,  as 
any  at  the  marvellous  pictures  he 
himself  had  drawn  in  his  romances. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  dragged  down 
from  his  prosperity  and  glory 
through  all  those  stages  of  disaster, 
uider  the  pressure  of  labours  he 
hiMl  voluntarily  undertaken,  until 
he  was  brought  at  last  to  a  death 
that  was  certainly  premature.  In 
conclusion,  he  said  that  Sir  Walter 
had  left  us  a  double  treasure,  the 
memoir  of  himself  and  the  posses- 
sion of  his  works.    Both  of  those 


would  endure.  The  recollection  of 
a  character  so  noble,  so  simple,  so 
generous  as  his  could  not  pass  away. 
All  that  was  best  and  highest  in  the 
age  of  chivalry  was  brought  down 
by  him  into  the  midst  of  an  age  of 
invention,  of  criticism,  of  move- 
ment, of  increased  command  over 
the  powers  of  external  nature,  and 
possibly  of  an  increasing  servility 
to  the  wealth  and  luxury  which  by 
the  use  of  those  powers  we  were 
enabled  to  attain.  As  to  his  work¥, 
they  were  immortal.  Nothing  but 
the  extinction  of  civilization  could 
possibly  extinguish  Scott.  If  we 
did  not  now  appreciate  him  as  we 
ought,  it  was  our  misfortune,  not 
his.  The  fashion  of  the  moment 
might  prefer  the  newest  to  the  best ; 
but  as  the  calm  order  of  nature 
was  resumed  after  a  storm,  so  the 
permanent  judgment  of  mankifid 
would  regain  its  equilibrium,  and 
would  render  the  honours  of  poeti- 
cal and  literary  achievement  whew 
they  were  due.  These  remarks  wej* 
hasty  and  familiar,  and  would  but  ill 
bear  criticism  ;  yet  he  should  nOt 
regret  having  made  them  if  what  he 
hiS  said  should  tend  in  one  wilHng 
heart  or  mind  to  produce  a  mow 
reverent,  a  more  just,  and  a  mow 
affectionate  appreciation  of  the 
great  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


SUBJBOTS  SUITAB£B  JOE  DSBAl* 

Ought  "Communion"  to  be 
weekly  ? 

Are  the  objections  to  the  nmoo 
of  Church  and  State  more  pohtiosl 
than  religious  P  .       . 

Is  pohttcal   agitation   eonsiswnt 

with  Christian  citizenship  ?  ^ 

Docs  London  regulate  taste,  fli- 

shion,  opinion,  and  thought  ?  . 

Is  Fenianism  an  incorporation  oi 

"the  roughs"? 
Is  doctrinal  unity  desimbwr 
Is  Enghind    the   Queen  of  »»» 

World  in  manufactures  P 
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Osght  nilway  aeoounU  to  be 
aodited  by  the  State  [or  by  «gent# 
of  tbe State]? 

Shotud  the  Prime  Minister  of 
X^riand  be  a  peer  or  a  oommoner  P 

Would  the  alienation  of  the 
endomnentfl  of  the  Indk  Church 
be  juitifiahle  ? 

Sbonld  the  rereniies  of  the  Irith 
Church  be  employed  as  «a  eduoa- 
land? 


Does  mental  power  depend  on 
weight  of  brain  ? 

Ought  '*  criminals  by  profession  ** 
to  be  permitted  to  reside  *'at  large"? 

Would  it  be  adrisable  to  cause 
every  inhabitant  to  register  himself 
with  doe  authentication,  as  a  person 
either  of  means,  substance^  inde^ 
pendence,  or  industry  ? 

Ought  all  the  sects  in  Ireland  to 
be  endowed  ? 


%'xttxnx^  ^oitn. 


Wm  hare  a  Shilling  Peerage, 
Baronetage,  Knightage,  and  House 
of  Commons;  why  should  we  not 
hare  a  Shilling  Handbook  oi'  the 
sminent  in  literature.  Science,  and 
Art? 

"The  Collected  Works  of  Leo- 
pold Ton  Banke,"  in  22  yols.^has 
oeesi  b^^un  in  Germany. 

A  nniform  and  complete  edition 
of  the  works  of  the  late  Ber.  Dr. 
James  Hamilton,  in  8  toU.,  is  an- 
neimced. 

Sir  DaTid  Brewster,  Principal 
of  the  TTiuTersity  of  Edinburgh,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  physicists 
in  Europe,  biographer  of  Newton, 
author  of  ''Martyrs  of  Science,*' 
Aa,  died  11th  Feb. 

Mm.  Cobden  intends  to  publish 
a  oolleotion  of  her  husband's  letters 
on  the  snbjects  which  engrossed  his 
political  liie*. 

There  is  a  Smollett  Street  in  Leg- 
horn, where  the  author  of  "  Hum- 
phrey Clinker  "  died. 

M.  LadisUus  Mickiwicz  has  just 
tranalated  into  French  a  manu- 
ieript  of  his  father  Adam,  and  pub- 
lishes it  under  the  title  of  ''Les 
Prenuers  Slides  de  I'Histoire  de 
Pologne.*' 

A  book  called  "Berelations  on 
Mexieo,*'  written,  it    is    said,  on 


documents  and  information  fti^ 
nished  by  the  late  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, has  just  appeared  at  Stutt- 
gardt,  but,  as  may  be  imagined,  it 
will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  France. 
The  author  of  it  is  an  officer  named 
Montlong,  who  was  at  one  time 
secretary  to  his  Majesty. 

An  American  paper,  giyes  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  private  libraries 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston : — 
The  library  of  the  late  Mr.  Everett 
contains  7,000  vols. ;  of  the  late  Mr. 
Presoott,  the  historian,  6,000  vols. ; 
of  the  late  Abbot  Lawrence,  10,000 
vols.;  of  the  late  Daniel  Webster, 
6,000  rols.;  of  the  late  Thomas 
Dowse,  the  learned  leather-dresser, 
4,000  vols. ;  of  the  late  G^ree 
Livermore,  rich  in  Bibles  and  Bib- 
lical works,  4,000  vols. ;  of  the  late 
Theodore  Parker,  10,000  toIb.  ;  of 
the  late  Bufus  Choate,  7,000  vols. ; 
and  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  present 
American  Minister  in  England, 
18,000  vols. 

As  a  means  of  estimating  the  pro- 
gress of  our  nation,  few  things  are 
Gkely  to  be  more  useful  than  '*  Other 
Times :  the  Liberal  Leaders  of  Doug- 
las Jerrold  furnished  to  IXow* 
New^paper^  1852-7,**  the  publica- 
tion of  which  is  in  a  state  of  for- 
wardness. 
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Gbldwin  Smith  goesTto  America 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  on  the 
■pot  the  materials  for  a  history  of 
that  "  Oreat  Plantation  "  of  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Lord  Brougham  has  heen  for 
some  time  engaged  in  preparing  a 
History  of  his  life  and  times  as  an 
autobiography. 

The  Ber.  Henv^  Ward  Beeoher, 
after  having  finished  his  noTel, 
''Norwood,*'  is  said  to  hare  com- 
menced a  "  Life  of  Jesus  Christ." 

A  translation  into  G^erman  of 
Chaucer's  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  has  been 
published  by  Hertzberg  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  Globe  Shakspere. 

The  Percy-folio  Ballads  and  Bo- 
mances  is  completed  as  a  republica- 
tion by  subscription. 

*'  Annals  of  the  Bodleian  Library," 
by  Bey.  W.  D.  Macray,  M.A.,  is  in 
thepresB. 

Hefele's  "  History  of  Councils," 
a  yaluable  contribution  to  Churdi 
History,  is  to  be  issued,  translated, 
shortly. 

The  Mattery  Seriss—**  Vrenoh** 
and  '*  German,"  are  announced  as 
•*  now  ready." 

J.  B.  Magrath,  M.A.,  has  in  the 

Sress  '*  Selections  from  Aristotle's 
'rganon,"  after  the  model,  we  pre- 
sume, of  F.  A.  Trendelenburg's 
"  Elementa  Logices  Aristotelese." 

It  is  reported  that  Thomas  Car- 
lyle  is  engaged  on  a  work  "of  an 
autobiographical  character."  We 
think  there  is  more  likelihood  that 
he  may  attempt,  as  his  latest  great 
work,  to  fulfil  his  mother's  dearest 
wish,  that  he  should  write  the  "  Life 
of  Luther." 

Kr.  John  Plummer  is  superin- 
tendmg  a  condensed  embossed 
edition  of  the  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort  for  the  use  of  the  blind; 
he  has  also  in  band  a  biograpliy  of 
Dr.  James  Gble,  inyentor  of  the 
non-explosiye  gunpowder  process, 
&c. 


The  original  MS.  autobiognphy 
of  Franklin  has  been  discovered  si 
Paris.  Large  omissions  bad  been 
made  in  the  edition  of  1817,  and 
Mr.  Bigelow  is  about  to  issue  it  t» 
extenao. 

It  is  said  that  a  people's  edition 
of  the  Queen's  ''Journal  in  the 
Highlands"  will  be  published  at 
one  akUlkiff, 

At  a  book  sale  in  the  United 
States,  a  short  time  since,  a  copy  of 
John  Bliot's  Indian  Bible  fetched 
SOO  doUars,  and  a  Dibdin  edition  of 
Milton  fetched  1,300  dollars,  or 
£300  sterling. 

"A  life  of  Dayid  Garrick"  is 
shortly  to  be  issued,  probably  as  a 
revised  reprint  firom  some  excellent 
recent  papers  in  the  DubUm  Univer' 
aify  Magatine, 

**Last  Leaeee!*  being  sketches 
and  criticisms  by  the  late  Alexander 
Smith,  are  to  be  issued,  with  a 
memoir  by  P.  P.  Alexander,  author 
of  "  Mill  and  Oarlyle,"  &c.,  shorUy. 

A  work  on  "Greece  and  Phos- 
nicia,"  by  the  Hon.  William  Glad- 
stone, M.P.,  is  spoken  of  as  nearly 
ready. 

E.  B.  A.  Serree,  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy and  the  Natural  History  of 
Man,  author  of  many  elaborate 
physiological  treatises,  died  22nd 
January. 

Edward  Yiles  has  in  preparation 
a  "  Glossary  of  Stofibrdshire  Words 
and  Phrases,"  in  which  he  expects 
to  supply  seyeral  illustrations  of 
Shakspere. 

Adalbert  Stif1»r  (bom  1806),  poet 
and  novelist,  died  28th  January. 

"The  Physical  Geography  of 
Greenland"  is  to  be  described  by 
the  Arctic  yoyager,  Bobert  Brown. 

Book  I.  of  Hooker^s  EeeUekuiieal 
Law,  is  in  the  press  as  one  of  "  The 
Clarendou  Press  Series." 

A  new  and  uniform  edition  of  the 
Poetical  Works  of  Bobert  Brown- 
ing, in  6  yols.,  is  projected. 


**  Templet  bftTe  their  sacred  images,  and  we  see  what  inflaenoe  thej  hare 
alwaja  had  over  a  great  part  of  mankind.  But,  in  truth,  the  ideas  and 
images  in  men's  minds  are  the  inyisible  powers  that  constantly  govem 
them,  and  to  these  thej  all  nniyersally  pay  a  ready  submission.  It  is  there- 
fon  of  the  highest  oonoemment  that  great  care  should  be  taken  of  the  under- 
standing, to  conduct  it  right  in  the  search  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  judg- 
ments it  makes." — JOHH  LOOKB. 

"  Thb  Conduct  of  the  Understanding ! " — has  not  John  Locke  io 
one  of  those  treatises  of  his,  unparalleled  for  their  weight  of  argu- 
ment and  mass  of  solid  sense,  devoted  himself  to  the  thorough  ex- 
poeiiion  of  that  subject  P  He  has  indeed,  and  that  too  in  a  work 
of  most  concise  yet  full  and  lucid  nature,  left  us  a  legacy  of  practical 
wisdom  and  potent  arffument;  which,  though  written  after  his 
**  Sssay  on  the  Human  Understanding," and  published  posthumously, 
has  been  correctly  characterized  as  "  not  unworthy  to  usher  the 
mind  into  the  great  and  magnificent  building  of  which  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  yestibule."  Is  the  reader,  on  our  giving  him  this 
reply,  inclined  to  inquire,  why — since  the  fact,  is  as  we  have  stated 
— we  venture  to  choose  for  our  present  theme  a  topic  on  which  one  of 
England's  master-thinkers  has  already  uttered  the  pith  and  essence 
of  his  reflections  P  In  such,  a  case  we  might  put  him  to  the  question 
thuB : — Have  vou  so  thoroughly  studied,  so  entirely  incorporated, 
and  so  perfectly  practised  aod  applied  the  exquisite  advice  of  tiiat 
tract,  as  to  be  not  only  enlightened  in  intellect  and  fortified  in  cha- 
racter, but  free  from  ignorance  and  prejudice,  protected  against  the 
firauds  of  sophistry,  and  endowed  with  the  combined  adroitness  and 
vii^ouT  of  mmd  to  brin^  about  which,  in  all  his  readers,  was  the 
object  of  John  Locke  m  the  composition  of  this  treatise  "  Of  the 
Conduct  of  the  Understanding  P  "  If  so,  of  course,  we  do  not  write 
for  him;  for  he  requires  not  from  us  any  g[uidance,  invitation, 
counsel,  or  encouragement ;  although,  considering  that  it  was  one 
of  Locke's  chief  aims  to  humble  the  pride  of  human  intellect,  by 
dwelling  upon  the  insignificance  of  man  in  himself,  and  his  weak- 
ness in  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  all  knowledge,  but  especially  of 
self-knowiedffe,  we  might  safely  question  the  discipleship  to  Locke 
of  any  one  who  would  make  such  an  averment.  We  write  for  those 
who  feel  the  need  of  guidance  in  the  employment  of  the  faculties  of 
which  they  find  themselves  possessed ;  who  are  conscious  in  them- 
selves of  the  want  of  power  to  think  rightly,  to  measure  the  exact 
proportiotis  of  aim  and  means,  and  to  regulate  the  activities  of  their 
thinking  faculties.  To  such  persons  we  propose  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  means  of  training  which  may  best  be  adopted  to 
enable  them  to  qualify  their  intellect  for  such  an  acquisition  of 
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knowledge,  and  a  mastery  oyer  it  as  may  fit  them  for  porsnin^ 
study  with  interest,  pleasure,  and  profit.  We  cannot  give  any  ex- 
haustive exposition  of  the  whole  topic.  We  expect  our  readers  to 
supplement  by  their  own  reflection  the  necessary  deficiencies  of  a 
brief  paper  on  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  practical  philo- 
sophy and  personal  culture.  We  calculate  on  thoughtful  readers, 
who  are  willing  to  accept  of  direotiye  hint^,  and  to  think  out  the 
indications  given.  To  condense  the  essence  of  refleotionB  which 
might  aptly  supply  material  for  a  large  metaphysical  volume  into  a 
f«w  pages  IS  no  easy  matter.  Of  course  we  lay  no  claim  to  <mgin- 
ality  of  subject,  and  scarcely  even  to  freshness  of  matter.  We  have 
resd  the  best  treatises  our  literature  pcfssesses  on  the  subject  in  hand, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  much  may  recur  to  us,  in  our  course,  doe 
primarily  to  these ;  but  we  hope  that  both  in  form  and  aptness  the 
following  observations  may  aid  many  of  our  readers  in  forming  just 
views,  and  instituting  right  practices  in  **  the  conduct  of  the  under* 
standing." 

The  word  Understanding  (verstand)  in  the  German  philosophy 
is  employed  to  denote  the  dianoetic,  not  the  noetic,  faculty — ^the 
faculty  of  relations  or  comparisons,  not  that  of  principles,  of  reason 
(twrntin/T).  It  is  the  power  of  thought  which  unites  the  diversity 
famished  to  us  by  the  senses  into  one  whole — thepossessor  of  con- 
ceptions arrived  at  by  its  own  appetencies  for  the  thmking  of  objects, 
the  capacity  of  giving  distinct  envisagement  to  the  impressions  made 
on  the  senses  by  experience,  as  conceptions  derived  front  and  de- 
pendent of  outwara  facts,  but  rendered  by  abstraction  and  gene* 
ralizatioA  the  signs  or  marks  of  many  individuals  in  common.  /Ilus 
signification,  though  adopted  and  employed  to  a  certain  extent  by 
Coleridge  and  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  as  well  as  several  of  their  fol- 
lowers, and  possessing  in  some  regarda  great  value,  is  not  suitable 
for  our  present  purpose.  In  this  paper  we  rather  emj>loy  the  old 
sense  wnich  it  bears  in  the  native  sdiools  of  thought,  in  which  as 
Beid  says ,  *'  The  Understanding  comprehends  our  contemplative 
powers — by  which  we  perceive  objects,  by  which  we  conceive  or 
remember  them,  by  ^wnich  we  analyse  or  compound  them,  and 
by  which  wejudge  and  reason  concerning  them.  **  Locke  curtly 
defines  the  Understanding  as  meaning  "  the  discerning  faculties  of 
man,"  and  remarks  of  it  uiat,  '*like  the  eye,  whilst  it  makes  us  see 
and  perceive  aQ  other  things,  takes  no  notice  of  itself;  and  it  re- 
quires art  and  pains  to  set  it  at  a  distance,  and  make  it  its  own 
object."t  Though  with  Isaac  Watts,  the  writer  might  say,  "  By 
Understanding  Xmean  that  facultf  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  ap- 
prehend the  objects  of  knowledge,  generals  or  particulars,  absent 
or  present,  and  to  judge  of  ^eir  truth  or  falsehood,  good  or  evil.** 
Yet,  he  thinks  witn  Coleridge,  that  "  perhaps  the  safer  use  of  the 
term,  for  general  purposes,  is  to  take  it  as  the  mind,  orrather  as  the 
man  himself  considered  as  a  concipient  as  wefl.  as  a  precipient  being, 

•  On  a#  ItUelUetual  Powers,  BsMQr  I.,  chap,  vii.,  Hamiltea'B  Edition,  p.  S4SL 
t  **  Tha  Hunan  UnderstaBding,*'  Book  I.,  ohap.  i. 
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and  BeMon  as  a  power  sapervening." — "  StaUimans  MoMuali^ 
Appendix  B,  p.  264. 

It  is  true  tnat  man  is  really  a  compound  unity  of  being ;  that  he 
oonsista  of  (1)  a  body,  in  wbioh  tne  capacities  of  sensation  are 
lodged ;  (2)  an  understanding  or  intellect,  by  which  he  acquires  his 
knowledge  of  external  objects,  inyestigates  truth  in  the  sciences, 
combines  means  to  attain  the  ends  he  has  in  view,  and  shares  with 
or  communicates  to  his  fellows  the  acquisitions  he  has  by  these 
means  gained ;  (3)  a  will  or  power  of  determining  on  or  withholding 
from  action ;  (4)  a  conscience,  •'.«.,  a  faculty  or  combination  of 
faculties,  by  the  action  of  which  we  acquire  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  regarding  actions,  and  feel  within  ourselves  (as  the  result  of 
these)  emotions  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  such  actions — 
it  yields  a  sense  of  auty  to  our  moral  relations.  But  it  is  not  in 
this  sense  of  entire  maimood  we  jjuroose  now  to  speak  of  the  un- 
derstanding, we  must  limit  our  aim  by  the  space  at  our  ^posal, 
and  hence  can  at  present  for  the  most  part  treat  of  the  conduct  of 
the  understanding  in  relation  to  intellectual  culture  rather  than  in 
wioral  training,  as  that  power  which  examines,  arranges,  and  com- 
pares conce|)tions ;  reflects  upon  and  thinks  about  them  with  the 
design  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  regarding  them.  The 
understanding  as  intelleot  may  be  considered  as  comprising  all  those 
powers  of  mind  which  are  exerted  in  the  acquisition  and  the  elap 
Doration  of  knowledge ;  eemitivity^  or  the  capacity  of  feeling  the 
impressions  of  experience ;  perceptivity,  or  the  power  of  envisaging, 
r^resanting  and  forming  notions  or  cognitions  of  phenomena  in  the 
outward  world;  comdoMnegf,  or  the  faculty  of  knowing  the 
changes  which  take  place  within  our  being ;  abstraction  and  gene* 
raliaation,  actiTities  hj  the  combined  operation  of  which  our  im* 

I)i«6aiona  or  notions  of  individual  things  are  transformed  into  a  know* 
edge  of  classes ;  Mmery,  or  the  store  house  of  the  mind,  in  which 
all  past  knowledge  is  preserved,  returned  at  call,  and  inade  avail- 
able for  present  use ;  tmofinaiion,  which  vitalizes  conception  and 
eonsiroets  or  reconstructs  miages  of  them ;  inductiotk,  which  collects 
the  materials  of  ]^roof  and  rauffesvthem  under  explanatory  forms  of 
thought ;  deduction,  which  applies  the  general  pnnciples  of  thought 
to  the  elucidation  or  explanation  of  the  oircumstimces  of  expenenoe ; 
reason,  the  subordinating  power  of  the  mind,  the  ruling  faculty  of 
Ihoueht  as  thought,  the  faculty  of  princifles,  in  the  search  for 
which  reasoning  IS  undertaken,  for  the  application  of  which  reason- 
ing is  employed.  "  All  our  cognition*  benns  from  the  senses,  nro- 
eeeds  thence  to  the  understandingf,  and  finishes  in  reason,  as 
Kftut  says,  oc  as  Coleridge  expounds  it« — "  the  understaAding  yields 
the  science  of  phenomena  and  their  subsumption  under  distinct 
kinds  and  sorts  (genera  and  species).  Its  functions  supply  the  ends 
and  constitute  the  possibility  oi  experience  ;  but  they  remain  mere 
logical  forms  except  in  so  far  as  materials  are  |;iven  by  the  senses 
or  sensations.  The  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  science  of  the 
universal,  having  the  ideas  of  oneness  and  aUness,  as  its  two 
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elements  or  primary  facton.  In  the  language  of  the  old  sohools— 
unitj,  omneity,  totality." — "  Statesman's  Manual,**  Appendix  C, 
p.  261. 

Sensations  supply  the  initiatiFe;  perceptivity  shows  the  mind 
to  be  appreciative  :  memory  and  imagmation  are  representa- 
tive faculties :  the  understanding  is  administrative  and  the 
reason  is  legislative.  Each  power  possesses  and  exercises  its 
own  special  function,  and  the  human  mind  would  be  fatally 
defective  or  at  least  ineffective  if  any  one  of  them  was  wanting. 
Equallv  defective  or  ineffective  must  the  mind  be,  if,  through 
want  ot  culture  and  exercise,  some  of  its  powers  have  been  neglected, 
been  left  untrained  or  been  mistrained.  The  wholesomeness 
of  the  understanding  is  only  possible  when  all  the  faculties  are 
cultivated,  and  cultivated  most  thoroughly.  It  is  the  self-develop- 
ing  wholesomeness  of  culture  which  we  are  desirous  of  adTocating 
and  enforeiDg  in  this  paper  on  "  the  conduct  of  the  understand- 
ing ; "  and  we  wish  to  adnse  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  in  all  study 
and  life  as  shall  conduce  not  only  to  the  mature  growth,  but  also 
the  skilful  discipline  of  the  whole  of  the  intellectual  capacities  of 
man. 

Culture  implies  both  development  and  discipline,  perhaps  we 
ought  rather  to  say,  disciplined  development :  and  the  conauct  of 
this  process  of  controlled  growth  requires  that  we  should  encourage 
the  vitality  of  the  mind,  give  scope  to  its  energies,  inspirit  its 
efforts,  direct,  train,  and  regulate  its  powers,  educate  its  inherent 
capacities,  teach  it  the  best  forms  of  activity,  hiduce  it  to  muster 
all  its  might  to  the  management  of  its  aims,  drill  all  its  specialities 
to  orderly  submissiveness,  set  it  constantly  and  vigorously  to  the 
execution  of  duty  imder  such  intellectual  generalship  as  may  excite 
while  it  overmasters  all  the  endowments  of  the  spirit.  W  ith  the 
.ntent,  and  some  hope  of  being  able  to  supply  a  few  concise,  sound, 
and  practical  hints  on  the  means  and  method  of  the  generalship 
requisite  to  excite,  control,  and  invigorate  the  intellect,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  the  advice-giving  which  has  suggested  itself  as 
likely  to  be  beneficial  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  on 
general  but  especially  self-education. 

1.  Ohservcdton  is  the  necessary  starting  point  of  knowledge,  and 
educated  ohservaHveness  is  one  of  the  primary  and  essential  requisites 
of  correct  thinking. 

To  the  observant  mind  the  'world  is  full  of  wonders.  The  barren 
rock  bears  in  its  bosom  the  treasures  of  truth,  the  mere  air  becomes 
an  entire  magazine  of  science,  the  flowers  receive  a  new  life  and  add 
intelligible  pleasure  to  their  beauty  and  the  delight  of  knowledge 
to  their  fragrance,  the  river  teems  with  suggestions  of  discoveries 
and  illustrations  of  the  mysteries  of  force  and  motion,  the  pebbles 
on  the  sea-shore  speak  of  immense  processes  of  change,  and  the 
ocean  itself  communicates  a  whole  circle  of  associations  extending 
from  the  momentum  of  the  waves  to  the  heavenly  mechanism  which 
regulates  the  tides,  and  the  very  sand-grain  or  dust-atom  contains 
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within  its  tiny  core  the  rery  secrets  of  the  moniiiig  stars  and  the 
space-careering  comets.  Bat  it  is  impossible  for  ns  now  to  pursue 
tfiis  theme,  tempting  though  it  is ;  nor  are  we  able  here  to  under- 
take U>  tell  "what  to  obserre/'  or  "how  to  observe"  with  any 
effectiyeness.  "The  obserrer  is  not,"  J.  S.  Mill  says,  "he  who 
merely  sees  the  thing  which  is  before  his  eyes,  but  he  who  sees  what 
parts  that  thing  is  composed  of,"  or  the  precise  qualities  of  which  it  is 
possessed.  "  There  is  not  properly  an  art  of  observing :  there  may  be 
rules  for  obserring."  "  They  do  not  teach  us  how  to  do  the  thing 
but  how  to  make  ourselres  capable  of  doing  it."  "  No  general  rules 
can,  howeyer,"  as  Sir  George  Cf.  Lewis  remancs,  "  be  given  applicable 
to  tiie  mode  of  conducting  observation  in  all  sciences.  Each  science 
must  lay  down  its  peculiar  canons  of  observation,  and  direct  the 
attention  of  its  followers  to  the  proper  objects  of  observation,  and 
the  best  means  of  observing  them.'  Passive  observation  employs 
itself  on  the  objects  which  come  unsought  for  into  the  presence 
of,  or  in  contact  with,  our  senses.  Active  observation  is  an  investi- 
|;atiye  process,  the  observer  has  a  definite  purpose,  and  puts  himself 
in  the  most  favourable  position  for  acquiring  the  inK>rmation  of 
which  he  is  in  search  by  close,  steady,  accurate,  and  intentional 
examination..  Such  observation  is  not  an  easy  and  spontaneous 
exercise  of  the  sensitive  faculties,  but  an  exertion  of  discriminating 
vigilance  over  phenomena  and  the  impressions  they  make.  The 
agents  or  instruments  of  observation  are  the  sensitive  capacities. 

Sensations  are— > 

!a.  Genera],  e.g,  oif;anic  Ufia^  moBColarity,  tone  or  atony  of 
the  System. 
h.  Determinate,  e.g,    hunger,   thirat,   nausea,  titillation, 
resistance,  &c. 

(  a.Semi-emotional,  I  \  ?"^'      ) 
2.  Specific,   \  [  I'  5r^i?„„  )  5.  Touch, 

j  5.  Intelligcntal,      jl' f^^' j 

The  senses  of  man  stand  between  the  phenomena  of  the  external 
world  and  the  inward  world  of  thought.  They  constitute,  as  it  were, 
the  windows  through  which  man  looks  out  upon  the  domain  of 
Nature.  If  we  wish  to  know  correctly  what  lies  without  us,  still 
more,  if  we  desire  to  enjoy  the  creation  around  us,  we  must  neither 
keep  these  sensitive  avenues  of  information  and  enjoyment  closed 
nor  impeded.  Every  sensibility  of  man  is  capable  of  education,  of  being 
made  more  acute  and  s^tematic,  more  exact  and  more  capable  of 
truly  representing  and  interpreting  the  facts  brought  before  them. 
If  tne  yision  be  impaired,  the  heann j^  dull,  the  touch  paralysed,  we 
all  know  that  great  inconyeniences  arise,  and  yet  it  is  asserted  to  be 
demonstrable  that  all  our  senses  are  educable  and  capable  of  a  far 
higher  degree  of  sensitiveness,  and  hence  that  we  are  voluntarily 
insensate  to  a  large  extent,  and  so  far  cut  off  from  proyided  sources 
of  knowledge  and  delight. 

We  ought  to  set  ourselves  carefully  to  acquire  the  skill  of  habit 
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in  the  use  of  oor  ienses,  and  sbould  train  them  inrariably  to  note 
and  mark  with  aecnracy  and  particolarit^  ererything  that  is 
brought  into  enviBionment  l^  the  soDses.  Henoe  the  obflervatiTe 
sciences  demand  more  attention  than  they  usually  reoeire ;  so  do 
drawing  as  an  educative  agency,  and  musical  culture  aa  means  of 
adding  not  only  to  pleasure  but  to  sensitiTe  aptitude ;  and  we  may 
add  to  these  the  exercise  of  the  constructive  faculty  in  making 
diagrams  or  forming  models. 

2.  Experiment  ought  to  be  employed  ioherever  poeeihle,  as  a  t&H 
oft  and  a  supplement  to,  ohservatton. 

Knowledge  reqaires  to  be  determinate  and  trustworthy ;  to  be 
so,  it  must  be  botn  qualitative  and  quantitative.  The  senses,  though 
ordinarily  able  to  serve  the  common  purposes  of  life,  are  scarody 
ever  reliable,  still  less  infallible  in  their  notices  of  faets — they  can- 
not precisely  estimate  time,  weight,  degree,  shades,  momentum,  or 
even  number.  Hence,  the  impressions  they  yield  are  vague, 
inadequate,  and  insufficient  to  form  the  data  of  exact  inductions. 
We  require  experiment  to  enable  us  to  make  them  precise,  and 
reduce  them  to  calculable  evidences,  as  well  as  to  give  the  means 
of  repeating  them  readily  and  correctly,  as  frequently  as  we  need 
or  please.  By  instrumental  aids  and  contrivances  this  observation 
mav  be  greatly  facilitated  and  thoroughly  verified.  Hence,  it  is  of 
high  educative  importance  that  experience  should  be  tested,  v«ri« 
fied,  and  reproduced  by  experiment,  so  that  truth  may  be  the 
outcome  and  flower  of  our  researches,  and  man  may  be  enabled  to 
reduce  nature  to  servitude,  and  phenomena  to  law.  Such  a  regu- 
lated and  educated  apprehensiveness  ought  to  be  productive  of 
great  advantage  in  culture. 


f 


Simple  Apprehen* 
sion  u 


1.  Sensation.       1 1??'^'°°'* 

1.  Obserrmtive,    \  \  ?*°f  * 

i  2.  Perception,      jj^- 

1.  K^produc-       j  Defloition. 

2.  Experimental,  j  ^  Kepw^duotire  j  Mamoiy. 

similarity.    (  Beoolleotion. 


^  S.  We  omgkl  to  endeawmr  to  form  perceptions  at  onee  .^ 

precise,  carefully  avoiding  the  extension  of  the  precept  beyond  the 
actual  sensations  felt  and  apprehended.  We  must  accept  what  is 
given  in  the  sphere  of  experience,  and  must  neither  aod  thereto 
nor  diminish  m>m  it.  Whether  a  percept  is  on  one  side  a  presentsUitm, 
and  on  the  other  a  reprecewttUion,  or  the  former  or  the  latter  alone 
it  IB  equally  essential  to  truth  that  no  falsification  or  sophistication 
ntervenes  between  the  imnression  made  by  the  object  and  the 
effect  inroduoed  thereby  in  tne  eonsoiousness  of  the  tainker.  The 
peroeption  ought  to  afnot  the  percipienoy  in  exact  harmony  with 
the  fact  of  its  being.    It  may  be  of  importance  to  note  that  all 
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fi    niw.-.,,^  J  ^■«^«fl''^*«  or  ConiftMed. 
1.  Obwupe.  I  i^p^focj. 


3» 


Beroeptioiu  maj  be, 


2.  Clear, 


1.  Oomplez 

2.  Dutinot. 


1.  Inadequate,  I  ^ 

2.  Sjmbolica], 

1.  Adequate, 

2.  Iniuttire, 


I 

f 


In  teeking  to  grasp  up  into  unity  the  vsrions  qrudities  by  whieh 
it  is  diaracteriBed,  by  which  it  trnpresses  and  affects  ub,  we  ought  to 
«ndeaToar  after  the  attainment  of  clear,  positire,  and  adequate 
yiewB  of  all  that  inheres  in  the  objecti  perceiyed  and  transformed 
into  ooncevftB  both  in  their  parte  and  in  their  entirety,  of  the  in- 
elnrion  ana  exelaeioii  of  objects  in  certain  classes,  and  of  therepro- 
^notive  accuracy  of  the  perceptions  we  form  from  the  sensations  we 
experience.  Exercise  in  definition,  classification,  and  comparison 
materially  aid  the  mind  in  the  attainment  of  distinct,  precise,  and 
perfect  conceptions,  not  only  of  realities  but  of  the  words  which  axe 
employed  as  their  signs. 

Sensation  and  )  lereal  to  ma  what  lies  ( 1.  External  and  ItelatiTe  Katnre, )  ^ 
Peneption    )  beyond  ourael? es,  as  (  2.  £zterual  and  Abioluie  Law,  ( ^ 

• 

4.  2^e  vhole  contents  of  ConsciousneM  requires  accurate  invesH' 
gaOon.  Self-knowledge  is  possible  only  by  persistent  personal 
examination.  To  some  extent  *'  material  nature  fhrnishes  a  scveen 
against  which  the  human  spirit  projects  its  own  image,  and  thus 
becomes  capable  of  self-inspection;"  and  such  a  lonn  of  self- 
research  is  often  of  high  value  as  a  corroborative  of  consciousness, 
and  its  revelatiocs  to  us.  Consciousness  is  the  power  of  self- 
recogpttion,  the  fundamental  function  and  condition  of  intelligence, 
and  it  contains  within  itself  all  the  phenomena  of  the  thmking 
subject.  ."  Consciousness,'*  says  Bir  Wm.  Hamilton,  "  lies  at  tiie 
root  of  ail  knowledge.  Consciousness  is  itself  the  one  highest 
source  of  oomprehensibility  and  illustration."  "Consciousness, 
thus  in  its  simplicity,  necessarily  inyolves  three  tilings :— 1,  a  recog- 
nising or  knowing  subject ;  2,  a  recognised  or  known  modification ; 
and  3,  a  recognition  or  knowledge  b^  the  subject  of  the  modifica- 
tion." "  Consciousness,  in  its  relation  to  the  subject  or  peisoti 
conscious,  is,"  according  to  H.  L.  Mansel,  "of  two  kinas;  or 
TSther  is  composed  of  two  elements,  (1)  the  presentative  or  intuitive, 
and  (2)  the  representative  or  reflective.  THie  phenomena  of  tlie 
former  class  may  be  distinguished  by  the  general  name  of  Intuitioni, 
those  of  the  latter  by  that  of  thou^ts."  '*  Presentative  conseioos- 
ness,"  says  the  same  author,  "  contains  two  constituent  elements-^ 
(1)  the  conscions  subject,  and  (2)  the  object  of  which  that  subject 
is  conscious.  Bepresentative  consciousness  contains  three  elements : 
—(1)  the  subject,  (2)  the  object  («.e.,  the  image),  and  (3)  the  concept 
or  general  notion  mediating  between  them. '  Intuitions  are  "  ttfi 
tiiose  states  of  consciousness  in  which  the  actual  presence  of  an 
object  within  or  without  the  mind  is  the  primary  fact  which  leads 
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to  its  recognition,  as  snch,  by  the  subject."  ThoughU  are  "  iJl 
those  states  of  consciousness  in  which  the  presence  of  the  object  is 
the  result  of  a  representatiye  act  on  the  purt  of  the  subject."  "  In 
the  former  case  tne  object  is  given  io^  in  the  latter  it  is  given  5y  the 
oonsoiouB  act." 

Sensation,  remembrance,  apprehension,  conception,  eveij  actual 
ener^  or  exerted  passion  of  the  mind,  gires  an  inward  feelings* 
whi<£  may  be  cultivated  into  a  perception— of  the  capacity,  energy, 
or  passion  which  is  exerted  in  or  whidi  excites  the  mina.  Hence 
the  possibility  of  educating  consciousness  and  of  training  it  to  that 
vigifant  observatiyeness  wnich  makes  it  a  useful  revealer  of  the 
truth  of  things  regarding  ourselves.  Most  men  while  cognizant  of 
the  streams  of  phenomena  constantiy  pouring  alone  the  cmmnels  of 
the  senses,  and  more  or  less  observant  of  the  activities  they  exert, 
leave  the  flow  and  pressure  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness 
almost  wholly  unobserved ;  and  hence  it  is  that  so  frequently  ap- 
peals made  to  the  consciousness  of  men  fail  in  their  effects.  Con- 
sciousness is  to  many  a  blurred  and  blotted,  unread  and  unreadable 
scroll,  on  the  decipherment  of  which  they  have  expended  no  pains, 

Sea,  rather  on  the  proper  outwriting  and  registration  of  which 
iey  have  made  no  effort.  like  as,  if  in  the  faint  mist  of  a  dream, 
sensations,  recollections,  energies,  passions,  experiences,  blend  into 
indeterminateness,  and  human  personality  appears  but  a  shadowy 
congeries  of  phenomena— joyous  or  unpleasant. 

^e  phenomena  of  human  nature  are  far  more  wonderful  than 
even  the  phenomena  of  the  vast  and  glorious  external  universe,  in 
which  the  tent  of  our  life  is  pitched  awhile.  Yet,  how  few  know 
what  manner  of  men  they  are ;  if  they  can  forget  the  appearance 
of  their  natural  face  after  beholding  it  in  a  mirror,  how  much 
less  likely  are  they  to  know  themselves  in  their  inward  being« 
upon  which  they  only  look,  if  they  look  at  all,  in  the  reflection 
given  from  the  lake  of  consciousness  ruffled  by  the  storms  of 
passion,  or  stirred  by  the  oar-strokes  of  experience  along  its  surface  P 
Hours  of  quiet  ought  to  be  devoted  to  self-examination,  to  search 
into  the  nature  and  operations  of  our  own  minds,  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  our  own  likes  and  dislikes,  habits  of  feeling  and  thought, 
general  tendencies  and  special  appetencies,  capacities  for  thought 
or  work,  and  the  nurposes  we  most  frequently  encourage  within  us. 
Besides  this,  we  should  frequently  watch  the  progress  and  growth 
of  thought  and  feeling  in  ourselves,  observe  how  ideas  interlmk  and 
associate  themselves  m  us,  how  passions  arise  and  affect  us,  what 
concepts  have  the  greater  affinity  to  our  minds,  as  a  help  in  our 
endeavours  after  self-culture.  Aoove  all,  we  ousht  to  keep  before 
ourselves  the  various  operations  of  thought,  whether  they  come  into 
consciousness  by  choice  or  hj  involuntary  associations  in  order  that 
we  may  be  able  to  curb  or  elude,  contradict  or  encourage,  favour  or 
despise,  control  and  regulate  all  the  activities  within  us. 

Such  a  culture  of  the  consciousness  will  make  us  masters  of  our 
minds  in  a  large  measure.    Sensations  will  hold  their  power  from 
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US,  not  erert  it  in  or  OTer  tu  u  lords ;  perceptions  will  form  them- 
selres  before  ns  maturely,  and  memory  will  more  frequently  mani- 
fest itself  as  remembrance  than  require  coercion  to  recoueotion. 
The  associations  which  act  so  important  apart  in  life  will  be  brought 
under  control,  and  the  sympathies  we  ronn  for  certain  emotions 
will  be  regulated  by  a  knowledfi^e  of  their  results  and  consequences. 
Our  personality  will  become  inaividual  life. 

5.  The  judgment  is  in  need  of  training  to  precision,  power,  per- 
tinenee,  and  tmpartialitg.  The  late  Prof.  Faraday  declared  as  his 
ex]>erience,  that  "generally  mankind  is  willing  to  leave  the  faculties 
which  relate  to  judgment  almost  entirely  uneaucated,  and  their  de- 
cisions at  the  mercy  of  ignorance,  prepossessions,  the  passions,  and 
eren  accident."  "£yen  judgments  on  sensations  are  vitiated,"  he  says, 
"  by  our  applying  ordinary  solutions  to  extraordinary  impressions, 
bf  want  or  xeeping  correct  remembrance  of  former  impressions,  by 
the  power  of  one  impression  to  occupjr  the  whole  ayailable  sphere  of 
consciousness,  and  to  hinder  our  bemg  consciously  impressed  by 
weaker  ones  equally  truly,  present,  and  experienced ;  and  by  our' 
being  too  haAij  in  our  conclusions  on  data  too  scanty  or  too  im- 
perfectly examined." 

If  we  are  subject  to  mistake  in  the  interpretation  of  our  self- 
impressions,  we  are  much  more  liable  to  error  when  we  proceed  to 
deauoe  £rom  these  impressions  (as  supplied  to  us  by  our  ordinary 
experience),  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  the  accuracy  of 
our  judgment,  consequently,  is  more  endangered.  Thus  our  de- 
nendence  should  be  upon  carefully  observed  facts  and  the  laws  of 
i^atmre.  By  the  self-examination  proposed  in  our  preceding 
division,  a  conviction  of  ignorance  respecting  many  things  known 
to  othen  will  arise  in  the  mind,  and  this  conviction  will  mcline  us 
to  keep  our  minds  open  to  correction  on  any  point  whatever,  a  good 
reason  being  offered.  We  must  learn  to  know  the  conditions  of 
Jmowledge,  get  clear  ideas  of  the  possible  and  impossible  in  regard 
to  it,  oompr^end  the  true  interest  and  force  of  the  language  em- 
ployed about  the  subject  of  our  inquiries,  and  proportion  our  judg- 
ment precisely  to  the  evideoce  afforded — not  hesitating  at  reserva^ 
iion  wnen  caution  demands  suspension  of  judgment,  on  account  of 
defect  of  evidence  for  a  decision.  Patience,  labour,  and  humility 
of  thought  are  to  be  cultivated.  "Because  the  education  is  in- 
ternal it  is  not  the  less  needful."  Indolence  should  not  tempt  us  to 
neglect  it,  nor  vanity  or  weariness  induce  us  to  evade  it.  It  is 
requisite  to  the  perfection  of  our  nature  and  to  the  comfort  and 
VGTth  of  our  daily  life. 
According  to  Aristotle— 

!1.  Demonstrable^ )  ( 1.  Sdenoe. 

2.  AssertiTe,         >  reiulting  in  <  2.  Belief. 
8.  Problematic,    )  (  3.  Opinion. 

But  Zant  makes  only  a  twofold  classification  of  them : — ^Ana- 
ktical,  explicative  or  explanatory ;  and  Synthetical,  extending  or 
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addilive,  that  is,  bringinp^  together  into  anew  onity  two  notions  whidi 
do  not  necessarily  demand  of  ns  to  think  the  one  as  contained  in  the 
other.  Of  course  the  laws  of  logic  regvding  judgments  must  he 
ohserred  and  daly  oheyed,  habits  of  deliberation  must  be  fonned, 
and  the  reflectiTe  consciousness  must  be  exercised  if  we  would  be- 
oome  ^able  of  judging  accurately,  or  deciding  rightly. 

6.  The  associative  faeuUiee  require  regulatian  and  culture,^' 
Association  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  powerful  of  mental  acts. 
Ideas  oonaociate  themselves  according  to  (1)  prommiif,  (2)  fM- 
larity.  The  Law  oi proximity  is  Ihat  **  actions,  sensations,  states, 
ideas,  emotions,  Ac.,  which  occur  together  or  in  dose  suocessioo, 
tend  to  cohere  suggestirely  in  sudi  way  that  when  any  one  of  these 
recur  to  or  arise  within  the  mind  the  others  are  apt  to  rise  into  the 
eentiency;"  and  the  law  of  similarity  is  that  "actions,  sensa- 
tions, states,  ideas,  emotions,  &c.,  tend  to  revive  like  impressions, 
Ac.,  previously  experienced."* 

k  These  laws  of  association  are  now  admitted  to  be  genuine  induc- 
tions from  the  facts  of  mental  phenomena,  and  a  larse  number  of 
the  operations  of  the  mind  are  found  to  be  explicable  by  them. 
According  to  the  predominancy  of  one  or  other  of  those  modes  of 
mental  activity  a  different  type  of  character  emerges,  forming  as 
they  do  the  eround  elements  of  origination  and  imitation  respec- 
tively. Besides  these  main  forms  of  associated  thought  there  may 
be  many  compounds  of  them,  such  as  seleetiee  association,  oon- 
trastive,  constructive,  obstructive,  &c. ;  all  of  which,  as  they  are 
operated  on  by  time,  place,  circumstance,  intent,  &c.,  excite  tiie 
mind  diversely.  The  guardianship  and  overmasterment  of  our 
associative  activities  are  of  paramount  importance,  not  only  in  an 
intdlectual  but  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  It  is  on  all  hands  ad- 
mitted that  the  regulative  government  of  our  associations  are  the 
chief  elements  in  education,  and  exert  an  admirable  effect  on  the 
habits  and  the  life.  Over  the  arrangements,  connexions,  and  re* 
currences  of  ideas  it  becomes  us  to  be  watchful  and  to  be  oaivfiil 
to  avoid  the  companionship  or  association  in  our  minds  of  any 
thoughts  or  states  which  are  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  intelleot 
or  the  character. 

7.  T%e  reasoning  eapaoitiee  ougki  to  he  diligently^  fi^hf'  ^^ 
faitXifullv  trained, — It  is  not  only  in  the  induction  of  tnoughts  firom 
facts,  of  laws  from  phenomena,  or  of  opinions  from  oircumstanoes ; 
nor  in  the  deduction  of  fresh  explanations,  applications  or  regula- 
tions in  thought,  life,  or  skill  from  previously  ae(|uired  truths  and 
general  principles ;  it  is  not  merely  in  the  oriUoal  investigation 
of  scientific  inquiries,  of  political  or  moral  questions,  or  in  researohes 
into  history,  antiquity,  Lterature,  ot  other  forms  of  thought,  nor  in 

*  For  a  fall  diseaMion  of  this  aubject  Awtort0a%,  we  must  refsr  the  reader 
to  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  edition  of  Beid's  Works,  Note  D  •  *  pp.  889— 
910 }  and  for  a  tJkeoretioeTpotaiiim,  to  Prof.  Alexander  Bain's  "  The  Senses 
and  the  Intellect,"  from  pages  848  and  451  of  which  the  two  laws  in  the 
text  are  klmoet  verbally  reproduced. 
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ooliigation  and  exposition  of  the  riews  which  may  have  arisen  in 
oar  minda  in  the  oomve  of  our  inveatigatiTe  reeearches,  that  rea« 
fiODUig  is  reqniied.  It  is  needftd  for  the  arrangement  of  thoneht 
and  the  attainment  of  trath,  as  well  as  for  the  guidance  of  Hfe 
and  the  regulation  of  practice.  In  faot  it  is  the  duty  of  man,  in  all 
the  circumstances  and  relations  of  life,  to  be  and  to  act  as  a  reason* 
able  creature.  Beason  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  legislator  of  life. 

Most  of  the  great  questions  which  interest  and  agitate  human 
life,  and  make  it  busy  with  concerns  of  moment,  present  themselyes 
as  many-sided,  showmg  reasons  on  each  point  of  view  for  the  ac- 
ceptanee  or  rejection  of  one  or  other  of  tne  opinions  that  may  be 
entertained  upon  them.  The  power  of  decision  is  in  such  cases  put 
in  difficulty,  tne  natural  shrewdness  of  the  mind  is  incapable  of 
estimating  the  evidence  without  formal  culture,  or  of  calculating 
watchfulness.  On  this  account  logic  has  been  constructed,  and 
much  of  the  highest  intelleet  of  erery  age  has  been  devoted  to  the 
esposition  and  exemplification  of  the  laws  which  ought  to  regulate 
Teflective  thought,  wnen  engaged  in  the  endeayour  to  discoyer  truth 
in  any  of  the  varied  forms  m  which  it  has  interest  for  man.  We 
have  often  exhorted  our  readers  to  acquire  a  mastery  oyer  the  forms 
and  processes,  not  of  argumentation  only,  but  of  all  the  legitimate 
forms  of  thinking ;  and  we  have  not  un^equently  expounded  the 
views  of  the  highest  intellect  on  these  subjects.  We  shall  not  now 
give  any  abstract  of  the  positive  teaching  of  logic,  but  shall  bring 
together  a  few  hints  likely  to  aid  in  the  prevention,  dispersion,  or 
detection  of  errors  in  thinldng. 

In  the  culture  of  the  understanding  it  is  undoubtedly  bene- 
ficial to  know  the  proper  uses  and  processes  of  reasonable  thought, 
and  to  possess  such  a  habitual  watchfulness  of  mind  as  to  keep  the 
intellect  always  acutely  sensitive  to  the  formal  and  conventional 
modes  of  mental  aotivify,  which  the  greatest  thinkers  have  found  to 
*  be  and  have  described  as  the  laws  of  thought.  But  it  is  scaroelv 
less  beneficial  to  the  earnest  student  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
eome  at  least  of  the  most  frequent  errors  committed  in  reasoning, 
not  through  intentional  fallaciousness  of  thought,  but  through  the 
natural  p»>cliyities  of  the  mind  when  untrained  and  unrestrained. 
One  or  two  of  those  which  suggest  themselves  to  us  as  being  of 
special  concernment  in  the  present  condition  of  intellectual  culture, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  indicate  with  as  much  brevity  as  is  consistent 
with  pertinent  statement  and  precautionary  accuracy. 

(1.)  Ar^ments  from  anaUfy  are  apt  to  he  delusive  (a)  in  them- 
selves, (b)  in  suggesting  possibilities  as  if  they  were  probabilities, 
(e)  in  inclining  us  to  deduce  positive  conclusions  from  observations 
based  on  negative  and  contingent  particulars,  (d)  in  leading  us  to 
assert  oertainty  where  we  have  only  groimds  for  probability. 

Analogy  does  not  mean  diailarity  in  qualUies  but  in  relatiotu. 
The  fnrmer  gives  rise  to  example  or  metaphor,  and  often  leads  to 
fake  waisHopes*  The  latter  alone  gives  logical  satisfaction.  The 
trustworthiness  of  reastmings  fitmi  analogy  depends  up<m  the 
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aconracy  of  the  obserrations  made,  the  number  of  the  relations 
noted  to  be  similar,  the  intrinsic  and  essential  character  of  the 
relations  observed,  and  the  certainty  that  the  relations  thoueht  of 
actually  belong  to  and  manifest  themselyes  in  the  matters  to  oe  or 
being  imalogically  compared. 

Similars  co-suggest  each  other,  and  we  are  liable  to  form  the  idea 
that  those  things  which  we  think  together  subjectiyely  must  posseaa 
an  objective  likeness  of  cause  or  effect,  of  means  or  end,  or  of  con- 
comitancy  of  qualities.  These  suggestions  may  thus  be  erroneous 
in  themselves  ;  but  thej^  may  be  stiU  more  erroneous  by  leading  us 
to  form  an  idea  regarding  the  possibility  that  such  analogies,  seeing 
they  are  thinkable,  are  also  probable ;  or  that  because  uiere  is  no 
radical  incompatibility,  in  thought,  between  the  analogies  we  find 
suggested,  there  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  no  radical  incompati- 
bihty  between  them.  Whereas  this  is  deducing  a  positive  thought 
from  a  merely  negative  supposition,  and  irom  a  mere  contingency 
affirming  a  likelih^xl  in  essence.  From  this  we  are  readily  inclined  to 
think  as  certain  many  things  which  so  far  from  being  even  probable 
are  only  thinkably  possible.  We  ou^ht  alwa][8  to  rememoer  that 
''  though  a  useful  stimulus  and  guide  m  investigation  analogy  is  by 
itself  a  very  doubtful  guarantee  of  truth."  As  suggestions,  analogies 
may  lead  the  mind  to  the  discovery  or  acquisition  of  useful  know- 
ledge, but  as  the  sole  ground  of  the  belief  or  acceptance  of  any  idea 
as  truth,  it  never  of  itself  communicates  to  thought  more  tnan  a 
high  degree  of  probability,  while  it  may  only  supply  evidence  of 
the  mere  thinkaoility  of  the  analogy  accepted  from  the  suggestive 
faculties. 

(2.)  We  have  a  tendency  to  accept  the  thinkable  as  the  credible, 
and  the  credible  as  the  probable,  which  requires  restraint. 

The  constructive  acnvity  of  thought  is  seldom  intermitted,  and 
the  hypothetical  capacities  of  man  are  wondrously  agile.  Thou- 
sands of  hypotheses  lie  like  wrecks  and  ruins  along  the  whole  coast- 
line of  science.  But  the  Logic  of  Imagination  is  not  the  Logic  of 
Nature.  The  categories  of  uie  thinkable,  slthough  they  may  have 
direct  relativity  to  all  experience,  do  not  create  the  phenomena 
which  experience  impresses  upon  the  human  mind,  and  we  must 
receive  experience  with  submission  to  the  laws  of  perception  under 
which  they  are  given.  The  fancies  of  the  poets  and  the  characters 
of  novelists  are  all  thinkable,  but  they  are  not  therefore  actual ; 
many  of  the  facts  they  relate  and  the  incidents  they  describe  are 
credible,  but  they  are  not  on  that  account  to  be  admitted  into  our 
minds  as  probable  in  experience,  nature,  history  and  life ;  so  with 
the  progeny  of  thought  which  circumstances  excite  in  us,  they  are 
thinkable,  and  as  sachmay  be  pleasant  or  painful  in  Uie  impressions 
they  make ;  but  the  fact  of  their  thinkability,  though  it  may  incline 
us  to  give  them  credence,  is  no  proof  that  they  are  credible,  still 
less  can  we  infer  their  probability  from  their  conceivableness.  The 
possible  in  thought  is  not  necessarily  the  probable  in  experience, 
or  the  credible  in  reality.     ConceivaDility  oy  us  is,  inde^,  a  con- 
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dition  of  knoirledf^e,  but  it  is  not  neoessarily  either  a  condition  of 
ezifltence  or  an  evidence  of  actuality.  Yet,  how  frequently  has  a 
plausible,  i.e.,  simply  thinkable,  explanation  of  phenomena  been 
elevated  into  a  condnsion  of  science  and  a  criterion  of  troth ! 
Against  this  rash  tendency  of  mind  the  man  who  wonld  rightly 
conduct  his  understanding  must  diligently  guard,  especially  in  new 
investigations. 

As  an  argument  agaimt  impossibility  thinkability  is  potent ;  as 
an  argument  ybr  possibility  it  ia  quite  irrelevant.  To  say,  for 
aught  we  know,  a  thing  may  be  true  and  in  accordance  with  "  the 
world's  incessant  plan,"  though  a  common,  is  not  a  reasonable  form 
of  thought.  Our  duty,  as  the  possessors  of  thought,  is  to  search 
and  examine  every  concept  of  the  mind,  and  every  impression  re- 
ceived from  the  external  world,  that  we  may  find  the  truth  that  is 
in  them,  and  the  truth  regarding  them,  to  avoid  with  equal  sedu- 
loQsness  assumptions  and  presumptions. 

(3.)  We  have  a  tendency  to  lay  great  etrees  upon  and  to  give  undue 
weight  to  the  little  we  Know^^^espeeiallg  when  little  is  or  can  be 
hnown,  and  hence  to  draw  wide  inferences  from  narrow  premises. 

Logic  tests  reasoning  and  measures  the  amount  of  credence  due 
to  the  inferences  deduced  from  given  statements  of  facts.  Its  chief 
educative  benefit  is  to  restrain  the  too  hasty  and  inaccurate  reason- 
ing to  which  men  are  prone.  Fancy,  conjecture,  and  analogy  are 
so  fertile  in  their  productiveness  that  they  can  provide  "  reasons  as 
plentiful,"  though  seldom  so  good  even,  '*  as  blackberries,"  and  that 
too  without  Falstaff's  abhorrence — "  compulsion."  But  these  rapidly 
extemporized  and  gourd-like  growths  require  to  be  carefully  investi- 

Sated.  and  must  not  be  fallen  in  love  with  at  first  sight — either  for 
ieir  beauty,  their  convenience,  or  their  originality.  They  must 
be  submitted  to  due  tests  and  proper  verification,  and  in  regard  to 
them  the  maxim  of  the  late  amiable  and  estimable  Faraday  is 
etpecially  to  be  considered  as  convejring  the  highest  truth,  "  that 
pomt  of  self- education  which  consists  in  teaching  the  mind  to  resist 
ita  desires  and  inclinations,  until  they  are  proved  to  be  right,  is  the 
most  important  of  all,  not  only  in  things  of  natural  philosophy,  but 
in  every  department  of  daily  life."  The  hot  impatience  of  the  mind 
is  curbed  with  difficulty,  but  curbed  it  must  be  if  we  would  attain 
self-progress,  and  gain  the  proper  landing-places  of  thought.  When 
we  know  little  we  must  infer  with  great  caution,  and  measure  every 
inference  carefully  with  the  foun£ition  on  which  it  rests,  lest  we 
build  our  pyramid  upon  its  apex,  and  find  it  impossible  to  get  it  to 
preserve  its  balance  and  to  conform  to  the  general  laws  of  things, 
while  perched  so  fancifully  on  the  narrow  pivot  of  substantial  know- 
ledge, which  slight  observation  or  imperfect  experiment  has  cleared 
off  for  its  erection. 

(4.)  We  are  apt  to  forget ,  neglect,  or  measure  erroneously  the 
degrees  qfprobabilitg  in  the  evidence  we  reason  from, — The  degrees 
of  probability  form  a  series  beginning  with  mere  possibility  and 
nsmg  up  to  a  moral  certainty,  wnich  only  stops  short  at  infallibility 
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by  not  attaining  demonstration.  Bnt  we  have  no  metre  of  |>rob»» 
bility  exactly  marked  off  and  specially  constructed  to  show  with,  an 
invariable  irrefragibility  of  indication  the  precise  degree  of  likeli* 
hood  to  be  attached  to  any  given  idea  or  sequence  of  impressions. 
In  great  minds  endowed  with  the  tremulous  sensitiveness  of  genius 
this  is  felt  by  the  fine  instinctive  tact  of  their  spirits,  and  noted 
with  the  accuracy  of  mathematics ;  but  in  common  minds  degrees 
of  probability  make  slight  marks,  and  supply  faint  indications  of 
their  nearness  to  deficiency  or  sufficiency  of  proof.  We  seldom 
carefully  or  even  distinctly  mark  in  our  own  thoughts,  still  less  do 
we  announce  or  correeUy  express  in  our  language,  the  degree  of  pro- 
bability which  is  or  ought  to  be  attached  to  our  inferences,  and 
hence  there  is  covered  by  this  one  word  so  large  a  field,  that  there 
is  ample  scope  for  sophistication,  intentional  or  unintentional,  inas* 
much  as  it  stretches  from  the  doubtfully  possible  to  the  morally 
certain,  and  varies  in  the  amount  of  credence  of  which  it  is  w<«ihy 
from  mere  indifferency  to  assent,  opinion,  belief,  and  faith.  To 
acquire  a  conception  of  the  probable,  more  accurate  than  that 
possessed  by  the  vulgar,  is  the  duty  of  every  person  who  eduoatea 
nimself  with  any  degree  of  philosophic  completeness,  and  to  Isspn 
to  avoid  the  common  indefiniteness  attached  to  those  tenns  in 
which  contingency  is  involved,  is  a  prime  requisite  in  a  judiciooa 
thinker. 

(5.)  We  ore  prone  to  believe  anfffaet  or  opinion  which  it  favour^ 
able  to  our  own  views,  ideae^  or  plans. — Into  our  thoughts  we  inject 
a  portion  of  oor  own  vitality,  and  with  it  a  portion  of  our  s^- 
love.  Hence,  we  cherish  our  opinions  with  something  like  the  love 
we  bestow  on  our  children,  our  property/or  our  bodily  frames ;  we 
love  them  because  they  are  ours,  and  learn  to  attach  ourselves  to 
them  with  the  intensity  of  a  possessory  fioeling.  Hence  it  is  that  so 
few  men  can  discuss  any  difficult  point  with  good  nature  and 
respect  for  the  understanding  of  those  against  whose  opinions 
theirs  collide,  and  hence  the  mtter  penMKiality  often  injected  into 
debate  when  we  seem  likely  to  see  the  reasons  which  had  previously 
determined  our  views  swept  away  froin  us  by  sound  logic,  and  to 
find  ourselves  convinced  either  of  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  idl- 
becility.  To  be  calm  and  strong,  to  oe  prompt  to  perceive  an  opin* 
ion,  and  ready  to  withdraw  from  the  maintenance  of  an  argu* 
ment  when  its  falsity  <»  ineffeetivenesa  has  become  apparent  are 
marks  of  a  high  moral  order  of  mind — a  mind  which  recogaiaea 
truth  as  the  beat  d  all  things  for  the  intellect,  and  counts  the 
worth  of  gaining  it  an  ample  reward  for  the  loss  of  his  pet  ideaa 
and  favourite  views.  To  be  able  to  aaeertain  and  eomprehend  tha 
ideas  of  others,  and  to  know  and  appreciate  the  reasons  on  acooont 
of  which  they  are  favourably  entertained,  and  to  be  capabls  of 
waghing,  estimating,  and  comparing  the  evidence  on  which  belief 
is  given  to  them,  are  both  requisites  in  the  mind  of  an^  one  who 
would  keep  his  imderatanding  f*url7»  Ailly»  uid  impartially  open 
far  the  reception  of  truth,  and  be  free  fr^oin  the  opinionatednesa 
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wMoh  inelines  one  to  love  and  welcome  all  that  aeema  to  favour  the 
views  to  which  he  has  made  up  hia  thoughts,  or  the  tenets  he  may 
have  embraced.  We  ought*  on  the  contrary',  to  look  with  the 
gravest  jealousy  on  eveij^  statement  or  fact  which  chimes  in  at  once 
with  our  foregone  theories  and  anticipatory  desires. 

(6.)  An  overweiffki  isfirBquenihf  attached  by  us  to  ike  autkoritiif  of 
men  qf  genius,  distinction,  and  no^e.— -We  are  very  far  indeed  from 
being  desiPous  of  undervaluing  the  rightful  authority  of  the  first 
and  foremost  men  in  the  files  of  time.  But  it  is  very  requisite,  both 
for  their  true  fame  and  our  own  good,  that  we  learn  to  admire 
wisely,  and  consent  to  reverence  the  mighty  men  of  olden  time,  or 
the  distinguished  thinkers  and  writers  of  our  own  age,  discreetly. 
When  the  vote  of  eminent  men  is  presented  to  us  as,  in  itself,  a 
ground  of  belief,  we  have  a  right  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  vote 
in  question — to  inquire,  for  instance,  if  the  matter  on  which  any 
sueh  judgment  is  quoted  was  one  on  which  the  main  might  of  the 
person's  intellect  was  ezereised,  if  the  opinion  was  delivered  deliber- 
ately, and  regarding  a  subject  of  which  the  investigation  was  full, 
if  it  was  given  with  disinterestedness  and  without  motive  for,  or 
probable  liability  to  mistake,  and  if  it  was  expressed  forthright 
on  the  merits  of  the  question,  or  on  some  acoiaental  phase  of  it. 
Moreover,  we  are  entitled  to  ask  whether,  in  either  its  grounds, 
reasoning8,.or  results,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  submit  the  opinion 
giv«i  in  some  form  or  other  to  the  ordinary  examination  of  com- 
mon sense,  or  the  investigative  effort  of  the  logical  powers  or  the 
analytie  faculties. 

We  find  that  we  auist  now  seriously  restrain  our  pen,  though 
the  matter  we  intended  to  eomprise  in  these  jottings  has  not  been 
nearly  exhausted.  We  had  intended  to  include  a  few  words  on 
habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  study,  on  the  art  of  reading  books, 
on  mental  sympathies,  on  the  fonnation  of  summaries  and  epitomes 
of  knowledge,  on  the  way  and  need  of  getting  to  the  sources  of 
infonnation  or  the  authorities  for  facts,  on  the  employment  of  ex- 
perience at  home,  among  relations  and  friends,  in  society,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  others ;  and  on  the  advantage  of  co-operative  efforts, 
ccmipanionship  and  emulation  in  reading,  study,  investigation,  and 
repioduction.  Such  matter  as  may  appropriately  be  brought  before 
our  readers  at  an  affcertime  we  shall  note  down  and  mature  further, 
but  our  present  paper  woold  be  inc(Mnplete  indeed  did  we  omit  to 
insist  on  our  two  next  propositions. 

(7.)  We  should  'endeavour  to  methodize  thought,  reading,  acquisi" 
Hone,  and  efforts, — ^Methodiaation  is  the  grand  secret  of  concentra- 
tion. Knowledge  methodised  packs  well,  and  is  always  available. 
We  must  sommarixe,  epitomise,  even,  if  it  is  possible,  epigrammize 
our  knowledge ;  get  it  set  down  in  essences,  and  put  into  the  least 
possible  bulk,  and  have  it  so  definite  and  precise  that  on  occasion 
the  acquisitions  of  our  studies  may  come  to  us  at  once,  when  we  do 
call  for  them.  We  must  settle  in  our  minds  the  esseutial,  the  col- 
lateral, the  subordinate,  and  tiie  subservient.    We  must  carefully 
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diBcriminate  the  why  and  the  koto  from  the  wherrfcre  and  the  what 
fir.  Dates  mast  be  accurately  allocated,  doings  correctly  assigned, 
doctrines,  discoyeries,  dogmfas,  and  designs,  fairly  arranged ;  dntiee 
plainly  and  pidpably  in^rred  and  setued ;  plans  exactly  marked, 

S arsons  indiyidnalized,  sayings  precisely  remembered,  characters 
onestly  jadged,  events  properly  estimated,  opinions  duly  distin- 
guished from  beliefs,  facts  kept  separate  from  fancies,  inference  be 
eliminted  from  incidents,  speculations  held  aloof  from  science,  and 
realized  knowledge  from  recorded  or  recollected  information. 
Method  is  essential  alike  in  science  and  art,  history  and  biography, 
literature  and  life.  Method  is  the  curator  of  the  acquisitions  of 
the  mind. 

(8.)  We  ought  neither  to  expect  unity  qf  belief  nor  community  of 
opinion  in  ni^n.— Belief  depends  on  CTidence ;  and  the  estimation  of 
evidence  depends  (1)  on  the  qualities  and  powers  of  the  mind,  (2) 
on  the  culture  it  has  received,  (3)  on  the  opportunities  of  investi- 
gation afforded  or  employed.  ^Belief  is  firmest,  though  it  is  not 
therefore  most  correct,  when  there  is  no  opposite  consideration 
effective  in  the  ;mind  against  its  being  held.  The  want  of  opposite 
considerations,  however,  ma}r  arise,  (1)  from  their  not  navin^ 
been  presented,  (2)  from  their  not  having  been  looked  at  investi- 
gatively,  (3)  from  incompetence  to  see  their  incidence  or  feel  their 
force,  (4)  from  the  activity  of  a  passion  or  prejudice  a^inst 
change  or  inquiry.  Doubt,  in  its  form  of  disbelief,  is  liable  to 
similar  definition  and  characteristics.  Doubt  and  belief  are 
alike  impaired  by  the  number  of  contrary  considerations  suggested 
to,  brought  before,  operating  upon,  or  active  within  the  mind. 
On  this  account  it  is  that  it  is  so  necessary  that  man  should  en- 
deavour to  keep  his  mind  as  a  clear  glass  through  which  all 
thoughts  may  ps8,  and  be  seen  as  they  are  without  voluntary  dis- 
tortion or  incompetent  misapprehension.  Due  investigation  will 
produce  true  results  exactly  in  the  proportion  of  the  honesty  and 
sobriety  with  which  they  are  pursued.  But,  inasmuch  as  minds 
differ,  and  the  capacities  of  men  for  receiving,  colligating,  and 
finding  the  consequences  of  thought,  vary,  bdiefs  and  doubts, 
may,  perhaps  must,  be  different  in  degree,  vividness,  importance, 
ana  results ;  and  hence  men  are  not  justified  in  expecting,  still 
less  in  enforcing,  unity  of  belief  and  community  of  opinion.  This 
should  teach  cmurity  of  judgment,  prevent  dogmatism,  and  induce 
to  kindly  controversy  and  just  criticism,  foundea  op  the  merits  of  the 
thought,  not  on  the  supposed  demerits  of  the  person  entertaining  it. 
We  halt  here  and  now.  We  feel  assured  that  to  the  intelligent 
and  earnest  we  have  said  enough.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  enforce, 
by  exhortation,  the  hints  we  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth,  though 
all  the  resources  of  rhetoric  might  well  be  exhausted  in  commen<u- 
tion  of  the  conduct  of  the  understanding. 
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IS  CASLYLE  OB  MACAULAY  THE  GEEATER 

WRITES  P 

CABLTLB—V. 

It  Ib  with  great  pleasure  I  am  able  again  to  make  common  canse 
with  mj  erst  antagonist  E.  S.,  and  to  thank  him  for  an  able  addi- 
tion to  this  debate.  What  he  has  said  is,  notwithstanding  the 
Tulgar  and  impertinent  observation  of  W.  W.  in  last  month's 
Magazine,  wortn  saying,  and  well  said.  Indeed,  his  contributions 
to  the  Controversialist  are  always  welcome  and  deserfing  of  atten- 
tion, however  different  our  own  views  and  principles  may  be.  I 
make  these  remarks  the  more  readily,  as  naving  even  now  to 
encounter  him  in  another  place,  and  will  here  do  my  best  to  act  as 
his  squire  in  defence  of  an  ill-understood  and  much  mis-represented 
writer,  to  whom  my  obligations  are  many,  in  the  matter  not  only  of 
high  enjoyment,  but  of  real  and  enduring  profit  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  his  works.  Whether,  then,  does  Carlyle  or  Macaulay 
stand  on  the  higher  level  of  intellectual  power  P  and  which  exerts 
the  wider  and  better  influence  upon  thought  and  on  endeavour  P 
Such  is  the  true  definition,  in  my  view,  of  the  question  before  us. 
It  is  an  estimate  of  the  relative  character,  and  spirit,  and  strength 
of  the  two  authors,  as  illustrated  by  their  written  and  spoken 
words.  Speeches  are  in  the  present  day  as  truly  publications,  or 
means  for  moving  the  minds  and  feelings  of  men,  as  those  which 
are  directly  committed  to  type,  without  passing  through  the  inter- 
mediate stage  of  oratorical  delivery. 

Comparison  between  the  two  is  extremely  difficult,  and  would  in 
all  probability  never  have  been  instituted  but  for  the  accident,  as 
E.  I>.  puts  it,  of  both  having  been  occupied  in  historical  presenta- 
tion, and  both  having  come  prominently  before  the  public  eye  as 
masters,  according  to  their  mdividual  styles,  in  the  writing  of 
English  prose.  They  are  wholly  unlike,  moving  in  distinct  planes, 
and  because  of  the  dissimilarity  m  their  purposes,  and  in  the  powers 
requisite  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  puiposes,  must  be  judged 
according  to  different  canons,  and  measured  by  different  standards. 

Carlyle  is  a  teacher,  a  prophet — proclaiming  its  ^  great  want  to  a 
materialistic  and  indifferent  generation,  with  something  of  the  force 
and  fervour  of  the  old  Hebrew  seers,  and  developing  with  philo- 
sophic insight  the  great  lessons  of  the  past,  and  the  light  they 
throw  upon  the  duties  and  destinies  of  humanity.  Macaulay  is 
simply  a  narrator  of  external  facts.  He  seldom  pierces  below  the 
surface,  and  in  consequence  sees  little  and  exhibits  less  of  the  great 
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forces  operant  in  the  world,  and  gradually  shaping  out  its  history 
and  future. 

The  one  gives  principles  to  the  soul,  to  stimulate  and  guide 
its  growth  into  true  nobleness  and  service,  in  faithful,  earnest  per- 
formance of  the  duties  which  lie  nearest  to  his  hand.  The  other 
only  seeks,  on  the  common  level  of  ordinary  criticism,  the  adjust- 
ment of  outward  opinions,  having  little  if  any  connection  with  the 
inner  lUe  and.  spirit  of  the  man.  If  he  represents  nobleness,  it  is 
approached  only  from  the  historical  or  literary  side,  and  though 
admired,  is  not  sought  out  and  set  forth  with  the  glowing  stren^h 
of  like-souled  appreciation  for  an  example  and  attraction.  Com- 
pare the  different  treatment  of  the  Puritans  in  the  pages  of  the  two 
writers,  and,  Carlyle's  power  and  fulness'  of  enthusiastic  sympathy 
andj  vivid  reproduction  will  be  found  far  in  advance  of  that  ex* 
hibited  by  Macaulay.  Thus,  as  we  have  said,  the  planes  in  which 
the  two  minds  move  are  distinct,— one  far  above  the  other,  and  not 
to  be  brought  into  competition  with  it.  Their  functions  and  aims 
are  widely  separate,  and  call  different*faculties  into  use. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  Carlyle  is  not  an 
ordinary  moralist,  retailing  the  stereotyped  ethical  phraaeologv  and 
coDunonplaces  of  the  creeds.  His  teachings  break  forth  with  the 
native  power  of  conviction,  and  of  vivid  realization  of  their  tran- 
scendent necessity  and  importance.  They  are  as  part  of  his  own 
soul,  whioh  has  fought  its  fiery  way  to  the  essentials — ^the  central 
principles  and  laws — of  all  true  worth  and  rightness.  Hence  the 
force  with  which  they  are  ureed,  and  the  greatness  of  the  influence 
which  they  have  exerted.  Their  very  simplicity  often  causes  this 
real  force  to  be  ignored,  or  mistaken  £)r  sound  and  fury,  but  on  fair 
consideration  it  will  be  seen  that  few  authors  indeed  have  shown  a 
prophetic  insight  like  Carlvle's,  able  to  separate  between  essentials 
ina  non-essentials— or  rather,  between,  internal  spirit  and  exterior 
form — in  a  matter  so  bound  ud  with  prejudice  and  surrounded 
with  tradition,  and  to  set  forth  the  former  in  such  wise  as  direotiy 
to  appeal  to  the  higher  nature  of  his  readers,  and  to  receive  im- 
mediate and  spontaneous  recognition. 

When  we  come  down  from  the  region  of  absolute,  ideal  truth,  and 
its  stem  and  strong  enforcement,  Macaulay,  incur  view,  has  largely 
the  advantage.  This  is  simply  by  the  fact  of  his  dealing  more 
with  the  circumstantial  life  of  man,  and  becoming  conversant  with 
social  and  political  phenomena  of  the  minor  class  to  a  degree  which 
Carlyle  has  never  attempted  or  appreciated.  Looking  at  these 
honestly,  he  could  but  note  the  determination  of  events  iu  Uie 
direction  of  popular  power';  and  finding  this  to  accord  fully  with 
what  he  had  learned  of  the  deeper  history  of  our  nation  and  of  the 
world,  he  devoted  his  fine  and  orilliant  talents  with  genuine  faiths 
fulness  to  advance  the  great  progression.  Carlyle's  defence  of  Uie 
Jamaica  atrocities,  and  hostility  to  the  late  extension  of  the  snfirage» 
have  certainly  been  the  reverse  of  this.  But  while  politically  aidmg 
with  Macaulay,  I  hold  that  the  (pinions  and  conduct  of  Carlyle^ 
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nlatire  to  these  amd  ftiatilftr  matteri*  are  not  a  legitimate  outcome  of 
hk  plulosophy,  bat  rather  the  Easnlt  of  an  exaggerated,  unbalanoed 
deTdopment  ol  one  side  alonew  An  error  of  jodgmeat  and  of  feel* 
ing  does  not  in  any  appreciable  degree  affect  the  qaestion  aa  to  the 
companthre  epiritval  and  mental  grandeur  of  the  men. 

Oontrut  "  Heroea  and  Hero-Worship  "  with  the  **  EeBaye/'  the 
"French  Bevolution"  and  "Cromwell"  with  the  "Hiatory  of 
Saflaad,"  and  the  tmth  of  my  remarka  will  become  apparent.  The 
oae  writer  seema  to  deal  with  things  themselves,  and  to  present 
tiiem  with  the  striking  distinotoeaa  of  reality ;  the  other  only  with 
their  q»pearaiice8, — the  wares  and  commotions  of  society  and  life, 
r^her  than  the  powers  at  work  beneath  the  surface,  from  which. 
alone  tiliese  receive  their  being  and  importance. 

The  infinence  of  Macaulay  in  detenmmng  the  calibre  and  character 
of  hii  readers  can  scarcely  be  appreciated,  by  reason  of  its  small- 
new  ;  that  of  Carlyle  is  nnsarpassed,  perhaps  unequalled,  by  any 
OQoiMDporary  thinker.  Who  goes  to  the  former  to  renew  his  spirit 
for  the  strain  and  stress  of  life,  to  nerve  his  arm  for  the  battle  of 
rightfulnesa  and  truth,  or  to  increase  his  faith  in  the  Eoal  issue  of 
toe  world-wide  struggle  between  the  heroic  and  the  selfish,  the 
holy  and  the  impure  r  But  in  studying  Carlyle,  his  clarion  calls 
thnll  along  the  blood,  quickening  it  into  worship  and  ardour  for 
the  noble  and  the  high,  and  we  become  conscious  of  inflowing 
vigour,  and  imparted  enthusiasm,  constancy,  and  courage. 

Carlyle  has  toned  the  thought  of  his  generation,  and  giyen  an 
upward  impulse  to  its  preaching,  its  literature,  and  its  work.  Weak 
imitators  he  has  doubtless  had,  and  many ;  but  this  is,  more  than 
othawise,  a  testimony  to  his  ^eatness.  The  undistinguished  are 
not  honoured  by  even  such  a  disagreeable  and  unworthy  witness  to 
their  strenf^th.  But  in  Macaulay,  there  is  no  sufficiently  distinctive 
^striking  characteristic  to  be  copied. 

la  point  of  style,  the  diversity  and  inequality  is  singularly  great. 
Uacanlay'a  sweet,  clear,  simnle  diction  is  beautiful,  out  has  little 
Kttbstance  to  satisfy  continuea  familiarity.  What  it  contains  is  for 
the  most  part  fully  seen  at  once.  The  thoughts  are  not  such  as  to 
need  a  re«perusal  for  their  more  thorough  comprehension.  Carlyle 
is  very  dilTerent  in  this^  His  sentences  are  weighted  with  import* 
sat  tteaoing.  His  thoughts  are  deep,  laying  hold  upon  eternal 
tmths ;  instead  of  unbroken  deamess  and  simplicity  we  have,  it  is 
true  oecanonal  obscurity ;  but  with  it  all  there  is  a  continual  glow  of 
genius  tikmg  his  pages,  irradiatiog  the  solemnities  through  which 
the  author  pierces  his  earnest  and  fearless  way.  There  are  flashes 
u  of  the  aerried  lightning  leiming  from  its  dark  thunder-lair,  and 
hoe  deep  qjuet  tracts  as  of  ue  inflnite  azure  seen  between  the 
Uadknees  of  the  gathering  clouds.  Beauty,  terror,  tenderness,  are 
pnsent  every wheve—proauctn  of  a  lofty  imagination  blended  with 
ft  gjooine  emotional  *'  possession  "  by  the  thought  and  theme. 

Ihe  Teraatility  of  Macaxday  speaks  but  little  in  his  favour.  He 
was  able  to  do  everything  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  to  do  it  welly 
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but  that  point  marks  where  talent  ends  and  genins  begins.  Carlyle 
is  a  free  citizen  of  the  one  realm,  Macaulay  of  the  other.  From 
this  come  "  practical "  men,  who  can  do  the  thines  that  have  to  be 
done  now  ;  but  from  that  poets,  rerealers,  men  orgenios,  who  seize 
hold  of  trath  and  bring  it  down  to  men,  that  little  by  little  it  may 
work,  and  transform,  in  due  time,  the  current  notions,  and  the  very 
actions,  laws,  and  objects  of  communities  and  states. 

While  sensible  of  Macaulay's  manifold  high  qualities,  and  that 
in  many  respects  he  is  to  be  considered  great,  I  am  compelled  to 

5 lace  him  in  the  former,  or  temporary  class,  while  acknowledging 
homas  Carlyle  as  belonging  to  the  latter,  and  to  the  ages ;  and 
therefore  I  must  answer  the  question  as  to  which  is  greater  em- 
phatically in  favour  of  Carlyle. 

Oswestry,  W. 

CABLTLB.— VT. 

^  Cablyle's  pre-eminence  we  thought  was  indisputable.  What 
literary  man  is  it  possible  to  place  in  the  same  ranic  with  Goethe's 
friend,  Cromwell's  defender,  and  the  only  preacher  by  whom  the 
true  lessons  of  the  French  reyolution  have  been  sounded  in  men's 
ears  so  as  to  re-echo  into  their  souls  P  Macaulay's  is  a  name 
worthy  of  much  admiration,  bat  he  occupies  a  lower  place  by  far 
than  that  on  which  Carlyle  stands,  secure  of  an  ererlastrng  memory. 
Both  Macaulay  and  he  are  remarkable  for  extent  and  copiousness 
of  acquirement ;  for  pictorial  vividness  and  vigour  of  memory ;  for 
immense  reading;  and  avid  eagerness  for  knowledge.  But  Ma- 
caulay is  a  man  of  acquisitions ;  Carlyle  is  betides  a  man  of  thoughts. 
Macaulay  could  construct  an  elegant  model  of  the  life  of  the  past ; 
Carlyle  re-creates  and  revivifies  history.  I^o  language  like  his 
has  ever  been  able  to  tell  the  "  truth .  clad  in  hell-fire,"  of  that 
terrible  mixture  of  sin  and  sorrow,  effort  and  endurance,  suffering 
and  luxury,  holy  indignation  and  unholy  revelry,  or  rather,  devilry ; 
quivering  grief  and  fiendish  rage,  falsehood  overtaken  by  fate  and 
pride  flung  down  to  perdition,  royalty  become  reckless,  revolution 
grown  remorseless,  and  patience  itself  made  pain^the  incarnate 
Satanism  of  that  wild  epoch.  It  was  with  a  good  deal  of  contempt, 
We  admit,  Lord  Jeffrev  spoke  of  him  as  "  a  person  of  talent,"  but 
the  critic  himself  would  now  be  thought  to  have  described  himself 
and  not  Carlyle  in  that  phrase  of  moderate  praise.  If  in  a  com- 
pany of  thinkers  the  question  were  proposed  for  consideration — 
What  man  among  the  authors  of  Britain  is  most  undoubtedly 
possessed  of  genius  P — we  are  sure  that  no  second  name  would  be 
mentioned,  but  that  with  one  consent  the  name  of  Carlyle  would  be 
that  which  would  be  fixed  upon.  If  we  were  to  ask,  Who  is  the 
most  notable  historian  of  our  ageP  though  some  might  think  of 
Macaulay,  Hallam,  Arnold,  Alison,  Froude,  ^rescott,  Mottley, 
all  hesitation  would  vanish  when  they  came  to  the  name  of  Carlyle ; 
for  the  intense  fascination  of  poetry,  combined  with  the  iliarveUoua 
research  which  history  demands,  are  united  in  his  works  into  a 
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tnnflfosed  mass  of  *'  riches  fineless."  We  bare  only  to  look  at  the 
literary  labours  of  bis  forty-five  years  of  toil  as  a  "  bookmaker  " 
to  see  wbat  a  wonder-worker  among  authors  be  is.  He  baa  founded 
a  form  of  history  so  sculpturesque,  or  rather  we  should  say,  so 
livin^ly  dramatic,  that  Shakspere  alone  excels  him  in  historical 
creativeness. 

M.  T.  complains  that  this  "  question  is  by  no  means  fairly  put " 
(August,  1867,  p.  Ill),  because  Macaulay's  entire  life  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  Carlyle's,  and  he  seems  to  think  that  Garlyle  has 
done  no  work  in  his  day  but  in  literature.  He  forgets  the  arduous 
toil  which  was  required  of  Carlyle  to  rise  into  his  position  at  all. 
He  was  a  farmer's  son — a  farmer  blessed  with  but  a  small  portion 
of  this  world's  goods.  Macaulay  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  man, 
his  relations  were  influential,  and  his  pathway  in  life  was  smoothed 
for  him  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  All  that  wealth,  influence,  interest, 
aectly  connection,  andparty  prepossessions  could  do  for  Macaulay 
was  done.  He  had  Hannah  More  for  an  intellectual  nurse;  he 
was  the  pet  of  Clapham  school,  of  which  his  father  was  patron 
in  chief;  and  he  was  provided  with  the  best  "  coaching  "  that  could 
be  had  to  fit  him  for  a  "run"  through  "  Trin.  Coll.  Camb."  He 
had  Brougham  for  an  adviser  in  oratory,  he  had  the  literary  con- 
ductors of  the  Christian  Observer  as  his  "  schoolmasters  "  to  bring 
him  up  to  KnighVs  Quarterly,  and  when  he  became  a  lawyer  and 
politician  of  the  Whig  party,  he  had  the  Edinburgh  JReview  set  to 
welcome  him  into  their  coterie.  With  Carlyle  all  was  difierent ;  a 
boyhood  of  privation,  with  the  run  of  the  parish  school  and  a  short 
stay  at  Annan  ;  then  his  studies  in  Edinburgh  University,  where  he 
sustained  himself  by  private  tuition,  walking  by  slow  stages  from 
the  metropolis  to  Ecclefechan,  to  save  the  costs  of  transit ;  and  when 
he  turned  his  steps  from  the  Church,  he  became  a  hack  compiler 
for  a  cydopsedia,  and  supported  himself  as  a  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics. His  way  in  life  was  full  of  the  briars  of  opposition.  His 
father  was  a  member  of  "the  most  straitest  sect "  of  Dissenting  Calvin- 
istic  Presbyterians,  but  he  pursued  his  studies  for  the  National 
Church.     His  views  in  that  regard  collapsed,   and  he  left  the 

Eriesthood  of  sects  for  the  priesthood  of  letters  —  touched,  we 
ave  been  told,  by  the  eloquence  of  Fichte  and  the  influence  of 
Goethe.  He  took  to  literature  as  a  makeshift  at  first,  but  became 
convinced,  in  the  after-space  of  his  career,  that  in  that  lay  the  core 
of  effectiveness  for  a  man  like  him.  His  literary  career  was  com- 
menced amid  difficulties,  and  continued  against  the  entreaties  of 
friends,  the  protestations  of  critics,  and  the  intimations  of  exhausted 
finances.  With  Schiller  he  made  his  first  start  on  the  road 
to  fame  contemporaneously  with  the  great  Miltonic  essay  with 
which  Macaulay  leaped  into  fame — and  never  rose  higher.  For  the 
first  time,  in  1827,  the  circles  of  their  lives  touched  in  the  £din' 
hurah  Bevieu) ;  for  therein  Macaulay  discoursed  on  "  Machiavelli," 
whue  Carlyle  gave  his  impressions  of  "  Jean  Paul  Eichter "  and 
**  The  State  of  German  Literature."    In  1828  again  they  flourished 
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in  the  same  pages,  the  former  making  Hallam  his  topic,  the  latter 
Bums,  No  one  can  peruse  these  reviews  without  feeling  the 
difference  between  Macaulay  and  Carljle,  and  yielding  immediate 
assent  to  the  affirmative  of  the  question  here  proposed,  "  Is  Carlyle 
or  Macaulay  the  greater  writer?  "  Let  M.  T.  allow  for  the  toil  of 
endeavour  which  brought  the  Ecclefechan-bom  peasant  up  to  the 
same  platform  as  the  Bothley  Temple  child.  Side  by  side  after 
this  we  may  read  their  works,  and  as  we  do  so  the  fact  of  the 
superiority  of  Carlyle  to  Macaulay  becomes  more  thoroughly 
established  in  one's  mind.  Indeed,  M.  T.'s  argument  comes  ail 
over  to  our  side,  for  T.  B.  Macaulay  had  an  opportunity  of  en- 
larging the  sphere  of  his  experience  of  men  and  things  far  beyond 
that  granted  to  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  he  ought  therefore  to  have 
been  the  more  able  to  "  create  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death  "  for 
historic  studies.  But  it  is  not  to  the  legislator  and  the  parliamen- 
tarian that  we  owe  nhilosophieal  views  of  the  nature  and  progress 
of  history ;  it  is  to  tne  earnest  student  who  settled  in  Chelsea,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  thinking  out  of  this  grand  problem  which 
history  involves. 

In  this  Weuinickiivo  (I  know  not  where)  history  came  to  him  as 
Devil's  Dirt  (**  Teufelsdrockh "),  and  he  oast  upon  it  the  spells  of 

Senius,  whereupon  it  became  transformed  into  a  revelation  of 
TemesiSf  and  a  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  the  righteousness  of 
God ;  whereas  Macaulay  made  history  appear  a  long  and  prosy 
argument  for  the  essential  Whiggery  of  the  Divine  Being. 

M.  T.  charges  Carlyle  with  unreality,  and  asserts  for  Maeaulay 
a  due  attention  to  realism.  But  it  is  patent  to  every  reader  thi^ 
Macaulay  aggregates  where  Carljrle  congregates,  and  exhibits  where 
Carlyle  dramatises.  No  quotations  could  prove  these  more  per- 
tinently, perhaps,  than  those  which  M.  T.  brings  forward ;  and  if  any- 
thing is  able  to  refute  M.  T/s  opinion,  the  odious  comparison  he  haa 
instituted  will  amply  suffice.  Similarly,  we  f>hall  leave  the  passages 
M.  T.  has  quoted  to  form  the  best  possible  condemnation  of  his  own 
decision.  We  do  not,  of  course,  attempt  to  rival  M.  T.'s  smartnesa 
— flippancy,  we  might  call  it,  did  not  a  sense  of  editorial  oversight 
warn  us  that  the  language  of  disparagement  is  not  argument.  We 
cannot  believe  that  any  one  who  reads  the  able  catena  of  extraots 
which  H.  K.  has  produced  in  proof  of  the  superior  merits  of 
Csrlyle  can  possibly  adhere  to  M.  T.'s  estimate  of  Maeaulay. 

But  we  must  pass  on  now  to  the  paper  of  £.  N.  A.,  whos» 
strange  conceit  of  quoting  Maoaulay's  notice  of  Gulliver  as  a 
colossus  in  lilliput,  and  a  manikin  in  Brobdignag,  seems  to  us  a 
singukriy  out^of-place  sort  of  thing,-^to  be,  in  facC  ^uite  irrelative 
—unless,  indeed,  he  intends  tacitly  to  oompliment  himself  and  his 
companions  in  opinion  on  being  the  Brobdignagians,  in  whose 
eon^an^  Carlyle  is  Grildrig,  md  his  opponents  on  being  the 
Lilliputians,  among  whom  he  stands  as  a  colossus.  We  only  guess 
that  this  is  his  intent  from  the  big  style  he  adopts. 

He  says  Carlyle  has  "  palterM  with  his  oonseienoe "  (p.  •8£2)> 
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Could  mortal  man  aver  any  charge  affainst  Carlyle  which  is  less 
supportable  br  evidence  P  The  man  who  forsakes  the  sect  of  his 
father  aud  beloyed  Zion  of  his  mother  to  study  for  the  kirk  from 
whieh  it  was  a  secession ;  who,  when  he  found  that  kirk  to  which 
lie  had  gone  demanded  an  allegiance  which  he  could  not  yisld, 
threw  up  thd  chances  of  life,  and  would  not  utter  the  credo,  I 
believe,  of  the  reverend  hierarchies  on  whom  his  progress  in  the 
world  depended ;  the  man  who  in  isolated  bravery  courts  Litera- 
ture to  his  side  in  Craigenputtock,  and  secures  servitude  to  her  in 
Chelsea— a  lifelong  servitude, — palter  with  his  conscience !  Why, 
anow  is  black,  frost  is  a  furnace  seven  times  heated,  sunshine  is 
blank  darkness,  and  roses  are  cuttings  from  cucumbers,  if  Carlyle 
is  a  moral  sham !  Head  his  works  from  beginning  to  end,  survey 
bis  life  from  its  dawn  in  the  shadow  of  fiirrenswark  Hill  to  its 
lonely  widowhood  of  sadness  in  Chelsea,  and  not  an  atom  of  proof 
of  insincerity  stains  the  white  radiance  of  the  page  of  his  life. 
"  The  supreme  worth  of  silence  "  he  proclaims  assuredly,  but  not 
when  God's  truth  is  to  be  spoken,  or  man's  history  is  to  be  told, 
that  he  may  learn  from  the  past  to  abstain  from  the  gratification 
of  "the  damonic  nature  in  man."  Aberdeen  was  a  university  on 
which  he  had  no  claim,  but  Edinburgh  was  the  place  of  his  own 
university  education,  such  as  it  was.  "The  case  being  altered 
alters  the  case,"  and  Carlyle  might  justifiably  accept  the  status  of 
rector  in  the  £eformed  University  of  Edinburgh,  while  he  would 
not  accept  the  rectorship  of  the  moribund  Marischal  College  in 
which  he  had  no  interest,  and  with  which  he  had  no  connection. 

E.  N.  A.'8  quotations  from  Carljle  and  Macaulay  prove  only 
that  Macaulay  displayed  himself  and  gave  a  chapter  of  his  History 
to  the  youths  of  Glasgow,  while  Carlyle's  autooiographical  remi- 
niscences helped  to  change  his  university,  and  to  make  it  worthy 
of  his  being  its  rector ;  the  former  was  a  laudator  temporis  pra^ 
smUut  while  the  other  refused  to  flatter  even  his  living  masters — 
thou^  he  loved  them  well. 

E.^.  A.  speaks  of  the  singular  defection  of  Carlyle  from  Eeform 
p.  361).  He  has  forgotten  or  neglects  that  Carlyle  has  never 
looked  on  Government  otherwise  than  as  "  true  guidance  in  ret'irn 
for  loving  obedience,"  and  loyalty  as  the  right  of  royalty  when 
the  "  true  guidance  "  was  given ;  and  we  may  note  that  Carlyle  has 
always  preached  self-refonn  as  the  chief  and  prime  of  duties :  from 
this  theory  he  has  made  no  defection.  The  cry  of  Eeform  so 
popular  in  our  day  is  either  "  an  imbecility  or  a  Machiavelianism," 
— ^shows  oither  that  the  Government  is  no  longer  rex,  that  good 
•ease  is  no  longer  lex,  and  that  in  the  grex  only  is  wisdom  to  be 
Jbnnd,  though  that  is  known  to  bo  sadly  untrue ;  or  that  the  GK>« 
vemment  tlunk  that  by  persuading  men  they  are  ruling  themselves, 
they  may  drive  them  any.  whither  they  choose.  In  either  way, 
the  reform  as  we  have  it  is  not  the  reform  Carlyle  advocates, 
which  is  all  summed  up  in  the  words,  "  Be  sincere !  We  cannot 
admit  the  righteousness  of  E.  N.  A.'s  objections,  and  we  feel  that 


i 
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his  paper  must  have  the  effect  of  proving  how  hollow  and  shallow 
the  advocates  of  Macaulay  must  be. 

We  certainly  would  have  been  glad  to  quote  some  of  our 
favourite  passages  from  this  our  favourite  author ;  but  an  editor's 
edict,  we  presume,  is  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and 
cannot  be  effectively  traversed.  Hence  we  are  put  to  a  disad- 
vantage as  compared  with  M.  T.  and  E.  N.  A. :  we  shall  not,  how- 
ever, complain,*  far  less  remonstrate,  for  we  acknowledge  that  in 
these  articles  quotation  has  been  carried  too  far. 

In  every  point  of  view  we  think  Carlyle  excels  Macaulay — in  ori- 
ginal power,  in  acquisition,  in  energy  of  intellect  and  character,  in 
consistency  of  life,  in  moral  courage  and  reliability,  in  nobility  of 
life  and  in  worth  of  effort.  We  cannot  think  how  any  one  is  able  to 
regard  the  historian  of  a  party  superior  to  the  historian  of  purity, 
ana  the  ess^st  of  Whiggism  greater  than  the  essayist  oflntel- 
lectualism.  We  have  given  our  reasons,  and  now  we  give  our 
vote — that  Carlyle  is  greater  as  a  writer  than  Macaulay.    It.  M.  A. 

MACAULAY. — V. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  question  should  have  arisen  in  ao. 
age  like  ours,  when  so  many  are  led  astray  by  gaudy  glitter  and 
extravagance.  Do  we  not  see  the  same  thing  in  all  its  forms, 
viz.,  the  predominant  attractiveness  of  sensationalism  P  In  novels, 
sensationalism  is  triumphant ;  in  poetry,  only  the  spasmodic  can 

Sain  a  hearing ;  in  the  drama,  the  upholsterer  and  the  machinist 
o  more  for  the  successful  run  of  a  play  than  the  genius  of  the 
author  or  the  talents  of  the  player ;  in  amusements,  the  posturer 
and  the  gymnast  must  risk  life  and  limb  before  he  can  wm  praise 
or  pudding;  in  journalism,  too,  starling  effects  are  aimed  at  as 
indispensable  to  popularity ; — the  entire  purpose  being  to  get 
hold  of  what  will  (as  the  phrase  goes)  ^'  takel"  Even  History,  we 
stately,  the  solemn,  the  decorous,  "philosophy  teaching  by  example," 
has  been  brought  to  this  same  low  pitch,  and  has  been  compelled 
to  exhibit  herself  in  the  spangles,  posturings,  and  sudden  magie- 
wand  changes  of  a  pantomime.  Hence  the  "  French  Eevolution  " 
has  been  written  by  Carlyle  as  a  tragi-comedy ;  and  "  Frederick 
the  Great "  has  been  manufactured  into  a  monstrous  six-volumed 
panoramic  masquerade.  We  have  glimpses  of  marvellous  insight 
into  human  motives,  splendid  scenic  reproductions,  with  streaks 
of  poetry  stretching  over  them  occasionally,  like  the  colourings  of 
the  rainbow  against  the  dark  sky ;  sometimes  we  have  humour  of 
a  ^im,  saturnine,  scofi&ng  character;  and  often  grotesque  por- 
traits, quaint  remarks,  and  exaggerated  estimates  of  men  or  events, 
in  the  works  of  Carlvle.  But  we  find  nothing  consistent,  nothing 
elaborated  into  sucn  artistic  unity,  that  we  can  ap]^rehend  the 
entire  sum  of  the  product  brought  before  us.  Im{)etuosity,  fervour, 
impulsive  vehemence,  audacity  of  phrase,  and  violent  contortions 
of  circumstances,  we  find ;  a  sort  or  maniacal  strength  and  wanton 
digressiveness  makes  itself  felt;    but   the  graoeml  poise    and 
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subtle  oompositenesa  of  healthy  vitality  tre  do  not  think  is  often 
to  be  seen  m  the  writings  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  In  Macaulay  all  is 
different.  He  is  clear  in  diction,  logical  in  the  consecuti^eness  of 
bis  story,  and  Tigorous  in  his  narrations.  His  epithets  are  well 
chosen,  his  illustrations  are  clcTer,  and  his  antitheses,  alliterations, 
and  allusions  are  almost  always  happ^.  His  critical  insight  into  life 
was,  it  is  true,  more  that  of  a  politician  than  of  a  philosopher.  But 
this,  so  far  firom  being  a  drawback  in  an  historian,  is  a  notable 
gift ;  for  men  seldom  act  as  philosophy  dictates,  they  much  more 
iireqnently  act  from  policy.  It  may  be  said  that  he  knew  men, 
not  man ;  and  the  saying  would  be  to  a  great  extent  just,  but  so 
far  as  it  would  be  just  it  would  be  a  commendation,  for  an  his- 
torian has  to  deal  with  men,  while  the  philosopher  deals  with  man. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  in  the  diaracter  of  these  two  great 
authors,  whose  names  are  brought  into  juxtaposition  in  this  de* 
bate,  that  they  should  have  written  on  so  many  points,  bringing 
the  same  material  facts  under  review.  The  reader  who  is  con- 
versant with  the  articles  written  by  both  on  "Johnson,"  can 
scarcely  fail  to  see  that,  able  as  both  articles  are,  and,  in  fact,  almost 
essential  to  a  full  estimate  of  the  strange  dictator  of  letters  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  characters  of  the  writers  ought  to  be  put 
in  contrast  rather  than  in  comparison  with  each  other.  Carlyle 
writes  a  "  Johnsoniad  "  rather  than  a  biography ;  and  Macaulay 
alone  gives  us  a  true  presentment  of  the  man  in  his  habit  as  he 
lived. 

In  their  opinions  on  Protestantism  and  on  Puritanism  they  seem 
to  me  to  be  equally  orthodox ;  and  at  the  same  time  Carlyle  appears 
to  me  to  write  as  an  outsider,  as  one  who  had  not  felt  in  lumself 
the  fervid  religiousness  of  the  revolutions  in  which  these  forms  of 
life  took  their  rise ;  while  Macaulay,  though  naturally  phlegmatic, 
and  averse  to  the  exhibition  of  emotion,  warms  up  when  he  requires 
to  recite  any  noble  deed,  inspired  by  religious  feeling ;  he  may 
sneer  at  the  style  of  it,  but  he  never  scorns  the  spirit  from  which  it 
emanates.  In  this  he  excels  Carlyle,  who  reserves  his  bitterest 
contempt  for  the  religious  spirit,  and  scoffs  at  the  holiest  of  the 
sours  possessions ;  who  speaks  of  the  traditions  and  incredibilities 
of  Christianity  and  of  its  doctrines  as,  if  stars,  only  ''  certain  old 
Jew  ones  which  have  gone  out"  Carlyle  exiles  Christianity  from 
the  human  soul  as  a  "  creed  outworn.  Macaulay  always  spoke  of 
it  as  the  creed  of  hope,  the  mainstay  of  humanity,  and  the  mightiest 
missionary  momentum  in  the  agencies  of  earth.  Macaulay  fought 
for  freedom  for  the  slave  and  enfranchisement,  while  Carlyle  looks 
on  Eeform  as  "  shooting  Niagara." 

Macaulay 's  "Essays"  stand  favourable  comparison  with  Car- 
lyle's  "  Miscellanies,  inasmuch  as  they  are  more  akin  to  human 
life,  and  are  handled  so  as  to  be  explanatory,  not  enigmatical. 
Thej  possess,  too,  in  a  great  measure,  a  unity  of  interests.  They 
form,  tor  the  most  part,  chapters  in  modem  history,  so  brilliant  and 
fcdl  as  to  be  unapproachable  in  excellence ;  while  Carlyle's  are  shreds 
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and  patches '  from  studies  in  German  literatare,  or  chiaratcmro 
portraits  etched  amid  the  flare  and  flicker  of  the  French  Sevola- 
tion.  Macaolay  is  the  great  historian  of  onr  age,  pleasant  as  « 
noTcl,  brilltant  as  a  gallery  of  iUnstrations,  and  exciting  as  a  drama. 
His  history  is  yet  minute  in  detail,  perspicaoos  in  order,  abundant 
in  materials,  yaried  in  narratire,  translucent  in  style,  and  fuU  in 
the  contents  of  it.  E.  D.  quotes  a  youthful  production  (p.  179) 
whidb  happens  to  contain  a  passage  tluit  may  be  misconstrued,  and 
following  a  Times  critic,  seexs  tomake  it  appear  that  this  irrelevant 
quotation  was  expressiye  of  a  fixed  theory  of  historical  composition, 
but  he  has  not  substantiated  his  opinion,  got  at  second  hand  for 
this  old  Times  critique.  Macaulay's  History  has  been  subjected 
to  the  most  searching  and  microscopic  criticism  by  the  enemies  of 
his  opinions,  and  so  long  as  he  was  alike  few  found  themselres  able 
to  bnng  proof  of  any  charge  of  the  sort  alluded  to  by  E.  D.,  which, 
out  of  me  enormous  receptacles  of  his  memory,  he  was  incompetent 
to  defend  himself  against,  and  prore  himself  to  be  in  the  right. 
£.  D.,  too,  forgets  to  quote  the  same  critique  which  contains  those 
words  most  thoroughly  opposed  to  his  view  of  the  question  in  de- 
bate. It  is  said  in  it,  ''What  a  grasp  it  evinces!  what  a  light  it 
sheds  frequently  on  the  obscurest  data  I  what  a  welcome  shock  it 
gives  to  our  torpid  recollections  !  No  man  living  eould  have  written 
two  such  volumes,** — thus  expressly  excluding  Carlyle  from  being 
able  to  compare  with  Macautay  as  a  writer. 

Here  is  the  opinion  of  the  judicious  and  trustworthy  Prof.  Wm. 
Spalding,  on  the  merits  of  Maoaulay  :•— 

**  Oar  illastrioashistorian  unites  to  a  degree  veiy  seldom  attained,  extensive 
and  various  information  with  hia  extraordinary  power  of  impressive  represen- 
tation ;  and  there  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  range  of  onr  literature  any  parallel 
to  the  readiness,  and  aptness,  and  fulness  with  which  his  stores  of  knowledge 
are  poured  forth  in  illustration  of  the  objects  he  contemplates.  3Caoaulay's 
gfsat  work  has  already  shown  that  history  may  be  written  as  it  nerer  was 
written  before ;  at  once  telling  the  national  story  with  accuraey  and  force, 
making  it  at  lively  as  a  novel,  through  tooofaes  of  individual  interest,  and 
teaching  precious  truths  with  fieiscinating  eloquence,  whether  by  individual 
hintsorin  elaborate  dissertation." — **Sistory  ofSmglish  Literature,^*  p.  402. 

And  here  is  the  opinion  which  the  same  calm  thinker  and  great 
master  of  a  knowledge  of  style  has  formed  of  the  rival  in  this  debate, 
set  up  by  H.  K.,  E.  D.,  &c.,  for  superior  admiration : — 

"The  langusge  and  the  thoughts  [of  Thomas  Cariyle]  alike  set  at  nought 
all  hereditary  rules ;  the  one  as  much  as  the  other  compounded  of  elements 
English  and  German;  with  elements,  predominant  over  all,  which  no 
name  would  fit  except  that  of  the  author.  In  respect  of  opinions,  Gariyle 
himself  perhaps,  and  certainly  his  most  ardent  disciples,  would  soom  that 
he  should  be  suspected  of  orthodoxy,  or  acquiescence  in  doctrines  genevally 
admitted,  on  any  question  whatever.  In  sentiment,  again,  a  generous  ex- 
pansiveaess  alternates  painfoUy  with  despondent  gloom  and  pasaioaate 
restkasness  and  incoasbtenoy.  But  it  is  nipoBsible  to  hear,withont  a 
deep  sense  of  original  power,  the  osaealar  voioes  that  issue  firem  the  cell ; 
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•nigmatinl  Hke  the  ancient  mpoiUMB,  and  like  them,  illuninatiBg  doabtfnl 
▼atioiiiation  with  flaahes  of  wud  and  half*poetio  fantaay."— **  SiHoty  0/ 
JB^iuk  liiaraiwe;'  p.  403. 

^Hiese  appear  to  ns  to  be  correct  opinions ;  the j  bHow,  on  the  part 
of  Maeanlaj,  clearness ;  on  that  of  Uarlyle  mist :  on  the  one  hand, 
accuracy,  judicial  impartialitr  of  view ;  on  the  other,  passionate 
and  stnobom  disregard  to  all  that  is  held  as  proved.  Macaniaj  is 
safe,  sound,  orthodox,  painstaking,  and  comprehensible ;  Cariyle 
IS  erratic,  outre,  impulsive,  unsettled,  indeterminate,  and  at  war 
with  the  past  in  its  religious  aspect.  Macaulay,  therefore,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  greater  writer  and  the  more  trustworthy  thinker ; 
though  Carlyle  may  have  the  greater  force  and  the  more  stirring  and 
xinrsterious  influence.  Hence  our  voice  is  given  in  favour  of 
Macaulay. 

P.B. 

KACAUULT. — ^TI. 

TwBNTT  years  ago  (1848)  the  first  two  volumes  of  Macaulay's 
"  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  II."  appeared. 
^e  popularity  of  that  work  might  have  made  even  the  most  success- 
ful novelist  envious,  and  distrustful  of  the  power  of  sensationalism 
which  fiction  possesses,  and  of  the  fascination  it  can  exercise.  Ko 
historical  work — except,  perhaps,  Gibbon's  classical  and  deathless 
production — ever  so  completely  took  the  reading  world  by  surprise, 
and  overmastered  it  with  delight.  Edition  after  edition  was  issued 
from  the  press,  and  the  ousted  Member  of  Parliament  for  Edinburgh, 
whose  fame  was  in  all  reviews,  quietly  enjoyed  in  his  chambers  in 
the  Albany  the  signal  revenge  he  had  taken  on  the  zealots  of  the 
grey  metropolis  of  the  north,  in  becoming  the  representative  his- 
torian of  the  age,  instead  of  the  representative  of  Edinburgh,  or 
rather,  of— 

"  A  sullen  priesthood  and  a  ravicg  crowd." 

The  enthusiastic  love  of  the  public  grew  to  impatience  yens  after 
year.  For  seven  years  they  eagerly  repeated  their  longing  inquiries 
when  they  were  to  have  more  of  Macaulay's  History, — so  intense 
was  the  admiration  felt  for  a  work  which  combined  so  wondrously 
learning,  eloouence,  representative,  faney,  and  penetration  into 
character  ana  circumstanoes.  He  would  not  hurry  his  yoliimes 
cat,  eren  to  gratify  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  great  multatade, 
imlil  it  had  received  the  patient  touches  of  unwearying  art,  and 
been  made  as  thorough  as  his  capacity  permitted.  But  when  at 
length,  in  1855,  two  other  volumes  of  tliat  History  were  issued  from 
the  press,  there  were  racing  and  chasing,  rushing  and  crushing,  such 
$M  the  annals  of  Paternoster  Bow  seldom  equalled,  never  surpassed. 
The  publishing  houses  eoold  not  satisfy  the  reading  worlds  so  great 
and  enthctsiastio  wvathe  excitement  among  those  who  had  perused 
the  foraer  issues.  That  was  a  noble  testimony  to  the  author's 
greatness,  to  the  overmasterment,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  the  genius 
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of  the  historian.  But  other  evidence  of  his  neatness  and  might 
of  mind  sncceeded:  as,  immediately  after  the  issue  of  his  two 
earliest  volnmes,  he  had  been  chosen  JJord  Bector  of  the  Universitj 
of  Glasgow,  and  Professor  of  Ancient  Hislory  in  the  Boyal 
Academy,  London ;  so  now,  repentant  "  Edina,"  m  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  bemoaned  her  sectarian  stupidity  and  clergy-worship,  their 
asinine  following  of  the  preacher  breed  and  servilo-heartedness, 
and  uttered  their  supplication  that  he  would  return  once  more  to 
Parliament  for  their  sakes,  and,  forgiving  their  former  injustice, 
seal  his  acceptance  of  their  profound  sorrow  by  accepting  freely 
the  office  of  representative  for  the  literary  capital  of  Scotland. 
He  freely  forgave  them  all,  and  wiped  at  once  the  tear  and  the 
shame  from  the  face  of  the  lady  who  had  jilted  him  under  clerical 
advisings.  I  call  this  noble  conduct  in  Macaulay,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  the  admired  of  all,  to  condescend  to  leave  the  pinnacle  of 
greatness,  and  to  sacrifice  his  very  fame  to  show  the  perfection 
of  his  Christian  forgiveness.  Ah,  how  much  has  the  world  lost 
by  Edinburgh's  gain !  It  has  lost  the  continuation  of  that  History 
which  proved  most  thoroughly  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

Never  before  had  the  history  of  England  been  made  epic— been 
done  on  a  ground  plan  so  thorough  and  so  masterly,  or  been  written 
with  so  much  of  the  philosophy  of  events  incorporated  in  the  nar- 
ration. This  History  exhibits  a  sustained  interest,  and  did  not 
disappoint  its  seven  years*  suitors  and  waiters.  It  was  felt  to  be 
the  work  of  a  consummate  master.  The  aptitude  of  its  phrases,  the 
harmony  of  its  sentences,  the  consistency  of  iis  paragraphs,  the 
fulness  and  completeness  of  the  chapters,  the  satisfyingness  of  the 
whole  works  charmed  and  entranced. 

Besides,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  we  are  judging 
Macaulay  by  an  unfinished  work,  while  Carlyle's  historic  works  are 
complete.  If  we  compare  the  grace,  force,  point,  ease,  and  purity 
of  his  style,  the  felicitous  adaptation  it  takes  to  the  subject  of  dis- 
course, with  Carlyle's  boulder-rough,  harsh,  dissonant,  and  hetero* 
geneous  composition,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  give  Macaulay  our 
sufirage.  If  we  compare  them  in  the  mastery  of  facts,  they  may 
be  held  to  be  pretty  nearly  equal  in  their  extraordinary  command 
of  vast  numbers  in  simultaneous  movement.  But  how  inadequate 
is  Carlyle  in  the  marshalling  and  methodizing  of  his  facts !  being 
compelled  every  now  and  again  to  get  hold  of  an  interlocutor  to 
utter  objurgations  against,  and  ever  getting  up  a  sort  of  dramatic 
opportunity  for  epigram  about  the  subject,  instead  of  going  on 
steadily,  marching  on  like  one  who— 

'*  Wears  all  his  load  of  learning  lightly  as  a  flower." 

All  the  critiques,  pamphlets,  and  even  volumes  that  have  been 
written  against  Macaulay  have  not  been  able  to  show  any  real  and 
substantiid  inaccuracy  in  his  views  and  narrative,  though  he  was 
eroosed  to  the  criticism  of  the  entire  Conservative,  Liberal,  and 
reugiouB  press. 
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Too  little  has  been  said  in  this  debate  about  Macaolay 's  poetical 
powers,  poetical  powers,  too,  employed  in  patting  to  the  test  of 
experiment  the  theories  of  l^iebohr  and  his  school,  and  which 
greatly  aided  Arnold  in  forming  correct  views  of  Eoman  history. 
These  poetical  exercises  of  his  are  the  most  Tital  realizations  of 
dassicai  times  that  have  ever  been  produced.  They  are  sonorous 
and  graphic :  like  the  Homeric  lays,  they  have  a  movement  and 
energy,  a  thrill  and  a  trumpet-like  clearness  of  exptression,  such  as 
only  Scott  in  modem  times  has  equalled.  Thev  stir  the  blood  like 
the  battle-call  of  a  bugle,  and  they  bring  reproductively  before  the 
mind^  the  life  of  the  far-away  ages  of  Boman  stoiy ;  or  the  more 
near  and  therefore  more  dear  vigour  and  energy  of  the  grand  old 
Elizabethan  days,  when  men  felt  the  spur  of  strong  thought,  and 
made  their  entire  life  as  glorious  as  Shakspere's  dramas  vitalized. 
He  alone  of  modern  poets  has  ventured  to  be  at  oncephilosophic, 
antiquarian,  historical,  and  emotional,  all  in  one.  He  alone  has 
mreised  the  jmce  of  the  grapes  that  grew  by  Tiber's  banks  into 
English  beakers  of  hippocrene. 

from  an  able  paper  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  we  quote  this 
argument  in  his  favour  as  against  Carlyle : — "  He  at  least  produced 
his  effects  without  departing  from  the  established  standards  of 
elassical  composition."  "  His  men  are  the  men,  not  of  the  parlia- 
mentary history,  the  State  trials,  and  the  memoirs  only,  but  ot  Grub 
Street  pasquinades,  catchpenny  biographies,  forgotten  novels,  and 
newspapers  of  whidi  few  but  tne  historian  ever  heard."  *'  We  ad- 
mire the  unflag^ng  vivacity  which  permits  no  page  to  be  weak  ; 
the  stem  morality  whidi  tolerates  nothing  which  he  believes  to  be 
base ;  the  sense  so  keen  as  to  read  like  wit,  and  the  wit  that  is 
always  allied  with  sense ;  the  colour  often  gaudy,  but  never  mere- 
tricious ;  the  wide  erudition,  the  strong  love  of  letters,  the  strong 
love  of  England."  Can  any  one  assert  that  Carlyle's  compositions 
are  as  pure  in  style  and  unexceptionable  in  morality,  as  varied  and 
as  easily  understood,  as  thoroughly  digested  and  so  nobly  formed, 
as  those  of  Macaulajr  P  or  can  any  one  write  about  Carlyle  without 
the  need  of  apologetic  language  P  Well,  then,  is  not  Macaulay,  by 
these  very  answers,  provea  to  be  greater  than  Carlyle  P 

Common  Sensb. 
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CAN  nSTDEPENDENCY  AND  OETHODOXY  CO-EXISTP 

AFFIEKATITS  iJITIGLS.— II. 

To  E.  S. 

Dear  Sir, — Permit  me  for  once  to  abandon  oar  ordinary  style  of 
oontroyersy,  and  to  adopt  a  more  faaiiliar  mode  of  relaying  to  your 
obserrations  in  last  month's  Magasine,  and  of  expnesaing  my  own 
thonghts  upon  the  subject  which  is  before  us. 

Eint  I  would,  in  all  courtesy,  state  my  conviction  that  you  hay& 
most  completely  mistaken  the  whole- question  to  be  debated.  Your 
first  thoughts  were  nearer  to  the  truths  bat  even  they  do  not  appear 
to  me  to  have  actually  grasped  it. 

The  subject  of  Congregationalism  V9mu  Fre9byterianiBm,  uid 
both  versus  Episcopacy,  was  considered  in  this  serial  fourteen  years 
ago,  and  the  respeotiTO  merits  of  these  systems  as  forms  of  church 
government  were  very  fully  set  forth  ana  criticised.  If  this  topic 
IS  again  fairly  brought  up,  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  joining  issue  on 
some  points  which  have  oeen  raised  in  your  article,  and  in  admit- 
ting the  force  of  others,  while  asserting  that  yet  more  are  simply 
misconceptions  as  to  the  true  character  of  Dissent  and  lBfdependen<^. 
As  it  is,  though  I  hope  briefly  to  recur  to  this,  the  subject  really 
before  us  is  an  entirely  different  one,  haviog  refsrenee  to  the  exist* 
emce  and  nature  of  authority  in  matters  of  religious  belief. 

Here  I  call  to  mind  that  the  essence  of  the  question  has  already 
been  discussed  between  us  and  others.  As  w«  did  not  agrpe  then, 
it  is  scarcely  probable  than  we  shall  arrive  at  one  conclusion  now. 
In.  the  controversy  upon  "standards  of  faith,"  an  avowal  made  in 
replying  to  your  antagonists  first  osabled  me  to  see  your  actual 
principles,  and  I  wished  that  it  had  been  expressed  in  the  opening 
paper,  as  I  should  then  have  attempted  a  more  direct  attack  uj^n 
your  central,  and  apparently  strongest  and  most  trusted  position 
^the  "  testimony  ot  the  fathers." 

And  here,  mv  dear  sir,  let  me  say,  with  Pharaoh's  butler,  "I do 
remember  my  faults  this  day."  In  that  debate,  to  which  reference 
is  made,  a  stupid  blunder  of  mine  appears,  by  which  I  ridiculed 
one  of  your  arguments  as  but  an  example  of  "  reasoning  in  a  circle." 
I  saw  plainly  enough  afterwards  that  such  was  not  the  fact,  though 
I  yet  continue  to  consider  the  mode  of  reasoning  pursued  as  of 
little  logical  force. 

But  &ere  must  be  no  farther  preliminaries,  and  it  is  needful  at 
once  to  proceed  with  an  attempt  at  least  to  define  the  exact  scope 
and  purpose  of  the  debate. 
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"  Independenfl^/'  then,  is  the  system  of  church  fforenuiient 
based  upon  the  irresponsibilitj  of  any  association  of  Ghnstians  to 
SA  external  personal  anthority*  whether  indiyidoal  or  coUectiTe* 
This,  again,  results  from  the  belief  that  no  system  of  doctrine 
drawn  up  br  human  hands  is  of  any  binding  authority  upon  the 
soul,  which  has,  in  its  inquiries  after  truth,  to  appeal  for  itself  to 
the  Scrintures,  in  which  the  diyine  message  and  teachings  are 
embodiea.  Of  course  in  this  you  will  understand  that  no  light 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  "  fathers,"  or  from  learning  and 
study  of  any  kind  whaterer,  is  to  be  refused,  the  object  of  our 
sessrch  being  the  pure  and  simple  teaching  of  Christ  and  His 
apostles. 

To  conserve  "  orthodoxy,"  is  there  need  for  an  external  humao. 
authority— 'bishops,  presbyters,  or  councils, — declaring  what  is 
Christian  truth,  and  ordenng  its  aooeptance  by  individuu  churches 
and  indiyidual  Christians?  To  come  more  closely  to  the  point:  I 
am  personally  unable  to  diseorer  any  such  authority,  and  feel  it  a 
eonscientious  duty  to  go  direct  to  the  Scriptures  for  enlightenment 
and  doctrine,  usmg  slU  means  which  Goa  has  placed  within  my 
reach  for  obtaining  the  true  meaning  and  fulness  of  the  Word«  X 
may  thus  claim  to  be  a  typical  Independent.  Is  there  anything  ia 
my  position  which  necessitates  heterodoxy?  Is  it  possible  for 
orthodoxy  to  co-exist  with  principles  like-  these  P 

In  answer  to  this,  does  it  not  strike  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  if  the 
creed  you  profess  is  true,  mine  is  the  exact  method  by  which  such 
must  be  found  to  be  the  case  P  I  admit  that  light  may  be  thrown, 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  apostles'  words,  as  these  are  given  to  us  in 
the  writings  of  the  early  Cnristians ;  but  that  these  latter  are  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  authoritatiye,  common  sense,  noting  their  manip 
fold  contradictions,  teaches  me  emphatically  to  deny.  If,  then,  the 
doctrines  you  profess  and  account  "  orthodox  "  are  to  be  foand  in 
the  Scriptures,  I  too,  unless  my  independency  separates  me  from 
the  guiding  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  shall  be  able  to  find  them 
there  like  you.  But  eyen  if  I  toere  thus  cut  off,  independent  in- 
quiry would  be  necessary  for  me  to  ascertain  it,  and  to  leam  the 
steps  necessary  for  me  to  take  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  light  which 
I  desire  and  seek !  So>  after  all,  the^^^  attitude  of  the  mind  is 
that  of  independency,  unless  it  is  expected  that  each  soul  shall  bow 
itself  to  the  first  authority  it  meets,  though  this  be  untested  and 
uncertain.  On  such  a  principle, friend  B.  8.,  had  you  been  bom  in 
Turkey,  it  would  haye  been  ^our  plain  dufy  to  receiye  the  dog- 
matio  assertions  of  the  SLonm  interpreters ;  in  Borne,  reyerently  to 
aeoept  the  absurdest  and  most  fatuous  declarations  of  the  Pope ; 
in  Ceylon,  neyer  to  doubt  theGooroo,  when  he  told  you  strange  and 
comical  stories  about  the  size  and  adyentures  of  his  many  and  de» 
tsstable  gods.  This  is-  a  pretty  outcome  of  the  doctrine  of  autho- 
rity in  matters  of  religion  1  I  feel  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
independenoy  is  at  least  necessary  in  beginning  the  honest  quest 
after  truth  and  right.    If  not  for  doctrine*  at  any  rate  for  the  dis* 
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oovery  of  a  reliable  source  of  doctrine,  whether  that  source  be 
human  or  diyine,  the  ultimate  is  appeal  to  the  blended  spiritual, 
moral,  and  intellectual  oonsciousnesa.  If  no  spiritual  sense,  how* 
ever  latent  or  obscure,  exists  within  us,  to  which  doctrine  or 
authority  may  appeal  for  recognition,  and  which  imparts  a  con- 
sciousness of  trutn,  there  is  no  real  difference  between  the  faith 
even  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  mind  and  that  of  the  most 
degraded  fetich-worshipper  of  Africa,  or  wherever  else  man  has 
sunk  furthest  from  the  cuvine  ideal  of  humanity. 

You  will  surely  agree  with  me  thus  far.  Well,  it  follows  that 
though  I  may  in  searching  have  overlooked  the  truth,  yet  it  ia 
either  by  reason  of  imperfect  faculties  or  imperfect  revelation,  for 
neither  of  which,  but  only  for  honest  use  of  such  means  as  are  within 
my  reach,  can  I  be  held  responsible.  I  am  thus  morally  orthodox, 
at  least,  notwithstanding  my  failure  to  find  the  doctrines  or  authority 
which  you  accept. 

But  also,  if  1  thus  by  earnest  endeavour  to  know  the  truth  be- 
come convinced  that  your  belief  is  erroneous,  and  feel  that  I  am 
rieht,  the  consciousness  of  orthodoxy  is  on  my  side,  and  I  cannot 
help  accounting  you  heterodox  in  fact,  though  your  moral  ortho- 
doxy, your  purpose  to  find  and  follow  tmth,  may  be  as  unimpeach- 
able as  mv  own.  Thus  the  definition  of  fny  doxy  and  thy  doxy  is 
shown  to  oe  essentially  true  as  well  as  witty.  You  have  no  right 
to  assume  authority  over  me,  and  to  declare  that  yours  is  the  stand- 
ard by  which  rightness  is  to  be  tested.  I  must  transpose  the  line 
of  our  most  thoughtful  poet,  and  say,-— 

"  It  is  but  for  yourself  you  Xmow." 

We  are  each,  at  least  in  finding  out  authority,  free  £rom  all  respon- 
sibility to  man,  and  the  honesty  of  our  inauiries  must  be  judged 
by  Grod  himself.  So  far,  then,  our  principle  must  be  the  same :  I 
feel  assured  that  perfect  "  independency  "  of  thought  and  investi- 
gation will  characterize  us  both. 

The  system  foxmded  upon  this  principle  can  therefore  co-exist 
with  moral  orthodoxy  at  least,  or  lull  aJle^pance  to  what  is  per- 
ceived to  be  the  truth ;  and  there  is  no  sufficient  basis  for  declaring 
it  other  than  orthodox  in  reality,  for  this  becomes  a  simple  matter 
for  the  individual  judgment. 

I  may  now  take  a  somewhat  different,  and  while  more  general, 
less  dennite  interpretation  of  the  term  orthodox.  Traced  to  its 
source,  it  can  only  mean  what  Uie  so-called  authorities  of  one's 
own  schoolof  thought  or  of  dogmatic  teaching  decree  to  be  the  truth ; 
and,  primarily,  our  own  personal  conviction  of  their  authority. 
But,  as  you  are  well  aware,  the  general  significance  of  the  term  in 
our  day  is — agreement  with  that  which,  oy  the  almost  universal 
testimony  of  Christians,  appears  to  be  the  plain  teachbg  of  Christ 
and  His  apostles, — those  particulars  of  faith  which,  being  accepted, 
are  manifestly  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  Such  are  the 
doctrines  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  His  sacrifice  for  sin,  His  re« 
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siiReotion  and  present  and  fatnre  exaltation.  His  spiritual  presence 
with  His  people,  forgiveness  upon  repentance  for  ^is  sake. 

This  use  of  the  term  is  very  loose,  I  know.  Bat  it  is  much 
nearer  the  popular  acceptation  and  use  than  that  which  you  adopt. 
Your  interpretation  was  directly  and  unmistakably — That  which 
asrees  with  my  rendering  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers'. 
Mine  now  is — ^That  which  agrees  with  the  general  sense  of  the 
Christian  Church.  You  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  I  only 
assert  this  to  be  the  ordinary  acceptation,  not  receiving  it  myself 
88  a  full  and  proper  one,  for  even  this  is  easily  resolvable  into 
agreement  with  that  section  of  the  Christian  Church  to  which  we 
belong.  You  see  it  always  comes  back  to  a  question  of  my  dozy, 
my  belief. 

Well,  then,  is  there  anything  in  "Independency"  to  prevent 
orthodoxy  of  doctrine  in  the  ordmary  sense  r  I  see  nothing.  The 
truths  of  Christianity  plainly  revealed  to  man  in  the  word  of  truth 
will  be  as  plain  to  us  as  to  any  other  section  of  religious  men.  I  may 
eren  say,  that  supposing  there  were  an  authority  in  the  world  reveal- 
ing truth,  and  showing  itself  as  such  by  intelligible  and  sufficient 
evidence — there  is  nothing  whatever  in  our  system  and  position  to 

Srevent  our  seeing  it,  ana  receiving  its  declarations.     We  should 
o  this  on  our  own  principles. 

But  much  more  when  it  is  admitted  that  the  only  criterion  of 
doctrine  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  read  in  whatever  light  can  be 
obtained  as  to  their  veritable  meaning.  In  this  case,  I  may  even 
claim  a  superior  possibility  for  the  co-existence  of  orthodoxy  and  In* 
dependency.  Taking  my  mith  directly  from  the  Bible,  I  can  be  much 
more  sure  as  to  its  truth  than  you  can  be  in  receiving  it  on  the  testi- 
mony of  your  supposed  authority.  That  authority  has  itself  first  to 
be  tested  by  the  Bible,  and  its  determinations  must,  therefore,  come 
considerably  modified  in  importance  and  reliability.  You  cannot 
feel  so  much  confidence  in  it  as  you  can  in  the  Bible,  to  which  it 
must  itself  appeal  for  a  warrant  to  jud^e  and  decree  at  all. 

Perhaps  you  say.  We  test  its  decisions  by  the  Bible  after  they 
are  made,  and  aecept  them  only  upon  ascertained  agreement  wiih 
that  ultimate  standard  of  appeal.  Bat  in  so  doing  you  give  up  the 
principle  of  ecclesiastical  doctrinal  authority,  and,  in  fact,  relv  npon 
your  own  convictions  as  to  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures.  This  is 
jast  what  we  do  as  "  Independents,"  and  your  position  is  no  better 
than  ours,  ours  is  no  worse  than  yours,  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth 
— in  fact,  for  orthodoxy.  If  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach  the  com- 
mon "  orthodox  "  opinions  which  I  have  named,  or  any  others  which 
are  so-called,  then  "  orthodoxy  "  is  in  fact  heterodoxy — truth  is  on 
the  side  of  the  dissentients. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  principles  to  prevent  our  acknowledging 
the  authority  of  the  "  fathers  "  as  interpreting  and  supplementing 
Scripture,  ^could  they  be  clearly  shown  as  authorized  and  au- 
thoritative. As  it  is,  we  may  and  do  take  what  light  they  osn 
afford  us  aa  historical  witnesses  to  the  early  Christian  faith.    In 
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the  aame  w«t,  any  exprMRoa  of  opinion  on  tiio  put  of  the  IniiMipe 
of  the  Established  Ohnidi  respecting  the  meaning  of  any  povtioii 
cf  the  Bible,  would  be  receiyed  hj  xu,  just  as  much  as  hj  l^is- 
oopaliaas  themselves,  with  a  consideration  based  upon  theip 
knowledged  general  power  as  men  of  thought  and  of  lesming^ 

Thus,  then,  "  Loidqiendency  "  shuts  up  no  ayenne  of  lignt* 
places  ns  in  no  position  of  hostility  to  tmth.  Indeed,  it  does,  or 
shonH  do,  the  contrary— making  personal  inquiry  and  oonyietioaL 
the  first  dnty  of  ns  all,  to  a  degree  which  none  of  the  other  By» 
terns  of  chnrch  government,  aconstomiog  their  adherents  to  dep^id 
so  mnoh  upon  eztenial  direction  and  control,  are  ever  Ukeiy  ta 
advise. 

There  may  be  doctrines  received  by  us  which  yon  may  acoovni 
erroneous,  but  the  old  and  troublesome  question  again  arises.  Is 
your  interpretatioQ  authoritatiye,  or  is  it  notP  If  not,  my  finemiy 
it  is  again  a  question  of  ^ot»r  doxy  or  of  mine. 

But  do  CongregationalistB  receive  the  great  truths  of  spiritual 
religion  aa  fully  as  Episcopalians,  or  othmr  sections  of  the  CnnrehP 
I  am  redly  not  aware  of  any  difference  except  in  our  favour,  for  the 
agreement  upon  tiiese  outside  of  your  church  ia  yoj  far  fpseaJtar^ 
both  in  appearance  and  reality,  than  that  dispkyed  witfasa  it» 

Or  suppose  you  substitute  any  other  doctrines  for  these  aa  ref* 
presenting  the  true  orthodox  fmth — ^again  I  say,  that  if  tiiey  are 
founded  upon  a  huas  which  appeals  to  man's  eomoieUon  iostead  of 
throughout  and  primarily  resting  on  unproved  assumption  of  antho* 
zity,  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  system  or  pvoeednrs  of 
Independency  to  prevent  oar  aseertaining  sad  acknowledging  them 
as  such,  but  rather  everything  in  finrour  of  us  and  them* 

But  I  must  not  forget  that  you  hold  onr  yeiy  forni  of  ehnndi 

Sovemment  to  be  heterodox.  To  this  aspect  of  the  question  nouly 
lie  whole  of  your  able  paper  is  devoted.  I  hope  that  inch  pro* 
miaenoe  to  what  I  must  consider  a  verj  minor  BMtter,  does  not 
indicate  that  you  attaeh  a  superior  impcotaice  to  tha  form  abew 
the  doctnne  which  is  tau^.  Snrely  the  former,  which  meets  ua 
but  externally,  is  of  muck  importance  only  as  regards  its  infiuenoa 
upon  the  faithful  conservation  and  proebnnatiaa  of  the  latter,  which 
enters  into  the  very  centre-  of  our  being.  As  regards  thescr  I  haw 
shown  that  Independency  is,  if  anything,  of  safierior  value ;  for  a 
true  conservation  is  not  the  retention  of  an  ancient  creed  becausa 
it  was  held  before,  but  renewed  adhereneeto  it  beeauseof  its  asoer* 
tained  agreement  with  the  Bible. 

In  taking  this  ground,  firiend  E.  8.,  yon  have  reaDy  removed  the 
vubject  beyond  the  range  of  "  orthodoxy,"  aa  usually  understood. 
The  g[eneral  mind  has  at  least  felt  that  the  doctrines  I  have  eited» 
and  similar  ones,  are  in  realil^  of  vital  import  to  the  soul,  and  that 
yariations  from  them  may  well  have  serious  and  fatal  rewults.  But 
with  tiie  instinct  of  common  sense,  it  has  recognised  that  there  is 
not  even  an  approximate  agreement  between  Christians  upon  this 
farther  snbjeciC  which  it  treats  as  oi  oomparatiyely  little  in^rarC ; 
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and  it  haa  refiised  to  exalt  any  method  iato  a  ataadard  of  right»  I) j 
which  all  others  are  to  b^  condemned. 

I  am  not  unwilling  to  argue  this  matter  with  you,  but  when  are 
we  to  close  P  Suppose  I  proved  that  Congregationalists  were 
orthodox  as  to  the  nature  or  the  pastor's  and  deacon's  offices,  you 
mi^ht  raise  another  pomt,  and  again  another,  in  an  interminable 
•enes,  and  the  issue  would  nerer  be  decided.  Instead  of  being  a 
diacussion  upon  "  Congregational  Independency  '*  in  relation  to 
^  orthodoxy, '  it  would  become  an  inquiry  as  to  the  acripturalnesa 
of  our  mode  of  choosing  and  ordaining  ministers,  of  observing  the 
Lord's  Sunper,  of  admitting  members,  and  so  on  without  end. 
If  one  of  these  has  any  essential  connection  with  the  principle  of 
self-government,  which  is  the  essence  of  Independency.  Nor  do  I 
think  you  would  care  to  enter  upon  so  wide  an  undertaking. 

I  will,  however,  take  note  of  the  two  most  important  ^ints  which 
can  be  raised  against  the  scriptnralness  of  our  organization ;  though 
even  here  the  old  issue  appears  in  all  its  force :  Whose  opinion  aa 
to  the  teaching  of  Scripture  is  to  be  taken  as  the  test  of  orthodo]^  P 
I  interpret  it  upon  this  subject  differently  from  you,  and  dare  not 
yield  any  precedence  in  respect  of  earnest  wish  and  effort  to  know 
the  truth.  Were  it  onljf  my  opinion,  yet,  if  founded  upon  diligent 
search,  it  would  be  incumbent  upon  me  to  hold  it  until  Grod  should 
convince  me  of  my' error,  and  grant  me  further  light,  even  tliongh 
all  men  besides  should  give  it  contradiction.  The  opinions  of  an 
honest,  faithful  seeker  are  not  in  his  power  at  all ;  he  cannot  help 
the  conclusions  to  which  he  comes. 

From  the  main  principle  of  my  letter  an  objection  to  external 
authority  may  be  derivecL  The  ultimate  test  has  been  shown  to 
fie  in  man's  own  consciousness  responding  to  the  truth.  Is  there 
an  external  authority  about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake  P  I 
know  of  none.  Claimants  there  are,  and  many, — ^but  certainty  ia 
vrfiat  the  inquirer  craves  for  and  really  needs.  I  do  not  Bpcak  of 
doctrine  now,  as  that  matter  has  alreaay  been  discussed.  Therea- 
aoning,  then,  may  be  followed  up : — Given  an  external  authority ;  if 
it  declares  contnury  to  what  we  find  by  personal  examination  in 
^e  Bible,  we  are  entitled  to  repudiate  its  determinations.  Thus 
it  may  err.  How  then  can  we  know  that  it  does  not  err  on  other 
matters  which  the  Bible  does  not  enable  us  to  test  P  We  cannot  do 
aOy  and  can  only  rest  in  the  conclusion,  the  certainty  that,  nothing 
is  authoritative  but  what  is  found  in  the  book  itself. 

If  you  say  that  the  authority  extends  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Rble,  and  that  we  cannot  thus  judge  it,  I  rej^ly,  Then  it  is  my  duty 
to  examine  careMly,  closely,  patiently,  into  its  credentials ;  and  to 
reguire,  for  demands  so  vast,  an  equivalent  unmistakable  support. 

Then  I  find  none,  as  I  remarked  just  now.  This  is  not  my  fault. 
Xither  the  evidence  is  too  intangible  for  my  understanding,  it  does 
not  appeal  to  my  common  sense,  or  it  is  found  unequal  toHbear  the 
burden  of  so  great  a  superstructure.  I  get  what  light  I  can.  Others 
may  get  more  by  wider  reading  and  greater  acuteness.    But  of- 
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these,  some  hold  the  same  view  that  I  do,  and  of  their  lore  of 
trath,  their  piety,  their  intellectual  power,  there  can  be  and  is  no 
qaestion.  Others  take  your  position.  Why  should  I  choose  to 
follow  them  ?  My  own  convictions  correspond  with  those  of  the 
others.  So  again  the  ultimate  appeal  is  to  my  own  conscience 
and  consciousness  of  honest  endeavour  to  know  tne  troth. 

I  can  only  say,  with  reference  to  your  claims  of  pastoral— I  beg 
pardon,  episcopal,  apostolical  succession,  that  they  are  vague  and 
shadowy  m  the  extreme.  Did  the  tenure  of  the  vast  possessions  of 
the  English  Church  ever  depend  upon  the  definite  legal  proof  of 
this,  step  by  step,  from  Paul  or  anj  one  else  of  the  actually  known 
apostles,  they  would  not  long  continue  in  her  hands.  The  evidence 
of  character — bv  their  works  ye  shall  know  them — is  wanting,  or 
shared  only  with  those  who  repudiate  such  materialistic  succession 
altoj^ether. 

Finding  no  line  of  teachers,  we  likewise  find  no  line  of  churches 
or  congregations,  to  whom  superior  position  has  been  delegated. 
Proof — proof— of  which  the  ultimate  judgment  is  committed  to  ut 
individually,  is  wantinfi:  in  every  case.  This  is  so,  however  the 
few  hints  in  the  New  Testament  may  be  interpreted.  But  when 
we  find  these  to  correspond  fully  with  a  totally  different  hypothesis, 
or  that  by  taking  them  alone  tbev  will  not  give  any  basis  for  sudh 
a  system  as  that  which  you  uphold,  your  claim  of  orthodoxy  and 
attempted  charge  of  heterodoxy  against  Congregationalists  is  fully 
overthrown,  at  least  for  me.  And  again,  who  is  to  judge  be* 
tween  us  P 

Congregationalists,  then,  rightly  require  complete,  massive,  un- 
mistakable proof  of  any  authority  claiming  to  have  received 
power  over  them  from  Christ.  I^'ot  finding  such,  they  remain 
individually  in  subjection  to  the  word  of  truth.  They  exercise  no 
rule  over  each  other,  but  unite  on  mutual  terms  of  equality  and 
fellowship.  Their  association  is  voluntary,  or  rather,  founded  upon 
the  will  of  the  divine  Master  that  His  followers  should  abide  in 
brotherly  love.  They  exercise  no  restraint  upon  any  member  of 
their  society,  but  retain  the  freedom  to  withdraw  from  his  fellow- 
ship in  case  of  an  unworthy  walk  and  conversation.  I,  for  one, 
hold  that  no  other  terms  of  communion  can  be  rightly  imposed 
than  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity  and  truth.  Each  Christian 
is  responsible  for  his  opinions  and  practice  to  God  alone.  In  this 
we  have  a  true  freedom,  without  licence,  for  that  is  restrained  by 
responsibility  to  One  who  reads  our  inmost  souls,  which  we  dare 
not  exchange  for  any  earthly  possessions  or  secular  position.  Our 
acceptance  of  any  power  overruling  or  supplementing  this  indi- 
vidual life,  unsupported  by  the  clearest  evidence  of  a  divine  origin, 
would,  on  our  principles,  be  idolatry,  and  fatal  to  spiritual  force 
and  manhood.  "  Faith  "  does  not  lead  us  to  see  such  a  power  m 
any  body  or  institution  whatever.  Our  spiritual  sense,  though 
quickened,  we  trust,  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  this  case  responds  to 
none  of  the  claimants  for  its  allegiance  and  submission. 
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I  must  now  clofle  with  one  narting  observation.  However  yoa 
may  realize  the  lore  of  God  striding  into  your  soul  through  the  forms 
of  your  belief  and  worship,  beware  of  falling  into  the  schismatic 
error  of  denying  a  like  experience  to  those  whose  church  principles 
are  far  other  than  your  own. 

When  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ  has  revealed  His  love  in  my  heart, 
taught  me  to  know  Him  as  mine,  and  given  me  some  experience  of 
the  peace  which  passeth  knowledge ;  when  I  know  that  by  His 
Spirit  He  has  taught  me  to  shun  evil  and  to  strive  after  nobleness 
like  His  own,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  my  waywardness  and  stub- 
bomess  and  folly,  He  is  leading  me  into  conformity  with  His  will ; 
when  this  has  been  done,  as  my  clearest  consciousness  will  tell,  by 
the  ordinary  ministry  of  His  word  and  the  study  of  His  revelation^ 
apart  wholly  from  apostolical,  ecclesiastical  succession,  apart  from 
forms  and  ceremonies  and  observances,  apart  from  episcopacy 
and  every  form  of  priesthood ;  and  when,  forbidding  and  scorning 
the  interposition  of  all  things  earthly,  my  wearied  soul  can  fly 
straight  to  His  loving  breast,  to  find  there  sweet  sympathy  and 
peace,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  disbelieve  an  experience  so  cer* 
tain,  and  to  say  tnat  "  independency  "  of  spirit  and  "independency" 
of  system  cannot  co-exist  with  the  fullest  orthodoxy,  with  the 
most  perfect  allegiance  to  the  truth  of  God. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

Oswestry,  W. 

NBGATIVE  ABTICLE. — IV. 

Thbbb  are  many  people  now-a-days  who  say  that  their  religion  is 
the  Bible,  that  they  will  have  nothing  but  scnptural  truth,  and  will 
allow  no  intermediate  creed  to  come  between  their  souls  and  the 
word  of  eternal  life.  They  profess  that  all  their  desire  is  to  know 
and  to  feel  the  supremely  important  verities  of  God's  holy  law 
actively  working  in  their  souls,  and  causing  them  to  reform  their 
lives  as  regards  this  world,  to  conform  their  characters  to  the 
heavenly  requirements  of  the  divine  will,  and  to  be  transformed  in 
the  spirit  of  their  inward  minds  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  them.  These  persons  cry  out  for  the  Bible  and  nothing 
but  the  Bible,  and  feel  chagrined  or  offended  if  any  one  endeavours 
to  speak  a  word  in  favour  of  creeds,  confessions,  formularies,  modes 
of  worship,  ritual  observances,  or  the  like.  It  is,  of  course,  quite 
right  that  the  Bible,  as  the  word  of  God,  should  have  full  sway 
in  our  hearts,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  despise,  but  rather  every- 
thing to  commend  in  these  intense  upholders  of  the  Bible  as  the 
rule  of  faith  and  practice.  We  shall  not  venture  to  call  them  Biblio- 
laters, even  though  they  do  not  hesitate  to  call  Bitualists  profane 
idolaters.  But  it  may  do  no  harm,  perhaps,  to  present  them  with 
a  somewhat  analogous  case,  and  to  ask  them  what  they  would  think 
of  any  one  who  should  say.  The  universe  is  my  science  ?  Do  men 
ever  say  they  will  allow  no  intermedium  or  interpreter,  i.  e.,  creed- 
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monger,  to  make  np  for  them  an  outline  of  the  laws  of  revelation 
of  the  works  of  God  P  Do  they  insist  on  oonstmcting  for  thjem« 
selves,  out  of  the  isolated  phenomena  of  nature,  all  the  sciences  and 
the  arts,  t.  «.,  the  faiths  and  the  practices  which  nature  commends 
or  commands  P  Most  undoubtedly  they  do  not ;  they  accept  all  the 
Help  which  man  can  offer,  and  they  receive  gladly  the  formula,  the 
instruments,  the  experiments,  the  settled  laws,  the  prominent  or 
predominant  opinions  of  men  of  science.  The  decisions  of  men  who 
nave  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  law,  finance,  medicine^ 
geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  &o.,  are  accented  gladly,  reverently* 
nndoubtingly,  as  interpreters  of  nature  ana  the  instnictors  in  the 
orthodoxy  of  science.  The  man  who  would  attempt  to  set  at 
nought  all  t^e  discoveries,  requirements,  and  settled  truths  of 
Science,  and  to  become  the  interpreter  of  the  universe  to  himself, 
would  surely  go  far  astray.  Bignt  thinking,  which  is  orthodoxy* 
is  not  attainable  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  private  judgment. 
Hiis  right,  though,  inalienable  in  thinking  man,  can  only  in  the 
general  run  of  cases  be  exercised  in  judging  of  the  evidence  onV^i^ 
truths  are  believed;  it  can  very  seldom  go  to  the  grounds  of  these 
beliefs  themselves.  Nor  can  men  in  general  take  the  pathway  of 
independence,  and  walk  in  it  for  themselves.  How  few  are  tnere 
of  all  those  wbom  we  know  in  our  own  circles  to  whom  we  can 
rightly  attribute  independence  of  character,  still  less  independence 
of  thought !  When  men  think  for  themselves,  how  often  do  they 
go  astray !  How  delighted  are  men  in  general  to  ask  for  advice, 
and  to  follow  the  fashions  of  their  times !  All  this  is  evidence  that 
orthodosnf  is  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  independence  or  singu- 
laritv.  The  minds  end  the  generid  powers  of  men  are  very  much 
of  the  same  sort. 

Independence  is  a  grand  word*  and  one  which  we  love.  It  is  H 
grander  acquisition,  and  we  admire  and  value  it ;  but  it  is  never 
fully  attainable  by  man.  Above  all,  religious  independency  is  «n 
impossibility.  We  are  all  ander  influences  of  one  kind  or  another,— 
parents,  companions,  tutors,  social  circles,  &c.,  who  lessen  our  inde* 
pendence,  and  give  us  an  emotional  bias  towards  a  given  church  or 
style  of  religious  belief.  This  constitutes  a  sort  of  minor  ortho* 
doi^y ,  which  we  gain  and  which  we  love.  True  independence  in  most 
men  would  lead  to  error,  not  to  truth ;  for  few  ha?e  the  power  of 
discovering  truth  for  themselves,  though  many  are  quite  capable  of 
diseeming  it  when  pointed  out  to  them  and  arranged  for  tbem  in 
the  order  in  whicn  it  is  most  easily  understo^  and  compre- 
hended. I  do  not  think  that  Independency  oon  possibly  oo-exiat 
witii  orthodoxy,  for  orthodoxy  aignifies  a  right  belief  common^ 
accepted  and  regarded  as  true,  while  Independency  sedcs  for  sinffU- 
lari^  and  self-sought  opinions.  I  think  toat  it  is  no  more  possible 
for  tne  Bible  to  be  the  religion  of  a  man,  self>aearohed  and  lel^ 
arranged,  than  I  believe  that  Uie  universe  wUi  yield  iq>  all  its  aeoreto, 
aa  soienoe  to  one  man,  however  effortftd  he  may  be^  however  inde- 
pendent. N.  Q.  K 
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SELFISKN^SSS. 

VAST  I. — m   BKLATION  TO  THS  XIVD. 

Thb  object  of  this  -esaay  is  to  trace  the  Wee  to  which  the  epithet 
heading  oar  remaxlu  is  applied  to  its  source,  to  define  its  nature,  to 
describe  the  mode  of  its  operation  in  the  mind,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  exhibits  itself  in  our  conduct  to  mau  and  to  God. 

The  germ  of  selfishness  seems  to  be  contained  in  creation  itself, 
whicht  reeolyed  into  its  ultimate  notion,  may  be  described  as  tha 
tnmamutation  of  universality  into  indiyiduality,  or  the  bringing  of 
the  infinite  into  the  finitnde  of  *elf.  Selfhood  is  ascribed  by  us  to 
whateyer  we  perceive  to  exist ;  indeed » its  selfhood  makes  it  be  at 
aU  to  us,  for  perception  itself  is  but  the  cognizance  of  this  selfhood 
or  indiTiduaUty.  All  individualities  possess  through  their  very 
■eparateness  or  distinctness  of  being,  through  their  selfhood,  an 
increased  force  for  their  necessary  preservation,  inasmudi  that 
besides  it  each  has  a  tendency  to  extend  itself  and  invade  Uie  self- 
dom  of  others ;  incessantly  tending  on  from  change  to  change,  only 
standing  still  in  appearance,  ever  advancing  and  receding,  never 
oat  of  bazness,  for  "  there  is  no  discharge  in  that  war ; "  non- 
resistance  means  individual  annihilation. 

We,  then — as  the  highest  physical  and  spiritual  creation  of  'H'^t^ 
to  whom  I  must  cry,  as  I  peer  into  this  mystery ,»• 

*  These  are  Thy  worhg,  Thyself  how  wondrous  then!  *' — 

bcve  an  appoentiy  independent  existence,  eaeh  in  himself, 
distinct  from  the  life  of  eaeli  and  every  other  oveatore  of  man, 
beskst,  flower,  or  thing ;  and  from  Him  who,  in  making  ns,  {ratting 
us,  ao  to  speak,  ont  from  Himself,  gave  Himself  a  personality  outside 
of  ns,  and  jet  remains  the  unfathomable  "  All  in  aU." 

Proeeeding  from  this  personality  in  its  activity,  that  is,  in  the 
■ntaal  interchange  of  influenoe  between  being  and  being,  we  dis- 
eorer  what  we  call  quality  or  worth,  which  we  are  capable  of 
appreoiating,  and  which  we  aseribe  -to  eaoh  fact  or  thooght  as  if 
pMienta  itself  to  o«r  Ood*tike  faculty  of  judgment.  Now,  as  eadi 
entitT  whieh  we  diaeem  is  «iade  up  of  many  others,  the  attributes 
Ihat  oelongto  it  asem  to  be  dependent  on  the  rektion  of  its  oom- 
ysiites  toaaoh  other, the  divtribntion  of  vepulsion  and  attraetion  in 
4s  parts.  Ideas  being  sabjeot  to  the  same  rule,  the  notion  of 
ssifiahneaa,  as  im]jated  oy  ns  to  expression  of  mind,  is  disoovemble 
in  ^  otfier  qnalitMS  as  «  aortof  ingredieirt  in  them,  whenever  tiheio 
is  «n  ine€|nality  in  the  amounts  of  the  abaorbing  and  twiating 
whrch  ita  atoms,'  so  to  apeak,  are  putting  forth. 
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Selfishness,  then,  we  may  describe  as  an  overweening  conceit 
and  self-assertion  of  any  one  individual  to  the  hurt  of  others,  as  an 
assimilation  of  properties  or  a  destruction  of  them,  which  oversteps 
the  demands  of  justice  and  equity,  and  breaks  the  ecjuilibrinni 
which  is  essential  to  the  harmony  and  perfect  well-being  of  the 
whole. 

As  a  moral  attribute  it  is  at  least  co-extensive  with  humanity,  so 
that  in  order  to  discover  how  it  shows  itself  in  human  thought  and 
conduct,  and  to  appreciate  fully  the  extent  of  its  operation,  we 
must  glance  at  the  position  which  each  man  holds  in  the  plan 
of  the  world,  and  consider  the  work  which  is  given  him  to  do. 

We  have  before  us  mankind  as  a  whole,  and  man  as  an  individual, 
participating  in  a  scheme  in  which  it  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
originator,  that  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  each  unit  and  the  various 
collective  groups  of  family,  clan,  nationality,  and  race,  shall  develop 
first  themselves  as  individuals,  then  the  numerous  and  diversified 
combinations  of  which  they  are  capable,  that  is,  as  societr',  and  lastly, 
fulfil  the  great  task  which  embraces  both  the  others,  or  eliminating 
truth  from  the  imperfection  and  uncertain  suggestions  of  mind  and 
matter,  or,  in  other  words,  of  completing  the  revelation  of  God. 
To  each  of  these  man  owes  an  allegiance,  and  we  have  to  try  to  de- 
cide wherein  and  how  this  loyalty  is  misplaced  or  over- esteemed. 

In  the  ocean  each  drop  has  its  significance  and  its  work  to  per- 
form, according  to  its  relative  size,  as  the  masses  of  water  are 
drawn  hither  and  thither  by  the  monitions  of  their  changing  faith, 
lashed  into  storm  by  the  tempest  of  on-sweeping  passion,  or 
soothed  into  indifferent  placidity  by  the  lullaby  song  of  a  zephyr, 
but  under  all  these  changing  phases  are  being  drawn  in  impalpable 
vapours  to  the  sky.  A  man  is  no  more  to  humanitv,  nor  is  he  less, 
than  one  drop  of  water  is  to  all  the  water  that  holds  to  this  terres- 
trial globe ;  so  that  if  he,  as  one  amongst  millions,  asks  for  more 
than  the  fraction  of  infiuence  which  justly  belongs  to  his  magni- 
tude, or  exerts  too  much  force  in  any  one  direction,  putting  it  forth, 
not  because  the  equilibrium  has  beien  destroyed,  and  this  exertion 
will  help  to  set  it  right,  but  because  it  suits  his  own  inclination, — 
then  selfishness  dominates  in  his  soul. 

Were  man  perfect  in  his  mental  endowments  (I  do  not  mean  in 
the  sense  in  which  all  the  emanations  of  the  divine  Limner  are 
faultless),  that  is,  for  the  purpose  which  they  do  subserve,  as  the 
story  runs,  that  a  French  preacher  replied  to  a  hunchback,  who 
asked  if  he  were  perfect,  "  x  es,  for  a  hunchback."  The  thorn  on 
the  bush  is  perfect  as  a  thorn,  but  it  is  an  undeveloped  bud,  (which 
we  say  it  ought  to  be),  but  I  mean  in  the  complete  balance  of  his 
faculties,  their  action  would  be  one  harmonious  concert,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  man  absolutely  blameless.  But  it  is  otherwise ;  the 
mind  is  biassed,  inclined  hither  or  thither,  which  bias  we  oall  oha- 
raoter.  There  are  dominant  and  subordinate  faculties,  between 
which  an  ever-recurring  struggle  is  maintained,  and  which  can  only 
be  terminated  by  each  one  allowing  to  the  other  its  just  and  lawfu 
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share  in  the  whole  man,  or  by  the  mightier  ones  crushing  the  others 
beneath  their  feet,  where  such  faint  straggles  as  they  still  make  to 
assert  their  own  may  become  so  impotent  that  the  writhings  of  a 
worm  nnder  onr  boot  wonld  affect  the  mind  as  mnch.  This  state 
we  call  madness,  the  most  horrible  form  of  the  malady  of  selfish- 
ness which  gradates  from  this  dei)th,  through  all  the  innumerable 
stages  and  varieties  which  humanity  exhibits,  to  the  height  where 
it  is  quenched  in  the  fulness  of  light  and  love,  in  truth. 

Selfishness,  then,  I  contend,  as  it  exhibits  itself  in  the  conduct 
of  men,  haa  its  source  in  the  unequal  exercise  of  force  or  will  by 
the  different  organs  of  mind,  either  separately  or  in  the  groups 
into  which  they  may  be  generally  dinded,  of  intellectual,  moral 
or  spiritual,  and  social  faeolties.  Hence  it  may  be  of  as  many 
different  kinds  and  shades  as  there  are  possible  combinations  of 
separate  organs,  and  that  in  every  degree  of  will-force  with  each 
ouer  save  one— that  is,  their  complete  and  uniform  co-operation. 
But  we  cannot,  in  ojit  general  conduct,  nor  even  in  our  most 
searching  inquiries,  discover  at  what  point  selfishness  begins  or 
ends,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  a  more  general  statement, 
in  which  its  characteristics  are  sufficiently  palpaoie. 

It  consists,  indeed,  in  excess,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be ;  in 
the  misappropriation,  by  a  clique  of  the  faculties,  or  bjr  one  only, 
Cfi  rights  oelonging  to  other  participators  in  the  constitution ;  in 
their  attempting  absolute  irresponsible  government,  and  subjecting 
some  sections  of  the  community  to  a  degrading  slavery.  Not  less 
does  selfishness  result  when  the  moral  part  of  man  practises 
tyranny,  or  the  intellect  arrogates  the  undivided  direction  of  senti- 
ment and  affection,  than  when  the  passions  of  the  animal  carry  it 
with  a  high  hand  over  reason  and  conscience.  Montaipe  writes, 
"  Those  who  say  that  there  can  be  no  excess  of  virtue  do  but  play 
upon  words :  if  there  be  excess,  it  is  no  longer  virtue."  True,  the 
swelling  love  to  man,  the  aspiring  faith,  the  obedient  reverence, 
the  active  reason,  or  the  keen,  hungering  perception,  may  be  as 
boundless  as  the  universe,  if  all  the  other  loves,  indicated  by  the 
other  faculties  of  the  mind,  but  eqnai  them ;  else  sboxdd  we  reason 
that  God,  in  that  He  is  the  infinitude  of  all  of  which  our  minds 
contain  the  time-limited  transcript,  ceases  to  be  good  and  perfect. 
But  benevolence  itself— out  of  which  good-will  to  man  and  Grod 
issues,  which  prompts  to  do  for  others'  sake  and  not  for  our  own — 
may  and  does  produce  at  times  the  abortion  of  selfishness — by 
becoming  so  wrapped  up  in  its  own  exercise  as  not  only  to  forget, 
but  to  hinder  the  execution  of  all  other  duties  but  that  of  giving ; 
transforming  the  many-gifted  soul  into  the  dead  mechanism  of  an 
automaton  lumoner. 

"  Undone  by  goodness,  strange,  unusual  blood. 
When  man's  worst  sin  is,  he  does  too  maoh  good ! 
Who  then  dares  to  be  half  so  kind  again  ? 
For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  does  still  mar  men." 

*' Timon  of  Aiheni» 


¥tam  ibs  poittt  ef  Tiew  it  ■eemi  m  if  no  humBn  aetion  ooolfl 
be  isoe  fxom  Ite  rtigma,  boweTer  loffy'or  noble,  kindly,  or^wm, 
or  Buoi^e-iiiuided  it  efaoiild  be ;  and,  indeed,  -it  is  hard  to  point  to  • 
deed  or  utteved  thongbt  in  the  koKtoty  «f  boman  developfltent 
whseh  is  epotlen  while,  that  hretHhes  bitt-Ood  (without  m  taurt  of 
self.  iEbr,  as  all  the  operationfl  of  "the  mind  and  body  depend  upom 
the  combined  or  connter-aotivity  of  tthe  mental  faooitieB, — and,  a« 
is  indicated  in  the  word  character,  some  of  these  tire  mere  forceful 
than  otiiers, — the  eondnot  of  the  whole  man  will  bear  the  impress 
of  their  handiwork.  He  will  lean  towards,  desire,  eeek,  and 
cherish  that  for  which  his  mind  has  the  most  affinity :  in  thonglit 
and  conduct  he  will  -prefer  the  objects  to  «which  his  chief  poweiv 
have  reference,  and  leare  to  otiiers  those  for  which  he  has  not  endi 
an  aptitnde,  intellecfcoal,  spiritoal,  or  affectional. 

This  partiality  of  the  faculties,  by  girinii^  direction  to  the  wbolo 
mind,  has,  in  the  finitnde  of  our  physical  organization,  produced 
results  for  society  through  what  we  call  genius,  which  it  may  be 
doubted  'would  hare  been  worked  out  by  the  same  men  if  their 
minds  had  been  more  even.  We  have  ^us  examples  of  tlie 
expression  of  each  single  faculty,  represented  sometimes  by  indi- 
Tiauals,  sometimes  by  natiom,  wmch  are  a  splendid  marvel  to  these 
whose  oharacter  has  not  this  special  kind  oi  brilliant  bias,  and  yet 
almost  always  tinged  with  semshness  from  the  same  cause  tnat 
gave  them  their  greatness.  The  attention  being  turned  so  madh 
to  the  beauties  of  one  mental  attribute,  by  the  desire  and  love  of 
ks  quality  and  its  exercise,  it  is  not  seen  as  a  medium,  throufi^ 
which  all  the  rest  of  its  fellows  ^ould  altogether  and  harmoniously 
express  themselres,  as  simply  the  key  in  which  their  music  is  to  be 
discoursed :  ti&e  mind  becomes  insensiUe  to  the  impression  that  it 
is  only  a  mode  of  mind,  and  it  appears  as  the  chief  matter  which 
is  to  be  expressed.  On  the  other  hand,  when,  in  the  outgoing* 
of  the  heart  and  head,  there  is  a  just  appreciation  of  the  j^mount 
of  vigour  which  the  specialiy  directing  faculty  should  display  in 
seeking  to  furthertruth— >or,  m  other  words,  the  weal  end  efilighten- 
ment  of  men,  the  extension  of  God's  interest  in  the  'world, — ihe 
way  ef  HIm  doing  it  may  in  some  measure  contradict  the  motive, 
by  laying  too  'much  stress  upon  some  parts  of  the  vocal  or 
manual  utterance,  and  too  littae  on  others  :  for  every  thought  or 
action  is  more  or  less  compound  in  its  nature ;  and  while  one  faculty 
is  in  action,  otiaiers,  to  which  habit  or  innate  character  has  given  • 
prominence,  speak  again  and  again,  whilst  some  which  are  inert 
mmi  the  same  causes  are  scarcely  audible.  Gut  of  this  habitual 
xelatioa  of  the  loves  of  the  mind  sprinj^  the  etandard  of  virtwot 
by  which  all  internal  or  external  activities  of  moral  beings  wtil  be 
judged ;  and  so  the  predilections  or  antipathies  of  the  individual 
will  ground  themselves  generally,  with  regard  to  oharacter  and 
conduct,  not  on  the  assumption  of  their  ecoeUenee  'Or  depravity 
per  se,  but  on  the  eensatton  of  like  or  dislike  whtdi  their  selfhood 
expenenees,  either  in  the  sympathy  with  that  which  it  sets  store 


ligF»  Mr  the  oonrenc  And  tlui  is  oelfialmea,  the  germ  ef  all  tte 
ooiofttvTes  of  nuuilbood  which  the  gta^es  of  rioe  disekee,  £rom  the 
fint  aberratioii  fron  etriot  eelf-nagatioii  ^wfaieh  eignifiee  abo  eeU^ 
dultBre,  ia  overoooiing  the  lassitade  ana  dulneBa  ihown  by  the 
•nalaTed  iSMttitiM)  to  nanpast,  unchecked  hut ;  which  resultB  wIhmi 
the  fiiotive  that  affects  the  mind  affords  snffident  of  that  qnaHhy 
fixr  wliioh  there  is  the  fpeatest  penchant  in  the  mind  to  eoHpsOy 
after  it  has  been  assimilated  by,  and  has  thus  strengthened  an 
shraady  toe  powecfol  organ,  the  light  which  the  others  should 
dispense  within. 

iuitelleet  can  and  does  frequently  exhibit  this  Inst,  manifested 
in  its  weakest  degree,  perhaps,  in  an  impatience  that  religious  or 
social  calls  should  lay  claim  to^  the  attention,  the  desire,  and  the 
operative  will,  and  Tarying  in  intensity  according  to  the  mesenre 
of  the  enchantment  wkLch  the  magician  of  science  or  phikeqphy 
has  been  able  to  cast  around  the  soul.  Conscience,  too,  may  give 
forth  such  loud  tones  as  to  produce  a  similar  dissonance,  which  is 
onlv  another  mode  of  selfishness,  sometimes  even  taking  its  victims 
to  bedlam;  but  in. its  ess  intense  forms,  demanding  too  large  a 
proportion  of  its  own  peculiar  qualities  in  every  emotion  or  uSmr* 
snee  of  those  in  whom  it  tyrannises ;  who  again  are  usually 
displeased,  at  least,  or  unfavburable  to  each  word  or  act  of  othen, 
which  does  not  coincide,  in  its  rdative  volomes  of  conscienoe, 
ii^Uect,  and  affection,  with  their  prejudioe. 

It  is,  then,  because  of  diffesenoe  in  character  and  motive  that 
men  are  oontinnally  oensonag  each  other  as  selfish;  sometimes 
altogether  wrongfully,  inasmuch  (if  our  judgment  be  a  true  one) 
that  whatever  in  the  man  is  opposed  to  the  true  well-being  of 
mankind,  and  ef  natural  consequenoe  to  l^e  Teign  of  the  God  «f 
majesty  and  love  and  truth,  is  alone  deserving  ot  the  epii^et,  and 
so  the  oensuTO,  or  Tatiier  the  censor,  may  i^queotly  be  more 
worthy  of  being  styled  selfish  than  the  man  whom  he  has  con- 
demned. 

Bnt  we  demur  to  the  conclusion,  that  since  we  are  all  by  nature 
imperfect,  therefore  every  act  of  ours  must  have  the  same  degree 
of  fanltiness  in  it.  The  notion  of  each  individual  £seulty  in  relation 
to  the  others  is.  under  true  jopovemment,  only  a  mode  •of  these 
others ;  a  special  direction  which  is  given  to  their  united  operation, 
and  througn  whic^h*  as  an  outlet,  tiiey  may  singly  nnd  altogether 
esdiibit  as  much  rightful  force  as  if  the  mind  were  uttering  itself 
through  each  several  one  of  them.  Hence,  although  an  imperfectly 
balanoed  organiaation,  onder  oxdaaary  every-day  influences,  would 
in  its  mpression  be  tahited  with  the  herssv  of  selfirimess,  vet,<nader 
the  Bufibience  of  some  motives^  this  nnght  be  almost,  if  not  alto* 
gether  eroonged  feem  'the  fur  purity  of  virtue.  For  motifvee 
partake  of  the  compound  quality  of  the  mind,  do  not  appeai 
mdifferently  alike  to -each  &cnHv,  and  so  thev  modify,  by 'the  varied 
eaei^  of  the  kinds  of  poteatisoty  whioh  they  bring  to  bear  upon 
thought  and  fiselings  the  jshanwler  of  these  and  thenr  ;6zpKessi0n$ 
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sometimeB  effeotia^  a  complete  revereion  in  the  mental  constitution, 
-—now  for  good,  now  for  eTil.  These  motiyes  may  consist  in  the  cir- 
Gumstanoe  of  verbal  exhortations  or  temptations,  or  in  the  strikinfc 
vividness  with  which  the  enacted  drama  of  events  or  physical 
spectacles  flash  back  upon  the  witness's  soul  some  hues  of  the 
untainted  light  which  divinity  pours  in  constant  streams  over  all 
creation ;  by  them  deficiencies  of  perception,  of  desire,  and  of  will 
may  be  corrected  or  intensified,  and  result  in  a  state  of  mind  in 
which  defects  have  no  part,  since  the  whole  is  touched,  by  the  magic 
of  the  surrounding,  to  harmony,  and  in  which  there  is  thus  no  room 
for  selfishness ;  or  it  may  culminate  in  the  direful  opposite  of  this, 
according  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  recipient. 

Total  self-negation  ia  then  as  possible  to  imperfect  man  as 
complete  self-abandonment,  the  last  form  of  selfishness. 

Again,  it  will  be  seen  from  our  setting  up  the  harmony  of  the 
parts  of  the  mind  aa  the  teat  of  the  absence  of  self-seeking,  that  we 
cannot  concur  with  those  who  argue  that  as  all  activity  of  the 
faculties  proceeds  from  them,  is  an  expression  of  their  selfhood ;  it 
must  be  selfish  because  it  gratifies  them,  and  is  prompted  by 
a  d«.ire  for  sncli  gratifieation.  F       f  J 

This  is  only  true  when  applied  to  the  perverted,  overstrained 
activities  of  the  imperfect  mind,  under  given  infiuences,  and  then 
only  in  proportion  as  one  or  some  of  these  misuse  or  over-exert 
their  function;  it  has  ever  less  of  verity  in  it  the  nearer  we 
approach  to  concord ;  applied  to  the  perfect  mind  it  ia  altogether 
false,  inasmuch  that  each  faculty  is  necessary  to  each  and  every 
other ;  and  in  ministering  justly  to  itself  by  energy,  ia  not  only 
taking  nothing  from  them  which  they  are  not  seeking  to  imparl 
but  ia  striving  to  afibrd  to  them  what  they  desire  to  receive, — 
operating,  indeed,  that  the  others  may  have  a  just  opportunity  of 
acting  a&o ;  thus  «0{f  is  so  completely  absorbed  in  other,  that  tnere 
can  exist  no  selfishness,  whicn  means  seff-'love  overtopping  or 
standing  alone,  without  love  to  others. 

The  faculties  of  the  perfect  man  would  estimate  their  own 
worth  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  so  at  all  times,  under  all  cir* 
cumstances,  in  his  infiuence  through  self-assertion  on  others  who 
were  biassed,  would  know  just  to  what  degree  he  ought  to  reduce 
or  increase  the  comparative  strength  of  their  faculties,  and  would 
desire,  and  hence  will,  to  do  this,  and  not  more  or  less ;  bearing 
himself  in  the  warfare  with  the  universe  of  falsehood  rightlv,  bou 
in  method  and  in  aim.  There  would  be  no  subatitution  of  afiec* 
tional  for  inteUectual  love  or  condemnation,  no  attraction  to  or 
repulsion  from  those  who  difi*ered  intellectually  or  morally  from 
such  a  one,  excepting  juat  in  that  in  which  their  beauty  or  error 
consisted,  whether  intellectual  or  moral,  and  nev^r  would  the  whole 
man  attract  or  repulse  because  he  manifested  in  one  or  two  elements 
of  character  that  for  which  the  other  had  a  strong  affinity  or  aver- 
sion. But  this  is  how  the  selfish  man  does  ordinarily  feel  and  act, 
as  we  have  attempted  to  show,  and  from  which  state  of  injustice  he 
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muBt  endeayour,  by  the  aid  of  motireB,  soal-Btirring  and  effeotire, 
to  win  his  path. 

"  Long  is  the  ws  j, 
And  hard,  that  out  of  hell  leads  up  to  light." 

Bat  it  is  not  necesaary,  therefore,  that  we  should  walk  in  the 
darkness  of  blind  obedience  to  the  imnulaes  of  the  warped  soul ;  it 
is  possible  to  "  go  on  to  perfection  "  oy  looking  unto  the  hiffheat 
ideiJs  for  instraction  and  inspiration,  endeavoanng  to  follow  mem, 
and  by  schooling  our  biaased  mind  in  which  the  tendency  is  to 
utter  itself  on  favourite  themes,  to  modify  this  utterance  by  infusing 
into  it  the  other  tones  of  the  soul. 

By  this  course  of  conduct  we  may  still  exhibit  speciality  of 
direction  in  our  expressions  of  mind,  which  being  thus  tempered 
and  attuned,  shall  be  practically  devoid  of  selfishness ;  for,  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  the  Deity  is  the  infinitude  of  each  and  all 
our  attributes ;  and  if  ourfinitude  compels  us  to  give  a  special  direc- 
tion to  our  utterances  of  self,  this  direction  alone  does  not  constitute 
them  selfish,  but  the  preference  of  it,  by  engendering  neglect  of  the 
others,  does  that. 

There  is,  then,  an  innate  selfish  tendency  in  man,  which  is  affected 
by  motive-supplying  drcumstances,  which  in  themselves  possesB 
character,  ana  are  powerful  to  incite  either  to  the  adjustment  of 
the  faculties,  or  their  further  derangement,  and  which,  if  they  suc- 
ceed in  operating  thus  correctively,  supply  us  with  instances  of 
emotion  and  conduct  which  tally  altogether  with  what  would  be 
the  constant  action  of  a  perfect  mind,  and  are,  because  such  a  mind 
must  be  free  from  the  taint,  in  themselves  really  and  truly 
disinterested. 

The  application  of  these  ideas  to  the  discovery  of  the  selfish  ele- 
ment, in  social,  political,  and  religious  life,  and  uie  elimination  of  a 
few  practical  truths,  will  form  the  subject-matter  of  a  second 
chapter  on  this  theme.  Albxbti. 


Ok  thb  Seabch  fob  Tbvth. — "  Men,  in  seneral,  do  not  understand 
or  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  finding  truth.  All  men  must  act,  and  there- 
fore all  men  learn  in  some  degree  how  difficult  it  is  to  act  rightly.  The 
oonseqnenoe  is  that  all  men  can  make  ezense  for  those  who  £eu1  to  act  rightly. 
But  all  men  are  not  compelled  to  make  an  independent  search  for  truth| 
and  those  who  voluntarilj  undertake  to  do  so  are  always  few.  They  ought, 
indeed,  to  find  pity  and  charity  when  they  fiul,  for  their  undertaking  is  full 
of  haaard,  and  m  the  course  of  it  they  are  apt  to  leave  friends  and  com* 
panions  behind  them,  and  when  they  succeed  they  bring  back  glorious 
spoils  for  those  who  remained  at  home  criticising  them.  But  they  eannot 
expect  such  charitv,  for  the  hazards  and  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  are 
known  to  themselves  alone.  To  the  world  at  laige  it  seems  quite  easy  to 
find  truth,  and  inexcusable  to  miss  it.  And  no  wonder!  For  bv  finding 
truth  they  mean  learning  by  rote  the  maxims  around  them.''— "JSSkw 
•SoMo/'  p.  78. 
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'What  IB  poetiyP    Whj,  sir,  that  is  not  «o  eaaj  to  saj.    We  hum 
what  light  18^  out  it  is  not  eo  easj  to  #a^  what  H  ia."— JDr.  Sammal  Jbhuom. 

'^  Tsa  becnmuig  of  art  i»  (1)  mvkUeciur^.  It  belongs  esscoitially 
to  the  symbolicaL  fomi»  the  seiMiiOQs  material  being  greatlj  in 
excess  in  its  case,  and  the  true  adeqttacy  of  fom  and  matter  being 
■till  to^  sedc.  Its  m%terial  is  stone  ammged  in  obedienee  to  the 
laws  of  gravitation.  Hence  the  eharmcter  tmst  belongf  to  it  of  mass 
and  masslvenessy  of  silent  gnritj,  of  Oritntal  snolimilrf .  After 
axchiteotaro  comes  (2)  seuh^iure,  still  in  rabjeetion,  indeed,  to  a 
tti^  and  unyielding  matenaU  but  an  adv«nee  nevertheless  from,  the 
inorgaaio  to  the  organic.  Forming  it  into  a  body,  it  conrerts  the 
matter  into  &  mere  Tehicle,  simply  anetllary .  In  representing  body, 
this  building  of  the  soul,  in  its  oeauty  and  purity,  tne  material  com- 
pletely disappears  into  the  ideal ;  not  a  remnant  of  the  onseer 
element  is  left  ^at  ii  not  in  serrioe  to  the  idea.  Noferthrfess  the 
life  of  the  soul,  feeling,  mood,  glance— these  are  beyond  soulptnre. 
The  romantic  art,  xcr^  tloxv*^  W  pointinff  is  alone  eqval  to  them. 
Its  medium  ie  ne  longer  a  coarse  material  snbslrate,  but  the 
eoloored  plane,  the  spir^usl  play  of  light ;  it  produces  onfy  the  show 
of  solid  dimension.  Hence  it  is  capable  of  expressing^  the  whole 
seals  of  feelings,  moods,  and  aetions— actions  fhll  of  dramslieal 
moYement.  The  perfect  sublation  of  space,  however,  is  (4)  mmtie. 
Its  material  is  tone,  the  im&er  trembling  of  a  sonorous  body. 
Music  ouits  oonse(]iuently  the  world  of  sensuous  perceptions,  and 
aots  excinsiyely  on  mner  emotion.  Its  seat^  is  the  womb  and  the 
well  of  the  emotional  soul  whose  movement  is  within  itself.  Music 
is  the  most  subjective  of  arts.  But  the  tongue  of  art  is  loosened  at 
last  only  in  (5)  poetry,  or  the  literary  art ;  poetry  has  the  privilege 
of  universal  expression.  Its  material  is  no  longer  sound  simply,  but 
sound  as  speecn,  sound  as  the  word,  the  sign  of  an  idea,  the  expres- 
sion of  reason.  Poetry  shapes  not  this  material,  however,  ia  com« 
plete  freedom,  but  in  obedience  to  certain  rhjthmico-musioal  kwtef 
Terse.  All  the  other  arts  return  in  poetry ;  the  plastic  arts  in  the 
epos  which  is  the  large  complacent  narratiTe  of  picturesque  aotioDal 
events ;  music  in  the  ode  which  is  the  lyrical  eroresskm  of  the  im* 
iBOst  soui ;  the  unity  of  both  in  the  drama^  which  exhibits  the  eon- 
flict  of  individuals  aosorbed  in  the  interests  of  op}>osing  sides. 

"  SeligiQm».  Poetry  forms  the  transition  of  art  into  religion.  In 
art  the  ioea  was  preaeat  lor  perception,  in  religioa  it  is  present  Ibr 
eonception."^ 

*  SchwegWs  **  History  of  Fhilosophy,"  translated  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
p.  842. 
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Hefpal's  **.Siihetik  **  k  a  woiderful  prodnction  in  its  nngnlar  oom- 
fawatioii  of  jduktopliw  ibxm  witk  Instorio  expoiitkm  ud  eritiod 
analynBy  ann  tiio  ootlnw  of  it  aow  onoted  from  Sefawegler  oonroje 
a  verj  just  aaA  eoneiBO  epitoaio  or  the  yiews  held  by  the  great 
Ckmian  loginaiL.  W«  haFe  thoafi^t  it  right  to  pie&oe  o«r  own 
nmarke  with  Ihia  quotatien.  beeanae  it  helps  to  keep  both  befine 
oar  own  and  our  reader^s  mind  that  idea  that  poetrjhas  a  plaea  nd 
a  purpose  in  human  life  and  culture,  and  that  it  posseBsse  an  esaeiu 
tial  Titality  and  reality  which  we  ought  to  recognise  in  all  educa- 
tional effort.  But  we  are  unable  to  pursue  to  its  ultimate  the  many 
lessons  to  be  devired  from  the  philosophy  of  art,  and  we  must  now 
come  to  the  performance  of  oar  affioiai  dustm  of  critics  of  concrete 
Terser  not  abstract  theories. 

A  poet  is  a  makers— his  ^enios  is  ereatiw.  The  harmony  he 
imparts  to  the  ofifsi^zing  of  hia  soul  constitutes  him  a  singer.  To  be 
a  singer,  howeyer,  is  not  to  be  a  poet  unless  the  song  is  the  reidi- 
zation  of  some  specific  tfaovght  of  which  he  is  the  procreator,  the 
parent  and  the  producer.  Song  is  the  yeetnre  of  poetic  tibought ; 
but  it  must  envesture  some  true  and  yeritable  idea,  and  it  must  not 
be  thrown,  however  artistically,  round  a  lay  figure.  Life  must  beat 
beneath  the  garment,  and  tfa!e  mi^t  of  yitidity  must  be  tibat  by 
which  the  harmony  of  the  drapery  la  arranged.  Poetry  is  emotion 
caught,  and  not  only  transfixed,  but  transfigured.  Sculpture  is 
form  permanized,  but  poetry  is  tout  immortiuized— the  very  fiash 
of  the  spirit's  ritality  arrested,  made  risible  by  embodiment  and 
transmissible  by  song.  Poetry  is  the  outbrei^ing  of  feeling,  the 
utterance  of  or  giving  of  outwardness  to  the  fleeting  evanescence  of 
inward  impressions  ;<— the  realization  in  some  sort  of  the  ideal  which 
takes  its  birth  in  the  spirit,  and  "that  come  and  go  with  endless 
play  "  in  ordinary  minds,  but  gain  enyiiionment  in  the  dedicated 
spirit  of  the  poet  by  "an  auziliar  I^t*'  which  weds  "winged 
words  **  to  viewl0aatho«gfat^,and  prodnoea  by  their  union— 

**  Ifae^two-celMhsart  beatiDg  with  oae  full  stioke— 
Life." 

We  often  question  the  poetry  we  read  thus : — Can  it  excite  a  feel* 
ing  akm  to  ^Kpeneneo  in  ua?  Poea  it  enable  us  to  #00  what  it 
portrays?  Has  it  the  power  to  refill  the  memorjr  with  bygone 
emoti^M,  or  doea  it  realize  to  our  hopes  the  suggestions  it  makes  P 
Or  does  it  only  chime  out  familiar  phrases  ^Si  re-echo  bygone 
voices,  or  bring  the  shadowy  reminiscences  of  other  poems  back  to 
our  view  P  If  the  verses  when  read  bring  out  the  emotion  widi 
vigour  and  vividness,  if  it  is  able  to  make  its  impression  felt,  we 
re-read  it  with  hopefidheas».and  test  it  again  with  careful  re-perusal. 
If  it,  oa  the  contrary,  produces  no  effect  upon  the  mind  but  that  of 
chimed  phrases,  awakes  none  of  the  emotion  intended,  and  excites 
only  the  question — ^Why  oomes  it  here?  we  re-test  our  impression, 
but  seldom  find  caase  to  Mvoke  our  decisioiL  If  there  is  life  in 
any  production^  it  can  soaxeely  fiul  to  make  itself  felt.    Wax  may 
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take  but  it  oannot  make  the  impreteion  of  life.  We  may  illottnte 
this  by  quoting  a  few  lines  which  read  to  us  as  centos  of  oft-heard 
hymns,  a  sort  of  conjuration  with  familiar  diction,  possessing  a 
possibility  of  poetic  treatment,  but,  to  our  thinking,  not  reachmg 
the  true  standard  of  poetic  vitality.  The  idea  which  seems  to  be  in 
the  lines  of  M.  W.  G.  has  not  classified  itself;  and  though  we  have 
endeavoured,  as  he  will  see,  to  make  something  of  the  verses,  we 
fear  that  they  scarcely  can  bear  the  name  of  poetry. 


THE  WOELD  IS  WIDE. 

Thb  world  if  wide,  and  friends  may  part 

Who  ne*er  magf  meet  again ; 
But  ties  onoe  grown  in  the  heart 

Unbroken  still  remain. 


must 
thaU 
knit  around 


The  world  is  wide,  but  sparks  of  love 

The  electric  fire  excel ; 
From  heart  to  heart  they  instant  move, 

And  hear  to  each  a  spell.  [work  in 

The  world  is  wide,  and  days  of  joy 

Have  passed  mayhap  for  e'er ; 
But  cloudy  days  can  ne'er  destroy 

The  memory  of  the  fair. 

The  world  is  wide,  but  wider  stUl 
Is  the  great  world  on  high,  [yon 

Where,  through  unmeasuml  space,  the  thrill 

Of  mutio  ne'er  will  die.  [love  shall  never 

In  that  wide  world  no  parting  song, 

Nor  sorrow's  wailins  soun(^ 
Shall  e'er  disturb  the  happy  tlirong 

The  etenial  tlirone  around. 

To  that  wide  world  Hope  lifts  her  hand, 

Its  portal  Mercy  opes ; 
May  we  meet  in  a  world  so  grand  I  [that 

On  thie  rest  all  our  hopes.  rOhrist 

M.  W.  G. 

Our  next  quotation  is  one  less  perfect  in  rhythm  and  in  mastery 
of  words,  but  one  in  which  the  poetic  lies  hidden  like  fragrance  in 
the  heart  of  a  violet  which  has  grown  up  ill-formed  but  sweet,  ^m 
the  crevice  of  a  hill  beside  a  lake. 

THB  WISH  OF  A  DYING  CHILD. 

MoTHSB !  when  I  am  dead, 

You*U  lay  me  gentljr  where  {.^'^J 

The  birds  are  gladly  smeing, 

And  rich  odours  fill  the  air ;  [sweet 

'\'niere  in  circles  midges  dance 

To  the  hamming  of  the  bees, 
And  the  latest  sunbeams  glance  [day's 

Through  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
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In  the  itniness  of  the  etening^  [night 

When  the  sun  has  sunk  to  rett. 
And  gloaming  with  its  mellow  light 

Is  stealing  o*er  earth's  hreast ; 
When  the  evening  star  is  peeping 

BVom  out  the  western  srjr, 
And  each  pretty  flower  seems  weeping, 

With  a  tearcurop  in  its  eye : 
l^Bnfold  mj  hands  upon  my  hreast  [Folding 

Aid  lay  me  gently  down  to  rest.        [Mother,  pray  lay 

[me  thus 
Book. 

Neither  of  the  foregoinfi;  Bets  of  verses,  perhaps,  justify  their 
pablication  on  their  own  merits  as  Terse,  bnt  as  illostratiye  of  our 
meaning  when  we  say  that  tme  poetry  mnst  have  an  inner  life,  not 
a  mere  external  symmetry ;  they  may  be  regarded  as  not  unprofit« 
ablj  laid  before  our  readers  and  their  writers. 

In  the  sonnet  next  given  there  are  power  and  poetry,  bat  the 
last  line,  contrary  to  the  express  necessity  of  sonnet-writing,  is 
feeble  instead  of  strong.  Gould  that  line  be  strengthened  into 
something  epigrammatic,  it  might  bear  comparison  with  many 
modem  productions  of  the  same  sort ;  but  as  it  is,  a  sad  flaw  spoils 
its  gem-like  unity.  We  suggest  the  only  thing  that  has  occurred 
tons.' 

FEBIGLES. 

Thb  stars  of  heaven  look  glorious  in  the  night, — 
Wonders  of  space ;  but  m  the  night  of  time 
What  star  shines  like  the  sage's  brow  sublime  ? 

Few  orbs  so  bright  as  Pericles.    The  sisht 
Of  Athens,  glorious,  active,  great,  and  free. 
Sailing  down  Time,  as  down  an  unknown  sea, 
Ana  this  brave  pilot  at  the  helm — whose  voice 

And  eye  bring  triumph — gives  me  stem  delight. 
Men  are  not  in  his  hands  like  gamblers*  dice ; 
He  knows  the  subtle  laws  that  govern  mind, 
And  battling  for  the  greatness  of  his  kind, 

In  few  short  years  weaves  Greece  a  statelier  crown 

Of  living  lustre  and  of  far  ipiown 
Than  ages  wove/or  Persian  elavee  eo  blind,  [round — 

[brows  to  bind 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  ability  in  the  "  ensuing "  sonnet  by  the 
same  writer: — 

MABCUS  AUBELIUS  ANTONINUS. 

FXBM,  tender,  just — sad  in  his  very  smile, 
Tears  in  his  wrath — a  godlike  noble  king : 
Let  us  join  hands  with  Marcus,  who  did  bring 

For  crown,  a  soul  of  truth,  hating  all  guile, 
1868.  u 
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Vain  shows,  luzarioui  HTingi  ereiy  wile 

Lying  in  ambush  for  a  monarch's  foet, 

To  trip  htm.    Sun,  rain,  snow,  and  sleet 
Saw  thee,  poor  kinff,  on  that  wild  hone  of  thine, 

The  Roman  people*- an  uneasy  seat : 

For  the  rough  Barb— iU-traiiwd,  though  strong  and  fleet. 
Kicked,  plunged,  and  bit  thee.    But  an  aim  dirine 
Upheld  thee,  stronger  than  applause  or  wine ; 

''  Life  is  full  short — ^work  w^  while  it  is  Hght : 

No  riot !  harvest  must  be  home  eie  night.** 

J.S. 

The  spirit  of  the  closing  lines  of  this  able  sonnet  suggests  to  xm 
the  quotation  of  a  much  less  perfect  production,  but  one  whieh  Ims 
a  ring  and  clang  of  phrase  which,  though  somewhat  uncommon  in 
the  sonnety  is  energetic  and  stirring. 

FOBWABD  AKD  ONWABDI 

FoBWiLBD !  Life's  warfare  before  us  is  waging ; 

Let  not  our  hearts  be  with  selfish  fears  ohuled. 

Let  not  our  souls  be  with  oowardioe  filled. 
Let  us  with  force  in  the  forefront  engaging 
QiTe  all  onr  help  to  the  cause  of  our  raoe : 

Onward  I  with  Tigour  undaunted  in  danger^ 
liet  us  with  energy  rush  to  our  place ; 

To  hopeless  despondency  eaoh  man  a  stranger. 
Forward  and  Onward !  despite  all  the  shouting 

Enemies  raise,  or  the  eriJa  that  hany ; 
Far  firom  onr  spirits  be  feai^  care,  or  doubting, 

Forward  and  Onward !  we  seek  not  to  taciy : 
Girt  are  our  loins,  hopes  bright  and  hearts  tteadj» 
Now  for  the  onseS  onr  spirits  are  rsady ! 

A.  Aa 

The  lyrical  rkytiim  of  ihe  sonnet  just  quoted  detracts  from  its 
worth  and  point,  out  the  one  we  now  place  before  the  reader,  though 
excellent  in  spirit,  is  prosaic,  and  might  hare  been  made,  with  jnoi- 
clous  revisal,  much  happier  in  expreatioii  and  pertanent  in  phrase. 

TBtTB  C^BEATNESS. 

What  is  true  greatness  ?    Wealth,  or  power,  or  fame— 

A  life-long  leadership  of  other  men 

In  war  or  science— or  the  loud  aeelaim 
That  greets  the  poet's  all-subduing  pen  P 
Glory  derived  firam  wisdom  or  frcmi  worth  i 

Might  used  to  cause  the  false  and  rile  to  fail ; 
Thought  gi?en  to  apiead  the  truth  throughout  the  earth; 

Effort  employed  to  make  the  good  prevails 
Tbe  champion  Aip  of  some  great  human  cause  i 

Derotion  gtren  to  learn  the  Uwa  of  Godt 
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To  teooh  nianldttd  on  sm'f  nd  path  to  pansOi 

And  lead  the  toDl,  hj  hoUneis  o'emwed, 
To  Uto  for  truth  or  for  the  truth  to  dia^— 
For  GK>d  ie  irath,  and  life  in  Him  aloae  reality. 

A*  A* 

A  want  of  affectionate  fervour,  {be  overflow  of  the  sonl  in  sorrow, 
strikes  ns  as  remarkable  ,in  the  yerses  which  follow.  They  have 
not  the  fond  recurrence  of  emotion  in  them  which  we  think  ought 
to  be  expressed  in  lines  on  such  a  subject.  The  style  is  harsh  and 
inflezile,  made*to-order-ish,  and  yet  there  is  a  sort  of  likableness 
in  them  when  read,  which  indicates  that  the  feeling  may  be 
restrained,  lest  the  sob  should  out-gurgle,  and  the  heart  lose  com- 
mand of  itself  in  its  great  sorrow.  We  have  ^one  carefully  over 
the  lines,  under  the  impression  that  their  writer  is  young,  and  that 
lie  may  be  teachable.  Though  we  hare  not  been  able  to  make  sog- 
fftestions  whioh  would  dissipate  all  the  objections  we  felt  to  the 
aidion,  we  subjoin  a  few,  in  the  belief  that  if  our  readers  test  the 
phrases,  they  will  see  valid  reason  for  our  proposing  some  altera- 
tions ia  the  lines,  and  they  may  greatly  benefit  themselves  by 
endeavouring  to  make  other  emendations  of  a  better  kind  in  eon- 
sofnanee  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  verses.  W.  L.  msy  see 
that  there  is  at  least  some  advantage  in  revisal,  and  may  be  in* 
dnc«d  to  polish  his  nest  verses  with  more  care  and  greater 
lovingneis. 

LnrSS  OH  A  PATHBS'S  DEATH. 

VisxwsL&ifond&therl  from  thine  eyes 

The  light  of  life  has  vaniihed  now ; 
The  crciu  death-frott  firmly  lies 

Upon  thy  dmll  earcahtuM  brow.         [now  anshadowed 

Not  all  the  teara  that  love  can  weep — 

Hot  all  affection's  softening  art— 
Avails  to  break  thy  dreamless  sleep, 

Or  thaw  the  nmmbneit  on  thy  heart,      [stir— stillness 

Ko  more  Fll  hear  thy  voidncs  sweet 

Whaiwrrov^tdarkenin^tSadowlfm&ni  [threatening  sor- 
Ko  more  the  sonny  glanoes  meet  [row  darkling 

Thai  cheered  my  childhood's  happy  honrs. 

Glose-ehambered  shall  my  memory  keep 

Tbj  humble  deeds  unnnrsed  by  £&me, 
With  all  the  cherished/orsw  that  sweep  [thoughts 

iUround  a  loring  fiither^s  name»  [my 

You  sought  no  &me  where  trump  and  fife 
Called  forth  red  war's  fire-sweeping  van. 

But  through  a  long  eue-haHM  life  [wrestling 

Haintained  the  honour  of  a  aaan* 
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For  thee  no  olond-kissed  pile  may 

No  cenotaph  with  tintdled  dome ; 
Far  better  God's  approving  eyes 

That  Iwred  thy  pilgrim  spirit  home.      [called 

Ay,  Btarward  went  thy  soul,  I  ween, 

To  anthem  with  the  spirits  just ; 
Thine  end  was,  as  thy  life  had  been, 

A  rest  on  Christ— thy  spirit's  trost. 

Soul  of  my  &ther !  ere  I  run 

The  ^dy  round  that  life  may  craye,    [oaie-tried 
Accept  this  tribute  that  a  son  \ 

Breathes  o'er  a  cold  and  sunless  graTe.  [thy 

W.L. 

The  rerses  on*'  Spring,"  forwarded  by  "Alpha," are  too  irreflralar  in 
their  Btmcture  to  satiaty  the  demands  of  criticism,  and  we,  lutboiigh 
approving  of  the  moral  and  of  the  idea  they  contain,  cannot  regira 
tliem  as  "  ap  to  the  mark."  The  lines  on  **  The  Sabbath  Mom  "  touch 
our  Bympathies  more,  perhaps,  from  an  incident  which  occurred  to 
us  when  wandering,  some  twenty  summers  ago,  on  a  Sabbath 
morning  along  Loch  Lomond's  margin.  There  oame  on  our 
ear  the  church  chimes  of  five  different  parishes,  and  we  heard  the 
whole  harmonized  by  the  lapping  waters  and  the  lake-softened 
winds.  Passing  a  cottage  on  the  road-side  shortly  afterwards,  we 
overheard  the  voice  of  praise  pealing  from  the  family  altar,  and 
thereupon  we  composed  a  few  verses  which  were,  by  request,  in- 
serted in  an  album  in  the  manse  of  a  country  parish  abutting  on 
the  loch.  These  we  have  not  seen  since,  but  the  memory  of  the  morn- 
ing, the  bells,  the  worship,  the  manse,  and  the  church,  with  its 
graveyard,  are  held  as  indelible  in  the  memory  of  our  hearts.  We 
quoto  lonely  Alpha's  verses : — 

THE  SABBATH  MOBK. 

How  sweet  and  calm  the  saored  mom !     [this 
All  looks  tranquilf  serene,  and  still ;     [so  calm 

Nature  in  beauty  seems  to  smile, 
And  mild  the  sun  shines  o'er  yon  hill. 

The  lark,  sweet  songster  of  the  dawn, 

Is  soaring  high  his  heavenward  way. 

Singing  to  fields,and  woods,  and  flowers,  [Greeting  o*er 

The  hallowed  mom,  the  sacred  day.  [This — Christ's 

The  lily  sweetly  hangs  U»  head  [her 

And  listens  to  the  lark's  clear  lay, 
Smiling  amid  its  dewy  tears, 

As  if  to  greet  the  »acred  day.  [€k>d's  chosen 

The  flowers  all  hail  the  hallowed  mom ; — 

liwaJU  them  back  to  Eden's  bowen,     [They  waft  thought 
When  all  was  holy,  bright,  and  pure ;— - 

No  §in  tiem  marred  this  world  of  ours.    [And  no  sin 
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Attd  i»  Ton  cottage  in  the  east,  [Hark !  from 

On  which  the  sun  so  sweetlj  smilei, 
A  sweeter  sound  than  song-bird's  ^,  [raise 

It  all  fliy  earthfy  care  beguiles.        [A  song  that  all  earth's 

The  poor  bat  happy  iamilj  lift 

Their  grateful  hearts  to  Qtod  in  praise, — 
To  Him  who  made  the  Sabbath  mom, 

And  decked  with  beauty  Kature^s  hoe* 


And  sweet,  oh !  sweet  the  church  bell*s  chime. 


li  echoes  through  that  straw-roofed  shed, 
Bidding  the  pious  ones  prepare 
Their  church- way  path  to  eeUmljf  tread. 


Which 
Christ's 
^in  peace  to 


Solemn  to  steal  at  this  calm  timei 

Where  kindred  friend*  forgotten  lie;  [friends  all  nn- 

And  muse  on  Sabbaths  with  them  spent, 

Swift,  swift,  alas !  they  hate  gone  by ! 

But  oh !  how  sweet  to  think  we^ll  spend 
In  heayen  a  nerer-^fytny  one,  [ending 

Where  friends  ne'er  meet  to  say  FarQwell,        [part  or 
That  land  where  parting  is  unknown ! 

O  Sabbath  mom,  hail,  sacred  light  1 

Thy  winged  hours,  O  may  I  Iotc  ; 
When  nature  fades,  then  may  I  hail 

That  nerer-ending  one  above, 
Where  all  is  loTe,  and  joy,  and  bliss, 

A  far,  far  brighter  world  than  this. 

Alpha. 

It  18  not  wise  in  Alpha  to  change  the  form  of  his  Terse  at  the 
close,  and  we  think  he  might  haye  thrown  his  biz  lines  into  fonr, 
thus:— 

» 

Hail,  Sabbath  mom !     O  may  I  Iotc 
Thy  joy-winged  hours ;  and  may  their  bliss 

Make  me  long  more,  life  done,  to  reach 
A  far,  far  brighter  world  than  this. 

The  under-quoted  sonnet  is  too  oTerfraught  with  thought.  It  is 
nther  enigmatical  than  epigrammatical ;  and  yet  it  has  a  Talue  of 
raggestiTeness  which  inclines  ua  to  place  it  before  our  readers  as  it 
has  come  to  hand  :— 

WHAT  IS  TETTTHP 

A  Chbistlsss  Christendom  some  men  haTe  taught  ;*- 
Laying  doubt's  cold  hand  on  the  human  heart. 
Can  these,  indeed,  have  **  chosen  the  better  part"  ? 

And  is  heaven's  choicest  gift  thus  "  set  at  nought" 
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Of  "  the  obief  builden  "  of  our  world  of  thought  f 

The  Uiom-oroimed  MartTr  of  sad  Odfary, 
The  Holy  One  who  man'i  nlfBtion  bought*- 

A  dreun,  a  myth^  and  not  a  Teritj  P 
Then  canadeas  rise  old  hietoiy's  nayeit  scenes^ 

Life's  purest  impulses  and  noblBst  hopes ; 

Then  foUy'B  tale  with  that  of  wisdom  copes ; 
"While  morMS  npon  human  frailty  leans. 
Can  that  grand  life  which  makes  **  all  old  things  new,*' 
And  calls  for  truth  of  soul,  itself  be  all  untrue  ? 

A  sweet  little  poenu  of  a  style  much,  more  in  Tosue  in  the  latter 
half  of  last  century  than  in  our  day,  comes  next  to  nand.  We  shall 
ask  the  reader  to  peruse  it  before  we  place  our  remarks  upon  it 
before  him.    He  will  find  it  finely  expressed  and  fairly  poetioaL 

THB  YIOLBT. 

• 
MoDUT,  unassuming  flower. 
Sweetest-scented  of  the  bower, 

Thy  dianns  t»Toke  my  lay ;  [e- 

How  can  I  Impm  the  onshioned  bed 
That  half  conceals  thy  lowly  head. 

And  not  towte  tribute  pay  P  [my 

Full  many  a  flower  may  bloom  sersne^ 
With  Telvet  coat  of  glowing  green. 

And  leayes  of  rainbow  dye : 
What  though  they  boast  a  brighter  hue, 
And  yield  ex^imtite  fragrance  too  P  [deUdoua 

Thou  canst  them  all  outvie. 

It  is  not  that  thou  has  the  power 
To  riral  every  other  flower 

In  beauty  and  in  bloom ; 
Yet  still  thou  dost  a  joy  impart 
To  almost  erery  human  heart,— 

A  joy  without  a  gloom. 

For  when  thy  fairy  form  appears, 
My  thoughts  revert  to  bygone  years, 

when  nle  was  in  its  spring : 
I  think  of  childhood's  happy  boon. 
When,  vsTelling  in  a  world  of  flowers, 
I  made  the  woodlands  ring. 

And  though  sinot  then  Time's  sombra  wings 
Have  cast  a  gloom  o'er  earthly  things, 

And  left  me  little  joy  i 
What  wonder  if  I  stiU  possess, 
Wk9njifwi  I  view  thy  loveliness  [Oft  as 

The  feelings  of  a  boy  P 
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Old  Time  has  tried,  by  age  and  oloud| 
To  throw  o*er  thee  obUTioa'a  ahroud, 

UnsprinkM  I9  a  tsar : 
The  young,  the  old,  the  good,  the  brsTe^ 
Have  rescued  thee  from  memory's  grarey 

Asad  flMda  thae  doubly  dear. 

And  thou  hast  had  sweet  sonnets  sungi 
By  eyery  bard,  in  ereiy  tongue, 

From  Homer's  time  till  now : 
And  after  full  three  thousand  years 
£aoh  amiling  spring  thy  form  appears 

In  Talleys  green  and  low. 

Flowers  rioh  in  odour,  riflh  in  hue, 
Hare  passed  away  like  morning  dew, 

Ana  left  «#  but  m  name ; 
But  thou  rstufiiest  year  by  year. 
And  like  the  friend  we  hold  most  desTi 

Our  empathy  shall  claim. 

Then  still  Uoom  on,  inirituic  gem. 
Supported  by  thy  slender  stem — 

Exhale  thy  fragrant  myrrh : 
There^s  not  a  flower  perfumes  the  Tale, 
Or  waJU  its  incense  with  the  gale, 

To  thee  we  would  prefer. 


[nought— Ihflir 


[loTadiloial 


pmathea— on 


Well,  uoif  that  we  baye  read  it,  why  is  it  that  we  feel  at  if  there 
were  eomething  about  it  we  did  not  quite  relish  P  It  is  not 
that  we  remember  the  opening  lines  of  Bums'  rerses  on  the  *'  wee, 
BM)dest,  crimson-iippit  flower;"  nor  Gnr's  line,  "Full  many  a 
flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen,"  and  otner  seeming  echoes,  fbr 
these  are  liyinglr  inoorporated  with  the  theme.  If  it  is  anythinff, 
it  is  a  sense  of  md-fashionedness.  The  rhythm  and  rhyme  smack 
of  the  olden  time,  and  do  not  seem  to  throb  and  thrill  as  the  rerse 
of  our  age  does.  If  read  till  the  lines  become  familiar,  and  this 
sense  of  Ghnay,  Goldsmith,  Cowper,  and  Wordsworth  wears  off,  so 
that  they  may  be  judged  on  their  own  merits,  we  think  they  will 
be  regarded  as  very  nir,  pleasing,  and  readable  rerses — scareely, 
peribaps,  so  affluent  of  emotion  as  they  might  be,  but  caUing  into 
memory  some  of  the  associations  we  loye  to  have  before  us  when 
looking  in  the  early  summer-time  at  the  yiolet^a  flower  to  which  it 
is  impossible  **  to  add  flfesh  perfbme." 

We  must  adjourn  now  our  interriews  with  the  poets :  we  hare 
numy  pieces  yet  on  hand  to  which  we  hope  shortly  to  direct  die 
attsntiOD  of  our  readers. 
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mke  Fhilotophyrf'tJie  Senses  ;  or,  MatCs  Connectunkidth  a  Materia 

World.    By  Eobbbt  S.  Wtld. 
2^e  World  as  Dynamical  and  Immaterial;   and  the  Nature  qf 

Perception.     By  E.  S.  Wtld,  F.E.8.E.     Edinburgh :  Oliyer 

and  Boyd. 

Wb  read  the  latter  book  which  has  just  newly  been  issued  with 
lirely  remembrances  of  admiration  felt  during  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Wyld's  earliest  philosophical  work,  published  sixteen  years 
ago,  as  one  which  contributed  considerably  to  fix  our  attention  on 
the  phenomena  of  sensation,  and  on  the  yarious  theories  on  the  re- 
lations between  the  mind  and  the  unirerse  which  had  been  laid 
down  as  affording  an  enlanation  of  the  intermediate  agencies, 
processes,  or  e£Pects,  which  lie  between  the  external  world  and  the 
percipient  mind  of  man.  It  contained  many  facts,  arguments, 
illustrations,  and  statements  of  high  value,  and  started  questions 
in  the  spirit  of  the  reader  which  he  hopes  have  in  some  measure 
been  beneficially  effective  in  his  philosophical  training.  At  that 
time  the  present  writer  projected  and  prepared  an  analysis  of  the 
work  for  this  serial,  but  circumstances  now  forgotten  seemed  to 
make  it  unadvisable  then  to  iiisert  the  critique  in  the  form  it  had 
assumed,  and  it  was  consigned  to  the  hateful  limbo  of  "  rejected 
contributions."  It  is  impossible  to  give  with  fulness  our  impres- 
sions of  that  early  work.  We  may,  however,  give  the  following  mdi- 
cation  of  its  nature  and  its  contents  : — 

"  Perception  is  indeed  a  mtVacZtf;  we  accept  the  title  which  has 
been  ^ven  it ;  but  it  is  not  a  miracle  wrougnt  by  ourselves  by  an 
exercise  of  our  mind,  and  independent  of  the  chain  of  appointed 
means ;  it  is  a  miracle  wrought  on  our  minds  through  the  appointed 
means ;  namely,  through  the  medium  of  the  organs  of  sense,  and 
.  the  action  of  the  external  physical  agencies,  created  for  the  express 
purpose  of  connecting  tne  intelligent  principle  with  a  material 
world.  According  to  the  view  of  those  holding  immediate  percep- 
tion, the  case  may  oe  stated  thus : — the  object  Kfid  the  perception,  the 
miracle:  according  to  us  it  is  the  impulse  of  the  ftratn  produced  hy 
physical  causes,  and  the  perception  the  miracle."**"  Philosophy  qf 
the  Senses,"  p.  483. 

^  Of  this  book,  "  Part  First  contains  oonsiderations  on  the  phy- 
siology and  psychology  of  matter,  of  plants,  of  animal  organs. 
Part  Second  gives  tne  laws  of  soimd  and  light,  as  applicable 
to  the  purposes  of  light  and  vision ;  and  contains  a  description 
of  the  organs  of  sight,  and  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 
Part  Third  discusses  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  different 
senses.  Part  Fourth  contains  an  historical  sketch  of  opinion 
regarding  the  material  world,  and  the  nature  of  our  cognitions  of 
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it^reflectioDB  on  the  natxire  of  the  connection  between  mind  and 
matter — a  discussion  on  the  theory  of  perception,"  &c. 

The  several  chapters  of  this  book  supplied  many  facts  in  psycho- 
logical physiology  of  great  interest,  and  helped  to  lighten  up  and 
explain  not  a  few  of  those  statements,  notes,  distinctions,  and  dis- 
eussioDS  OTer  which  we  had  puzzled  ourselves  in  the  celebrated 
Note  D*  on  "  Percention,"  in  Sir  William  Hamilton's  "Reid," 
pp.  876 — 888 ;  while  tne  history  of  opinion  thus  furnished  a  brief 
epitomo  of  the  ideas  of  men  whose  news  we  had  not  been  able  to 
bring  together  in  our  own  mind.  As  a  work  well  worthy  of 
perusal,  as  a  book  to  take  one  over  the  threshold  of  metaphysical 
study,  and  to  excite  interest  in  what  was  likely  to  be  seen  and 
done  in  the  palace  of  speculative  thought,  "  The  Philosophy  of 
the  Senses  "  is  of  very  considerable  value,  and  may  be  very  service- 
able to  those  who  wish  to  study  the  subject  by  passing  from  the 
world  of  matter  into  the  world  of  mind. 

The  second  book,  the  title  of  which  is  quoted  at  the  head  of  this 
notice,  is  just  out,  takes  a  far  higher  range  of  thought,  and  is  much 
more  thoroughly  metaphysical  than  **  The  Philosophy  of  the  Senses,*' 
and  is  much  more  suited  to  the  present  times  and  the  state  of  specu- 
lation in  our  day.  In  this  work  the  author  accepts  "  thephilosophy 
of  force  "  as  expounded  by  Grove,  Faraday,  JLicbig,  Helmholtz, 
Mayer,  Bray,  Thompson,  Tyndall,  &c.,  and  {>rove8  that  the  latest 
utterance  of  physioil  science,  instead  of  silencing  metaphysics, 
forms  a  firmer  basis,  and  that  **  experimental  investigation,  instead 
of  excluding,  rather  solicits  the  help  of  metaphysical  thought." 
With  such  a  basis  he  affirms,  *'  We  do  not  require  to  say  that  the 
power  is  the  occult  cause  of  the  object  and  of  its  qualities,  or  that 
the  object  is  the  result  of  the  power,  but  the  one  and  the  other  are 
the  same — the  power  it  the  object,  and  in  perceiving  the  object  we 
perceive  the  power"  (p.  182) ;  and  he  represeota  life  as  "  the  battle 
of  the  spiritual  with  the  physical — things  subject  to  entirely  dif- 
ferent laws  coming  into  collision — the  self-moving,  self-willing, 
self-conscious  being  encountering  the  unwilling,  unmoving,  uncon- 
scious entity"  (p.  163). 

The  work  contains  notably  in  its  author's  opinion  (1)  ''peculiar 
views  regarding  the  physical  constitution  of  the  world ;"  (2)  an  expo- 
sition  of  "  the  beanng  which  the  experiments  of  Hirsch,  Bezold, 
Schelake,  and  others,  on  the  rate  of  transmission  of  volition  and 
sensation,  has  on  the  subject  of  perception ;"  and  (3)  an  "  applica- 
tion made  of  the  new  theory  of  force,"  which  shows  that  the  in- 
vestigations on  which  it  is  founded  "  have  elicited  views  in  the 
highest  degree  important  not  only  to  natural  science,  but  to  mental 
nlulo80|)h^."  "  The  metaphysician,"  he  says,  "  must  not  recoil 
from  this  invasion  of  his  province  ;  rather  let  him  hail  the  fact  that 
a  point  of  contact  has  been  established  between  phenomena  which 
have  hitherto  been  considered  as  destined  to  remain  for  ever  apart ". 
(p.  195). 

We  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  many  of  our 
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mden  would  be  glad  to  Icnow  the  nature  of  this  work,  to  gain  a 
glimpse  of  its  prime  tenets,  and  to  form  some  idea  of  its  yalue,  not 
only  from  our  opinion  of  it,  bnt  from  specimens  culled  from  its 
pages.  To  this  let  us  proceed.  In  his  preface  the  author 
asserts,-^ 

"Erery  theory  of  perception  has  hitherto  been  unaatiB&etory  and  mcom- 
^te^  and  that  of  one  of  our  most  eminent  philosophers  in  recent  times 
has  signally  broken  down.  Philosophy  thus  stands,  as  it  were,  discomfited; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  metaphysics  fall  into  disrepute.  A  ohildiBh 
ideidism,  as  it  appears  to  us,  and  a  Terr  objectionable  form  of  materialism, 
hare  the  field  left  open  to  them,  and  they  haye  not  failed  to  arail  themselTes 
of  their  opportunity.  ....  Bising  among  the  ruins  of  oTcrthrown 
philosophies,  and,  with  an  exultant  air,  claiming  to  be  the  only  riehtfiii 
expositor  of  truth,  we  behold  poritiTisro,  or  the  philosophy  of  iaeft. 
This  French  philosophy  has  already  proceeded  some  length  in  the  ereoticm 
of  its  huge  and  gaunt  temple— if  temple  that  ean  be  aUled,  within  whose 
walls  are  to  be  stored  as  our  only  philosophy  nothing  but  the  bare  re* 
eords  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  fiitore, — within  whoae  walls  no  tmj 
of  heayen's  light  is  to  enter,  nor  any  iastiacts  of  the  human  soul  are  to 
whisper, — from  whose  precincts,  religion,  Qod,  the  unseen  in  ereiy  foma» 
are  to  be  carefully  ezduded ;  and  in  their  stead,  the  fact  only  that  a  belief 
in  sueh  things  once  existed  is  to  be  registered,  in  order  to  presenre  from 
obliyion  this  past  phase  in  man*s  moral  history." 

In  thia  state  of  matters  differance  of  opinion  ia  quite  inevitabW» 
he  thinks,  and  the  only  possible  outlet  for  thought  is  by  oritionl 
argument — that  is,  debate.  In  regund  to  the  uomI  and  the  nature 
of  discussion,  every  reader  of  the  BrUisk  Comirower<nmiui  will  be 
«t  one  with  him  when  he  says, — 

**  It  is  by  eumining  critically  the  yiews  of  others,  and  by  placing  faot 
against  &ct,  and  argument  against  arffumeoti  that  we  ean  best  elucidate 
and  enjoy  the  subject.  If,  in  the  act  of  doing  this,  there  should  appear  s 
lade  01  reyerence,  we  fiear  this  cannot  be  always  avoided.  The  subject  ia 
pro  eminently  one  on  which  there  can  be  no  eompremise ;  each  man  moat 
speak  as  he  thinks,  and  with  the  eonsciottsness  that  his  thinkiag,  ti  it 


be  examined  at  all,  will  be  subjected  to  a  like  unsparing  critioism. 
daoting  all  such  examinations  we  may  or  we  may  not  feel  the  toa^tft* 
tion  to  be  trenchsnt  i  bat  we  most  ieel  that  there  is  the  obligatba  to  be 
honest "  (p.  181). 

There  would  have  been  great  pleasure  in  following  this  thinker  into 
the  fields  of  controyersy ;  in  showing,  on  the  one  hand,  his  stem 
opposition  to  the  materialistic  school  i  and,  on  the  other,  criticising^ 
his  relation  to  the  great  thinkers  on  the  theory  of  perception, — to 
Plato,  Aquinas,  Descartes,  Hume,  Eant,  Beid,  Schelling,  Cou8in« 
Hamilton,  Ferrier  and  Bailey,  Mill  and  Bain,  Lowndes  and 
Eraser,  &c. :  but  in  a  review  where  the  author  or  his  disciples  have 
not  a  fair  chance  of  reply,  other  laws  rule  than  in  debate.  We 
•hall,  therefore,  rather  oe  expository  than  critical,  and  shall  plaoe 
together  before  the  reader  a  few  passages  indicatiye  of  the  prevafl* 
ing  theory  of  the  work,  and  of  the  power  and  talent  displayed  in  it. 
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**  Wheo,  therefore,  we  pevoeiTe  mq  ph^ftUal  ct  vimble  eamte,  and  can 
imagine  none,  for  the  atone  ftJiing,  we  haTe  no  altematiTe,  hut  are  com- 
peUed  of  neoeiaity  to  beUeve  ia  an  imrinbU^  taiawifaria/,  or  tpiriiutU  eau$0 
of  thia  great  Uw  of  the  pbjaied  world.  ....  The  philosopher 
ia  not  A  mere  obroniclar  of  fiMitf;  leaaoa  imperatiTely  demanda  a 
•OHM  for  erery  inteeeating  event ;  and  beoanae  the  man  of  acienoe  oannot 
find  one,  he  ia  not  entitled  im  pnaant  na  with  what  oomea  fint  to  hand,  and 

to  say  that  the  factof  proximitjis  a  sufficient  explanation He 

wiahes  to  compel  no  belief— lie  shaU  onlj  endeaTOur  to  show  that  the  high- 
eat,  the  aoundest,  and  most  oonaiatent  axgaments  are  to  be  found  on  the 
ade  he  eapoosea;  while  inoonaisteneies,  contradictions,  and  absnrditiee 
nnge  themself  ea  thick  on  the  side  of  the  belierer  in  matter.  At  the  same 
time,  in  a  case  like  this,  where  there  ia  no  possibilitj  either  of  a  Tisible 
prooA  or  of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  he  will  be  content  to  be  allowed 
to  present  the  ej^eal,  leering  it  to  reason  to  pronounce  its  own  decision 
upon  it.  .  •  .  The  idea  of  ffNf^/er  orsffMancv — thai  lokhh  remaina  or 
stands  under  iks  properties— imphes^  to  every  man  who  considers  it,  the 
poaaession  of  certain  speeifle  craalities  permanently  inherent  in  each 
anbstance  or  elementary  body.  This  idea,  inseparable  firom  the  conception 
of  matter,  is  found  to  be  the  reverse  of  a  tme  one 

**  The  following  facts  end  considerations  of  a  more  specific  nature,  deriTed 
from  physical  science,  when  followed  up  by  the  reflections  they  suggest, 
lead  na  step  by  atop  to  the  aame  conduaion — that  matter  does  not 
exist. 

**  let.  All  objeots  in  nature  act  eaiemal  to  themselves.  The  sun  acta  on 
Ibe  earth,  and  the  e«rth  acts  on  the  moon.  The  power  of  attraction 
between  these  large  bodies,  considered  as  a  mechanical  force,  is  enormoua. 
Sow,  aa  we  know  of  no  material  link  between  these  bodies  which  can  ex- 
plmn  so  atrange  a  fact,  we  are  compelled  to  beliere  in  the  existence  of  thia 
tremeaMlous  medianioal  or  physical  force,  without  the  existence  of  a 
meohanical  agent  to  produce  it. 

"  2nd.  In  Uke  maaner,  it  is  evident  that  chemical  atoms,  when  they  act 
en  each  other,  if  they  be  material  atoms,  most  also  act  external  to  ihemaelves. 

"  Srd.  It  can  be  proved  that  no  one  portion  of  matter  erer  touches  another. 
Xhe  elaaticity  of  all  bodies  prores  thia. 

**4th,  A  ray  of  light  falling  on  a  polished  surface^  e.  p.,  on  coloured  glass, 
or  on  a  poUshed  mahogany  table,  is  reflected,  without  acquiring  any  of  the 
eakmr  of  the  body  reflMting  it. 

"Ml.  We  ahall  give  some  mora  eUborate proofs  that  matter  does  not  act 
am  asaEtter,  hot  force  on  force.  It  is  known  that  light,  when  it  falls  on  the 
polished  sorfiMse  of  a  transparent  poliahed  body,  part  of  the  ray  is  reflected, 
■ftd  part  is  zefraoted,  and  passes  through  the  transparent  body. 

"  6th.  In  the  case  of  remction,  affain,  the  bendinff  down  of  the  ray  B  B, 
it  ia  equally  apparent,  is  commenced  not  at  the  surface  of  the  glass,  but  at 
a  certain  distance  aboTC  it,  in  the  zone  of  force  F  F.  .  .  Neither  light, 
nor  any  other  moving  physical  body,  can  impinge  obliquely  upon  solid  bodiea 
at  rest,  without  being  deflected  from  its  conne.  The  &ct  that  the  con« 
afcitMBnt  parte  of  the  ray  are  not  so  deflected  and  scattered  in  passing 
through  the  upper  and  unJer  rough  surfaces,  is  to  us  a  proof  that  no 
saoAfer,  aoeordmg  to  the  usual  conception  we  hare  of  matter,  is  there 
«a  deAsot  them. 

^7th.  The  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  of  Inminiferons  ether,  and  the  free 
of  the  ray  of  light  tlurough  transparent  bodies,  if  they  do  not  afibrd 
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a  proof,  at  least  Btrengthen  the  probability  of  these  bodies  being  dyna- 
mioal  and  immaterial. 

"  8th.  Our  inability  to  interrupt  the  attracting  or  repelling  action  of  the 
magnet  bj  the  interyention  of  numerona  plates  of  non-magnetic  dense 
booies,  such  as  glass,  copper,  lead,  pasteboard,  &o.,  either  aioglj  or  in 
combination,  affords  another  presumption  that  these  bodies  interposed 
do  not  consist  of  solid  matter,  but  are  the  combinations  of  material  forces. 

"  9th.  And  lastly,  and  to  illustrate  as  far  as  possible  the  nnirersality  of 
the  principle  we  hare  been  enforcing,  we  instanee  the  operations  of  aome  of 
the  most  important  laws  of  nature.  All  the  forces  exerted  on  the  earth's 
surface,  if  we  consider  them  in  detail,  are  found  to  operate  without  the 
destruction  or  alteration  of  a  single  elementary  atom,  and  a  good  deal  of 
heary  work  has  been  and  is  still  being  accomplished.    .    . 

«  The  universe,  then,  in  this  light,  becomes  a  rast  and  glorious  exhi* 
bition  of  power,  acting  and  disnlayed  according  to  those  laws  which 
have  been  designed  and  appointea  by  the  Creator,  and  which  laws  and 
system  we  designate  the  law  ofnaiwe.    .    . 

"  1.  The  existence  of  matter  cannot  be  proTod.  We  never  see  it,  nor 
feel  it,  nor  can  we  form  any  distinct  conception  of  it. 

"  2.  Physical  objects  we  imagine  to  consist  of  matter ;  but  their  active 
properties  indicate  much  more  rationally  their  possessing  a  spiritual  than  a 
material  essence. 

**  S.  Reason  does  not  sanction  the  existence  of  an  insensible,  unconscious, 
intelligent  entity  possessing  active  powers.    .    .     . 

"4.  Fower,  when  we  reflect  closely  on  its  nature  and  meaning,  appears  an 
attribute  of  an  intelligent  spiritual  being,  and  not  of  an  unconscious 
inanimate  thing. 

'*  5.  Physical  phenomena,  when  examined  closely,  prove  that  physical  ob- 
jects acting  in  the  mass — and  physical  atoms  acting  chemically — act  external 
to  themselves,  and  therefore  through  the  medium  of  an  immaterial  copula. 

'*  6.  We  have  adduced  several  physical  phenomena  which  are  quite  in* 
oompatible  with  the  belief  in  matter  as  an  impenetrable  entity. 

"  7.  We  never  see  the  cause  of  any  physical  phenomena.  We  never  see  a 
physical  cause  sufficient  to  explain  or  account  for  any  one  fundamental  Und 
qf  phyeiee.  Hume's  essay  brings  this  stronglv  out.  We  are  therefore 
compelled  either  to  assign  an  immaterial  cause  for  these  laws,  or  to  believe 
that  physical  events  occur  without  a  cause. 

"  8.  If,  again,  we  assume,  as  the  believer  in  matter  does,  that  the  powers  of 
nature  are  connected  with  matter,  and  sustained  in  it  by  Deity,  we  reduce 
ourselves  by  such  a  supposition  to  the  absurdity  of  believing  in  the  exist- 
ence everywhere  throughout  nature  of  a  thing  which  has  no  power  of  its 
own,  and  which  is  therefore  superfluous ;  and  we  involve  ourselves  in  the 
double  absurdity  of  believing  that  the  Deity  has  created  a  thing  which  has 
neither  power  nor  utility — which,  in  fact,  occupies  space,  and  yet  does 
nothing  m  it. 

"  9.  It  has  been  declared  by  piiilosophers  in  all  ages  that  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  the  creation  of  an  entity  like  matter  out  of  nothing,  by  a  being 
havine  himself  a  different  or  spiritual  essence,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton 
homologates  this  opinion. 

"  10.  Lastly,  let  us  remember  that  it  is  admitted  by  all  philosophers  that 
we  never  acquire  any  direct  knowledge  of  matter,  or  of  any  other  thin^  ^ 
a  thiH£^  in  itself.  We  merely  know  of  things  and  learn  to  describe  them 
by  their  actings.    .    .    . 
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"The  thftorj  ot  ptreeptUm^  which  has  bo  much  puzzled  metaphyii- 
oiaiu,  becomes  simple;  for  by  ^e  dynamical  and  immaterial  theory  of 
the  world  we  are  brought  ererywhere  in  contact  with  external  powers 
whereby  our  bodily  senses  are  aoted  on,  and  the  necessary  sensation  is 
eToked  in  the  mind.  ...  If  the  ODly  sonroe>of  power  is  Deity,  than 
m  perception  we  are  brought  into  direct  contact  and  connection  with  the 
Deity.    .    .     . 

"The  most  interestiug  and  important  discorery  of  our  time  hss  pro- 
bably been  the  connection  of  heat  with  phffiieal  force.  They  are  iaen- 
ticaL  The  one  is  exactly  commensurate  with  the  other,  and  they  are  con« 
Tertible  the  one  into  the  other.  A  ^ven  quantity  of  physical  or  me- 
chanical force  produces  a  definite  quantity  of  heat,  and  this  amount  of  heat^ 
sgain,  if  it  can  be  presenred  and  applied,  is  reconvertible  into  exactly  the 
original  quantity  of  mechanical  force." 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  are  but  disjecta  membra  of  the 
author's  thought8---jotting8  from  the  repositories  of  speculation— he 
opens  up  to  us.    "We  have  preferred  to  allow  the  writer  to  speak  in 
his  own  behalf  to  the  bestowal  of  praise  of  ours  on  him.  His  work 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful.    It  stands  right  at  the 
junction-point  of  physics  and  metaphysics.    The  ideas  it  broaches 
are  of  high  value,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  laid  before  the 
reader  is  clear,  plain,  and  comprehensible.    Another  opportunity 
may  shortly  arise  for  our  directing  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
results  of  the  meeting  proposed  b^  our  author  of  the  force-philo- 
sophy on  its  own  field,  and  provmg  that  without  metaphysics, 
physics  is  an  unreality.    To  any  one  who  delights  in  the  progress 
of  origjnal  thought,  and  in  the  furtherance  of  speculation,  this 
volume  will  be  welcome.    Its  author  is,  we  believe,  a  gentleman  of 
property,  reputation,  and  position,  in  Fifeshire,  of  great  honesty  of 
character,  of  thorough   independence  in  thinking,  and  of  most 
original  mind,  educated  as  a  writer  to  the  signet,  but  freed  by 
fortune  from  the  necessity  of  practising  in  the  courts  of  law,  he 
has  been  led  by  the  activity  of  his  mind  to  search  into  philosophical 
questions,  and  iu  the  very  metaphysical  atmosphere  of  Edinburgh, 
redolent  of  memories  of'^  Hume,  bmith,  Stewart,  Brown,  Jeffrey, 
Hamilton,  J.  H.  Stirling,  W.  Smith,  and  Professor  A.  C.  Eraser, 
he  is  known  as  a  thinker  worth  listening  to.    The  thoughts  con- 
tained in  this  volume  are  matured,  and  they  have  the  soberness  of 
age  on  them  as  well  as  the  fresh  juvenility  of  new  speculations 
starting  from  the  highest  tide-mark  of  the  ideas  of  our  age. 

English  JBeprinia :  Mr.  Hugh  Lalimer's  Sermon  on  the  Ploughers. 

London :  Alexander  Murray  and  Son. 

This  is  the  second  of  Mr.  Edward  Arbor's  cheap  and  excellent 
Eeprints  of  Old  Eufj^lish  Literature.  " Latimer s  Sermon"  is 
valuable  not  only  in  itself,  but  as  a  specimen  of  early  preaching. 
This  eiiition  is  rendered  more  valuable  by  its  possession  of  a  table  of 
contents,  some  notes,  and  the  quotations  made  from  the  Scriptures 
in  use  in  Latimer's  day,  set  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  in  the  Author- 
ized Yersion.    But  there  is  besides  aU  this,  "A  Chronicle  of  the 
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Life,  Works,  and  Timet  of  Latimer,"  wliioh  is  wortii  mneh  more  for 
its  informingness  than  the  whole  cost  of  the  tract.  An  introdvo- 
tion  is  prefixed  to  the  work,  and  an  elaborate  Bibliography  of  ihe 
Plon^nen'  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Shronds,  at  PaQl's  Chnrch  in 
Lon&n,  January  18th,  1549.  Mr.  Arber  deserves  the  thanks  and 
encouragement  of  every  student  of  English  literatare. 

Austria  a  ConHituiumal  State,    London :  Dolau  and  Co. 

This  brochure,  of  which  we  ought  to  have  taken  earlier  notice, 
contains  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  development  of 
constitutional  life  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  recent  history 
of  Austria  as  an  empire  is  but  indifferentljr  known  to  the  general 
reader,  but  here  the  changes  and  characteristics  of  this  vast  seg- 
ment of  Germany  are  detailed  succinctly,  and  brought  before  us  up 
till  the  middle  of  last  year.  Such  a  concise  summary  it  is  very 
advantageous  to  have  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  history,  and  as  a 
knitting  together  of  the  information  gained  from  day  to  day  from 
the  newspapen.  We  quite  agree  with  the  following  expression  of 
opinion  :--- 

**  Austria,  one  of  the  oldest  monarchiei  in  Europe,  has  during  the  last 
few  years  undergjone  so  many  territorial  and  politimi  changes,  that  she  can 
soaroely  be  said  to  have  remained  the  same  empire.  As  to  the  political 
changes,  they  have  been  so  numerous,  so  complete,  and  are  so  little  known 
in  detail,  that  a  suoeinot  histofy  of  them  has  become  almost  a  paramount 
necessity ;  and  sinoe  very  few  persons  in  these  newspaper-ridden  reahns 
have  leisure  to  wade  through  the  number  of  documents  and  papers  requi- 
site to  find  out  the  infomuilion  coUeoted  in  this  brochure  withm  a  oom- 
paratirely  small  compass,  it  oan  acaxeely  fail  to  form  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
pamphlet  library  of  the  statesman!  inquiring  poUtioian,  and  publio  men 
generally.*' 


Notes  and  Queries  :  a  Medium  qf  intereommunieaHonfor 

Men,  General  Beaders,  S^e.     London :  W.  G.  Smith. 

Ottb  chatty  contemporary  has  entered  into  a  new  lease  of  life  with 
the  new  year,  and  has  abeadj  brought  into  its  repositories  not  a 
few  important  items  of  intelligence  in  history,  literature,  folk-lore, 
and  other  matters  of  a  kindred  nature.  Though  a  fourth  series  is 
now  in  course  of  issue  it  appears  as  fresh  and  full  of  interest  and 
vitality  as  when  the  motto  of  Captain  Cuttle  was  placed  before  the 
publio  for  the  firat  time, — "  When  found,  make  a  note  of."  The 
fertility  of  such  a  scheme  may  be  seen  in  the  numerous  volumes 
in  which  critical  research,  antiquarian  learning,  the  sagacity  of 
skilful  annotation,  Ae«,  have  been  combined  to  compose  a  work 
which  is  indispensable  as  a  repertory  of  chit-chat,  andT  of  the  odds 
and  ends  of  history,  social  life,  &o.,  on  which  men  are  at  a  loss  to 
lay  their  hands  just  at  the  moment  when  they  are  wanted.  Every 
reading-room  and  book  club  should  take  it  in* 
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STUDIES  m  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


Hn.Tov'B  MxxoB  Pones. 
X'AixjKcno. 

Menee,  haikid  Ifclaneholy,  (1) 

Of  Cerberus  (2)  and  blackest  Midnight  (3)  horut 

In  Stygian  (4)  cant  forlorn, 
'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights  unholy. 
Find  out  Bome  uncouth  cell. 

Where  brooding  Darknesa  (6)  spreads  his  jealous  wings, 

And  the  night  raren  (6)  sings ; 

Msips  to  parmpkrmsimg. 


1.  ATBunt,  abhorred  sadness. 

2.  Darkest;  begotten. 

8.  'Ben ;  frightful  and  forsaken. 


4.  Hateful    forms;    screams; 

Tisions  sinfoL 
6.  Get  into;  dreadful  dangeon. 
6.  HoTering ;  stretches. 


(1)  Of  the  melanoholj  of  eommon  life  there  are  two  species  that  hare 
little  resemblance.  There  is  a  sullen  gloom,  'which  disposes  to  unkindnesa 
and  erery  bad  passion ;  and  there  is  a  gentler  species,  a  sadness  which  arises 
from  the  sight  of  the  sofferings  of  mankind.  It  is  against  the  former  of 
these  that  Milton  apparently  inreighs.  This  gloom  of  spirit  has  been 
described  in  its  inflnenoes  by  Fope^  l£u8:— 

**  Black  Melanoholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  sQenoe  and  dread  repose ; 
Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene, 
Shades  every  flower  and  darkens  erery  green ; 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods. 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.** 

'^JBpislU  qfmoUa  to  Ahelard;*  16^^170. 

The  three-headed  watch-dog  of  hell,  whose  den  is  on  the  farther  side 
Ityx.  Warton  correctly  enough  notes  that  Erebus,  son  of  Chaos,  was 
the  Intimate  husband  of  his  sister,  JHeht ;  but  Milton  here  inventw  his 
own  mythology,  and  supj^ea  his  own  idea  of  the  parentsge  of  '*  loathed 
Heiancholy.*'    We  do  not  approve  of  ** emending"  Cerberus  into  Erebnsu 

(3)  Kyz,  daughter  of  Chaos,  sister  and  irife  of  Erebas. 

^4)  Bordering  on  Stgw,  the  principal  river  in  the  lower  regions,  round 
whiidi  it  flows  seven  times;  horn,  the  verb  vrvyiw^  I  hate  or  abhor,  &» 
honihle. 

(6)  Erebus  (Darkness)  is,  as  nplaee^  the  dreaxy,  dark,  and  cheerless  region 
of  after*death,  wandering  in  the  dull  spaoe  beyond  the  stream  of  the 
ooean ;  and  as  a  person  is  the  husband  of  Night,  and  here,  according  to 
Hilton,  the  step-mther  of  Melancholy,  who,  being  iUegitimately  begotten, 
keens  up  his  jealousy. 

(6)  tortus  coram,  a  remarkably  large-sised  crow,  of  a  uniform  black 
oolour,  somewhat  metallic  in  its  lustre^    It  is  about  two  feet  long  from  bill- 
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There,  under  ebon  shades  and  louhhrowed  roclu. 

As  ragged  aa  thy  locks. 
In  dark  Cimmerian  (7)  desert  ever  dwell. 
Bat  come,  thoa  goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  heaven  yclept  Euphrosyne,  (8) 
And  by  men  hearUeasing  Mirth ; 
Whom  lovely  Yenns,  (9)  at  a  hirth^ 
With  two  sister  Graces  (10)  more. 
To  ivy-crownM  Bacchus  (11)  hore : 


8.  Dusky  umbrage;    o'erhang- 

ing. 

9.  Tom  and  worn  ;  ringlets. 

10.  Grim;  lon^linees  continually 

abide. 

11.  Adranoe;  beauteous;  frank. 


12.  Called. 

13.  Delightsome. 

14.  Handsome ;  effortful  throe. 

15.  Kindred ;  besides. 

16.  Produced. 


point  to  tail'tip,  from  wing-edge  to  wing-edge  nearly  four  and  a  half  feet. 
It  is  an  omnivorous  bird,  is  generally  seen  solitary  or  in  pairs,  and  is 
reckoned  of  ill  omen,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  colour,  as  well  as  of  its 
harsh,  croaking  voice.  The  sound  it  emits  resembles  the  syllable  croc^  or 
eruo,  with  an  occasional  similarity  to  clack.  Even  by  poetic  licence  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  it  "  sings  " 

(7)  Cimmerian  has  become  prorerbial  as  intensely  dark.  Homer  makes 
the  ship  of  Odysseus  (Ulysses)  come — 

"  To  the  bounds  of  deep-streamed  Ocean, 
Where  is  the  race  and  town  of  men  Cimmerian, 
Hidden  in  mist  and  cloud :  nor  e*er  on  them 
The  cheerful  sun  looks  with  his  beams  resplendent — 
Not  when  he  up  the  starry  heaven  is  climbing, 
Nor  when  again  the  earth  from  heaven  he  seeketh. 
But  o*er  the  witches  night  hangs  brooding  ever." 

Bomer's  "  Odgssey,**  bg  Dean  Afford,  xi.,  13—19. 

(8)  The  eldest  of  the  three  Qraces— goddesses  who  enhanced  the  enjoy* 
meats  of  life  by  refinement  and  gentleness.  Milton  here  again  purposJy 
departs  from  the  older  mythology.  **  Zeus,"  says  Hesiod  ("Theogenis,"  907), 
**  was  by  Eurynome,  the  daughter  of  Ocean,  the  father  of  the  three  fair- 
cheeked  graces — Aglaia  (splendour),  Supkrosgne  (jojr),  and  lovely  ThaUa^ 
(pleasure;.  From  their  eyes,"  contuiues  the  poet,  ''as  they  gazed,  distilled 
care-dispelline  love ;  and  they  looked  lovely  from  beneath  their  brows. 
They  presided  over  social  enjoyments,  the  banquet,  the  dance,  and  all  that 
tended  to  inspire  gaiety  and  cheerfulness.*' 

(9)  Aphrodite,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione,  the  goddess  of  love  and 
beauty,  wife  of  Yulcan,  but  guilty  of  faithless  intrigues  not  only  with  Mars, 
Bacchus,  Mercury,  and  Neptune,  but  even  with  the  mortals  Anchises  and 
Adonis  (on  the  last  of  which  see  Shakspere*s  **  Venus  and  Adonis  "). 

(10)  The  classical  "  sister  Graces  *'  are  Aglaia  and  Thalia,  but  Bishop 
Warburton  says  that  Milton  meant  meat  and  drink, — somewtiat  singular 
graces  to  elicit  his  admiraticn,  seeing  that  "  temperance  was  one  of  Milton's 
favourite  virtues,*'  but  of  course  most  truly  congeners  of  such  mirth  as  has 
jest  and  joUity  for  her  companions. 

(11)  l>ionysius,  the  young,  beautiful,  effeminate  god  of  wine.    In  the 
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Or  whether  (as  some  sages  sing) 

The  frolic  wind  that  breathes  the  spring, 

Zephyr,  (12)  with  Aurora  (13)  playing, 

As  he  met  her  once  a-Maving  ;  (14) 

There,  on  beds  of  yiolets  blue. 

And  fresh-blown  roses  washed  in  dew, 

Filled  her  with  thee,  a  daughter  fair. 

So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair. 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 

Jest  and  youtl^l  Jollity, 

Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 

Koas,  and  hecks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 

Such  as  hang  on  Hehe's  cheek. 

And  love  to  live  in  dimples  sleek  ; 

Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 

And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 

Come  and  trip  it,  as  you  go. 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe  ; 
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17.  Else ;    others   more    wisely 

chant. 

18.  Mirthful  breeze;  giTes  forth. 

19.  Toying. 

20.  While;  formerly. 

21.  Banchee ;  azore-hued. 

22.  Newly  opened ;  wet. 

23.  Impregnated ;  lovely. 

24.  Sprightly,    sportive ;    light- 

some. 

25.  Come  hither  quickly ;  fetch. 


26.  Juvenile. 

27.  Merry. 

28.  Coming  in  obse  and  plea- 

sant succession. 

29.  Similar  to  those  which  dus- 

ter. 

30.  Delight ;  dwell ;  smooth. 
81.  Haggard ;  scorns. 

32.  Fressine. 

33.  Dance  daintily. 

34.  Agile  frisking. 


earlier  times  the  Graces  were  his  companions,  but  Milton  here  makes  them 
his  daughters — illegitimate  offspring  of  love  and  wine, 

(12)  '*The  frolic  wind  that  breathes  the  spring,  Zephvr,"  exactly  defines 
the  west  wind,  child  of  AHraus  (starry)  and  Eos  klawn),  husband  of 
Chloris  (yellow-green),  whom  he  saw  roving  in  the  fields  of  spring,  loved, 
and  married. 

(18)  Goddess  of  the  dawn,  daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Theia. 

(14)  That  is,  as  Spenser  phrases  it  (Eclogue  6), — 

'*  To  fetchen  home  May  with  theur  musical." 
In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  still  customary  for  the  middle  and  humbler 
classes  to  go  forth  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  in  order  to  gather 
flowers  and  hawthorn  branches,  which  they  brought  home  about  sunrise, 
with  accompaniments  of  horn  and  tabor,  and  all  possible  signs  of  joy  and 
merriment.  With  these  spoils  they  would  decorate  every  door  and  window 
in  the  village.  By  a  natural  transition  of  ideas  they  gave  to  the  hawthorn 
bloom  the  name  of  the  May ;  they  called  this  ceremony  **  the  bringing  home 
the  May  ;*'  they  spoke  of  the  expedition  to  the  woods  as  **  going  a-Maying.*' 
The  fairest  maid  of  the  village  was  crowned  with  flowers  as  the  Queen  of 
the  May,  '*  the  lads  and  lasses  met,  danced,  and  sang  together,  with  a  free- 
dom which  we  would  fain  think  of  as  bespeaking  comparative  innocence  as 
well  as  simplicity." 
1868.  Z 
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And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain  nymph  sweei  Liberty 
And  if  I  give  thee  honour  due. 
Mirth,  (idmit  me  of  thy  erew, 
To  live  with  her,  and  fire  with  thee. 
In  unreproved  pleaeureefree ; 
To  hear  the  lark  begin  ]n3jlight. 
And  singing,  startle  the  dnll'l^i^ht 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies. 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise ; 
Then  to  come,  in  spiie  of  sorrow, 
And  at  my  window  bid  good  morrow. 
Through  the  sweet-brier  or  the  vine. 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine. 


35.  Bring. 

36.  Preoioufl. 

37.  Greet ;  homage  jiutly  tbme. 
88.  Make  me  a   member ;   com- 
pany. 

30.  Abide. 

4fk  Innocent     happiness     priri- 
leged. 


41.  Listen  te ;  commence ;  soar- 

ing. 

42.  Warblix^  aroase. 

44.  Freckled  day-spring ;  issue. 
46.  Without  heed ;  grief. 

46.  Lattibe   Bay  to  thee   or  hail 

thee  with. 

47.  Between  the  inter^>aoes  oL 

48.  Spiralled  or  oonTolTed. 


LITERATUKE  OF  ENGLAND; 

BIOOSAFHICALj  CEBOKOLOGICAL^   CRITICAL,  XTC. 

Tabu  Vf^^^iuBmATrTM  Wsixvbb. 
1600«-170a 
Ifames  and  Dates.  Eeenis  and  Works. 


1. 


John  Miltov, 
1608—1674. 


1  Son  of  a  eoriyener,  of  an  ancient  Boman 
>  Catholic  family,  who  was  dlBinherited  on 
)  becoming  a  Protestant ;  was  bom  9th  Decem- 
ber, in  Bread  Street,  London ;  taught  priyately  by  a  Sootsman,  Young ; 
sent  to  St.  Paul's  School,  Londou,  and  to  Christ's  College,  Ciunbridge, 
1624 — 1682,  where  he  passed  M»A.  s  lired  at  his  father^a  country  leddenoe 
at  Horton,  Buckinghamshire,  for  Aie  rears,  in  learned  leisure,  perusing 
classical  authors,  and  writing  *'  Comus,*'  *'  Arcades,"  '*  Lycidas."  In  1637, 
on  his  mother^s  death,  he  went  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  yisituig  G-rotius, 
Galileo,  &c.,  and  studied  the  language  of  Italy,  so  as  to  be  able  to  compose 
sonnets  in  it.  As  he  learned  that  politics  was  disturbing  his  own  country, 
he  returned  in  1639,  and  fiuling  in  finding  other  suitable  employment,  £e 
took  a  house,  and  engaged  in  the  education  of  young  gentlemen.  The  con- 
troversies of  the  times  became  highly  interesting,  and  John  Hilton,  in 
1641  and  the  foUowingyear,  issued  as  his  contribution  to  them  his  treatises 
of  **  Beformation,"  **  Tne  Beason  of  Church  OoTemment  urged  against 
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Prelacy/'  "Prelatioal  EpiBoopacy,*'  and  "  An  Apology  for  Smeotymanna," 
&c.  i  in  1643  ha  married  Mary,  daughter  of  B.  Powell,  a  royaliat,  of  Oxford- 
shire, but  she  shortly  aftem^anlB  left  his  austere  and  puritanic  company  for 
the  gay  society  of  her  relatives  and  the  king's  ofiLoers.    Milton  on  tois  com- 
posed his  "  Tetrachordon,"  four  treatises  on  Diyoroe.     He  was  aftwwitfds 
reconciled  to  her,  and  they  lived  with  tolerable  eomplaeenqy  till  her  dMth 
in  1652-3.    In  1645,  Milton's  "  Tractate  on  Education,"  and  his  '*  Areopa- 
gitica"  appeared.  Shortly  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  and  the  institution 
of  the  Commonwealth,  he  was  appointed  Latin  Secretary  to  the  Council  of 
State   (£290  per  annum).     Eikon  Basilike  (ascribed  to  Charles  L,  but 
generally  attributed  to  Bishop  Qauden)  being  published,  Milton  issued  a 
reply  to  it,  entitled  "  Eikonoclastes,"  and  in  his  *'  Pro  Populo  Anglicano 
Befensio"  he  assailed  Salmasius  (Claude  de  Saumatre)  so  bitterly  that  he  is 
thought  to  have  died  of  chagrin,  at  the  same  time  that  the  author  thereby 
so  impaired  his  si^ht  as  shortly  afterwards  to  become  totally  blind.    In 
1656,  Milton  married  his  second  wife,  Mary  Woodcock,  who  died  in  little 
more  than  a  year  thereafter.    He  continued  to  serve  under  Cromwell,  whose 
piety,  genius,  and  moderation  he  seems  to  have  admired,  and  who  appears 
to  have  known  the  character,  if  not  the  real  poetio  greatness  of  his  secre- 
tary.   On  the  Protector^s  death  the  dark  days  arose  for  Milton—^DJays  of 
vice  and  sensuality,  of  mistressdom  and  misrule.    In  these  days  Milton  lost 
his  office,  without  pension,  and  nearly  lost  his  life.    He  hid  for  some  time  in  a 
friend's  house,  and,  in  a  while,  the  Act  of  Indemnity  having  secnnd  him 
against  danger  as  the  consequence  of  his  former  occupations  under  the 
Common  weidth,  he  retired  to  Jewin  Street,  London,  and  there  commenced 
— ^blind  though  he  was^the  sublime  epic,  *'  Paradise  Lost,"  which  forma 
the  mun  pillar  of  his  poetic  fame.    It  waa  completed  in  Chalfont  St.  Gika, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  whither  the  plague  of  London  had  driven  the  poet  and 
his  fi&mily,  then  iacresAed  by  hia  third  wife,  Elisabeth,  daughter  ci  fUr 
Edward  Minshull.    This  poem,  originally  planned  aa  a  '*  mystery,"  then 
sketched  as  a  "  drama,"  afterwarda  took  its  present  form,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  1667.    Having  returned  to  his  house  in  Artillery  Walk,  Bonhill 
^elds,  London,  he  composed  his  *'  Paradise  Begamed,"  "  Samaon  Ago- 
nistes,"  Ac.,  and  in  1670  published  his  "  History  of  England,"  and  sevoal 
other  works  issued  from  his  remarkable  mind.     In  hia  latter  years  he  suf- 
fered much  from  hereditary  ^out,  notwithstanding  his  temperance  of  life 
and  moderation  of  habit.    His  mind  was  bright  and  calm  to  the  last.    He 
died  on  Sabbath,  8th  November,  resigning  in  perfect  peace  a  life,  aooording 
to  bis  earnest  aspiration,  employed  to  inbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people 
the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public  civility ;  to  allay  the  jaerturbations  of  the 
mind,  and  set  the  affections  in  right  tune ;  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and  lofty 
hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of  Gkxi's  almightiness,  and  what  He  works 
and  what  He  suffers  to  bie  wrought  with  high  providence  in  His  Church ;  to 
sine  victorious  agonies  of  mar^rs  and  saints,  the  deeds  and  triumphs  of  just 
and  pious  nations  doing  valiantly  throuch  faith  against  the  enemies  of 
Christ;  to  deplore  the  general  relapses  of  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice 
and  God's  true  worship." 

EpUofM  of  Critical  Opiniont* 

1.  **John  Milton,  a  man  in  whom  were  illustriously  combined  all  the 
qaaKtaea  that  could  ado^n  or  conld  elevate  the  nature  to  which  he  belonged, 
—a  man  who  at  once  possessed  beauty  of  countenance,  symmetry  of  form, 
elegance  of  maniiers,  benevolenee  of  temper,  magnanimity  and  loftiness  of 
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soul,  the  brightest  illamination  of  intellect,  knowledge  the  most  Tarioui  and 
extended,  Yirtue  that  never  loitered  in  her  career  nor  deviated  from  her 
course, — a  man  who,  if  he  had  been  delegated  as  the  representative  of  his 
species  to  one  of  the  superior  worlds,  would  have  suggested  a  grand  idea  of 
toe  human  race,  as  of  beings  affluent  in  moral  and  intellectual  treasure — 
raised  and  distinguished  in  the  universe  as  the  favourites  and  heirs  of 
heaten." — Dr.  Syntmons.  '*  He  had  not  only  every  requisite  of  the  Muse, 
but  every  one  of  the  highest  order  and  in  the  highest  degree.  His  invention 
of  poetical  fable  and  poetical  imagery  was  ezhaustless,  and  always  grand, 
and  always  consistent  with  the  faith  of  a  cultirated  and  sensitive  mind. 
Sublimity  was  his  primary  and  unfailine  power.  His  characters  were  new, 
surprising,  gigantic,  or  beautiful ;  and  full  of  instruction  such  as  high  wis- 
dom sanctioned.  His  sentiments  were  lofty,  comprehensive,  eloquent,  con- 
sistent, holy,  original  $  and  an  amalgamation  of  spirit,  religion,  intellect, 
and  marvellous  learning.  His  language  was  his  own ;  sometimes  a  little 
rough  and  unvemaoular,  but  as  magnificent  as  his  mind :  of  pregnant 
thought,  naked  in  its  strength,  rich  and  picturesque,  where  imagery  was 
required ;  often  exquisitely  harmonious  where  the  occasion  permitted,  but 
sometimes  strong,'  mighty,  and  speaking  with  the  voice  of  thunder.*' — Sir 
ISgerton  Brydget,  "  When  to  these  lofty  and  most  richly  deserved  encomi- 
ums we  add  that  in  moral  character  he  stands  among  the  noblest  and  the 
best ;  that  his  spirit  was  as  holy  and  his  heart  as  sanctified  as  his  writings ; 
and  that  he  so  spent  his  mighty  strength  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  and 
for  the  best  good  of  msn,  that  he  sat  in  darkness  '  amid  the  blaze  of  noon,' 
who  can  hesitate  to  place  him  at  thb  hbad  op  the  ba.ce  ?  " — C,  2).  Cleave* 
land,  "Milton's  blank  Terse,  both  for  its  rich  and  varied  music  and  its 
exquisite  adaptation,  would  in  itself  almost  deserve  to  be  styled  poetry 
without  the  words ;  alone  of  all  our  poets,  before  or  since,  he  has  brought 
out  the  full  capabilities  of  the  language  in  that  form  of  composition.  In- 
deed, out  of  the  drama  he  is  still  our  only  great  blank  verse  writer.  Com- 
pared to  his,  the  blank  verse  of  no  other  of  our  narrative  or  didactic  poets, 
unless  we  are  to  except  a  few  of  the  happiest  attempts  at  the  direct  imitation 
of  his  pauses  and  cadences,  reads  like  anything  else  than  a  sort  of  muffled 
rhyme, — rhyme  spoiled  by  the  ends  beong  blunted  or  broken  off.  Who 
remembers,  who  can  repeat,  any  narrative  blank  verse  but  his  ?  In  whose 
ear  does  any  other  linger  ?  What  other  has  the  true  organ  tone  wliich 
makes  the  music  of  this  form  of  verse — either  the  grandeur  or  the  sweet- 
r.essP"— G^.  X.  Craik, 


OUGHT  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

TO  BE  INCBEASED  ? 


Atfibxatiyb. 
Cbbtaikly  if  necessaiy.  Progress 
demands  improved  representation. 
This  must  be  effected  either  by  re- 


distribution or  by  increase  of  num- 
bers. We  hare  already  more  than 
enough  of  legislators,  yet  if  redis- 
tribution cannot  be  carried  out,  the 
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Dumber  of  members  must  be  in- 
oreaeed.  There  b  nothing  cabalistic 
in  the  present  number  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Adequate  represen* 
tation  of  the  national  Toioe  cannot 
wait  the  petty  objections  of  selfish 
and  intriguing  statesmen. — S.  W. 

YOTTNO. 

If  *'  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors 
there  is  wisdom,"  then  assuredly 
we  ought  to  be  glad  to  increase  our 
House  of  Commons  so  as  to  be  a 
fair  company  of  representatives. — 
P.  D.  E. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
House  of  Commons  does  not  repre- 
sent  the  mass  of  the  nation.  It 
would  interfere  with  the  use  and 
want  of  our  nation's  customs  to 
oonfiscate  the  representation  of  any 
place — not  guilty  of  bribery  or  other 
political  crime — already  represented, 
and  hence  any  new  constituencies 
muat  hare  new  members  allotted  to  • 
them.— a.  W. 

Increased  representation  is  a  nul* 
lity  if  we  are  not  to  have  an  in- 
crease of  the  representatiyes ;  for 
as  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  old- 
faehioned  and  stereotyped  number, 
it  will  always  be  difficult  to  make 
any  remarkable  change  in  the  per' 
sonnet  of  the  House,  because  the 
majority  of  those  who  now  hold 
seats  are  so  situated  in  regard  to 
their  places,  that  they  would  in  all 
probability  be  returned  for  them 
however  enlarged  the  constituency 
might  be  made. — M.  "S, 

NSGATITE. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
number  of  members  is  already  large 
enough  for  all  purposes, — both  suf- 
ficiently to  represent  the  electors, 
and  do  all  the  work  required  of 
them.  It  must  also  be  admitted  by 
every  candid  mind,  that  the  nor- 
thern division  of  the  United  King- 


dom should  have  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  additional  members,  as 
has  been  clearly  proved  over  and 
over  again  by  numerous  statistical 
members.  Evidently,  then,  an  in- 
crease for  its  own  sake  is  neither 
wanted  nor  required,  but  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  the  present 
number.  Disfranchise  ten  or  fifteen 
of  the  smaller  English  boroughs, 
and  correspondingly  increase  the 
number  for  Scotland,  and  you  at 
once  sweep  away  the  anomaly  of 
their  representation,  and  do  justice 
(in  part  at  least)  to  Scotland  in  the 
only  sensible  way  in  which  it  can 
be  done. — J.  B.  T. 

There  is  no  indication  that  the 
present  number  of  members  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  mere  addition 
of  a  certain  number  of  members 
would  not  add  to  the  strict  scrutiny 
to  which  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  subjected,  nor  to  the  watch- 
ful jealousy  with  which  each  of  the 
multifarious  interests  of  the  country 
is  guarded.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
beHeve  that  it  would  render  un- 
wieldy and  cumbrous  a  machine 
which  at  present  does  its  work  effi- 
ciently. The  present  number  of 
members  is  so  large  that  it  is  not 
an  unusual  occurrence  for  a  mem- 
ber, who  may  wish  to  address  the 
House  on  some  particular  subject, 
to  be  compelled  to  forego  his  inten- 
tion through  being  unable  to  catch 
the  eye  of  the  speaker;  and  this 
inconvenience  would  be  more  fre- 
quently felt  if  the  members  were 
increased. — M.  M. 

As  mental  stands  pre-eminent 
over  numerical  force,  let  us  be  con- 
tent with  few  men  in  the  hall  of  St. 
Stephen's,  and  have  that  few  of  the 
right  sort,  to  which  party  soever 
they  may  belong. — Bandolfh. 
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QlTXSTIONS  BBQUIBIH&  AKSWSBS. 

760.  Can  any  one  favour  me  with 
any  information  respecting  the  Ber. 
George  Oroly,  author  of  "  Halathlel,'* 
Ac?  or  oau  they  refer  me  to  any 
puhlished  life  of  him  P  Is  a  complete 
edition  of  his  works  obtainable?— 
G.  F.  S. 

761.  Will  any  of  the  readers  of 
the  Briiish  Controversialist  kindly 
inform  me  what  are  thepublished 
works  of  the  late  Bey.  F.  W.  Robert- 
son, of  Brighton ;  prices,  &c,  ? — ^A 
Stitdxnt. 

762.  In  the  course  of  an  interest- 
ing paper  on  Herbert  Spencer,  in 
No,  1  of  the  Journal  of  Speculative 
JPhilosophy,  the  following  state- 
ment occurs  : — "  Though  the  Kan- 
tian doctrine  soon  gave  place  in 
Germany  to  deeper  insights,  it  found 
its  way  slowly  to  other  countries. 
Comte  and  Sir  William  Hamilton 
have  made  the  negative  results  very 
widely  known — the  former  in  natu- 
ral science,  the  latter  in  literature 
and  philosophy."  WUl  S.  N.  or 
some  other  contributor  kindly  indi- 
cate the  amount  and  nature  of 
Oomte's  indebtedness  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  Kant?— F.  G. 

763.  Where  can  an  accurate  of 
accoimt  of  the  Essenes  be  found? 
— F.G. 

764.  Will  any  competent  reader 
inform  me  whether  in  the  Trinita- 
rian V.  Unitarian  oontroyersy,  as 
represented  by  the  existing  writings 
on  either  side,  the  former  or  the 
latter  are  supposed  by  the  more 
candid,  catholic,  and  philosophic 
class  of  minds,  to  have  the  best  of 
the  argument?     I  next  modestly 


query  of  our  highly  esteemed  editort, 
why,  during  the  past  lengthy  exist- 
ence of  "  our  magazine,"  this  so- 
lemnly interesting  and  yasUy  im- 
portant question  has  been  omitted 
or  ignored  ? — O.  D. 

765.  Unitarians,  with  some  de- 
cree of  triumph,  claim  Milton  as  an 
illustrious  member  of  their  brother- 
hood, but  can  this  claim  be  ix>]i- 
sistently  supported  ? — O.  D. 

766.  Is  it  credible,  and  not  open  to 
dispute  or  doubt,  that  Unitananism 
(as  repeatedly  asserted  by  Unitariana) 
was  the  veritable  Christianity  of  the 
immediately  post-apostoUc,  early 
Church?  Answers  of  a  scholarly 
and  informative  character  are,  with 
great  earnestness,  respectfully  soli- 
cited on  these  several  points  by — 
O.D. 

767.  What  is  the  best  plan  to 
adopt  to  "  master  the  lexicon  of  a 
language  "  ? — J.  P. 

768.  Is  there  any  French  or  Ger- 
man work  which  contains  a  classifi- 
cation of  the  words  of  these  lan- 
guages on  the  same  (or  any  similar) 

£lan  as  Boget's  "  Thesaurus  of  Eng- 
sh  Words  and  Phrases  "  ?— J.  P. 

769.  A  Sunday  school  teacher 
wishes  to  acquire  so  much  of  a 
knowledge  of  Ghneek  as  wotild  enable 
him  to  read  the  New  Testament  in 
the  original.  What  work  would 
most  facilitate  his  progress? — 
Effobt. 

770.  I  notice  that  in  the  oontio- 
yersial  department  there  are  very 
seldom  any  debates  in  science ;  and 
I  have  often  wondered  how  this 
happens.  Is  there  any  good  reason 
for  this?    does  it   only   occur  by 
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obuice  ?  or  does  it  thow  that  there 
am  few  debetable  questions  in 
scdence?— M.  M. 

AXSWSMB  TO  QUBSTXONS. 

758.  In  asking,  <<  Which  of  yon 
haifo  done  this  ?  "  Mtu^M  (Act  iii*, 
seene  4)  addresses  the  eompany, 
and  seems  at  first  sight  to  imagine 
tint  Uie  ghost  of  Banqno  is  a  mere 
triok  derised  for  his  diMX>mfltnTe»— 
that  it  is  a  ''  made-up  "  apparition, 
especially  as  he  is  pointedly  directed 
to  the  seat  ooonpied  hy  the  ghost, 
aad  not  to  his  usoal  post  at  the 
table.  His  following  speeeh  isad- 
dsessed  to  the  ghoet.-— S.  W.TouKa. 

769.  There  is  indeed  no  royal 
road  to  the  learning  of  6Teek,any 
more  than  any  other  things  without 
effort ;  but ''  Sffort "  will  not,  we  pie- 
sume^  be  wanting  in  that.  Grerille 
Swing,  one  of  th»  founders  of  Inde- 
pendmcy  in  Scotland,  at  one  time 
gava  lessons  ift  the  Ghreek  of  the 
New  Testament  to  Sabbath  school 
teachers  in  G-lasgow ;  and  with  grsat 
popnlarity,  eren  in  the  days  of  Sir 
B.  K.  Sandford,  prelected  on  the 
lanffuage  of  the  Giospels  and  epistles; 
and  to  aid  those  who  were  dssirons 
of  pursuing  his  method,  he  eomposed 
a  **Qffeek  and  English  Lexioon  of 
the  New  Testament"  for  self^uea- 
tion.  It  was  well  adapted  to  its 
pnrpoee.  Greenfield's  annotated 
Qreek  Texts,  and  Lexioons  to  match, 
published  hy  Bagster,  London,  ate 
rery  helpful  when  a  little  elementary 
knoiHedge  of  Ghreek  grammar  is 
possessed  by  the  student.  ''The 
London  Ghnek  Qtammar,"  Is.  6d. 
(Walton,  London) ,  is  capital  for  self- 
cttltnrists ;  but  beyond  all  the  books 
we  know  for  the  successful  pursuit 
of  the  object  which  <*  EfTort "  has  set 
before  him,  we  recommend  the  works 
of  which  a  description  is  given  below 
— «  description  which,  besides  being 
trustworthy,  is  so  f uU  in  regard  to 
details  that  no  one  can  fail  to  see 
from  it  whether  the  books  named  are 


likely  to  suit  him :— I.  ''The  Eng- 
lishman's Greek  Concordance  of  the 
New  Testament  {  "  being  an  attempt 
ataTerbal  connection  between  the 
Greek  original  and  the  English 
translation.  Uniform  with  the 
"  Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Ohaldee 
Oonc^rdanoe."  Third  Edition,  rs- 
Tised.  Boyal  8vo.  Price  £ft  2s. 
(London :  Walton.)  This  work  con- 
tains— 1st.  Introductory  matter. 
2nd.  TheappellatiTesA— Z.  Under 
each  Greek  word,  the  list  of  all  the 
passages  in  which  it  occurs  is  exhi- 
bited, in  the  order  of  the  books  of 
the  English  Testament,  and  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion. In  each  passage  the  English 
word  that  answers  to  the  Greek 
word  which  is  under  elucidation  is 
printed  in  italics.  3rd.  The  proper 
names!  4th.  The  index^— English 
and  Greek,  by  means  of  which  any 
one  who  can  read  English  may  see 
of  how  many  Ghre^  words  any  Eng- 
lish word  is  the  representatiTc.  6th. 
Index — Greek  and  English.  This, 
which  is  a  riswni,  under  each  Greek 
word,  of  all  the  English  words  by 
which  it  is  rendered  in  the  Testa- 
ment, gives  us,  in  &ct,  nor  more  nor 
less  '*  than  the  Gbeek  and  English 
Lexioon  of  the  English  Authorised 
Yeraion."  6th. "  Appendix  upon  the 
Particles."  IL  *<  The  Greek  Testa- 
ment Boots,"  in  a  selection  of  teste, 
giving  the  power  of  reading  the  whole 
Greek  Testament  without  difficulty. 
With  grammatical  notes  and  a  pars- 
ing lexicon,  associating  the  Greek 
primitiree  with  English  derivatives. 
By  G.  K.  Gillespie,  A.M.  Post 
8vo.,  7s.  6d.,  cloth.  (London :  Wal- 
ton.) The  following  is  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  means  by  which  this 
work  proposes  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  the  Gtreek  Testament : — ^Ist.  The 
text  involves  all  the  primitive  words 
of  the  New  Testament.  Therefore, 
if  the  pupil  has  become  master  of 
this  very  limited  quantity  of  text — 
about  360  versee— he  oumot  meet, 
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in  the  whole  of  that  Tolume,  one 
word  with  which  he  is  not  more  or  • 
less  acquainted.  2nd.  Tbe  notes 
contain  an  etymological  or  critical 
eolation  of  every  grammatical  diffi- 
culty which  occurs  in  the  text.  3rd. 
By  means  of  this  plan  the  roots  of 
the  Greek  language  are  learned  by 
association  with  a  text,  instead  of  in 
the  dry  form  of  a  Tocabulary.  4th. 
Each  primitire  Greek  word  is  illus- 
trated by  some  English  deriyative 
from  it^wherever  the  Greek  root  has 
been  incorporated  into  the  English 
language.  5th.  Ereiy  word  present- 
ing any  difficulty  is  carefully  parsed ; 
and  each  word  is  referred  to  its 
primitiye.  6th.  The  lexicon  is  so 
oontriyed  aa  to  serye  as  a  yocabulary 
of  roots  to  be  committed  to  memory 
when  that  mode  of  learning  the  roots 
is  preferred.  7th.  The  extracts  being 
taken  proportionally  irom  eyery 
writer  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
student,  by  using  this  book,  will  in 
a  short  time  become  acquainted 
with  all  the  stjles  employed  in  the 
sacred  yolume,  and  will  not  feel 
the  difficulty  usually  experienced  in 
passing  from  the  historical  books  to 
the  epistles.  8th.  Besides  the  ad- 
yantages  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  all  the  words  and  all  the  styles 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  with  the 
connection  of  the  Greek  with  the 
English  language,  this  book  affords 
an  easy  method  by  which  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  Testament  may 
be  reyiyed  and  kept  up.  The  stu- 
dent's attention  is  concentrated  on 
the  difficulties,  and  these  are  placed 
before  him  in  a  compact  form,  with 
sufficient  explanation  to  enable  him 
to  conquer  them.  9th.  This  work 
forms  an  effectual  introduction  to 
Greek  in  general,  as  well  as  to  the 
New  Testament ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  Greek  Testament,  from  the 
simplicity  of  its  style,  and  the  know- 
ledge generally  possessed  of  its  sub- 
ect-matter,  is  the  best  book  to  begin 
with  for  those  who  intend  to  pursue 


the  study  of  Greek  farther.  10th. 
The  numerous  and  increasing  classes 
of  adults  who  desire  not  to  remain 
in  ignorance  of  the  original  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  while  they  are 
willing  to  content  themselves  with 
as  much  Greek  as  will  enable  them 
to  consult  that  volume  with  discri- 
mination and  advantage,  are  here 
furnished,  in  the  most  compendious 
possible  form,  with  an  instrument 
which,  accompanied  by  a  Ghreek 
grammar,  will  enable  them  soon  to 
accomplish  that  most  desirable  ob- 
ject. With  the  diligent  use  carefully 
and  prayerfully  of  these,  *< Effort^' 
cannot  uul  of  success. — B.  M.  A. 

770.  M.  M.'s  query  is  very  natu- 
ral. The  inferences  he  is  in  a  diffi- 
culty about  might  have  been  set 
down  as  answered  by  a  paper  on 
"  The  Logic  of  Opinion,"  whiok  ap- 
peared in  this  serial  in  Deo.,  3867 ; 
but  we  may  quote  the  following  pas- 
sage from  an  extraneous  source  as 
b^g  likely  to  satisfy  M.  M.  better 
than  any  reply  we  could  frame : — 
"Those  points  in  physical  science 
on  which  any  controyersy  can  be 
raised,  require  such  an  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  as  can  be  expected 
only  from  the  first  men  of  the  times. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  material 
uniyerse  adyances  with  a  sure  and 
steady  step,  and  it  is  in  general  only 
at  the  farthest  point  of  the  progress, 
reached  perhaps  by  none  but  the 
most  eminent  philosophers,  that 
there  is  room  for  doubt  and  hesita- 
tion. It  is  therefore  not  easy  to 
find  questions,  in  these  sciences, 
admitting  of  more  than  one  solu- 
tion, except  such  as  lie  far  beyond 
the  range  of  ordinary  minds,  and 
are  on  that  account  scarcely  suitable 
for  general  discussion.  It  is  dif- 
ferent with  moral  and  political  in- 
quiries, for  which  the  requisite  pre- 
liminary knowledge  is  more  univer- 
sally possessed,  and  where  many 
difficulties  arise  simply  from  the 
vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  terms. 
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in  the  accurate  analTtia  and  more 
oonect  use  of  whioh  no  man  of 
sound  understanding  needs  de- 
spair of  some  degree  of  suooess." 
This  extract  is  taken  from  the 
preface  to  an  excellent  and  some- 
what scarce  work  by  Samuel  Bailej, 
£sq^  of  Sheffield,  entitled,  *<  Ques- 
tions in  Political  Economy,  Politics, 
Morals,  Metaphysics,  PoUte  Lite- 
rature, &o.,  for  discussion  in  lite- 


rary Societies  or  for  Private  Study." 
M.  M.  wiU  easily  see  that  if  the 
character  of  science  is  certainty, 
there  can  be  few  matters  capable  of 
discussion  afforded  by  it}  and  he 
will  equally  see  that  scientific  de- 
batable points  require  a  culture 
which  few  possess,  and  excite  an  in- 
terest much  less  vivid  than  those 
whioh  concern  aiEurs  on  whioh  we 
aU  think  we  can  think. — *&.  M.  A. 


®§r^  S^otitim*  Bntiart. 


YOUNG    MEN'S    ASSOCIATION,    KYNETON,    ATJSTEALIA, 

SECOND  ANNIVERSAEY. 


This  interesting  festival  took  place 
in  the  Mechanics*  Institute,  11th 
Dec.  Considerably  over  800  at- 
tended it.  The  arrangements  were 
sdmirable,  and  reflect^  the  highest 
credit  on  the  directors.  It  wos  by 
&r  the  pleasanteat,  most  varied  and 
agreeable  entertainment  held  in 
Kyneton  during  the  year.  The 
tables  were  amply  supplied  with 
comestibles,  and  gracefully  presided 
over  by  young  ladies. 

After  the  doxology  was  sung,  the 
President  of  the  Association,  the 
Bev.  a.  O.  Yance,  M.A.,  took  the 
chair,  and  delivered  a  most  interest- 
ing, practical,  and  suggestive  ad- 
dress, from  which  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing quotations; — Our  Association 
includes  much  that  is  common  to 
both  school  and  college.  This  cele- 
bration serves  as  a  balancing  day, 
not  only  of  our  financial  accounts, 
but  of  the  work  done  and  the  pro* 
gress  made  by  the  society.  In  this 
light  our  annual  gathering  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  most  useful.  Associations 
that  profess  no  worthy  purpose,  or 
that,  professing  one,  miss  it,  and  are 
contented  to  miss  it,  I  care  not  by 
what  name  they  may  be  called,  are 
of  no  more  service  to  the  country, 


and  demand  no  higher  respect  at 
our  hands,  than  the  worshipful  Com- 
pany of  IJnited  Knife-grinders,  or 
the  Boast-goose  Club  at  the  **  Blue 
Boar."  A  calm  review  of  our  pro- 
ceedings convinces  me  that  the 
society  has  been  doing  real  work, 
and  has  gained  important  ground. 
It  was  an  understood  thing  that  we 
were  to  make  the  attainment  of 
facility  in  public  speaking  our  prin- 
cipal object.  The  question  then 
is,  "Has  that  object  been  attained?" 
Have  the  members  of  the  society 
improved  in  command  of  words,  and 
in  ease  and  grace  of  delivery,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pains  they  have  been 
at  to  attend  and  take  part  in  our 
assemblies  ?  Some  time  ago,  partly 
for  the  encouragement  of  novices, 
partly  to  defend  from  attack  true 
masters  of  oratory,  who  have  chosen 
to  secure  for  themselves  closeness  of 
reasoning,  vigour  of  expression,  and 
felicity  of  illustration,  by  the  volun- 
tary surrender  of  mere  spontaneity 
of  speech,  I  stood  forward  to  argue, 
that  while  impromptu  utterances 
are  not  necessarily  more  original  in 
their  words  than  written  addresses, 
they  are  less  likely,  from  the  very 
fact  of  being  extemporaneous,  to  be 
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original  ia  their  idets,  leu  likelj  to 
be  drawn  from  the  Teiy  depths  of  a 
man's  conaoiouiaMfl8,^«  |uow  and 
laborious  proeen,  move  likely  to  ^w 
from  the  upper  region  of  histhooght, 
where  he  keeps  oommon  grcmnd  for 
the  ideas  of  lus  neighboor,  his  news- 
paper, his  fiftvourito  aothor,  his  pet 
party,  his  paitienlar  seet.  I  bad 
not  baigained,  however,  for  having 
the  practice  (whtoh  I  wished  to  ex- 
cuse, not  to  advocate)  retained  so 
long  or  adopted  so  generally  as  it 
has  been.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  I  willingly  grant,  to  get 
young  men,  in  these  associations,  to 
think  seriously  and  closely  upon 
subjects  apart  from  and  higher  than 
their  ordinai-y  pursuits,  and  to  ex- 
press their  thought,  in  whatever 
shape  they  best  ianey,  before  a  pub* 
lie  meeting.  But  there  are  times  in 
the  life  of  every  man,  and  it  is  for 
those  times  especially  that  we  try  to 
prepare  our  young  members,  when 
the  written  notes  and  the  studied 
lecture  will  be,  bv  the  nature  of  the 
oases,  inadmissible ;  when  his  influ* 
enoe^  in  some  grave  crisis,  upon 
those  round  him  will  depend,  in 
the  main,  upon  the  skill  with  which 
he  has  learned  to  throw  his  argu- 
ments into  form  at  a  moment's 
notice;  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  will  be  able  to  find  words, 
pointed  and  forcible^  to  convey  them 
to  his  hearers.  Some  there  are  who 
have  notably  made  great  proficiency 
during  the  last  year  in  extempo- 
raneous speaking.  Others,  again, 
who  have  never  yet  mustered  up 
sufficient  confidence  in  their  memoiy 
or  presence  of  nund  to  ventore  upon 
discussion  without  M8.,  have  yet 
shown,  without  intending  it,  in 
some  time  of  strong  excitement — in 
the  heat,  for  instance,  of  reply,  when 
some  pet  theory  of  theirs  has  been 
rudely  handled,  or  some  well-pre- 
pared  argument  mercilessly  dis- 
sected— they  have  shown,  I  say,  at 
fuoh  times,  that  the  training  they 


had  received  in  our  society  had  gone 
much  deeper  than  I  had  expeeied ; 
tliat,  althiou^  it  still  wants  eome 
sadden  prsssore  or  some  Atop 
stimulus  to  rouse  them  to  the  eflbrt 
demanded  for  spontaneous  speakmg, 
let  them  be  shown  some  theme  eap»- 
ble  of  exciting  genuine  fervour,  let 
their  dormant  passion  be  awakened 
and  kindled  by  some  real  emergenoy, 
and  they  will  find  that  their  pr«o- 
tioe  in  our  mimic  forum  has  gained 
for  them  a  mastery  over  language 
which  they  are  able  to  use  with 
effect,  when  once  necessity  shall  have 
loosed  from  their  tongue  the  bonds 
of  diffidence  and  habit.  A  society 
of  young  men  aiming  at  mutual  im- 
provement should  try  to  cover  the 
whole  ground  of  mental  and  bodily 
gymnastics.  The  wider  thesympathv 
we  evinee,as  an  association,  with  au 
useful  tastes  and  pursuits  of  young 
men,  the  greater  in  the  end  will  be 
the  number  of  members,  the  greater 
also  the  means  within  our  reach  of 
influencing  and  improving  them. 
An  objection  was  uiged  against  the 
society,  that  so  many  of  its  pro- 
moters were  not,  strictly  speaking, 
young  men.  This  was  a  very  unkind 
hit  at  some  of  us  who  really  b^iered 
oursehes  to  be  young,  who  were 
trying  to  keep,  if  not  young  heads 
upon  old  shoulders,  at  least  yoong 
feelings  in  middle-aged  breasts. 
But  whatever  force  there  may  have 
been  at  one  time  in  this  remark,  it 
has  none  now.  The  young  men  have 
the  field  entirely  to  themselves.  It 
is  a  matter  of  much  regret  to  me, 
that  so  many  young  men  of  the  edu- 
cated classes  keep  aloof  from  our 
society,  as  if  it  were  beneath  their 
notice.  My  experience  of  the  edu- 
cated young  men  of  the  colony  has 
taught  me  that  they  stand  as  much 
in  need  of  the  peculiar  training  to 
be  derived  from  snob  an  association, 
as  the  wooing  class  from  which  our 
ranks  are  numily  recruited.  With 
all  their  better  opportunities    for 
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ezteniiTe  Mtding,  md  forengiging 
in  confWMition  upon  matton  of  lite* 
tarj  iateiwt,  if  thej  have,  as  thej 
mnndy  ooght  to  haTa,  a  large  stook  of 
ideaa  apon  general  sabjects,  thej  arc 
not  one  whit  leea  imraady  than  th« 
other  to  clothe  their  thooghti  in  graoe- 
ful  andappropriatewords,  when  caOed 
on  raddenly  tomake  a  speech, or  eren 
to  move  a  rote  of  thanki.  Their 
absence  from  onr  meetings  oooMioas 
loss  to  themsetres  and  to  us :  we  lose 
the  fresh  stimulus  which  their  pre- 
aenoe  might  give  to  our  debates; 
they  lose  the  chance  of  acquiring,  at 
little  coat  to  them  of  time  or  trouble, 
the  fluenoj  and  promptitude  of 
utterance  whieh  they  so  much  want. 
They  need  not  fear  that,  by  contact 
with  us  in  our  anmnblj,  thej  will 
■nbjeot  their  temper  or  their  for* 
beuanoe  to  any  serere  trisl.  I  can 
bear  that  testimony  to  the  demean* 
oor  and  spirit  of  our  speakers  and 
our  hearers,  that  our  debates  erince 
a  disposition  to  be  fair  and  candid 
in  argument,  aoourtesy  toopponents, 
a  moderation  in  conclusion,  a  readi- 
neas  on  all  sides  to  aclmowledge 
vvsiy  palpable  hit,  erery  well-tumed 
aentence,  every  just  or  manly  senti- 
ment, that  would  do  credit  to  any 
of  thekindred  institutions  at  home,— 
eren  to  the  Teteran  historical  society 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  or  the 
>till  flourishing  unions  of  Oxford 
and  Gambridge. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speeoh 
the  Chairman  called  on  the  Hon. 
8ee.,  Mr.  John  Storie,  to  read  his 
npoit,  of  which  we  append  an  ab* 
rtnct: — 

ncxBTAsr's  bxfobt  iob  1667. 

With  very  great  pleasure  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Kyneton  Toung  Men's 
Mutual  ImproToment  Aasociation 
present  their  second  report. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
details  respecting  the  objects  and 
efaaraeterof  our  Asiociation.  The 
cftoblishment  of  the  society  is 
noir  ao  well  seonied  as  to  renderany 


propagandiam  needleaa.  All  con- 
nected with  the  Association  hare 
reason  to  congratulate  themselTes 
on  its  prosperity,  and  the  improve* 
ment  tiiat  has  been  manifeeted  by 
ita  members. 

The  art  of  debating  being  a  pro* 
nunent  study,  it  may  be  as  weU  to 
mention  the  subjects  which  hare  en- 
gaged our  attention  during  1867  :— 
The  character  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Soots,  teetotahsm,  the  character  of 
Olrrer  Cromwell,  the  character  and 
policy  of  William  of  Orange,  the 
justifiableness  of  war,  the  be^  form 
of  gOTemment,  the  stage,  is  intem- 
perance or  ignorance  the  most  pro* 
anctive  of  misery?  that  sex  ought 
not  to  form  a  diequalificationfor  the 
franchise,  the  adrantagea  of  phonetic 
spelling,  that   sectarianism  is   not 
necessarily  an  evil,  that  Toting  by 
ballot  is  more  desirable  than  open 
voting,    the    character    of    Queen 
Elisabeth.    This  list  of  discussions 
affords    a  aynoptical  view  of  the 
proceedinga  of  the  aociety  in  this 
department   The  debates  hare  gene- 
rally been  treated  in  a  £air  and  libe* 
ral  spirit.    The  essays,  speeches,  and 
papers  illustrative  of  them,   have 
frequently    evinced    research    and 
knowledge;    while  the  discossions 
themselves,  though  often  lively  and 
SKciting,  have  been  uniformly  con- 
ducted in  a  calm  and  rational  spirit^ 
without  personality  or  unpleasant- 
ness.   For  the  convenience,  assist- 
ance, and  improvement  of  junior 
members  and  others,  who  might  not 
feel  capable  of  or  inclined  for  taking 
part  in  the  debates,  we  determined 
on  devoting  every  third  meeting  to 
a  different  83ratem  of  procedura,  an 
easay  on  aome  non-debatable  aub* 
ject  opening  the  proceedings,  and 
members  thereafter  giving  readings 
and   recitations.      This    plan    has 
answered  extremely  well,  and  has 
been   productive  of  good   effects. 
The  following  esaaya  have  been  read 
on  these  nights:— On  charity,  the 
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uce  and  abase  of  reading,  popular 
delasions,  friendship,  Martin  Lu* 
ther,  manners,  music,  the  study  of 
history.  These  essays  hare  been 
interesting  and  oonoise.  The  read- 
ing and  recitation  moTement  has 
been  largely  taken  adrantage  of  by 
many,  and  has  been  profitable  and 
enjoyable.  It  was  oetermined  to 
give  prizes  to  the  best  reciters. 
The  subjects  for  prise  essays  in 
Terse  were,  in  the  senior  division, 
"  The  death  of  Lincoln,"  and  in  the 
Junior,  "Garibaldi."  No  compe- 
tition took  place  for  the  junior  prize. 
In  the  other  division  the  judges 
awarded  the  first  prize  to  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Furphy.  The  ele^,  in  the 
•opinion  of  both  judges,  is  exceed- 
ingly good.  The  poem  of  Mr.  John 
Poustie  on  the  same  subject  is 
worthy  of  a  special  prize,  wmoh  has 
acoordmgly  been  awarded  to  it. 
One  essay  was  sent  in  in  the  senior 
prose  division,  on  the  ''Future  of 
Australia."  A  favourable  opinion 
was  expressed  on  the  prize  essay  in 
the  junior  division  on  the  Crusades. 
For  the  President's  prize,  the  sub- 
ject was  the  character  of  William  of 
Orange.  The  Treasurer's  statement 
showed  a  revenue  of  £43  16s.  6d., 
with  an  expenditure  of  £37.  The 
roll  shows  a  list  of  139  gentlemen  as 
members  of  the  Association.  We 
have,  throughout  the  year,  kept  our- 
selves in  communication  with  other 
societies, — notably  with  the  Mel- 
bourne Presbyterian  Young  Men's. 
It  is  also  very  gratifying  to  biow 
that  our  example  has,  in  some  de- 
gree, induced  others  in  this  district 
to  establish  kindred  institutions,  as, 
for  example,  the  GreenhiU  and  Bar- 
fold  Debating  Societies,  whose  pros- 
perity we  are  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reooenising. 

We  conclude  the  report  we  now 
place  in  your  hands  with  an  argent 
request  for  the  addition  to  our  work- 
ing band  of  all  who  may  have  taste, 
leisure,  or  inclination  for  iooh  a 


useful  work  as  that  in  which  we  srs 
engaged.— JoHK  Stoslb,  Secretary. 
The  report  was  unanimously 
adopted.  The  remaining  proceed- 
ings consisted  of  music,  recitations, 
readings  from  prize  essays,  presen- 
tations of  prizes,  and  votes  of  thanks. 
The  music  was  very  good.  The 
prize  recitations  given  by  Messrs. 
W.  C.  Smith,  G.  Styles,  G.  B. 
Southern,  and  T.  Holding,  were 
extracts  from  *'  Marmion,"  Byron's 
"Field  of  Waterloo,"  Macaulay's 
*<Ivi7,"  "BoUas's  Address  to  the 
Peruvians."  It  was  impossible  not 
to  admire  the  grace  with  which  the 
various  prizes,  amounting  to  over 
£15,  were  presented  to  the  various 
recipients  by  the  President,  and  to 
relish  the  compliments  presented  by 
him  to  each  one,  suited  as  they  were 
so  admirably  to  the  merits  and  as- 
pirations of  each  competitor.  The 
first  vote  of  thanks  was  to  the  ladies, 
the  second  to  the  judges,  the  third 
to  the  singers.  The  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman  was  next  heartily  re- 
sponded to.  Mr.  Vance,  in  return- 
ing thanks,  called  a  special  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Storie,  the  secretary 
of  the  society.  The  call  vras  cor- 
dially complied  with,  and  Hr.  Stone 
thanked  them  for  their  heiuiy  snd 
kind  appreciation  of  his  services,  aod 
said  he  would  do  as  much  again  for 
the  advancement  of  an  institution  in 
which  he  took  so  warm  an  interest. 
The  National  Anthem  having  been 
sung  by  all  the  company,  the  meet- 
ing broke  up.  Next  day,  we  under- 
stand, the  children  attending  the 
national  school  ex\joyed  a  feast  on 
the  remains  of  Wedlnesday's  enter- 
tainment. 

The  South  London  Working  UeiCt 
College, — It  may  be  useful  to  some 
of  our  readers,  and  it  should  be  inte- 
resting to  all  of  them,  to  know  that 
this  institution,  of  the  opening  ad- 
dress delivered  at  which,  by  Prof. 
T.  H.  Huxley,  we  gave  an  abstract 
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aft  p.  1S8,  has  now  got  into  fur 
working  order,  and  promitea  a  &ir 
meafore  of  suooeaa.  It  is  aituate  in 
the  upper  portion  of  a  apaoiona 
building,  Noi.  54  and  65,  Black- 
friars  Kotid,  the  entrance  bong  at  the 
back,  in  Collingwood  Street.  The 
college,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the 
energetic  efforta  of  Mr.  William 
Botaiter,  of  the  parent  institution  in 
Gicat  Ormond  Street,  is  intended  to 
afford  the  working  men  resident  in 
South  London  improTed  facilities  for 
procuring  an  education  of  a  sound 
and  practical  character,  bj  means  of 
classes  in  art,  languages,  mathema- 
tics, physical  science,  political  eoo- 
nomj,  &C. ;  also  lectures  by  compe- 
tent persons.  At  present  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  college  work  are 
languages,  mathematics,  and  physi- 
cal science,  which  are  divided  into 
groups,  in  any  one  of  which  a 
acholanhip  may  be  taken ;  and  into 
subdivisions — such  as  Buelid,  New- 
ton's Principia,  astronomy,  organic 
chemistry,  vegetable  physioloey,  mi- 
neralogy, &c., — in  which  certifloates 
sre  granted.  The  examinations  are 
to  be  held  in  the  January  of  each 
year.  There  ia  a  ooffee-room  for  the 
use  of  the  members,  and  a  library  is 
in  course  of  formation.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  college,  a  day  school 
for  boys  and  girls,  a  school  for 
adults,  and  afternoon  classes  for 
women  hare  been  formed,  and  with 
an  encouraging  d^ree  of  support. 
The  progress  of  the  college  will  be 
watched  with  much  interest  by  all 
eonoemed  in  working  class  progress, 
and  its  success  will  probably  iMd  to 
the  establishment  of  kindi«d  insti- 
tutions in  East  and  North  London. 

Ayr  Young  Men* 9  Atiociation,'^ 
The  members  of  this  debating  so- 
ciety, which  has  been  in  eiistence 
for  about  sixteen  years,  held  their 
annual  eonventuiane  in  the  Assem- 
bly Booms  on  26th  Feb.  There  was 
a  large  assemblage  of  present  and 


former  members,  and  other  gentle- 
men interested  in  the  Association ; 
and  the  meeting  was  graced  by  a 
brilliant  representation  of  the  fair 
sex.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Qrant  occupied 
the  chair.  After  tea,  in  the  ante- 
room, the  company  adjourhed  to  the 
large    hall.    Brief  addresses  were 

SVen  by  the  chairman,  and  Messrs. 
'..  L.  Allan  and  A.  Maxwell ;  but 
the  bulk  of  the  time  was  filled  up 
with  music,  recitations,  readings,  &o. 
Several  of  the  ladies  gave  admirable 
performances  on  the  pianoforte,  and 
a  number  of  songs  and  duets  were 
sung.  A  party  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Allan,  also  gave  a  selection  of  Men- 
delssohn's part-songs  and  £nglis!i 
glees.  A  novel  feature  was  intro- 
duced by  a  number  of  the  young 
men,  who  displayed  their  elocution- 
ary powers  in  the  oelebra'ed  trial 
scene  in  the  '*  Merchant  of  Yenice." 
All  the  parts  were  well  sustained, 
and  the  speeches  of  the  different 
characters  were  recited  in  nearly 
every  instance  with  appropriate  ex- 
pression. The  leading  characters 
especially  were  represented  in  a  style 
that  most  vividly  realized  the  dra- 
matist's conception.  The  success  of 
this  representation  shows  that  while 
the  members  of  the  Association  are 
diligent  in  cultivating  their  mental 
faculties,  they  are  not  unmindful  or 
neglectful  of  the  outward  graces  of 
speech.  The  company  at  intervals 
enjoyed  a  promenade ;  and  a  power- 
ful microscope,  a  galvanic  battery, 
the  recently  invented  wheel  of  life, 
and  other  things  of  a  similar  nature, 
proved  souroos  of  interest  and 
amusement  to  many.  At  the  close 
votes  of  thanks  were  cordially  ten- 
dered to  the  ladies  who  had  fur- 
nished the  music,  and  to  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Ghrant  for  so  genially  presiding 
over  the  meeting,  and  for  all  the 
kindness  the  members  had  expe- 
rienced f^om  him  during  the  long 
period  that  he  had  been  at  the  head 
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oftheAsMciation.  Mr.GFnnthATing 
acknowledged  the  oompUment,  the 
meeting  leparated.  We  hope  to 
hear  of  a  eonaidenUe  aooesnon  of 
memben  to  the  AMociation. — W.  P. 

JSdinhwTffh  DunfnrmUmt  LUerary 
Society. — ^The  anniTenary  soirSe  of 
the  Sdinburgh  Donlerniline  Lite- 
raiy  Society  waa  held  March  7thy 
in  the  Bible  Society's  Hall,  St. 
Andrew  Square.  The  chair  waa 
occupied  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Johnstone, 
M.A.,  president  of  the  society,  in 
the  unaroidable  absence  of  its  hono- 
rary president.  Sir  J.  Noel  Patosiy 
the  distingnished  Scottish  artist, 
author  of  *'  Poems  by  a  Painter," 
**  Spendthrift,"  &c.,  who  sent  a  letter 
expressing  regret  at  hia  inability  to 
attend,  but  a  hope  that  oizcum- 
stattcee  might  nest  year  pennit  of 
his  presiding  at  the  40M9,  and  at 
the  same  time  offering  a  prise  lor 
the  best  poem  open  for  competition 
by  the  natiTcs  of  the  west  of  Pife. 
The  meeting,  which  was  numerously 
attended,  was  addressed  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Darid  Liyingatooe, 
Mr.  Williams.  Maekie^  Mr.  Andrew 
Blair  s  and  the  proeeedinga,  whidi 
tluroughout  were  of  a  mcwt  enjoy* 
aUe  nature,  were  enlivened  by  sonss 
from  Mr.  Ghnere.  Mr.  Gardiner,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Mnnro,  Mr.  Thomas 
Irvine,  Mr.  J.  Keir  Biyden,  Mr. 
Lumsden,  Mr.  W.  Dow,  and  serecal 
of  the  ladies  comprising  the  com- 
pany. A  deputation  mm  a  sister 
society— the  Edinburgh  Dun&rm- 
line  Association,  with  whioh  n^goti- 
atioDs  are  being  conducted  by  the 
Literary  Socie^,  with  a  yiew  to 
amalgamation — waa  also  present^ 
and  its  members,  Mr.  Traill,  Mr. 
Wardlaw,  and  Mr.  Morris,  dehTeced 
soitabie  addresses*  and  otherwise 
contributed  in  no  sli|^t  degree  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  meetiiy.  The 
Edinburgh  Dunliermline  Liteiaiy 
Society  waa  instituted  for  the  pui> 


pose  of  promoting  litenvy  tastos, 
and  renewing  and  preserring  friend- 
ships among  the  natives  of  Dun- 
fermline resident  in  the  SooCtish 
metropolis,  includes  a  oonsideraUe 
number  of  members,  is  at  present  in 
a  reiy  proeperous  condition,  and 
annually  rotes  a  sum  as  a  prise  for 
the  beet  English  essay,  to  be  com- 
peted for  by  the  pupils  attending 
the  schools  within  the  distnct 
represented  by  the  Dunfermline 
Prissbytery. 

SUBJXOTS  SUITABLE  70B  DZBATE. 


Did  the  Protestant 
retard  ihe  intelleotnal  derelopment 
of  EuropeP 

Is  co-operation  in  the  culture  of 
land  prelerable  to  the  small  £urm 
sjatem  [or  to  the  large  £nm  sys- 
tem]? 

Is  the  fSunner  non-essential  ? 

Can  national  destiny  be  kept 
under  national  control  ? 

Does  inheritance  confer  moral 
rightP 

la  population  the  basis  of  power  ? 

Ong^t  lerislatioii  to  lead  or  follow 
the  Toice  of  the  people  ? 

Should  the  property  of  the  Chmeb 
of  England  in  Maud  be  aeonlar- 
ised? 

Ought  party  tactics  to  be  em- 
ployed when  legislation  inTolnog 
great  principles  is  before  Pariia^ 
ment? 

Are  poUtioal  compromisea  adris* 
able? 

Should  the  medical  profeeaion  be 
closed  against  women  ? 

Is  England  in  danger  from  a  Bos- 
so- American  coalition ? 

Ought  publio  worship  to  be  an 
institution  in  sociefv? 

Does  the  moral  isw  of  Ohristan- 
doa  coincide  with  that  of  Ohris- 
tiaaity? 

Is  free  trade  in  conTeyaaoes  sd« 
Tisable  in  large  citias  ? 
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The  Senatue  Academious  of  Aber- 
deen UxuTersity  has  adjudged  the 
Blaokwell  Prize  of  £25  &r  the  best 
enay  on  *'The  exact  position  and 
influence  of  Bacon  in  Philosophy/' 
to  the  Ser.  Gordon  Lillie,  MjL,  of 
Aberdeen  Uniyersity,  Demenun. 

Eyre  Erans  Orowe^  jonmalist, 
politieian,  and  historian,  author  of 
"The  History  of  France,"  the  fifth 
and  oonelttdiDg  Tolnme  of  which  he 
bad  just  seen  through  the  press,  &o., 
died  25th  Feb. 

Sobert  Hannay,  a  legut  and  Utti' 
raUur,  author  of  "  A  Defence  of  the 
TTeory  Laws,"  died  21st  Feb. 

M.  Sog^e  Plon  has  just  iisiied 
in  Paris,  "  Thorwaldsen ;  his  life 
snd  his  Works."  A  traaislatioin  is 
likely  to  appear  soon. 

A  nonnmsBt  to  UUand  is  about 
to  be  erected  at  Tubingen.  Thefifty* 
secood  edition  of  bb  poems,  con- 
taioiag  several  unpublished  pieosa, 
is  just  out. 

'J3ie  Rm.  Ghaunoey  Han  Towns- 
end,  a  minor  Sn^Ssh  paet,  died 
recently  at  Lausanne. 

A  aeries  of  pmmy  traeUf  entiUed 
<<lMe8  on  the  Fsith,"  is  in  pre- 
paration. 

Professor  Alex.  Bain  has  in  the 
press  *'Hoflal  Soienee:  aCompen" 
dinm  of  Psycfaolo^  and  Btiuos." 

Ber.  Orby  Shipley,  H.A.,  has 
under  his  editorial  care  a  third 
tsriea  of  "The  Ohnrcfa  and  the 
World"  Essays. 

Alex.  BobertBon,of  Dundonochee, 
is  about  to  issue  a  third  edition  of  his 
**  Laws  of  Thought "  which,  though 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  in  title 
to  the  Archbishop  of  York's  Logic 
—of  which  the  ninth  edition  is  just 
oat, — ^is  not  a  logical  work. 

Ber.    Samuel    Dayidson,   D.D.^ 


LL.D.,  has  nearly  ready  "  An  Intro* 
duction  to  the  Study  ^of  the  New 
Testament,"  critical,  exegetical,  and 
theological,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
readers  not  learned  in  the  original 
language,  &c.,  in  two  rols. 

The  period  stipulated  by  Prince 
Talleyrand  to  elapse  between  his 
demise  and  the  publication  of  his 
"Memoirs"  will  expire  on  17th 
May. 

"Henry  Ingall"  announces  in 
PuhUe  Opinion  that  he  possesses 
the  4to.  edition,  1615,  of  a  ngw  iplitfj 
called  AlhumatctTf  written  by  Shak- 
tpere  (?),  with  MS.  notes  and  cor- 
xeotions  in  the  tnMkof^t  own  hand* 
writing  (!).  "Albumazar"  was  is- 
sued in  1615, 1634,  and  in  Bodsley's 
Old  PlaySf  where  it  is  attributed,  on 
the  authority  of  Sir  S.  Peering,  to 
J.  Tomkins.  Tiie  question  was  die* 
cussed  in  the  recognised  liteimry 
papers  about  two  years  ago.  The 
general  veedict  was,  "Not  Shak- 
spare's." 

"The  Life,  Letters,  and  Posthn- 
aous  Works  of  Frederika  Bremer" 
has  been  issued  by  her  sister  Char- 
lotte, and  a  translation  into  English 
is  promised  by  Bmily  Nonnen. 

Wm.  Morris,  author  of  "  The  Life 
and  Beath  of  Jason,"  has  a  Tolnme 
of  new  poems  in  the  press. 

Br.  Wm.  Bndd  hss  in  preparation 
a  work  intended  to  prove  that  con- 
sumption is  a  contagious  disease. 

J.  Foster  Xii^,  the  American  his- 
torian, has  concluded  his  "  Charles 
the  Bold." 

Br.  J.  H.  Newman's  "  Parochial 
and  Plain  Sermons "  are  to  be  re- 
issued in  eight  vols,  under  the 
editorship  of  Ber.  W.  J.  Copeland, 
of  Famham,  Essex. 

A  summary  of  Theology  and  Ec- 
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desiaBtical  History  by  Tarions 
writers,  in  eight  uniform  Tolumes, 
is  announced  by  Messrs.  Biyington. 

The  Queen  has  commissioned  the 
BeT.  J.  Jones,  of  Llandissilo,  to 
translate  her  "  Journal"  into 
Welsh. 

"  Contemporary  Questions,*'  by 
S&ian,  a  Tolume  of  essays — some 
political,  and  all  particularly  pro- 
nounced— ^has  been  published. 

Charles  August  Louis,  ex-kinff  of 
Bavaria,  author  of  "  PoSsies"  four 
volumes  of  verse,  '*The  Compa- 
nions of  Walhalla,"  &c  ,in  proBe,and 
"  The  Inamorato  of  Lola  Montez,*' 
died  Feb.  28. 

Herr  Bohl,  of  Leipsie,  has  issued 
322  hitherto  unpubushed  letters  of 
Beethoven. 

A  "  Handy  Volume'*  series  of  half- 
crown  reprinted  books — Novels, 
Essays,  Biographies,  Travels,  &o. — is 
announced. 

The  Oxford  UndergraduaM 
Journal  has  been  commenced.  It 
is  issued  fortnightly.  A  similar 
serial  is  nearly  arranged  for  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  students  of  Owen's 
College,  Manchester,  have  issued  in 
print  No.  1  of  their  ColUg9  Moffct* 
tine — ^formerly  circulated  in  MS.  It 
promisee  well. 

From  Notes  and  Queriea  we 
learn  that  the  publication  of  the 
third  volume  of  the  Athena  CantO' 
hri^teneee  may  shortly  be  expected. 
This  has  been  suspended  for  some 
time,  owing  to  the  death  of  Mr.  0. 
H.  Cooper,  its  chief  editor.  The 
oontinuation  of  this  valuable  work, 
however,  has  been  undertaken  by 
his  two  sons,  Mr.  J.  W.  Cooper, 
LLB.,  of  Trinity  Hall,  and   Mr. 


Thompson  Cooper.  It  will  be  printed 
at  the  Pitt  Press. 

Of  the  Correspondence  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  YoL  2dra  has  been  issued — 
dating  from  12th  Nov.,  1811,  to 
30th  June,  1812. 

J.  E.  Beade  has  in  the  press, 
"  Memnon,  and  other  Poems.'* 

Messrs.  Strahan  are  about  to  pub- 
lish Selections  from  the  Works  of 
Dr.  J.  H.  Newman. 

Professor  Henry  Christmas  died 
18th  Maroh. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  J.  S. 
Mill  should  edit,  with  annotations, 
the  philosophical  works  of  his  father, 
and  that  he  should  himself  continue 
to  the  dose  of  the  mutiny  that 
History  of  India  which  **  first 
threw  the  light  of  reason  on  Hindoo 
society." 

Wm.  Browne's  "  Britannia's  Pas- 
torals "  is  to  be  added  to  the  Box- 
burghe  library. 

The  Genileman'e  Magazine  is  to 
be  made  a  shilling  one. 

A  re-issue  of  "Household  Words" 
is  announced. 

A  complete  authorized  edition  of 
the  Speeones  of  John  Bright,  M.P-t 
is  in  the  press. 

The  Queen's  book,  in  an  author- 
ized G(erman  version,  is  to  be  issued 
by  Perthes,  of  Gotha. 

The  Cobden  Club  offer  a  gold 
medal  for  the  best  essay  on  "  The 
best  way  of  developing  improved 
political  and  commercial  relations 
between  Gbeat  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America." 

A  Biography  of  John  Philip,  the 
artist— one  of  the  recent  additioni 
to  Toiling  Upward  which  Aberdeen 
has  fumiBhed,  is  expected  shortly. 


THE  POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY. 

"One  of  the  ptincipal  thinkers  of  the  age.*' — J.  8.  MW. 
"  It  is  in  Bocietj  that  man  first  feeb  what  he  is ;  first  becomes  what  he 
ean  ba" — Carfyle, 

P08ITITI8H  consists  of  a  philosophy  and  a  polity.  Its  main  aim 
18  to  generalize  real  science,  and  to  systematize  social  life.  It  seeks 
to  accomplish  the  practical  renovation  of  the  human  race  hj  bring- 
ing abont  a  mental  revolution  in  its  several  members,  so  that  a 
pnilosophy  of  science  shall  become  the  basis  of  a  faith  upon  which 
a  social  polity  may  be  established.  Thus  shall  be  brought  to  an 
end  the  eternal  problems  which  yes  and  perplex  the  noblest 
natures ;  for  when  a  rigidly  scientific  theory  of  human  knowledge 
and  of  human  nature  has  been  made  the  foundation  of  a  rational 

Solity,  having  invariably  in  view  the  ennoblement  and  ]^rogressive 
evelopmeot  of  every -day  life — producing  and  protecting  peace- 
fol  industrialism  in  the  temporal  sphere,  while  exciting  and 
inducing;  a  pure  morality,  the  outgrowth  of  unfettered  thought  in 
the  spintual-*tbe  clue  through  the  complicated  labyrinths  of  Euro- 
pean speculation  for  the  last  two  thousand  years  will  be  attained, 
and  the  primeval  instincts  of  love,  reverence,  and  duty,  will  be 
harmonized  with  the  furthest  reaches  of  science  and  the  most 
thorough  organization  of  civil  society.  Positivism  is  the  first 
attempt  made  to  efiect  such  a  complete  systematization  of  human 
iJioiignt,  and  to  secure  its  scientific  extension  to  all  the  possible 
objects  of  human  knowledge,  practical  efibrt,  and  aspiration.  The 
regeneration  and  reorganization  of  society,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
remodelling  of  opinion,  must  be  the  result  of  the  progress  of  right 
thought.  Ideas  govern  the  world,  and  in  the  long  run  the  oft- 
oontemned  idealities  of  the  sage  become  the  eagerly  advocated 
realities  of  the  statesman.  The  philosopher  co-ordinates  the  dif- 
ferent  elements  of  man's  being — whether  speculative,  affective,  er  - 
practical — so  that  it  may  be  thought  of  as  an  integral  whole,  con-, 
▼eying  or  containing  an  exact  and  complete  representation  of  all 
the  relations  of  humanity  that  exist,  as  they  exist.  The  politician, . 
by  such  necessary  interventions  as  may  be  requisite  to  modify  alL 
social  reconstructions  in  a  systematic  manner,  has  the  duty  laid 
upon  him  of  diminishing  the  deviations,  lessening  the  delays,  and- 
repreasing  the  inconsistencies  which  men  are  liable  to  make  in 
their  empirical  endeavours  to  work  out  a  state  of  existence  in^ 
which  love,  order,  and  progress  may  prevail.  The  true  statesman 
inherits  the  past  as  knof^kdge  and  influence ;  but  if  he  would  act 
1868.  Y 
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rightly  for  the  living  present,  he  must  foresee  the  future,  and  de- 
vote himself  to  its  improvement.  To  do  this  effectively  he  must 
apply  the  discoveries  of  the  philosopher  to  the  exigencies  and  re- 
quirements of  the  times.  Thus  true  science  and  sound  polity  are 
correlated  in  philosophic  statesmanship. 

The  appearances  which  present  themselves  to  man's  view  in  ex- 
perience he  calls  phenomena,  and  the  common  relations  which  per- 
vade these  phenomena  and  bind  them  together  in  co-existence  or 
sequence  he  terms  laws.  To  be  able  to  answer  the  qucstioDS  which 
his  mind,  when  excited  to  investigation,  is  inclined  to  ask  in  respect 
of  these  phenomena,  such  as,  How  are  they  caused?  In  what  co- 
hering contiguity  or  succession  do  they  exist  ? — we  must  remount 
patiently  and  carefully  from  special  effects  to  general  principles, 
and»  by  close  inspection  and  attentive  examination  of  the  causes  of 
jiature,  learn  to  distinguish  accurately  and  separate  clearly  the 
various  effects  which  present  themselves  to  us  in  a  mingled  or  con- 
-fased  state  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  or  concurrences  of  expe- 
rience. Of  these  we  must  note  the  implied  adaptations  and  subser- 
viencies, and  accept  these  decided  revelations  of  the  economy  of 
external  Nature  as  instances  of  her  laws  which  demand  the  sab- 
mission  of  humanity.  This  connects  into  one  grand  scientific 
series  the  whole  phenomena  of  life,  whether  physical,  intellectual, 
moral,  or  social,  and  completes  in  one  fundamental* doctrine  and 
universal  system  the  order  of  nature  in  such  a  way  that  the  results 
.of  every  department  of  knowledge  may  be  embraced  in  it. 

A  philosophic  view  of  things  consists  of  systematic  and  con- 
nected truths.    An  adequate  philosophy  must  embrace  not  only 
the  truths  which  relate  to  the  inorganic  universe,  but  those  also 
which  concern  our  own  existence  and  the  connections  between  the 
phenomena  of  nature  and  the  activities  of  man.  The  puerile  special- 
ities upon  which  men  of  science  now  too  frequently  and  too  intently 
employ  themselves  are  but,  in  most  cases,  useless  fritterment  of 
mind,  because  they  pursue  the  disjoint  filaments  of  speculation  so 
eagerly  as  to  lose  si^ht  of  the  co-ordinate  facts  and  the  colligating 
principles  which  unite  into  one  totality  the  spheres  of  thought, 
ieeling,  and  action,  and  bring  these  three  primary  elements  of  our 
na4^ure  into  one  harmonic  whole.    The  positive  philosophy  alone 
•  can4iring  the  entire  range  of  human  activity — ^speculative,  affective, 
i  and  practical — ^into  one  series  of  connected  and  mutually  interpre- 
vtative  truths,  not  only  without'  lessening,  but  even  with  the  effect 
of  strengthening  every  influence  which  tends  to  the  improvement 
of  the  common  life  of  man.    It  alone  starts  with  and  supplies  a 
construe tife  purpose  which  combines  in  one  possibility,  knowledge 
and  love,  order  and  progress,  and  concentres  the  entire  sum  of 
.aciance  into  one  consensus  of  co-ordinated  and  coherent  doctrine. 

All  that  is  known  of  a  subject  may  be  empirical  only  ;  knowledge 
never  becomes  scientiflc  until  it  is  so  connected  into  a  body  of 
truth  that  the  relation  between  the  details  of  our  knowledge 
and  the  general  principle  which  explains  them  is  made  oat  with 
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cerfcaiuty,  and  each  particular  truth  adduced  may  be  seen  to  be 
educed  from  some  higher  truth  or  wider  generalization.  Without 
this  thread  of  filiation  the  sciences  are  but  a  barren  collection  of 
jE^ouped  and  conglomerated  facts,  massed  together  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  phenomena  they  concern;  and  they  cannot  be 
brought  to  show  their  bearing  upon  the  social  interest  of  humanity 
mitil  they  hare  undergone  a  com  plate  and  homogeneous  intellectual 
synthesis  into  a  philosophy.  The  philosophy  of  science  is  a  logical 
hierarchy  of  truths,  not  an  arrangement  of  facts  and  their  results 
merely,  but  a  methodic  evolution  of  these  truths  so  as  to  secure  a 
full  and  clear  conception  of  them,  of  the  marks  by  which  they  aro 
reco^ised,  of  the  processes  by  which  the  mind  acquires  them,  of 
the  hnks  by  which  they  are  connected  one  with  another,  and  of  the 
means  by  which  they  may  be  most  readily  made  available  for  use  ; 
in  short,  it  is  a  comprehensiye  statement  of  the  dependence  and 
interdependence  of  all  knowable  truths. 

Philosopliy  is  the  explanation  of  the  laws  of  the  universe  to 
thought.  But  the  Positive  Philosophy  is  something  very  different ; 
it  is  the  explanation  of  the  whole  sum  of  the  actualities  of  human 
experiences  and  capacities.  It  considers  all  the  so-called  sciences — 
mental,  physical,  and  social — as  elements  of  one  sole  science,  to  be 
investigated  by  one  and  the  same  metliod,  and  with  one  and  the 
same  end — the  spiritual  re-organization  of  the  civilized  world  and 
the  ultimate  regeneration  of  humanity  at  large.  Hence  the 
universe  is  to  be  studied,  though  not  for  its  own  sake,  still  less  for 
the  foolish  indulgence  of  a  curious  spirit,  but  for  the  sake  of  man, 
or  rather,  humanity.  Hence  the  true  positive  spirit  consists  in 
substituting  the  study  of  the  invariable  laws  of  phenomena  for 
that  of  their  supposititious  causes,  whether  proximate  or  primordial ; 
and  in  transferring  our  investigations  from  why  to  ?ioto.  Thus  it  is 
that  philosophy — which  is  good  sense  generalized  and  put  into  a 
systematic  form — becomes  positive,  i.  c,  characterized  by  reality, 
usefulness,  precision,  certainty,  organic  unity,  and  invariable  rela- 
tivity;  and  that  the  eternal  tendeucics  and  workings  of  the  living 
powers  of  man,  as  well  as  the  the  multiplicity  of  intricate  phe- 
nomena of  creation,  may  be  made,  at  each  successive  increase  of  our 
knowledge  of  them,  an  excitant  of  joyful  sentiment,  of  practical 
progress,  and  of  trustworthy  thought. 

Science  is  the  basis,  and  art  is  the  outcome  of  the  positive  phi- 
losophy. Science  is  the  torch  by  which  we  illuminate  the  past, 
iUastrate  the  present,  and  light  up  the  future.  Science  is  life 
realized.  Science  is  positive,  metaphysics  suppositive  thought. 
Science  is  the  entire  range  of  the  known ;  it  Systematizes  the  who'o 
of  our  conceptions,  and  embraces  not  only  the  inorganic  world,  but 
also  the  phenomena  of  our  own  existence,  and  the  law  or  order  by 
which  humanity  is  regulated.  Its  province  is  to  investigate  the 
past  and  explain  the  present,  in  order  that  we  may  foresee  the  future 
and  discover  the  means  of  improving  life.  The  importance  attach- 
able to  science  depends  on  the  capacity  it  has  to  educate  pre- 
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•eienoe.  for  by  that  alone  can  we '  reflate  onr  life's  actiW' 
ties  arigHt  amidst  the  onwhirl  of  the  external  world's  change? 
and  processes.  The  object  to  be  aimed  at,  then,  is  to  attain  a  care- 
ful and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  irresistible  and  regular 
economy  of  nature,  in  order  that  by  the  study  of  it  we  may  be 
enabled  to  obey  its  behests  and  to  amend  our  relations  to  it  by 
attending  to  the  inexorable  requirements  of  the  invariable  and 
immutable,  and  by  gaining  true  knowledge  of  the  forms  which 
change  takes,  that  we  may  be  able  to  pre-arrange  the  results  we 
desire  to  effect. 

A  scientific  theory,  at  once  of  nature  and  of  human  nature,  demanda 
an  organized  and  systematic  exploration  and  survey  of  the  world 
arouna ;  and  a  scheme  of  life,  having  for  its  foundation  a  standard 
of  duty  derived  from  the  only  firm  and  trustworthy  source — scien- 
tific thought.    Human  affairs  cannot  be  thought  to  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  regular  laws,  and  the  problem  of  our  age  is  to  bring  the 
moral  and  social  relations  of  men  within  the  sphere  of  positive 
science.    This  can  only  be  done  by  penetrating  men,  with  ttie  con- 
viction of  the  existence  and  activity  of  invariable  laws  in  every 
department  of  nature,  and  of  the  irresistible  necessity   of  his 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  these  laws,  if  he  would  attain  power  over 
the  world  around  him — for  "nature,"  as  Bacon  says,  "is  only 
subdued  by  submission," — and  over  his  own  physical  organization^ 
which  is  to  be  had  only  on  condition  of  perfect  obedience  to  the 
requirements  of  health.      Hence  the  human  inetllect  must  be 
dissuaded  from  metaphysical  inquiries  into  causes  which  are  in- 
scrutable, and  must  consent  to  study  the  laws  of  phenomena 
founded  on  observation  and  experiment.     "The  true  spirit  of 
Positivism  consists  in  substituting  the  study  of  the  invariabJe  laws 
cf  phenomena  for  that  of  their  so-called  causes,  whether  proximate 
or  primary  ;  in  a  word,  in  studying  the  koto  instead  of  the  wiy.'^ 
Besides  this,  all  the  exertions  of  the  intellect  must  be  concentrated 
upon,  as  well  be  as  bounded  by,  considerations  of  human  welfare,  and 
aU  the  efforts  of  investigation  must  be  subordinate  to  the  moral 
and  social  requirements  of  humanity, — not  in  the  spirit  of  a  narrow 
utilitarianism,  but  with  a  full  view  of  all  that  personal  and  social, 
iife  implies.    Beyond  this  any  foolish  indulgence  of  the  spirit  o$ 
curiosity  requires  to  be  checked  and  put  under  disciplinary  restraint.. 
We  must  feel,  know,  and  acknowledge  the  search  for  causes  to  be 
b?yond  our  reach,  and  limit  ourselves  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
flings.     We  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  but  phenomena;  and 
our  knowledge  of  phenomena  is  relative,  not  absolute.    We  know 
not  the  essence,  nor  the  real  mode  of  production  of  any  fact,  but 
only  its  relations  to  other  facts  in  the  way  of  succession  or  of 
similitude.    These  relations  are  constant ;  that  is,  always  the  same 
in  the  same  circumstances.    The  constant  resemblances  which  link 
phenomena  together,  and  the  constant  sequences  which  unite  them 
as  antecedent  and  consequent,  are  termed  their  laws.     TJie  laws 
(^phenomena  are  all  tee  know  respecting  them.    Their  essential 
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nature  and  their  ultimate  causes,  either    efficient  or   final, 
unknown  and  inscrutable  to  us. 

"  All  foresijgbt  of  phenomena,  and  power  over  them,  depend  on 
knowledge  of  their  sequences,  and  not  upon  any  notion  we  may 
have  formed  respecting  their  origin  or  inmost  nature.  We  fore- 
see  a  fact  or  event  by  means  of  facts  which  are  signs  of  it,  because 
experience  has  shown  them  to  be  its  antecedents.  We  bring 
about  any  fact  other  than  our  own  muecular  contractions  by  means 
of  some  fact  which  experience  has  shown  ti  be  followed  by  it. 
All  foresight,  therefore,  and  all  intelligent  action,  have  only  been 
possible  in  proportion  as  men  have  successfully  attempted  to 
ascertain  the  successions  of  phenomena."  "  In  the  order  oi  nature 
there  are  two  classes  of  laws, — those  that  are  simple  or  abstract, 
those  that  are  compound  or  concrete.  Positive  science  may  deal 
either  with  objects  themselves  as  they  exist,  or  with  the  separate 
phenomena  that  the  objects  exhibit.  Of  course  we  can  only  judge 
of  an  object  by  the  sum  of  its  phenomena ;  but  it  is  open  to  us 
either  to  examine  a  special  class  of  phenomena  abstracted  from 
all  the  beings  that  exnibit  it,  or  to  take  some  special  object  and 
examine  the  whole  concrete  group  of  phenomena.  In  the  latter 
case  we  shall  be  studying  different  systems  of  existence ;  in  the 
former,  different  modes  of  activity. 

The  teachings  and  the  traditions  of  all  those  great  scientific 
minds  by  whose  discoveries  the  race  has  been  ennobled  and 
enriched,  when  properly  interpreted  and  carried  out  to  their  logical 
result,  lead  to  the  evolution  of  a  conception  in  the  mind  of  a  scale 
of  the  sciences — ^rising  from  the  most  abstract  conceptions  of  mathe- 
matics to  the  most  concrete  forms  of  social  life — in  the  order  of 
their  logical  dependence  on  one  another,  so  that  the  series  of  these 
sciences  shall  arrange  themselves  according  to  the  decrease  in  their 
generality,  and  the  increase  in  their  complication ;  or,  in  Hamil- 
tonian  phrase,  as  they  are  less  in  comprehension  and  greater  in 
extension.  This  is  the  true  law  of  the  evolution  at  once  of  thought 
and  of  humanity.  Glimpses  of  it  had  been  attained  by  Pascal  and 
Leibnitz,  by  Machiavelli  and  Yic^,  by  Kant,  Herder,  and  Hegel, 
by  Montesquieu,  Turgot,  and  Gondorcet ;  but  the  full  perception 
of  the  sociological  laws  of  orderly  progress  and  progressive  order 
dates  truly  firom  1822,  when  Auguete  Comte  discovered  the  twofold 
law  of  human  evolution  which  unifies  history  and  philosophy. 

The  first  of  these  laws  consists  in  this,  to  quote  the  author's  own 
words  (translated) : — 

"  That  each  of  our  principal  conceptions,  each  branch  of  our  knowledgs^ 
passes  successively  through  thiee  dififerent  states  of  theory, — the  theoloj^ 
or  fictitious ;  the  metaphtfsie,  or  abstract ;  the  scientific,  or  potUive,  In 
other  terms,  the  human  mind,  by  its  nature,  employs  successively,  in  each  of 
its  researches,  three  methods  of  philosophizing,  t'..e  character  of  which  is 
essentially  different,  and  even  radically  opposed ; — at  first  the  theol^ical 
method,  then  the  metaphysical,  and  lastly  the  positive  method,  ^nce 
three  distinct  philosophies,  or  general  systenns  of  conceptions  on  the  aggre- 
&^  of  phenomena,  which  mutually  exclude  each  other :  the  first  is  the 
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necesBary  starting-point  of  the  human  intelligence ;  the  third  is  ita  fixed 
and  definite  state;  the  second  is  destined  to  senre  the  purpose  onlj 
of  transition. 

**  In  the  ikeologic  state  the  human  mind,  directing  its  researches  to  the 
intimate  nature  of  things,  the  first  causes  and  the  final  causes  of  all  those 
effects  which  arrest  ita  attention, — in  a  word,  towards  an  absolute  knowledge 
of  things,  represents  to  itself  the  phenomena  as  produced  by  the  direct  and 
continuous  action  of  supernatural  agents,  more  or  less  numerous,  whose 
arbitrary  intervention  explains  all  the  apparent  anomalies  of  the  universe. 

*'  In  the  fneiaphytic  state,  which  is  in  its  essence  a  modification  of  the 
former,  the  supernatural  agents  are  displayed  by  abstract  forces,  reritable 
entities  (personified  abstractions),  inherent  in  things,  and  conceived  as 
capable  of  engendering  by  themselves  all  the  observed  phenomena — whose 
explanation  thencefortli  consists  in  assigning  to  each  its  corresponding 
entity. 

**  At  last,  in  the  positive  state,  the  human  mind«  recognising  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  absolute  notion?,  renounces  the  search  after  the  origin 
and  destination  of  tlie  universe,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  intimate  causes 
of  phenomena,  to  attach  itself  exclusively  to  the  discovery,  by  ths  combined 
effbrts  of  ratiocination  and  observation  of  their  effective  laws ;  that  is  to 
say,  their  invariable  relations  of  succession  and  of  similitude.  The  explana* 
tion  of  things,  reduced  now  to  its  real  terms,  becomes  nothing  more  than 
the  connection  established  between  the  various  individual  phenomena  and 
certain  general  facts,  the  number  of  which  the  progress  of  science  tends 
continually  to  diminish. 

"The  theologio  system  has  reached  the  highest  state  of  perfection  of 
which  it  is  susceptible  when  it  has  substituted  the  providential  action  of 
one  only  Being  for  the  capricious  agency  of  the  numerous  independent 
divinities  who  had  previously  been  imagined.  In  like  manner  the  last  term 
of  the  metaphysio  system  consists  in  conceiving,  instead  of  the  diflTerent 
special  entities,  one  great  general  entity,  nature^  considered  as  the  only 
source  of  all  phenomena.  The  perfection  of  the  ^cn'^/ve  system,  towards 
which  it  imceasingly  tends,  though  it  is  not  probable  it  can  ever  attain  to 
it,  would  be  the  ability  to  represent  all  observable  phenomena  as  particular 
ca^es  of  some  one  general  fact ;  such,  for  instonce,  as  that  of  gravitation.*' 

*'  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  our  understanding,  compelled  to  proceed  by 
degrees  almost  imperceptible,  could  not  pass  abruptly  and  without  an 
intermediate  stage  from  the  theologic  to  the  positive  philosophy.  Theology 
and  physics  are  so  profoundly  incompatible,  their  conceptions  hare  a  cha- 
racter so  radically  opposed,  that  before  renouncing  tlie  one  to  employ 
exclosively  the  other,  the  mind  must  make  use  of  the  intermediate  concep- 
tions of  a  bastard  character,  fit,  for  that  very  reason,  gradually  to  operate 
the  transition.  Such  is  the  natural  destination  of  metaphysical  concep- 
tions ;  they  have  no  other  real  utility.  By  substituting  iu  the  study  of 
phenomena,  for  supernatural  directive  agency,  an  inseparable  entity 
residing  in  things  (although  this  be  conceived  at  first  mert*]y  as  an 
emanation  from  the  former),  man  habituates  himself  by  degrees  tO' 
consider  only  the  facts  themselves,  the  notion  of  these  metaphysical  agents' 
being  gradually  subtilized  till  they  are  no  longer  in  ihe  eyes  of  men 
of  intelligenoe  anything  but  the  names  of  abstractions.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  by  what  other  process  our  understanding  could  pass  from 
considerationa  purely  supernatural  to  considerations  purely  natural,  from* 
tb^  theologio  to  the  positive  r^^ime'* 
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"Th»  genenl  tbeorem  "  (we  now  quote  from  J.  S.  Mill)  "  is  completed  by 
t2ie  iddifcion  that  the  theological  mode  >£  thought  has  three  stages, — Fetich - 
ifm,  Polytheism,  and  Monotheism ;  the  successive  transitions  being  pn^ 
psred,  and  indeed  caused  by  the  gradual  uprising  of  the  two  rival  modes  of 
thoDght,  the  metaphykical  and  the  positive,  and  in  their  turn  pveparing  the 
way  for  the  ascendency  of  these ;  first  and  temporarily  of  the  metaphysical, 
finally  of  the  positive.  This  generalization  is  the  most  fundamental  of  the 
doctrines  which  originated  with  M.  Comte;  and  the  survey  of  history 
which  occupies  the  two  largest  volumes  of  the  six  composing  his  work  is  a 
oontinoous  exemplification  and  verification  of  the  law." 

"Although  every  branch  of  knowledge  must  pass  through  three  different 
stages,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  evolution,  nevertheless  the  progress  is 
not  strictly  chronological.  .  Some  sciences  are  more  rapid  in  tneir  evolu* 
tion  than  others ;  some  individuals  j)ass  through  these  erolutiona  more 
quickly  than  others ;  so  also  of  nations." 

"  Other  circumstances  being  equal,  the  rapidity  varies  with  their  com> 
plexity.  The  simpler  phenomena,  those  embraced  in  the  sciences  of  geo* 
netry  or  astronomy,  are  brought  into  the  positive  stage  first.  The  more 
complex,  those  of  animal  life  or  of  human  society,  remain  longest  under 
the  bfloence  of  supernatural  or  metaphysical  dogmas.  Thus  the  three 
methods  of  philosophizing  may  co-exiat  in  the  same  mind  in  diff^^rent  depart- 
neots  of  thought,  and  in  the  same  department  of  thought  in  different 
minds." 

History  shows  us  the  gradual  eliminatiou  of  snperstitiou  from 
ne&'s  beliefs,  and  the  dispersion  of  fautastio  creeds  before  the  light 
of  oertainty  which  science  carries  like  a  torch  before  it.  Each  of 
the  three  methods  enumerated  by  M.  Comte  has  numerous  excm- 
plifieatidis  of  its  reality  and  place  in  the  evolution  of  humanity. 
The  second  law  of  eyolution  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
elements  of  science.  Science  is  either  abstract  or  concrete:  the 
former  concerns  itself  with  the  laws  which  regulate  the  primary 
elements  of  nature,  and  on  which  all  not  only  their  actual  pheno- 
mena depend,  but  all  the  phenomena  possible  to,  with,  or  by  them; 
the  latter  regards  the  particular  combinations  of  phenomena  which 
are  found  in  actual  existence  and  activity.  The  one  looks  on 
plienomena  in  all  their  aspects,  and  all  the  possibilities  of  their 
operation,  and  the  other  only  as  experienced ;  the  former  refers  to 
events  in  the  widest  signification  of  the  word)  and  the  latter  to 
^ingt  or  objects  existent.  The  abstract  sciences  are  formed  ;  the 
concrete  are  only  in  process  of  formation,  and  have  not  yet  received 
their  final  constitution.  A  classification  of  science  according  to  the 
conditions  of  nature  is  all-important :— 

**  The  positive  philosophy  falls  naturally  into  five  divisions,  or  five  funda- 
B^tal  sciences,  whose  order  of  succession  is  determined  by  the  necessary 
*)'  mvariable  subordina|;ion  (estimated  according  to  no  hypothetical 
^^nions)  of  their  several  phenomena;  these  are  astronomy,  mechanics,. 
phyties,  chemistry,  physiology,  and,  lastly,  social  physics.  The  first  regards 
Phenomena  the  most  general,  the  most  abstract,  the  most  remote  from 
^jJUBsnity;  they  influence  all  others  without  being  influenced  by  them. 
^  phenomena  considered  by  the  last  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  most 
complicated,  the  most  concrete,  the  most  directly  interesting  to  man;. 
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ihej  depend  more  or  less  on  all  the  preceding  phenomena  without  exeroiaing 
on  them  any  influence.  Between  these  two  extremes  the  degrees  of 
■peciality,  of  complication,  of  personality,  of  phenomena,  gradualij  in- 
creaee  as  well  as  their  successiye  dependence." 

Henoe,  according  to  M.  Comte*8  new  claBsification, — 

«The  'Course  of  PositiTO  Philosophy*  comprehends  Matkematies^  Aa^ 
iromomyy  Phyticat  and  Chemistry,  or  the  sciences  of  Inorgamc  Bodies  ;  then 
Phywiology  and  Social  Phynct,  or  the  sciences  of  Oryanio  Bodies.  Matbue- 
MATIC8  are  subdivided  into  the  Calculus,  Oeometry,  and  Bational  Meeha" 
nics.  The  six  lectures  on  the  Calculus  contain  a  general  view  of  mathematical 
analyis:  the  Calculus  of  direct  and  indirect  functions,  the  Calculus  of 
Tariations,  and  that  of  finite  differences.  The  five  lectures  on  Geometry 
contain  a  general  view  of  Geometry,  the  geometry  of  the  ancients,  the 
fundamental  conception  of  analytical  geometry,  and  the  general  studj  of 
lines  and  surfaces.  The  four  lectures  on  Bational  Mechanics  embrace  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Mechanies,  a  general  Tiew  of  Statics  and  Dy* 
namios,  and  the  general  theorems  of  Mechanics.  After  some  general  con- 
siderations on  ASTBOKOMT,  he  divides  his  subject  into  Oeometrical  and 
Mechanical  Astronomy.  Under  the  first  division  he  gives  a  general  expo- 
sition of  the  methods  of  observation ;  and  he  treats  of  the  elementarj 
geometrical  phenomena  of  tbe  heavenly  bodies,  of  the  theory  of  the  earth's 
motion,  and  of  the  laws  of  Kepler.  Under  the  second  diyision  he  treats  of 
the  law  of  unirersal  gravitation,  and  after  a  philosophical  appreciation  of 
of  this  law  he  applies  it  to  the  explanation  of  celestial  phenomena.  The 
great  department  of  Physios  is  divided  into  Baroloyy,  Thermoloyy,  Acoum^ 
tictf  Optics,  tkud  JSlectroloyy,  Chemistry  is  divided  into /nor^aiMo  and 
Oryanic  Chemistry.  Physiology  embraces  the  structure  and  composition 
of  living  bodies,  the  classification  of  living  bodies,  vegetable  physiology, 
animal  physiology,  intellectual  and  affective  physiology ;  and  under  Sooiax 
Physics  our  author  treats  of  the  general  structure  of  human  societies,  of 
the  fundamental  natural  law  of  the  development  of  the  human  species, 
and  of  the  progress  of  civilization.  This  last  section,  as  has  been  already 
explained,  is  subdivided  into  three  heads, — the  Theological  epoch,  the 
Metaphysical  epoch,  and  the  Positive  epoch ;  tbe  first  of  these  epochs  em- 
bracing Fetichism,  Polytheism,  and  Monotheism** 

The  accuracy,  reach,  and  excellence  of  this  systematization  of  the 
sciences  arrayed  in  co-ordinated  and  methodized  series  from  mathe- 
matics to  sociolo^,  has  been  considered  by  many  of  the  most 
thonghtful  men  of  the  age,  and  the  most  thoroughly  scientific  minds 
hare  seen  in  it  much  to  approve.  The  exposition  given  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  is  that  contained  in  a  paper  by  the  recently 
deceased  Sir  David  'Brewster,  whieh  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  in  1842,  and  proved  highly  gratifying,  on  the  whole,  to  M. 
Comte.  The  thoughtful  reader  may  take  our  following  epitome 
and  read  it  into  formal  consecutiveness,  after  perusing  the  synop- 
tical tables   subjoined,   viz: — '*The   theoretical  arrangement  of 


human  conceptions,"  p.  329,  the  roost  matured  form  into  which  the 
author  cast  his  scheme ;  and  the  "  synoptical  view,"  pp.  330,  331, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  sort  of  classified  epitome  of  ' 
of  "  The  Course  of  Positive  Philosophy." 
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That  co-ordination  at  once  establishes  unity  in  our  intellectaal 
operations.  It  realizes  the  desire  obscurely  expressed  by  Baoon 
for  a  scala  intellectus,  a  ladder  of  the  understanding,  by  aid  of 
which  our  thoughts  may  pass  with  ease  from  the  lowest  subjects  to 
the  highest,  or  vice  v^rsa,  without  weakening  the  sense  of  their 
continuous  connection  in  nature.  Each  of  the  six  terms  of  which 
our  series  is  composed  is  in  its  central  portion  quite  distinct  from 
the  tvro  adjoining  links ;  but  it  is  closely  related  in  its  commence- 
ment to  the  preceding  term— in  its  conclusion  to  the  term  which 
follows. 

As  a  whole,  therefore,  the  series  is  the  most  concise  summary 
that  can  be  formed  of  the  vast  range  of  abstract  truth.  The  same 
theory,  then,  which  explains  the  mental  evolution  of  humanity, 
lays  down  the  true  method  by  which  our  abstract  conceptions 
should  be  classified ;  thus  reconciling  the  conditions  of  order  and 
movement,  hitherto  more  or  less  at  variance.  Its  historical  clear- 
ness and  its  philosophical  force  strengthen  each  other,  for  we  can- 
not understand  the  connection  of  our  conceptions  except  by  study- 
ing the  succession  of  the  phases  through  which  they  pass. 

All  knowledge  is  thus  brought  within  the  sphere  of  natural 
philosophy ;  and  the  provisional  distinction  by  which,  since  Aris- 
totle and  Plato,  it  has  been  so  sharply  demarcated  from  moral 
philosophy,  ceases  to  exist.  The  positive  spirit,  so  long  confined  to 
the  simpler  inorganic  phenomena,  has  now  passed  through  its 
difficult  course  of  probation.  It  extends  to  a  more  important  and 
more  intricate  class  of  speculations,  and  disengages  them  for  ever 
from  all  theological  or  metaphysical  infiuence.  All  our  notions  of 
truth  are  thus  rendered  homogeneous,  and  begin  at  once  to  con- 
verge towards  a  central  principle.  A  firm  objective  basis  is  conse- 
quently laid  down  for  that  complete  co-ordination  of  human 
existence  towards  which  all  sound  ptiilosophy  has  ever  tended,  but 
which  the  want  of  adequate  materials  has  hitherto  made  impossible. 
By  the  doctrine  of  Positive  Science,  and  by  that  alone,  we  are 
enabled  to  take  a  compreheosire  and  simultaueous  view  of  the 
psst,  present,  and  future  of  humanity  as  a  continuous  and  resist- 
Jess  development,  subject,  like  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  to 
invariable  and  ascertainable  laws,  patent  to  research  and  potent  in 
producing  order  and  progress. 

It  will  have  been  seen  in  the  paradigms  of  positive  science  given 
at  pp.  330-1  that  one  of  the  great  merits  of  M.  Comte's  scheme  of 
orderly  progress  consists  in  his  placing  the  sciences  in  the  order  of 
the  complexity  of  their  subject  or  contents,  and  so  securing  a  pro- 
gress which  proceeds  step  by  step  from  the  less  to  the  more  difficult. 
As  science  is  ordinarily  taught  in  isolated  disjunotness,  ordinary 
observers  might  justly  conclude  that  the  different  classes  of  pheno- 
mena of  which  they  respectively  treat  depended  on  laws  entirely 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  that  the  successful  student  of  one, 
when  he  proceeded  to  study  another,  could  import  into  the  science 
of  his  subsequent  investigation  none  of  the  acquisitions  of  his  pre- 
vious researches,  but  must  pass  into  a  domain  not  only  of  new  facte, 
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but  of  different  laws  and  fresh  uniformities,  as  well  as  of  strange 
experiences.    They  seem  and  they  have  been  taught  as  if  they 
were  independent  of  each  other — often  as  if  they  were  mutually 
exclasiye,  resting  on  inductions  drawn  from  diverse  phenomena, 
involving  deductions  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  yielding  results 
entirely  apart  from  their  co-sciences.    But  in  M.  Comte's  classifica- 
tion each  science  has  assigned  to  it  a  more  arduous  ascent  of 
investigation  than  that  which  goes  before  it,  and  the  whole  is  so 
arranged  that  in  proceeding  from  one  to  another  we  do  not  pass 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  lawa  involved  in  or  discovered  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  sciences,  but  merely  pass  into  a  region 
where  other  laws  come  into  operation  without  abrogating  or  an- 
nulling, though  perhaps  occasionally  superseding,  those  which  are 
implied  in  the  scientific  researches  of  previous  studies ;  so  that 
each  science  depends  on  the  truths  of  all  those  which  precede  it,  in 
addition  to  the  peculiar  truths  investigated  in  its  own  sphere.    Each 
science,  as  it  becomes  more  specific,  becomes  also  more  complex,  and 
concerns  itself  with  a  series  of  phenomena  regulated  by  a  more 
numerous  set  of  laws,  requiring  for  their  proper  comprehension  not 
only  the  truths  of  the  more  simnle  and  general  sciences,  but  the 
methods  employed  in  their  development.    The  positive  classifica- 
tion affords,  therefore,  the  most  simple  and  natural  co-ordination  of 
all  the  sciences— according  to  the  conceptions  on  which  they  are 
based — which  bear  upon  or  tend  to  the  development  of  the  entire 
synthesis  of  the  life  of  humanity.    Hence  all  that  is  learned  is 
knowledge,  and  all  the  knowledge  thus  attained  is  power. 

This  may  be  very  briefly  shown  to  be  the  case,  and  the  whole 
hierarchy  of  the  sciences  proved  to  be  in  admirable  accord  with  the 
conditions  of  thought  and  the  facts  of  nature.    Number  is  true  of 
all  things.    It  is  implied  in  all  impressions,  and  ideation  is  impos- 
sible without  suggesting  it.     Arithmetic,  as  the  science  of  numbers, 
including  not  only  the  art  of  reckoning,  but  also  the  investigation 
of  the  principles  of  calculation,  which  includes  algebra  or  analysis, 
may  be  made  the  object  of  scientific  study  without  reference  to  anj 
otlier  science  or  any  other  relations  of  things  than  that  of  their 
calculable  numcricality.     The  facts  on  which  geometry  is  based, 
and  the  elements  with  which  it  pursues  its  constructive  processes, 
presuppose  the  laws  of  number,  and  include  a  new  set  of  considera- 
tions involved  in  the  ideas  of  space  or  extension,  and  of  pure  form 
posited  therein.     Motional  mechanics  implies  numbers  and  figured 
extension,  but  besides  these,  takes  into  account  the  rest  or  balanced 
state  of  bodies,  or  of  the  effects  of  forces  known  as  equilibrium,  and 
of  pressure,  action,  or  exertion,  producing  change  of  place  or  motion. 
Number  and  space  are  both  latent  in  the  speculations  of  the  student 
of  rational  mechanics,  and  enter  essentially  into  the  conceptions  of 
statics  and  dynamics.    Astronomy  involves  in  the  phenomena  in- 
vestigated by  it  number,  space,  and  motion ;  but  it  adds  to  these  the 
phenomena  of  gravitation — that  peculiar  subtle  attraction  which 
aggregates  particles  and  welds  creation's  masses  into  systems,  so 
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that  they  not  only  cohere  in  regular  figures,  but  are  repelled  from 
or  impelled  towards  each  other  in  the  exact  proportion  of  their 
mass  and  distance. 

All  terrestrial  phenomena  are  affected  more  or  less  by  the  influ- 
ences exerted  by  the  motions  of  the  earth,  and  by  the  operations  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  while  it  and  they  alike  proceed  on  their  celes- 
tial journey  along  the  pathways  of  the  sky  ;  and  hence  all  those 
forms  of  matter  which  are  usually  comprised  among  the  studies 
included  roughly  under  the  term  Natural  Philosophy,  but  which 
might  more  properly  be  denominated  physics — i.  c,  all  investiga- 
tion of  the  laws  of  bodies  as  bodies — in  other  words,  as  masses,  not 
as  molecules  or  elements,  constituting  a  science  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  things  which  are  unaccompanied  by  any  essential  change 
in  the  things  examined ;  and  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  phenomena 
of  the  external  uniyerse  as  composed  of  minerals,  Tec^etables,  and 
animals,  in  bo  far  as  these  result  in  classification  as.  distinct  from 
explanation.     Physics  is  more  properly  a  correlated    group  of 
sciences  than  in  any  proper  sense  one.     It  includes  the  phenomena 
of  weighty  or  the  quantitative  measure  of  pressure  or  power  (baro- 
logy) ;  of  heat,  the  inexplicable  cause  of  the  sensation  of  warmth, 
and  of  so  many  of  the  strange  though  common  phenomena  observ- 
able in  nature,  and  of  practical  utility  in  the  arts — such  as  latency, 
absorption,  vaporization,  solution,  fusion,  conduction,  radiation, 
refraction,  convection,  polarization,  &c.  (thermology) ;  oi  acoustics, 
or  the  phenomena  of  sound — i.  e.,  sonorous  vibrations  or  undula- 
tions affecting  the  ear   by  determinative  uniformity  or  nonoon- 
formity  of  ionCf  or  indeterminacy  as  noise  ;  and  by  rapidity  consti- 
tuting pitch.    These  are  considered  in  regard  to  constitution,  origin, 
propagation,  and  perception,  as  initiated  by  Chladni,  improved  by 
8avart,  and  made  mathematically  explicable  by  Newton,  Laplace, 
and  Bernouilli ;  of  optics,  or  the  phenomena  of  liffhi  and  vision, 
including  chromatics,  and  the  various  manifestations  of  light  to 
vision — as  reflected  explained  in  catoptrics,  as  refracted  as  explained 
in  dioptrics ;  and  in  the  changes  implied  in  diffraction,  dispersion, 
interference,  polarization,  depolarization,  the  various  methods  of 
photometry,  and  of  the  arts  dependent  on  the  laws  of  light  or  the 
peculiarities  of  vision,  and  all  the  experiments  possible  in  these 
regards;  while  it  brings  before  us  the  corpuscular  and  undulatory 
theories  as  a  heterogeneous  superfoetation,  mere  metaphysio  not  as 
science;  of  eleetrology,  or  the  whole  series  of  those  marvellous, 
extensive,  and  important  phenomena  included  under  the  terms 
frictional  electricity,  animal  magnetism,  galvanism,  magneto-elec- 
tricity, with  all  the  theories  they  have  been  the  means  of  evolving* 
the  instruments  and  the  experiments  they  have  been  the  means  of 
bringing  within  human  knowledge  and  activity,  and  all  the  contri- 
butions they  have  made  to  human  progress,  convenience,  health, 
life,  and  art.    These  are  rather  co-ordinate  than  linear  sciences; 
their  speciality  and  generality  are  not  perhaps  systematized  in  a 
due  ascending  scale,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  certain  eenBO 
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independent  and  related,  and  to  a  oerfcain  extent  oo-inclnrire  rather 
tkan  forth-ateps  into  dififerioK  and  wider  domains  of  research. 
Sarology  seems  to  link  itself  most  naturally  to  ..the  preceding 
bzaneh — astronomy,  whose  phenomena  of  motion  snggest  pressure, 
and  hence  weight ;  while  the  phenomena  of  electrization  afford  a 
ready  transition  to  chemistry.  The  order  of  the  other  three  may 
be  a  master  of  indifference,  and  in  fact  it  may  probably  be  found 
Chat  a  wider  view  of  phenomena — should  a  jSTei^ton  of  these  un- 
known forces  arise — will  lend  to  a  conception  which  shall  unify 
.physics,  as  ig^avitation  unified  astronomy. 

The  chief  scientific  utility  of  this  immediate  and  proTisional  ex- 
position of  80  many  sciences  seemingly  distinct  though  linked  so 
closely  to  each  other,  is  to  assist  the  ultimate  realization  of  a  trne 
physic,  an  important  and  possible  work  which  may  yet  be  under- 
taken by  those  who  make  such  studies  their  speciality,  if  they  hold 
to  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  due  and  true  subordination  of  the 
mere  general  to  the  more  specific,  and  of  the  gradual  progression  of 
'idea  implied  in  a  positiye  philosophical  classification. 

On  tne  laws  of  heat,  electricity,  &c.,  included  in  physics,  the 
i>li6nomena  of  chemistry  depend,  at  the  same  time  that  they  inTolre 
laws  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  therefore  demand  the  evolution 
And  application  of  new  conceptions.  In  astronomy  we  have  force 
made  known  as  motion,  in  physios  we  have  masses  acting  at  sensi- 
ble distances  in  apeoial  forms  and  with  peculiar  effects ;  in  chemistry 
^re  have  force  resulting  in  combination  and  tbe  molecules  of  masses 
acting  on  each  other  at  insensible  distances.  Chemistry  deals  with 
phenomena  which  strikingly  resemble  those  of  vitality.  In  physics 
vFe  find  the  modifioations  of  matter  only  refer  to  their  arrangement, 
their  substance  is  ub altered,  but  in  chemistry  the  changes  effected 
are  not  those  only  of  a  state  of  aggregation ;  they  are  alterations  of 
stmcture,  essential  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  particles 
af{gregated,  as  well  as  in  the  state  of  actual  and  tactual  combination. 
Chexmstry  supplies  means  of  acquiring  a  knov\  ledge  of  its  laws  by 
observation,  experiment,  and  comparative  survey,  and  its  ultimate 
aim  may  be  regarded  as  being — I,  to  discover  all  the  properties 
of  alltfaie  elements  of  things;  and, 2,  from  this  knowledge  to  dis- 
cover all  the  properties  of  all  tbe  compounds  they  can  form.  It 
ehows  no  change  excited  in  the  hidden  natures  of  things  not  com- 
municated to  them.  The  common  division  of  chemistry  into 
inorganic  and  organic  is  baseless ;  there  is  no  essential  distinction 
between  them.  Chemistry,  as  a  science,  ought  to  be  confined  only 
to  the  consideration  of  phenomena  in  which  life  has  no  play.  It 
should  investigate  structure,  not  function.  The  idea  of  function 
brings  us  to  life.  Biology  is  the  science  of  life.  Vital  matter  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  nourishing  and  of  reproducing  itself,  and  in 
some  of  its  manifestations  that  of  sensibility  and  even  locomotion. 
To  biology,  so  far  as  man's  regards  go,  all  the  other  sciences  are 
preliminary  lights ;  and  it  sheds  over  all  subsequent  science  the  great 
central  light  of  humanitarianism.    Man  is  subosdinate  to  the  JawB 
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of  the  great  CkwinoB,  and  his  existence  is  only  to  be  explained  l>y  a 
knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the  outward  and  environing^  ^rorlcL 
Life  is  twofold,  organic,  and  relative,  united  together  bj,  or  rather 
with  regard  to  function,  and  the  great  end  of  biology ;  is  from  a  kno'w- 
ledge  of  the  organism  or  its  organic  modifications  to  find  the  Fuzic- 
tion  and  its  resultant  acts,  or  vice  vers&.    And  this  through,  all  tHe 
yariations  and  enhancements  of  life,  from  the  lowest  ae^^ee    of 
yegetative  existence  to  the  highest  range  of  animal  vitality ;    &om 
earliest  vital  act  of  assimilative  energy  and  reproductive  maiiife«ta- 
tion  to  sensibility,  looomotivy,  intelligence,  morality,  and  sooiolo|^cal 
adaptation.    This,  of  course,  is  to  be  studied  statically  in  anatomy 
and  dynamically  in  physiology— taken  in  their  most  eztendea 
senses.    From  these  we  gain  our  acquaintance  with  the  phenomenal 
facts  of  organized  vitali^  with  their  laws,  and  their  changes  from 
its  primitive  cellularitv,  through  the  processes  of  growth,  maturity, 
decline,  and  death.    Thought  is  the  nighest  degree  of  life  know- 
able  by  man.    In  regard  to  thought,  as  in  regara  to  all  things  elae» 
the  positive  philosophy  admits  only  of  one  source  of  knowledi^e, 
phenomena  ;  and  of  one  object  of  inquiry,  laws.  What  are  the  specific 
phenomena  of  thought  or  intellectuahty  P  and  what  are  the  condi- 
tions on  which  they  depend,  or  the  methods  according  to  vrliicli 
they  operate  P    Emotional  life  manifests  itself  in  personality  and 
in  sociality,  and  both  alike  endeavour  after  preservation  and  perfecti- 
bility. Intellectual  excitation  is  due  to  emotional  suggestion.    Will 
is  the  final  impulse  of  emotional  desire.    Memory  and  imagination 
are  compound  conditions  of  cerebration — ^to  them  we  owe  hmgoaf  e» 
t.  e.,  the  expression  of  conceptions.  ConceptioniseithercontemplatiT^e 
or  reflective,  respectively  yielding  idea$  and  thought*.    Contem- 
plation is  either  analytical  or  synthetical ;   the  former  received 
from  concrete  realities,  the  latter  framed  by  the  mind  from  them 
by  abstraction  and  generalization.    Keflection  is  inductive  and 
deductive,  the  former  employing  itself  most  on  static,  the  latter  on 
dynamic  thought.    The  conceptive  faculties  form  ideas  from  the 
observation  ofbeings  and  events ;  thoughts  from  the  perception  o^ 
principles  and  of  oonsequcDces.    Conception  in  its  highest  energy- 
requires  communication,    to  the  power  of   effecting  which   we 
owe  the  transmission,  the  increase,  and  the  preservation  of  know- 
ledge.   The  province  of  language  is  to  translate  inner  thought  into 
transmissible  speech  by  communicable  signs.    The  practical  facol* 
ties  of  the  mind  are  activity  and  firmness.    These  all  possess  a 
personal  value  and  utility,  but  they  have  also  a  social  relation,  and 
it  is  consequence  of  this  that  sociology  may  be  said  to  root  itself 
in  biology  and  to  result  from  it.    We  have  adopted  here  the  new 
cerebral  theory  by  which  M.  Comte  superseded  his  adhesion  U> 
Gall  and  Spurxheim's  Phrenology,  and  we  subjoin  on  the  follow- 
ing page  the  systematic  table  in  which  in  the  interval  between 
2nd  November  1846  and  4th  January  1850,  the  author,  after  ten 
revisionSf  incorporated  a  synopsis  of  his  final  views  upon  the  cere* 
bral  functions.    It  appears  opposite  p.  726  of  the  "System  of 
Positive  Politics,"  yol.  i. 
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The  total  unity  of  these  eighteen  cerebral  organs  constihitefl  the  central 
nervous  instrument,  which  on  the  one  hand  stimulates  the  life  of  nutrition, 
•nd  on  the  other  hand  co-ordinates  the  life  of  relation  hj  connecting  its 
two  classes  of  exterior  functions.  Its  speculatiTe  region  communicstes 
directly  with  the  sensitive  nerves,  and  its  active  region  with  the  motor 
nerves.  But  its  a0ective  region  has  nervous  connections  only  with  the 
yegetative  viscera,  without  any  immediate  correlation  with  the  exterior 
world,  which  is  connected  with  it  only  by  the  aid  of  the  two  other  regions. 
This  essential  centre  of  all  Human  exiiitence  is  in  continual  actiTtty  by 
means  of  the  alternative  repose  of  the  two  symmetrical  divisions  of  each  of 
Us  organs.  In  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  brain,  the  periodioal  intermittcnce 
is  as  complete  as  that  of  the  senses  and  of  the  muscles.  Thus  the  vital 
harmony  depends  on  the  principal  cerebral  region,  under  the  impulsion  of 
vhich  the  two  others  direct  the  passive  and  active  relations  of  the  living 
soul  with  the  medium.** 

Sociology,  as  a  possible  scieiiee,  revealed  itself  to  M.  Comte 
in  one  of  those  happ^  moments  of  sublime  intellectuality  when 
those  vast  generalizations  which  revivify  science  and  change  tlie 
ivhole  thought  of  an  age,  gleam,  or  beam  upon  the  mind.  Men  had 
endeavoured  to  form  some  sort  of  science  of  life;  but  they  had  scarcely 
even  dreamed  that  the  social  and  moral  nature  of  man  was  able  to 
"be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  science.  At  the  utmost  it  had 
been  little  more  than  guessed  that  the  phenomena  of  human  society 
—of  masses  of  men  grouped  and  aggregated  into  communities, 
nations,  and  peoples — were  subject  to  laws  as  definite,  fixed,  and 
absolute  as  those  which  govern  the  phenomena  of  biology,  or  the 
Taried  manifestations  of  cosmical  forces. 

Comte  held  that  the  events  of  history  were  not  disconnected  results 
and  indiscriminate  forthgoings  of  human  energy  and  efibrt,  but 
that  they  were  the  distinct  effects  of  the  imperious  conditions  of 
the  laws  of  external  nature  operating  upon  human  life,  and  the 
reaction  of  that  life  on  the  cosmic  phenomena  amidst  which  i( 
existed  and  acted ;  and  by  so  doing  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
science,  destined  to  bring  about  the  aggrandizement,  the  ennoble- 
ment, and  the  ultimate  perfection  of  humanity.  "  A  century  ago, 
thinkers  of  the  greatest  emiuence  were  unable  to  conceive  of  a 
really  consecutive  progression;  and  humanity,  as  they  thought, 
was  destined  to  move  in  circles  [Yico]  or  in  oscillations  [Con- 
dorcet]."  The  theory  of  order  as  static  was  known  to  the  Greek 
speculatists,  and  was  the  basis  of  the  Koman  government.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  sovereignty,  Catholicism,  and  feudalism  attempted  to 
secure  static  order;  but  the  dynamic  movement  was  too  powerfully 
inwrought  with  human  life  to  permit  the  staticism  of  humanity* 
and  hence  we  have  had  reformations  and  revolutions,  actions  and 
reactions— especially  in  the  Western  family  of  nations,  who  -have 
always  been  ardent  for  progress, — to  show  that  without  the  theory  of 

f  regress  the  theory  of  order  is  inadequate  to  form  a  sound  sociology* 
t  is  essential  that  the  two  should  be  combined ;  the  very  fact  that 

•   Comte*s  note  to  the  prrcedingj  tabular  view. 
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progress,  howeyer  yiewed,  is  only  the  deyelopmcnt  of  order,  proyes 
that  order  cannot  he  adequately  maintained  without  progress. 
This  fact  brings  into  true  ByntbcRis  philosophy  and  history,  while 
it  forms  the  basis  of  the  final  science  of  humanity.  In  the  socio- 
logical theory  of  Positivism,  both  the  statical  and  the  dynamical 
a8]ject8  of  society  are  brought  into  a  yeritable  harmony ;  and  this 
unity  and  trustworthiness  of  the  sociological  basis  will  become  more 
developed,  satisfactory,  and  effectual  as  our  knowledge  of  its  basis  be- 
comes more  thorough  and  exact :  hence  positivism  is  the  only  theory 
lor  the  reorganization  of  social  life,  which  coincides  or  is  compatible 
with  the  real  tendencies,  as  well  as  provides  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
essential  requirements  of  society  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  for  posi- 
tivism regards  artificial  order  (political,  municipal,  or  domestic)  in 
social  phenomena  as  resting  necessarily  upon  the  order  of  nature 
—in  other  words,  on  the  whole  results  of  scienoe  as  the  exposition 
of  the  laws  of  the  phenomena  of  inorganic  and  organic  existence ; 
and  it  alone  secures  the  concentration  of  all  the  knowledge  and 
energy  of  man  upon  the  one  purpose, — the  effectual  bringing 
about  and  steady  maintenance  of  the  common  welfare.  To  do  this 
effectually  it  construcls  a  definite  system  of  universal  morality  ; 
thus  securing  at  once  the  ultimate  object  of  all  philosophy  and  the 
starting-point  of  a  just,  impartial,  and  effective  polity  in  a  single 
eTolution. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  must  pause.  We  have  been  able  only 
to  give  a  synoptic  outline  of  the  review  of  the  sciences,  their  filiation 
and  evolution.  We  have  been  unable  to  show  the  profundity  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  historical  apercus  he  supplies  in  illustration  omis  theory 
of  the  sociological  laws.  We  have  done  little  more  than  supply  a 
brief  abstract  of  the  main  argument  of  the  positive  philosophy  as 
set  forth  in  the  "  Course  of  Positive  Philosophy,"  corrected  here 
and  there  by  the  subsequent  revisions  of  the  author  in  '*  The 
Hystem  of  Positive  Politics."  We  hope  in  another  jjaper  to  con- 
clude our  rt^sume  by  supplying  an  outline  of  the  positive  politics 
and  a  synoptical  view  of  the  religion  of  humanity,  inoludmg  an 
accoimt  of  tne  positive  calendar. 

We  have  only  one  word  to  say  regarding  the  methods  of  our 
expository  analysis.  At  first  we  designed  to  supply  an  abstract 
drawn  by  quotation  from  the  works  under  notice,in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  with  specific  paginal  reference,  and  for  this  purpose 
read  and  marked  tne  several  volumes.  On  trial  we  found  that 
this  plan  was  incompatible  with  the  spnce  at  our  disposal.  Wo 
then  changed  the  form  of  our  exposition  into  that,  not  of  an 
epitomist,  out  of  a  reporter.  In  doing  so,  we  have  endeavoured  ta 
present  our  impression  of  the  entire  system  merely  as  a  trans* 
mitting  medium,  and  without  indication  of  our  personal  views.  We 
beHeTe  that  Comtista  themselves  will  grant  the  honesty  and  im- 
partiality of  our  campte  rendu.  Our  paper,  critical  of  the  system, 
will  show  our  personal  standpoint  in  regard  to  the  opinions  proposed 
for  social  regeneration  of  the  positire  philosophy. 
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IS  RITUALISM  CONSISTENT  WITH  OE  UNNECESSARY 
TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  TRUE  CHRISTIANITY? 

CONSISTENT. — IV. 

I  DO  not  see  that  anythiDg  is  to  be  gained  by  pusliing  controyer- 
sial  questions  to  extremes.  It  is  one  of  the  great  mistakes  of 
disputants  that  they  always  go  off  to  the  extreme  right  or  the 
extreme  left  instead  of  keeping  near  to  the  grand  centre.  S.  S.,  for 
instance,  appears  to  found  his  whole  paper — nicely  suffused  by  a 
spiritual  flavour — on  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
gospel  and  of  the  gospel  scheme,  and  to  speak  of  Ritualism  as  if  by 
it  men  ''  should  be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ," 
with  an  equal  disregard  for  contexts  and  the  signification  the  words 
hold  in  Scripture.  Again,  a  zealous  debater  might  reply  to  this 
scripture  by  scripture  having  an  echo  of  formal  contradiction,  but 
quite  inept  as  an  argument,  by  quoting,  "  O  ye  foois,  how  long  will 
ye  love  simplicity  P'  as  a  scorniul  rejoinder.  This  is  dealing  with 
the  outside  of  the  question,  and  is  leaving  the  entire  topic  under 
oonsideration  almost  untouched.  It  is  skirmishing  in  the  outworks 
instead  of  going  into  the  citadel, — attacking  an  outpost  and  calling 
it  a  victory.  Ritualism  cannot  really  be  the  foolish,  crazy,  wicked 
thing  its  opponents  call  it,  or  it  would  not  number  among  its  adher- 
ents so  many  earnest,  pious,  aspiring  Christian  souls. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  would  endeavour  to  nnderstand 
Ritualism  at  its  root — if  we  would  try  to  get  at  the  core  and  essence 
of  it,  we  should  find  that  there  really  was  a  soul  of  goodness  in  it, 
and  that  it  neitlier  deserred  nor  required  the  contempt,  aspersion. 
Or  ill-feeling,  which  have  been  so  freely  bestowed  on  it. 

Our  life  at  present  is  one  of  temporal  wants  and  of  sensational 
longings;  we  are  subjugated  by  the  realities,  as  we  call  them, 
workiuic  around  us,  and  of  which  we  form  a  part.  It  is  an  existence 
in  which  the  sense  of  the  material  and  the  temporal  predominates, 
and  in  which  we  are  driven  by  the  harsh  necessities  of  social  life  to 
steep  our  souls  in  material  considerations  and  environ  ourselves  with 
worldly  cares.  The  spiritual  appears  to  lie  far  off  from  us,  and  the 
world  is  too  much  with  us. 

"  Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own : 
Yearnings  slie  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind, 
And,  even  witli  something  of  a  mother's  mind, 
And  no  unworthy  aimi 
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The  homely  nune  doth  all  she  can 

To  make  her  foster-child,  her  inmate  man, 

Foiget  the  gloriea  he  hath  known, 
And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came." 

We  require  an  intermedium  between  the  BenseB  and  the  spirit, 
something  that  sense  delights  in  and  that  the  apirit  can  perceive 
the  meaning  of.  Between  our  senses  and  our  intelligence  science 
cornea  as  an  interpreter,  and  by  her  ritual  of  experiment  shows 
sense  what  the  intelligenoe  beholds  underlying  the  phenomena  of 
this  wondroas  world.  The  active  emotions  of  our  nature  go  out  in 
the  form  of  friendship,  sociality,  love,  &e.,  and  in  all  these  man  finds 
it  requisite  to  fii:,  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  on  some  symbolism 
or  ritual  of  acquaintanceship,  citizenship,  feUowship,  and  affection. 
It  may  be  maintained,  with  an  appearance  of  strict  truth,  that  the 
friendship  which  depends  on  etiquette,  the  love  which  rejoices  in 
gifts,  the  acquaintance  which  is  due  to  interchange  of  civilities,  the 
social  life  which  is  presided  over  by  forms  and  ceremonies,  morning 
calls,  routine  visits,  evening  parties,  card-leaving,  &c.,  are  not  of 
great  value ;  but  it  would  be  nard  to  show  how  we  could  do  without 
them  in  some  form  or  other.  Any  kind  of  union  requires  in  some 
form  communion  of  some  kind ;  all  that  is  only  the  ritual  of  the 
sort  of  life  that  is  led  subject  to  the  conditions  of  our  human  state. 
Everything  has  conditions,  and  the  observance  of  these  conditions 
and  all  that  they  imply  constitutes  the  ritualism  of  the  matter  with 
which  it  is  concerned.  The  poet  feels  in  his  inmost  spirit  the  move- 
ment of  thought  and  emotion.  To  convey  that  he  must  employ 
Bome  intermedium,  such  as  words ;  but  these  words  must  undergo  a 
ritualism  of  adaptation  to  the  suggestions  desired  to  be  made. 
Poetry  is  the  union  of  form  in  the  shape  of  rhythm,  rhyme,  &c.,  and 
the  emotion  and  thought  to  be  signified  thereby.  Translate  the 
emotion  and  thought  without  adding  the  adjunctives  of  versification, 
and  JOM  have — not  poetry :  the  ritual,  the  expressive  form,  "  is 
vrantmg  there."  So  statuary  and  painting  are  subject  to  conditions, 
and  these  raise  up  forms  around  the  spirit  which  must  be  observed 
and  attended  to  on  pain  of  failure.  The  sculptor  must  secure  unity, 
the  painter  perspective ;  any  want  of  fitness  of  subject  on  these 
points  is  a  transgression  of  the  ritual  of  these  arts.  Ceremonial  is 
just  as  necessary  in  science,  music,  poetry,  painting,  sculpture, 
oratory,  as  in  kings'  courts,  and  in  social  life  every  mode  in  which 
spirit  seeks  to  render  itself  intelligible  is  subjected  to  some  con- 
ditions which  form  a  ritual  for  it. 

If  our  "induction  of  particulars  "  is  correct,  the  entire  fabric  of 
the  article  of  W.  C.  C.  fails,  for  it  is  proved  that  all  these  outward 
forms  of  which  he  speaks  so  disparap^ingly  and  despitefuUy  are 
absolutely  essential— thatwe  cannot  get  beyond  liiem'—that  they  are, 
in  fact,  ourselves.  "  Formalism  is  the  root  of  Kitualism"  (p.  107) ; 
it  cannot  be  anything  else.  JForm  is  one  of  the  conditions  under 
which  we  live,  and  from  which  we  cannot  escape.    "  The  form  of 
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BOiiDd  words  "  is  theology ;  the  form  of  a  holy  life  is  morals ;  the 
form  of  social  existence  is  a  polity ;  the  form  of  family  life  ia 
marriage ;  the^rm  of  commercial  intercourse  is  trade ;  the  form  of 
knowledge  is  science ;  theybrm  of  worship  is  a  ritual.  To  the  word 
formalism  W.  0.  C.  affixes  a  connotation  which  is  tenable  only 
among  the  vulgar,  and  he  uses  it  as  almost  synonymous  with 
hypocrisy — at  any  rate,  as  a  resting  and  a  trusting  in  mere  fcarms  as 
all-sufficient.  'AHa  is  by  no  means  necessarily  implied  in  it. 
Humanity  is  so  subject  to  form,  that  the  Saviour  himself  required  to 
take  a  form,  to  conform  Himself  so  far  to  the  conditions  of  human 
existence,  and  to  employ  the  forms  of  speech,  social  life,  &c.,  prevalent 
in  the  days  in  which  He  tabernacled  among  men.  So  sensible  was 
He  of  our  human  need  (or  form,  that  He  supplied  His  disciples  with 
a  form  of  prayer — "  the  Lord's  Prayer ; "  and  a  fbrmula  for  bap- 
tism— "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  And  He  embodied  the  communion  of  the  saints  in  a^^rm 
— "  the  Lord's  Supper."  Is  He  not,  indeed,  the  Heformer  as  we] 
as  the  Iledeemer  of  human  spirits  P  Formalismt  therefore,  as  '^  the 
root  of  Eitualism,"  is  not  only  essentially  a  condition  of  human 
life,  but  it  is  an  integral  portion  of  Christianity.  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue fast  "  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking 
of  bread,  and  in  prayers,"  how  is  it  to  be  done  without  forms,  •'.  e,, 
ritual  F  A  rite  is  an  outward  sign  or  act  employ ed—-in  regard  to 
the  more  immediate  question  under  debate — in  religious  observ-* 
ances  in  such  a  manner  as  to  express,  inward  feeling,  or  to  excite 
it.  If  we  are  to  have  a  form  of  worship,  that  is  a  ritual ;  if  we 
are  to  have  no  form  of  worship,  how  are  we  to  act  so  as  not  to  for- 
sake "  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together?  "  for  even  that  would 
be  a  ritual,  though  nothing  else  were  to  be  settled.  How, 
again,  are  we  to  pray,  to  partake  of  the  eucharist,  perform  or 
share  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  read  or  hear  the  Word,  admonish 
"  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs."  Bitualism 
is  a  necessity  of  order,  as  "  Clericus  "  has  clearly  proved,  and  is 
indispensable  to  true  religion,  not  only  as  revealed,  but  also  as  an 
essential  condition  of  all  life,  thought,  speech,  or  common  effort. 

That  we  are  quite  correct  in  regard  to  the  indispensability  of 
ritualism  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  of  the  prevalency  of  so  many 
*' rites"  The  Homan,  the  Greek,  the  Syrian,  the  Armenian,  the 
Coptic,  or  Sclavonic  rite  are  only  various  designations  referring  to 
x}iQform  of  worship ;  and  we  have,  again,  Lutheran  rites,  Calvin- 
istic  ceremonies,  Wesleyan  customs,  Quaker  forms,  Nonconformist 
methods,  all  signifying  the  same  thing. 

The  force  of  this  debate  ought  probably  to  have  been  put  upon 
the  word  excessive,  which  S.  S.  interjects  into  his  definition  of 
Bitualism ;  but  that  would  have  led  to  a  discussion  in  regard  to  the 
extent  to  which  ritualism  is  justifiable  and  useful  in  the  Cfartslian 
Church.  That  is  a  wide  question,  and  could  not  easily  be  settled 
by  debate ;  but  that  is  not  our  question. 

We  confess  that  we  look  with  alarm  on  the  £edse  pcsiUon  into  which 
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thtt  question  is  eettinff.  Eitua'i«Tn  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  new 
inrention,  and  Ritualists  arc  vilified  as  innovators,  when  all  the 
while  men  mean  not  to  abjure  ritualism — only  to  curb  it  within 
the  narrowest  limits.  Hitualism  is  e.^sential  to  human  life — aa 
essential  as  it  is  for  summer  to  bud  into  beauty ;  but  fiosthetio 
ritualism  is  about  as  much  a  question  as  the  propriety  of  garden- 
ing, hothouse  culture,  &c.,  which  may  depend  on  circumstances. 
For  our  own  part,  we  regard  the  nnian  of  all  the  stimulants  to 
devotional  and  emotional  worship  as  justifiable,  so  long  as  they  do 
not  pass  from  the  place  of  aids  and  accessories,  but  retain  their  sub- 
ordination to  the  great  object  of  worship — the  reverential  adoration 
and  service  of  our  heavenly  Father. 

•*  Clericus  "  and  **  R.  8.  "  have  pretty  clearly  explained  the  due 
place  of  ritualism  ;  I  havo  principally  dealt  with  tlie  necessity  of 
it — the  great  aim  of  ritualism,  to  see  if  God  may  say  of  our 
temples  as  of  that  of  old,  "Now  have  I  chosen  and  sanctified  this 
honse,  that  My  name  may  be  there  for  ever :  and  Mine  eyes  and 
Mine  heart  shall  be  there  perpetually  "  (2  Chron.  vii.  16). 

Layman. 

c0k8istbnt. — v. 

Ottbs  is  an  age  of  restless  agitation,  of  various  activities,  and  of 
eager  striving.  It  is  an  age  of  inquiry  ;  even  the  enduring  essen- 
tiws  of  Christianity  are  made  the  topios  of  eager  debates,  and 
bring  earnest  stirrings  into  thoughtful  circles.  We  believe  that 
all  this  indicates  life;  that  such  intense  longings  of  heart  and 
labours  of  life  would  not  be  given  to  the  consideration  of  religion  if 
it  did  not  seem  to  the  souh  that  seek  to  know  these  things  that 
Christianity  was  indeed  of  great  preciousness  to  the  world,  the 
Church,  society,  and  individual  souls, — is  a  something  that  shall,  in 
its  effects,  at  least,  endure  when  heaven  and  earth  have  passed 
away. 

The  Ritualistic  controversies  of  the  present  day  do  not  appear 
to  us  to  be  the  nonsense  which  some  people  affirm  they  most  be. 
We  have  witnessed  a  gradual  rising  in  all  the  elements  of  human 
life,  an  increase  in  their  beauty,  grace,  effectiveness,  suitability, 
and  acceptableness.  Warehouses  have  been  transformed  into 
palaces ;  shops  into  exhibitions  of  art  and  taste ;  houses  take  all 
improved  architectural  forms,  and  their  furniture  is  formed  on 
certain  principles  of  beauty  of  design  and  finish  of  style.  Dress 
has  increased  the  number  and  variety  of  her  hues,  multiplied  the 
shapes  and  forms  it  takes ;  and  Fashion  has  taken  under  her 
patronage  even  the  garments  of  the  poor.  The  efforts  of  taste 
have  been  employed  to  lend  attractiveness  and  grace  to  even  the 
most  homely  of  the  requisites  of  existence.  Engraving  has  been 
popularized.  Exhibitions  of  paintings  have  made  the  masterpieces 
of  art  familiar  to  the  common  people ;  and  even  the  choicest 
results  of  the  sculptor's  chisel  have  been  brought  before  admiring 
<^wds.    Theatrical  spectacle  has  opened,  to  many,  vistas  of  gor- 
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geoturaess  which  could  not  a  few  years  ai;o  have  greeted  anj  eye. 
Art-education  has  spread  among  our  workmen ;  and  the  articles  of 
utility  which  they  were  wont  16  manufacture  have  now  the  added 
charm  of  being  articles  of  beauty,  while  the  processes  of  produc- 
tion have  been  so  much  cheapened  that  the  meanest  honest 
labourer's  cottage  may  be  more  of  a  home  of  taste  than  was  pos- 
sible, eyen  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  to  a  man  of  moderate 
position  and  income.  It  is  conceded  that  all  these  signs  of  pro- 
gress are  patent  and  obvious.  Indeed,  it  is  imposBible  to  doubt 
in  any  way  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  that  progress  has  been 
immense,  and  that  it  has  taken  for  the  most  part  an  artistic  as  well 
as  an  industrial  or  economic  direction.  It  is  a  fair  question,  then*, 
to  ask,  If  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  decorative  design,  music, 
dress,  furniture,  &c.,  have  all  been  improved,  ought  we  not  to 
apply  these  improvements  to  the  worship  of  God  as  well  as  to  the 
gratification  of  our  own  luxurious  habits  and  personal  tastes? 
Ought  we  to  retain  in  their  primitive  baldness — ^necessary  as  it 
was  in  ages  when  these  improvements  were  not — the  ceremonial  of 
the  Church,  and  the  manner  in  which  her  services  are  conducted?  or 
should  we  rather  bring  of  our  best  an  offering  to  the  Lord,  and  giye 
to  our  worship  as  much  of  the  attractiveness  vi  hi^h  art  can  lend 
as  may  keep  the  state  of  our  worship  on  a  level,  in  regard  to 
beauty  and  elegance,  with  the  progress  taking  place  in  all  our 
surroundings  in  park,  in  garden,  in  street,  at  home,  in  basiness, 
and  halls  of  public  assembly  ?  In  ancient  times  the  rude  altar  gave 
place  to  a  sumptuous  tabernacle,  and  this  was  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded by  a  temple  of  the  most  gorgeous  dimensions,  splendid 
architecture,  costly  equipments,  and  artistic  beauty  possible  in  the 
time.  Whether  is  greater — the  temple,  or  Him  who  is  worshipped 
in  the  temple  P  To  whom,  then,  ought  the  best  homage  of  wealth, 
to  be  yielded  ? — to  ourselves  as  the  receivers,  or  to  Grod  as  the  giver 
of  erery  good  and  perfect  gift? 

I  do  not  understand  how  in  any  way  the  increased  splendour  of 
the  ceremonial  of  the  rites  of  CThristianity  can  detract  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  gospel  scheme ;  but  I  do  understand  how  it  may 
be  tnought  that  he  who  dwells  in  a  sumptuously  adorned  dwelling 
himself,  and  surrounds  himself  with  all  the  appliances  and  luxuries 
of  art  and  invention,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  cheerful  giyer 
when  he  purposely  keeps  the  house  of  God  shabby  in  extenor*. 
comfortless  in  interior,  unattractive  in  its  appliances,  and  altogether 
suggestive  of  an  almshouse  rather  than  the  dwelling  of  the  most 
bi^h  God,  and  the  place  where  our  souls  pay  due  worship  to^ 
Him. 

This  appears  to  me  to  dispose  of  all  the  arguments  which  S.  S.  de- 
mes  from  the  example  of  tne  early  Christians ;  for  it  is  evident  that 
the  true  followers  of  tne  examples  ot  the  grey  fathers  of  the  Church  are 
those  who  imitate  them  not  in  outward,  formal  deed,  but  in  the  spirit 
of  their  minds.  They  gave  of  their  best  and  costliest — place,  posi- 
tion,  character,  comfort,  and  even  life — to  the  joy  of  serving  their 
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God.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  make  any  snoh  Bacrifices ;  bnt 
how  many  of  na  begrudge  the  support  of  the  sanctuary,  and  con- 
temn the  collector  for  his  assiduity  and  insistingness  when  he  calls 
for  our  contributions  to  the  maintenance  or  spread  of  gospel  ordi- 
nances !  Bitnalism — as  a  protest  against  this  greedy  narrowness 
of  spirit,  this  avaricious  selfishness,  this  grudging  to  God  even  a 
scant,  often  an  inappreciable,  portion  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life  with  which  He  nas  blessed  us— is  worthy  of  a  greater  share  of 
the  attention  of  the  Church  than  is  ^iren  to  it.  I  do  noc  assert 
that  Ritualism  of  the  kind  I  have  hinted  at  is  essential  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  I  can  see  nothing  inconsistent  with  Christianity  in  any 
endeavour  to  bring  good  gifts  to  God's  altar. 

I  haye  limited  myself  to  a  common-sense  and  every-day  view  of 
the  question  in  debate,  because  I  am  not  at  all  a  theologian,  but  a 
plain,  earnest  man  looking  about  on  society  can  scarcely  fail  to  see 
that  in  the  prevalent  ideas  regarding  the  house  of  God  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  latent  infidelity, — as  if  that  were  wasted  which  went 
to  support  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  in  any  but  the  humblest  way; 
as  if  ritual  were  an  expensive  but  useless  show ;  and  as  if,  because  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  "  the  King 
eternal,  immortal,  and  invisible,  the  only  wise  and  true  God,"  they 
need  not  be  anything  more  than  "  tithes  of  mint,  anise,  and  cum- 
min "  that  are  rendered  to  Him.  In  this  way  of  thinking  I  am 
inclined  to  regard  Eitualism  as  a  reality  ;  and  when  I  hear  of  the 
gaudy  and  expensive  ceremonials  with  which  preparations  aro 
made  to  welcome  earthly  royalty  to  places  of  common  resort,  I 
cannot  help  contrasting  these  with  the  ceremonies  engaged  in  by 
the  same  parties  in  the  audience  and  presence-chamber  of  the  Lord 
of  heaven,  the  Eling  of  kings,  so  that  I  come  to  approye  of 
Hitualism  as  an  earnest  of  righteousness.  *    C.  X. 

UNKBCE88ABY. — IV. 

SiKCBBBLY  believing  that  Eitualism  is  dishonouring  to  God,  I 
take  the  side  of  this  question  which  bears  the  title  "  unnecessary." 

Pirst  of  all  let  me  say  that  I  altogether  disagree  with  S.  S.,  al- 
though a  writer  on  the  same  side  of  this  question,  in  his  opinion, 
as  expressed  in  page  20,  that  "  the  attitude  of  the  worshipper  is 
unimportant/'  1  think  he  is  very  wron^  in  considering  that "  God 
regards  not  whether  the  worship  be  paid  in  a  sitting,  standing,  or 
kneeling  posture."  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one,  who  does  not 
suffer  irom  bodily  infirmity,  pays,  proper  respect  to  God  when 
lazily  sitting  while  in  the  act  of  prayer ;  I  will  go  farther,  and  say 
that,  in  my  judgment,  a  careless  and  indifferent  position  neces- 
sarily prevents  due  reverence  and  devotion. 

Having  said  thus  much  en  passant,  I  now  come  to  the  question 
of  Kitualism. 

The  opener  of  this  debate,  "  Lines,"  says,  page  16,  that  "  we 
should  give  of  our  best  to  God."  I  reply,  of  course  we  should,—- 
not  forgetting,  however,  that  He  is  already  the  owner  of  all  things^ 
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**  Lines  "  then  refers  to  "  the  cathedrals  of  Europe,  the  paintings 
and  statuary  of  our  forefathers  in  the  Chareh,  the  glorions  mosie 
in  which  the  praises  of  our  God  hare  been  enshrined  ;  ...  all 
show  how  far  we  hare  departed  from  the  good  ways  of  those  who 
felt  the  flame  of  holy  Iofc  in  their  souls  in  ancient  times."  If 
**  Lines  "  had  been  permitted — as  I  was,  a  few  years  ago,  when 
Bristol  Cathedral  was  altered  in  the  interior^-to  see  some  old 
carnng  of  first-rate  workmanship,  yet  of  the  most  disgusting  de- 
scription, he  would  not  think  so  highly  of  the  "  good  ways  "  he 
alludes  to.  He  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  me  for  saying  that  if  he 
has  read  carefully  and  attentively  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
England,  ns  by  law  established,  he  will  not  think  it  strange  that  I 
say  I  am  all  the  more  surprised  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  real  fact 
that  there  was  Tery  little  indeed  of  "  holy  love  "  in  the  "  souls  "  of 
a  large  number  "  in  ancient  times." 

B.  S.,  in  page  104,  states  that  Ritualism  is  necessary,  "  as  it  is 
the  only  form  of  worship  which  gives  to  the  laity  their  full  share 
in  the  worship  of  Almighty  God."  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
mistaken  view,  because  "  Ritualism  "  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  liturgical  service  contained  in  the  Prayer-book,  certain  por- 
tions of  which  are  of  a  sublime  character ;  consequently  the  laity 
can  take  their  *'  full  share  "  even  if  no  Ritualism  existed. 

**  ClericuB  "  may  be  really  and  truly  a  clergyman :  he  writes 
somewhat  like  a  '*  Priest,"  it  may  bo  of  the  Church  of  England, — 
but  as  I  do  not  know,  I  can  only  guess.  Here  comes  the  im* 
portant  part  of  the  whole  subject  of  Ritualism : — Had  there  never 
Deen  any  priests,  there  would  not  have  been  any  Ritualism.  Minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  pure  and  simple,  want  no  Ritualism ;  bat  the 
so-caUed  priests  cannot  do  without  it;  and  whyP  Because,  if 
Ritualism  be  abolished,  the  priestly  office  must  of  necessity  also  be 
done  away  with — the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other. 

Take  a  godly  man,  as  a  minister  and  preacher  of  the  gospel,  what 
has  heto  depend  upon? — bis  earnestness  in  preaching,  and  in  praying, 
and  his  devotedness  to  his  sacred  mission.  Take,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  Ritualistic  priest — as  **  Clericus"  may  be, — what  does  he  do  P  He 
talks  about  "holy  altars,"  the  sacredness  of  the  "chancel;"  ho  dresses 
himself  up  in  fine  robes  of  a  showy  description,  and  makes  those 
who  are  foolish  enough  to  do  so,  believe  that  in  virtue  of  his  office 
he  has  a  right,  which  the  laity  have  not,  to  the  "  holy  of  holies  " 
within  the  house  of  God  —  that  the  service  is  not  rightly  con- 
ducted if  there  be  not  Ritualism,  thereby  giving  to  bimself  a 
dignity  which  he  has  no  right  to  assume.  Then  there  follows,  of 
necessity,  a  choir  of  singing-boys,  and  men  in  surplices  who,  as  a 
part  of  Ritualism,  perform  certam  portionsof  the  ser  rice,  not  "from 
the  heart,"  but  only  mechanically  ;  they  chant  "  We  praise  Thee, 
O  God,"  or  "  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,"  and  many  other 
sacred  expressions,  while  it  is  evident  to  ordinary  observers  that 
the  whole  thing  is  a  farce  and  a  mockery,  if  not  blasphemous. 
Who  can  fail  to  know  this  to  be  the  fact-*of  daily  occurrence  in 
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XDAay  of  the  cathedrals  P  And  perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  because  Bitualism  is  formalism  in  its  very  character.  It 
is  a  fact,  also,  that  there  is  a  church  in  Bristol — and  very  likely 
many  otiiers  elsewhere, — where  the  *'  holy  altar/'  as  it  is  callea, 
happens  to  be  set  up  at  the  west  end  of  the  building,  and  yet  per- 
sons who  attend  there  turn  to  it  "  as  a  matter  of  course  "  while 
repeating  the  creeds,  the  consequence  being  that,  instead  of  look- 
inK  towards  the  east  as  they  suppose,  they  look  towards  the  west— ^ 
*'  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise  !  "  Then  Hitualism 
is  not  complete  without  a  decoration  of  flowers, — as  if  it  could  pos* 
aibly  be  "  necessary  to  the  advancement  of  true  Christianity  to 
take  flowers,  which  already  belong  to  God's  earth,  into  a  place  of 
worship !  If  those  who  assemble  do  not  admire  their  beauty  more 
than  the  Almighty  does,  it  would  be  surprising.  It  is  wonderful 
hoir  persons  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  believe  that  God  is 
honoured   by  such  trifles. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  is  yery  interesting;  but  having 
vatched  the  progress  of  Church  matters  for  some  years  past,  I  can- 
not help  recording  my  conviction  that  Kitualism  cannot  be  rooted 
out  from  the  Church  of  England  so  long  as  the  State  connection 
therewith  exists.  Until  the  people  have  more  control  over  their 
places  of  worship,  the  Bitualistic  evil  will  continue  in  many  places 
to  take  the  place  of  real  heartfelt  religion,  which  can  only  be 
teoeptable,  as  W.  C.  C.  well  expresses  it  in  page  106,  "  to  Him 
who  IB  no  respecter  of  persons  or  of  outward  appearances,  but  who 
jodgeth  of  the  heart  alone." 

irUtoL  E.  D.  BoBJBJTT. 

rKKECESSABY. — Y, 

"  Be  not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage  (Gal.  v.  1). 
In  **  Sartor  B^sartus  "  Carlyle  devotes  several  chapters  to  the  ex- 
position of  Fichte's  "  Clothes  Philosophy,"  a  branch  of  which  is 
Mgned  to  Church  Clothes.  This  discussion  has  a  somewhat 
sittmar  province,  especially  when  looked  at  from  the  affirmative, 
the  opener  of  which  states  (p.  14)  that  "  all  religion  is  symbolical." 

From  diflering  deflnitions  this  debate  has  set  out  with  little 
prospect  of  a  satisfactory  solution.  "  Lines  "  includes  in  Bitualism 
those  observances  which  have  the  sanction  of  Christ  himself,  along 
with  ceremonies,  &c.,  not  revealed  in  the  Bible  as  binding  on 
Christians.  S.  S.,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  the  term  to  mean  the 
peculiar  system  of  ceremonial  adopted  by  Bitualists  throughout 
EngUnd,  as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  service  of  the  Established 
Church.  It  is  Bitualism  in  this  latter  sense  of  which  we  read  so 
iiuich  in  the  newspapers  now ;  it  is  this  idea  that  rises  in  the  minds 
of  most  readers  when  they  meet  the  term;  and  with  all  deference 
^  *'  Lines,"  it  is  the  meaning  which  alone  obviates  the  absurdity 
iavdTed  in  the  other  definition,  viz.,  the  possibility  of  Christ's  own 
^^^ctaoaaces  beim;  inconsistent  with  the  advancement  of  Christianity. 
QWrely  the  ammatiye   would  shrink  from  senoosly  supposing 
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Christians  as  giving  assent  to  such  a  doctrine.  Bitualism,*  then, 
is  the  use  of  ceremonials,  vestures,  and  accompaniments  of  puhlio 
worship  in  themselves,  or  in  the  manner  of  using  tfaem,  different 
from  what  Christ  and  the  apostles  have  enjoined.  The  principle 
which  governs  the  determination  of  the  question  under  discussion 
may  be  put  thus :— Do  we,  or  do  we  not,  find  revealed  in  the  New 
Testament  all  doctrines  and  forms  of  worship  necessary  to  the 
observance  of  Christianity  in  such  a  manner  as  God  will  accept  P 
If  we  do,  then  we  must  search  the  Gospels,  &c.,  for  injunotions  to' 
Siitualism ;  and,  failing  its  discovery,  we  are  warranted  in  conclud- 
ing that  Christianity  has  no  need  of  any  such  artistic  embellish- 
ments. If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  allowed  that  all  things  necessary 
to  the  advancement  of  Christianity  are  so  revealed,  we  are  thrown 
helpless  on  the  decisions  of  councils,  conferences,  and  synods, 
varying  in  their  decrees,  which,  far  from  being  consistent  with 
Christianity,  are  not  even  consistent  with  one  another.  It  seems 
beyond  question  that  the  divine  Pounder  of  our  religion  would  not 
have  left  necessary  matters  in  a  state  of  indecision  ;  that  He  has 
left  matters  of  little  moment  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  indivi- 
dual opinion,  is  another  affair,  quite  apart  from  what  is  essential* 
Kow  what  say  Christ  and  the  apostles  regarding  ritualistic 
worship?  Christ's  teaching  is  eminently  simple,  both  in  its  matter 
and  the  mode  of  its  delivery.  •*  Be  ye  followers  of  Jfe ;"  "  learn 
of  Me ;"  I  am  the  true  Vine ;"  not  more  elaborate  or  abstruse  are 
His  discourses.  And  the  sanctuary  He  used  was,  by  turns,  the 
hill-side,  the  inland  sea-shore,  the  synagogue,  the  Pharisee's  pr  the 
publican's  house,  and  the  temple.  In  all.  His  devout  bearing  en- 
tranced those  about  Him.  Of  the  models  of  worship  which  He 
furnishes  to  us,  take  the  Lord's  Prayer,  after  which  manner  we  are 
told  to  pray.  There  is  no  mention  of  varying  attitudes  during  its 
recital,  or  the  particular  position  the  body  should  maintain.  Its 
deliverance  from  a  heart  really  feeling  the  solemnity  of  God's 
audience-chamber,  and  fervently  breathing  the  various  petitions 
and  ascriptions  of  praise,  is  all  that  Christ  insists  upon.  When  He 
had  His  seasons  of  prayer,  spending  whole  nights  by  Himself  on 
the  bleak  hill-tops,  the  beautifully  simple  record  is,  "And  He 
went  up  intx)  a  mountain  to  pray."  No  word  follows  about  genu- 
flexions, chasubles,  or  any  earth-born  ceremonial,  tending  to  dis- 
tract the  worshipper's  attention  from  the  divine  realities  He  was 
contemplating.  And  with  what  scorching,  yet  just  sisitire  does  He 
picture  the  devotion  of  the  Pharisee !  and  how  sublime  does  the 
publican's  simple  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner"  appear  by  the 
side  of  the  pompous  self-glorification  of  the  former, — "  I  give  tithes 
of  all  I  possess,  &c.,  as  if  by  that  he  was  doing  God  service  I  True 
as  it  is  that  "  He  dwells  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,*'  the 
Creator  does  not  lay  upon  us  the  duty  of  spending  material  wealth 
or  taste  on  His  worship.  He  to  whom  the  whole  universe  belongs 
pierces  through  outward  trappings,  and  judges  according  to  the  dis* 
position  of  the  heart  towards  Him  and  towards  the  work  he  has 
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f^ren  us  to  do.  His  indifference  to  forms  of  worship  appealing  to 
ihe  senses,  and  his  distaste  for  sacrifices  of  wealtn  in  His  wor- 
ship, are  clearly  shown  in  the  Psalmist's  words,  "  If  I  were 
hungry,  I  would  not  tell  thee ;  for  the  world  is  Mine,  and  the 
fulness  thereof.  This  is  said  in  correction  of  the  idea  some  devout 
Jews  had  had  of  God's  jealous  care  over  sacrifices  and  offerings  as 
means  of  recommending  one's  self  to  Him.  "  Offer  unto  Grod  thanks- 
^ving,  and  pay  thy  vows  unto  the  Most  High,"  is  David's  t^'bnclud- 
mg  Mirice  to  "sacn.  And  as  in  our  day  it  is  beyond  doubt  that 
many  of  the  Hitualists  are  men  of  piety,  though  the  direction  it 
sometimes  takes  may  be  injudicious,  and  calculated  positively  to 
bring  Protestant  Christianity  into  contempt  instead  of  advancing 
it;  so  these  old  Hebre^i^,  even  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
are  reproved  for  making  too  much  of  external  observances,  their 
piety  notwithstanding^.  Christ  interpreted  Moses'  law  in  a  free 
manner,  as  witness  His  healing  the  man  with  the  withered  hand  on 
the  Sabbath,  after  His  having  justified  His  disciples  for  plucking 
the  ears  of  com  on  that  day.  It  was  stalling  to  the  Pharisees  to 
have  their  pet  observances  thus  set  aside,  and  that  with  so  much 
reason  that  they  could  not  answer  Him  a  word.  The  same  Lord 
who  declared  thac  He  preferred  mercy  to  sacrifice  was  careful  not 
to  give  the  slightest  encouragement  to  that  spirit  which  has  in 
all  ages  shown  itself  willing  to  pay  inordinate  attention  to  more 
externals.  By  His  condemnation  of  the  trivialities  with  which 
successive  Jewish  generations  had  overloaded  the  Mosaic  service, 
He  left  a  warning  to  Christians  against  introducing  similar  unauthor* 
ized  matters  into  His  worship,  more  especially  to  those  who  might 
raise  minor  humanly  devised  rites  into  the  rank  of  observances 
jost  as  necessary  .as  baptism  and  the  eucharist.  The  way  that 
leads  to  life  eternal  is  narrow  enough  without  crowding  it  with  need* 
less  obstructions  to  pilgrims  heavenward. 

B.  S.,  an  able  coadjutor  of  mine  in  a  recent  debate,   says 
(p.  103)  that  "  Christ  continually  attended  the  [temple]  services  ;" 
but,  on  examination,  this,  instead  of  being  in  favour  of  Bitualism, 
is  rather  against  it,  for  we  are  told  at  Luke  xix.  47  that  "He  taught 
daily  in  the  temple,"  and  in  no  part  of  the  Gospels  is  it  said  that 
He  went  there  to  participate  in  the  services.    His  teaching  and 
His  practice  which  so  exasperated  the  priests  had  savoured  little  of 
Ritualism,  or  He  would  have  met  with  better  usage  from  them.    At 
Acts  V.  20,  42,  it  is  stated  that  the  "  apostles  taught  and  preached 
Jesus  Christ  daily  in  the  temple,"  which,  seeing  it  was  the  great 
resort  of  devout  Jews,  was  the  place  where  they  were  most  certain 
of  large  audiences.    Luke  does  not  say,  however,  that  they  at- 
tended rituali  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  Paul  went  to  the 
temple  to  be  purified,  which  ended  in  his  arrestment.    As  a  Jew 
he  did  that ;  and  that  this  was  unnecessary  for  Gentile  believers 
is  perfectly  clear  from  Acts  xxi.  25,  where  the  decision  of  the 
apostles  on  this  point  is  recorded.     Eitualism  can  extract  no 
jasiification  of  itself  out  of  these  apostles'  doings,  but  rather  the 
wverse. 
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"Lines"  adduces  as  an  argument  for  lus  position,  that  it  was  on 
the  form,  not  the  fact  of  worship  that  Cain  was  rejected  and  Abel 
accepted  (p.  16).  Scripture  gives  a  very  different  version  of  the 
matter.  G-od  said  to  Cain,  "If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  not  thou  be 
accepted  P  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  gin  lieth  at  the  door  "  (Gto. 
It.  7).  8t.  Paul  tells  us  that  "  hy  faith  Abel  offered  a  more  ex- 
cellent sacrifice  than  Cain  "  (Heb.  xi.  4).  Likewise  St.  John,  1st  Bn; 
iiL  12,  "  Because  Cain's  works  were  evil,  and  his  brother's  righ* 
teous."  Thus  unquestionably  it  was  \kefact  of  sin  on  Cains  ^rt 
which  drew  down  God's  displeasure,  and  theySrc^  of  Abel's  ftM^ 
which  gained  God's  countenance,  the  form  being  purely  aod* 
dental,  and  not  influencing  God's  decision.  Hence  we  affirm  that 
Situalism  finds  no  footing  here. 

As  to  the  ritual  of  the  wilderness  and  temple,  it  was  only  suited 
to  a  people  whose  minds  as  to  spiritual  things  were  tabuUg  rata, 
and  who  required  to  be  trained  by  a  gross  palpable  system  to  the 
perception  of  spiritual  truth;  but  Christ  removed  the  need  for 
that  (Col.  ii.  14).    It  was  imposed  on  the  Jews  till  the  time  of 
reformation  "  (Heb.  ix.  10).    To  adduce  it  as  a  reason  for  an  ela* 
borate  ritual  in  our  day  is  as  sensible  as  it  would  be  to  contend 
for  the  existence  of  the  present  day  prophets  because  prophets 
formed  nart  of  the  old  dispensation.    Moreover,  if  ^ou  claim  the 
incense- burning,  &c.,  of  the  temple,  on  what  principle  can  you 
reject  the  sacrifices  F    It  must  either  be  the  whole  Mosaic  economy 
or  none  of  it.     St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Galatians,  strongly  insists 
on  the  latter  course.    As  we  are  told  at  Col.  ii.  17,  these  Old 
Testament  rites  were  but  "  the  shadows  of  good  things  to  come;" 
the  good  wine  has  been  kept  to  the  last."    Who  would  prefer  the 
shadow  to  the  substance  P    The  Christ  has  come  in  bodily  shape 
to  the  world ;  men  have  seen  Him ;  and  the  fourfold  account  of 
His  earthly  sojourn  received  in  faith,  and  acted  on,  is  the  "  nunc 
dimittis"  to  the  Jewish  ritual  and  its  like ;  "  the  Tail  of  the  temple 
was' rent;"  no  more  on  this  mountain  alone,  nor  at  Jerusalem,  but 
everywhere  shall  He  be  worshipped  (John  ir.  21),  and  with  as 
much  acceptance  in  the  meanest  hovel  where  faith  is  as  in  the 
gorgeous  cathedral  with  full  choral  service.      It  is  right  that  a 
uhristian  should  often  ask  himself,  "  What  shall  I  render  unto  the 
Lord  for  all  His  benefits  P"  but  we  should  be  careful  that  our 
responses  conform  to  the  objects  the  gospel  sets  before  us, — greater 
purity  of  life,  faith  in  Christ,  and  more  faithful  diligence  in  making 
known  His  salvation  to  others.    It  may  be  safely  said  that  there  is 
in  every  man's  life  plenty  of  scope  for  the  manifestation  of  thank- 
fulness, without  lavishing  fortunes  on  palatial  churches,  and  accu- 
mulating a  large  assortment  of  churcn  vestures  and  other  eye- 
pleasers.  Micah  (vi.  6, 9)  eives  some  useful  counsel  on  these  points. 
K.  S.  attempts  to  show  {ip.  104)  that  Ritualism  is  essential  to  true 
Christianity  oecause  we  should  "  glorify  God,"  quoting  from  the 
Prayer  Book  the  familiar  passage  about  "rendering  thanks  for 
the  great  benefits,"  &c.,  and  urgmg  our  imitation  of  the  heavenly 
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host  in  our  worship.  We  may  do  all  that  and  yet  not  hare  the 
least  tinge  of  Ritualism.  In  fact,  if  the  rendering  of  thanks 
and  praise,  hearing  the  gospel  preached,  trying  to  do  God's  will 
here  **  as  it  is  done  in  hearen,"  be  liitualism,  then  it  and  Chris- 
tianity are  synonymous,  and  many  devout  Dissenters  who  worship 
in  the  barest,  baldest  forms  imi^^inabie,  may  challenge  the  whole 
boat  of  reputed  Bitualists  as  having  out-ritualized  even  them. 

Many  professing  Kitualists  may  be  animated  by  the  best  of 
motives,  the  communion  of  their  hearts  with  God,  sincere  and 
ardent,  and  their  desire  for  His  supremacy  over  all  hearts,  earnest 
as  it  should  be ;  but  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether  such 
seeiiM  as  were  enacted  when  Brother  Ignatius  took  bis  congrega- 
tion to  be  blessed  by  Dr.  Gray  can  tend  to  the  advance  of  Uhris- 
tianity.    ]^otous  conduct  in  Hitualistic  churches  is  the  effect  of 
Situaiiam.    If  there  were  no  new-fangled  ritual  going  on,  there 
would  be  no  rows  there.    If  Kitualista  would  avoid  public  exhibi- 
tions, they  would  remove  a  stumblingblock  which  hinders  not  ar 
few  from  embracing  Christianity  when  they  see  it  so  bedecked 
with  foreign  trappings,  that  the  populace  are  first  tickled  at  its 
novelty,  and  then  roused  by  the  thought  that  such  practices  go  on 
under  cover  of  true  Protestant  Christianity.    Plumes  borrowed  from 
Popery  may  make  fine  birds :  but,  as  in  the  old  fable,  such  preten- 
sions only  elicit  ridicule  and  court  failure.    The  advancement  of 
true  religion  in  our  own  hearts,  and  its  establishment  in  hearts 
strangers  to  it,  is   effected  by  means  quite  other  than  those  that 
Bitualism  supplies  by  all-sufficient  means ;  nevertheless,  if  the  New 
Testament  i^  to  guide  us  supremely  in  such  matters,  our  hea- 
venly Father  has  declared  Himself  as  most  praised,  served,  and 
glormed  by  those  who  strive  "  to  make  the  wicked  forsake  his 
ways,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts.'*    "  They  that  be 
wise  [or  teachers]  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ; 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever."    Man  has  abundant  opportunity  for  the  intensest  devo- 
tion, in  opening  new  living  temples  for  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in 
adorning  these  as  the  Word  directs.    "  In  vain  do  they  worship 
Me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men"  (Matt.  xv.  9), 
is  our  Lord's  verdict  upon  the  Pharisees'  nice  ritual  observances. 
The  solemn  discourse  accompanying  it  should  make  Ritualists 
bethink  themselves  as  to  their  fidelity  to  their  Lord  and  Master,  in 
urging  the  necesnty  for  elaborate  ritual,  about  which  He  is  either 
altogether  silent,  or  by  implication  condemns.   Let  us,  by  all  means, 
be  zealous  in  Christ's  cause,  but  let  "  our  zeal  be  according  to 
knowledge"  of  His    example.  His  precepts  and  His  warnings 
against  needless  display  in  worship  (Matt.  vi.  1 — 7).    So  shall  we 
best  work  out  a  consistent  Christianity,  and,  so  far  as  in  us  lies, 
insure  its  advancement  in  the  manner  its  Author  has  prescribed. 

BUDOT. 
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IS  CAELYLE  OE  MACAULAY  THE  GEEATEE 

WEITEEP 

CiALYLE.—BBPLT. 

It  is  a  pity  that  M.T/s  pen  was  not  restrained  within  the  bounds 
of  the  question,  instead  of  oein^  allowed  to  wander  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  permitted  it.  The  entire  first  page  of  his  article 
is  quite  wide  of  the  point.  To  what  is  it  relevant — to  show  that 
Carlyld  is  an  older  man  than  Macaulay  P  and  what  is  M.  T.'s  ridi- 
culous  parody  of  Byron's  lines  supposed  to  illustrate  P  For  our 
own  part,  we  cannot  see  any  excuse  for  wresting  them  from  their 
meaning.  Let  us  also  impress  upon  M.  T.  the  fact  that  the  com- 
parison to  be  made  in  the  present  discussion  is  not  between  the 
lives  of  the  two  authors  (although  on  that  point  there  would  be  no 
cause  to  fear  the  result  as  to  Uarlyle),  but  their  writings.  How 
the  enumeration  of  Macaulay's  official  labours — which  we  would 
not  for  an  instant  seek  to  depreciate  —  can  at  all  affect  this 
controversy  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Macaulay  and  Carlyle 
are  both  historians,  they  are  both  essayists,  they  are  both  poets, 
they  are  both  biographers,  they  are  both  philosophers, — which  is 
the  greater  P  What  little  further  we  have  to  state  upon  the  matter 
we  hope  to  say  without  calling  in  the  assistance  of  tue  high-sound- 
ing, but,  we  fear,  empty  laxiguage  so  needlessly  employed  by  M.  T. 

We  quite  agree  with  M.  T.,  that  to  be  intelligible  is  one  duty  of 
a  writer ;  ana  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  himself 
followed  the  rule  he  lays  down.  What  are  we  to  understand  by 
the  following  P — "  Chaotic  confu^ionariness  and  multitudinous  en- 
vironments :  its  mystery-shrouded  impalpabilities  and  its  hazy 
nebulosities."  Strange  to  say,  this  is  from  the  restrained  and 
intelligible  pen  of  M.  T. !  What  is  meant  by  '*  This  is  a  debate 
that  can  only  be  expiscated  by  quotations  "  P  We  must  express 
our  thorough  objection  to  the  way  in  which  M.  T.  has  endeavoured 
to  excite  a  false  feeling  against  Carlyle.  It  is  not  the  province  of 
a  debater  to  indulge  in  language  of  the  character  to  which  we  shall 
presently  draw  attention,  although  it  may  do  very  well  for  an 
advocate  with  a  bad  case  *'  to  throw  plenty  of  mud,  because  some 
is  sure  to  stick."  M.  T.  says,  '*  Carlyle  has  devoted  six  times  as 
much  matter  as  the  Bible  contains  to  glorify  and  deify  the  vain, 
hypocritical,  tyrannical,  infideUself- seeking,  Europe-disturbing  king 
ot  scoundrels,  Frederick  the  Great."  Here  we  have  an  abundance 
of  mud,  a  plenitude  of  epithets,  but  no  truth. 

Why  drag  the  Bible  into  the  discussion  P  why  not  confine  the 
debate  to  its  legitimate  ends,  and  keep  within  the  compass  of  the 
subject  P    We  are  always  loth  to  attribute  an  unwor&v  motive, 
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eyen  to  an  opponent ;  but  it  seems  to  ns  that  the  only  reason  for 
adopting  this  course  must  be  to  endeavour  to  induce  some  reader 
not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Carlyle  is  an  irreligious  writer,  or,  in  other  words,  an  atheist,  and 
thus  to  gain  a  convert  by  means  of  a  kind  of  literary  bribe. 
,  It  is  mach  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  argument  has  been  used 
in  this  controversy,  and  that  a  field  affording  such  ample  scope  for 
discussion  has  been  comparatively  unexplored.  We  dispute  M.  T.'s 
assertionr*  that  "it  is  enough  to  say  Garlyle  is  the  panegyrist  of 
Frederick,  and  Maeaulay  is  the  expositor  of  William ;  to  prove 
the  wrongness  of  the  sympathies  of  the  one,  and  the  rightness  of 
those  of  the  other,'>*'for  the  more  noble  sympsthies  constitute  un- 
questionable proof  of  the  greater  and  the  nobler  soul.'*  It  is  not 
oiongh  to  say  this ;  we  want  some  sort  of  proof;  and  not  one 
tittle  of  demouttnUion  does  M*  T.  offer  us.  M.  T.  seeks  to  base 
the  question  on  the  oomparative  worthiness  of  the  heroes  of  each 
respective  author.  Although  this  is  not  the  true  ground  upon 
which  to  contest,  we  will  for  the  nonce  meet  him  on  that  ground^ 
and  at  onoe  we  claim  the  victory.  What  has  been  Garlyle's  object 
fron  beginning  to  end  F  To  wipe  off  ignorance — that  great  demon 
of  the  human  race.  And  where,  we  ask,  can  be  found  a  more 
worthy  array  of  heroes  than  those  whose  characters  he  has  put 
before  the  world,  cleared  from  the  bigotry  and  prejudice  with  which 
previoua  nges  have  enveloped  them.  Luther,  Dante,  Knox,  Shak> 
spere,  Cromwell,  Boms»  are  a  few  of  the  number,  and  we  ask  M.  T. 
to  point  out  one  of  Maoaulay's  heroes  who  is  at  all  comparable 
witn  any  of  tiiese.  Again«  we  will  accept  M.  T.'s  own  ground — 
vis.,  the  quotations  he  makes  from  the  two  authors,-^ and  upon 
these  quotations  we  contend  that  Carlyle  is  the  greater  writer. 
Because  Carlyle  does  not  attempt  to  blink  the  facts  disclosed  by 
human  life  and  experience,  bnt  meets  them  hand  to  hand,  he  is,  in 
H.  T.'s  opinioni  inferior  to  Maeaulay,  one  of  whose  defects  is,  in 
our  opinion,  that  he  treats  his  subjects  more  as  an  advocate  than  a 
philosopher*  This  is  one  reason  why  we  contend  that  Carlyle  ii 
the  greater  writer,  vif.,  because  he  discloses  to  the  reader's  view 
the  subjects  which  he  handles  just  as  they  are  in  their  natire 
Ugliness,  and  does  not  attempt  to  detract  from  that  ugliness  by  any 
spurious  attire*  We  refer  to  the  article  of  E*.  6.  as  a  disproof  of' 
many  of  M.  T.'s  assertions. 

It  would  be  simply  impossible  to  follow  the  course  recommended 
by  E.  N,  Ai,  and  give  quotations  from  both  Carlyle  and  Maeaulay 
on  subjects  on  which  they  have  both  written.  Our  object  must  be 
now  aunost  entirely  confined  to  an  examination  of  the  articles  of  • 
our  opponents.  We  look  in  vain  through  £1.  N.  A.'s  article  fdr 
proof  of  his  points.  He  charges  Carlyle  with  having  *'  paltered 
with  his  conscience " ;  and  on  what  ground,  think  ]fou,  does  he 
buse  this  most  serious  accusation?  Simply  on  this  fact,  that 
Carlyle  in  •  his*  writings  praises  silence  and  decries  mere  empty 
talk,  but  has  in  the  coarse  of  a  life  of  upwards  of  seventy  yean 
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worked  bo  unremittinglj  that  he  has  written  a  goodly  number  of 
books.  Again,  E.  N.  A.  seeks  to  compare  the  writings  of  Carlyle 
and  Macaulay  on  the  Beformation ;  bat  the  way  in  which  he  sets 
about  his  task  is  unjust.  He  quotes  from  Carlyle's  "  Frederick  the 
Great,"  his  "  Essay  on  Voltaire,"  and  his  "  Essay  on  Diderot," 
neither  of  which  is  professedly  to  the  point ;  but  on  Mncaulay's 
part  he  quotes  from  his  *' Essay  on  Banks's  History  of  the  Popes,*' 
which  is  a  criticism  of  an  admittedly  theological  work. 

Why  does  he  not  quote  from  some  works  of  Cariyle's  on  th# 
Keformation  or  S>eformers,  if  he  wishes  to  make  a  fair  comparison  P 
But,  judging  from  the  passages  quoted,  give  us  Carlyle's  view  of 
Protestantism  and  the  Heformation  in  preference  to  Macaulay's ! 

In  the  quotations  from  Macaulay  we  cannot  see  anything  com' 
parable  with  the  following,  which  E.  N.  A.  quotes  : — "  Protestant 
or  not  Protestant.  The  question  means  every  where,  Is  there  any- 
thing of  nobleness  in  you,  O  nation  P  or  is  there  nothing  ?  Are 
there  in  this  nation  enough  of  heroic  men  to  venture  forward  and 
do  battle  for  God's  truth  versus  the  devil's  falsehood  at  the  peril  of 
life  and  more  P  men  who  prefer  death  and  all  else  to  living  under 
falsehood,  but  having  drawn  the  sword  against  it  (the  time  being 
come  for  that  rare  and  important  step),  throw  away  the  scabbard, 
and  can  say  in  pious  clearness  with  their  whole  soul,  *  Come  on, 
then  !  Life  under  falsehood  is  not  good  for  me.  Let  it  be  to  the 
death  between  us,  then!'"  And  again,  "All  epochs  wrherein 
belief  prevails,  under  what  form  it  may,  are  splendid,  heart- 
'^ilevating, — fruitful  for  contemporaries  and  posterity.  All  epochs, 
on  the  contrary,  wherein  unbelief,  under  what  form  soever,  main- 
tains its  sorry  victory — should  they  even  for  a  moment  glitter  with  a 
:sham  splendour-evanish  from  the  eyes  of  posterity,  because  no  one 
chooses  to  burden  himself  with  study  of  the  unfruitful." 

We  maintain  that  the  greater  author  is  he  who  iterates  and 
reiterates  the  truth,  however  unpleasant  that  truth  may  be ;  and  in 
this,  to  our  mind  the  greatest  of  all  respects,  Carlyle  excels 
Macaulay.  Carlvle's  writings  have  in  them  a  spirit  and  Hfe ; 
Macaulay's  are  clever  pieces  of  mechanism,  no  doubt  excellent  in 
oonstrnction,  and  beautiful  to  look  upon,  but  they  want  soul.  No 
doubt  in  this  age  of  sham  creeds  and  spurious  religions  Carlyle's 
(plain  language  is  distasteful.     Speaking  of  Luther,  Carlyle  says, — 

"**  One  hears  with  a  new  interest  for  poor  Luther,  that  at  this  time  be 
lived  in  terror  of  the  unspeakable  niiserj, — fancied  that  he  was  doomed  to 
eternal  reprobation.  Was  it  not  the  humble,  sincere  nature  of  the  man  ? 
What  was  he,  that  he  should  be  raised  to  heaven  ? — ^he  that  had  known 
only  misery  and  mean  slavery  :  the  news  was  too  good  to  be  credible. 

**  It  oould  not  become  clear  to  him  bow  by  fasts,  vigils,  formalities,  and 
mass  work,  a  man's  soul  could  be  saved.  He  fell  into  the  blackest 
•wretchedness—had  to  wander  staggering  as  on  the  verge  of  boltomleas 
despair. 

"  It  must  have  been  a  most  blessed  discovery — that  of  an  old  Latin 
3ible  which  he  found  in  the  Erfurt  library  about  this  time.     He  had 
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nerer  seen  the  Book  before.  It  taun:ht  another  lesson  than  tliat  of  fasts 
and  Tigils.  A  brother  monk,  too,  of  pious  experience,  was  helpful.  Luther 
learned  now  that  a  man  was  dated  not  by  singiiig  masses,  but  by  the 
infinite  grace  of  God — a  more  credible  hypothesis.  He  gradually  got  him- ' 
self  founded  ai  on  the  rook.  No  wonder  he  should  Teneratd  the  Bible, 
which  had  brought  this  blessed  help  to  him.  He  prised  it  as  the  word  of 
the  Highest  must 'be  prized  by  such  a  uiaq.  He  determined  to  hold  by 
that ;  as  through  Hfe  and  to  death  he  Urmly  did." 

The  above  quotation,  without  going  further,  contains  a  much 
truer  view  of  the  Beformation  and  its  causes,  and  its  apostles,  than 
can  be  deduced  from  any  of  Macaulay's  writings  on  the  subject. 
We  do  not  hesitate  at  once  to  take  issue  with  G.  M.  S.  The 
definition  we  gave  of  a  great  writer  was  not  a  definition  of  what 
the  great  writers  of  the  present  age  are,  but  rather  a  definition  of 
what  a  great  writer  should  be,  and  we  still  adhere  to  that  definition. 
We  fixed  that  standard  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  which  of 
the  two  authors  we  are  discussing  came  the  nearer  to  it,  becanse 
he  who  comes  the  nearer  to  it  will  in  our  estimation  be  the  greater 
writer.  But  G.  M.  8.  says  the  definition  quoted  has  little  or  no 
meaning.  For  our  own  part,  we  cannot  conceive  a  graver  or  more 
comprehensive  definition,  ^t  appears  that  our  opponent  considers 
that  any  person  who  writes  according  to  the  acknowledged  rnles 
of  composition,  and  places  on  his  writings  the  varnish  of  rhetoric, 
forming  the  whole  into  an  elegant  piece  of  workmanship,  is  a  great 
writer.  This  we  cannot  admit;  otherwise,  our  opponent  says, 
Hume  is  not  a  great  writer. 

Suppose  we  admit  that  statement  as  a  correct  conclusion,  should 
we  be  far  wrong?  Hume  may  be  a  great  narrator  of  facts  and 
events,  a  great  logician,  a  skilful  compiler,  and  an  able  debater, 
and  yet  be  far  from  a  great  writer.  We  iuiist  that  the  claim  to  be 
:a  great  writer  must  be  founded  on  qualitie?  far  deeper  than  those 
just  enumerated.  G.  M.  S.  says  that  "  a  great  writer  is  kno^n  by 
the  influence  that  he  may  have  had  over  his  fellow-men,  and  by 
•the  way  in  which  his  works  have  been  received  by  the  people."  if 
these  be  the  two  criteria  on  which  wo  are  to  form  a  conclusion, 
then  indubitably  Carlyle  is  the  greater  writer ;  for  his  influence 
has  been  much  greater  on  his  age  than  has  that  of  the  writings  of 
Macaulsy. 

Our  opponent  disputes  our  statement  that  "a  great  writer  must 
-also  be  a  great  thinker."  It  may  be  true,  as  he  avers,  that  a  man 
may  be  a  great  thinker,  and  yet  unable  to  put  his  thoughts  into 
fitting  words ;  but  it  is  still  more  certain  that  no  man  can  be  a 
I5reat  writer  who  has  not  great  thoughts  to  put  into  words.  We  Co 
not  dispute  that  a  man  may  be  a  writer,  may  retail  other  men's 
thoughts,  and  even  do  so  advantageously  to  his  readers,  and  be  ai 
the  same  time  very  far  from  having  a  right  to  be  considered  a 
Srreat  writer.  In  the  eyes  of  G.  M.  S.,  Carlyle's  great  fault  appears 
to  consist  m  his  '•  violating  the  recognised  construction  of  the 
Jfiughsh  language ;  that  he  twists,  contorts,  and  ill-uses  the  Quecu'd 
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English";  and,  according  to  G.  M.  S.'s  own  admission,  his  chief 
or  only  ground  for  considering  Macaulay  the  greater  writer  is  "  on. 
account  of  the  practical  stamp  which  he  has  given  to  all  his  pro* 
duotions."  Bat,  we  ask,  where  is  this  practical  end  and  sum-total 
of  Maoanlay's  writings?  In  what  respect  are  they  more  "practical '" 
than  Carlyie's  P  It  is  to  be  presumed,  from  our  opponent's  con» 
text,  that  this  great  practical  superiority  consists  in  this,  that  "we 
can  follow  with  ease  and  satisfaction  to  ourselyes  that  which  may 
be  embraced  in  a  work."  This  we  consider  not  a  merit  of  Macaulay, 
but  a  positive  fault.  His  writings  can  be  followed  with  too  much 
ease  and  satisfaction ;  they  do  but  please  and  cause  mere  admiration; 
there  is  little  or  nothing  in  them  to  strike  the  mind  with  a  lasting 
impression  :  while  Canyle's  works  abound  with  writing  of  the 
description  last  named.  It  is  not  good  to  be  always  pleased  and 
persuaded  with  what  you  read ;  this  is,  in  fact,  a  sign  of  mental 
sluggishness :  but  it  is  proper,  and  an  indication  of  mental  health, 
to  be  startled — or  even  offended — and  convinced,  instead  of  per- 
suaded by  your  author.  G.  M.  S.  is  wrong  in  thinking  there  is  an 
inconsistency  between  the  opinion  of  the  North  British  Mevieio, 
that  Garlyle  entertains  "a  very  deep  disdain  for  the  robes  and 
trappings  of  antiquity  and  prejudice,"  and  Carlyie's  own  expressed 
opinion,  that  "the  true  literary  mun  is  a  priest  from  age  to 
age,"  &c. ;  for,  as  G.  M.  S.  may  have  seen,  neither  the  North 
JBritish  Seview  nor  we  ourselves  ever  were  mad  enough  to  say  that 
Carlyle  entertained  a  deep  disdain  for  antiquity,  but  simply  for  ita 
robes  and  trappings,  and  for  prejudice,  and  this  is  a  fact  in  which 
we  greatly  rejoice.  With  our  opponent  we  much  admire  Mac- 
aulay's  essay  relating  to  Milton  and  the  Puritans,  but  we  would 
have  him  remember  that  it  is  stated  by  some  that  that  essay — 
beautiful  as  its  language  is*^was  written  more  as  a  sarcasm  on 
Milton  and  the  Puritans  than  as  an  expression  of  genuine  admira*^ 

G.  M.  S.  has  quoted  a  portion  of  Macanlay's  review  of  "  Eank^V 
History  of  the  Popes,"  but  we  certainly  cannot  see  in  what  respect 
that  gives  any  proof  of  Macaulay 's  greatness  as  a  writer.  Our 
opponent  sarcastically  asks,  "  From  what  source  has  Carlyle  got 
nil  his  wonderful  thinking — his  bomb-shell  flashes  of  thought  ?  " 
We  reply,  from  a  natural  insight  not  possessed  to  such  a  degree  by 
Macaulay ;  from  a  culture  better  fitted  for  that  object ;  and  last, 
but  greatest,  from  his  study  of  truth,  and  unremitting  pursuit  of 
vindisguised  facts.  According  to  our  opponent's  statements  even, 
Macanlay's  greatness  consists  more  in  method  and  criticism  than 
anythins;  else.  We  would  ourselves  have  awarded  him  a  much 
larger  share  of  greatness  than  this. 

Carlyle  possesses  all  the  qualities  which  our  opponent  says  are 
necessary  to  make  a  great  writer,  and  on  which  he  says  Macaulay 
is  greater  than  Carlyle  ;  and  he  does  not  assert  that  Carlyle  does 
not  possess  those  literary  qualities.  How,  then,  does  he  make  out 
that  Macaulay  is  greater  than  Carlyle  P    He  says,  "  The  highest 
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qualification  that  a  writer  can  attain  is  to  make  himself  intelli- 
^ble.  If  a  persoh  does  not  understand  all  that  is  contained  in  a 
book,  how  can  he  maintain  that  it  is  ably  written,  of  that  its 
author  is  a  ^eat  writer  P  The  'question,  no  doubt,  is  well  enough 
meant,  but  G.  M.  S.  is  wrong  in  his  premises.  We  should  much 
regret  it  if  intellit^ibility  were  the  highest  quality  for  a  writer. 
We  contend  that  ^e  utterance  of  undisguised  truth  is  the  greatesi 
virtue  for  a  writer,  its  being  put  into  an  easily  intelligible  shape 
being  quite  a  secondary  consiaeration,  and  of  minor  importance. 
!But  even  were  it  as  G.  M.  8.  asserts,  can  our  opponent  point  out 
to  us  one  passage  of  Carlyle's  writings  which  cannot  be  under- 
stood P  We  have  read  Carlyle  carefully  and  with  rast  satisfaction, 
but  we  do  not  recollect  a  paragraph  which  is  not  easy  of  under- 
standing, clear,  and  apposite. 

The  principal  part,  or  at  any  rate  a  great  part  of  G.  M.  S.'s  casa 
against  Carlyle  and  for  Macaulay  seems  to  be  that  he  considers 
that  some  of  his  works  are  not  practical,  and  that  all  Macaulay's  are. 
What  he  understands  by  the  words  "  practical  and  useful "  he  does 
not  define.  According  to  our  opponent,  Macaulay  is  the  greater 
writer  because  he  "never  wrote  unless  he  knew  that  which  he 
wrote  about  was  thoroughly  true — he  was  practically  truthful." 
G.  M.  S.  would  circumscribe  all  writiufj;  to  the  mere  relation  of 
ascertained  facts  and  the  detailing  of  circumstances.  Carry  tliia 
wretched  principle  out  to  its  legitimate  extent,  and  farewell  to  all 
discoveries  or  inventions.  Henceforth  Dante,  Shakspere,  Milton, 
and  Bunyan  must  be  banished.  But  although  Carljle's  works  do 
not  all  consist  of  mere  nsrrative,  they  are  all  thoroughly  useful, 
as  indeed  anything  which  tends  to  the  dissipating  of  ignorance 
inuBt  be. 

One  great  quality  they  have  which  Macaulay's  do  not  possess 
and  which  would  be  sufficient  to  give  Carljle  the  palm,  even  if 
Macaulay  excelled  him  in  language,  and  that  is — they  make  the 
reader  think,  which  is  a  very  necessary  thing,  especially  in  these 
frivolous,  unthinking  times.  We  are  happy  to  differ  from 
G.  M.  S.'s  definition  of  history,  as  that  which  he  describes  as 
history  is  merely  one  portion  of  it,  and  we  still  adhere  to  our 
former  expressed  opinion  that  Carlyle  is  the  greater  historian ;  but 
although  they  express  a  wish  to  controvert  that  point,  it  is  some- 
what singular  that  not  one  of  our  opponents  quotes  a  single 
Sassage  &om  any  of  Macaulay's  historical  works  to  demonstrate 
is  alleged  superiority.  G.  M.  S.  says  that  we  have  no  proof  that 
Carlyle  would  adhere  to  his  principles  if  tested  before  the  public  in 
the  same  way  as  Macaulay  was  on  the  question  of  the  Maynooth, 
as  to  which  ne  lost  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We  would 
like  to  know  what  better  proof  of  consistency  and  adherence  to 
principle  can  be  given  than  a  long  life  lUce  that  of  Carlyle, 
consistent  and  persistent,  and  adhering  unswervingly  to  the  great 
principles  whicn  he  has  always  advocated,  notwithstanding  all 
manner  of  obloquy  heaped  upon  him  by  writers  wise  in  their  own 
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eonceit,  and  reyiewers.  It  is  no  particular  merit  for  any  man  to 
prefer  losing  his  seat  to  proclaiming  himself  false ;  but  it  would  be 
an  immense  disgrace  to  himself  to  prefer  to  retain  his  seat  on  an 
ignominiuus  dereliction  from  duty  and  principle  such  as  that  indi* 
oated. 

W.  W.  strives  to  be  ingenious.  He  starts  with  quoting  one  of 
our  opening  sentences,  in  which  it  is  said  that  Carlyle  is  probably 
the  most  misunderstood  of  the  writers  of  the  present  day  ;  and  he 
forthwith  seeks  to  conyert  this  into  an  admission  that  Carlyle  is 
unintelligible, — i.  e.,  incapable  of  being  undefstood.  The  meaning 
of  the  sentence  referred  to  is  obvious.  Carlyle  is  perfectly  and 
easily  intelligible  to  all  except  to  those  who  start  with  the  foregone 
determination  not  to  understand,  as  it  appears  our  ioyentively 
inclined  opponent  has  done.  But  he  should  recollect  that  mopt 
great  men  are  misunderstood  in  the  age  in  which  they  live.  This 
IS  a  rule  almost  without  exception.  The  strenc^th  of  our  case 
enables  us  to  leave  the  would-be  sarcasms  of  W.  W.  to  their 
natural  fate  without  expediting  it.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
imagined  that  any  man  who  has  thought  upon  the  subject  will 
concur  with  him  in  his  opinion  that  **  manner  is  as  important  aa 
matter."  But  we  assert  that  Carlyle's  manner,  if  not  always 
elegant  according  to  the  standard  of  W.  W.'s  "  fastidiousness/'  i» 
peculiarly  suited  to  force  his  writings  into  the  mind  and  under- 
stand ing  of  ever^  reader,  and  was  probably  adopted  with  that 
object.  The  nicknames  of  which  W.  W.  complains  are  master- 
pieces, and  frequently  enable  one  to  ascertain  at  a  glance  the 
character  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  applied,  and  thus  their 
author  can  dispense  with  a  large  number  of  words.  We  beg  to 
assure  our  opponent  that,  according  to  H.  El.'s  opinion,  "  Sartor 
Besartus" — which,  by-the-bye,  seems  to  excite  W.  W.'s  ire  to  a 
remarkable  degree — is  *'  a  triumph  of  genius,"  and  stands  alone  in 
that  class  of  literature. 

We  may  perhaps  ease  some  of  W.  W.'s  "great  pain."  We 
express  no  "indiscriminate  admiration  "  for  Mr.  Carlyle,  nor  have 
we  been  misled  by  any  sophistry  on  his  part,  for  none  such  exists; 
and,  indeed,  we  should  feel  obliged  by  W.  W.  showing  us  a  little  of 
the  evidence  to  which  he  refers  when  he  says  we  have  been  "  evi- 
denily  subdued  by  the  novelty  rather  than  by  the  truths  of  the 
thoughts,"  Ac.  With  some— nay.  many— of  Mr.  Carlyle's  political 
and  theological  opinions  we  do  not  agree,  and  would  contend 
against  them  to  the  utmost ;  but  this  is  no  bar  to  the  opinion  to 
which  we  still  adhere,  that  he  is  by  far  a  greater  writer  than  Mae* 
aulay.  We  have  found  more  food  for  thought  in  one  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  essays  than  in  all  Macaulay 's  writings.  Even  were  we  to  con- 
cede that  for  which  Macaulay's  advocates  seem  most  to  contend,  we 
should  only  be  admitting  that  he  is  a  better  narrator  than  Carlyle. 
But  narrative — to  use  W.  W.'s  language — is  not  the  "complete 
duty  "  of  a  writer,  but,  on  the  contrary,  almost  the  least  important 
part.    We  need  say  nothing  further  of  the  "  French  Eevolutios."' 
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II  tpeala  for  itself,  ftbandantly  an  I  u&mistakably.  Bat  we  are 
father  Guriocia  to  aaoertain  how  W.  W.  has  discovered  whether  or 
not  H.  K/s  reading  is  extensive.  Possibly — nay,  probably,  judg- 
ing from  the  eridence  afforded  by  his  article — oar  reading  has  been 
as  extensive  as,  if  not  more  so  than,  that  of  our  opponent,  who 
should  reoolieot  that  this  kind  of  writing  will  never  entitle  him  to 
nak  as  a  debater,  and  much  less  as  a  ^reat  writer. 

In  oonchidiDg  our  remarks  on  W.  W.'s  paper,  we  must  protest 
against  the  insult  offered  to  oar  friend  R.  S.  by  W.  W.  K.  S.  has 
for  years  been  a  valuable,  and,  we  are  convinced,  a  valued  contri- 
butor to  this  Magaaine ;  and  we  trust  that  before  W.  W.  again 
enriehea  these  pages  he  will  mend  his  manner  as  well  as  liis 
matter ;  for  a  controversy  conducted  in  the  style  in  which  W.  W. 
has  indulged  cannot  be  of  profit  to  any  one. 

We  do  not  wish  to  say  anv thing  that  could  be  construed  in  the 
least  as  disparaging  ISd^aulay's  writinge.  That  he  was  a  great 
writer  we  frankly  admit,  and  should  be  very  sorry  to  hear  it 
denied.  Our  whole  point  is  that,  looking  at  what  a  writer  should 
be,  and  viewing  the  subject  in  all  its  aspects,  Carlyle  is  the  greater 
writer.  H.  K, 

HACAITI.1.T. — BBFLY. 

So  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  our  opening  article  on  this  im- 
portant debate  was  published  (August,  1867),  that  some  of  our 
leaders  may  have  forgotten  the  basis  selected  by  us  for  discussion, 
and  the  statement  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  incident  to  the  side  of 
the  debate  adopted  by  us  with  which  we  prefaced  our  remarks. 
The  bearing  of  these  remarks  on  the  solution  of  the  question  has 
had  but  scant  justice  done  to  it  by  our  opponents,  or  we  might 
have  had  a  more  animated  debate ;  indeed,  so  long  was  the  interval 
which  took  place  before  the  introduction  of  the  second  set  of  papers 
(November,  1867),  that  we  fancied  it  was  about  to  lapse  or  collapse. 
Though  lacking  in  animation  and  closeness  of  antagonism,  I  think 
it  may  justly  be  said  that  few  of  our  recent  debates  have  shown 
such  a  mastery  of  the  main  facts  and  elements  of  the  question  as 
kas  been  exhibited  in  this  one.  The  article  of  H.  £. — of  which 
we  shall  speak  again,  however — is  air  admirable  one  as  an  intro* 
dnction  to  the  study  of  Carlyle's  works,  and  shows  a  good  deal  of 
ohtical  appreciation ;  that  of  K.  S.,  despite  the  sneer  of  W.  W.,  is, 
is  a  literary  production,  ingenious  and  clever ;  if  we  think  E.  N.  A. 
ounre  pointed  and  polished,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  we  take 
ft  friendly  view  of  it  because  it  is  on  our  side.  G.  M.  S.,  my  fellow* 
ohampion  for  Maeaulay,  does  efficient  work,  though,  if  we  dare 
▼snture  to  say  it,  a  little  ramblingly,  and  with  too  litUe  regard  to  the 
exigencies  of  discussion,  which  requires  measured  words  as  a  duel 
squires  measured  swords.  For  this  criticism  I(shall  give  G.  M.  S. 
^  revenge  of  quoting  Shakspere  against  myself: — 

**  A  Mend  should  bear  a  friend's  infirmities." 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

**  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults.** 
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H.  W.,  howerer,  quite  outmatclieB  him,  and,  as  we  shall  show* 
lays  himself  open  to  not  a  few  objections ;  but  as  a  set-off  on  this 
head  we  must  confess  that  W.  W.  is,  if  not  flippant,  ^et  fast-youns* 
mannish,  although,  as  his  arguments  are  much  supenor  to  his  style* 
we  may  hope  better  things  of  him.  He  is  probably  the  leaddng 
character  in  some  debating  society  in  which  stinging  words  are 
more  effective  than  thinking.  £.  D.  is  modest,  but  inane,  and  adds 
little  to  the  argument  in  Carlyle's  favour,  though  he  excites  a 
favourable  impression  regarding  himself,  from  his  calm  and  mode- 
rate tone.  P.  B.  and  "  Common  Sense  "  are  less  argumentative 
then  they  might  have  been,  but  both  show  considerable  ability  as 
writers,  and  have  extended  the  grounds  offered  for  consideration. 
W.'s  earnest  and  thoughtful  pen  we  did  not  expect  to  find  engaged 
in  glorifying  Carlyle.  The  influence  of  the  man  whom  he  looka 
on  as  a  teacher  and  prophet,  on  John  Sterling,  A.  J.  Scott,  F.  D. 
Maurice,  and  others,  should  have  given  cause  for  pause  before  W. 
spoke  of  him  in  the  favourable  terms  he  has  done.  E>.  M.  A.  is  too 
depreciatory  of  Macaulay,  and  is  somewhat  cynical  in  his  judgment. 
All  combined,  however,  these  papers  cannot  fail  to  throw  much 
light  on  the  subject  of  this  discussion — not  only  in  regard  to  the 
elements  of  greatness  in  a  writer,  and  the  proportions  of  greatness 
claimed  by  each  advocate  for  his  own  favourite  author,  but  alao  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  writers  whose  reputation  is  under  debate,  their 
literary  qualifications,  and  the  power  and  energy  with  which  they 
think  and  persuade.  This  we  look  upon  as  a  matter  of  great 
moment ;  for  controversy  has  not  for  its  province  the  settling  of 
debatable  questions,  but  the  complete  statement  and  advocacy  of 
what  may  be  said  in  favour  of  either  side  of  the  topic  engaging 
attention.  The  reader  is  the  judge  before  whom  we  plead,  and  if 
we  bring  due  witnesses  before  him,  allowing  the  counsel  on  the 
opposite  side  to  cross-examine  them,  and  then  present  what  appear 
to  us  to  be  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  our  maintenance  of  the 
opinions  we  express,  we  shall  do  all  that  we  can  to  enable  him  to 
*•  judge  righteous  judgment."  It  is  with  no  intent,  therefore,  of 
adjudicating  finally  on  this  important  question  that  we  now  com- 
mence our  reply  to  the  observations  made  by  our  opponents. 

H.  K.  asserts  that  "  the  subjects  chosen  by  the  latter  (Carlyle) 
of  themselves  are  sufficient  to  entitle  the  writer  to  the  greater  pro- 
minence,"— August,  1867,  p.  92.  We  may  join  issue  upon  this  at 
once.  The  biographical  essays  of  Macaulay  refer  to  such  men  as 
these : — Miltnn,  MachiavelU.Bunyan,  Byron.  Dr.  Johnson,  Hampden, 
Burleigh,  Walpole,  Chatham,  Macintosh,  Bacon,  Sir  Wm.  Temple, 
Clive,  Hastings,  Pitt, Leigh  Hunt,  Addison,  Lord  Holland,  Frederick 
the  Great.  Dante,  Petrarch,  Dry  den,  Atterbury,  Goldsmith.  Mira- 
beau,  Bar^re,  &c. ;  those  of  Carlyle  are  Bichter,  Werner,  Goethe, 
Bums,  Heyne,  Voltaire,  Novalis,  Schiller,  Dr.  Johnson,  Diderot, 
Edward  Irving,  Cagliostro,  Mirabean,  Sir  W.  Scott,  Yamhagen 
Von  Ense,  Baiilie  the  Covenanter,  Dr.  Franoia,  John  Sterlmg, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  &o.     On  comparing  these  subjects  together  I 
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onfesB  that  I  cannot  see  any  great  help  they  give  as  in  rej^rd 
the  question  at  issue.    Of  them  we  say,-— 

^  *'  Write  thorn  together,  those  are  as  fair  as  these, 
"^^  Sound  them,  thej  do  become  the  moath  as  well, 

^.  Weigh  them,  they  are  as  heavy ;  conjure  with  them, 

^L  Macaulay's  start  our  spirits  as  much  as  Carljle's." 

^  compare  the  merits  of  the  essays,  &o.,  themselves,  we 

^ip  *e  in  far  our  of  the  writer  whose  fame  we  champion. 

^  '^tions  are  indeed  full  of  quaint  thought,  and  striking 

^  and  un-English  expression,   of  sudden  gleams  of 

%  A  .are  descriptive  passages;  but  they  are  irregular,  fit- 

*  lous,  and  not  laid  out  for  communicating  information, 

dulay's,  on  the  contrary,  we  have,  in  splendid  mosaic,  solid 
iig,  classic  taste,  intellectual  insight,  eloquence,  research,  ima* 
aation,  sound  reflection,  logical  thought,  and  exquisite  repro* 
ductire  capacity.  Besides  these  qualities,  which  are  most  valuable, 
we  have  a  most  condensed  mode  of  supplying  information-soften 
as  much  in  a  single  page  as  would  give  reputation  to  a  whole 
volume.  How  briUiantly  the  facta  are  narrated !  how  fittingly  they 
are  arranged !  how  splendidly  are  the  pictures  drawn !  how  many  of 
the  results  of  wide  reading  and  elaoorate  thought  are  given  in 
brief  space !  and  on  all  how  much  critical,  philosophical,  and  histo- 
rical lore  and  acumen  are  compacted  into  his  pages !  No  one  who 
studies  Macaulay's  works  can  fail  to  find  the  labour  expended  in 
doing  so  otherwise  than  amply  rewarded  by  the  benefit  reaped  in 
the  process.  Carlyle  can  bear  no  comparison  with  Macaulay  for 
instractiyeness,  and  his  delineations  of  character  are  not  brought 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  reader  with  the  felicity,  and 
truthfulness,  and  captivating  interest  with  which  Macaulay  dis- 
poses and  paints  his  portraits  of  the  great  men  of  the  past. 

We  are  next  challenged  by  H.  K.  to  produce  from  the  works  of 
Macaulay  an  equal  to  Carljle's  essay  entitled  '*  Characteristics  " 
(August,  1867,  p.  92).  Has  H.  K.  forgotten  the  most  striking  and 
admirable  paper  on  philosophy  which  has  appeared  during  the  present 
century,  Macaulay's  "  Lord  Bacon  '*  P  H.  K.  thinks  that  •*  one  of 
the  greatest  qualities  for  a  writer  to  possess  is  originality  "  (p.  93). 
In  this  we  do  not  agree  with  him.  In  originality  any  madman 
can  outmatch  a  tliousand  poets,  and  nothing  is  li^o  original  in 
thought  as  a  lie.  Ten  thousand  thousand  ways  of  error  open  to  each 
thinker,  truth  has  only  one.  Originality,  is  therefore,  far  more  easily 
attained  than  truthful  accuracy  and  common-sense  correctness. 
Hence  H.  K.  will  see  that  there  are  really  better  qualities  that  a 
writer  can  possess  than  originality ;  and  while  he  gives  the  palm  of 
originality  to  Thomas  Carlyle,  I  claim  for  Macaulay  common- 
sense  truthfulness.  Could  a  greater  mistake  have  been  made  con- 
eeming  j^y  writer  than  H.  K.  makes  when  he  says,  **  Sugges- 
tiveness  is  a  quality  of  which  we  think  Macaulay  is  almost,  it'  not 
e&tiiely  devoid."    He  over-teems  with  suggeativeness.    Metaphor 
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and  aotitheteR  sparkle  ftlosg  his  pages  like  dewdrops  on  a  May 
XDorniiif;,  and  these  are  the  rery  highest  forms  of  suggestiveness. 
AllasioDS  are  in  no  modern  works  so  numerous  and  so  appropriate  as 
they  are  in  the  works  of  Macanlay.  Had  he  not  been  a  suggestiye 
writer  could  he  hare  composed  **  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne  "  P 
Could  any  man  be  at  once  biographer,  historian,  critical  essayist, 
orator,  legist,  and  poet — popular,  too,  in  all — unless  he  were  a  sug- 
gestive writer?  Truly  it  is  his  suggestiveness  that  astonishes. 
He  brings  to  bear  upon  erery  topic  so  great  an  amount  of  mforom* 
tion,  such  an  aptitude  of  judgment  and  philosophic  cultare»  so 
great  an  amount  of  illustrativeness,  such  a  masterly  amy  of  the 
facts  concerning  it,  that  his  productions  are  gorgeous  as  eathednl 
windows  shining  on  the  purest  statuary,  the  grandest  architecture, 
and  the  most  admirable  paintings,  while  down  the  ample  aialea  the 
mightiest  miracles  of  music  roll  upon  the  ear.  He  oapttTatea  the 
heart  while  convincing  the  judgment,  and  by  the  force,  spleBdonr, 
and  briliianoy  of  his  thoughts,  astonishes,  enraptures,  elevateB,  and 
refines. 

H.  K.  thinks  that  Carlyle  excels  Macaulay  as  an  historian.  To 
this  we  demur ;  Carlyle  is  much  more  of  an  essayist,  we  bad  all  but 
said  pamphleteer,  than  an  historian.  How  crude  and  ineffectiye  is 
his  introduction  to  "  Frederick,"  filling  a  whole  volume  without 
getting  his  hero  beyond  baby  clothes !  and  how  prosy,  episodical, 
and  tediously  talkative — notwithstanding  the  many  elegances  and 
eloquences  it  contains — is  the  entire  work  !  May  we  not  just  hint 
that  Carlyle's  consciousness  gives  a  different  verdict  than  the  judg- 
ment of  H.  K.  P  Had  he  believed  that  he  was  equal  to  Macaulay 
as  an  historian,  would  he  have  left  the  **  Story  of  the  Puritans  "  to 
be  told  by  the  Lord  of  Eothley  Temple,  while  he  betook  himself  to 
be  the  panegyrist  of  **  Frederick '"  P  He  saw  that  Macaulay  had 
amply  preoccupied  the  field,  and  thus  tacitly  he  yielded  him  pre* 
eminence.  '*  Frederick  "  is  a  colossal  mistake,  not  a  gigantic 
success,  and  its  author  has  endeavoured  by  bulk  of  canvas  and 
strength  of  colour  to  give  his  hero  an  appearance  of  greatness 
which  he  did  not  really  possess.  Besides,  may  we  not  here  hoist  H.  K.* 
with  his  own  petard  P  for  if  the  choice  of  subject  show  fatness 
in  the  writer,  which  of  us  will  not  give  the  palm  to  the  writer  who 
seeks  to  elucidate  the  history  of  his  own  country,  and  make  the 
world  marvel  at  the  recital,  rather  than  to  him  who  praises  its 
enemies,  and  cries  up  its  rivals  and  opponents  P 

Unluckily  for  the  interest  he  has  in  hand,  H.  K.  has  mentioned 
Carlyle's  "  Chartism,"  "  Past  and  Present,"  "  Latter-Day  Ban- 
phlets,"  &c.,  to  which  we  may  add,  as  of  a  like  nature,  his  oontriha* 
tions  to  dfacmillan's  Magazine  on  the  American  Question,  and  oa 
"  Shooting  ^Niagara,  and  After,"  since  reissued  in  a  pamphlet 
form.  These  works  seem  to  justify  the  following  strong  oensoro 
of  their  author,  which  we  commend  not  only  to  H.  K.'s,  bnt  to  our 
readers'  attention : — 

**  Ko  one  class  is  spared  from  his  catalogue  of  nuisances  that '  ofRmd  the 
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ran*  and  *  cry  out  for  burial.'  All  is  rottenness  and  disorder  in  the  Fooial 
fabric ;  all  is  speedily  falling  back  to  cliaos.  With  iDarrellous  inconsistenoy, 
the  man  who  sees  such  gnxce  and  goodneds  in  every  form  of  human  worship — 
though  its  incense  bo  the  fame  of  posflion,  and  its  rites  the  solemnisation  of 
cruelty  and  lust — sees  only  gilded  vice  and  unmitigated  folly  in  every  walk 
and  institution  of  civilized  life.  Falling  from  the  mad  prophetic  rant  of 
his  former  works,  he  is  here  exhibited,  not  as  the  Cassandra^  but  as  the 
T^erwtet  of  tlie  age ;  standing  in  turn  over  every  silent  group  of  labourers 
in  this  earnest  century  and  most  earnest  country,  and  voiding  his  un- 
wholesome abuse  equally  over  all.  |In  these  pages  every  time-honoured 
virtue  that  adorns  humanity  meets  with  indignant  denial  or  scornful  de- 
preciation. Philanthropy  i^  maudlin,  and  benevolence  is  weakness,  and 
industry  is  avarioe,  and  statesmanship  is  trickery,  and  liberty  a  chimera, 
and  religion,  cant.  England  is  especially  the  target  of  Mr.  Carlyle*s 
•com  ;  the  British  constitution  is  the  choicest  specimen  of  folly  which  the 
sun  beholds  in  all  this  great  '  museum  of  absurdities.'  Indeed,  almost  the 
only  preference  of  a  positive  kind  which  may  be  gathered  from  this  book, 
made  up  as  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  inexplicable  hatreds  and  dislikes,  is 
the  author's  hearty  preference  of  a  good,  strong,  iron  despotism,  to  the 
mosti  elaborate  and  well-balanced  constitutional  government.  Nothing 
seems  to  irritate  him  so  much  as  the  words  *  emancipation,'  *  enfranchise- 
ment,' 'liberty,'  'voluntary  principle.*  Prison  visiting  and  melioration 
▼ery  evidently  disgust  him ;  and  as  to  slavery,  so  cordial  is  his  regret  for 
the  decadence  of  that  ancient  institution,  that  he  seems  to  emulate  the 
seal  of  poor  Bosvrell,  who  declared  that  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  would 
be  to  *  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind.'  "* 

We  have  now  pretty  well  gone  over  all  the  more  noticeable 
points  in  H.  K-'s  paper,  which  we  confess  is  an  able  one,  and  doea 
bim  much  credit  by  the  choicencss  of  its  extracts  and  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  slyle.  The  leading  paper  in  rvery  sense,  our  objec- 
tions to  it  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  bestowing  an  examina- 
tion so  lengthy  on  any  of  its  coadjutors.  H.  S.  comes  next  into 
the  field.  We  would  suggest  to  him  that  we  have  not  only  to 
inquire  *' which  takes  the  most  profound  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  subject,"  but  beyond  all,  which  takes  the  view  most  accordant 
with  truth  ?  Carlyle  does  not  write  the  history  of  the  "  French 
Sevolution/'  he  does  not  even  give  a  -biography  of  "  Oliver  Crom- 
well," which  can  be  intelligible  to  those  who  have  not  previously 
been  made  acquainted  from  other  sources  with  the  main  course  of  the 
events  of  which  he  writes.  I  recollect  once,  in  crossing  the  German 
Ocean,  reading  Lord  Lytton's  "liichelieu"  not  far  distant  from 
the  furnace  of  the  steamer;  every  now  and  again,  as  the  furnace 
man  fed  the  fire,  a  dazzling  outHash  of  light  burst  luridly  red  upon 
the  page,  and  anon  a  blackness  that  looked  like  darkness  fell  on 
the  page  when  the  furnace  door  was  shut.  Carlyle's  '*  French 
devolution  *'  always  reminds  me  of  that  reading  within  the  range  of 
the  fitful  outgleams  and  sudden  glares  of  the  steamer's  firelight, 
and  in  aach  ciroamatances  that  in  proportion  to  the  brilliancy  of 

*  "Essays  on  English  Literature,"  by  Thomas  McNicoU,  M.E.C.S., 
**  On  the  Writings  of  Mr.  Carlyle,"  p.  155. 
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the  fire  flare  is  the  black  darkness  which  falls  upon  the  page.  la 
nothing  are  the  writings  of  Thomas  Carlyle  more  tantalizing  than 
in  the  fitful  irregularity  of  style  and  of  narrative,  and  the  erratie 
and  wayward  self-will  with  which,  disregarding  altogether  the 
interest  and  comfort  of  the  reader,  he  skips  about  from  place  and 
•circumstance,  from  story  to  sneer,  from  remark  to  reverie,  and 
from  narrative  referriog  to  the  past  to  allusion  to  or  criticiBm  of 
the  present,  or  Cassandra-like  vaticinations  of  the  future,  and  the 
ills  that  are  boded  in  it. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  B.  S.  considers  it  right  to  speak  of  Car- 
lyle's  '*  solemn  assertion  of  the  responsibilities  or  existence " 
(I^ovember,  1867,  p.  349) ;  and  on  tnis  point  we  are  still  more 
sorry  to  see  that  W .  coincides  with  him  when  he  says  that  "  Car- 
lyle has  toned  the  thou|;ht  of  his  generation,  and  given  an  upward 
impulse  to  its  preaching,  literature,  and  art "  (April,  1868,  p.  258). 
This  is  an  opinion  that  can  scarcely  be  maintained  in  the  face  of 
the  very  general  opinion  of  adherents  of  all  churches  that  Carlyle 
has  been  the  most  thorough  advocate  of  scepticism  that  has  arisea 
in  our  age.  The  following  quotation  refers  to  this  phase  of  the 
question : — 

'*  But  it  is  most  important  to  know  the  nature  and  extent  of  Mr.  Car- 
]yIo*8  influence  in  the  religious  or  serious  world,  and  especially  among 
those  ardent  spirits  who  are  ready  to  follow  the  most  daring  leader  into 
the  spiritual  mysteries  of  our  nature.  His  social  views  are  not  likely  to 
have  great  weight  with  practical  men  till  they  shall  be  more  clearly  defined, 
and  by  this  means  better  understood.  But  it  is  not  tims  with  regard  to 
his  religious  speculations ;  for,  strangely  enough,  men  do  not  extend  the 
necessity  of  that  practical  wisdom  to  the  personal  affairs  of  the  soul,  which 
they  fail  not  to  recognise  in  matters  of  merely  temporal  concern.  In  the 
latter  case  a  man  soon  becomes  convinced  that,  if  he  look  not  after  his  own 
business,  he  cannot  share  the  general  prosperity,  though  he  admire  and 
appreciate  it  never  so  much.  But  how  mi^ny  are  there  who  indulge  an 
intemperate  curiosity  as  to  the  nature  of  the  human  spirit — its  origin,  and 
essence,  and  character,  and  destiny — who  yet  feel  no  paramount  interest  in 
the  safety  of  their  own !  Of  God,  too,  they  lia?e  a  certoin  strange  desire 
to  know  much  that  must  remain  unknown  till  we  can  '  see  Him  as  He  is  j ' 
but  to  seek  a  preparation  for  that  transforming  vision — by  ascertaining 
His  favour,  and  their  personal  relationship  to  Him,  and  seeking  first  a 
renewal  of,  and  then  a  perpetual  growth  in,  His  image  and  likeness — seems 
never  to  occur  to  them  as  the  first  and  highest  point  for  their  consideration, 
the  chief  nnd  only  wisdom  of  every  individual  soul  of  man.  It  is  to  this 
class  of  minds  that  the  writings  of  Mr.  Carlyle  are  especially  alluring. 
Wandering  after  a  forbidden  knowledge,  and  scarcely  expecting  to  be  made 
certain  or  satisfied,  they  do  not  quarrel  with  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
his  excursions  into  the  mysteries  of  being,  dazsling  but  unproductive  as 
they  ar«%.  Reverting  the  divinely  appointed  order,  they  neglect  to  taste 
first  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  soon  find  the  bitter  fruit  of  that  other  tree  to 
be  the  knowledge  of  their  own  mortality  and  misery,  and  the  oblivion  oC 
all  divine  and  saving  truth."* 

«  Thomas  M'Nicoll's  **  Sisays,"  p.  156. 
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That  we  are  not  mistaken  in  assigninjB^  this  injurioQS  tendency  to 
the  writingii  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  "  Life  of  John  Sterling  *'  is  evi- 
dence patent  enough  to  ererybody  and  sad  euough  to  think  upon. 
But  we  are  forti6ed  in  this  idea  by  the  opinions  of  many  writers^ 
though  we  can  only  quote  just  now  from  a  publication  which  has 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Srangelical  Alliance  for  its  publica- 
tion and  extensive  distribution: — 

"  In  speaking  of  Mr.  CarWIe  in  thia  connection  we  are  to  be  understood 
rather  as  indicating  the  religious  bearing  of  much  of  his  writings,  than 
sisigning  him  a  definite  place  in  a  particular  category.    There  is  no  great 
writer  in  modem  times  who  is  ever  speaking  of  men's  beliefs  or  unbeliefs, 
of  whom  it  is  more  difficult  to  say  precisely  what  his  own  belief  or  un- 
belief if.     John  Foster  once  said  (wbetlier  wisely  or  unwisely  we  leave  the 
reader  to  judge)  that  it  would  at  any  time  be  a  great  luxury  to  him  to 
accompany  a  few  athletic  men  with  poleaxes  among  the  monuments  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  to  be  most  Tigorously  wielded,  with  ju^t  here  and 
there  an  omission,  in  a  process  which  we  might  imagioe.    Mr.  Carlyle  has  a 
like  loxury  in  Tigorously  wielding  his  poleaxe  agamst  our  churches,  as  if 
they  were  *mere  cases  of  article;*  and  against  our  Bible  creeds, as  if 
they  were  no  better  than  *  extinct  traditions,'  '  unbelievabilitiee,'  '  wom-ont 
symbolisms,  reminiscences,  and  simulacra.*     We  might  easily  conjecture 
what  Foster's  excepted  instances  among  the  sculptured  memorials  would 
hire  been,  but  we  are  without  ground  on  which  to  conjecture  the  exceptions, 
if  exceptions  there  be,  in  the  case  of  Carlyle.     Multitudes  of  good  men  read 
his  writinge  with  strong  suspicions  that  under  the  cover  of  assailing  the. 
shams,  hypocrisies,  and  formalities,  of  which  there  are  unhappily  too  many 
in  the  church  as  well  as  in  the  world,  he  is  assailing  the  verr  Bible  trud^ 
itself;  and   these   suspicions  are  certainly  not  weakened  by  his  last  inte- 
resting work,  *  The  Life  of  John  Sterling.'    We  know  that  he  has  said, 
'  Adieu,  O  Church ;  thy  road  is  that  way,  mine  is  this :  in  God's  name, 
sdieu ! '    We  know  that  he  does  worship  in  '  the  great  cathedrsl  of  im- 
mensity,' and  acknowledge  '  the  supreme  silences,'  *  the  destinies  and  the 
immensities,'  and  *  the  eternities,'  and  that  he  is  apt  to  regard  our  Christian 
bcliefii  as  a  '  stealing  into  heaven  by  sticking  ostrich-like  our  head  into 
faUaciee  on  earth.'     But  beyond  this  we  know  nothing  positively.     We 
are  not  going,  then,  to  write  him  down  pantheist.     But  he  has  given  us 
oecasion  to  say  that  the  tendency  of  much  of  what  he  has  written  is  panthe- 
ittiosl.    He  does  not,  indeed,  say  anything  so  offensive  on  the  subject  of 
Christianity  as  his  admirer,  Mr.  Emerson.    He  never  speaks  of  it  as  *  an 
Ssstem  monarchy,  bailt  by  indolence  and  fear,'  nor  charges  it  with  the 
radical  defeet  of  dwelling  with  noxious  exaggeration  about  the  person  of 
Jeans.    But  we  are  at  a  loss  to  gather  any  better  religion  from  his  pages 
than  a  kind  of  man-worship.   He  sees  GK)d-like  principles  in  human  nature, 
especially  in  great  and  earnest  men  who  have  made  any  impression  on  the 
world,  and  he  falls  down  himself,  and  calls  upon  others  to  fall  down  and 
do  them  homage.    Moses  and  Zoroaster,  Jesus  Christ  and  Mahomet,  Saul 
of  T^ua  and  Paul  the  apostle,  were,  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  alike 
divinely  inspired  men.    His  hero-worship  points  to  the  Emerson  doctrine 
of  the  soul.    He  says  virtually,  what  the  American  says  openly,  that  the 
doetrine  of  the  divine  nature  suffers  perversion  in  being  attributed  to  one 
ortwo  persona,  and  denied  to  others.     God  in  man,  not  exclusively  in  the 
man  Christ  Jesus,  but  Gk>d  in  every  man  in  whom  appear  greatness  and 
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earnestness,  seems  to  be  the  religion  of  this  hero-worship.  Literature,  in 
short,  with  him  is  religion  ;  and  *  the  true  sovereign  souls '  of  literature, 
the  Gocthes  and  so  on,  are  tlie  true  prophets  and  gospel  preachers.  The 
contents  of  religion  are  accordingly  regnrded  by  the  men  of  this  school  as 
found  within  tlie  man,  not  coming  to  the  man  from  without ;  the  soul  is  a 
revelatioa  to  itself.  Smerson  has  said,  *  It  is  not  instruction,  but  provo- 
cation that  I  can  receive  from  another  soul.  What  he  announces  I  mu«t 
find  true  in  me,  or  wholly  reject. ;  and  on  his  word,  or  as  his  second,  be 
he  who  he  may,  I  can  accept  nothing.'  And  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  *  the 
Mal[er's  laws,  whether  they  are  promulgated  in  Sinai  thunder,  to  the  ear  or 
imagination,  or  quite  otherwise  promulgated,  arc  the  laws  of  God ;  transoend- 
ent,  everlasting,  imperatively  demanding  obedience  from  all  men.  This, 
without  any  thunder,  or  with  never  so  much  thunder,  thou,  if  there  be  any 
soul  left  in  thee,  canst  know  of  a  truth.  The  universe,  I  say,  is  made  by 
law ;  the  great  soul  of  the  world  is  just,  and  not  unjust.  .  .  .  Rituals, 
liturgies,  credos,  Sinai  thunder, — I  know  more  or  less  the  history  of  these, 
the  rise,  progress,  decline,  and  fall  of  these.  Can  thunder,  from  uU  the 
thirty-two  azimuths,  repeated  daily  for  centuries  of  years,  make  God's 
laws  more  God*like  to  me  ?  Brother,  no.  Perhaps  I  am  grown  to  be  a 
man  now,  and  do  not  need  the  thunder  and  the  terror  any  longer.  Perhaps 
I  am  above  being  frightened ;  perhaps  it  is  not  fear,  but  reverence  alone 
that  shall  now  lead  me.  Bevelatious,  inspirations  ?  Yes ;  and  thy  own 
God-created  soul,  dost  thou  not  call  that  a  revelation? '  He  tells  ua  that 
religion  is  *  no  Morrison's  pill  from  without,'  but  a  clearing  of  the  inner 
light  or  moral  conscience,  a  re-awakeninn;  of  our  own  selves  from  within; 
the  world  has  looked  to  the  revelation  without,  but  it  was  *  when  its  beard 
was  not  grown  as  now.'  And  with  a  sneer  at  the  old  churches  and  the  old 
creeds  he  says,  '  What  the  light  of  your  mind,  which  is  the  direct  inspi- 
ration of  the  Almighty,  pronounces  incredible — that,  in  God's  name,  leave 
uncredited  ;  at  your  peril  do  not  try  believing  that.'  When  auch  talk  as 
this  is  indulged  in,  the  law  and  the  testimony  is  little  valued.  HiCr.  Carlyle, 
accordingly,  is  disposed  to  make  sincerity  or  earnestuesa  the  test  of  truth 
and  moral  greatness.  Christianity  is  thus  reduced  from  its  high  position 
OB  the  only  true  religion,  to  a  level  with  the  other  religions  of  tho  earth, 
and  what  a  man  honestly  believes  and  really  practises  is  counted  a  good 
orthodox  creed.  The  revelation  is  made  within  the  man,  and  the  outer 
light  is  respected  only  in  so  far  as  it  agrees  with  the  inner  light.  All  this 
comes  from  a  dreamy  exaggerated  notion  about  the  soul.  Mr.  Carlyle 
does  not  eay,  with  Proudhon  and  Emerson,  that  the  highest  being  is  man, 
and  thus  make  theology  anthropology,  but  much  of  what  he  does  say  looks 
in  thiit  direction.  And  his  style  of  expression  is  frequently  auch  as  to  lead 
many  of  his  indiscriminating  admirers  to  that  position,  or  to  strengthen 
those  in  it  who  already  occupy  it.  He  does  not  stop  with  scowling  upon 
the  formalism  of  the  age,  and  calling  upon  men  to  be  honest,  earnest,  and 
active,  but  the  scowl  seems  turned  towards  Christianity  and  its  evidences 
as  a  body  of  fact  lying  witliout.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  a  natural  lever* 
ence  for  what  is  great  and  good  in  any  of  our  race,  but  the  great  with 
him  becomes  divine  or  God-like.  In  a  mighty  intellect  we  recognise  thid 
presence  and  power  of  the  divinity.  And  for  such  be  claims  something  Mk» 
worship  or  religious  admiration.  His  hero-worship  is  jurt  a  kind  of 
intellectual  pantheism.  It  i^  preaching  up,  tliough  in  a  somewhat  diflbrent 
way  from  the  men  of  the  Emerson  school,  the  doctrine  of  the  dimity  of 
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the  80uL  Macb  as  Mr.  Carlyle  ia  to  be  admired  for  his  original  vigorous 
thinking,  his  liberal  and  independent  cast  of  mind,  and  hia  wish  to  raise  up 
among  us  an  earnest  race  of  men,  we  cannot  but  deprecate  the  religious 
tendency  of  a  great  deal  that  he  has  written  as  pantheistical " 

Tbis  is  a  very  serioiw  cbarge  againRt  Carlyle ;  no  such  accusa- 
tion can  be  substantiated  a.!;:;ainst  Macaulay,  whoso  Christiaa 
cburchmanship  remains  unchallengeable.  This  is  not  what  H.  W. 
calls  exciting  against  him  the  odium  tJieologicum^  it  is  a  statement 
of  a  sad  fact ;  ^.  M.  A.  (p.  263)  admits  it,  and  claims  honour  to 
him  for  it. 

Carlyle's  works  are  indeed  those  of  a  man  of  p;eniuB,  though  it 
is  of  a  genius  distraught  and  misled,  self-willed  and  erratic; 
mighty  is  the  fascination  of  his  style,  and  his  earnestness  operates 
like  the  suction  of  a  whirlpool  on  those  who  are  easily  stirred  and 
moved.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  light  that  leads  him  astray  is 
light  from  heaven,  but  we  are  afraid  it  is  too  lurid  and  mystical 
for  that.  Genius  is  a  dreadful  as  well  as  a  glorious  gift,  and  it  has 
terrible  responsibilities  attached  to  its  possession.  It  saddens  us 
to  think  that  he  who  might  have  done  so  much  in  the  constructive 
and  the  instructive  in  literature,  should  have  shown  himself  so 
much  of  a  destructive — so  great  a  denouncer  of  shams  and  shames 
as  to  have  left  us  little  hope  or  inducement  to  effort  or  pro- 
gress. Macaulay  bids  us  build  up  and  repair,  Carlyle  exhorts  us 
to  poll  down  in  despair,  and  we  take  the  former  to  be  a  greater 
writer  than  the  latter.  M.  T. 


Chuist  the  Tbuth  xs  Human  Live  aio)  £xf  bbiekce. — "  Ist,  human 

life  is  truth,  and  not  a  lie,  when  it  is  consistent  with  itself. 

2iid,  human  life  is  truth,  and  not  a  He,  when  it  performs  what  it  promises. 
Bnt  does  human  life  ever  perform  what  it  promises  ?  Has  it  ever  yet  done 
80  in  the  experience  of  any  human  being  ?  No,  never.  Sin  has  conyertcd 
our  fife  from  troth  into  a  lie — ever  promising,  but  never  performing.  This 
Toa  have  often  found,  ye  who  havo  been  enanurcd  by  its  enchanting  pros- 
paels,  and  dflhided  by  its  allnring  promises.  It  pictured  forth  to  you  and 
pfomiaed  bappinets,  but  happiness  has  never  come  to  you.  Happiness  has 
often,  as  you  thought,  been  within  your  grasp :  you  sometimes  thought 
yea  taaed  it  and  enjoyed  it.  But  how  long  ?  Only  for  a  fleeting  moment. 
The  piontiaad  happinesa  was  no  sooner  felt  than  it  fled— no  sooner  tasted 
than  it  was  swallowed  down,  and  became  bitterness  and  disappointment. 
Lifethua  provad  itself  to  be  false  to  you  as  to  all.  But  would  you  cease 
to  be  ensnared  by  its  deceitful  promises  ?  Would  you  have  life  promise 
nothing  but  what  it  will  perform  ?  Would  you  liaye  it  both  promise  and 
perform  infinitely  more  and  better  than  it  now  does  or  can  do  P  Then  let 
Christ  the  Truth  become  incorporated  with  your  life ;  let  Him  have  His 
place  in  its  centre ;  let  Him  transform,  mould,  and  fashion  it  by  the  truth 
which  He  is,  and  by  the  truth  which  He  reveals  ;  and  what  will  follow  ?  what 
will  liie  become?  It  will  become  a  living  to  6od«  and  a  discipline  for 
etoraity ;  and  that  change  will  of  itself  make  life  consistent  with  itself — 
w31  make  it  from  shadow  become  substance — from  a  false  become  a^trutbt. 
ful  promiser.  •  Live  to  God,  and  you  shall  hve,*— i.  e.,  you  shall  cnior  h*^«^^ 
and  never  die."— 2^  late  Mev.  Geo.  n-^'^. 
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Soiling  ilgtoarlr. 


SIB  DAVID  BBBWSTBK,  K.H..  F.R.S.L.  &  E.,  M.A., 

M.D.,  LL,D.«  D.C.L.,  &o,,  &c, 

Tbitb  science  is  the  interpretation  to  tKe  intellect  of  tlie  appear- 
ances of  Ddtnre.^  It  accepts  the  impressions  made  on  the  senses^ 
as,  for  them,  raHd,  and  as  in  themselves  fitted  for  practical  life; 
bnt  it  does  not  rest  satisfied  that  all  is  known  about. natnre,  when 
the  senses  hare  been  affected  by  the  magnificent  pictures  which 
creation  constructs  for  their  delight.  Sense  accepts,  acquiesces, 
and  admires,  but  despairs ;  while  science  receives,  xealizes,  criti* 
cises,  inquires,  and  hopes.  Sense  deadens,  science  quickens ;  sense 
seeks  enjoyment  only/  science  longs  for  emplovment  as  well  aa 
delight.  Existence  is  to  be  understood,  and  the  oeauty  as  well  aa 
the  order  of  nature  suggests  that  it  is  not  a  dead  aggregate,  but  an. 
of ganic  unity  ever  engaged  in  evolving  phenomeiui,  and  fsi^ioning 
itself  intb  new  manifestations  in  which  utility  and  ornament  eo- 
ordinate  and  co-operate.  It  demands,  therefore,  to  be  viewed  as  m 
system.  But  is  the  contemplatist  to  be  contented  only  to  con* 
catenate  appearances  into  intellectual  unity,  confining  himaelf  to 
that  which  hes  within  experience,  or  is  he  to  accept  experience  as 
a  sign  of  something  beyond  itself,  and  to  look  through  to  the  inde- 
finite and  the  changeable  for  the  infinite  and  the  changeless,  till 
contemplation  merges  into  worship  P 

Sir  David  Brewster  looked  at  nature  as  a  divine  temple,  in  which 
dutiful  work  could  be  associated  with  beautiful  wisdom  and  eon* 
Bociated  with  spiritual  worship.  He  had  an  exquisitely  aeute,  aa 
well  as  a  thoroughly  reverent  eye^  Law,  design,  benousence,  and 
love  seemed  to  him  to  beam  out  of  every  object  in  nature,  and  to 
proclaim  a  presiding  and  providing  Dei^.  As  one  of  the  prinoea 
of  science,  he  did  fealty  to  the  supreme  Sovereign  and  Dispoaeor  of 
events  and  things.  True  science  was  with  him  the  seeing  of  the 
working  of  God  in  faith,  and  imitating  it  with  patience.  The 
Word  and  the  world  were  to  him  books  written  by  the  same  Law> 
giver;  the  one  ref^lating  and  harmonising  the  moral  nature  of 
man,  so  that  it  might  be  brought  into  accord  with  the  invariable 
and  wise  laws  of  the  physical  universe,  and  the  other  insisting  on 
a  holy  and  intelligent  life  as  the  condition  of  a  happy  and  lengthy 
existence.  Within  the  embrace  of  his  sympathies  be  could  fold  and 
hold  them  both.  Both  were  to  him  revelations  of  the  Unseen^ 
and  that  which  sense  exhibited  and  science  taught*  Scripture  con* 
firmed. 


.'A 
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"  Moat  trulj  great !     His  intellectual  Htrength 
And  knowled:{e  vast,  to  men  of  lesier  mind 
Seemed  infinite ;  jet  from  his  high  pursuits, 
And  reasonings  most  profound,  he  still  returned 
Home,  with  an  humbler  and  a  warmer  heart ; 
^  And  none  so  lowly  bowed  before  his  Gk>d, 

«^  ^  And  none  so  well  His  awful  majesty 

And  goodness  comprehended,  or  so  well 
His  own  dep«?ndency  and  weakness  knew." 

IT  ^ 

t^assage  from  one  of  his  latest  essays,  which  may  be 

•fk  introduced  here,  not  only  as  being  in  harmony  with 

.vanced  in  our  previous  observations,  and  corroborative 

jns  of  his  character,  but  also  as  being  important  in  itself, 

socially  applicable  to  our  own  times.     "  To  live  upon  a  world 

.wonderfully  made,  without  desiring  to  know  its  form,  its  struc- 
..ore,  and  its  purpose  ;  to  eat  the  ambrosia  of  its  gardens,  and  drink 
the  nectar  of  its  vineyards,  without  inquiring  where,  and  how,  and 
why  they  grow ;  to  toil  for  its  gold  and  its  silver,  and  to  appro- 
priate its  coal  and  its  iron,  without  studying  their  nature  and  their 
origin  ;  to  tremble  with  its  earthquakes,  and  stand  appalled  before 
its  volcanoes,  in  ignorance  of  their  origin  and  of  their  power ;  to 
see  and  to  handle  the  fossils  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  without 
asking  where,  and  how,  and  why  they  perished ; — to  neglect  such 
pursuits  as  these  would  indicate  a  mind  destitute  of  the  intellectual 
faculty,  and  unworthy  of  the  life  and  reason  with  which  it  has 
been  endowed.  It  is  only  the  irreligious  man  that  can  blindly 
gaze  on  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  material  nature,  without  seek- 
ing to  understand  its  phenomena  and  laws.  It  is  only  the  ignorant 
man  that  can  depreciate  the  value  of  that  true  knowledge  which  is 
within  the  grasp  of  his  divine  reason ;  and  it  is  only  the  presump- 
tuous man  that  can  prefer  those  speculative  inquiries  before  whick 
the  strongest  intellect  quails  and  the  weakest  triumphs.  "In 
wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all,"  can  be  the  language  only  of  the 
wise ;  and  it  is  to  the  wise  only  that  "  the  heavens  can  declare  the 
glory  of  God,"  and  that  "the  firmament"  can  "show  forth  His 
handywork." 

Sir  David  Hrewster  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  have  been 
an  able  thinker,  an  acute  experimentalist,  an  earnest  coltivator  of 
science,  a  noble  promoter  of  study,  and  a  thorough  sympathizer 
with  all  intellectual  and  Christian  effort.  He  is  known  not  only  as 
an  interpreter  of  the  great  marvels  of  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
but  also  as  a  discoverer  of  new  truth ;  more  than  this,  he  was  an 
original  and  inventive  experimenter,  and  an  excellent  adapter  of 
scientific  discoveries  to  practical  purposes.  He  was  a  laborious 
and  successful  author,  an  active  official  in  his  chorch,  a  popular 
member  of  society,  an  indefatigable  contributor  to  the  scientific 
"  Transactions,"  and  diligent  in  the  performance  of  all  his  duties ; 
in  fact,  he  was  an  earnest  toiler,  who  made  his  way  up  and  kept 
abreast  of  all  progress. 

1868.  2  B 
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Sir  David  Brewster  was  bom  11th  December,  1781.    In  that 
notable  year  William  Pitt,  as  member  for  Appleby,  had  made  his 
"  maiden  "  speech  on  reform ;  Lord  Georjje  Gordon,  leader  of  the 
**  No  Popery  "  London  riots,  had  been  tried  and  acquitted ;  the 
charters  of  the  Bank  of  En^^land  and  of  the  East  India  Company 
had  been  renewed ;  peace  with  America  had  become  the  demand 
of  the  nation ;  the  Clarendon  Press,   Oxford,  was  founded ;    the 
discovery  of  "  Uranus  "  had  added  lustre  to  the  name  of  Herschel ; 
English  manufacturers  first  began  to  compete  with  India  in  the 
production  of  those  "  webs  of  woven  wind  "  muslins  ;  Cavendish 
and  Watt  were  experimentinff  on  the  constitution  of  air;  Turgot, 
the  French  economist,  and  Maurepas,  the  statesman  who  advised 
the  French  to  aid  America  in  its  struggle  for  independence,  died  ;  bo 
far  into  the  past  does  his  biography  project  the  memory.     He  was 
the  second  son  of  the  rector  of  the  Grammar  School  ot  Jedburgh, 
one  of  the  oldest  pBrii>bes  in  Scotland  of  which  history  has  pre- 
served records.     The  patronage  of  the  school  lay  in  the  hands 
of  the  magistrates  of  tne  burgh  and  the  heritors  or  landed  pro- 
prietors of  the  parish,  and  was  then  one  of  the  noted  seminaries 
of  the  border.   JDavid  was  destined  for  the  ministry  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  and  was  educated  for  that  office ;  as  were  his  brotrher<«, 
Patrick  Brewster,  of  Paisley,  celebrated,  in  the  annals  of  Christian 
Chartism  in  Scotland,  as  the  opponent  of  Fergus  O'Connor ;  Dr. 
Brewster,  of  Craig,  in  Forfarshire,  and  Dr.  Brewster,  of  Scoonie, 
in  Fife.    After  a  thorough  course  of  training  in  the  English  and 
the  grammar,  or  classical  schools  of  Jedburgh,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  his  father,  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
as  a  student.    Here  he  was  trained  under  Professors  John  Htll. 
Andrew  Dalzel  (Person's  correspondent) ;  John  Play  fair,  the  highly 
distinguished  mathematician ;  James  Finlayson.  a  clerico> logician* 
of  much  indnptry  and  honesty,  but  little  or  no  originality,  bio- 
grapher  of   Dr.  Blair ;    Dugald   Stewart,  the    moralist. ;    John 
Jiobison,  Watt's  early  friend ;  Dr.  Andrew  Hunter,  and  Hugh 
MeiVlejohn.    He  made  such  distinguished  progress  under  these 
teachers  that  in  his  nineteenth  year,  1800,  he  achieved  the  de^vee 
of  A.M.     •*  In  the  first  years  of  this  century,  1802-3."  says  Prof. 
Sir  James  T.  Simpson,  "  he  was  much  with  [Henry]  Cavendish, 
connecting  us  thus  with  the  grand  band  of  philosophers  who  then 
lived  in  the  metropolis  of  England."    He  had  when  only  ten  years 
of  age  constructed  a  telescope,  and  he  had  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  last  century  endeavoured  to  subject  to  inductive  experiment 
the  opinions  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  light.   In  1807  the  Univeraity 
of  Aberdeen  spontaneously  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  IjL.D. 
In  1808  he  became  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  JEneycU^^dia^  an  her- 
ciilean  labour  on  which  he  spent  the  labour  of  twenty-two  years, 
and  in  which  he  deposited  the  records  of  many  of  the  original  dis- 
coveries and  observations  he  was  able  to  make  during  these  years. 
This  work,  which  extends  to  eighteen  vols.  4to.,  thoagh  perhaps  a 
little  too  much  devoted  to  physical  science,  is  one  ot  great 'morit 
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and  yalae,  for  the  editor,  besides  his  own  Tersatile  and  able  pea, 
secured  as  his  coUaboratenrs  some  of  the  most  eminent  thinkers, 
experimenters,  and  writers  of  the  day ;   although,  on  the  whole, 
it  was  an  unsuccessful  pecuniary  speculation,  embittering  his  life  a 
good  deal  by  its  results,  in  the  conducting  of  this  work  he  had 
discrimination  enough  to  bring  into  literary  activity  several  young 
writers — notably  Carlyle  and  Chalmers,— whom  he  incited  to  author- 
ship with  the  best  results  to  the  public.    But  the  labour  of  such  an 
editorship,  difficult  and  arduous  as  it  was,  was  not  sufficient  to 
exhaust  the  indomitable  power  of  work,  and  the  resistless  energy 
of  the  industry  that  were  in  him.    His  contributions  to  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  had  attracted  the  attention  of  that  learned 
body,  and  in  1808  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  this  the  highest 
philosophical  institution  in  Scotland.      In  1810  he  married   m 
daughter  of  James  (*'Ossian")  Macpherson,  a  lady  of  fortune,  of 
literary  and  scientific  symnathies.      Previously  to  this  he  had 
thoroughly  entered  into  ana  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
science  of  optics,  that  ezq^uisite  study  with  which  his  name  is  so 
enduringly  associated  by  his  researches,  discoveries,  inventions,  aad 
writings.      In   1811,  while  composing  for  his  JEn(ychpadia  the 
paper  on  "  Burning  Instruments,"  David  Brewster  suggested  that 
a  fens  of  great  power  could  be  constructed  out  of  zones  of  glasa 
built  up  of  several  circular  segments,  which,  from  its  adaptation  to 
intensity  reBeotion,  would  be  of  much  ser?ice  in  lighthouses,  and 
therefore  beneficial  in  navigation.    In  1812  he  pursued  the  subject, 
and  issued  a  *'  Treatise  on  Burning  Instruments,  containing  the 
method  of  building  up  Polyzonal  lenses."    In  this  work  he  maisb- 
tained  that  coast  navigation  might  be  deprived  of  much  of  tte 
danger,  had  we  a  good  series  of  lighthouses  properly  fitted  up  witk 
instruments  which  would  increase  the  effect  of  light  and  cast  it 
out  to  great  distances  across  the  waste  waters  of  the  deep ;  and 
suggested  the  use  of  a  lens  consisting  of  a  central  disc  with  eoob- 
centric  zones  built  in  several  pieces  around  it.    Talk  followed  ikm 
suggestion,  but  Government  had  war  upon  its  hands,  and  was  moie 
intent  upon  the  intentions  of  the  allied  sovereigns  regarding  Bona- 
parte tluku  on  an  alliance  with  science  for  the  safety  of  life  and 
commerce.    France,  incited  by  Fresncl,  was  wiser  tnan  we,  and 
adopted  the  means  placed  in  their  hands  by  discovery  for  the 
security  of  the  floating  wealth  she  entrusted  to  the  sea. 

At  tne  request  of  the  celebrated  John  Play  fair,  who  contemplated 
a  geological  tour  through  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy— arequeat 
in  which  the  provost  and  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  who  were  theft 
the  curators  of  the  university  in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  concurred — 
he  was  brought  to  consider  the  acceptance  of  the  Chair  of  I^stural 
Philosophy,  as  assistant  with  the  reversion  of  the  successorshif^ 
during  the  great  teacher's  absence ;  but  his  engsgements,  combined 
with  his  absorption  in  scientific  pursuits,  caused  him  to  decline  the 
offer  so  flatteringly  made. 

In  1813  Brewster  sent  in  to  tha  Boyal  ^Society  of  London  ft 
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perfected  report  of  what  be  Had  already  detacbedlj  read  before 
tbc  Edinburgh  Boy  al  Society  regarding  •'  the  PropertieB  of  Light." 
In   this  communication  be  considered  the  new  ptienomena  of  the 
polarization  of  light,   brought  into  prominence  by   Mains,  &c., 
showed  how  the  phenomena  might  be  multiplied,  and  by  acute 
experiments  not  only  produced  some  fresh  phenomena,  but  led  the 
way  to  some  subsequent  valuable  discoveries  abont  the  dispersive 
power  of  certain  substances,  and  the  refractive  influences  of  others. 
In  1815  he  renewed  the  topic  in  a  paper  on  "The  Polarisation  of 
Light  by  Reflection,"  in  acknowledgment  of  the  merit  of  which 
the  Hoyal  Society  conferred  on  him  the  Copley  medal,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  value  of  his  researches  in  optics  he  was  in  that 
same  year  elected  a  fellow  of  that  association  of  men  whose  names 
ought,  according  to  a  panegyrist,  to  suggest  '*al1  that  is  profmind 
in  experimental  research,  ingenious  in  discovery,  or  sublime  in 
speculative  science."    That  this  time  at  least  the  Koyal  Society  had 
made  a  proper  choice  was  borne  witness  to  by  the  adjudication  to 
him  by  Uie  Trench  Institute  of  1,500  francs,  being  one-half  of  their 
prize  tor  the  most  important  discoveries  in  physical  science  made  in 
any  part  of  the  world  during  the  two  preceding  years.    In  1 816  he 
produced  that  popular  and  pleasing  toy  called  the  kaleidoscope, 
which  i§  to  be  seen  everywhere,  but  which  he  Invented  as  an  aid  to 
pattern-drawers,  and  as  a  help  to  the  promotion  of  artistic  design 
m  manufactures, — an  invention  by  which  many  profited,  but  which 
brought  little  pecuniary  advantage,  though  much  pleasure,  and 
many  thanks  to  the  inventor.     This  instmment  be  described  and 
unfolded  the  uses  of  in  **  A  Treatise  on  the  Kaleidoscope,"  1819. 
The  Boyal  Society  of  London  conferred  on  Brewster,  in  1818,  both, 
the  gold  and  the  silver  Bumford  medals,  for  his  discoveries  in  regard 
to  the  polarization  of  light.    Along  with  Robert  Jameson,  Professor 
of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  David  Brewster 
projected,  started,    and   co-edited    the  Edinburgh  Philosophicai 
Journal,  of  which,  up  till  1824,  ten  volumes  were  issued,  when, 
after  a  brief  interval,  its  scheme  was  enlarged,  and  a  new  series  was 
commenced  under  the  title  of  the  New  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Jofumalt*  a  serial  which  took  such  a  high  place  in  science  as  the 
representative  of  the  best  literature  on  the  subject,  that  it  contains 
some  of  the  choicest  productions  of  such  distinguished  men  as 
Blumenbach,  Humboldt,  Herschel,  Prout,  &c.,^in  edition  to  many- 
articles  of  engrossing  interest  and  great  worth  from  the  chief 
scientific  writers  of  the  Scottish  capital,  and  from  the  pens  of  the 
editors—both  men  of  mark — themselves. 

In  1822  Brewster  published  "  Notes  on  [Prof.  John]  Bobison'a 
System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,"  and  in  1823  a  translation  of 
Euler's  "  Letters  "  to  the  Princess  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  in  which  that 
celebrated  mathematician  discusses  so  clearly  the  most  important 
ftots  in  mechanics,  optics,  acoustics,  physical  astronomy,  &c. ;  while 
in  1824  he  furnished  an  introduction  and  notes  to  a  translation  of 
*'  Legendre's  Elements  of  Geometry ; "  and  of  plane  and  spherical 
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trigonometrjr,  prepared  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  iiitued  with  the 
sanction  of  its  illustrious  author,  who  favoured  the  editor  with 
Tarious  suggestions  for  its  improvement,  and  with  some  additions 
to  the  notes  which  formed  the  most  complete  and  exhaustive 
treatise  on  the  subject  that  had  appeared  m  Britain  at  the  time 
of  its  publication*  This  same  year,  1826,  too,  brought  him  a  higher 
honour  than  any  he  had  yet  received ;  for  on  the  death  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Sweoish.  chemist,  J.  J.  BerzeliuB,he  was  elected  a  corre- 
sponding member,  and  in  1849  he  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  Foreign 
Associate  J^embers  of  the  Kational  Institute  of  France,  or  whom 
there  are  ne^er  more  than  eight,  and  who  "  are  generally  regarded 
B»  the  eight  greatest  scientinc  celebrities  ^n  the  world." 

In  182.1,  at  his  suggestion,  the  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  was  insti- 
tuted, and  in  I84il  it  was  incorporated  by  charter  as  "royal."  He, 
too,  waa  the  original  snggestor  of  "  The  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.'*  His  spirited  advocacy  of  some  such 
method  of  bringing  into  intei^communication  the  men  of  science 
whose  efforts  were  employed  on  specific  investigations  was  unre- 
milting,  and  in  his  own  *' journal,  V  as  well  as  in  many  other  in- 
flucQtial  quarters,  he  pursued  the  subject  with  the  indefatigable 
indomitabuity  of  an  earnest  man. 

The  Idea  of  such  associations  was  first  broached  by  Professor 
Xiorenz  Oken,  through  whose  exertions,  after  a  good  deal  of  diffi- 
culty, including  the  necessity  of  resigning  his  chair,  the  **  Society 
of  German  J^aturalists  and  Physicians  *'  met  at  Leipsic,  in  182z, 
with  thirty -two  members.  In  1828  it  had  Humboldt  as  president^ 
and  met  with  distinguished  success  at  Berlin,  Charles  Babbage  being 
the  only  Englishman  present.  Sir  David  Brewster  suggested  the 
eBtablishment  of  an  annual  scientific  congress,  similar  to  those  hehi  in 
Germany,  and  he  found  in  Babbage,  Davy,  Herschel,  and  others, 
ready  coadjutors^  The  first  assembly  was  convened  at  York,  in  the 
autumn  of  1832,  by  Brewster,  and  there  the  society  was  established 
which  brinss  science  by  turns  to  the  chief  towns  of  the  British 
empire,  to  show  its  value*  and  assert  not  only  the  interest  attaching 
to  its  pursuit,  but  the  claims  it  has  on  the  honour  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  best  men  of  the  age.  The  first  of  these  parliaments  of 
science  was  attended  by  about  200,  but  every  subsequent  year  has 
increased  its  membership  and  its  patrons,  and  it  is  now  not  only  a 
recognised  institution,  hut  has  become  the  parent  of  many  other 
societies  of  a  aimilar  nature,  though  for  the  pursuit  of  different 
objects.  Prior  to  this  Brewster  had  produced  his  "Treatise  on 
Natural  Magic  " — dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  neighbonr 
he  had  become  as  a  proprietor  on  the^anka  of  the  Tweed.  In  1831. 
he  issued  a  **  Treatij^e  on  Optics,"  and  his  "  Life  of  I^ewton," — the 
former  an  authoritative  exposition  of  that  science  by  a  master  in  and  a 
promoter  of  it,  the  latter  a  vivid  and  interesting  biography,  in  which 
the  results  of  much  research  were  combined  with  careful  explanation 
of  the  course  and  nature  of  the  discoveries  of  the  great  English 
mathematician  and  naturalist.    This  book  is  indeed  one  of  varied 
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attractionB.    We  haye  in  it  science  for  the  scientific,  learning  for 
tbe  scholar,  gossip  and  anecdote  for  the  general  reader,  and  a  com* 

S^ie  Tiew  of  the  man — in  his  quiet  room  at  home,  in  his  study,  at  the 
ojal  Society,  in  the  observatorjr,  and  in  social  life.  Pleasure  and 
instruction  blend  so  delightfully  into  one  another  in  it  that  we  gain 
the  one  while  we  take  the  other.  Brewster's  interest  in  this  biography 
eontinued  to  increase  as  he  grew  in  years,  and  his  efforts  to  secure 
justice  to  the  memory  of  Newton  led  him  to  undertake  fresh  re- 
searches, in  which  he  was  aided  by  having  the  family  papers  placed 
imder  his  care,  and  these  resulted  in  the  production  in  1855  of  two 
superb  yolumes,  entitled  "Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and 
Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,"— a  work  which,  though  it  nas  not 
escaped  severe  criticism,  is  confessedly  of  great  ability.  Professor 
De  Morgan  holds  harsher  views  of  Newton's  moral  character,  and 
an  MS.  autobiography  of  Flamsteed.  discovered  by  Mr.  Baily  in 
ld56,  lends  some  corroboration  to  the  accusations  brought  against 
the  philosopher,  whom  Brewster  represents  as  all  but  immaculate. 
Almost  all  the  facts  that  can  now  be  attained  about  the  illustrious 
physicist  may  be  regarded  as  being  incorporated  in  the  elaborate 
work  in  which  Brewster  has  enshrined  so  much  thought  an<t  research. 

To  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  he  wrote 
two  tracts  on  Cities,  the  field  of  his  favourite  explorations  and  of 
his  highest  triumphs,  the  science  of  which  he  has  been  called  by  a 
competent  judge,  John  Pringle  Nichol,  the  Kepler, — a  science  which, 
till  he  engaged  in  it,  was  almost  in  the  same  state  as  when  Newton 
left  it,  but  which,  by  his  researches,  inventions,  and  discoveries, 
may  be  said  to  await  a  Newton  to  fuse  into  one  great  thought,  like 
that  of  gravitation,  the  laws  of  light  which  Brewster  has  so  beauti- 
jully  investigated  and  arranged. 

With  what  a  world  of  animating  thought  does  the  topic  of  his 
researches  concern  itself! — the  phenomena  of  light  are  so  yaried 
and  beautiful,  the  experiments  capable  of  being  made  in  it  are  so 
neat,  exquisite,  surprising,  and  effective.  They  lead  to  so  many 
useful  practical  improvements,  and  add  so  much  to  the  securities, 
comforts,  and  pleasures  of  life.  The  projjerties  of  light,  reflection, 
refraction,  polarization,  absorption,  inflection,  &c.,  the  laws  of  yision 
and  the  cause  of  colours, — how  infinitely  do  these  connect  us  with 
the  far-distant  spaces  of  the  universe !  ny  the  telescope  it  enables 
us  to  yo^age  out  into  creation's  stretches  of  glory  and  light ;  and 
nearer  this  planet's  surface  it  delights  us  by  explaining  the  mirage, 
the  rainbow,  the  halo  and  parhelia,  and  the  varying  tints  of  Uie 
atmosphere,  flowers,  shells,  minerals,  animals,  &c.  On  the  sea  it 
.enables  the  mariner  to  determine  his  position  and  direct  his  course, 
assisting  him  in  various  ways,  and  by  seyeral  instruments,  to  jour- 
ney over  the  tracklcRS  waters.  It  has  ten  thousand  applications  to 
the  arts  of  practical  life,  and  through  the  microscope  ana  other  well- 
devised  apparatus  it  enables  us  to  investigate  vegetable  and  animal 
tissues,  and  to  examine  the  elements  alike  of  the  inorganic  and  of 
the  organic  worH. 


»» 


Hail,  holy  light !  oflVprir.g  of  licaTei/s  lirslbom  !" 
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It  was  one  of  the  peculiaritiea  of  David  Brewster  to  publish  all 
Lis  observations  and  discoveries  immediately  on  their  occurrence. 
He  had  an  ardour  for  production.  He  bad  no  reserve  regarding 
his  ideas,  for  he  knew  he  had  always  a  reserve  of  others  to  succeed 
them.  Hence  he  was  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  modem  men 
of  science ;  and  hence,  too»  the  apparent  frat^mentariness  of  his 
efforts  to  those  who  do  not  see  the  centre  whence  all  these  effortful 
reidii  sweep  in  their  passage  through  the  circle  of  the  sciences.  He 
was,  however,  no  sciolist,  but  a  profound  reflector  on  the  works  and 
ways  of  the  Most  High.  David  Brewster  always  consistently 
affirmed  that  the  achievements  of  genius,  like  the  source  from  which 
they  spring,  are  indestructible.  .  .  .  They  are  the  liberal  be- 
quests of  great  minds  to  every  individual  of  their  race,  and  wherever 
they  are  welcomed  and  honoured,  they  become  the  solace  of  private 
life,  and  the  ornament  and  bulwark  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  was 
nn  this  account  that  men  of  science  rejoiced  when  William  IV.  con* 
ferred  on  him  the  Guelphic  Order  of  Hanover  in  1830,  and  knighted 
him  in  1832.  It  was  regarded  as  an  earnest  of  the  patronage  of 
Science  by  the  Government,  and  inaugurated  a  hope — as  yet  all  but 
unfulfilled — that  the  heroes  of  instruction  might  eventually  receive 
at  least  equal  honours  with  thosp.  of  the  distributors  of  destruction. 
Brewster's  opinion  was,  that  *'  It  is  from  the  trenches  of  Science 
alone  that  War  can  be  successfully  waged;  and  it  is  in  its  patronage 
and  liberal  endowment  that  nations  will  find  their  best  and  cheapest 
defence. 

The  honour  thus  conferred  upon  Sir  David  Brewster,  K.H.,  was 
due  to  him,  however,  not  only  for  his  eminence  as  a  man  of  science* 
but  as  a  national  benefactor ;  for  through  the  intense  persistency 
which  characterized  him,  he  had  kept  harping  at  the  Scottish  Light* 
house  Board  to  adopt  the  means  of  illumination,  and  consequently 
of  safety  in  navigation  which  science  had  placed  within  their  reach; 
proclaimed  the  advantages  of  **  the  New  System  for  the  Illumina- 
tion of  Lightliouses"  iu  a  substantive  work,  and  so  stirred  up  the 
public  by  a  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Seview,  that  at  length  a 
parliamentary  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  management  of  British 
fif^hthouses  had  been  appointed ;  and  the  dioptric  system  of  illumi- 
nation, which  he  had  invented,  was  adopted  first  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Northern  Lights,  and  thereafter  by  "  tUe  Trinity  House,** 
^England,  and  by  the  Ballast  Board  of  Dublin.  The  system  is  now 
in  general  use — modified  and  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  each 
case — in  all  our  colonies,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world.  When 
we  consider  the  amount  of  wealth  annually  afloat  and  exposed  to  all 
the  dangers  of  the  sea,  around  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
number  of  lives  at  stake  in  the  vessels  which  ply  to  and  from  its 
ports,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  indebtedness  of  our  coun- 
try to  him  who  brought  science  to  be  a  shield  and  a  protection  to 
^our  men,  our  vessels,  and  our  property. 

{Thbe  continued,) 
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C^c  ^tUxtiatx. 


A  Bkeiekofa  PhiloBophy,    London :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

Ik  this  work,  of  which  we  have  only  seen  Part  II.,  relating  to* 
"  Matter  and  Molecular  Morphology,"  there  is  a  singnlar  blending 
of  exact  conciseness  of  method  with  strange  gleams  of  far-reaching 
poetic  thought,  which  indicate  that  the  writer  has  been  austere  and 
reserved,  simple  and  unaffected,  from  some  other  cause  than  want 
of  inner  capacity  to  ^ive  expansion  and  attractiveness  to  such 
speculations— speculations  which  are  here  laid  before  us,  we  doubt, 
in  a  manner  too  compressed  for  the  careless  reader,  and  even 
making  considerable  demands  on  the  intellectuality  and  patience  of 
those  who  feel  the  interest  and  attractiveness  of  the  subject  on 
which  it  treats.  In  this  respect  the  work  is  rather  a  registration 
than  an  exposition  of  thought ;  yet  ever  and  anon  there  jets  out 
evidences  of  an  indwelling  power  of  eloquence,  grandeur,  and 
beauty,  which  the  writer  is  curbing  for  the  sake  of  logical  consecu- 
tiveness  and  effective  ratiocination. 

Science  avers  that  she  has  reached  the  threshold  of  the  mystery 
of  metaphysics,  but  that  she  cannot  scale  the  steps  and  enter  inta 
the  temple  of  nature  as  a  worshipper,  though  a  wanderer.  Oar 
author,  who  has  enveUed  himself  m  anonymity  at  present,  takes 
physics  and  metaphysics  by  the  hand,  and  strives  to  reconcile  them 
by  showing  that  they  may  be  mutually  instructive  if  they  would 
cease  to  be  mutually  destructive.  Science  is  fond  of  affirming  that 
all  we  can  know  of  matter  through  our  senses  or  reason  are  its 
conditions  and  its  changes ;  the  products  of  forces  of  which  we 
become  cognizant  only  by  their  action  and  effects.  This  is  the 
narrow  footing  on  which  experimental  science  places  all  knowledge, 
while  it  affirms  that  the  correlations  of  force  suffice  to  explain  and 
describe  in  their  ultimate  the  entire  sum  of  the  operations  of  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  vast  and  remote,  the  nearest  and  the  most 
minute ;  and  are  (]^uite  capable  of  setting  before  us  the  order,  beauty, 
and  symmetry  ot  the  grand  cosmos  as  a  philosophy  of  nature. 
Science  constructs  the  universe  to  intelligence  out  of  matter  and 
force,— the  former  inert  unless  operated  on  by  the  latter ;  the  latter 
destitute  of  the  slightest  property  belonging  to  the  former,  yet  both 
blended  in  their  existence  in  such  a  mutual  and  necessary  manner 
that  it  is  difficxdt  to  dissever  them  in  reality,  though  it  is  requisite 
as  a  convenience  in  language.  The  relations  and  effects  of  matter 
and  force,  science  represents  as  varying  at  every  moment,  subject 
to  change,  but  never  to  destruction.  There  dxe  forces  of  gravitation 
and  cohesion,  of  magnetism  and  electricity,  of  chemical  affinity 
and  nervility  of  light  and  heat ;  but  they  all  exist  under  a  law  of 
mutual  convertibility,  and  there  are  elementary  forms  of  matter 
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to  the  amount  of  sixty  or  seTenty,  wliicb,  becaoBe  irresolvable  by 
man  in  his  present  state  of  knowledge,  are  regarded  as  ultimates. 
Our  aathor,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  most  recent  re- 
searches of  modem  chemists  have  tended  to  augment  the  number 
of  bodies  apparently  simple,  and  for  the  present  irresolvable, 
believes  that  **  matter  in  its  ground  is  one  and  the  same  in  allbodiea 
whatever."  This,  of  course,  is  as  yet  little  more  than  speculation, 
but  it  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  recent  and  actually  attained  results. 
For  instanoe,  lime,  flint,  clay,  magnesia,  &c.,  have  been  transformed 
from  dull  earths  into  highly  inflammable  and  brilliant  metals, 
through  the  genius  exerted  by  the  modem  experimentalist  in  re- 
moving the  oxygen  they  contain.  Iodine,  chlorine,  and  bromine 
are  found  to  possess  suob  olose  and  intimate  relations,  that  we  are 
led  to  guppose  that  they  have  a  common  basis ;  or,  at  least,  form 
a  connected  and  convertible  series.  The  facts  concerning  the 
changes  which  may  take  place  in  the  allotropic  conditions  of  simple 
bodies — e.  g,  oxygen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c. — while  unchanged 
as  to  their  component  molecules,  seem  by  analogy  to  tend  to  some 
great  underlying  law  of  convertibility,  or,  at  least,  elementary 
selfsameness  in  the  constituents  of  matter.  By  its  researches  into 
the  facta  of  things  chemistry  has  carried  U3  deeply  into  the  mystery 
of  things.  Great  and  important  as  are  its  revelations  in  regard  to 
the  transferences,  substitutions,  proportionate  combinations,  &c., 
possible  as  phenomena  of  matter,  the  writer  of  this  "  sketch  of  a 
philosophy  does  not  think  they  reach  the  pith  of  the  question  v 
and  he  proposes  to  construct,  as  it  were—  if  we  comprehend  his  aim 
aright— a  paradigm  of  the  inner  and  secret  operations  of  Nature, 
before  she  awards  visibility  to  the  elements  of  sensible  percep- 
tion, and  to  show,  from  the  accordancy  of  his  speculations  concern- 
ing the  most  minute  atomic  unities  with  definite  results  of  analytic 
chemistry,  that  his  synthesis  of  the  primordial  operations  of 
nature  ia  in  all  probability  correct,  explanation  of  the  mode  of 
working  which  pervades  and  governs  the  invisible  and  far-hidden 
combinations  of  elementary  atoms  in  their  obscure  passage  from 
being  the  most  infinitesimal  molecules  of  unity,  to  their  becoming 
mouldable  into  the  many  forms  of  possible  existence,  becoming 
organizable  or  organized  either  in  successive  or  distinct  processes 
of  combination.  It  is  this  principle  of  molecular  morphology  which 
makes  chemistry  the  very  centre  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  which 
makes  its  decisions  on  the  grounds  and  elements  of  things  im- 
portant in  all  the  regard  to  knowledge  which  we  endeavour  to 
acquire  of  the  vast  and  various  objects  of  which  nature  seems  to 
us  to  consist.  In  this,  the  very  centre  of  science,  this  author  takes* 
his  position,  and  by  introducing  metaphysics,  completes  and  com- 
plements the  analytical  discoveries  of  chemistry  by  a  synthetical 
upbuilding  of  the  elements  which  form  its  substratum,  till  they 
feach  the  state  of  analytical  atoms,  and  by  shoeing  the  coincidence 
of  his  synthesis  with  modern  analysis,  proves  the  probability  of  the 
accuracy  of  his  endeavour  to  make  tne  truths   of  science  which 
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®|lC    JBitijUiatX       -^"ord  and  the  taw 

°       _  >_^frr»ciiiK  law,"  whii-h 

,  '''i^  ihe  effect  that  exery 

^  8k«ickqfa  Philo»ophy.     Jjov'       .'■'  tf'f  suocBBsiTe  moment 

poetic  IhoDght.  whiA  in^     ■  ■■  Al?*"'  j  •P-'"''    Bat  <h..  siagl. 

£:.„ 1  .-*    :        J  ■ ,.  ^"Vrtncstcd  into  two  sets  of  three 

ie..r,ea,  simple  snd  r    ,   _->^J~i.  .t,  ,„Ma  ,„,  „„,  ,,„ 

^  ,F  band  to  the  infinite,  and  on  the 

^  ci"  ia  term*  trhich  are  apiflicable 

^  e  stated  as  follows :— 1.  From  the 

*L^  inite  we  obtain  fha  late  ofdiffatitm, 

^jjj  and  the  Ian  of  indhtduaihn,  or 

tl,„  I,  BH  their  hanuOTiized  product  in 

^_y  f  the  per/ecl  inform  (ajmrnetey, 

u__  te  objects  each   to   itself  and   oil 

a  if  ike  permanence  of  tie  pn/pertiei 

^_  ■  ipenet  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 

^  Tormatioa  and  the  Ime  of  generic 

y  lieir  harmonized  product  we  obtftin 

these  laws  is  exhibited    by  the 

with  much  ability.     But  the  fol- 

before  we  can  reach  the  proper 

j^i/iff/'^e* : — "  As  the  Creator  himself  is  only  one  in  BubBtnnM, 

pgi»*  '^jil  tbe  creation  be  to  which  He  awards  ejcistence."    "  Beia); 

to*^ftace,  and  power  or   potenlislity,   differ  from  eanh  other 

or  '"jj  oonceptioD,'      "  Creation.in  obeying  the  law  of  aaeimilation, 

-"  ejp*"*"^  to   bi  either  wholly  a  spirit-world  from   the  firat, 

''jf^herwise  to  tend  continnally  in  that  direction."     When   w« 

fi,in  nnto  a  co-ordination  of  the  sjnttetio  with  tbe  analytic  force 

J^ture,  our  conception  of  a  CoBmos  is  complete.   The  power- loom  - 

-(orided  hy  the  Creator  for  weiiviofr  the  beautiful  web  of  nstore  is 

Complete."     "  The  seeming  conflicts  in  nature  "  are  in  reality  oaly 

the  phenomena  of  co-ordination. 

"  Since  the  Coranos  is  finite,  ind  the  condition  of  iti  existenoe  (the  ooa- 
Ducal  law  of  SMimjlation)  calls  upon  it  to  imitate,  eweo  U>  the  impouible 
undotaking  of  sniuUtiiie,  the  infinite,  a  leeining  confliot  in  maaj  raipect* 
must  be  unaioidable.  Tliui  tbeiufinile  ■■  at  ones  abiolute  unit;  and  abw>- 
lute  immensit;.  Now  of  this  the  finite  conoeplion  is  that  of  two  oppout« 
«ilTraies,  neither  of  whioh  con  be  nached, — one  extreme  all  derelapment 
■nd  expansion,  the  other  all  contraction  snd  coacentration.  Hence  natara 
is  all  in  motion  in  opposite  directions,  and  often  seems  to  ronSiot  with  ber- 
Mlt    That  this  is  ■  seeming  only  might,  howerer,  be  inferred  &om  the  fact 
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that  all  thef  e  mOTements  originate  in  ond  and  the  same  idea,  obey  one  and 
^he  fame  law  (assimilation),  and  aim  at  one  and  the  same  end.  Accordingly, 
form  one  of  the  integral  parts  of  the  philosophy  of  the  inimitable  Leib- 
%  that  they  never  frustrate  or  extinguish  each  other,  and  that  the  same 
mi  of  energy  is  always  conserred  in  the  Cosmos — a  principle  which  ia 
'enerally  admitted,  and  of  which  ono  hears  much  as  a  disooYery  of 
n  day. 
he  inoompelenoe  of  that  which  is  finite  to  assimilate  itself  to  that 
at  onoe  absolute  unity  and  absolute  immensity  is  not  the  only 
^  of  seeming  conflict  in  nature.    The  Author  of  all  is  also  at  <moe 
mutable  and  eTer-UTing.    And  hence  phenomena  in  the  creation  when 
assimilating  itself  to  the  Creator  in  this  respect,  which  are  in  their  seeming 
at  leaat  still  more  difficult  to  resolve.     Hence  the  stability  for  ages  of  the 
oiyatsl  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  changefulness  from  hour  to  hour  of  the 
sentient  creature  on  the  other,  and  that  not  merely  as  matter  of  fact,  but  as 
the  condition  of  its  well-being :  for  normal  changefulness  accomplishing 
iteelf  without  effort  in  a  sentient  nature  affects  the  sensibility  of  that  crea- 
ture as  enjoyment." 

Such  is  the  doee-grupiog  yet  wide-preyailing  might  of  this  law 
orer  all  the  great  phenomena  investigated  by  physical  science,  and 
such  its  power  of  showing  the  striking  and  beautiful  symmetry  to 
which  its  obserrance  leads.  Under  it  the  author  proceeds  to  build 
up  the  molecular  structures,  which,  taking  their  commencement 
fit>m  simple  and  symmetrical  systems  of  e']ual  and  similar  forces, 
yet  rise  up  to  and  exhibit  an  agreement  with  the  chemical  atoms 
and  molecules  of  nature,  and  of  the  laboratory  in  every  comparable 
particular. 

Its  author  describes  his  object  in  this  work  as  being  to  ascertain 
and  to  show— 

**  That  the  synthesis  into  molecules  according  to  our  cosmical  laws  of  our 
matsnal  elements  gives  stable  structures,  which  in  atomic  weights,  and  in 
chemical  and  physical  properties  generally,  represent  those  least  particles 
into  which  bodies  have  been  divided  by  chemists,  that  is,  the  particles  which 
are  commonly  called  the  atoms  of  these  bodies.  Our  theory,  therefore,  if 
aoeepted,  places  chemistry  for  the  future  on  the  same  basis  as  crystallo- 
grapliy,  botany, zoology.  It  brings  its  phenomena  out  of  the  dark  into  the 
light." 

And  he  proposes  the  following  reasonable  method  of  testing  the 
aoeoracy  of  his  theory  and  proving  its  trustworthiness : — 

**  If  indeed  no  more  than  two  or  three  of  our  molecular  structures  were 
found  to  represent  the  atoms  of  the  chemist  (which  are  between  sixty  and 
seventy  in  number),  it  might  be  fsirly  suspected  that  such  a  coincidence  was 
doe  to  chance.  But  if  of  these  sixty  or  seventy  there  are  only  between  thirty 
«id  forty  which  occur  in  Kature  in  any  abundance,  snd  play  any  important 
part  in  her  economy,  and  if  all  of  these  in  an  orderly  way  present  them- 
eelves  spontaneously  and  unsought  for  among  our  successive  constructions, 
if  an  of  these  are  represented  by  these  constructions,  in  their  atomic  weights 
and  atomicities,  in  their  every  chemical  and  physical  feature,  the  idea  of 
chanee  surely  as  an  explanation  of  these  coincidences  is  wholly  excluded.'* 

The  position  taken  up  by  the  writer  is  that  of  an  original  specu- 
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latiflt'i  in  scientifio  cliembtrj.  He  admits  that  the  moleoolar 
theory  advanced  in  this  work  *'  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  that 
which  is  being  built  up  in  chemistry  at  the  present  moment  with  no 
small  labour  and  ingenuity  ;*'  but  he  maintains  that  "  the  pleasing 
and  instructive  trains  of  thought  inconnectioa  with  Nature  and  her 
economy  which  it  suggests,  and  the  incidental  verifications  which 
present  themselves  on  all  hands,  day  after  day,  compel .  the  belief 
that  in  some  important  features,  if  not  in  all,  the  theory  here 
advanced  represents  the  inner  structure  and  working  of  material 
nature." 

The  work,  as  we  have  said,  is  vpry  condensed  and  well-packed. 
It  supplies  a  large  Quantity  of  thought  on  heat  and  tension,  electro* 
msgnetism,  and  molecular  action ;  and  gives  and  provides  a  rapid 
sketch  of  a  new  chemistry  in  which  the  beautiful  molecules  are 
represented  to  the  eye  in  diagrams,  nicely  executed  in  wood  engrav- 
ing, \i^ith  indications  of  coincidence  and  harmony  between  what 
may  be  called,  as  we  conceive  it,  the  theoretical  chemistry  of  the 
author  and  the  experimental  chemistry  popular  among  the  realists. 
We  confess  our  deficiency  in  technical  knovrled^e  to  test  the  purely 
physical  portion  of  the  treatise ;  but  we  recognise  in  the  book  the 
signs  of  a  master  in  thought,  whose  speculative  grasp  is  firm  and 
close,  as  well  as  whose  acquaintance  with  the  progress  and  actual 
state  alike  of  the  physical  and  metaphysical  sciences  is  wide  and 
deep.  We  believe  the  book  to  be  a  decided  addition  to  the  intel- 
lectual treasury  of  British  philosophy,  and  hope  that  the  elder 
schools  will  not  disdaiti  to  give  a  fair  and  impattial  hearing  to  this 
new  system.  We  do  not  profess  to  review  the  prodaction  in  its 
scientific  aspect,  bat  as  '*  a  sketch  of  a  philosophy.  From  the  indi- 
cations of  aoilitv  shown  in  this  portion  we  hope  things  of  great 
value  ftom  the  first  part,  which  is  m  the  press,  and  which  is  to  treat 
of  "  Mind ;  its  powers  and  capacities."  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  and  • 
£[uniboldt  were  equally  at  home  in  physical  science  and  metaphy- 
sical speculation — are  we  to  find  a  successor  to  them  F 

Jerrold,  Tennyson^  and  Macaulay  ;  with  other  Cntical  Essayg,  By 
James  Hutchison  Stibling,  LL.D.  Edinburgh :  Edmonston 
and  Douglas. 

Thb  author  of  "  The  Secret  of  Hegel  '*  is  known  to  our  readers 
as  a  profound  thinker  and  as  a  skilful  critic  in  philosophy,  as  a  facile 
and  elegant  translator,  and  as  a  metaphysical  eontroversialist  6f 
pith  and  potency.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  notice  the 
publication  of  a  work  which  will  make  him  widely  known  as  a 
critic  of  no  mean  order  in  literature  atld  history,  and  as  a  gentle- 
man of  catholic  tastes,  liberal  views,  wide  culture,  genial  sympa- 
thies, and  excellent  ability  in  composition.  The  charm  of  the  simple 
elegance  of  the  paper  on  "  Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  Corn-Law  Bhymer** 
—though  its  composition  dates  back  to  1850— is  such  surely  as  to 
captivate  the  reader  and  to  excite  not.  only  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, but  an  admiration  of  its  author.    Its  fine  pictures  are  well 
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chosen  and  nicely  framed  together,  while  they  quite  suffice  to  brinf^ 
out  the  salient  points  in  the  biography  of  the  apostle  of  corn-law 
repeal.  The  opening  paper  on  "  Douglas  Jerrold  '*  we  read,  before  we 
knew  anything  regarding  its  authorship,  with  admiration  of  its  fresh- 
ness, rigour,  honesty,  and  frank  statements  of  opinions  on  men  and 
things.  We  only  take  objection  to  the  opening  paragraph,  in  which 
it  ia  affirmed  that  **  *  The  Life  of  Douglas  Jerrold,'  bj  his  son,  is  an 
excellent  performance."  Our  own  notion  of  i  t  is,  that  a  more  namby- 
pamby  thmg  could  scarcely  have  been  written  about  the  smartest  wit 
and  the  best  dramatist  in  modern  England  than  Blanohard  Jerrold 
has  given.  Dr.  Stirling's  own  contribution  is  very  different,  and  if 
it  had  been  but  a  little  more  detailed  it  would  have  constituted 
Jerrold's  best  memorial.  It  is  full  of  the  man,  not  oF  the  wit;  and 
it  has  the  pleasing  feature  in  our  day  of  littleness  that  it  is  spoken 
from  the  core  of  the  heart.  "  Alfred  Tennyson  "  has  found  no 
critic  yet  whose  loving  appreciation  is  so  reasonable  and  so  fulfilled 
with  precious  insight  as  Dr.  Stirling  is.  The  very  pulse-beat  of  the 
author's  enthusiasm  makes  itself  felt  through  his  words,  and  wriUen 
though  they  are,  they  palpitate  with  intense  emotion.  Nor  is  his 
voice  one  of  praise  only.     He  can  blame  as  eagerly  and  earnestly, 


shuttle  be  empty  and  the  warp  un beamed." 

"  There  is  one  charactemtio  in  which,  though  it  is  common  tq  all  great 
writers,  Termyaon  is  unuflually  eminent, — it  ia  the  faculty  of  conception,  or 
of  inner  perception,  inner  virion.  He  never  writes  until  he  has  fairly 
pictured  all ;  and  while  he  writes,  his  eye  never  for  a  moment  quita  the 
picture,  bat  passes  on  from  point  to  point  with  luminous  fideUty  and  un- 
erring accuracy.  The  anecdote  of  Arthur  treading  on  a  crowned  skeleton, 
from  which  the  crown  rolls  into  light,  and,  turning  on  its  rim,  flees,  &o., 
will  illustrate  our  meaning.  EquaUy  good  illustrations  may  be  found  in 
the  fall  of  Geraint,  his  battles,  the  icene  with  Enid  in  the  hall  of  Doorm, 
the  tournament  in  Elaine,  and  the  final  interview  of  the  king  with  the  queen. 
In  this  minute  picture-work  Tennyson  is  always  particularly  vivid.  It  ia 
no  speciality  of  his,  however,  but  belongs  to  all  great  writers.  To  tell  the 
whole  truth,  it  is  the  secret  of  literature  in  general.  Look  at  it  but  deep 
enough,  and  even  the  commonest  old  tub,  red-hooped  awry,  will  suggest 
words  to  render  it  intereatinff.  The  main  characteristics  of  Tennyson  are 
Tet  to  mention.  They  are  ethical  conception  and  classical  execution  ;  the 
latter  being  but  the  necessary  concomitant  and  natural  ahadow  of  the 
former.  The  central  sun  of  all  Tennyson's  writings  is  the  heart :  this  ia 
the  reflection  that  lies  in  his  deepest  depths.  *  In  Merooriam '  alone  de- 
monstrates Tennyson  to  possess  the  richest  purest,  truest  natural  heart, 
perhaps,  of  any  poet  on  record ;  and  with  this  natural  heart  is  involved 
what  we  name  the  whole  ethicol  side  of  him.  We  know  no  poet  that  haa 
ever  diaplayed  an  equal  sense  oF  moral  goodness  in  its  two  forms  of  great- 
ness in  man  and  of  purity  in  woman.  To  all  fiirms  of  these  he  rises  thrill- 
ing, dilating,  brimming.  He  is  the  most  Christian  of  poets.  This  is  its 
lewiing  attribute;  and  the  classic  execution  is  but  its  emanation,  but  his 
natural  garment." 
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diBappear.  We  liave  not,  after  all,  seen  what  manner  of  men  they  wen; 
these  sharp  snd  telling  predicates  gaye  us  them  in  pieces  only,  and  it  is  in 
Tain  we  seek  to  find  them  coherent  in  a  whole.  How  different  Carljle! 
One  word,  and  we  have  Bobeepierre,  or  Mirabeau,  or  Danton,  or  Calonne, 
or  Vergniaud,  and  we  nerer  lose  them.  They  are  men  and  realities  to  us 
for  ever,  and  not  mere  bundles  of  qualities  artfully  stuffed  out  by  brilliant 
predication.  Tliis  is  the  difference  of  art.  Carlyle  seeks  to  seize  his  man 
in  the  Tery  centre  of  his  nature,  in  that  one  quality  tliat  harmonizes  all  the 
yarieties  and  diversities  of  his  actions.  Macanlay,  by  collecting  all  these 
yarieties  and  diyersities  ab  extra,  seeks  to  put  together  a  figure  which,  un- 
provided with  this  central  and  uniting  knot,  falls  all  abroad  in  pieces  again. 
.  .  .  In  this  way,  indeed,  a  figure  (but  in.  perpetual  danger  of  instant 
dissolution)  may  be  pieced  together,  but  never  an  actual  human  oharacter 
realized  to  thought.  Such  human  characters  instantly  found  in  what  it 
flays  iiselff  is  seldom  or  neyer  found  in  what  is  said  of  it.  And  this  is  the 
secret  of  Carlyle*s  art :  he  searches  for  the  one  look,  the  one  gesture,  the 
one  act,  the  one  word  that  giyes  ingress  to  the  inner  whole,  and  never 
troubles  himself  to  sather  from  without  the  scattered  beams  of  manifesta- 
tion, knowing  well  that  no  sheaf,  however  large,  collected  in  that  way  will 
eyer  enable  him  to  restore  the  original  luminary.     .     .    . 

*'In  regard  to  any  character,  sense,  action,  or  event,  Carlyle  striyes,  nay, 
we  may  say  conyulses  himself  (so  earnest  he  is)  to  attain  to  ikt  picture, 
while  MacauJaj,  for  his  part,  is  oontenft  in  euoh  dreumstanoes  to  attain  to 
a  picture.  This  difference  between  theae  two  writers  is  oondusiyely  dis- 
tinct. Macaulay,  again,  is  certainly  always  diligent ;  he  reads  and  excerpts 
indefatigably ;  but  he  does  not,  like  Garlyle,  epend  days  and  nigbte  in 
thought  as  t  o  what  is  to  be  believed,  as  to  how  the  matter  really  stood.  .  .  . 
Another  difference  between  these  writers  is  that  Carlyle  possesfes  dramatic 
art  in  very  great  perfection,  while  in  this  respect  Macaulay  is  largely  de6- 
cient.  The  latter  ia  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  praise  ascribed  by  Garlyle  to 
Hume  of  '  epic  clearness ;'  but  it  is  Garlyle  himself  who  can  alone  lay 
claim  to  the  greater  praise  of  dramatic  intensity.  The  fall  of  Lom^ine  de 
Brienne,  and  that  of  Robespierre,  are  really  yery  complete  dramas.  But  the 
most  important  contrast  between  Carlyle  and  Macaulay  lies  in  their  im* 
mensely  difibrent  intellectual  point  of  yiew ;  Macanlay  ignores  the  mela- 
phyeieal  and  spiritual,  and  seeks  to  surround  himself  by  a  well- understood 
and  well-arranged  temporsl.  He  stands  as  strongly  by  the  philosophy  of 
the  conditioned  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  himself:  it  is  aa  clear  to  him  as 
to  this  philosopher  that  the  unconditioned  extremes  are  mutually  contra- 
dictory, and  he  will  not  waste  his  time  on  them.  The  supernatural  element 
ia  a  problem  quite  beyond  us ;  and  he,  for  his  part,  will  contest  himsdf 
with  this  truth,  that  the  really  best  life  for  this  world  is  the  beat  life  for 
the  next  world  also.  How  different  Carlyle !  The  yoid  in  that  wild  long- 
ing heart,  no  conditionedy  no  mere  temporality,  how  wide  and  splendid 
soeyer,  could  for  a  moment  fill.  No ;  his  eyes  are  Gk>dwards,  and  his  aool 
athirst  for  the  ampler  ether  of  the  other  side. 

'*  In  subtlety,  depth,  fertility,  in  spontaneity  of  thought,  he  is  infinitely 
behind  his  own  great  prototype,  Hume.  To  the  solidity,  the  comprehen- 
siyeness,  the  completeness,  the  immensity  of  range  of  Gibbon  he  can  haye 
no  pretension.  To  the  earnestness,  the  intensity,  the  vinom  of  Carlyle  he 
is  equally  a  stranger.  With  men  like  these  he  is  simply  incommensurable. 
His  place  ia  not  among  the  kings ;  he  holda  no  throne ;  he  aita  not  by  the 
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6idefl  of  Thueydidea  and  Tacitus.  In  the  annals  of  the  world  we  know  bat 
'One  mate  for  him — a  noate  that  he  would  disd<)in,  perhaps,  but  a  mate  that 
if  here  inferior  is  there  superior ;  this  mate  is  Sallust." 

In  the  eraay  on  "  De  Quincey  and  Coleridge  upoa  Ximt/'  wKioh 
<recentlj  appeared  ia  tbe  Forinighily  Review^  Dr.  Stirling  appears 
aa  aomewhat  of  an  iconoclast*  These  two  writers  hare  generally 
been  held  to  ha?e  been  grand  interpreting  media  in  regard  to 
German  spaoulation.  Dr.  Stirling  says  that  they  were  outsiders, 
that  they  had  never  entered  the  penetralia  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant, 
Sehelliog^  and  Hegel)  that  they  misrepresent  them  and  their 
theories*  and  that  they  professed  a  thoronghness  of  acquaintance 
with  ^e  works  of  the  great  thinkers  of  Germany i  wliich  they  did 
not  po6!tess.  The  proof  advanced  is  strong  and  cogent ;  but  the 
tone  is  almost  as  trmmphant  as  Ferrier's  paper  in  Blackwood,  and 
it  is  gratmg  to  the  feeiings  of  those  who  hare  been  led  to  think  of 
these  men  as  great  and  shining  ones  to  find  themselyes  befooled. 
Coleridge  has  many  relatives  and  many  disciples  who  will  probably 
defend  his  fame  so  far  as  it  is  defensible,  and  probably  Dr.  Inglel^, 
who  is  the  most  thorough  De  Quinoeyan  we  Deliere  m.  Britain,  will 
Perhaps  give  this  essay  future  attention.  We  have  already  indi- 
cated our  high  admiration  of  the  form  and  style  of  the  essay  on 
Ebenezer  £llIoit ;  and  we  only  wish  that  one  or  two  other  essays  we 
know  of  had  been  herein  given  to  the  pnblio ;  for  Dr.  Stirling  is  a 
thinker^,  and  our  age  requires  thoughtful  writers. 


ii ;,  J,  ■■  .= 


THE  BEITI8H  LITEEAHY  UNION. 

%B  British  Literary  Union  has  been  planned  and  brought  into  operation 
with  considerable  ability,  energy,  and  adaptcdness  to  the  wants  of  many 
eager  aspirants  after  self-culture  and  literary  companionship.  It  took  its 
eariier  shape  in  1867,  bat  it  has  gradually  widened  its  scope  and  extended 
its  ainis  to  that  now  the  project  covers  a  very  extensive  portion  of  the  field  of 
effort.  It  has  for  its  obfect  the  systematizing  of  the  many  schemea  for 
literary  improvement  and  intellectual  ezcit-ement  wbioh  exist  and  operate 
fitfolly  and  diijunctly,  and  the  bringing  of  the  co-operative  activities  of 
yoong  men  into  more  united  explicitness  of  endeayour.  It  recognises  the 
goodness  of  many  of  the  means  of  stimulation  and  thoughtful  mutual 
help,  but  it  regards  the  isolation  of  their  working  and  the  precariousnese  of 
their  success  as  great  hindrances  to  their  usefulness  and  drawbacks  to  their 
ezoellenee.  Its  promoters  believe  that  bv  judicious  co-ad?isings,  helpful- 
ness, and  associative  agencies  of  different  kinds,  suited  to  the  most  general 
wants  of  the  earnest  and  sanguine  spirits  who  usually  take  the  lead  among 
their  compeers  in  the  establishment  and  working  out  of  schemes  for  the 
improvement  of  their  own  minds  and  those  of  others,  not  only  greater 
intensity  can  be  imparted  to  the  enthusiasm  of  self-culture,  but  a  more 
thorough  completeness  can  be  given  to  the  methods  employed  and  plans 
adopted ;  whi&  the  facilities  brouglit  together  bj  their  project  for  attaining 
the  best  intellectual  comradeship  and  co*operation  will  much  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  faUnre,  either  through  loss  of  spirits  or  difficulty  of  gaining 
^viee.    Many  young  men  are  now  oompelled  in  early  life  to  leave  their 

1868.  2c 
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afttiTe  place  and  gain  their  livcliliood  elf  ewLere.  How  often  does  Buch  a 
youtb,  though  anzieuB  to  discipline  his  "  joung  noTitiate  thought/*  feel  lum- 
■elf  wandering  in  the  place  of  his  adoption — 

"  'Mid  countless  brethren  with  a  lonely  heart ! " 
But  with  tifis  union  before  him  be  ean  always  have  adWee,  help,  eneourege- 
nent,  and  employment,  often  personal  friendship,  and,  at  all  of«bts,  a 
baven  of  hope  and  trust. 

niat  our  readers  may  be  properly  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  ecbeme 
wldoh  has  been  propounded*  and  has  adTanoed  a  ceetain  way  towards  ocr- 
porate  existence,  we  subjoin  the  following  epitome  of  the  £tUes  of  **Xhe 
British  Literary  TJnion:"— 1.  That  the  nam^  of  this  society  be  "The 
British  Literary  Union."    2.  That  the  objects  of  this  union  be  the  mental 
improTement  and  literary  culture  oi  its  members  by  mutual  help,  and  the 
general  promotion  of  literary  tastes.     8.  That  the  means  for  the  attainment 
of  these  objects  be — (1)  By  supplying  a  medium  for  the  writing  of  essajs 
&o,,  &c,  and  mutual  cxiticieni  of  the  same ;  and  for  holding  debates,  &c., 
on  literary,  philosophical,  and  other  subjects ;  (2)  By  the  encouragement 
of  literary  correspondence  among  its  members ;  (3)  By  the  organization  of 
a  bfK>k-lending  association  ;  (4)  By  promoting  a  closer  union  between  the 
rarious  manuscript  magazines  in  circulation  ;  (5)  By  the  establishment  of 
local  branches  wherever  practicable.    4.  That,  for  conTenienoe  and  iacility 
in  conducting  the  operations  of  the  union,  they  be  divided  into  a  fixed 
mimber  of  mpartments,  answering  to  the  principal  branches  of  literature, 
•oienoe^  and  art.     6.  That  on  any  person,  dcsiroos  of  joining  the  union, 
communicating  with  the  general  secretary,  or  una  of  the  memberS}  the 
name  of  such  applicant  for  membership  be  proposed,  in  writing,  by  the 
reoeiTer  of  the  application.    That  the  general  secret aiy  submit  each  pro- 
posal to  the  committee,  and,  on  the  nomination  being  seconded  and  carried, 
such  applicant  be  elected  a  member  on  payment  of  the  subscription ;  and 
that  eaoh  member,  immediately  on  election,  forward  his  or  her  full,  name 
and  address  to  the  general  secretaiy,  and  signify  which  departments  he  or 
ahe  will  join.   6.  That  the  subscription  be  four  shillings  per  annum,  payable 
in  advance.    7.  That  the  officers  of  the  union  be  as  follows  : — (1)  yrtti- 
dent  and  two  vice-presidents.    The  president  will  not  be  elected  till  the 
close  of  the  present  year,  so  that  all  members  may  have  an  opporlunity  of 
voting  on  that  matter.    The  vice-presidents  are — tSamuel  Keil,  Ksq.,  author 
of  "Art  of  Reasoning;'*  "Elements  of  Rhetoric;"  "Art  of  Public 
Speaking ;"  «•  Young  Debater ;"  "  Compobitioii  and  Elocution ;"  "  Culture 
and  Self-Culture  >*•  "Shakspcre:  a  Critical  Biography;"  "Epoch  Mcn,»* 
Ac.,  &c. ;  Alfred  Elwes,  Esq.,  late  President  of  the  British  Literary  SocirtJ> 
and  author  of  "Ocean  and  her  Bulers;"  "Paul  Blake;"  "Frank  and 
Andrea ;"  "  Ralph  Seabrooke ;"  "  Giuho  Branchi ;"  "  Legend  of  the  Mount," 
Ac.;  translator  of  "Jaufry  the  Knight,"  &c,&c. ;  (2)  General  secretary 
and  twelve  departmental  secretaries.     The  abov«  to  be  elected  trieimialljr* 
and  to  be  eligible  for  re-election.     (3)  Six  members,  to  be  elected  annuallji 
who,  with  the  above  officers,  shall  form  a  committee,  in  whose  hands  shall 
rest  the  government  and  conduct  of  the  union.    Vacancies  to  be  filled  up 
as  early  as  possible.     8.  That  the  committee  have  absolute  power  to  make 
and  repeal  r^ulations  and  bye-laws  ;  but  that  none  of  the  foregoing  rules 
be  altered  or  rescinded,  nor  any  new  rule  made,  except  by  the  writtea 
decision  of  the  committee,  and  the  coiiseut  of  a  majority  of  the  memberi} 
and  that  the  union  do  not  cease  to  exist  except  by  the  written  consent  of 
all  the  officers,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  members. 
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Tlia  Se^ulaiioiu  of  the  union  are  rerj  e^auBtiTe,  and  indnde  MrenJ 
Mctuma.  Of  these  it  wiH  be  snffioient  to  c^uote  in  full  those  relating  to  see- 
tkm  L  Departmenis. — 1.  That  the  operations  of  the  union  be  dirided  into 
twelve  departments,  answering  to  the  following  names  and  subjects  r— (1) 
Baligion  and  Theology ;  (2)  Politics  and  Pofitioal  Boonomjr ;  (8)  8o<»al 
Boonomj ;  (4)  EngBsh  language  and  Literatute ;  (5)  Glassies  and 
Modem  Languages ;  (6)  History,  IBiography,  and  Antiquities ;  (7)  Poetiy 
and  Fiction ;  (8)  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy ;  (9)  C^eography,  Topo- 
graphy, and  TraTd;  (10)  Natural  History;  (11)  Natural  Philosophy; 
(13)  Ajri.  2.  That  each  of  these  departments  be  couduoted  by  a  seoretary, 
who  'shall  make  a  quarterly  report  of  progress  to  the  general  secretary. 
9.  That  in  eaeh  of  these  departments  be  circulated  a  record,  which  shall 
oonsiist  of  ruled  paper  to  be  employed  after  the  manner  of  a  manuscript 
magaaine,  and  tm<oujgh  the  medium  of  which  the  department's  transactions 
■hsJl  mainly  be  carrwd  on.  4.  That  the  members  in  eaeh  department  be 
divided  into  three  classes — permanent,  annual,  and  temporazy.  5.  That 
pennasient  and  annual  members  only  be  allowed  to  yote  in  the  transaction 
of  departBMDtal  business,  and  that  in  the  permanent  members  alone  be 
featdd  theeleotiott  of  secretary.  6.  That  applications  from  members  to  change 
depastmeiits,  or  to  join  others,  be  made  to  the  departmental  secretaries. 

<<  The  arrangement  of  these  departments  has  been  a  smbfeet  of  mueh  re- 
fleeiion  and  oonsidention,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  present  dassificatica 
is  as  lair  and  convenient  a  division  as  could  well  have  been  made.  The 
object  of  the  promoters  has  been  to  sink  the  usual  three  divisions  of  human 
inowledge  in  the  word  **  Kterary."  It  is  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  by  the 
diasemiaalion  of  literature  (taking  the  word  in  its  more  restricted  sense) 
Umt  seisaoe  and  art  have  attained  their  present  positions ;  and  while  assist- 
JBg  ita  kindred  eivilizers,  literature  has  benefited  herself.  It  will  be  seen, 
tk»i^  that  literature,  in  reality,  is  one  of  the  means  whereby  the  knowledge 
of  the  members  of  our  union,  in  all  departments  of  learning,  will  be  in- 
doassd.  A  member  of  the  union  is  at  liberty  to  join  any  or  all  of  ihe  de- 
partments— an  arransement  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  avoid  the  unpleasantness 
of  members  being  bored  with  subjects  which  are  distasteAil  to  them. 
Saoh  of  these  departments  wHl  be  conducted  hy  a  secretary.  Their  trans- 
■fltions  will,  in  the  main,  be  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  an  ever-eireulating 
immuseript  Becord,  seveiral  parts  of  which  will  always  be  in  the  hands  of 
tiie  members.  It  is  anticipated  in  the  conducting  of  these  to  sustain  the 
Mpotation  for  usefolness  which  has  alwaye  been  possessed  by  manuscript 
asatfasines,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  redeem  their  character  for  uncertainty 
mod  inagularity  in  circulation.  The  plan  of  managing  them  will  be  as 
fidlowa  :•— The  departmental  secretary  will  issue  at  regular  intervals  a  num- 
ber of  tile  Heeord,  which  will  consist  of  blank  paper,  stitched  in  magazine 
Jbns^  with  the  necessary  cover.  This  will  be  forwarded,  by  post  or  other- 
wise,  to  the  first  member  on  the  circulating  list,  who  will  forward  it  to  the 
xnember  next  in  order.  We  are  aware  that  this  method  is  open  to  the 
objeotion  that  'unneoasaary  postage  is  sometimea  inooned  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  blank  paper..  Bat  practically,  however,  it  is  found  to  be  the  best 
plan.  The  regular  appearanoe  of  the  Beeord  sometimes  acts  as  a  reminder 
to  the  member  who  reoeiToa  it,  that  he  is  ezpested  to  BiX  up  some  of  the 
apace  with  a  contribution.  It  is  useless  here  to  diseoss  ihe  merits  or  de- 
merits of  other  plans  of  circulation ;  this  we  may  do  at  a  future  time.  We 
will  only  add  that  the  matter  has  had  eveiy  consideration,  and  any  sugges- 
tion for  an  improvement  will  receive  due  attention.    After  circulation,  the 
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nomben  of  each  Beoord  will  be  bound  in  Yolumes  and  retained  bj  tiie 
departmental  secretary  for  referenoe;  any  member  of  the  department 
being  entitled  to  the  perusal  of  them.  There  will  be  introduced  into  these 
records  —  essays,  papers,  tales,  manuscript  debates,  conTersations,  and 
sereral  novelties  of  interest  and  utiliiy,  according  to  and  depeodent  upon 
the  nature  of  the  study  of  each  department 

The  more  important  of  those  in  Section  II.,  which  concerns  itself  with  the 
regulation  of  the  correspondence  of  members,  are — That  the  discussion  and 
debate  of  all  subjects  of  interest  and  importance  by  correspondence  be 
encouraged  among  the  members  ;  that  netice  of  the  discussion  and  debate 
of  important  subjects  between  two  or  more  members  bj  correspondence  be 
giren  to  the  general  secretary,  who  shall  announce  the  same  in  the  journal ; 
and  that,  on  the  discussion  being  finished,  any  member  may  obtain  the  loan 
of  the  same,  or  of  a  copy  of  the  same,  on  application  to  the  members  be- 
tween whom  the  said  correspondence  has  taken  place. 

Section  III.  institutes  a  book-lending  association,  and  proyides,  iiUer 
alia,  that  the  Book-lending  Association  be  conducted  by  the  general  secre- 
tary :  that  those  members  who  desire  to  obtain  the  adrantages  of  member- 
ship of  the  association,  place  at  its  disposal  for  loan  one  or  more  books; 
the  titles  author,  publisher,  edition,  and  date  of  which,  together  with  the 
price  of  postage  or  carriage,  the  lender  shall  communicate  to  the  general 
secretary;  that  members  who  have  complied  with  these  requirements, 
desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  association,  apply 
direct  to  the  owner  of  any  book  or  work  they  wish  to  borrow,  enclosing 
the  amount  of  postage  or  carriage ;  and  that  the  borrower,  in  all  qhboi, 
defray  the  expense  of  carriage  or  postage,  both  from  and  to  the  lender; 
that  extreme  care  be  exercised  in  the  keeping  of  the  volumes,  and  in  oorering 
them  for  postage  or  railway  transit ;  that  in  case  of  any  damage  or  lov 
sustained  by  a  work  during  its  loan  or  transit,  the  borrower  replaoe  the 
original,  or  otherwise  compensate  the  owner  for  the  loss  or  damage  ooea- 
sioned.  That,  in  case  of  any  dispute  arising  as  to  the  amount  of  each 
,  damage  to  be  refunded  to  the  owner,  thegenenl  secretary  have  authority  to 
arbitrate  in  the  matter,  and  that  his  decision  shall  be  final. 

Sections  IT.,T.,  and  YI.  concern  themselves  with  details  regarding  the 
magasine  department,  the  quarterly  journal  of  the  literary  union,  the  man- 
agement of  the  general  business,  and  publishing.  Any  person  desirous  of 
gaining  &rther  mformation  may  procure  a  copy  of  the  Bules  and  Begola- 
tions  by  enclosing  two  stamps  to  Kdward  Payne,  General  Secretary^?  the 
British  Literary  Union,  Huddersfield ;  from  whom  also  may  be  had  "The 
Preliminary  Number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  British  Literarv 
Union  "  (which  includes  the  Bules  and  Begulations),  for  five  stamps. 

(Gentlemen  desirous  of  taking  part  in  this  scheme  of  united  effort,  suoh  as, 
with  regard  to  its  members, — 

"  By  sacred  sympathy  may  make 
The  whole  one  fejf— self  that  no  alien  knows," — 
especially  such  as  are  connected  with  manuscript  magasines,  essay 
classes,  &c.,  are  requested  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  gener^ 
plan.  It  is  desired  to  form  a  few  local  associations,  and  hence  many  aie 
required  to  jom  their  social  sympathies  in  fuitherance  of  their  intellectual 
interests,  and  in  promotion  of  the  greatest  and  grandest  of  human  efforts— 
self-culture,  in  its  twofold  parts  of  information  and  reformation. 
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(Bnx  €alUgivAt  €ontBt. 


Mi£toh'b  MnroB  FoBMi. 

Ii*AiJiEaxo. 

Whixb  the  cock,  with  lively  din,  49 

Scatters  the  rectr  of  darkness  thin ;  50 

And  to  the  ttach,  or  the  barn  door, 
Stouthf  struts  his  dames  before  ; 

Helps  to  pari^phrarinsf. 


Line  49.  yigoroos  crow. 

60.  DkperseB ;  remnant ;  worn 
to  a  shadow. 


61.  Thatched    piles    of    hay,  com, 

peas,  &c.,  in  sheaf. 
52.  Proudly  stalks ;  taking  the  lead 

of. 


[jT&tf  two  follotoing  notes,  inadvertently  omitted  in  our  hut,  refer  to  lines 
29  and  48  reepeelively  of  the  extract  contained  in  pp,  303 — 306.] 

(15)  HxBS^  the  goddess  of  youth,  and  onp-bearer  to  the  gods.  She 
was,  according  to  Homer,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  Hesiod  also 
assigns  her  this  parentage,  and  all  probability  is  in  farour  of  it.  She 
ineuired  the  displeasure  of  Jupiter  by  some  ao't  of  impropriety,  of  which 
she  was  guilty  in  the  presence  of  the  gods,  among  whom  "  the  radiant  Hebe 
poured  the  bright  neotar  out,"  and  was  supplanted  in  her  office  by  Qany- 
mede.  Juno,  however,  retained  her  in  her  8er¥ioe,  and  aseigned  to  her  the 
ocenpation  of  preparing  her  chariot  and  of  harnessing  her  peacocks.  Her- 
cules, upon  being  deified,  made  her  his  wife,  and  thus  gained  the  favour  of 
Juno.  Hebe  was  mother  of  two  sons,  iUeziraes  and  Anicetus  ;  and  at  the 
soUcitation  of  Hercules  she  restored  his  nephew,  lolaus,  to  the  bloom  and 
Tigonr  of  youth.  She  is  called  **  honoured  *'  and  '*  fair-ankled."  She  is 
generally  represented  crowned  with  flowers,  with  a  Tsriegsted  garment,  and 
with  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand.  She  was  worshipped  at  Sicyon  under  the 
name  of  Dia,  and  at  Borne  under  that  of  JtrriNTAS.  According  to  Pau- 
sanies,  she  was  also  called  Q-anyhedb. 

(16)  Skinner  and  Junius  both  say  that  eglantine  means  the  wild  rose 
{Rosa  sylvestris).  It  is  often  said  that  the  eglantine  proper  is  the 
sweet-briar  {Rosa  rubiginosa),  which  grows  in  dry  bushy  places,  and 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  In  English  poetry,  however,  it  may  be  in  gene- 
ral regarded  as  a  common  name  for  any  of  the  smaller  flowered  species  of 
roses.  " '  Sweet-briar  and  eglantine,'  says  Warton, '  are  the  same  plant :  by 
the  '*  twisted  eglantine,"  Milton  therefore  means  the  honeysuckle :  all  three 
are  plants  often  growing  against  the  side  or  walls  of  a  house.'  This  is 
true ;  yet  the  deduction  is  hardly  certain.  The  same  name  sometimes 
means  different  flowers  in  different  counties,  as  may  be  seen  from  passages 
in  Shakspere.  E^fantine,  however,  is  t'e  Frenc!'  word  for  the  flower  of  the 
sweet-briar  {eyianlier)  j  and  iiencu  it  cfunu  to  mean,  in  English,  the  briar 
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Or  listening  hote  the  hounds  and  horn 
Ckeerly  rouse  the  slumbering  mom. 
From  the  ^ide  of  some  hoar  hill 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill: 
Some  time  walking,  not  unseen, 
Bj  hedgerow  elms,  on  hillocks  green. 
Bight  against  the  eastern  gate 
Where  the' great  Bun  begins  his  state, 
JSobed  mjlames  and  amber  light. 
The  clouds  in  thoosaiiil  liveries  dight; 
While  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand. 
Whistles  o'er  ikefurrowed  land^ 
And  the  milkmaid  sin^eth  blithe. 
And  the  mowvr  whets  Sis  eithe. 
And  ererj  shepherd  tells  his  tale  (17) 
Under  the  hawthorn  (18)  in  the  dale* 
Straight  mine  eye  hath  cauaht  new  piesumree 
Whilst  the  laMoscape  round  it  measures  ; 


56 


eo 


65 


70 


58.  Giving  enjoying   ear   in  what 
*  manner;  hunting-pack;  bugle. 

54.  Iferrily  awaken ;  drowsy. 

55.  Slope ;  grey  ridge. 

56k  Louy  foreit  repeating  thair  ear* 

99^       pMPQBig  aoonds* 

57.  Strolling  abenis  nnnotieed. 

68b  IWneing ;  ifBcdaBi  mounds. 

60uOppoai*e. 

60i  GemaaeDeea ;  eonne. 

61.  Allayed  j  fariUiaacy  $  yeUow. 

6&  Bervifle  atuSa  as  ssrvants  in  the 


son  8  rettaBs^.  chHL 


63.  Not  far  oiF. 

64  Gleefully  oausea  his  voioe  to  ze- 
Bound;  upturned  glebe. 

65.  Dairy  girl ;  mirthiully. 

68*  Hanp-ontSer  •harpensi  reaping- 
hook. 

67.  Oounts;    pfOfforiioa   o€    sheq^ 

under  his  ease. 

68.  Narrow  Tailey. 

69.  In    anotiMT   instant;    ieostv«d 

irtsh  driighta. 

70.  Keighbeiizing  msme ; 


iUeli.  Poets  ass  eftn  fonder  of  ilo«eni  than  leamsd  in  thair  aamasi 
sttd  Milton,  like  his  iUustvioas  brsthvn,  Chaaeer  and  Spsoser,  was  bam 
witbm  the  soandof  Bow  beUs.*'^i;e^  Smmtfe  <'  hmi^imMem  and  Www^;^ 
p.  253. 

a7)  Mr.  Header  intened  Warlon  that  tkis  waa  a  teshnieal  wosd  for 
ifAoningoreeuBtiiigupshsep,  to  see  that  tfasy  were  all  night.  Thiapro- 
caia  took  plaoe  at  danm  of  day.  TUs  inievpvalatisB  is  now  ganeiwly 
rtseiied*  aadia  supported  by  anmy  iasfenoss,  of  wkish.  it  will  be  enoagk  to 

rfceheKSwid.T.8»18i  "TetshaUya  deKwr  the  fo2e of  briek,'*  ». «;, 
namber  ppMsribed  as  ^  daily  task.  1  Sw.  zTiii.S7, ''iB.full  tale^*' 
rsataied  nnmhsv*.  1  OhsQB.  iac28^  **  la  and  oat  by  tale,"  •.s.^oflRasti  aooord- 
iag  to  inTenlety. 

(18)  A  shrab  {Cktaistgus  oxgmemmUka)  mneh  plsatod  far  onsameat  sad 
for  hedgerows.  It  bears  a  small  red  froit,  which  iBnas-wMnr  food  te 
birds.  It  flowers  in  May  or  June.  From  the  time  of  its  flowering  it  is 
sometimeB  in  England  oalled  the  Matf-ihom,  To  distinguish  it  frSm.  Hie 
aloe,  or  blackthorn,  it  is  often  called  whilethom. 
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Btuset  lawns,  &nd  fallows  gray. 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  Hray; 
Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast  * 
The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest,^ 
Meadows  trim  with  daisies  (19)  pied. 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide  : 
Towers  and  battlemefits  it  sees 
Bosomed  high  in  tujted  trees,  (20) 


391 


76 


71.  Beddish    brown,  t.  *.,    fresh- 

ploughed  ;  laads  nntiUed  or 
unseeded,  of  a  dun  colour  «» 
meadows. 

72.  Oxsas-oropping ;  wander. 

73.  Sminenoes  ;  sterile  peaks. 


74.  Slow-moTing ;  iVeqaantlj  settle 

for  a  tima. 
76.B^lab  pvoperlj  cnltnred;  inset. 
70.  Btnamlet«|  broad. 

77.  Turrets   or   fortress-peaks  -and 

bastioned  bulwarks ;  obserrea. 

78.  £mboweredj  brancfainv. 


*  Thia  is  said  bj  Thomas  Keightlejr  to  be  "  a  kind  of  guess  at  natura;*' 
and  it  is  '*a  feature,'*  as  Darid  Mnsson  remarks,  "for  which  the  scenery  of 
Horton  furnishes  no  original."  Sut  it  must  be  remembered,  as  Words- 
worth— assuredly  a  close  and  accurate  observer  of  nature— fays,  that  "after  a 
certain  point  of  elevation,  the  effect  of  mountains  depends  much  more  upon 
their  form  than  upon  tlieir  absolute  height.  This  point  is  the  one  lo  which 
flessy  olonds  (not  watery  Tapoium)  are  aocuatomed  to  descend^"  and  then  it; 
is  possible  tbattbey  may  show — 

"Faroff*, 
A  anr^Me  dsppled  o*er  with  shadows  flung 
From  htoodiff  clouds." 
(K^  9In»  ooramon  daisy  (BeUis  perennis)  is  plentiful  almost  all  the  year 
in  pastnree,  meadows,  and  greesy  places.     It  is  said  that  it  gets  the  name 
day's  eye,  or  t)\»  eye  of  day,  beoause  it  opens  with  the  sunrise  and  closes 
it  niglitffilL    Th^  etymology  is  seen  in  Chaueer*s  line — 

"White  ie  his  beard  as  is  the  daye's  eye  "  (daisy). 
See  Zoea^«  ^ah&ur  Lest  (closing  scene),  Armado's  song  of  "  The  Cuokoo 
snd  the  Oiri,"— 

"When  daisies  pisd^  and  violets  blue,"  Ac. 
(M)  **  That  eajoytag  and  truly  poetioal  commentator,  Thomas  Warton, 
quotm  a  passage  from  Browne's  '  Britannia's  Pastorals,'  that  may  have 
been  in  Millon's  rsodllsation  : — 

*  Tbnd  palace,  whose  pale  tnrrat  tops, 
Orer  the  stately  wood,  survey  the  copse ; ' 
and  then  he  indulges  in  pleasing  memories  of  the  old  stjie  of  building,  and 
in  icgretafor  the  new,  which  was  less  picturesque  and  less  given  to  conceal- 
meoi*  'This  was  the  great  mansion-house,'  says  he,  'in  Milton's  early 
dsys.  With  respect  to  their  rural  residences  there  was  a  coyness  in  our 
GotUe  anoestore.  Modem  seats  are  seldom  so  deeply  ambushed.' " — Leigh 
Sunfs  *^  Imagination  and  Fancy**  p.  254.  Professor  Masson  says  these  two 
linssalmoat  evtdesitly  refer  to  Windsor  Castle,  and  he  remai^  that  "a 
chameteristic  morning  sound  to  this  day,  st  Horton,  we  are  told,  is  that  of 
the  'hounds  and  horn,'  when  the  royal  huntsmen  are  onV*'^** MUtan*9 
life,''  Tol.  i.,  p.  541. 
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Where  perbaps  some  beauty  lies," 

The  eynoiure  (21)  of  neighbouring  eyes.  80 

Sard  Oy,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes 

From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks, 

Where  Corydon  (22)  and  Thyrsis,  (23)  met, 

Are  at  their  savoury  dinner  set 

Of  herbs,  and  other  country  messes,  85t 

Which  the  neat-handed  Phyllis  (24)  dresses; 

And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves. 

With  Thestylis  (25)  to  bind  the  sheaves; 

Or»  if  the  earlier  season  lead, 

To  the  tanned  haycock  in  the  mead.  90 

79.  LoTely  damsel  reposes. 

SO.  Special  attraction  ;  friendly. 

81.  In  theyicinity ;  emits  the  yisible 

vapour  arising  from  fire. 

82.  Olden. 

83.  Having  come  together  in  friend- 
ship. 


85.  Vegetable  produce ;  rustic  dainties. 

86.  Careful  and  exact ;  prepares. 

87.  Quickly ;  quits. 

88.  Fasten  together;  cut  wheat,  corny. 

rye,  barley,  hay,  &c. 

89.  More  forward   temperature    of 
the  year  give  cause. 


84.  Pleasant  mid-day  meal  placed.      |  90.  Dried  fodder-pile ;  field. 

(21)  "  Cynosure  (dog*8-tail),  for  load-star,  must  hare  been  a  term  a  little 
hazardous  as  well  as  over-learned  when  it  first  appeared ;  though  Milton, 
thinking  of  the  nymph  who  was  changed  into  the  star  so  cslled  (since 
known  as  Ursa  Minor),  was  probably  of  opinion  that  it  gave  his  image  a 
peculiar  fitness  and  beauty." — Leigh  Hunft  *'  Imagination  and  Fancy,** 
p.  255.  The  story  referred  to  is  that  of  Callisto,  an  Idean  nymph,  daugh- 
ter of  Lycaon,  who  had  dedicated  herself  to  the  service  of  Diana,  and 
TOwed  the  preservation  of  a  perpetual  virginity  in  honour  of  that  deity. 
Jupiter  saw  and  loved  her,  changed  himself  into  the  likeness  of  Diana,  and 
set  off  to  the  woods  with  the  maiden,  to  enage  in  the  chase; — and  ovennas- 
tered  her  vow.  Her  divine  mistress,  enraged  at  her  breach  of  faith,  trans- 
formed her  into  a  bear.  She  brouglit  forth  her  son  Areas  in  the  woods, 
and  Jupiter,  in  memory  of  their  love,  placed  her  and  her  son  as  a  constella- 
tion (the  Great  and  the  Little  Bear)  in  the  sky.  The  story  is  told  vari- 
ously. The  word  Beauty  in  the  text  probably  recalled  the  epithet  of 
KoXKiffri]  (most  beautiful),  and  that  the  legend  of  Callisto,  and  hence  the 
metaphor,  which  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  pole-star  is  the  principal  one 
in  the  constellation  of  Ursa  Minor,  and  that  all  the  other  constellations 
seem  to  look  towards  and  to  circle  round  that  constellation  which  contains 
Cynosure. 

(22)  A  shepherd  name,  cuUed  from  the  old  idyllic  writers,  as  "  Formosum 
pastor  Corydon  ardebat  Alexis,"  &c.  *'  Corydon,  the  shepherd,  loved  the  (air 
Alexis." —  VirgiVs  Eclogue*,  IT. 

(23)  Another  pastoral  name,  probably  suggested  by  "  The  tuneful  Thyrsis" 
of  the  first  Idyl  of  Theocritus. 

(24)  Phyllis  is  a  name  for  a  waiting- woman  or  serving- wench,  probably 
suggested  by  Horace,  Odes,  II.,  4,  and  IV.,  11. 

(25)  Thestylis  seems  taken  from  the  second  Idyl  of  Theocritus. 
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C^t    Inquitjer. 


Q.USBTZ0V8  BSQVIBZKO  AHBWSBS. 

771.  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  "Inquiry," 
speaks  of  the  discoTeries  of  a  fl^eat 
mathematical  genius  rescued  from 
obliTion  by  Dr.  Smith.  Who  was 
this     "  mathematical    genius  "  P  — 

772.  Is  Arnold,  author  of  "The 
Public  Life  of  Lord  Macaulay,"  re- 
lated to  the  Bugbeian  historian  of 
Borne  ?— Sahuel. 

773.  Are  there  «ny  debating  so- 
cieties in  the  north  of  London  ?  If 
BO,  where  are  they,  what  is  done  at 
tliem,  and  how  are  members  ad- 
mitt^?— A.  X. 

AVSWKBS  TO  QtrXSTIOVB. 

738.  The  Public  School  Latin 
G-rammar  was  the  cause  of  a  lengthy 
and  angry  controTcrsy,  which  was 
waged  in  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zinea  for  1866-7»  and  that  fact 
would  seem  to  show  that  it  was  not 
thought  invulnerable  to  attack.  It 
is  a  good  grammar ;  but  it  appears 
to  want  simplicity,  sameness  of 
classification,  and  good  sense  in  the 
choice  of  the  lexicon  adopted.  It 
has  at  once  too  much  of  the  new 
and  too  little ;  it  is  a  compromise, 
not  a  settlement. — S.  N. 

739.  "Penny  Beadings  in  Prose 
and  Verse,"  by  J.  E.  Carpenter, 
have  been  specially  prepared  for  this 
purpose,  and  have  been  largely  em- 
ployed. They  have  already  been 
extended  to  six  Is.  volumes,  and  a 
large  type  edition  has  been  com- 
menced. Messrs.  Moxon  publish  a 
series  of  extracts  from  their  copy- 
right works  suitable  for  Penny 
Keadings;  and  Messrs.  Cassell, 
Petter,  and  Galpin  have  in  course 
of  issue   under   the   editorship  of 


Thomas  Hood,  an  lUustrated  course 
of  penny  readings.  Many  of  the 
"Miscellany  of  Tracts,"  issued  by 
the  Messrs.  Chambers,  would  make 
admirable  readings,  as  would  most 
of  the  recently  repuWished  "  Tales 
from  BlaekvDOod,  "Tales  from 
Sentley"  and  the  editions  of 
readings  from  his  works  issued  by 
Charles  Dickens.  Our  own  opinion, 
however,  is  that,  to  make  Penny 
Beadings  properly  attractive,  they 
ought  not  to  consist  of  old,  stale, 
oft-repeated  pieces,  but  should  be 
the  freshest  and  best  that  can  be 
got.  Hence  I  would  recommend 
those  who  design  to  use  these 
readings  advantageously,  to  keep 
their  eyes  open  to  aU  the  suitable 
contributions  which  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  the  magazines  and 
reviews,  as  well  as  in  the  columns 
of  some  of  the  better  newspapers, 
and  to  read  these,  suffused  as  they 
generally  are  with  the  influences 
of  the  living  present.  Such  papers 
ought  to  be  frequently  read  in  pri- 
vate, to  be  effectively  read  in  public. 
Everybody  cannot  read  any  more 
than  speak  extemporarily. — B.  M. 
A. 

743.  Many.  There  are,  for  in- 
stance. Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  exoeUeut 
Dictionaries  of  Classical  Biography, 
Mythology,  &c.  Thomas  Keightley 
is  the  author  of  a  very  good  book 
on  this  topic,  entitled  "The  My- 
thology 01  Ancient  Greece  and 
Italy."  The  first  volume  of  Grote's 
"  History  of  Greece  "  is  to  a  large 
extent  a  treatise  on  mythology. 
Carr*s  Classical  Lexicon  has  been 
remodelled,  Tooke's  "Pantheon" 
revised,  and  LempriSre  brought  into 
harmony  with  advanced  scholarship. 
The  German  manuals  of  mythology 
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ara,  ho«eTer,far  more  thorough  and 
phQoiophical  than  ours, — the  works 
of  F.  d.  Welcker,  E.  Ghnrhard,  L. 
Preller,  J.  A.Hartang,  K.  O.  Miiller, 
of  wluch  last  there  is,  wa  think, 
an  English  translation  hy  Leitch. 
While  on  this  subject  we  may  note 
an  ezoellent  Brti<4e,  entitled  "The 
Mj^,'*  in  Ohambers's  **  Papers  for 
the  People ; "  a  paper  in  the  Oxford 
Enaya  (1856),  by  F.  M.  MtiUer, 
on  *•  OomparatiT©  Mythology," 
whieh  is  republished,  with  a  com- 
panion paper  on  "Cheek  Mytho- 
iogjt*  in  the  second  Tolume  of  his 
*<  Chips  from  a  Gorman  Workshop." 

744.  By  far  the  best  works  on 
physical  geography,  as  a  whole,  in 
the  English  language  for  settkd 
study,  we  would  name  two  Tolumes 
entitled,  **  A  Manual  of  Geographical 
Soienoe,  Ifothematical,  Physical, 
Historical,  and  Deseriptiye,"  whose 
authors  are  the  Bar.  M.  O'Brten, 
M.A.,  P.B.S. ;  D.  T.  Anstie,  M.A., 
P.B.S. ;  J.  B.  Jackson,  F.B.S. ;  Bev. 
C.  G.  Wicolay,  F.B.G.S. ;  Ber.  W.  L, 
Beran,  M.A.,  &o.  They  were  pub- 
lished by  Parker  and  Son,  10».  6d. 
eadi ;  but  we  believe  they  have  since 
been  reissued  by  another  publisher  at 
7s  6d.  Next  we  would  place  Mrs. 
ScwnwvilWs  **Physical  Geography ; " 
Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschers  work  re- 

SuUishad  from  the  *•  Encyolopsedia 
Iritonnioa."  Guyof  s  "  Earth  and 
Man  "  is  a  cheap  and  read^  popular 
treatise;  Wittich's  "Curiosities  of 
Physical  Cleography "  is  full,  well- 
written,  and  attractiTO;  David 
Page's  «« Introductory  Text-book  of 
Physical  Geography"  is  excellently 
adapted  for  self-study,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly cheap— 2s.  The  papers 
on  this  subject  in  Chambers's  "In- 
formation for  the  People"  ate  oon- 
aa»^  and  yet  are  "without  o'erflowing 
fuU."  The  worth  of  Humboldfs 
"Cosmos**  (Bell  and  Daldy)  is  well 
known  to  all  readew.— B,  M.  A* 

74A»  "So  I  then  are  tevaral  hand* 
books  of  pnjer  issued,  to  a  certain 


extent,  by  authority ;  but  they  are 
not  allowed  to  be  read  in  the  pulpit, 
though  they  may  be  repeated  therein. 
The  recently  deceased  Dr.  Lee  used 
a  litui^  in  his  church  in  Edin- 
burgh; but  a  great  controversy 
and  agitation  was  raised  in  the 
General  Assembly,  wbisli>thea><iiad 
— perhaps  produced— serioua  eonaa* 
quenoes*  Dr.  Lee  has  been  ciJled  from 
the  controversy  elsewhere.— S.  0.  M. 

746.  Perhaps  to  the  list  furnished 
by  "  Faust,*'  thers  ought  to  be  added 
Carlyle's  address  "  On  the  Choice  of 
Booka,"  Professor  Sedgwick's  "  Dia- 
course  on  the  Studies  of  the  TJaiver- 
si^  of  Cambridge,"  with  J.  S.  MiU'a 
critique  on  the  same  in  his  "  Disser- 
tations," voL  iL  A  number  of 
excellent  papers  were  published  by 
the  Central  Society  of  Education 
(1868-40),  including,  I  think,  three 
prize  essays.  "The  Introductory 
Lectures  delivered  in  University 
College,  Londen"  (U8fi»— 1660), 
are  very  valuable.  A  series  of 
"  Lectures  on  Education,"  delivered 
at  the  instance  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  in  St.  ^Urtin*s  Hall,  London, 
in  1852,  issued  cheaply  by  Bout- 
ledge,  deserves  perusal.  C.  Bray'a 
"Education  of  the  B\Belings  and 
Aflbctions,"  Moore^s  "  Man  and  hta 
Motives,**  George  Combe's  works, 
Stewart's  "Philosophy  of  the  Mmd," 
and  other  books  of  a  similar  kind, 
would  all  be  useful  as  aids  to  S.  W.  G. 
— B.  M.  A. 

747.  J.  H.  Pettalozii,  bom  at 
Zurich,  1745,  died  at  Bmgg,  18S7. 
a  mortified  and  heart-broken  striver 
after  better  things.  He  wished  to 
combine  industrial,  moral,  and  in- 
tellectual training ; .  to  have  every* 
thing  tauffht  ftom  real  objeota,  and 
to  excite  the  mind  without  satiating 
it.  Almost  all  the  normal  sohools 
and  institutions  for  primary  inttruo* 
tion  more  or  less  adopt  his  system 
of  passing  from  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract,  and  making  ^^objeot 
leasons*'  oeaofj  a  large  space  in 
early  training.  J.  J.  Jaootot'  (iTTt)— 
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1M0)»  pwUtnw  of  litenkim  at 
Jjcmwrni,  iwde  himMtf  knowa  m 
IdSL^kfhm  mm  sjvtMB,  whiob  pro* 
eeeded  on  the  prin^ppht — tint "  all 
wmA»mre  t^wils "  "eTOTthing  ii  in 
uwmjikinf^t "  **  ho  viio  wiahas  can," 
Aflk  1^  oooflfMiaioie  in.  itiinulat* 
ixtg  to  Mtfoflbrfe  tbaa  in  direct 
toaohiBg^  Tho  pmfawoi^a  aim  waa 
ta  diaiot  endeenranvv  not  to  make  it 
A  difieulhrpTerooue  waa 
tbonaimd  laiiona  taught 

751.  I^  aa  wo  arapoae,  "Faost  *' 
to  Samt*B  "  Cmndkgung  zui 
Hirt^tihyaik  dw  8ittcn»'*  there  ia  an 
ezMiDflat  tnaslatioD,  under  the  title 
of  ««  The  IMapk^faios  of  Ethica,"  by 
Seoaple^  pobliibed  at  Edinboigfa, 
18».  Kant'a  *<  Metapbytiache 
AnfiuigBgranio  dar  Tafi^dlebre" 
(bnw  the  seeond  part  of  the  aboTo 
woiak.  We  ham  aot  read  Seaiple^B 
renba,  but  charaeteriae  it  on  the 
f«ili  of  ■om  of  the  fiiot  meta- 
phyaiaiaiis  of  the  day  a»  dear,  read- 
abb^  aad  aecmaitofc    S.  Ii*. 

954.  A  very  good  book»  entitled 
"Btwdiwiin  FanuMMnt,"  &  aertea  of 
BhsMnB  of  leading  politieianiy  by 
Bb.H.  Hnttoo,  hae  been  iiaaed  ai  a 
reprint  from  the  Atf  Jtfoi^  GazHis. 
ItooBtana  Beventeenakctohee— vi&, 
Lofd  BavaeU*  Kr.  0hidetone»  Mr. 
OMireil,  Mjr.  I)j«elJ,Lord  Derby, 
Loed  Stanley,  Lord  Oranbeume, 
Lead  Gaaoeflk^  ISari  Gh«y,  Lord 
Weattnvy,  Lord  Bfovgham,  Mr. 
glawaiaW,  1&.  QoBohe*,  Hr»  W.  S, 
JPontar,  Mrk  Bii^  Mr.  Oobden, 
Leed  Balaunton*  In  the  Zondirn 
.ffteflip  there  •  haa  speared  a  aeries 
of  aketahea,  widar  the  title  of  "  Men 
of  Mark^'*  in  whioh  a  munber  of  the 
meat  proinlnont  poHtifltana  are  bio- 

llafrofwhacli  I  have  nodoobt  that 
the  proprieters  wmkSi  fiimiah  on 
appiiaMtimi.  Ofloawie^inWaUbid'a 
<'«n  of  the  nna^"  pnbliahed  by 
BealMge,  ooliaea  of  the  faeta  of 
tko'fivee  of  meal  of  the  preauoent 
Btateamen  of  the  age  are  to  be  found ; 


but  it  ia  not  to  be  expected  that,  from 
Buch  a  book,  any  idea  of  their  merita 
and  demerit»canbelbiiB6d.-*S.O.  M. 
755.  Wm.  B.    Ohanning,    D,D., 
son   of  the    diatinguished  lawyer, 
Wm.  f«haBTiing,  and  grandaon  of 
Wm.  EUery,  one  of  the  signera  of 
the  American  Declaration  of  Lide- 
pendenoe,  waa  bom   at   Newport, 
1780.  He  waa  the  brother  of  Walter 
E.  .Channing,  physician,  and  of  Ed- 
ward Tyrzel  Channing,  profesaor  of 
rhetoric   and    oratory.      Wm.   E. 
Ohanning  entered  Harvard  Univer- 
aity  at  the  age  of  li,  and  graduated 
with  diatinction   in   1798.     After 
leaving  college  he  became  private 
tutor  to  a  fSunily  in  Yirginia,  and  in 
June,  1803,  became   paator   of  a 
church  in  Federal  Street,  Boston. 
In  1819  he  preached  a  sermon  on 
the  Unitarian  belief,  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  Kev.  Jared  Sparks,  in 
Baltimore,  which  fired  a  controversy 
on  the  question  of  Trinitarianism. 
In  1821  hia  university,  in  apprecia- 
tion of  his  ** Sermons*'    and    hia 
''Address  on  War,"  made  him  D.D. 
Thereafter  he  visited  England,  and 
became    acquainted    with    aaveral 
EngUsh    writers    of    repute — 0.^.» 
Wordsworth    and    Coleridge,    the 
latter  of  whom  said  he  had  at  once 
the  love  of  wisdom  and  the  wisdom 
of  love.    In  1823  be  published  an 
"  Essay   on  Kational  Literature,*' 
and  in  1826,  his  *'Bemarks  on  the 
Chairacter  of  John  Milton,*'  insti- 
gated by  Macaulay's  essay.     The 
"  Bemarks  *'  were  made  the  suliject 
of  a  severe  critique  by  Maoaulay 
in    Sdinbmr^h  Review    (vol.   hdx., 
p.  214).  His  works  consist  mostly  of 
discourses,    essays,    lectures,    and 
reviews  ;    the  most  remarkable  of 
which  ana  those  on  "  Self-Culture," 
"Bonaparte,**    "F^n^lon,"    "The 
Elevation  of  the  Labouring  Classes,*' 
"The  Present  A«,*'  "The  Skvery 
Qnaation,'*  "The>Evidenoee  of  Chris- 
tianity,*'  "  On  Cteeds,*'  ko.    Tho 
latest  of  his  pnblio  addvesaes  waa 
delivered  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts, 
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let  of  August,  1842,  in  oommemo- 
ration  of  the  negro  emancipation  in 
the  British  West  Indies.  He  died 
October  2nd,  1842,  at  Bennington, 
Vermont,  and  a  memoir  of  him, 
with  extracts  from  bis  correspond- 
ence, MSS.,  &c.,  was  issued  in 
1848,  by  his  nephew,  Wm.  H. 
Channiug,  editor  of  Jouffroy's 
"Ethics,"  &c.  See  Duyckinck's 
*' Cyclopedia  of  American  Litera- 
ture," AHbone's  **  Dictionary  of 
English  and  American  Authors,'* 
Pr.  Qriswold's  "Prose  Writers  of 
America."  Instead  of  giving  any 
opinion  of  our  own,  for  which  we 
could  not  for  want  of  space  gire 
reasons,  we  prefer  laying  before 
"James  F."  and  our  readers  the 
following  extracts  from  well-weighed 
criticisms : — 

"  Channing  is  unquestionably  the 
first  writer  of  the  age.  From  his 
writings  may  be  extracted  some  of 
the  richest  poetry  and  richest  con- 
ceptions, clothed  in  language,  unfor- 
tunately for  our  literature,  too  little 
studied  in  the  day  in  which  we  Hve." 
— Fraser's  Maffaziue. 

"The  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
the  words  that  bum  abound  in  his 
writings  more  than  in  those  of  any 
modern  author  with  whom  we  arc 
acquainted.  He  seems  to  move  and 
live  in  a  pure  and  elevated  atmo- 
sphere of  his  own,  from  which  he 
surveys  the  various  interests  of  so- 
ciety, and  pronounces  on  them  a 
just  and  discriminating  judgment." 
— India  Qazeite. 

"He  looks  through  the  external 
forms  of  things  in  search  of  the 
secret  and  mysterious  principles  of 
thought,  action,  and  being.  He 
takes  little  notice  of  the  varieties  of 
manner  and  character  that  form  the 
favourite  topics  of  the  novelist  and 
poet.  Mind  in  the  abstract,  its 
nature,  properties,  and  destiny,  are 
his  constant  theme.  He  looks  at 
material  objects  chiefly  as  the  visible 
expressions  of  the  existence,  cha- 
racter,   and    will   of  the    sublime 


Unseen  Intelligenoe,  whose  power 
created  and  whose  presence  ixubrmi 
and  Bostains  the  nnivene."— -A.  H. 
Eybbett,  North  Ajmeriean  jSmmw, 
Oct.,  1885.,— e66. 

**From  the  appearance  of  his 
discourse  on  *  The  Evidencet  of 
OhristianitT ' — a  laminoiu  cKposi- 
tion— 'till  the  lamented  death  of  this 
eminent  man,  the  public  expeotetion, 
which  had  been  raieed  so  hi^  by 
the  character  of  his  earliest  peHbnn- 
ances,  was  continually  excited  and 
fulfilled  by  the  appeannce  of  aome 
new  and  earnest  expression  of  his 
thoughts  on  themes  which  come 
immediately  home  to  men's  businesB 
and  bosoms, — religion,  govenmient, 
and  literature  in  their  widest  sense 
and  application." — MHiroap^et  of 
the  Seligious  lAfe  of  Bmgiand;*  by 
John  James  Tayler,  B.A. 

757.  Lindley  Murray  waa  bom 
in  1745,  at  Swetara,  near  Lancaster, 
in  Pennsylvania,  U.S.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  first  in  the  academy  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  to  which  sect  his 
parents  were  adhei«nta,  and  there- 
after at  New  York,  to  which  city  his 
father,  an  enterprising  merchant, 
had  removed.  He  was  early  entered 
at  the  counting-house ;  but  he  after- 
wards studied  Isw,  having  for  his 
fellow-student  John  Jay,  afterwards 
Gt>vemor  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  was  called  to  the  bar, 
married,  succeeded  as  a  lawyer, 
and  then  took  to  business,  in  which 
he  made  a  fortune  during  the  Ame- 
rican war.  He  had  just  bought  a 
handsome  estate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  when  he  was  attacked  by 
a  debihtating  illness,  and  was  com* 
pelled  to  seek  a  dwelling  where  the 
summers  were  less  relaxing.  He 
came  to  England,  bought  a  bouie 
and  garden  at  Holdgate,  a  little  way 
out  of  the  city  of  York,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
In  1787  he  published  "  The  PoW«r 
of  Religion  on  the  Mind ; "  in  1795 
his  "EngUsh  Orammar,"  of  which 
he  issued  an  abridgment  in  1797. 
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MSxereises"  and  a  "Key"  alao 
ware  added  to  the  outfit  of  a  aohool- 
maater.  The  grammar  does  not 
deaerre  its  reputation.  Its  defini- 
tiona  and  mlea  are  obscure^  and 
often  maconrate;  thej  are  quite 
•mpirical,  and  do  not  reat  on  any 
doe  baaia,  hiatorioal  or  philoaophical. 
He  apent  the  proceeds  in  oharity. 
He  died  in  1826^  aged  81.  An  auto- 
biographic memoir  of  him  has  been 
publiahedy  with  a  continuation  by 
Elisabeth  Frank,  1826.  He  had  no 
children,  and  hia  wi£»  annriTed  him. 
— S.  N. 

761.  I  am  happy  to  inform  a 
*' Student"  that  new  and  cheaper 
editiona  of  the  works  of  the  Ber.  F. 
W.  Bobertson,  H.A.,  incumbent  of 
Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  1847-> 
1858,  are  in  course  of  issue.  His  ser- 
mons appear  in  four  series,  in  toIs.  at 
5a.  each.  His  ^Expository  Lectureson 
Gorinthiana" aretocost  68.;  hia  "Lee- 
turea  and  Addresses  on  Literary  and 
Social  Topics,"  Ss.  6d. ;  his  transla- 
tion of  Oothold  £.  Lessing*s  **  Eduoa- 
tionof  the  Human  Baoe,"  38.6d.,  and 
hia  Analysis  of  Tennyson's  "  In  Me- 
moiiam,"  2s.  Hia  "life  and  Letters," 
edited  by  Bey.  Mr.  Stopford,  A. 
Brooke,  M.A.,  honorary  chaplain  to 
the  Queen  (with  portrait  in  one  toL), 
are  also  to  be  had  at  12s.  The  pub- 
liahera  of  these  works  are  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Oo.,  Comhill.— B.  M.  A. 

763.  E.  G.  asks  a  difficult  ques- 


tion. In  English,  the  question  is 
most  fully  treated  of  by  De  Quincey, 
who  made  it  a  speciality.  See  preface 
to  his  works,  toI.  i.,  pp.  xii — zir; 
article  "Secret  Societies,  voL  vi., 
pp.  268—310 ;  and  paper  on  "  The 
Asenes,"  vol.  is.,  pp.  253—300 
(Black's  edition).  In  Taylor's  edi- 
tion of  Calmet*s  *'  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,"  Josephus's  "  Antiquities " 
and  "Jewish  War,"  Jenning's 
"Jewish  Antiquities,"  Prideaux's 
"  Connection  of  the  History  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,"  Pliny's 
Natural  History,  Philo's  "  Coutem- 
platire  Life,"  Strauss's  "Life  of 
Jesus,"  B^nan's  "Life  of  Jesus," 
Neander's  "Life  of  Chriet,"  Bein- 
hard's  "Plan  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity,"  there  are  to  be  found 
notices,  aUusions,  references,  &c., 
to  Sssenumi  all  of  which  are  of 
interest.  But  probably  F.  G-.  will 
find  as  much  as  will  satisfy  his 
curiosity  in  Chambers's  "Ency- 
clopfl)dia,"  under  the  word,  where 
the  most  modem  opinions  appear  to 
be  giren,  and  farther  authoritiea  are 
quoted. — S.  O.  M. 

769.  The  attention  of  "Effort" 
might  be  called  to  "  The  Greek  and 
English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment," by  E.  Bobinson,  D.D.,  author 
of  "  Biblical  Besearches,"  which  was 
edited  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bloomfield. 
It  is  an  8to.  vol.,  188.,  and  is  pub- 
lished by  Longmans.—^.  S.  U. 
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BEPOBTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPBOYEMENT  SOCIETIES. 

7b«N|^  Men't  CkriMiian  j>roportion  of  ladies.    The  chairman 

».-^The  annual  sotr^  of  m  the  course  of  his  address  referred 

the  literary  section  of  this  institu-  to  two  important  subjects  as  being 

tion  waa  held  recently  in  the  Queen  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  young 

Street  (Upper)  Hall.  The  chair  waa  men — viz.,  reform   and    education, 

oooupiedoy  John  Tawse,  Esq.,  W.S.,  He  did  not  think  a  Young  Men*s 

president  of  the  society.    There  was  Christian  Association  had  anything 

s  good  attendance,  induding  a  fair  to  do  with  the  franchise;  but  he 
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WM  of  opinion  that  the  litenzy  sec- 
tion had  to  do  with  theee  two  mstten, 
refonsiand  education,  in  their  faighoBt 
and  noblest  sense.  What  ther  sought 
was  an  edneation  not  only  tor  time, 
but  for  etomitj ;  and  the  considefa- 
tion  of  those  subjects  which  would 
enable  them  to  become  better  Ohris- 
tians  and  better  members  of  societj 
were  the  highest  that  oonld  occupy 
attention.  He  referred  to  two  errors 
occasionally  made :  the  one  was  that 
the  literaiy  section  was  the  Young 
Hen's  Christian  Association,  and  the 
other  that  such  an  association  had 
nothing  whatcTcr  to  do  with  a  Ute- 
raiy  section.  He  believed  that  a 
purely  intellectual  training  would 
do  more  harm  than  good,  and  quoted 
in  support  of  this  a  remark  made 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that 
Bttch  a  course  would  only  haye  the 
effect  of  producing  a  set  of  '*  olerer 
devils."  Education  apart  from  re- 
ligion would  exercise  a  baneful 
ii^uence,  hence  the  importance 
of  ha?ing  it  side  by  side  with  a 
Christian  Association. 

We  take  the  following  from  the 
secretary's  report : — 

"  In  presenting  the  annual  report 
of  the  literary  section  the  committee 
fl»e  glad  to  tell  of  its  continued  suc- 
cess. •  .  The  number  at  present 
on  the  roll  is  44,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  useful  and  active  members. 

**  Since  our  last  toirie  the  fol- 
lowing questions  haye  been  decided 
in  the  sffirmatiye: — '  Is  the  punish- 
ment of  death  really  useful  or 
neoessary  for  the  safety  and  good 
order  of  society?'  'Are  women 
mentally  inferior  to  men?'  *Is 
a  man  justified  in  remaining  single, 
if  circumstances  permit  him  to 
many?'  'Is  the  present  govern- 
ment (Lord  Derby's)  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  nation?  'Did 
the  crusades  exert  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  period?'  'Should 
education  be  compulsory?'  ^Are 
bad  smells  injurious  to  health?' 
*Is    reason    confined    to    man  ? ' 


Only  two  debates  were  decided  in 
the  negative: — *Is  popidar  ap- 
planse  a  rsiiaUe  test  or  merit?*  and 
'Ought  oapital  pumsfament  tobe  abo- 
lishMl  ?'  It  was  fniiher  dedued  bj 
the  section  that  the  noyeKst  exeiie  a 
grsater  infloence  than  the  poet;  and 
that  of  ignorance  and  tntemperaaoe^ 
the  latter  is  the  greater  cause  of 
crime. 

""The  snbjeels  of  tin  easm  have 
been  as  follows : — 'Martin  Lottier,' 
'Lord  Clive,'  •Thomas  (\u4yle,' 
'  Lord  Byron,'  '  John  Knox,* 
'  Literary  Societies ;  their  Infloenee 
on  Young  Men,'  '  Infidelity ;  its 
Aspects  and  Agencies,'  'Our  Con- 
dition in  Life,  and  its  Iieesons,* 
'The  Si^  of  Londonderry  and  its 
Effects,'  'The  Anglo-Saxons,'  'Bri- 
tish Liberty,*  and '  Modention.* 

'*We  have  also  to  mention  the 
continued  success  of  a  very  import- 
ant feature  in  our  work — viz.,  tiie 
MS.  magarine.  The  monthly  ap- 
pearance of  this  journal  is  looked 
forward  to  with  a  degree  of  interest 
which  tells  more  for  its  success  thni 
words  can.  This  serial  now  num- 
bers seven  yoHimes.  These  we  have 
had  handsomriy  bound,  and  placed 
in  the  reference  department  of  the 
association's  library,  as  the  disqui- 
sitions which  they  contain  guarantee 
them  to  be  standard  commentaries 
on  many  subjects  of  interest  and 
importance. 

"Prom  this  report  you  wiD  be 
able  to  gather  the  nature  of  our 
work.  We  have  invited  you  here 
to-night  to  teU  of  our  success  in  the 
past,  and  to  ask  your  assistance  for 
the  furtherance  of  our  aims  in  the 
future.  We  trust  that  this  meeting 
may  be  the  means  of  increasing  our 
numbers,  and  of  sitraadiAg  out  «ame 
abroad,  not  only  aa  a  literaiy  so- 
ciety, but  also  aa  a  Obristisn  assa- 
ciatioo." 

JHaUeiiQ  SovUi^.  JBJtinLmw^^ 
The  anaiversajry  ^tiie  DklsotiaiSfa)- 
oiety  took  place  ia  the  Cafi&  Rey|kl> 
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Sdinlnirgh.    The  chair  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Solicitor-General.    The 
eroupiera  were  Sheriff  Hallard  and 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Kay.  There  were  also 
present  the  Hon.  Lord  Deas,  Rer.  W. 
Boss  Taj  lor,  Bev.  Alexander  Gusin, 
Bev.  Mr.  Henderson,  "Rer.  W.  Miller, 
Bev.  Mr.  Lawrie,  Mr.  J.  Carment, 
S.8.C.  J  Mr.  Ehenerer  Mill,  S.S.C. ; 
Hr.  Baxter,  W.S.;  Mr.  A.  Taylor 
Innes,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Forbes, 
Mr.  J.  M*Candle,  O.A. ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  old  members  of  the  ' 
society.    Apologies  for  absence  were 
received  from  the  Lord  Justice  Olerk, 
Lord  Cowan,  the  Lord  Advocate,  the 
Dean  of  Faculty,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Max- 
well Nicholson,  Professor  Boberton, 
Glasgow ;  the  Bev.  Mr.  Wallace,  Dr. 
Bella  r,  Mr.  John  Boyd  Xinnear,  and 
others.  The  chairman,  after  the  usual  ' 
loyal  and  patriotic  toasts,  gave  "  The 
IHalectic  Society,"    of   which  this 
meeting  was  the  eightieth  anniver- 
sary. Such  institutions  were  founded 
to  supply  a  felt  want  which  the 
Txnirersities    themselves   could    not 
supply  ;    they  were    little   worlds 
within  themselTes,  in  which  those 
who  were  yet  students  might  prac- 
tise for  the  concerns  of  real  life. 
Friendships  had  been  formed  by  the 
assemblages  of  these  societies  which 
otherwise    would    never    have   oc- 
curred.   The  Dialectic  Society  had 
had  among  its  members  many  emi- 
nent men.  Many  of  these  had  passed 
away,  but  others  still  survived,  and 
he  was  glad  to  think  that  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of   its  present 
members  was  at  their  tabls  that 
night — namely,   Lord    Deas.      His 
lorasbip  bad  exhibited  an  interest 
almost    without    parallel    in    the 
affliirs  of  this  and  kindred  societies. 
When  emergencies  arose  in  any  of 
them  he  had  sacrifloed  time,  and 
conveniency    for    the    purpose    of 
smoothing  away  difficulties.      His 
lordship  was  an   ornament  to  the 
bench,  and  an  honour  to  Scotland. 
Among  other   living   members    of 
whom  the  society  might  be  proud 


were  the  Lord  Justice  OMk^  I«rd 
Cowan,  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  ttie 
Dean  of  Faculty— each  and  all  of 
whom,  in  their  own  spheres,  bad 
rendered  important  service  to  the 
oountry.  He  was  glad  to  hear,  from 
information  which  the  secretary  had 
communicated,  that  the  society  was 
at  the  present  time  unusually  pros- 
perous, by  which  he  meant  that  it 
had  a  very  large  number  of  ordinary 
attending  members.  Mr.  A.  Taj4or 
Innes  next  pave  **  The  University/* 
and  was  followed  by  the  Bev.  W. 
Boss  Taylor,  who  proposed  "The 
College  of  Justice."  Lord  Deas,  in 
reply,  expressed  regret  that  Lord 
Cowan  was  not  present  to  discharge 
the  duty  which  now  devolved  upon 
him.  There  was  not  upon  the  bench 
a  better  lawyer  or  a  more  laborious 
and  sound-headed  judge  than  Lord 
Cowan.  (Applause.)  The  Dialectio 
Society  was  one  in  which  he  (Lord 
Deas)  had  always  taken  the  deepest 
interest.  He  had  always  felt,  and 
would  continue  to  feel,  a  tie  between 
himself  and  erery  individual  member 
of  it.  Had  he  never  been  a  member 
of  this  society,  he  would  never  have 
been  a  judge,  and  he  promised  it  his 
continued  support.  Ho  had  been 
very  anxious  upon  all  occasions  to 
press  upon  those  who  had  any  power 
OTer  those  things,  the  importance  of 
it  and  other  like  societies.  Although 
the  Scnatus  Academicus  was  certain- 
ly much  more  favourable  to  these 
societies  than  it  once  was,  he  did 
not  think  it  was  impressed  enffi- 
ciently  with  their  importance,  or 
that  they  were  encouraged  in  the 
College  in  the  way  that  they  should 
be.  (Applause.)  Sheriff  Hallard 
gave  '*  The  Clergy,**  remarking  that 
one  of  the  best  features  of  thia 
society  was  that  men  of  different 
theological  opinions  might  meet 
together  to  discuss  questions  of  very 
grave  importance,  and  feel  that, 
above  and  beyond  all  their  difibr- 
eiice«,  on  the  more  essential  pointa 
they  were  entirely  agreed.  The  Bev. 
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Mr.  Lawrie,  whose  name  was  coupled 
with  the  toast,  responded.  The  Bev. 
Mr.  Henderson  pave  "The  Sister 
Universities,"  which  was  replied  to 
by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Tod;    and  Mr. 


Baxter  gave  "The  Associated  So- 
cieties," to  which  Mr.  Mill  replied - 
Several  other  toasts  followed,  and 
the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a 
close  in  the  happiest  manner. 


IJtltrarg  '^ahn. 


Thxbb  has  just  been  published  by 
£.  Stock,  "The  Talmud:  the  Pat- 
tern for  Bomanism,  not  for  Chris- 
tianity," as  an  answer  to  the 
celebrated  "Talmud  article"  in 
the  Quarterly  Meview,  which  has 
already  sone  through  geven  editions, 
and  has  been  translated  into  French, 
Danish,  Icelandic,  &o. 

Herd's  "History  of  Four  English 
Kings,"  in  Latin  hexameters,  has 
been  edited  for  the^Boxbuighe  Club 
by  Thomas  Pumell,  author  of  "Lite- 
rature and  its  Professors." 

A  biography  of  Bev.  J.  D.  Bums, 
author  of  "  The  Vision  of  Prophecy," 
and  other  poems,  which  the  late 
Bev.  Dr.  James  Hamilton  had  just 
finished  before  he  died,  will  be  pub- 
lished soon. 

M.  Guizot  has  in  the  press  "Poli- 
tical and  Literary  Miscellanies," 
chiefly  republications  of  contribu- 
tions to  serial  literature. 

Of  the  late  Bev.  John  Keble's  "  The 
Christian  Year :  Thoughts  inVerse  for 
the  Sundays  and  Holidays  through- 
out the  Year,"  Afae-simUe  reprint  of 
the  first  edition,  1827,  will  give  the 
opportunity  of  collating  the  early 
text  with  that  of  the  recent  edition 
issued  by  his  executors,  which  led 
to  no  little  newspaper  controversy. 

Wm.  Chambers,  Bsq.,  of  Glenor* 
miston,  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh, 
publisher,  author,  &c.,  has  in  the 
press  a  work  of  great  interest — his 
Autobios^ap^. 

M.  Julee  Lacroix  (b.  1809),  novel- 
ist and  dramatist,  has  exercised  his 
akiU  as  a  playwright  on  a  version  of 
Sbakspere^s  "  King  Lear/'  with  fair 
anocess. 


M.  Marius  Topin,  author  of  "  Eu* 
rope  and  the  Bourbons  under  Louis 
XIY.,"  has  gained  the  Thiers'  prize 
of  £3,000. 

A  work  on  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
similar  to  that  of  Dean  Stanley  od 
Westminster  Abbey,  is  in  prepara- 
tion by  Dean  Milman. 

Joseph  Hatton,  author  of  "  Pro- 
vincial Papers,"  "Bitter  Sweeta,'* 
"Against  the  Stream,"  "The  Tal- 
lants  of  Barton,"  &c.,  who  has  been, 
we  believe,  long  and  honourably 
connected  with  the  press  in  Swan- 
sea, Bristol,  Worcester,  &o.,  has 
become  the  proprietor  of  the  seat  of 
power  formerly  occupied  by  Sylvaaoa 
Urban,  the  pseudonym  of  the  editor 
of  the  OeiUleman*s  Magatsine, 

The  social  life  of  Scotland  between 
1500  and  1800  is  lU[ely  to  be  illoa- 
trated  by  the  publications  projected 
by  the  Burgh  Beoords  Society,  which 
are  to  contain  interesting  extraota 
from  official  document*.  A  Beoord 
of  the  Convention  of  Boyal  Buigha 
in  Scodand  (1597—1614)  is  nearly 
ready. 

T&e  North  German  Confederate 
Council  haa  determined  to  regard 
the  proper  completion  of  the  Ger- 
man Dictionary,  commenced  and 
carried  on  for  some  time  by  the 
Brothers  J.  L.  and  W.  C.  Ghrimm,  aa 
a  national  afiair,  and  have  resolved 
to  place  the  continuation  of  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  competent 
scholars,  with  due  pecuniary  oon- 
sideration  for  their  labour. 

A  "History  of  the  Middle 
Temple,"  with  notices  of  the  moa/L 
eminent  of  its  membera,  ia  in  pre<» 
paratioii. 


THE  POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY. 


Thb  organization  of  Man  exists  amidst  a  conflux  of  forces,  which 
act  npon  it  and  upon  which  it  reacts  in  such  a  way,  that  when  the 
mutual  relations  of  these  forces  and  humanity  are  normal,  health, 
virtue,  and  happiness  are  the  results ;  and  when  these  are  ahnormal, 
disease,  vice,  and  misery  as  necessarily  follow.  So  delicate  as  well 
as  complex  is  the  organization  of  humanity,  that  the  sum-total  of  the 
conditions — material,  moral,  and  mental — essential  to  its  well-being 
can  only  be  realized  by  the  attainment  of  a  thorough  and  traat- 
worthy  science  of  man  and  nature,  and  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  a  sociology  founded  on  that  Positive  Philosophy.  Only 
so  can  the  intricate  and  multiplex  conditions  of  human  existence 
be  fulfilled,  and  the  totality  of  mdividual  and  social  life  be  brought 
into  and  kept  in  a  wholesome  state  of  orderly  progress— a  state  in 
which  the  great  vital  activities  of  humanity  may  not  only  manifest, 
their  capacities,  but  be  quickened  to  the  production  of  results.. 
Man,  while  he  imiproves.  the  present,  must  not  only  expiate^ 
the  past,  but  also  elaborate  the  future.  Sociology  regards  all' 
history  and  life  as  collective  and  corrective,  as  at  once  a  united 
whole  and  a  progressive  and  orderly  self-reparative  totality — the 
entire  life  of  man  being  interknit  in  society,  and  }ret  most  inti- 
mately interconnected  with  the  vast  order  of  circumambient 
nature.  The  only  sound  basis  of  sociology,  therefore,  is  science ; 
physics  supplies  us  with  a  knowledge  of  the  static  conditions  or 
life,  while  physiology  imparts  to  us  the  immediate  elements  of  a. 
philosophy  of  vital  dynamics  so  thorouffh-going  and  complete  that  it 
provides  a  social  polity,  a  moral  code,  an  educational  system,  a 
practical  jurisprudence,  a  genuine  cultus,  and  a  positive  religion. 

We  have  already  shown  how  the  physical  sciences  outgrow 
^m  each  other  by  gradual  development  and  strictly  co-ordinated 
system,  and  how  when  the  inorganic  world  has  giyen  up  its  secrets 
to'  us,  we  are  prepared  for  passing  on  to  a  study  of  the  series  of 
organic  actions  and  reactions  whicn  collectively  make  up  the  phe- 
nomena of  life,  with  all  its  capacities  of  privation  and  pleasure. 
Physiology  is  individualistic,  but  every  polity  is  more  or  less  social* 
istic ;  and  hence  we  require  "a  science  of  society  which  shall  not 
only  provide  for  the  free  action  of  individual  life,  but  also  for  the 
vital  progress  of  communities  and  of  the  race,  which  shall  make  * 
society  both  self-conserving  and  self-progressive ;  be  static  enough 
to  prevent  eruptive  change  and  iu-considered  revolution,  yet 
dynamic  enongh  to  throw  off  febrile  accumulations,  and  to  attain 
wdetic  growth  by  judi^cious  exercise.  In  sudi  a  sociology  the 
rkal  interdependence  of  all  classes  would  be  felt,  aoknowledgeo,  and 
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pioTided  for,  and  order  and  progress  would  act  as  harmoniously  aa 
the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  beari,  by  whose  alternate  action  and 
reaction  the  orderly  progress  of  life  is  made  possible  and  produc- 
tire  of  pleasure. 

"  Social  phenomena  ha^e  this  special  characteristic, — that  the 
ohject  obserred  with  scientific  regiird  undergoes  a  process  of  de- 
Telopment  as  well  as  and  along  with  the  persons  observing  them." 
This  conception  of  human  progress  and  continuous  moyement  is  the 
basis  of  sociology.  Order  or  conservative  power  was  formerly 
made  the  chief  aim  and  specific  property  of  all  social  endeavour. 
The  static  is  an  acknowledged  clement  in  social  life ;  the  dyna- 
mic has  hitherto  been  disregarded  and  even  abjured.  But  the 
positive  philosophy  brings  it  into  due  prominence  and  effective- 
ness. "  Without  the  theory  of  progress,  that  of  order — even  sup- 
posing it  could  be  formed, — would  be  inadequate  as  a  ba^is  for 
social  science.  It  is  essential  that  the  two  should  be  combined. 
The  very  fact  that  progress,  however  viewed,  is  only  the  develop- 
ment of  order,  shows  that  order  cannot  be  fully  manifested  without 
progress." 

"  The  statical  aspect  is  that  of  the  laws  of  social  existence,  con- 
sidered abstractedly  from  progress,  and  confined  to  what  is  com- 
mon to  the  progressive  and  the  stationary  state.  The  dynamical 
aspect  is  that  of  social  progress.  The  statics  of  society  is  the 
study  of  the  conditions  of  existence  and  permanence  of  the  social 
state.  The  dynamic  studies  the  laws  of  social  evolution."  Static 
sociology  concerns  itself  with  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  all 
the  dinerent  sections  of  the  social  system  exercised  upon  and  for 
each  other  so  as  to  effect  an  assent — voluntarily  or  involuntarily— 
of  the  individual  dispositions  and  interests  of  men,— that  is  a  com^ 
munity  of  sociality.  Dynamic  sociology  takes  cognizance  of  the 
successions  of  the  phenomena  of  social  existence,  endeavours  to 
trace  throughout  and  along  the  complicttions  of  the  phenomena  of 
society  those  lines  of  force  which  are  effective  in  producing  change 
and  inducing  development,  and  which  communicate  those  indispens- 
able impulses  to  the  social  organism  which  are  requisite  to  excite 
tiiie  feeling  of  the  essential  continuity  of  sociality.  Here,  as  in  all 
science,  the  laws  of  co-existence  are, to  be  first  studied  as  faeU, 
and  thereafter  the  laws  of  successions  as  effecU,  observed  states 
giving  place  to  observed  sequences  as  consequences. 

The  mighty  onsweep  of  phenomena  in  the  external  world  shows  us 
an  unchangeable  order  established  in  it,  and  we  exist  under  the 
immutable  necessity  of  conforming  our  conduct  to  that  order  on 
which  we  can  produce  no  radical  change.  The  right  understand- 
ing of  that  order  must  form  a  chief  object  of  our  thoughts ;  its 
overpowering  influence  initiated  and  determines  our  state  aiid  feel- 
ings ;  and  to  find  our  place,  and  work  within  it,  is  our  great  object. 
Hence,  what  must  be  aimed  at  in  any  wise,  sociology  is  a  careful  de- 
velopment of  humanity  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  irresist- 
iUe  economy  of  nature,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  studj- 
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ing  the  eo-existeacet  and  Buccessions  of  pkeaomena*  and  Kibocdi* 
Bating  our  life  to  them.  Not  only  wit&out  ounelTes  ie  there  a 
Tegulative  order,  there  is  one  also  within ;  for  the  phenomena  of 
nhysiology  are  as  fixed  as  the  phenomena  of  physics,  and  as  they 
follow  each  other  in  seqnenoe,  so  does  sociology  follow  on  the 
demonstrated  truths  of  physioloji^,  and  presuppose  and  include 
ihem.  The  irresistible  order  without  secures  tne  essential  order 
of  social  life ;  and  the  irresistible  instincts,  proclivities  and  activi- 
ties within  procure  the  progress  in  which  humanity  delights,  and 
which  constitutes  its  glory. 

Man  is  distinguished  from  the  inferior  denizens  of  the  globe  by 
the  addition  to  his  nature  of  intellect  and  affection ;  the  former 
faggests  the  problems  of  social  life,  the  latter  solves  them.  Henoe 
the  neaH  preponderates  over  the  intellect,  and  a  true  sociology  re- 
quires that  the  suggestive  excitements  of  the  affections  should 
overcome  the  indifference  of  reason,  and  surnass  the  effectiveness 
of  activity.  "  When  it  is  said  that  the  intellect  should  be  subor- 
dinate to  the  heart,  what  is  meant  is  that  the  intellect  should 
devote  itself  exclusively  to  the  problems  which  the  heart  suggests, 
the  ultimate  object  being  to  find  proper  satisfaction  for  our  variouii 
wants."  Love  when  real  ever  desires  li^ht,  in  order  to  attain  its 
ends.  Thus  true  philosophy  and  sound  polity  are  brought  into 
eorrelation,  and  it  becomes  a  demand  of  sociology  that  "  thoughts 
muat  be  systematized  before  feelingp,  and  feelings  before  actions ; " 
for  "  unity  of  action  depends  upon  unit^  of  impulse  and  unity  of 
design."  Above  Animality,  therefore,  rises  Humanity,  in  all  its 
variety  of  affections  and  mental  attributes;  and  humanity  con- 
sumates  itself  in  an  established  society — guaranteed  by  a  polity, 
guided  by  a  philosophy,  supported  by  industrialism,  trained  by 
sound  education,  and  crowned  by  a  positive  worship.  It  has  been 
scientifically  established  by  Gall,  and  others,  that  man  has  an 
irresistible  spontaneous  instinct  for  the  society  of  his  fellow-beings, 
independently  of  all  calculation  of  personal  advantage,  and  not 
nnfrequeotly  independently  of  the  most  potent  individiuJ  interests. 
Man  isy  by  nature,  to  a  certain  extent  endowed  with  a  benevolent 
disposition.  But  our  most  peculiarly  individual  feelings  and  our 
least  elevated  instincts  are  specially  active  and  easily  excitable. 
Hence  our  self-appetent  affections  most  usually  tend  to  overreach 
oar  social  propensities ;  and  the  energies  of  our  emotional  nature  are 
•o  much  more  mobile  and  active  than  our  intellectual  powers,  that 
ihe^  constantly  incline  to  overpower  our  nobler  nature.  Hence 
•oaety  exists  through  a  constant  interaction — hitherto  it  might 
liAve  been  called  antagonism — between  our  social  and  our  selfish 
instincts  or  proclivities.  The  necessities  of  man,  from  those  which 
anpply  the  nourishment  essential  to  his  organic  nature  to  those 
wmch  furnish  gratification  to  his  intellectuid  and  sesthetic  capaci- 
ties, are  only  attainable  through  labour  under  the  guidance  of 
intelligence.  All  labour  —  especially  when  minutely  subdivided 
iad  monotonous— ii  irksome*    This  sense  of  irksomenessy  com- 
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'bined  with  the  presture  of  need,  oanses  a  Beoond  antagonum  or 
interaction  of  social  foreea.  Every  society  is  better  in  proportion 
to  the  better  power  that  is  exercised  mainly  in  it,  and  social  life  is 
ameliorated  by  the  culture  expended  on  the  social  proclivities  and 
the  intellectual  activities,  so  that  they  may  take  tne  lead  of  the 
personal  or  selfish  desires,  and  inspirit  the  whole  being  to  im- 
provement. Our  personal  interests  and  our  natural  apathy  and 
mdolence  conduce  to  static  or  conser?ative  order ;  while  our  social 
propensities,  our  deliberate  ambitions,  and  our  imperative  necessi- 
ties compelling  industrialism  urge  on  to  progress,  and  exert  them- 
selves as  dynamic  forces.  This  struggle  of  rest  and  movement,  of 
state  and  action,  of  indolence  and  desire,  constitutes  the  individual 
relations  of  man  with  man,  and  conditions  the  civilization  to  which 
humanity  can,  at  any  given  time,  attain. 

In  society,  individualization  of  function  requires  for  its  true 
development  co-operation  of  function,  and  the  most  simple  co- 
operative unity  is  the  family,— at  base  consisting  of  the  elementary 
couple,  husband  and  wife,  which,  like  all  socioTo^cal  unities,  is  a 
result  of  the  past,  constitutes  the  present,  and  institutes  the  future. 
Marriage  is  the  most  elementary  and  yet  the  most  perfect  mode  of 
social  life — the  onlv  association  in  which  identity  of  interest   is 
possible.    The  family  is  the  norm  of  society.    The  family  demands 
(1)  subordination  of  sex  and  (2)  subordination  of  age.    The  equality 
of  the  sexes  is  a  chimera,  a  vain  and  futile  dream.    The  marriage 
relation  is  one  of  supremacy  for  man,  subordination  for  woman. 
*'In  practical  energy  and  in  the  mental  capacity  which  usually 
accompanies  it,  Man  is  evidently  superior  to  Woman.    Woman  s 
strength,  on  the  other  hand,  lies  m  feeling.     She  excels  man  in  love, 
as  much  as  man  excels  her  in  force.    Self-love  and  sexual  love 
require  to  be  placed  under  rigorous  and  permanent  discipline,  and 
marriage— the  culture  of  love — ^is  the  safeguard  and  basis  of  moral 
education.    Woman's  life  should  be  concentrated  in  her  home  and 
family  ;  and  there,  as  one  of  the^purest  and  most  spontaneous  of  the 
moral  influences  of  society,  she  should  perform  with  rigorous  exact- 
ness all  the  conditions  which  the  right  exercise  of  moral  force 
demands.    As  the  sympathetic  sex,  woman  should  stimulate  and 
direct  the  active  sex,  but  ought  not  to  enter  into  rivalry  with  men 
in  the  pursuits  of  life,  for  Siat  would  corrupt  the  very  sounsea  of 
mutual  affection.    Marriage  should  be  irrevocable  (unless  a  condi- 
tion arise  essentially  incompatible  with  the  fulfilment  of  its  aims — 
as  the  imprisonment  for  life  of  one  of  the  parties)  and  strictly 
monogamistio  (not  even  a  second  marriage  bemg  idlowed,  thougn 
the  fint  chosen  partner  be  deceased).    The  famUy  is  the  school  of 
social  life,  in  which  love  and  activity  are  reconciled  and  refined,  and 
the  selfish  proclivities  are  elevated  and  ennobled  into  spontaneont 
and  constantly  operative  social  activities. 

From  domestieism  we  paas  to  industrialism.  This  is  the  co- 
operation of  mankind,  not  m  material  efforts  alone,  but  in  all  forms 
of  activity  and  productiveness.    Nothing  in  the  actaalitiea  of  life  it 
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more  surprising  than  the  spontaneous  organization  of  an  immense 
number  of  individuals,  each  possessed  of  a  distinct  existence  and 
personal  interest,  of  differing  characters  and  yarying  talents,  yet 
all  as  if  unconscious  to  themselyes  of  any  other  motiye  than  the 
bent  of  their  own  inclination  operating  within  the  circumstances 
and  sphere  amid  which  he  is  placed,  concurring  in  the  division  of 
labour  and  the  interchange  of  services  or  commodities  to  a  conci- 
liation of  effort  and  interest  such  as  compacts  human  society 
together,  and  creates  a  vast  and  complicated  organization  of  custonu, 
habits,  interests,  laws,  special  forms  of  life  and  activity,  interacting 
constantly  for  the  unification  of  social  communities,  and  the  intor- 
knitting  of  individuals  into  classes,  professions,  businesses,  trades, 
Ac,    This  immense  common  labour  exercises  salutarv  influences 
not  only  on  the  personal  interests  but  also  on  the  social  sympathies 
of  mankind,  individually  and  collectively,  and  forms  society  into  a 
general  economy  and  solidarity  of  industrial  activity. 

In  giving  play  to  and  bestowing  culture  upon  those  "  dispersive 
specialities  "  which  the  necessities  of  socief^  occasion,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  distribute  employments  among  men  so  that  each  per- 
aon,  according  to  his  own  vocation,  education,  and  position,  may  be 
pat  in  the  place  he  can  best  fill,  there  arises  a  need  for  having 
some  means  of  recalling  the  intereste  of  each  to  a  sense  of  the 
unity  of  civilization,  of  the  need  of  attending  to  the  ends  and  aims 
of  society,  and  of  the  fatally  destructive  effects  which  would  result 
from  the  engrossment  of  each  in  his  own  small  special  round  of 
ponuite  and  minute  fraction  of  the  business  of  social  existence. 
This  corrective  is  famished  by  the  ever-increasing  subordination 
cnltnred^  in  the  very  heart  of  society,  making  a  government  or 
social  solidari^  possible  and  needful,  and  securing  in  the  very 
progress  of  industrialism  the  conditions  of  a  safe  and  manageable 
polity,  having  due  authorit]^  and  receiving  true  submission, — a 
polity  not  cognizant  of  material  intereste  omy,  but  of  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  sesthetio  capacities  as  well,  an  educating  as  well  as  a 
goreming  spiritual  power. 

The  law  of  mental  evolution  has  been  shown  to  be  firstly  theo- 
logical, next  and  transitionally  metaphysical,  and  finally  positive. 
]j£iterial  evolution  follows  an  analogous  course.  The  primitive  acti- 
vity of  mankind  is  military.  Human  exertion  passes  successively 
tbzonghthe  three  phases— offensive  warfare,  defensive  warfare,  and 
industrialism.  History  proves,  along  ite  entire  course,  that  there  is  an 
unbroken  connection  between  the  development  of  speculative 
tLought  and  human  activity,  and  that  the  development  of  the 
afiectiye  dispositions  depends  on  the  combined  influences  of 
tliought  and  action.  Ancient  history  in  the  main  is  a  record  of 
predatory  or  offensive  warfare,  and  is  a  complete  development  of 
the  wamor  as  governor,  and  of  slavery  as  the  form  of  submissive 
iadnstry.  Theology  consecrated  military  power.  Meditsval  his- 
tory is  transitional.  In  it  warfare  becomes  defensiye»  and  slavery 
gradually  passes  into  regulated  labour.     As  the  might  of  mb 
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warrior  deoressed,  the  power  of  indiutrialifm  increased ;  bo  that 
bnrghal  rights  became  rivals  to  feadal  chLims,  and  hence  jurispm- 
dentists  and  metaphysicians  began  to  arbitrate  between  theology 
and  free  thought,  and  between  military  despotism  and  industrial 
rights ;  treaties,  charters,  guilds,  municipalities,  burghs,  leagues,  oon- 
rentions,  international  laws,  &c.,  took  their  place  as  defences  of  trade 
and  toil  against  the  tyranny  of  the  lord  of  the  sword  and  the  soil. 

In  modem  history  the  captaincy  of  humanity  is  no  longer  war- 
like,  but  indastrial.  Men  seek  not  to  destroy  each  other,  but  to 
employ  each  other,  and  so  to  ameliorate  the  economy  of  nature 
by  a  wise  use  of  thought  and  effort,  that  by  industrial  discipline 
each  may  be  benefited  by  the  activity  of  all,  and  all  by  that  of 
each.  Industrialism  has  now  its  captAins  of  labour,  and  warfare 
has  become  a  secondary  aid  only  to  commercial  civilization.  The 
positive  spirit  has  entered  into  trade,  sci'ence  has  been  employed  as 
its  servant,  and  the  principles  of  industrial  co-operation  are  now 
productive  of  the  most  certainly  foreseen  results.  It  is  now 
en^ged  in  realizing  in  a  systematic  manner  the  action  of  man, 
guided  by  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  to  subdue 
the  universe  to  use,  profit,  and  delight.  Commerce,  finance,  and  legiB* 
lation  have  all  been  touched  by  the  modem  spirit  of  industrialism, 
and  even  the  tendency  of  the  political  systems  of  our  age  is  to  widen 
power,  so  as  to  bring  into  the  governing  class,  not  only  the  lords 
of  industry,  but  the  various  orders  of  toiling  men.  The  organiza- 
tion of  industry  on  principles  of  true  co-operative  partnership  will 
bring  industrialism  under  the  combinea  powers  of  order  and 
progress. 

These  are  the  principal  consecutive  phases  of  the  historic  life  of 
humanity.  They  present  to  us  a  homogeneous  and  continuous 
conception,  which  Knits  the  epochs  into  unity,  the  nations  into 
community,  and  the  people  of  the  earth  into  a  veritable  confe- 
deracy ana  essential  brotherhood.  Life  and  thought  are  shown  to 
be  one,  while  history  and  philosophy  become  inseparable,  and 
science  grows  into  sociology ;  and  then  the  mission  of  positivism 
will  be  accomplished,  viz.,  "to  re-organize  society  without  €rod 
or  sovereign,  under  the  normal  preponderance  alone,  in  private  and 
in  public,  of  the  social  sentiment,  suitably  confirmed  by  positive 
reason  and  real  activity,"  that  is,  under  the  instruction  of  trust* 
worthv  philosophic  guides,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  indus- 
trial classes,  no  longer  mere  proletarians. 

The  regulation  of  opinion  is  essential  to  the  regulation  of  society 
and  temporal  re-organization  is  possible  only  in  proportion  to  the 
progress  and  success  of  spiritual  regeneration.  Community  of 
beliefs  and  habits  of  life  is  essential  to  social  unitj.  To  secure 
this,  the  doctrine,  the  power,  and  the  organ  of  public  opinion 
must  be  such  as  to  induce  and  produce  unity  of  sentiment  and  uni- 
formity of  life.  This  can  only  be  properly  done  by  a  uniform  system  of 
education,  initiated,  controlled,  and  applied  by  a  spiritual  power  that 
shall  be  accepted  by  all.    The  management  of  opinion  transcends 


all  politieol  agitatioii  in  importanoe,  tuefnlnett,  and  neoesiity. 
Svery  thini;  l>ointa  to  the  adyisability,  nay,  the  essentiality  of 
havini^  a  spiritual  power,  institnted  so  as  to  seenre  the  effeotnal 
direction  of  all  the  means  requiiite  to  bring  about  the  extension 
and  reform  of  opinion  and  of  life  in  a  systematic  mann^,  and  with 
that  consistency,  persistency,  and  largeness  of  view  which  are 
needed  to  effect  tne  permanent  and  thorough  reconstruction  of 
the  institutions  of  society  and  the  improvement  of  personal  exist- 
ence.  "The  pride  of  theorists  has  always  made  them  wish  te 
become  socially  despotic."  But  in  a  true  positive  social  state  the 
desjiotism  of  thinkers  will  be  impossible,  for  the  temporal  and 
apiritual  powers  of  a  positive  government  are  entirely  separate. 
The  whole  course  of  modern  thought  and  experience  goes  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  permanent  division  between  theoiy 
and  practice,  in  order  that  each  may  be  simultaneously  perfected, 
and  this  separation  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power  in  the 
social  economy  is  only  the  transference  into  the  state  and  the 
systematization  within  it  of  the  actual  separation  which  is  found  so 
l>eneficial  in  procuring  the  progress  of  science  and  of  art.  The 
practical  authorities  in  each  state  are  becoming  more  and  more 
absorbed  in  the  maintenance  of  material  order,  and  are  seeing 
the  advantage  of  leaving  the  elaboration  of  questions  referring  to 
spiritual  order  to  the  unrestricted  efforts  of  thinkers.  By  and  by 
tney  will  only  be  really  respected  when  they  adhere  scrupulously 
to  the  performance  of  temporal  functions  without  aiming  at  or 
claiming  any  authority  over  thought.  They  may,  it  is  true,  demand 
obedience  in  the  name  and  for  the  security  of  order,  bat  they  can- 
not counteract  the  forces  of  progress,  and  hence  they  will  soon  find 
that  the  enlightenment  and  organization  of  opinion  by  those  who  do 
not  aspire  to  political  power,  but  only  seek  to  keep  ideas  under 
discussion,  are  special  functions  which  they  can  readily  allocate  to  a 
bodj  of  thinkers  who  will  go  on  with  their  own  work  quietly,  without 
taking  part  in  public  agitations  or  mixing  actively  in  politics,  bat 
who  would  delioerativeTy  elaborate  the  principles  of  safe  progreas 
for  society,  and  be  the  systematic  organs  of  humanity. 

A  philosopher's  business  is  with  general  truths  and  connected 
views  and  specialities ;  details,  &c.,  belong  to  the  practical  states- 
man. Under  the  regenerating  influence  of  positivism  a  new 
spiritual  power  shall  arise,  complete  and  homogeneous  in  structure, 
and  at  the  same  time  coherent  or  orderly  and  progressive,  because 
it  shall  introduce  and  preserve  a  unity  of  method  in  all  our  con- 
ceptions. It  will  assist  by  conscious  and  systematic  effort  all  the 
functions,  whether  of  order  or  progress,  which  humanity  requires  to 
have  examined,  trained,  or  elaborated.  This  incorporation  of  phi- 
losophers would  receive  a  moderate  competency  from  the  State, 
would  be  looked  on  with  reverence,  and  would  devote  its 
energies  to  the  direction  of  education,  the  consideration  of  all 
questions  having  an  immediate  bearing  on  social  life,  would  advise, 
reprove,  instruct  men  in  regard  to  their  ways  and  habits,  control 
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all  inqtdries  and  speculations  to  positive  ends,  mediate  in  all 
oases  of  social  indifierence  between  members  of  different  or  the 
same  classes;  admonish,  especially  the  rich,  on  the  neglect  or 
yiolation'of  any  social  duty;  and  should  remonstrance  and  denun- 
ciation fail,  proceed  to  moral  excommunication  against  the  party 
or  parties  guilty  of  forgetting  altruism  in  egotism — forsaking  social 
dat7  for  selfish  ends. 

They  will  possess  no  political  power,  must  acquire  no  riches,  can 
be  aUowed  to  engage  in  no  occupation  except  their  own  monitory, 
edncatiye,  medicinarr,  and  deliberative  devotion  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  progress  oi  society.    Opinion  initiated,  regulated,  and 
organized  by  this  spiritual  power,  shall  act  on  men  from  lowest  to 
greatest  with  the  ii^felt  pressure  and  prevalency  of  the  atmosphere^ 
so  that  legal  obligation   may   be  made   needless   by  moral  con- 
sent and  agreement  in  regard  to  all  social  duties.     They  shall 
elaborate  opinion  as  far  as  possible  into  a  coherent  doctrine  which 
shall  systematize  life,  and  produce  that "  state  of  complete  unity  which 
distinguishes  human  existence,  at  once  personal  and  social,  when 
all  its  parts,  both  moral  and  physical,  converge  habitually  to  a 
common  destination."    All  the  instincts,  proclivities,  propensities, 
Acuities,  desires,  and  possibilities,  included    in  human  existence 
which  may  or  do  contend  with  each  other,  must  be  brought  into 
accordancy;  our  moral,  mental,  and  energetic  dispositions  must 
be  colligated  in  their  proper  place,  and  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  at 
peace  with  each  other,  so  tnat  instead  of  conflict  there  may  be 
unity,  and  Instead  of  diversity  there  may  be  mutuality  of  interest 
and  communi^  of  aim.    That  which  binds  back  all  powers,  incli- 
nations, and  designs,  into  peaceful  and  harmonious  unity,  consti- 
tutes religion,  of  which  tne  spiritual  power  shall  have  the   full 
management,  free  from  the  interference  of  the  temporal  power 
—which,  however,  shall  provide  properly  for  its  support  and  ritual. 
It  is  essential  to  the  dignity  and  proper  effectiveness  of  the  spiritual 
power,  that  its  voice  should  be  decisive  on  all  that  relates  to 
opinion  and  the  culture  of  sociality  —  education,  morality,   and 
religion ;  while  it  exercises  a  merely  deliberative  voice  in  regard  to 
the  active  and  practical  functions  of  life^-executive  politics,  finan- 
cial specialities,  industrial  effort,  commercial  enterprise,  coinage, 
banking,  international  tariffs,  &e.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equaOly 
indispensable  to  the  proner  order  of  a  progressive  state  that  the 
temporal  authority  shoula  possess  and  exercise  a  decisive  voice  in 
regard  to  all  the  active  and  practical  requirements  of  life,  and 
should  only  sparingly  use  a  deliberate  influence  over  the  theoretical 
principles  and  the  religious  practices  of  mankind.     Man  exists 
under  a  permanent  necessity  for  a  certain  systematic  discipline  for 
his  inteUective,  affective,  and  effective  nature ;  and  these,  though 
homogeneous,  must  be  distinct.    The  temporal  power  is  mainly 
static,  the  spiritual  mainly  dynamic,  for  ideas  move  the  world. 

The  temporal  power  must  be  continuaUy  reparative  in  its  func- 
tion.   "  The  chief  object  of  Uie  praotioaf  life  of  humanity  is  to 
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satisfy  the  waaia  of  our  physical  nature,  wants  which  necessitate 
continual  reproduction  of  materials  in  sufficient  quantities.'*  "  Each 
generation  produces  more  material  wealth  than  is  required  for  its 
own  wants ;  and  the  use  of  this  surplus  is  to  facilitate  tCe  labour 
and  prepare  the  maintenance  of  the  generation  following."    The 
furnishers  of  this  nutritive  element  to  humanity,  who  collect,  pre- 
pare, and  distribute  the  materials  of  life,  are  capitalists;  "capital- 
ists, therefore,  are  the  political  leaders  of  modem  society."    Society 
requires  innervation.    It  controls  the  somewhat  blind  action  of 
nutrition.    Women  supply  this  in  its  purest  and  most  spontaneous 
form,  and  philosophers  add  the  indispensable  speculatire  foresii^ht 
to  the  affectiye  sociality  which  women  originate  and  keep  up.    The 
working  classes  fumisn  a  basis  for  political  action,  and  supply  the 
only  p|ossible  solution  to  the  great  human  problem,  the  victory 
of  social  feeling  over  self-love.     Wealth,  which  is  the  basis  of 
Dolitical  power,  cannot  be  produced  without  them,  and  thus  they 
form  an  intermediate  link  between  the  spiritual  and  the  tempori^ 
powers.   "  Man  should  support  Woman,  and  the  Active  class  should 
support  the  Speculative  class,"  otherwise*  feeling  and  thought  can- 
not adequately  perform  their  proper  functions  towards  humanity. 
Capitalists,  therefore,  must,  as  the  normal  administrators  of  the  com- 
mon fund  of  wealth,  so  regulate  the  distribution  of  wages  that 
women  shall  be  released  from  work,  and. provide  besides  for  the 
proper  remuneration  of  intellectual  labour  performed  for  the  public 
good  by  those  who  have  as  little  to  do  with  wealth  as  with  govern- 
ment, in  taking  part  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion,  and  in  de- 
voting their  best  judgment  to  the  consiaeration  of  passing  events. 
The  province  of  the  thinker  is  education;  and  as  the  result  of 
ednoation,  counsel ;  the  province  of  the  practical  statesman  is  action 
and  authoritative  direction.    The  general  principles  of  practical 
life  depend  on  science,  but  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  elaborator  of 
science  to  superintend  its  applications.    Politics,  when  subordi- 
nated thus  to  scientific  thought,  is  the  noblest  of  all  arts,  and  its 
proper  function  consists  in  concentrating  all  human  effort  upon  the 

Sromotion  of  the  interests  of  humanity  in  accordance  with  the 
emands  of  morality  and  the  decisions  of  science. 
The  principal  ultimate  seat  of  the  temporal  power,  properly  so 
called,  will  necessarily  be  found  among  those  who  guard  the  accu- 
mulation and  regulate  the  distribution  of  capital,  those  who 
hold  the  high  places  of  the  industrial  movements ;  such  as  bankers, 
merchants,  mannfacturers,  and  agriculturists  in  the  ration  of  the 
degree  of  generality  of  their  conceptions  and  operations  as  they 
proceed  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete.  To  this  aristocracy 
of  capitalists  will  be  entrusted  the  practical  management  of  societj^* 
so  as  to  make  it  a  school  of  moral  co-operation.  The  capitalist  is 
a  public  functionary,  whose  business  it  is  to  manage  the  largest 
possible  whole  of  industrial  effort  which  his  mind  is  capable  of 
taking  under  superintendence,-^he  is  an  administrator  for  society. 
The  body  of  capitalists,  when  invested  with  their  official  digni^ 
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as  the  g07emon  of  the  earth,  are  to  lupply  adequate  prorision  for 
the  comfortable  Bubsistence  of  all  women,  all  philosophic  tbinkers, 
edacatora^  medical  men,  inYentors,  and  labooren,  ao  that  the 
greateat  possible  amount  of  enjoyment  consistent  with  the  state  of 
the  society  of  which  they  form  a  part  may  be  attainable  by  all, 
and  stable  and  lasting  comfort  mnj  be  secured  by  thinkers  and 
workers  as  well  as  by  the  sexe  affecttve. 

The  new  sociocracy  is  destined  to  be  essentially  indastrial ;  from 
military  captaincy,  through  theocratism,  metaphysicism,  jurispra- 
dentism  as  transitions,  we  pass  on  to  industrial  captaincy.  The 
providence  of  capital  will  secure  more  direct  and  explicit  benefit, 
and  give  to  the  heart  a  satisfaction  at  once  more  noole  and  more 
profound  than  the  Providence  of  the  creeds.  The  real  problem  of 
true  sociology  is  not  to  change  the  depositaries  of  power,  but  to 
secure  its  wise  and  beneficifd  exercise.  Spiritual  wealth  aa  be- 
aeems  it  will  be  conserved  and  administerea  by  those  who  are  in 
reality  the  capitalists  thereof,  and  temporal  wealth  will  also  be 
stored  and  emplojed  by  captains  of  industry.  Capital  in  the 
sociological  sense  includes  all  the  possessions  as  well  aa  all  the  mate* 
rial  and  industrial  activities  of  men.  The  institution  of  capital  is 
the  necessarv  foundation  of  that  division  of  labour  which  charac- 
terizes social  harmony  and  community  of  purpose  and  interest ;  and 
capital  by  rendering  possible  this  division  of  labour,  impels  and 
incites  every  capable  citizen  to  work  not  on1;f  for  himself^  but  for 
others,  and  establishes  as  an  essential  of  society,  altruism  instead 
of  egotism,  in  the  organization  of  modem  industry  under  a 
rulership  of  practical  directors,  capitalists,  captains  of  workmen,  not 
of  warriors. 

"Positivism,  being- the  only  doctrine  which  embraces  the  entire 
sphere  of  human  existence,  is  the  only  one  which  can  elevate  social 
feeling  to  its  proper  place  by  extending  it  to  aU  departments  of 
human  activity  without  exception."  It  maintains  the  oneness  of 
life,  and  the  identity  of  private  functions  with  public  duties,  while 
it  secures  the  preponderance  of  moral  principles  over  governmental 
regulations  by  applying  moral  agencies  to  the  settlement  of  all 
disputes  between  wealth  and  labour,  and  by  constituting  the 
spiritual  power  into  a  supreme  court  of  arbitration  in  all  matters 
relating  to  practical  life.  True  spiritual  power  confines  itself  to^ving 
counsel;  it  convinces,  it  never  commands.  But  against  conviction 
material  force  is  vain,  and  practical  tyranny  is  impossible  where 
a  philosophic  body  of  known  impartiality  and  enlightenment 
addresses  itself  to  an  educated  people.  Henoe  we  must  have  an 
organization  of  education  as  well  as  of  industry.  Education  shoxdd 
be  carried  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  train  to  the  constant  exercise  of 
all  the  duties  of  life  to  self,  in  the  family  and  in  society,  and  must 
include  the  encyclopsDdic  law  of  classification  and  the  systematio 
exposition  of  the  laws  of  social  evolution.  Hie  whole  education  of 
the  race  must  be  so  conducted  as  to  excite  men  to  the  habitual  and 
harmonious  exercise  of  all  the  faculties  of  feeling,  thought^  and 
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aetioD,  in  Babordination  to  a  sense  of  social  filiation  with  the  past 
and  with  the  future.  The  teacher  who  attempts  to  goTem,  and 
the  i^ovemor  who  attempts  to  teach,  are  alike  censurable  aa 
enemies  of  order  and  progress.  The  people  must  be  provided  with 
edneators  who  are  free  from  political  ambition,  and  with  dictatora 
wlu>  will  not  aim  at  spiritual  encroachment.  Public  functionaries 
of  all  kinds  should  nominate  their  successors,  subject  to  the  appro- 
bation of  their  superiors,  and  with  sufficient  notice  to  admit  ot  free 
criticism  and  full  deliberative  discusflion  before  that  choice  is  for- 
mally sanctioned  and  finally  consummated.  This  freedom  of  speech, 
writing,  ]^ublishing,  &o.,  is  to  be  the  supreme  check  upon  malad- 
ministration. The  whole  social  system  of  the  uniyerse  will  ulti- 
mately come  to  be  placed  in  a  triumvirate  of  dictators,  directing 
the  whole  practical  energies  of  men  to  the  best  purposes,  conjoined 
with  the  pontiff  of  humanity,  who  will  hold  the  helm  of  opinion, 
direct  the  energies  of  thought,  and  control  the  course  of  speculation 
throughout  the  orb  of  the  world. 

Already  in  the  distance  the  j^leams  of  positive  politics  rise  above 
the  horizon  of  historic  perception.  In  tnree-and-thirty  years  the 
pontiff  of  humanity  shall  hold  in  his  hands  the  directorate  of  the 
pnblic  education  of  France ;  the  Emperor  Napoleon  or  his  suo- 
eeeeor  will  resign  his  power  into  the  hands  of  a  triumvirate  of 
proletarians  (who  shall  transitionally  hold  rule) ;  this  triple  dic- 
tatorship shall  prepare  society  for  the  grand  consummation  of  ita 
positive  destiny,  by  apportioning  the  Occident  and  its  appendages 
into  small  republics  under  proper  governors,  by  selecting  the  three 
normal  capitalist  dictators,  and  by  installing  with  due  ritual  the 
head  of  the  spiritual  power  as  the  pontiff  of  positivism.  Unhappily, 
the  demise  of  the  originator  has  somewhat  impeded  the  success  of 
the  programme.  There  is  a  college  of  positivists,  a  director  of  the 
religion  of  humanity,  but  the  pontifical  head  is  gone  with  hia 
scheme  unrealized  in  au^ht  but  thought.  We  have  spoken  of  a 
pontiff  of  positivism,  and  we  have  alluded  to  the  religion  of  hu- 
manity ;  it  becomes  us  now  to  explain  these  terms,  and  to  show  that 
sociology  is  to  bo  crowned  and  complemented  by  a  faith,  a  ritual, 
and  a  worship. 

*•  Iiove  is  the  principle  of  positivism,  Order  its  basis,  and  Pro- 
gress its  end."  **  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  positive  system,  the  heart, 
the  intellect,  and  the  character  mutually  strengthen  each  other." 
For  this,  it  separates  the  moral  power  of  counsel  from  the  political 
power  of  command,  and  makes  moral  force,  the  force  of  conviction 
and  persuasion,  a  modifying  influence  in  life,  not  an  authoritative 
decision.  The  great  mission  of  the  spiritual  power  as  a  priesthood 
is  the  subordination  of  politics  to  morals.  The  highest  progress  of 
man  and  of  society  consists  in  the  gradual  increase  of  our  mastery 
over  our  defects — especially  the  defects  of  our  moral  nature, — this 
constitutes  human  regeneration.  To  effect  this  there  should  be 
a  central  point  in  the  system  towards  which  feeling,  reason,  and 
activity  alike  converge.    Such  a  centre  we  find  in  the  greatest 
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ooDception  of  humanity ;  bj  it  the  conceptl«n  of  God  will  be 
superseded,  and  through  it  a  new  doctrine  at  once  gains  access  to 
the  heart  in  its  full  extent  and  power.  In  the  conception  of 
humanity — which  is  the  only  true  Great  Being  and  the  one  supreme 
^-the  three  essentials  of  positivism — its  subjective  principle,  love  ; 
its  objective  basis,  order ;  and  its  practical  object,  progress — ^are 
united. 

"  Positivism  thus  becomes  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  a 
religion ;  a  religion  more  real  and  more  thorough  than  any  other, 
and  therefore  destined  to  replace  all  imperfect  and  provisional 
religious  systems  reposing  on  the  primitive  basis  of  theology.*' 
Science,  poetrv,  morality,  are  all  brought  into  activity  in  the  study, 
the  praise,  and  the  love  of  humanity,  which,  unlike  the  objects  of 
worship  entertained   by  theological  believers,  is  not  an  incom- 

Srehensible,  isolated,  absolute  being,  whose  existence  admits  of  no 
emonstration,  or  is  possessed  of  likenableness  to  anything  real. 
Humanity  is  vital.  It  is  capable  of  mathematical,  physical,  che- 
mical, biological,  and  sociological  investigation.  "  Scientifically  de- 
fined, therelore,  it  is  tr'ily  the  Supreme  Being — ^the  being  which 
manifests  to  the  fullest  extent  all  the  highest  attributes  of  Life." 
"  Existence,  in  the  true  sense,  can  onlj  be  predicated  of  humanity." 
This  great  being — ^though  the  most  vital  of  all  living  beings  known 
to  us — is  not  immutable  any  more  than  it  is  absolute.  It  extends 
and  becomes  more  complex  by  the  continuous  successions  of  gene- 
rations ;  and  in  its  progressive  changes  as  well  as  in  its  permanent 
functions  it  forms  "a  far  more  sublime  object  of  contemplation 
than  the  solemn  inaction  of  the  old  supreme  being,  whose  existence 
was  passive  except  when  interrupted  by  acts  of  arbitrary  and  un- 
intelligible volition."  **  Science  is  now,  in  a  true  sense,  conae- 
crated  as  the  source  from  which  the  universal  religion  receives  its 
principles,  and  as  the  revealer  of  the  nature  and  conditions, 
the  destinv  and  the  phases  of  the  development  of  the  Supreme 
Being."  Poetry,  art,  music,  architecture,  &c.,  will  equally  receive 
consecration,  and  will  find  in  the  religion  of  humanity  incitements 
to  and  opportunities  of  progress  and  power,  such  as  the  chimeras  of 
previous  worships  could  never  afibrd,  inasmuch  as  the  synthesis 
founded  on  the  love  of  humanity  i^  far  superior  to  that  founded  on 
the  love  of  God.  "  The  great  being,  who  is  its  object,  permits 
the  most  searching  inquiry,  and  yet  does  not  restrict  the  scope  of 
imagination  "  as  tne  mother  of  the  ssthetic  arts.  "  The  worship 
of  humanity  raises  prayer,  for  the  first  time,  above  the  deg^rading 
infiuences  of  self-interest,"  and  the  morality  of  the  positive  religion 
combines  all  the  advantages  of  spontaneousness  with  those  of  demon- 
stration. To  live  for  others  it  holds  to  be  the  highest  happiness. 
To  become  incorporated  with  humanity,  to  sympathize  with  all  her 
former  phases,  to  foresee  our  destinies  in  the  future,  and  to  do 
what  in  us  lies  to  forward  them,  this  is  what  it  puts  before  us  as 
the  constant  aim  of  life."  "  It  prevents  alike  overweening  anxiety 
for  our  own  interests  and  dull indi£ferenoe  to    them.       "The 
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morality  of  positivism  excels  that  of  revealed  religion  in  the 
snbstitution  of  the  love  of  humanity  for  the  love  of  God."  "  To 
love  humanity  may  be  truly  said  to  be  the  whole  duty  of  man/' 
"Science,  poetry,  and  morality,  are  regenerated  by  the  new 
religion,  aad  form  one  harmonious  whole  on  which  the  destinies  of 
man  will  henceforth  rest."  "  Morality  is  the  worship  rendered  by 
the  affections ;  science  and  poetry  that  rendered  by  the  intellect. 
It  is  our  filiation  with  the  past,  even  more  than  our  connection  with 
the  present,  which  teaches  us  that  the  only  real  life  is  the  collective 
life  of  the  race ;  that  individual  life  has  no  existence  except  as  an 
abstraction."  Continuity  is  the  feature  which  distinguishes  our 
race  from  all  others,  and  gives  it  solidarity  of  form. 

Hence  religion  is  only  fully  developable  in  our  own  species.  To 
conatitute  a  religion  there  must  be  a  creed  claiming  power  over  tlie 
whole  of  life ;  a  belief,  or  set  of  beliefs,  deliberatelv  decided  on 
and  accepted,  in  regard  to  duty  snd  destiny,  and  there  must  be 
such  a  consent  of  the  soul  to  the  creed  chosen  as  shall  enforce 
obedience  to  it,  or  a  sense  of  humiliation  for  disobedience.  The 
faith  must  be  regulative  as  well  as  theoretic  ;  and  there  must  be 
besides  a  cultus  or  worship.  Positivism  has  both.  The  positivist 
creed  recognises  the  invariable  order  of  phenomena  as  exhibited 
and  explained  in  the  course  of  philosophy,  and  it  inculcates  faith  in 
and  obedience  to  this  order.  But  it  recognises,  in  the  midst  of 
this  fixed  order,  possibilities  of  |)ro^res8,  and  an  ample  range  of 
effort  open  to  hope  and  energy  incited  by  love ;  hence  love  and 


"  the  word  riaht  should  be  eliminated  from  the  language  of  politics 
as  well  as  the  word  cause  from  the  language  of  philosophy." 
"Every  one  has  duties,  duties  towards  all;  out  rights,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  can  be  claimed  by  none ;  "  "  in  other  words,  no  one 
has,  in  any  case,  any  right  but  that  of  doing  his  duty." 

The  worship  of  humanity  must  be  as  grand  and  uiorough-going 
as  positivism  is  all-prevailing  and  all-pervading.  All  theologicu 
beliefs  are,  scientifically  regarded,  equally  fictitious,  and  issue  only 
from  the  imagination ;  and  yet  no  religious  faith  is  a  delusion,  it 
has  its  own  purpose  to  serve  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  humanity,  and,  so  long  as  it  is  effective,  ought  to  be 
respected  in  the  sphere  of  its  own  social  mission.  But  positivism, 
hy  instituting  a  triple  culture  of  the  heart,  the  mind,  and  the 
activities,  provides  also  a  dogma,  a  regimen,  and  a  worship ;  and 
the  worship  is  complete.  Positive  wonhip  consists  in  the  systematic 
culture  of  our  nature,  and  its  aim  is  to  develop  and  consolicUite  the 
normal  social  order,  and  to  provide  for  the  constancy  and  suit- 
ability of  social  progress.  Its  means  are  principally  found  in  the 
sssthetio  idealization  of  all  our  ooncdptions  in  regard  to  order  and 
progress,  whether  these  are  peraonal,  domestic,  or  public. 

&ligion  is  the  indispensable  bond  of  society.    It  rules  and 
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schools  humanity.  Its  foundations  are  love  and  faith,  and  Bcienee 
is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  which  makes  it  possible  to  unite  loye 
and  faith  in  human  life.  Beligion  effects  reorganization.  Society, 
by  it,  becomes  not  a  mass  of  indiyidualities,  but  a  unity  of  influ- 
ences and  lives.  BeHgion  is  a  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  humanity. 
It  was,  at  first,  regarded  as  inspired,  or  theological  par  ext^lUnee 
^-in  which  state  it  was  fetishistic,  polytheistic,  and  monotheistic, 
respectively  and  successively  ;  then  revealed  or  metaphysical,  and 
now  it  is  demonstrated  or  positive ;  following  in  this,  the  evolution 
alike  of  history  and  science.  The  religion  of  positivism  derivea  its 
creed  from  the  demonstrated  truths  ofscience  and  its  law  from  the 
iame  source.  It  excites  and  regulates  all  the  tendencies  of  man's 
being  active,  affectionate,  and  intelligent,  and  unifies  their  entire 
functions  in  a  harmony  proper  to  human  life ;  and  hence  it  not 
only  constitutes  a  worship,  bat  assumes  the  presidency  of  art, 
|>olitics  and  philosophy.  **  The  positivist  then  may,  more  truly  than 
theological  believers  of  .whatever  creed,  regard  life  as  a  continuous 
and  earnest  act  of  worshin :  worship  which  will  elevate  and  purify 
our  feelings,  enlarge  and  enlighten  our  thoughts;  ennoble  and 
invigorate  our  actions.'* 

"Man  will  in  these  days  kneel  to  woman,  and  to  woman  alone ; " 
''woman  will  be  regarded  by  man  as  the  most  perfect  impersona- 
tion of  humanity."  *  "As  the  spontaneous  priestesses  of  humanity, 
women  will  accept  their  position  without  scruple,  and  they  will 
fear  no  longer  tne  rivalry  of  a  vindictive  God."  As  mother  she 
will  stimulate  and  exercise  veneration ;  as  wife,  affective  love ;  and 
as  dauffhter,  protective  love.  "  While  as  sister  she  may  replace 
and  reinforce  either  of  these  types  of  ennobling  and  sanotiffing 
worship.  The  worship  of  woman  begun  in  private,  and  afterwards 
publicly  celebrated,  is  necepsar^  in  man's  case  to  prepare  him  for 
any  effectual  worship  of  humanity."  "  The  one  thing  essential  to 
happiness  is  that  the  heart  shall  be  always  nobly  occupied;"  bat 
inasmuch  as  man  is  more  and  more  governed  by  the  dead,  this 
noble  occupancy  of  the  heart  may  be,  and  indeed  often  must  be,  the 
beloved  dead  rather  than  the  loving  living.  To  the  living  and  the 
dead  prayer  ought  to  be  made  daily  at  morning,  noon,  and  night ; 
for  true  prayer  is  the  solemn  outpouring  of  men's  nobler  feelings* 
inspiring  them  with  larger  and  more  comprehensive  thouglits,  and 
they  are  to  be  used  for  the  culture  of  one's  own  soul,  and  the  d»> 
Telopment  of  our  disinterested  affections  by  the  ackno^  ledgment 
of  our  gratitude  for  the  benefits  derived  from  humanity,  in  the 

*  Tlie  correapopdiDg  and  analogous  worship  suitable  £ar  woman  is  not 
fixed  in  Comte*s  ajstem ;  he  says,  "  My  sex  renders  ma  incompetent  to 
enter  into  the  secret  wants  of  woman's  heart.  Theory  indicates  a  blank 
hitherto  unnoticed,  but  does  not  enable  me  to  fill  it.  It  is  a  problem  if>t 
women  themaelvea  to  solve,  and  I  had  reserved  it  for  my  noble  ooUeagas 
(Clotbilde  de  Yaox),  for  whoae  premature  death  I  would  £sin  hope  that 
my  own  grief  may  one  day  be  shared  by  all.*' 
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past  for  its  influences,  in  tbe  present  for  its  social  eflectfi,  and  in 
the  future  for  the  food  it  afforas  to  effortful  hope.  PositiTism  con- 
secrates all  human  life  by  nine  social  sacraments.  At  birth  the 
parents  shall  bring  their  child  to  tbe  priesthood,  and  shall  solemnly 
enjzage  to  fit  it  for  the  service  of  humanity.  This  is  presentation, 
"Wnen  at  the  age  of  fourteen  the  child  passes  from  home-up- 
bringing, and  is  placed  under  the  educational  care  of  the  national 
priesthood,  the  ceremony  of  initiation  will  confer  a  religious 
impulse  to  the  neophyte.  When  the  seven  years  of  culture  pre- 
paratory to  the  proper  labour  of  life  is  finisned,  the  ceremony  of 
admission  will  impart  solemnity  to  each  squire  in  the  chivalry  of 
humanity.  In  seven  ^ears  thereafter,  when  the  profession  of  the 
person  has  been  definitely  fixed,  a  ritual  of  destination  sanctions 
the  career  of  the  manhood — if  he  has  attained  normality ;— for  if  he 
be  imbecile  or  defective  he  must  be  retained  in  infancy,  and  re- 
strained from  attempting  the  functions  of  the  normal  being. 
Marriage  is  permissibly  undertaken  by  women  at  twenty-one,  by 
men  after  the  sacrament  of  destination  has  been  undergone — but 
not  earlier,  except  in  very  exceptional  circumstances.  Marriage 
most  be  ennobled  as  having  a  spiritual  end,  and  not  merely  as 
having  vegetative  functions  by  a  social  solemnity  of  the  most  signi- 
ficant character.  Marriage  once  entered  into  is  indissoluble^ 
except  for  an  infamous  offence  resulting  in  loss  of  social  position. 
To  the  complete  development  of  the  individual  organism  the  sacra- 
ment of  maturity  is  attached,  and  henceforth,  though  not  before, 
an  inevitable  personal  responsibility  for  all  his  actions  is  laid  upon 
him ;  he  is  a  selfhood  prepared  by  society  to  do  the  duties  of  his 
station,  in  full  view  of  duty  and  fully  bound  to  the  service  of 
humanity  with  all  his  powers.  The  sacrament  of  retirement  sig- 
nalizes tbe  attainment  of  the  grand  climacteric.  The  sixty-third 
year  ends  man's  practical  life,  and  gives  free  scope  to  the  theo- 
retical ;  he  then,  with  the  sanction  of  the  priesthood,  nominates 
his  successor,  and  departing  from  the  busy  stage  of  life,  becomes 
an  elder  and  a  counsellor.  The  last  ritual  in  which  the  individual 
engages  is  transformation — the  positivist  designation  of  death. 
Ceasing  to  be  objective  he  becomes  subjective,  a  just  appreciation 
of  his  Ufe  is  formed,  and  the  regrets  of  society  are  mingled  with 
the  tears  of  the  family.  But  beyond  death  the  infiuence  of  the 
religion  of  humanity  projects  itself,  and  it  holds  out  as  a  just  hope 
the  ninth  sacrament,  incorporation.  Each  servant  of  humanity, 
who  invokes  from  the  priesthood  a  formal  apotheosis,  shall,  if  after 
a  lapse  of  seven  years,  on  a  calm  and  impartial  survey  of  his  life 
be  lound  worthy  of  such  a  reward  by  a  sacerdotal  vote,  be  re- 
ligiously incorporated  in  the  eternal  -  subjective  existence  of 
humanity.  By  incorporation  the  dead  become  glorified,  and  are 
found  worthy  of  the  prayers  of  the  devout ;  but  if  the  vote  be 
adverse  they  are  excommunicate  for  the  sacred  existence. 

The  ceremony  of  incorporation  naturally  leads  to  the  mention  of 
oommemorat  ioD.    To  live  in  others  is,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
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word,  life ;  and  hence  in  every  week  of  the  year  8ome  new  aspect 
of  order  or  of  progress  will  be  held  up  to  public  veneration.  The 
worship  given  to  our  predecessors  will  stimulate  a  noble  rivalry  in 
order  tnat  we  too  may  become  incorporate  into  this  mighty  being 
whose  life  endures  throughout  all  time,  and  who  is  formed  more  of 
the  dead  than  of  the  living.  Commemoration  is  a  system  of  hero- 
worship  in  which  all  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race  of  everv 
age,  clime«  creed,  or  class,  are  celebrated  as  the  ancestors,  intel- 
lectual and  social,  of  the  nresent  state  of  man.  All  true  history  is 
incorporated  in  this  fundamental  intellectual  institution  of  com- 
memoration. 

There  are  three  orders  or  types  of  men  analogous  to  gods, 
heroes,  and  saints,  celebrated  respectively,  monthly,  weekly,  aaily. 
There  are  thirteen  monthly  types,  under  each  of  vihich  are  ranged 
chronologically  ybttr  of  the  weekly — for  what  used  to  be  the  Sun- 
days,—and  the  ordinary  days  of  the  week  are  consecrated  to  the 
six  best  emulators  of  the  t^oe  which  dominates  it.  Grati- 
tude towards  all  the  names  which  truly  merit  immortality  requires 
a  supplementary  accessory,  and  hence  it  is  proposed  in  eacn  leap 
year  to  replace  the  minor  or  ordinary  names  oy  others  of  a  similar 
sort.  The  one  day  which  in  each  year  is  left  over  after  the  fifty- 
two  weeks  have  been  provided  for  may  be  devoted  for  the  next 
half-century  to  the  reprobation  of  the  three  great  obstructors  of 
progress— Julian  the  apostate,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  Napoleon 
bonaparte, — but  is  normallv  due  to  the  celebration  of  the  bbad 
collectively,  and  the  extra  day  in  leap  year  is  to  be  employed  for 
the  celebration  of  all  good  women.  All  the  commemorated  belong 
to  the  constructive,  not  the  destructive  minds,  and  hence  Jesus, 
Luther,  Calvin,  Itousseau,  &c.,  are  omitted. 

This  commemorative  hero-worship  is  designed  to  sanctify  prac- 
tical life  by  the  periodic  and  systematic  culture  of  the  popular  mind 
and  the  social  sentiment.  It  is  intended  to  inwork  with  the  daily 
life  the  whole  associative  power  of  the  historic  and  literary  past. 
Besides  these  suggestive  recallings  of  the  mighty  and  the  worthy, 
positivism  provides  for  the  celebration  of  all  the  great  interests  and 
epochs  of  humanity.  "  The  most  universal  and  solenm  of  these 
festivals,  which  will  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year, 
will  be  the  festival  of  humanity,  with  secondary  festivals  in  re- 
cognition of  the  nation,  the  province,  and  the  town.  Connubiality, 
paternity,  filiality,  fraternity,  domesticity,  would  receive  celebration 
in  the  five  succeeeding  months.^  These  constitute  moral  festivals;  in 
succession  to  them  would  come  historic  ones — spiritualism,  patri- 
arohality,  proletarianism,  fetichism,  polytheism,  monotheism,  and 
the  future,  would  cover  the  sum-total  of  human  memories,  enjoy- 
ments, and  hopes. 

The  following  is  a  reproduction  of  the  positivist  calendar  or  com- 
memorative system  of  the  religion  of  humanity. 

The  symbolism  of  humanity  will  be  a  woman  about  thirty,  with  a 
babe  in  ner  arms.    Temples  of  humanity,  each  adorned  with  such 
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a  statue,  will  ariie  throaghoat  tho  earth,  and  shall  have  their 
frontage  towards  Paris,  as  the  capital  of  the  nniTerse.  The  pro* 
eessional  banners  of  positiTism  fnall  bear  on  one  side  the  holj 
image  of  humanity,  in  white ;  and  on  the  reverse,  in  green,  the  words, 
**  love,  order,  and  progress."  On  the  political  flag  of  the  Occident— • 
green,  as  the  colour  of  hope^there  shall  be  on  one  side  the  social 
and  scientific  motto,  "  order  and  progress ; "  and  on  the  other  tho 
moral  and  cesthetio  motto,  '*  live  for  others ; "  the  former  being  the 
labourite  with  men,  the  latter  with  women;  and  the  carved 
image  of  humanity  should  be  placed  on  the  banner  pole.  There 
would  be  an  Occidental  navy,  which  would  constitute  a  maritime 
flIiivsJry  for  the  protection  of  the  seas,  and  the  promotion  of 
^sographical  and  seientifio  discovery.  An  international  coinage  of 
gold,  silver,  and  platinum,  bearing  the  image  of  Charlemagne  and 
Uie  pontivist  motto,  should  form  a  common  monetary  standard. 
International  sehools  and  workshops  would  soon  folloir,  language 
would  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  currency,  and  literature  as  the 
capital  of  tlioufht.  Art  would  idealise  the  representation  of  fiict. 
Poetry  would  fink  philosophy  and  polity  together.  Education  will 
supply  mankind  with  all  the  preliminary  feelings  and  capacities  on 
which  the  success  of  sociolo^^  depends,  and  religion  will  add  the 
erowning  graces  to  human  kte.  Thus  a  root  and  branch  recon- 
atmetion  of  human  life,  from  the  most  lowly  functions  of  industri- 
alism, to  t^e  noblest  of  governmental  potency,  and  the  highest 
spiritual  position  will  be  made  certain,  and  lov«>,  order,  and  pro- 
gress be  made  not  only  the  watchwords  of  life,  but  the  ccnditions 
and  results  of  social  evolution.  The  unity  of  life  and  history, 
science  and  society,  reason  and  religion,  will  be  seen  and  ex- 
perienced by  all.  The  days  of  anarchy,  revolution,  social  evil  and 
atheism,  materialism,  formalism,  fatalism,  optimism,  shall  vanish  to 
retom  not,  and  positivism  will  be  all  in  all.  Industrialism  with 
love  for  its  great  motive  power,  government  with  public  happiness 
for  its  object,  society  in  orderly  progres«iveness,  performing  all  its 
varied  functions  harmoniously,  science  permeating  all  li£,  failh 
baaed  upon  demonstrative  necessities,  culminating  in  a  religion 
dothed  m  all  the  beauty  of  art,  and  yet  never  inconsistent  with 
science,  and  in  a  morality  which  subordinates  all  affections  to  the 

Sood  of  others  and  the  delight  of  our8elves,--such  is  a  faint 
ikadow  of  the  new  moral  world  in  which  Positivism  promises 
to  transform  this  sin>worn  and  theologically  immoral  old  world. 
It  surely  behoves  us  then  to  examine  the  grounds  of  the  system, 
and  the  ]^tlo80|^y  whence  such  growths  of  promise  spring.  Oue 
Messiah  lias  already  been  crucified ;  has  a  second  been  contemned  P 
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IS  EITUALT8M  CONSISTENT  WITH,  OE  UNNBCESSABY 
TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  TEUE  CflBISTIANITYP 

COKSISTBIIT. — ^IV. 

Law  is  impofsible  without  forms.  Obserraooe  must  be  oba- 
raeterised  by  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  law  is  obeyed. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  law  not  only  admits  of,  but  demands 
ritual.  Liberty  is  only  able  to  be  thought  of  as  distinct  from 
lioenre  when  we  have  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed. Thus  form,  ceremonial,  and  rite  acquire  a  sifniification 
which  marks  them  off  from  mummery  and  nonsento.  Indeed,  to 
talk  of  "  ritualistic  nonsense  "  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  becsuse 
a  rite  is  a  form  of  signifyinfr  worship,  and  is  the  result  either  of 
eostom,  precept,  or  law,  and  if  it  is  so  it  cannot  be  "  nonsense." 
Then,  again,  if  a  thing  be  nonsense  it  cannot  be  a  rite,  for  a  rite 
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has  a  signification.  Tbe  word  rite,  too,  always  refers  more  or  1 
to  religious  forms  or  ceremonials,  all  of  which  have  some  meaning 
to  those  who  employ  them,  however  rediculous  they  may  seem  to 
those  who  do  not  feel  penetrated  with  the  same  worshipful  disposi- 
tion. It  indicates  solemnity,  and  it  is  by  that  very  indication 
lifted  out  of  tne  region  of  the  nonsensical,  and  made  to  a  certain 
extent  sublime ;  being  a  solemn  act  of  duty  performed  by  the 
person  who  uses  or  takes  part  in  it,  it  is  a  fallacy  unworthy  of 
refutation  to  call  it  ritualistic  nonsense,  and  to  argue  as  if  that 
must  be  granted  by  everybody.  If  Christianity  is  thft  lovo  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  both  a  life  according  to  law,  and  a  worship 
aeoording  to  love,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  exist  without  m  gi^en 
oeremonial  and  settled  rites. 

I  am  astonished  that  S.  8.  should  fancy^  that  God  can  bo  indifle- 
rent  to  the  manner  in  which  He  is  worshipped,  as  he  affirms  in  the 
second  last  paragraph  of  his  opening  paper.  It  must  be  obrious 
that  Gk>d  must  have  a  form  of  worship  wnich  constitutes  it  "  accept- 
able worship,"  and  I  cannot  think  that  such  a  negation  of  careful- 
ness in  regard  to  the  place  and  cireiHnstanees  as  Se  appears  lo 
advocate  could  be  pleaaing  to  a  Seing  who  is  declared  by  noly  writ 
to  be  "  iealous  of  his  lionour."  The  same  writer  thinks  tiiat  be- 
eanae  Cnrist  did  not  institute  a  ritual,  ttiat  ai^*  ritual  which  hsf 
not  been  sanctioned  by  express  appointment  tn  tiiie .scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament  is  wrong,  and  not  only  unneoeasary,  but  iooon- 
iistent  with  the  Christianity  which  He  came  to  establish.  If  this 
were  an  argument  of  any  .power  against  BitaaUsmt  it  would  be 
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flqnilly  strong  against  many  thingn  which  8.  8.,  we  suppose,  would 
not  ela«8  amonff  things  nnnecesaary  to,  or  inconsistent  wHht  tiuib 
Cliristianity.  No  fir^t  day  ssbbaih  is  appointed  in  Scripture,  and 
the  Sabbath  as  instituted  is  not  a  day  of  wor<(hip,  but  of  rest  It 
has  been  adopted  as  a  day  of  worship,  but  it  is  not  commanded  to 
be  kept  as  such.  Again,  we  hare  no  creed,  or  articles  of  faith 
drawn  out  at  length  and  properly  arranged  and  certified ;  we  h«f9 
BO  catechism  drawn  up  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  hare  we  any  but  one 
form  of  prayer  giTcn,  and  as  we  are  not  to  use  "  vain  repetitioiM,'* 
8.  S.  nu«t  be  at  a  loss  to  pray  according  to  a  form  sanctioned  bj 
Sw-riplure,  and  therefore  consistent  with  Christianity,  if  he  is  to  be 
limited  in  things  lawful  to  be  done  by  the  Scriptures  alone. 

Xifig  Dstrid,  the  royal  shepherd-singer  of  the  Jews,  knew  a  naow 
excellent  way.  He  could  say,  "  I  will  walk  at  liberty ;  for  I  seek 
Thy  precepts  (Pa.  cxix.  45).  and  po  can  those  who  enjoy  the  "  glorious 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  maketh  His  people  free."  They  do  not 
fear  that  any  method  in  which,  with  true  and  pure  heart,  they  seek 
to  serye  God  their  Father  faithfully  will  be  thought  inconaiatent 
with  the  deyotion  they  ought  to  cherish  in  their  souls,  and  they 
know  that  all  that  God  has  given  to  man  has  been  intended  Up 
progress  with  him,  and  to  develop  itself  for  him  and  by  him. 

!&sides.  8.  8.  forgets  that  in  the  historical  circumstanoee  of 
Christianity  it  was  impossible,  with  due  regard  to  development  and 
the  safety  of  His  disciples,  for  our  Lord  to  institute  a  ritual  whiob 
should  be  the  same  over  all  and  among  all  those  who  believe.*  Had 
we  all,  for  instance,  to  follow  *'  the  example  and  practice  of  Jesus,** 
and  to  get  baptized  in  the  riyer  Jordan,  or  any  other  river,  or  to 

Sray  on  the  mountain  side  as  a  habit  during  the  night,  we  should 
e  in  reality  using  His  example  as  a  stumbling-block,  and  be 
making  Him,  not  the  Rock  of  our  salvation,  but  a  rock  of  offence. 
The  question  cannot  be  argued  in  the  letter  of  the  New  Testament; 
it  most  be  debated  in  regard  to  the  spirit  of  it.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  full  of  Bitualtam,  and  so  fully  does  the  Deity  recognise 
the  necessity  of  ritual  for  man,  that  He  laid  down  elaborate  law» 
for  it,  that  it  might  be  a  trustworthy  *'  achoolmaater  "  to  bring  the 
Jews  to  Christ.  Much  of  the  Scriptures  would  be  unintelligible 
were  it  not  for  Bttualism  ;  and  even  the  holiest  of  prophets,  Ezekiel, 
and  the  profoundest  of  seers,  John  of  Patmos,  have  introduced 
ritual  into  heaven  as  the  very  safeguard  and  glory  of  angelic  worship. 
That  ritual,  as  form,  is  not  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  we 
learn  from  the  very  example  of  Christ,  who  taui^ht  His  disciples, 
**  after  this  maimer  pray  ye.*'  The  institution  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  show  the  same  thing.  S.  8.,  we  presume,  oonsidere 
marriage  **  a  holy  ordinance,"  and  that  it  is  properly  and  justly  a 
feligious  as  well  as  a  civil  ceremony  and  contract  in  the  face  of  the 
eongregation  of  God's  people,  but  he  does  so  because  that  har^ 
nonisea  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  not  because  it  is  so  sanctioned 
in  holy  writ. 
We  should  learn  greater  tolerance  for  ritualistic  observances,  toei 
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from  the  example  of  Jehovah,  who,  though  the  Jews  brought  from 
Egypt  the  ritual  of  the  worship  prevalent  there,  did  not  demand 
its  disuse,  but  only  corrected  and  refined  it ;  freed  it  from  its  errors, 
and  consecrated  it  by  accepting  it  as  conformable  to  His  glory  if 
UBPd.  for  His  worship. 

I  am  indaced  to  put  tdese  few  thoughts  before  the  readers  of  the 
British  Controversialist,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  lead  to  a  more 
libend  way  of  thought  among  them,  and  cause  some  of  them  to 
believe  that  Bitualism,  if  honestly  engaged  in,  may  righily  conduce 
to  the  service  of  God,  and  may,  therefore,  be  not  only  consistent 
with,  but  even  absolutely  necessary,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to 
the  progress  of  true  Christianity  in  certain  states  of  society  and 
stages  of  civilization.  Abjlaoadabbm* 

UNHBCBSSABY. — IV. 

What  is  Bitualism  P  a  deeply  laid  scheme  to  restore  England 
and  England's  Church  to  that  state  of  beatific  happiness  in  which 
she  gloried  in  pre-Eeformation  times ; — what  is  Kitualism  P  The 
Eev.  Orby  Shipley,  in  an  essay  "  On  the  Eeunion  of  the  Church." 
supplies  the  answer ;  he  remarks, — **  Anglicans  are  reproached  by 
Protestants  with  their  resemblsDce  to  Komanism.  It  is  said,  a 
stranger  entering  into  a  church  where  ritual  is  carefully  attended 
to,  might  easily  mistake  it  for  a  Eomish  service.  Of  course  he 
might ;  the  whole  purpose  of  the  great  revival  has  been  to  eliminate 
the  dreary  Protestantism  of  the  Hanoverian  period,  and  restore  the 
glory  of  Catholic  worship."  What  is  Bitualism  P  it  is  an  attempt 
to  un-Protestantise  that  noble  witness  for  God's  truth  which  has  so 
long  been  "the  ark  of  the  testimony"  in  England,  an  attempt 
openly  avowed  by  the  Bev.  James  Hunt,  of  Northmoor  Green, 
who,  in  a  letter  to  the  "  Somerset  County  Gazette,"  savs,  "  We  be- 
long to  an  army  who,  ere  five  vears  have  elapsed,  will  have 
exorcised  from  our  beloved  Churcn  the  demon  ot  Protestantism, 
which  has  already  degraded  her  doctrine  and  practice  to  the  vulgar 
level  of  the  sects." 

What  is  Bitualism  P  It  is  the  attempt  to  undo  the  mistake  oom« 
mitted  in  the  sixteenth  century;  in  defence  of  which  "an  arch- 
bishop, four  other  bishops,  twent^r  clergymen,  and  220  laymen" 
were  burned  at  the  stake ;  what  is  itP  Mr.  Coleridge  describes  it 
in  his  speech  in  the  St.  Albsn's  case.  Speaking  of  the  Bitualistio 
service,  he  says,  "  It  is  not  Boman,  whicn  is  historical  and  impres- 
sive in  its  way  ;  not  Greek,  which  is  historical  and  impressive  too; 
not  English,  which  is  simple,  but  which  is  not  without  its  own 
noble,  aod  even  majestic  severity ;  but  a  hybrid  made  up  out  of  all 
there,  yet  differing  from  each ;  a  something,  all  made  out  of  the 
earvers  brain,  and  tending  to  difiplay  the  ingenuity  of  man  rather 
than  the  honour  and  glory  of  God."  What  is  Bitualism  P  An 
ecclesiastical  conspiracy,  to  establish  a  hierarchy  of  sacerdotalism 
which  would  seek  to  pry  into  our  nearest  and  dearest  thoughts ; 
search  out  with  severe  scrutiny  our  inmost  desires;  and  would 
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place  itself,  as  a  sort  of  half-way  house,  between  our  souls  and  onr 
&od,  assntnin^  to  itself  the  prerogative  of  forgiring,  or  otherwise, 
the  sin  which  is  disclosed  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  confessional. 
It  is  the  opponent  rather  than  the  handmaid  of  true  "  holiness, 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 

Let  us,  depending  on  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  obey  in  meekness  that  sublime  command  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  "Search  the  Scriptures"  (John  ▼.  39).  What  do  we  fiad 
there  P  no  severe  ritual  is  enjoined;  no  multitudinous  array  of  fasts 
to  be  observed,  and  penances  for  sin  to  be  performed.  No  injuno- 
tion  as  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  "  altar"  was  to  be  placed, 
or  the  exact  colour  of  the  cloth  with  which  it  was  to  be  declced  at 
the  various  seasons  of  the  year.  Here  we  find  no  command  with 
regard  to  the  particular  vestment  which  the  "  priest "  was  to  wear 
when  he  offered  the  "  holy  sacrifice."  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the 
beautifying  of  the  churches,  and  rendering  everything  pleasant  to 
the  eye,  and  soothing  to  the  ear,  and  alluring  to  the  imagination, 
no,  not  even  the  command  to  revere  and  cherish  Calvary's  *'  ac- 
cursed tree,"  on  which  the  guilt  of  ages,  past  and  future,  was  to 
hang,  by  putting  a  fac-simile  in  the  place  in  which  worship  was  to 
be  performed  ;  but  the  simple  plain  language  of  our  Saviour  falls 
on  our  ears,  and,  by  G-od's  grace,  wends  its  way  to  cur  hearts,  as 
he  says  to  each  of  us,  as  to  the  woman  at  the  well  of  Samaria, 
"  The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall 
worship  the  Father  in  Spirit  and  in  truth.  God  is  a  Spirit,  and 
they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  " 
(John  iv.  23,  24).  Surely  if  a  gorgeous  ritual  nad  been  necessary 
to  Christianity,  its  Divine  founder  would  not  have  let  such  an  op- 
portunity slip,  of  proclaiming  with  exactness  its  purpose,  its  plan, 
and  its  requirements. 

And  again,  if  we  turn  to  that  exposition  of  the  Christian  religion 
which  our  Saviour  gives  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  as  recorded 
by  St.  Matthew  in  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  chapters  of  his  gospel,  we 
meet  with  no  intimation  of  the  new  ritual  to  be  enforced,  which 
would  exceed  in  severity  that  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  But  here  we 
find  that  "  inspired  rubric  "  given  by  our  Lord,  "  after  this  manner 
therefore  pray  ye,"  "  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  Ac."  No 
recapitulation  of  all  the  various  ceremonies  to  be  performed,  which 
our  ritualistic  brethren  **  indulge  "  in,  on  account  of  their  primitive 
origin,  together  with  the  testimony  of  the  "  fathers."  We  go  fur- 
ther back  than  the  custom  of  the  primitive  church,  and  the  testi- 
mony, "  so-called,"  of  the  "  fathers,"  bjack  to  tlie  "  word  of  God, 
which  standeth  for  ever ; "  back,  to  listen  to  Jesus  as  He  teaches 
the  multitudes  on  the  mount,  and  in  the  synagogue,  on  sea  and  on 
land,  finding  nothing  to  justify  the  proceedmgs  taking  place  in, 
alas  !  too  many  churches  of  our  land.  The  argument  of  those  who 
contend  that  the  ritual  was  not  lilcely  to  be  instituted  until  after 
the  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  our  Lord  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  what  the  scriptures  "do  not  forbid  they  tacitly 
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allow/'  and  i«,  in  fact,  a  declaration  of  the  Boaiiah  doetrme»  witb 
refi^ard  .to  tradition,  *'  that  it  is  to  he  regarded  as  on  an  equal 
footing  with  scripture."  Tliey  assume  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
instituted  a  form  of  ceremonial  pleaaiog  and  attractiTe  to  the 
senses,  though  Holj  Scripture  gives  no  warrant  for  such  assump- 
tion, they  imagine  that  Jehovah  who  had  instituted  and  com- 
manded a  tvpical  ritual  before  he  yielded  to  the  craving  of  man'* 
nature,  and  manifested  him«elf  in  the  flesh,  intended  such  ritual 
to  be  succeeded  by  one  more  exacting.  How  glaring  is  the  in- 
consistency, a  typical  ritual  after  the  appearanoe  of  the  antitype  1 
But  we  have  a  ritual  of  Divine  origin,  a  feast  in  remembrance  of 
a  Saviour's  dying  love,  a  pledge  of  his  death,  and  a  remembrance 
of  the  same.  How  beautiful  ia  the  account  of  that  royal  feast  i 
"  and  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and 
brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said.  Take,  eat ;  this  ia 
my  body.  And  he  took  the  cup,  and  ^ave  thanks,  and  gare  it  to 
them,  saving,  Drink  ye  all  of  it;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  Nev 
Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  ains" 
(Matt.  xxvi.  26,  27,  28 ;  Mark  xiv.  22-25 ;  Luke  xxii.  17-20.)  This 
was  a  fitting  ceremony  for  that  religion  which  appeala  to  the  heart 
rather  than  the  eye,  whose  members  **  walk  by  faith,  not  by  si^^ht'^ 
(2  Cor.  V.  7).  And  again,  the  command  of  onr  risen  and  glorified 
Saviour  to  his  eleven  disciples,  just  before  he  left  them  in  a  weary 
troubled  world,  "  Go  ve  tneretore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptiaing 
them  in  the  name  of  tne  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whataoever  I  have 
commanded  you ;  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  rntto  the  end 
of  the  world.  Amen"  (Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20),  shows  us  that  he  in- 
tended that  baptism,  of  which  he  himself  had  partaken,  to  be  a 
sacrannent  in  his  Church  until  he  came.  But  no  mention  ia  made 
of  the  beauty  of  the  building  at  ail.  God*s  throne  of  grace  was  to 
be  everywhere,  to  such  as  call  upon  him  by  faith.  And  though  it 
ia  better  that  the  building  in  which  the  public  worship  of  Orod  is 
conducted  should  not  be  used  for  secular  purposes,  nay,  should  be 
kept  sacred  for  his  service,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  not  the 
building,  but  the  inhabitant ;  not  the  fabric,  but  the  creature,  wor- 
sbipping  there  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  in  .whom  Jehovah  delights. 
It  IS  not  the  catalogue  of  the  self-righteoua  Pharisee  which  God 
looka  for,  but  the  cry,  heartfelt  and  sincere,  of  the  publican,  "  God 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  Let  us  therefore  not  extol  the  build- 
ing at  the  expense  of  the  Creator  of  all  mankind ;'  let  us  sot  bow 
down  to  the  table  on  which  the  pledges  of  a  Saviour's  love  are 
spread,  instead  of  bowing  our  hearts  in  thankfulness  to  the  Lamb 
of  God,  "  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world ; "  let  us  worship 
the  Lord  **  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,"  as  St.  Paul  did  at  Tross, 
"upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came  together 
to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  to  them,  ready  to  depart  on  the 
morrow ;  and  continued  his  speech  until  midnight.  And  there 
were  many  lights  in  the  upper  chamber,  where  they  were  gathered 
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twefther"  (Aots  xx.  7,  8) ;  as  did  Peter  at  the  hottso  of  Comelins, 
wiien  he  preached  a  flermon,  and  also  a»ked,  "  Can  any  man  forbid 
water,  that  these  phould  not  be  baptized  which  hare  received  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we  P    And  he  commanded  them  to  be  bap* 
iised  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.    Then  prayed  they  him  to  tarry 
certain  days  "  (Acts  x.  47,  48) ;  as  did  the  early  Christians  in  the 
lioose  of  Friscilla  and  Aquila  (Rom.  xvi.  8-5).    These  instances 
show  iu  that  it  is  not  the  building;,  bnt  the  heart ;  not  th(%  mere 
outward  form  of  godl  ness,  but  the  indtrelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  can  help  and  guide  us  in  our  spiritual  vrori*hip  of  a  God  who 
is  a  spirit.    Corporeal  worship  might  be  consistent  with  a  corporeal 
God,  but  with  the  inviaible  Jehovah  the  true  worship  is  that  of  the 
heart.    Appeals  to  man's  sense  of  the  beautiful,  so  far  from  leading 
him  to  the  proper  estimation  of  God's  character,  blinds  his  powers 
of  reasoning,  and  blights  true  devotion  in  the  soul ;  his  ears  are 
enchanted  by  strains  of  music,  which  fail  like  the  gentle  tones  of 
the  enchantress  with  an  almost  irrefiiRtible  force;  his  gaze  is  pro- 
vided for  hj  a  display  of  light,  and  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow 
are  united  in  the  undertaking  to  render  the  scene  one  of  magnifi- 
cence  and  splendour.     And  where,  amid  all  this  pageantry  and 
show,  is  the  mind  of  the  believer  P    Now  the  music  soars  through 
the  Church  with  all-absorbing  sound ;  now  the  '*  priest,*'  in  his 
**  coat  of  man^  colours,"  which  is  without  a  precedent  either  in 
modern  or  ancient  ecclesiastical  history,  half  smgK,  half  reads  the 
beautiful  communion  service.    Now  the  boys  with  censor  fills  the 
air  with  incense  almost  stiffling.     And  now  the  "  priest "  bowa 
down  in  lowly  reverence  before  "his  God,"  whom  be  lias  just 
ereated,  each  worshipper  is  now  in  adoration  bent  before  that 
something  on  the  "  altar,"  which  it  is  an  insult  to  the  Omnipresence 
of  the  great  "  I  Am,"  to  call  his  real  presence,  and  a  misappropria- 
tion of  his  creatures,  the  bread  and  wine,  to  use  them  for  purposes 
of  idolatry.    Where,  we  ask,  is  the  mind  of  tlie  worshipper  P  is  it 
enjojing  that  spiritual  communion  with  its  Saviour,  that  realisa- 
tion that  **  He  is  with  us  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 
Is  the  mind  filled  with  thoughts  of  Calvary,  and  of  the  precious 
hody  which  was  extended  there  for  his  sin,  poor  sinful  man  or 
woman, snd  not  for  "his  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 
Does  a  flood  of  rapture  fill  the  soul  as  the  thought  of  Jesus  at  his 
Father's  right  hand  in  heaven,  "  where  he  ever  liveth  to  mske  in- 
tercession for  us,"  or  is  his  mind  absorbed  by  the  mysterious  cere* 
mony  which  is  taking  place  at  the  east  end  of  the  building.    He 
bows  in  lowly  worship,  one  hand  resting  on  the  other  is  held  sub- 
missively until  the  "  priest "  whispers  softly  in  his  ear,  his  hand  is 
raised  slowly,  the  "  priest "  places  in  his  extended  palm  that  whidt 
he  has  been  adoring,  food  which  may  strengthen  the  body  bat 
eannot  feed  the  soul.    What  a  perversion  of  that  loving  feast,  the 
expression  of  a  Saviour's  love,  perverted  into  a  sacrifice  whirh  is 
not  required,  but  is  an  act  of  direct  opposition  to  the  sacrament, 
Bay«  wlkich  takes  away  its  nature*  and  clothes  it  with  garments  of 
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an  unfittins;  and  insulting  oharaoter.     Bat  SritualiBm  is  incon- 
sistent with  Chriiitianity,  because  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible.    In  attempting  to  make  out  a  case  our  learned  Professors 
and  others  must  sometimes  find  it  difficult,  in  the  extreme,  to  for- 
get some  of  their  learning.    They  tell  us  that  the  "  priests  "  of  the 
gospel  have  power  to  forgive  the  sins  of  men,  but  they  are  obliged 
to  rorget  that  the  Greek  word  tcpevc,  signifying  a  sacred  person 
who  offers  sacrifices  for  sin,  never  occurs  in  the  New  Testament^ 
as  applied  to  a  New  Testament  minister.    The  word  presbyter, 
from  which  our  word  priest  is  a  derivation,  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  vptofivrtpoCf  which  signifies  an  elder.    Now,  if  we  read 
with  attention  St.  Paul's  epistles  to  Timothy,  we  shall  find  no 
mention  of  elders  as  sacriBcing  priests.    But  if  we  look  around  ua 
at  the  present  daj,  we  find  great  men  who  have  taken  great  hoaoars 
at  our  unirersities  for  their  learning,  actually  forgetting,  with  an 
ease  almost  surprising,  doctrines  which  they  cannot  fail  to  have 
learned,  and  substituting  in  their  places  others  exactly  opposite  ; 
to  such  a  length  have  some  of  these  men  been  carried  bv  their  wil- 
ful blindness,  that  in  many  cases  their  right  to  be  regarded  as  sub- 
mediators  between  God  and  man  is  not  questioned,  out  admitted  ; 
and  their  power  to  absolve  the  criminal  of  his  sins,  looked  upon  as 
founded  upon  God's  word,  which  says  hj  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter, 
"  Prav  God,  if  perhaps  the  thought  of  thme  heart  may  be  forgiven 
thee/  Acts  viii.  22.    Notwithstanding  the  outspoken  language  of 
scripture,  we  find  confession  and  absolution  carried  on  in  our 
midst  by  the  so-called  "  priests  "  of  the  gospel,  as  was  fully  testified 
by  the  wail  of  the  poor  servant  girl,  "  I  shall  be  lost  if  Dr.  Pusey 
won't  give  me  absolution."    Such  a  contradiction  of  terms  as  a 
preaching  minister,  who  has  power  to  forgive  or  retain  at  pleasure 
the  sins  of  which  he  is  made  the  confidant,  is  indeed  a  gross  per* 
version  of  Holy  Scripture,  for,  "as  for  forgiving  of  sins,  who  can. 
forgive  sins  but  God  alone." 

Following  next  in  the  train  of  priestly  assumption,  we  find  the 
table  on  which  the  feast  of  Jesus  is  to  be  commemorated,  trans- 
formed into  an  altar.  And  here  again  we  find  no  mention  what- 
ever of  the  '*  altar  "  of  the  New  Testament.  St.  Paul,  speaking  to 
the  Hebrews,  says,  "We  have  an  altar  whereof  they  have  no 
right  to  eat  which  serve  the  tabernacle  "  (xiii.  10).  He  does  not 
allude  to  God's  table,  but  to  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whose  sacrificial  death  and  passion  inestimable  benefits  have  been 
obtained,  to  which  they  had  no  right  who  continued  to  trust  in  the 
Levitical  sacrifices.  The  priesthood  being  overthrown,  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  "altar"  without  a  priest,  but  with  a  steward  or  the 
mystery  of  godliness  (I  Tim.  iii.  16),  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
(2  Thess.  iL  7),  the  mystery  of  the  union  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
(Ephes.  iii.  3-9),  and  others,  falls  to  the  ground,  as  having  no 
fioundation. 

And  lastly,  the  sacrifice,  as  of  necessity  it  must  follow  the 
"altar,"  is  none  other  than  that  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  at 
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Openly  arowed.  Mr.  Bennet,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, is  reported  to  have  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
him  before  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Bitualism,  that  he  belieyed 
himself  to  be  "  a  sacerdos/'  that  is,  a  sacrificing  priest.  And  what 
does  he  purport  to  offer?  I^one  else  than  the  bread  and  wine 
which  are  to  become  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
at  any  moment  when  he  cliooses  to  exert  the  miraculous  power 
claimed  for  him  and  his  brother  "  sacerdotes,"  by  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  How  horrible  is  the  thought  that  weak,  sinful  man 
should  have  entrusted  to  him  power  to  create  his  God  at  pleasure. 
It  is  dishonourable  to  our  Saviour's  death  on  Calvary,  it  is  a  denial 
of  the  efficacy  of  its  atoning  merits.  Can  such  teaching  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Christian  religion,  which  says,  with  regard  to 
priesthood,  **  This  man  (Christ),  because  he  continueth  ever,  hath 
an  unchangeable  priesthood.  Wherefore  he  is  able  to  save  them 
to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  them  "  (Heb.  vii.  24,  25),  and  rejects  the 
mediation  of  a  self-appointed  "priest,"  saying,  "For  there  is  one 
God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus  "  (1  Tim.  ii.  6),  and  rejects  the  idea  of  an  altar,  because  the 
sacrifice  on  the  Cross  was  complete.  "  But  this  man,  after  he  had 
offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand 
of  God  "  (Heb.  x.  12).  "  For  by  one  offering  he  hath  pertected  for 
ever  them  that  are  sanctified  "  (ver.  14). 

We  have  seen  that  the  Eitual  which  is  claimed  to  be  essential  to 
Christianity  has  no  claim  for  its  authorship  from  the  founder  of 
the  Christian  religion,  no  pretensions  in  its  favour  are  found  in 
God's  Word,  in  too  many  instances  it  drowns  the  feeling  of  devo- 
tion, by  attracting  the  senses,  keeping  them  for  the  time  being  so 
engrossed,  that  when  its  enchanting  influences  are  withdrawn,  the 
physical  as  wdl  as  the  spiritual  constitutions  of  its  devotees  are  in 
a  state  of  semi-chaotic  spiritual  prostration  until  its  energies  are 
aroused  again,  and  its  enchantments  renewed,  gliding  onwards  in 
easy  stages  of  gradation,  until  it  lands  its  followers  in  doctrines  an- 
tagonistic in  practice  and  principle  to  the  Word  of  God. 

Let  us,  then,  outnumber  these  men  who  are  determined  on  union 
with  Bome.  Let  us  outpray  them  before  a  throne  of  grace ;  let 
oar  action  go  forward  with  the  motto,  "  Truth  before  Peace"  en- 
shrined on  our  banners,  and  with  **  Love  to  Christ "  engraven  on 
onr  hearts,  with  the  memory  of  our  martyred  Be  formers,  and  the 
cause  they  bled  for,  before  our  mind's  eye,  and  trusting  in  Jehovah, 
oitr  cause  will  prosper,  false  doctrine  will  be  overthrown,  priestcraft, 
with  absolution  on  one  side,  and  the  power  which  makes  tne  Creator 
subservient  to  the  will  of  the  created  on  the  other,  will  vanish, 
leaving  the  cause  of  Truth  vtctorions  as  of  o'd,  its  principal 
warriors  exclaiming,  "  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord  ;  not  unto  us,  but  unto 
Thy  name  give  glory,  for  Thy  mercy  and  for  Thy  truth's  sake." 

B.  8.  Steahobwats. 
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WOELD  P 

AFFIBMATITB  ABTICLB. — 11. 

Whbthbb  the  Pope  be  in  tmth  as  he  is  in  name  Christ's  Tioar 
upon  earth  dirinely  appointed,  matters  little  to  the  questioa  at 
issue.  The  Papacy  is,  and  has  been  for  maD  j  centuries,  a  substan* 
tial  existeuce,  but  into  the  legality  of  the  supremacy  it  arrogate* 
to  itself  I  do  not  pretend  to  set  up  the  Papacy  as  the  most  mild  and 
beneficent  government  which  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  it  has,  on 
the  contrary,  often  been  a  Tery  tyrannous  one;  but  in  this  worid 
the  evil  is  ever  mingled  wilh  the  good,  and  the  Papacy,  though  it 
has  done  much  harm  has  also  in  its  time  done  very  much  good,  and 
rendered  important  services  to  mankind.  In  other  words  the  world 
would  have  been  worse  without  the  Papacy  than  with  it.  The 
Papacy  was  a  necessity  of  old  and  medisDval  days,  but  whether  it 
is  a  necessity  now  is  altos^ether  another  matter.  What  suits  the 
the  child  is  sometimes  ill  suited  for  the  man.  The  power  of  the 
Papacy  was  needed  in  the  childhood  of  civilization,  perhaps  it  ia 
now  advisable  to  cast  off  our  swaddling  clothes. 

But  apart  from  these  general  grounds  the  Papacy  has  been  bene- 
ficial  to  the  world. 

1.  In  preserving  Christianity, — ^We  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
in  thA  second  and  third  centuries  there  were  flourishing  Christtaa 
churches  independent  of  the  see  of  Bome,  though  all  paying  great 
deference  to  her,  on  all  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  ana  some  dis- 
tance into  the  interior,  as  well  as  at  Jerusalem,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Antioch.  Where  are  these  churches  nowP  And  what  is  there  to 
•how  for  the  labours  of  Origen,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Ignatius,  and  Si. 
Cyprian  P  Absolutely  nothing.  Being  independent  of  Bome,  and 
rejecting,  especially  St.  Cyprian  at  Carthage,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  they  have  all  fallen  away  from  their  first  love,  the  majority 
of  the  descendants  of  the  thousands  of  the  catechumens  of  Cyprian 
embracinf^  thd  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  and  the  nextholding  a  mixed 
and  very  impure  form  of  Christianity  without  displaying  any  vita) 
activity.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  the  churches  over  whiek 
the  Papal  See  had,  or  has  obtained  jurisdiction,  have  continued 
firm  in  their  allegiance  to  their  spiritual  head,  and  have  not  swerved 
in  their  obedience  to  him  whom  they  regard  as  his  deputy.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  Papal  See  is  now  more  united,  more  active, 
more  influential  than  it  has  been  in  any  preceding  age.  It  has  had 
many  conflicts  to  wage  against  heretics  and  Heformers.  From 
many  it  has  come  oat  completely  victorious,  and  in  the  rest,  thongk 
worsted  for  a  time,  it  has  either  soon  regained  its  lost  ground,  or  aft 
least  placed  an  effectual  barrier  against  further  enoroaohment. 
The  Beformation  was,  perhaps,  the  greate^^t  blow  received  by  the 
Papacy.    Yet  even  here  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  during  the  early 
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years  of  tba  Btraggle  seyeral  recusant  nations  were  again  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Holy  Bee ;  while  *'  no  Christian  nation 
whi^  did  not  adopt  the  principles  of  the  Beformation  before  the 
end  of  the  eizteeoth  century  should  erer  have  adopted  them.  Ca- 
tholie  communities  have  since  that  lime  become  infidel  and  become 
Gathoiie  again ;  but  none  has  become  Protestant."  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  looking  at  the  fortune  or  misfortune  which  has  befallen 
tkeandent  Christian  churches,  that  if  ih^  Papacy  had  not,  through 
the  efforts  of  Ignatius  Loyola  and  his  followers,  opposed  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  the  further  spread  of  Protestantism,  sects,  or 
so-called  churches  would  have  multiplied  wit'jout  limit ;  and,  as  a 
eonaequenee,  after  a  short  and  bitter  struggle  the  one  with  the 
other,  have  sraduslly  beComo  extinct,  certainly  in  influence  if  not 
in  name.  Look  at  the  influence  now  exerted  by  the  so-called 
churches  on  the  Continent,  Geneva,  Zurich,  and  the  German  cen- 
tres of  Lutheranism.  It  is  almost  nil.  Christianity  has  given 
place  to  Bationalism,  and  will,  in  a  few  years,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be 
practically  extinct. 

2.  The  Papacy  has  tpread  Christianity — and  on  this  account  has 
been  most  beneficial  to  mank  ind.  O  f  the  fact  of  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  Papacy,  there  will,  I  suppose,  be  no  question.  It 
has  literally  compassed  sea  and  land,  and  in  so  doing  has  made  not 
one,  but  many  proselytes.  It  now  numbers  more  adherents  than 
all  other  Christian  churches  and  sects  put  together.  They  are 
found  on  the  plains  of  China,  on  the  sands  of  India  and  Arabia,  on 
the  pampas  or  South,  and  in  all  the  rising  towns  of  North  America. 
To  !Kome  solely,  our  own  island— if  not  for  the  first  introduction, 
certainly  for  the  eflective  restoration  of  Christianity — is  deeply 
indebted.  I  care  not  what  men  may  say  about  British  bishops ;  to 
ali  intents  and  purposes  Christianity  was  dead  and  powerless,  and 
Paganism  actire  and  triumphant.  The  mission  of  St.  Augustine 
happily  placed  Christianity  in  this  island  on  a  foundation  which 
has  never  been  shaken.  I  care  not  whether  you  say  the  Papacy 
now  h(dds  dootrines  different  from  those  preached  by  St.  Augustine, 
or  that  he  preached  erroneously ;  the  fact  is  the  same.  Christianity 
was  established  in  this  island  by  aid  of  the  Papacy.  The  same  fiith 
Ireland,  and  in  short  the  whole  of  Europe.  As  before  remarked, 
her  missionaries  are  now  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  glo  e,  and 
labour  to  the  full  as  zealously,  and  judging  from  numbers  alone, 
quite  ae  aucoessfully  as  those  of  any  Protestaat  body.  Its  power, 
too,  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  is  now,  as  Macaulay  remarks, 
*'  greater  far  than  when  the  *  Encyclopssdia '  and  the  '  Philosophical 
Dictionary  appeared.'  It  is  surc*]y  rcmanrkable  that  neither  the 
mwal  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century,  nor  the  moral  counter 
Rvolution  of  the  nineteenth,  should,  in  any  perceptible  degree,  have 
added  to  the  domain  of  Protestantism.  During  the  former  period 
whatever  was  lost  to  Catholicism  was  lost  also  to  Christianity ; 
during  the  latter,  whatever  was  regained  by  Christianity  in  Catholic 
ooontjriee  was  regained  also  by  CathoUeiam. 
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3.  The  Tapaey  hiis preserved  unity  of  doctrine,  and  has  therefore 
been  beneficial  to  the  world — any  religion  is  better  than  none ;  if 
indeed  it  be  possible  for  men  to  exist  without  any.  The  history  of 
nations  has  in  fact  demonstrated  that  without  some  measure  of 
religious  faith,  political  security  is  a  dream.  That  form  of  religious 
Government  which  keeps  all  its  subjects  united,  and  thus  prevents 
schisms,  cannot  but  be  beneficial  to  mankind.  In  the  spread  of 
Christianity  among  the  heathen  it  is  of  immense  advantage,  and 
we  know  that  the  numerous  sects  and  parties  among  Protestants 
are  attended  with  a  corresponding  disadvantage.  With  them  the 
trumpet  is  for  ever  giving  forth  a  discordant  if  not  an  uncertain, 
sound,  and  the  intelligent  heathen  may  well  be  puszled  what  to 
believe,  or  doubt  the  divine  authority  of  those  who  are  distin- 
guished only  for  their  divisions  and  contrarieties,  and  ask  if  their 
God  be  the  author  of  confusion.  Separation  once  accomplished, 
becomes  in  a  short  time  pregnant  with  schisms,  which  almost  as 
soon  as  they  are  brought  forth,  bear  others,  and  so  the  species  is 
kept  up  and  propagated.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Papacy  pre- 
serves a  unity  of  error,  or  more  correctly  of  superstition,  but  do 
the  Protestant  sects,  in  their  diverse  forms,  preserve  a  unity  of 
truth  or  anything  like  it.  All  plainly  cannot  be  right,  nor  can  it 
be  left  for  each  to  determine  what  is  fundamental  as  points  of 
agreement.  Considered  carefully  it  will  be  seen  that  among  Pro- 
testants there  are  errors  as  grave  if  not  as  numerous  as  those 
sanctioned  by  the  Papacy.  This  latter  it  must  also  be  remembered 
contains  a  great  body  of  truth,  the  truth  in  fact,  though  in  the 
course  of  ages  it  has  been  overlaid  with  error  and  superstitioa. 
Unity  is  better  than  diviiiion,  and  as  Protestantism  has  not  preserved 
us  from  "  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism,'*  I  cannot  out  think 
that  the  Papacy  which  has  kept  its  followers  in  one  faith,  has 
rendered  an  important  service  to  mankind. 

4.  Tie  Papacy  has  preserved  civilisation  and  literature,  extended 
both,  and  so  been  most  beneficial  to  mankind.  When  the  Clothe, 
Huns,  and  other  barbarians  invaded  and  overran  Italy,  it  was  the 
church  alone  which  preserved  the  world  from  a  deluge  of  universal 
darkness  and  barbananism.  The  invaders  quailed  before  the  nextdL 
and  awful  power  of  the  church,  they  refrained  from  destroying  her, 
and  when  they  were  admitted  to  her  membership  by  baptism,  they 
learnt  with  the  doctrines  and  morality  of  Christianity  the  arts  and 
advantages  of  civilized  life.  They  depended  for  their  letters  and 
learning  entirely  upon  the  church.  Tnus  was  it  in  Italy,  so  was  it 
in  France  under  Charlemagne,  and  in  Saxon  England.  8o  was  it 
among  the  Patagonians  and  other  tribes  in  South  America.  I  shaU. 
not  mention  by  name  the  pontiffs  who  have  more  especially  en* 
oouraged  learning  and  the  ^e  arts ;  they  are  known  to  all,  while 
the  existence  of  the  library  and  invaluable  MSS.  of  the  Vatican  is 
a  convincing  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  of  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment. Of  the  numbers  of  men  distinguished  for  learning  and  ad- 
ministrative ability  nursed  in  her  bosom  I  shall  not  speME^  ioffiee 
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it  to  say  that  our  own,  in  common  with  many  other  countriea,  haa 
a^ain  and  again  heen  indebted  to  Bomish  cardioaU  to  discharge  the 
kigheat  oflBcea  of  the  state,  and  was  never  better  off  than  when 
they  arailed  themselves  of  their  services.  In  the  middle  ages  the 
church  was  the  sole  depository  of  learning,  and  thouRh  doubtlesa 
many  reliable  MSS.  of  classic  authors  were  effaced  by  monks  to 
make  room  for  lives  and  legends  of  the  saints,  yet  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  to  these  selfsame  monks  that  we  are  indebted 
for  whatever  valuable  is  left  to  ns,  and  this,  though  ^eat  lias 
been  the  destruction  or  loss,  is  no  inconsiderable  quantity.  The 
Papacy  has  diffused  a  spirit  of  humanity  among  various  nations. 
What  P  I  hear  some  one  exclaiming,  the  Papacy  which  has  put  to 
death  men,  women,  and  children,  diffused  a  spirit  of  humanity  P 
Yes.  Remember  that  if  Bome  burnt  John  Huss,  Geneva  burnt 
SavoBorola,  and  if  Catholics  imprisoned  and  put  to  death  Protea- 
tantants,  Protestants  put  to  death  Catholics,  when  they  had  the 
power.  Strike  off  this  equal  account  on  both  sides,  and  the  state- 
ment remains  that  the  Papacy  haa  diffused  a  spirit  of  humanity, 
for  in  the  states  of  modem  Europe  civilization  waa  everywhere  the 
offapriDgof  Christianity.  During  the  middle  ages  its  presump- 
tive  aspect  had  disappeared,  but  something  of  its  spirit  still  re- 
mained. Its  opposition  to  the  progress  of  lawless  divorce  whs  too 
striking  to  be  evaded,  and  was  of^n  urged  with  success.  Wher- . 
ever  published  it  was  called  to  contend  with  the  custom  of  human 
sacrifices,  or  with  the  equally  cruel  practice  of  infanticide  and 
it  invariably  abolished  them.  The  assumed  right  of  self-des- 
truction, under  whatever  pretence,  waa  aolemnly  denounced,  and 
by  the  zeal  of  Christian  benevolence,  the  nations  of  the  East  and 
Weat  were  secured  from  the  brutalizing  inflaence  of  gladiatorial 
exhibitions.  The  civil  power  waa  so  inefficient  for  the  preservation 
of  public  tranquillity,  that  when  a  country  was  at  peace  with  all 
Its  neighbours,  it  was  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  private  wars, 
individuala  taking  upon  themaelvea  the  right  of  deciding  their  own 
quarrels,  and  avenging  their  own  wrongs.  No  law  therefore  waa 
ever  more  thankfufly  received  than  when  the  Council  of  Clermont 
decreed,  that  from  aunset  on  Wednesday  to  sunrise  on  Monday  in 
every  week,  the  truce  of  God  should  be  observed  on  pain  of  ex- 
oommunication.  Priaoners  and  slaves  were  objects  of  special 
solicitation  to  the  church,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  waa  owing 
to  the  human  exertions  of  the  clergy  that  the  manumission  of 
flavea  had  made  such  great  progress  before  the  downfall  of  the 
feudal  eystem.  The  church  had  at  that  time  an  almost  unlimited 
power  over  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men,  aud  this  power, 
though  bad  in  itself,  waa  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  oppressed  of 
the  human  race. 

I  shall  perhaps  be  reminded  of  the  great  advances  made  in 
civilization,  freedom,  and  human  progress,  since  the  days  of  the 
Beformation,  more  especially,  if  not  entirely,  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries, the  Catholic  ones  having  continued  in  the  same  state  of 
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darlcness  and  inanition.  In  the  first  plaee  it  oaaaot  be  prored  thai 
the  deray  of  Spain,  PorCuffa),  Ag.,  is  to  be  attribated  to  their 
CaihoHoism,  or  the  ri!>e  of  En^^Iand  and  the  Netherlands  to  their 
Protestantisoi.  Our  Henry  YII.,  who  did  as  much  m  any  man  of 
that  ave  for  commerce  and  discoTery,  was  a  Catholic,  so  w$m 
Columbus  himself,  so  were  the  early  Portuguese  discoverers.  The 
fact  is  the  time  for  advance  had  come,  and  when  countries  move 
fayourably  situated  for  trade  embarked  in  it,  it  was  a  natural  eoB- 
sequence  that  others  should  recede.  Russia  has  made  of  late  yean 
immense  Btridef»  in  freedom  and  civilisation,  yet  fiossia  is  neither 
Catholic  nor  Protestant.  Protestant  Prussia  has  a  large  and 
powerful  army,  so  lias  Caiholio  Austria,  and  the  one  nation  is  now 
nearly,  if  not  quite  as  free  as  the  other.  Again,  has  Protestant 
Sweden  advanced  or  declined  since  the  day  when  Charles  XII. 
eould  boldly  give  battle  to  the  Csar  of  all  the  Kussias.  The  question 
is  not  to  be  decided  in  this  way. 

I  must  now  leave  the  question  to  the  farther  elucidation  of 
opponents  and  coaijutors.  Knowing  that  much  remains  to  be  said, 
feeling  convinced  that  however  men  may  differ  in  religiova 
opinions,  the  majority  will,  afier  careful  deliberation,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Papacy  has  been  beneficial  to  the  world. 

B.  S. 

KBOATZVB  ABTICLB. —  n. 

Thb  papapjr  or  popedom  which  is  to  be  considered  in  this  qnestioii 
is  not  tne  oivil  government  of  the  JEtoman  states  alone;  but  thai 
wide-spreading  spiritual  empire  which  claims  supremaey  over  all 
the  sovertM^nties  of  the  earth,  and  avers  the  possession  of  power 
in  and  influence  over  the  nether  worlds  of  purgatory  and  the 
inferno,  and  even  in  end  over  the  upper  world  and  region  ef 
Paradise — the  very  dwelling-place  of  the  Most  High  over  tdl,  God 
bleitsed  for  evermore.  The  daring  and  blasphemous  arroganoe  of 
such  a  claim  is  terrible  to  think  of,  and  startles  the  thinker  into 
asking*  How  can  a  government  of  mortal  men,  which  issues  such  a 
programme  for  itself,  be  beneficial  to  human  society  P  If  the  power 
IS  possessed  by  such  a  stste,  the  proof  of  its  posseasion  of  it  ought 
surely  to  be  made  palpable  to  the  meanest  capacity ;  for  the  awful 
interests  of  a  futurity  exceeding  human  thought  depends  on  man'e 
acceptance  of  the  fact,  if  it  is  one,  that  to  the  papacy  has  been 
committed  the  keeping  of  the  three  kevs  of  purgatory,  hell,  and 
heaven,  as  wA\  as  the  preservation  of  the  reign  of  holiness  ia  the 
earth.  If  it  exists  as  the  possessor  of  sueh  a  power,  and  doea  not 
furn'sh  adequate  proof  of  its  having  it,  it  must  be  very  fisr  indeed 
from  bf  ing  beneficial  to  society ;  beoauae  society  must  rejeet  that 
as  a  false  ssaumption  which  is  incapable  of  proof  to  it,  and  heiiee 
the  perdition  of  the  souls  of  men,  not  to  say  anything  of  the  state 
of  their  earthly  happiuess,  is  made  dependent  on  the  acoeptaaee  as 
a  fact  of  that  which  is  not  proved — the  spiritual  and  tespoial 
power  of  the  papacy  as  a  divine  inititution. 
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And  if  the  power  thus  arrogated  is  not  possessed ;  if  it  is  a  mere 
myth  and  imposition ;  if  it  is  a  deception  and  not  a  reality,  a  shun 
and  not  a  fact, — what  shall  we  say  of  it  P  Shall  we  not  say  that  a 
lie  is  a  crime,  but  that,  above  all,  a  lie  in  the  name  of  religion  must 
be  a  continual  curse  P  The  papaejr  by  a  lie  changed  a  courteously 
conceded  pre-eminence  into  a  cunning  predominance,  and  by  a  care- 
fUly  devised  system  of  intrigues  plaoea  ecclesiastical  digni^  before 
the  civil  authority,  overawea  the  policy  of  nations,  trampled  on  the 
necks  of  kings,  and  by  threats  of  a  vain  and  imaginary  power  to 
excommunicate,  froze  up  the  efforts  of  men  to  make  progress  and 
secure  the  happiness  for  which  they  longed.  Will  it  be  maintained 
that  the  papacy  which  thus  "  worketh  abomination  and  maketh  a 
lie,"  could  have  been  beneficial  to  society  P  If  so,  we  emphatically 
deny  it,  and  hold  that  a  lie  lives  a  leprosied  life,  and  that  all  that 
is  done  through  it  or  by  it,  or  on  account  of  it,  is  filled, with  the 
rottenness  of  its  origin.  Such  a  theocracy — demonocracy,  rather ! 
— as  tiie  Popes  of  llome  attempted  to  found  could  not  but  be 
Jaaawn  to  themselves  as  false ;  and  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  infer 
that  all  that  is  false  must  in  the  long  run  prove  to  be  mischievous ; 
but  they  persevered  in  their  horrid  scheme  of  deceit,  and  reddened 
the  earth  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  who  chose  to  obej  God 
rather  than  man,  and  to  place  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. in  pre- 
ference to  the  Pope. 

The  attempt  to  set  up  an  absolute  policy  in  religion,  and  to  com- 
pel all  men  to  adhere  and  cleave  to  the  tenets  of  a  creed  defined  and 
judd  down  for  them  by  a  ruling  power,  whose  political  might  was 
rtheoretically  co-eztensive  with  tne  universe,  and  whose  spiritual 
idominion  extended  beyond  life  into  the  vistas  of  eternity,  was  a 
jnost  pernicious  one.  It  was  an  endeavour  to  place  a  monstrous 
jtyranny  upon  the  souls  of  men — ^a  tyranny  more  galling  than  any  or 
ill  the  pretenders  to  mere  earthly  sovereignty  could  have  inflicted 
on  man.  This  was  the  infamous  and  blasphemous  attempt  made  by 
the  Papacy ;  and  in  making  it  it  was  guilty  of  a  double  teachery — 
treason  against  the  God  wnose  vice«reg2d  sovereignty  on  earth  it 
pretended  to  administer  and  agiunst  the  numanity  they  professed  to 
govern  for  their  temporal  and  eternal  advantage.  Its  evil  results 
were  twofold.  Such  a  tyranny  having  been  arrogjated  by  one 
Bovereignty,  others  thought  they  were  justified  in  makmg  a  claim  to 
.the  obeaience  of  the  people  in  articles  of  faith,  and  that  doubt  of 
•these  creeds  and  articles  which  they  imposed  constituted  a  punish- 
able act  of  treason,  and  demanded  Uie  severest  penalties  able  to  be 
inflioted  on  men.  Hence  arose  the  institution  of  inquisitions,  and 
lianoe  persecutions,  fines,  imprisonment,  &c.,  for  so-called  religious 
offences  came  to  be  thought  le^timate  acts  of  power.  The  Papacy 
sanctioned  such  inflictions  by  its  nefarious  claims,  and  others  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  Pope  as  a  power  while  dissenting  from 
him  as  a  prelate. 

Again,  the  people  of  various  countries  got  their  ideas  regarding 
human  rights  confused*  find  they  <?une  to  udnl(  th^t  the  natjofj^l  iQ- 

1808.  'if 
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ititation  of  reljgionfl  was  not  only  proper  and  becoming,  but  reidlT 
(essential ;  and  m>m  this  Have  sprung  our  established  cnurclies  and 
all  the  legislative  troubles  connected  with  them,  as  well  as  the 
troubles  they  have  brought  upon  dissenters.  Had  not  the  Papacy 
built  up  a  whole  priesthood  whose  object  it  was  to  hold  the  very 
Bouls  or  men  in  subjection  to  their  arbitrary  power,  such  an  idea 
never  could  have  got  into  general  usage  among  men  as  that  they 
must  all  have  the  same  creed  to  a  letter,  and  quench  the  light  of 
conscience  vhich  God  had  given  them  to  walk  before  him  with. 
All  that  detestable  nonsense  about  religious  unity  and  uniformity 
is  but  a  lot  of  the  remnants  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  Papacy 
as  a  vast  mould  into  which  men's  thoughts  were  to  be  once  oast  and 
stereotyped  for  ever.  It  is  the  very  nature  of  man  to  disagree  in 
opinions  from  his  fellows  Just  because  it  is  his  nature  to  be  thought- 
ful and  inquisitive.  It  is  this  very  fact  of  man's  originality  that  is 
the  cause  of  progress,  improvement,  and  enlightenment.  Man 
thinks,  and  new  ideas  enter  into  his  mind ;  he  investigates  and  dis- 
covers new  truths,  or  new  relations  of  old  truths.  On  this  account 
man  ought  not  to  be  taught,  as  the  Papacy  insists  on  doing,  that  uni- 
formity in  faith  is  holy  and  nonconformity  is  sinful. 

The  Papacy  is  the  type  of  all  tyranny.  It  claims  a  right  divine 
to  existence  and  obedience ;  it  does  not  justify  its  right  to  live  by 
the  good  it  accomplishes,  but  by  the  tramtions  of  ages  and  the  mis- 
interpretations of  centuries.  It  demands  a  submission  of  the  most 
imhesitating  kind.  It  claims  that  without  any  relaxation  of  its 
behests,  whatever  be  the  honesty  of  the  objection  felt  to  what  it 
orders,  obedience  shall  be  given.  It  thus  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
individuality  of  life  or  faith,  at  all  independency  of  mind  or  act,  of 
all  freedom  of  speech  or  thought.  If  such  demands  can  be  warrant- 
ably  made  by  the  rery  sovereignty  which  founds  its  authority  on 
the  holiest  creed,  what  must  be  the  effect  produced  by  its  example 
on  all  the  other  goyemments  on  the  earth. 

Historically,  too,  the  Papacy  has  always  been  a  tyrant.  Among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  its  way  was  arbitrary  and  arrogant.  It  won 
its  way  to  supremacy  by  fomenting  the  quarrels  of  kings  and  people^ 
and  its  tender  mercies  were  like  uiose  of  the  wicked,  cruelty.  We 
need  only  point  to  the  long  and  terrible  conflicts  waged  by  the 
Emperors  of  Germany  against  its  usurpations ;  the  long  series  of 
intrigues  by  which  it  disunited  and  then  conquered  Italy;  the 
flimsy,  false,  and  often-forged  rights  it  asserted  over  nations  whidi 
owed  it  no  fealty,  and  oyer  people  who  detested  the  triple  mitre. 

Unless  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  its  antecedents  and  ita 
consequences,  is  a  fable  and  a  falsehood ;  unless  the  Befcvmatioa 
itself  was  a  mistake ;  unless  the  sighs  of  the  Itadians  ftcm  the  days 
of  Dante  to  those  of  Nicolini  have  been  feigned ;  unless  the  Italisna 
have  been  struggling  for  a  fancy  and  been  fighting  in  a  nightmare 
trance;  unless  the  records  at  once  of  conuneroe,  of  polity,  of 
treaties,  and  of  statistics,  are  fabulous  as  the  "  Arabian  Nights' 
CBntertainments ; "  unless  the  testimony  of  trayellers  of  ail  creeds 
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and  laDgnages  hare  'with,  one  accord  asaented  to  tell  lies  re^i^ding 
Borne  and  the  Bomans,  tlie  Papacy  has  not  been  beneficial  to  the 
progress  of  the  world.  "  Look  on  the  world's  best  glory  and  worst 
shame,"  and  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  former  is  found  where  freedom 
and  Protestantism  flourish  together,  and  the  latter  where  the 
Papacy  and  all  her  brood  of  mummeries,  slavishness,  and  terror  are. 
England,  North  America,  Prussia,  Sweden,  &c,,  on  the  one  hand. 
Borne,  Spain,  South  America,  Portugal,  &c.,  on  the  other  (for 
France,  tnough  nominally  Bomish,  is  in  reality  full  of  the  spirit  of 
Bncyclopffidism),  will  furnish  proof  more  than  enough  that  the 
Papacy  is  treason  to  God  and  tyranny  to  man  ;  that  it  is  the  incar% 
nate  enemy  of  man's  greatness,  woman's  purity,  mental  freedom, 
and  individual  effort,  and  that  it  cannot  be  or  nave  been  beneficial 
to  the  world.  L.  Y.  S. 


CAN  INDEPENDENCY  AND  OETHODOXY  CO-EXISTP 

AFFIBMATITB   BEFLT. 

OuB  yalued  editor  having  given  notice  of  the  necessity  for  closing 
the  debate  on  the  above-mentioned  topic,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
privilege  accorded  to  us  as  openers  of  the  debate  on  the  affirmative 
side  by  replying  to  the  articles  of  our  two  opponents,  B.  S.  BJod 
N.  Q.N. 

B.  S.  endeavours  to  show  that  forms  of  faith  or  creeds  were  in 
use  in  the  apostolic  age ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  quotes  the  exhorta- 
tion given  oy  Paul  to  Timothy,  to  "  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound 
words."  Now,  doubtless  the  form  of  sound  words  whidi  Timothy 
was  exhorted  to  hold  fast  was  the  doctrines  set  forth  not  in  any 
ereed  of  human  composition, — for  what  creed  besides  that  contained 
in  the  Scripture  was  there  then  drawn  up  P — but  in  the  word  of 
God.  Likewise  the  form  or  type  of  doctrine  mentioned  in  Bomans 
Ti.  17,  and  '*the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  for  which 
Christians  were  exhorted  by  Jude  earnestly  to  contend,  was  that 
contained  in  the  Scriptures,  for  we  ask  again  what  creed  besides 
that  in  the  word  of  God  had  there  been  at  that  time  drawn  up  P 

B.  S.  teUs  us,  "  the  Bible  though  the  rale,  and  sufficient  rule,  of 
faith,  must  be  supplemented  as  to  its  interpretation  by  the  know- 
ledge we  have  of  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers  and  of  jprimittve 
eostom."  The  necessity  for  this  we  cannot  discern.  As  ooripture 
eould  be  understood  without  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers  befbre 
those  opinions  were  given,  so  it  can  be  understood  without  them 
now  after  they  have  been  given.  And  in  regard  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Fathers  helping  us  to  an  interpretation  of  Scripture,  we  believe 
that  instead  of  doing  any  such  thing  they  will  lead  the  person  who 
has  reeonne  to  them  into  a  labyrinth  of  confusion. 

B.  S.  lavs  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  ministers  were  ordained 
to  their  office  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  of  the  apostles^  and  that 
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tome  power  or  gift  was  receiyed  by  the  ordained.  He  appears  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  none,  either  in  the  times  of  the  apostles 
or  since  then,  have  occupied  their  position ;  .therefore  the  fact  that 
some  power  or  gift  was  communicated  by  the  apostles  to  those 
whom  they  ordained  affords  no  implication  that  any  such  power  or 
gift  could  be  imparted  by  anjr  individual  now  ordaining  others  to 
tne  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  In  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  Timothy  is 
exhorted  not  to  neglect  the  gift  that  was  in  him  with  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery.  The  presbytery  were  the  elders ; 
and  in  1  Pet.  v.  1,  in  2  John  1,  and  in  3  John  1,  the  apostles  are 
called  elders.  Doubtless  no  others  except  apostles  joined  with 
Paul  in  the  imposition  of  hands  on  Timothy,  as  a  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  with  that  imposition  of  the  nands.  and  it  was  only 
through  laying  on  of  hands  of  the  apostles  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  given.  Philip,  though  an  evangelist,  did  not  lav  hands  on  the 
believing  Samarituis,  but  Peter  and  John  were  sent  n*om  Jerusalem 
to  do  it.  (See  Acts  viii.  14 — 17.)  And  as  gifts  have  now  ceased  to 
be  conveyed  by  this  laying  on  of  hands  that  rite  ministerial  in 
ordinations  is  useless  and  of  no  avail.  But  perhaps  E.  S.  is  a 
believer  in  apostolic  succession.  If  he  be,  he  will  we  imagine  find  it 
to  be  an  impracticable  task  to  prove  that  those  whom  he  believes 
to  be  the  successors  of  the  apostles  of  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Ohrist  occupy  the  same  position  as,  or  anything  like  ^  similar 
position  to,  their  predecessors.  If  they  do,  let  it  be  shown  by  their 
performance  of  the  same  wovks,  for  "  by  their  works  ye  sludl  know 
them." 

On  the  signification  of  the  Greek  word  eceletia  we  would  refer 
to  a  higher  authority  than  either  ourselves  or  K.  S. ;  viz.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, whose  remarks  on  this  point  we  quoted  in  our  opening  articte. 
This  Dr.  George  Campbell  (1719^1796)  was  not  an  Independent, 
but  one  of  the  most  distinguished  theologians  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  established  in  the  preceding 
century. 

B.  S.  tells  us  it  is  evident  that  the  churches  or  congregations  in 
apostolic  times  were  not  indei>endent  in  government ;  but  what  he 
brings  forward  as  proof  of  his  assertion  simply  shows  that  there 
existed  individuab  occupying  a  position  which  even  then  was 
unique,  and  to  which  there  has  been  in  subsequent  ages  no  parallel. 
The  office  of  apostle  was  evidently  distinct  from  every  other.  The 
separate  enumeration  of  it  in  the  lists  contained  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28, 
and  in  £ph.  iv.  11  show  this,  while  1  Cor.  xii.  28  shows  that  the 
apostolic  office  was  the  highest  in  the  church.  The  apostles  were 
not  confined  in  their  ministrations  to  any  particular  church,  but  had 
power  and  authority  "  in  all  the  churches,"  not  only  to  preach,  to 
administer  ordinances,  to  counsel,  but  alio  to  reprove  as  well. 
Paul  sending  for  the  elders  of  the  En)iesian  church  to  meet  him  at 
Miletus  merely  illustrates  the  same  fact,  while  the  conmiand  given 
to  Titus  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city  is  no  proof  that  churches  did 
not  choose  their  own  ministers,  K>r  at  the  present  time  Independent 
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chnrehes  ekoowe  their   miniatera,  though  other   persons   ordain 
ihem. 

B.  S.  conclmdes  that  the  functions  of  deacons  were  enlarged  soon 
after  their  original  ap^intment ;  but  for  this  inference  of  his  he 
brings  no  scriptural  evidence.  He  speaks  too  of  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  originally  appointed  being  aoeompliahed,  so  that 
the  office  misht  have  been  expected  to  cease ;  but  we  cannot  under* 
stand  how  tne  purpose  for  which  B.  S.  admits  deacons  were  first 
appointed,  t.  0.,  to  receive,  lay  out,  and  distribute  the  stock  of  the 
cnurch  to  its  proper  uses,  can  ever  be  permanently  accomplished  as 
long  as  a  church  remains  upon  earth.  It  must  still  be  needful  that 
there  should  be  individuals  to  receive  and  expend  the  stock  of  the 
church,  and  there  is  therefore  no  authority  iniatever  for  the  belief 
of  B.  S.  that  when  the  office  of  deacon  might  have  been  expected  to 
cease,  "  it  was  made  a  distinct  order  in  the  church,  corresponding 
rery  closely  with  the  same  order  in  the  Church  of  England." 

"N.  Q.  K.  professes  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  those  who  will 
have  nothing  but  scriptural  truth,  and  will  allow  no  intermediate 
creed  to  come  between  their  souls  and  the  word  of  God.  He  pre- 
sents what  he  considers  to  be  a  somewhat  analogous  case.  Ho 
points  out  that  the  persons  he  speaks  of  do  in  science  allow  inter- 
preters and  intermediums,  and  receive  the  decisions  of  men  who 
nave  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  sciences.  And  he  con- 
eludes  that  as  the  man  who  would  attempt  to  set  at  nought  all  the 
settled  truths  of  science,  and  become  the<interpreter  of  the  universe 
to  himself,  would  go  far  astray;  so  do  those  who  do  not  allow 
their  religious  creed  to  be  made  for  them,  but  who  claim  the  right 
of  private  judgment. 

Now  there  is  an  important  distinction  between  religions  know- 
ledge and  all  other  knowledge.  This  distinction  is  completely  lost 
aiffht  of  by  N.  Q.  N.,  and  the  omission  of  this  fact  makes  the 
wnole  of  his  argument  faUaoions.  For  the  sciences  to  be  under- 
stood some  amount  of  human  culture  is  requisite ;  but  this  is  not 
the  ease  with  respect  to  the  great  leading  truths  of  the  Bible. 
That  book  itself  declares  that  as  respects  the  way  of  salvation, 
"  the  wayfaring  men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein ; "  and  that 
**  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
wise."  A  man  who  can  only  just  read  his  Bible,  and  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  science,  may,  if  he  be  taught  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  have  a  good  understanding  or  the  Scriptures,  and 
be  able,  both  on  points  of  doctrine  and  on  points  of  church  order, 
to  confute  both  masters  of  arts  and  doctors  of  divinity.  Again,  a 
man  who  has  received  the  best  classical  and  theological  education 
which  the  world  can  afford  may  be  utterly  blind  to  what  the 
Scriptures  teach.  The  Bible  itself  declares  that  **  the  natural  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolish- 
ness unto  him;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are 
•piritnally  discerned ; "  and  this  declaration  is  as  applicable  to  a 
learned  as  to  an  unlearned  "  natural  man." 
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These  faets  oyertom  the  opinion  of  N.  Q.  N.,  that  it  ii  not  poa- 
nble  for  the  Bible  to  be  the  religion  of  a  man,  self  searohed  aad 
aelf  arranged,  for  .the  Holy  Spirit's  teaching  is  sufficient  to  lead  a 
xian  into  the  truth  without  any  aid  from  human  instruction. 

Keither  B.  S.  nor  N.  Q.  N.  has  shown  that  independency  and 
orthodoxy  oannot  oo-exist;  we  therefore  ttill  believe  that  they  oaa 
aad  da  8.  8. 

KKGATITS  BBFLT. 

Thb  diose  of  another  Tolume  of  the  magaiine  brings  with  it  the 
elose  of  this  and  other  debates.  Owing  probably  to  the  press  of 
matter  of  a  more  interesting  and  important  nature,  or  it  may  bo 
to  the  fact  that  the  subject  discussed  is  tme  upon  which  most  hare 
fully  made  up  their  minds,  and  is  not  an  alt*engroB6ing  one,  this 
debate,  so  far  as  the  articles  are  concerned,  has  had  but  soaat 
justice  done  to  it,  though  I  beliere,  in  the  sensibility  of  the  matter 
and  the  weight  of  the  arguments  brought  forward  on  either  side,  it 
will  bear  comparison  wi&  any  other  now  being  wound  up  in  tha 
pages  of  this  magazine. 

It  is  now  mT  duty  to  review,  criticise,  and  sum  up  the  artidea 
written  on  both  udes,  and  to  show  why  I  still  think  a  negative  ia 
the  only  true  and  consistent  reply  to  the  question  proposed. 

t}.  S.,  who  opens  in  the  affirmative,  gives  definitions  oS  indepen* 
dency  and  orthodoxy  with  which  I  entirely  concur,  but  after  stating 
truly  enough  that  the  Bible  is  the  text  of  orthodoxy,  he  puts  the 
very  strange  andy  to  him,  damaging  question, "  Whose  views  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  to  be  regarded  as  orthodox  views  P  "  It 
is  a  fact  patent  to  all  that  persons  of  the  most  diverse  sentimenta 
believe  tneir  own  opinions  to  be  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  Trini- 
tarians, Unitarians,  Calvinists,  and  Arminians  all  believe  this,"  p. 
203.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  tell  whether  S  S.  believes  the  Bible 
to  be  the  standard  of  orthodoxy ;  at  any  rate  I  believe  the  Indepen- 
dents do,  and  I  shall  here  assume  that  he,  as  their  advocate,  doea 
so  to.  There  is  then  a  rule  of  faiths  a  sound  form  of  words,  a  body 
of  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  Bible  to  which  it  behoves  all  to  adhere, 
and  yet  the  same  yoice  which  allows  this,  asks  "  Who  is  to  decide 
what  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  areP  " 

On  the  implied  supposition  of  8.  8.  that  no  one  can,  it  would 
follow  that  there  is  a  rule  of  faith  laid  down,  and  yet  that  no  one 
ean  exactly  point  out  where  it  is  or  wherein  it  consists.  It  would 
IbUow  that  a  revelation  of  the  divine  will  being  vouchsafed,  a  New 
Testament  bestowed  upon  man,  he  is  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  to 
believe  or  what  to  disregard.  It  is  a  fact  patent  to  all,  that  all 
aects  believe,  or  say  they  believe,  their  doctnnes  to  be  contained 
in  the  BiUe,  but  the  question  is  are  they  so  contained  P  Have 
they  most  certain  warrant  of  Holv  Scripture  for  their  doctnnea 
and  practices  P  The  mere  saying  they  have  does  not  in  the  leaat 
affect  the  faith  of  their  p<Msession  or  non-possession  of  suoh  wav* 
rant.    The  fact  is,  there  is  a  body  of  doctrines  in  the  Bible^  bat 
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UnitarianSt  Baptists,  CalTiniBts,  take  just  so  mach  as  it  aooordf 
with  or  seems  to  accord  with  the  views  they  entertain.  Tbej 
square  the  Bible  to  suit  their  own  views,  and  are  not  guided  in 
their  "  belief"  by  it.  Any  student  of  the  Soriptnres  knows  full 
well  that  sayings  and  precepts  the  most  opposite  in  character  and 
tendency,  and  apparently  the  most  irreconcilable,  are  to  be  found 
in  its  pages,  but  though  apparently,  they  are  none  of  them  irreme- 
diably irreconcilable,  and  tnat  by  comparing  scripture  with  scrip- 
ture a  true  and  satisfactory  solution  to  all  these  seeming  discrepan- 
cies is  readily  obtained.  But  such  persons  never  attempt  such  a 
course  of  procedure.  They  wish  not  to  believe  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  but  only  so  much  as  suits  them ; 
therefore  they  clutch  like  drowning  men  eagerly  and  violently  at 
the  first  text  which  seems  at  all  to  fit  in  with  their  own  views,  and 
parade  it  on  every  occasion  as  quite  decisive  of  the  question  at 
issue,  forgetting  all  the  time  that  there  are  numerous  other  texts 
which,  when  duly  considered,  quite  nullify  the  construction  forced 
upon  this  one. 

If  S.  S.  assumes  that  there  is  no  standard  and  text  of  orthodoxy 
in  the  Bible,  then  who  is  to  decide  what  is  orthodoxy.  Anybody  or 
nobody  P  Every  one  believes  and  does  what  is  right  in  his  own 
eyes,  and  holds,  it  may  be  with  a  grain  of  truth  among  the  drosa,  a 
large  amount  of  error.  The  question  would  then  be  narrowed  to 
the  mere  existence  of  independency  among  kindred  forms  of  error, 
the  probability  of  which  no  one  will  for  one  moment  deny.  But 
S.  S.  curiously  and  ingeniously  evades  the  alternative,  by  propos- 
ing to  discuss  the  possibility  of  the  co-existence  of  independency 
and  orthodoxy,  not  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  but  whatever 
may  be  regarded  as  orthodoxy  is  the  nature  of  independency  such 
as  to. render  it  incompatible  therewith.  And  then  he  enters  into 
a  long  discussion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Church  of  England,  into 
which  I  do  not  propose  to  follow  him,  showing  that  all  the  clergy 
are  not  orthodox,  and  that  there  are  divisions  within  her.  Yet  the 
Church  of  England,  claiming  to  be  an  orthodox  church,  exists  with 
heresies  among  her  clergy  and  divisions  of  opinions  among  her 
members.  Independency  requiring  no  profession  of  creeds,  no 
subscription  articles  from  its  ministers,  can  but  have  these  heresies 
and  divisions,  and  therefore  is  as  orthodox  as  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. But  this  is  arguing  beside  the  mark,  for  to  prove  that  even 
the  Church  of  England,  of  Bome,  or  any  other  church  with  creeds 
and  formularies,  has  some  heretical  ministers  and  professing  mem- 
bers who  do  not  hold  her  dogmas,  does  not  prove  that  the  Id  depen- 
dents with  more  freedom  are  more  orthodox.  They  may  not 
depart  from  their  own  view  of  the  truth  so  far  as  some  other  bodies, 
but  this  does  not  make  them  pure.  The  question  still  arises,  what 
is  the  truth  P  what  is  to  be  accounted  orthodoxy  ?  According  to 
S.  S.,  it  is  as  I  have  previously  staled  our  doxy.  But  further,  the 
fact  that  there  are  various  parties  and  some  errors  in  the  chureh 
does  not  militate  against  the  fact  that  the  church  is  orthodox. 
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The  Tisible  ohorch  is  Btill  "  the  coiigregation  of  faithfdl  men/'  and 
the  church  still  "  a  witness  and  a  keeper  of  holjr  writ,  althouffh  in 
that  Tisible  church  the  enl  be  ever  mingled  with  the  ^ood,  and 
sometimes  unfortunately  ''the  evil  have  chief  authority  in  the 
ministration  of  the  word  and  sacraments.*' 

If  the  Church  of  England,  with  articles  and  confessions  of  faith, 
has  in  it  erring  or  disreputable  ministers,  is  a  system  which  has 
none  of  these  Safeguards  less  likely  to  possess  themP^  The  suppo- 
sition is  on  the  face  of  it  preposterous.  Yet  it  is  a  common 
argument  with  people  now-a-days,  both  in  political  and  religious 
matters,  that  because  in  some  exceptional  cases  the  safeguards 
haye  been  broken  through,  therefore  they  are  of  no  use,  and  you 
had  better  remove  them  altogether  rather  than,  as  every  sensible 
man  would,  set  about  repairing  them.  Otherwise  we  should  be  as 
they,  "  tossed  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine."  Again,  we  are 
told  that  the  Independent  pastors  preach  more  folly  and  more 
faithfully  the  true  orthodox  aoctrines  than  do  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Granted  that  some  or  even  all  do.  Yet  what 
guarantee  have  we  for  it,  or  if  they  do  now  will  they  do  so  three  or 
six  months  hence  P  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  doctrines  of 
an  Independent  minister  are  dependent  on  those  held  by  his  con- 
gregation, or  at  least  by  his  rulmg  elders,  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
pastor  gets  in  their  idea  the  least  astray,  or  his  teaching  becomes 
somewhat  unpalatable,  a  church  meeting  is  called,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate man  required  to  send  in  a  forced  resignation,  and  seek  a  cidl 
elsewhere.  The  last  and  jprand  ar^pment  of  S.  S.  is  the  quibble  on 
the  word  "cccXiiffia," — yam  reasomng,  impotent  conclusion.  Ghrant 
that  it  is  used  as  you  and  Dr.  Campbell  allege  it  is,  though  I  doubt 
it,  see  p.  211,  what  does  it  prove  P  Does  it  prove  that  the  churches 
were  independent  in  government,  or  were  designed  to  be  so,  or  had 
the  choice  of  their  own  pastors  who  believed  what  they  likeP 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  It  makes  nothing  for  the  claim  of  the  Inde- 
pendento  to  be  a  scripture  church,  and  this  I  have  fully  shown, 

S.  211,  et  »eq.,  and  to  this  I  refer  S.  S.  and  other  readers  of  this 
ebate. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  article  of  S.  S.,  so  long  that  I  fear  I  must 
be  brief  upon  that  of  my  friend  W.,  if  he  will  ulow  me  to  call  him 
so,  tiiough  as  yet  personally  unacquainted  with  him.  His  first 
charge  is  that  I  have  mistaken  the  whole  question  to  be  debated, 
though  how  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  seeing  that  his  definition  of 
independency  given  at  p.  271  tallies  pretty  closely  with  my  expo- 
sition of  its  tenets  to  be  found  on  p.  208. 

W.  asks.  Is  the  existence  of  bishops,  councils,  &c.,  necessary  to 
define  what  is  Christian  truth,  and  I  emphatically  answer  Yes. 
They  exist  for  this  very  purpose.  It  is  not  possible  for  principles 
like  those  he  enunciates  to  co-exist  with  orthodoxy.  N.  Q.  N.,  has 
well  shown  that  religious  independence  is  almost  impossible,  and 
that  as  few  have  the  power  of  discovering  truth  for  themselves, 
though  all  are  capable  of  discovering  it  when  pointed  out  to  them 
and  arranged  for  them,  so  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  men 
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to  find  trathB  oonld  only  result  in  error,  as  each  woxdd  set  np  some- 
thing which  he  called  the  truth  and  adhere  to  that.  It  is,  as  hefore 
remarked,  the  consequence  of  people  endeavoaring,  or  fancy  they 
are  endeayouring,  to  find  out  what  the  truth  is  that  causes  all  the 
multitudinous  religious  sects.  A  Turk  or  a  Hindoo  is  right  in 
belieyin^  what  is  put  before  him  till  something  else  comes  in  his 
way  which  convinces  him  that  his  past  belief  has  been  a  mass  of 
superstition.  I  or  W.  himself  woula  in  all  probability  be  belieyers 
in  Mahomet  and  the  Koran  had  we  been  born  in  Turkey  and  never 
heard  of  anything  else,  but  this  does  not  alter  our  individual 
responsibility  to  accept  the  truth  as  soon  as  it  is  revealed  to  us. 

The  truth  is  in  the  Scriutures,  and  everv  individual  is  responsible 
for  his  duty,  success,  and  diligence  in  finding  it.  Men  of  most 
opposite  views  on  religious  matters  may  be,  so  far  as  their  own 
consciousness  goes,  morally  orthodox,  but  they  are  not  ipse  facto  so. 
The  question  has  a  natural  tendency,  I  know,  to  turn  on  the  hinge 
of  opposing  doxies,  but  then  I  think  it  may  be  resolved  by  stating 
the  evidence  which  lead  us  each  to  the  adoption  of  our  severu 
doxies,  and  comparing  the  force  of  the  arguments  on  each  side. 
This  I  have  done  in  the  opening  article,  and  till  my  opponents 
show  any  flaws  in  the  chain  or  produce  theirs,  Lmust  hold  that  my 
position  remains  untouched. 

I  cannot  accept  W.'s  definition  of  the  general  significance,  be- 
cause then  we  must  acknowledge  that  Semper  vox  populi  est  vox 
Dei,  The  summary  of  general  doctrines  given  on  p.  273,  does  not 
contain  the  whole  of  the  matter.  They  are  orthodox  doctrines,  but 
they  are  not  the  whole  of  such  doctrines.  That  body  is  not  ortho- 
dox which  possesses  a  part  of  the  truth,  but  that  which  possesses 
the  whole.  The  all  important  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  is  entirely 
omitted ;  and  more,  I  ao  attach,  whatever  W.  may  think  of  it,  great 
importance  to  the  form  of  church  government,  because  as  a  general 
fact  difference  of  government  necessarily  involves  difference  of 
doctrine.  And  therefore  I  have  devoted  the  best  part  of  my  paper  to 
a  consideration  of  the  scriptural  orthodox  doctrine  on  such  matters, 
feeling  convinced  that  if  the  Independents  can  be  shown,  as  I  think 
they  may,  to  err  in  this  respect,  it  is  of  little  avail  to  say  they  hold 
other  doctrines  which  are  orthodox. 

W.  strangely  enough  asserts,  p.  276,  "  that  the  principle  of  self- 
government  is  the  essence  of  Independency.  This  is  what  I  have 
all  along  contended,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  not  in 
accordance  with  Scripture,  so  that  there  is  no  need  to  discuss  other 
interminable  matter. 

But  I  am  forced  reluctantly  to  conclude.  My  friend  W.  must 
excuse  my  not  answering  him  more  fully.  It  is,  I  believe,  quite 
possible  to  have  the  spiritual  experience  of  W.  without  belonging 
to  any  recognised  sect,  and  I  am  not  so  uncharitable  as  to  deny  it 
to  any  who  difier  from  me,  but  with  my  own  convictions  on  the 
subject,  I  know  I  should  be  acting  most  unjustifiably  to  divest  my- 
seli  of  those  forms  and  means  of  grace  which  it  seems  to  me  Crod 
has  provided  for  the  sustenance  of  my  soul.  B.  8. 
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WAS  SHAKSPERE  A  SCHOLABP 

'*  The  man  Shakspere  as  read  in  his  works — Shakspere  as  there  revealed* 
not  only  in  his  genius  and  intellectual  powers,  but  in  his  character,  dia* 
position,  temper,  opinionSi  tastes,  prejudices, — is  a  book  yefc  to  be  writtoi.'' 
— Gt.  L.  Cbaik. 

This  question  has  usaally  been  held  to  be  settled  by  the  onani- 
moas  testimony  of  contemporaries  and  the  opinion  of  subsequent 
critics.  Is  it  <][uestionable  F  Scholarship  is,  of  course,  a  refatire 
term,  and  a  wnter  ma^  be  a  man  of  much  thought,  information, 
and  genius,  without  bemg  in  the  technical  sense  a  scholar.  That 
word  has  come  to  signify  one  acquainted  with  classic  literature 
and  conversant  with  the  Greek  and  Soman  tongues.  While  we 
do  not  affirm  that  Shakspere  was  imversed  in  many  matters  of 

Sreat  importance  in  knowledge,  we  think  it  may  be  fairly 
oubted  that  he  was  so  ignorant  of  the  ancient  writers  and  the 
languages  in  which  they  wrote  as  has  been  generally  supposed. 
Perliaps  sufficient  reasons  may  be  even  yet  adducible  for  entertain- 
ing the  opinion,  that  the  learning  of  Shakspere,  though  not  ac- 
quired in  the  universities  of-  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  was  not  of 
«uch  an  insignificant  nature  or  small  amount  as  critics  often  too 
hastily  assume  that  it  was — especially  by  Dr.  Farmer's  "Essay  on  the 
learning  of  Shakspere,"  1767.    If  the  available  authorities  be  pro- 

gerlj  examined,  we  have  an  impression  that  it  will  be  found  that 
e  was  "  able  to  hold  his  own,"  even  in  classic  lore  with  the  uni- 
versity pens,  and  that  he  did  not  require  to  blush  for  his  igno- 
rance of  the  languages  in  which  Euripides  wrote  and  Plautoe 
composed. 

Our  purpose,  in  the  following  Shakspere's  day  cxercitation,  is  to 
investigate  the  grounds  of  this  impression,  in  as  rar  as  it  has  not  yet 
been  brought  directly  under  our  mental  cognition,  and  to  endeavour 
to  get  at  something  like  a  fair  decision  on  the  question,  which  is  of  so 
much  interest  as  a  critical  question  and  as  a  biographical  enigma. 
We  must  endeavour  to  disencumber  our  minds  of  all  extraneous 
matter,  and  to  apply  our  investigations  wholly,  or  at  least  chiefly, 
to  the  one  distinct  inquiry — Was  Shakspere  a  Scholar  P  in  the  sense 
ef  being  conversant  with  Latin  and  acquainted  with  Greek,  school- 
learned  although  not  college-bred,  trained  in  some  sort  in  those 
languages  in  which  in  his  age,  for  the  most  part,  the  accumulated 
thought,  fact,  and  incident  of  the  past  were  enshrited  in  books. 


ProfeMor  liaMon  Mwrts,  in  his  leoinre  on  "  College  Edueation 
and  Self  Eduoationt"  thai  "  Shakspere  waa  tanght  at  tbe  grammar 
flohool  of  his  natire  town,  where  the  boya  at  thia  day  wear  square 
academic  caps,  wbaterer  they  did  in  hie  ;  ao  that  the  proper  mea* 
sure  of  Shakspere'a  edueation,  even  achdaatically,  is,  that  he  waa 
carried  aa  far  on  by  the  pedagog[y  of  hia  time  aa  at  leaat  ninetr- 
nine  per  cent,  of  his  contemporaries."  In  this  opinion  we  entirely 
eoinoide,  bat  we  aim  at  what]  Professor  Masson  has  left  undone, 
proving  that  it  is  a  reasonable  inference  from  the  facts  in  our 
possession  regarding  him  who  was  the 

"  Soul  of  the  age 
The  applause,  delight,  and  wonder  of  our  stage." 

lEff'othing.  that  is  not  absolutely  anthenticated  can  be  so  safely 
assumed  as  Shakspere's  education  at  the  Free  Grammar  School 
of  Stratford-upon-Ayon.  Though  foimded  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  it  had  only  reccired  its  charter  from  Edward  VI.  It  was 
thus  sufficiently  grand  with  new  interest,  and  modelled  to  the 
temper  of  the  tmies  to  be  popular.  We  know  of  no  other  school 
in  the  burgh  or  district.  This  was  free  to  aU  natives  of  Stratford 
of  seven  years  of  age,  and  of  it  Shakspere's  father  was  one  of  the 
onrators.  Like  all  the  grammar  Bchools  of  the  time,  it  was  under 
the  mastership  of  university  men,  who,  being  graduites,  were 
qualified  to  diffuse  sound  scholarship,  as  it  was  then  understood 
among  those  were  entrusted  to  their  charge.  Nowhere  about 
could  William  Shaksperehave  got  a  better  and  a  cheaper  education, 
or  held  so  high  a  social  place  among  his  comrades.  The  masters 
of  "  the  King's  new  school  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,"  from  the  time 
that  Shakspere  was  fitted  by  age  fbr  entrance  as  a  scholar  were 
two,  Thomas  Hunt,  curate  of  Luddington,  and  Thomas  Jenkins. 
Of  these  men  nothing  is  known,  but  Jcmkins  was  probably  a 
Welshman,  and  theremre  may  have  been  an  Oxford  man.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  thinking  that  they  did  not  do  justice  to 
Shakspere,  and  as  little  for  believing  that  Shakspere  did  not  do 
justice  to  them. 

But  we  have  something  more  than  assumption  for  our  faith,  that 
he  was  a  scholar  passing  fair,  if  not  indeed  a  ripe  and  good  one. 
Thomas  Nash,  in  his  "  Anatomy  of  Absurdity,"  in  1670,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  what  maj  called  the  university  wits  party,  among  the 
dramatists,  twits  him  about  his  "little  country  grammar  know- 
ledge," and  being  the  writer  of  new  found  songs  and  "  sonnets." 
An  evening's  admission  takes  us  that  length.  We  have  next  his 
free  choice  of  two  classic  subjects,  one  culled  from  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses, bookx.,  Bion's  Idylls,  i.,  &e.,  "Venus  and  Adonis," 
with  a  motto  from  Ovid,  distinctly  challenging  the  comparison 
instituted  by  the  wits, — 

"  Yilia  mireter  Yulgos ;  mihi  flavns  Apollo  ; 
Pocula  Oastalia  plena  tniuUtret  aqu's" 
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which  may  be  thus  rendered, "  Let  the  mob  marrel  at  base  things ; 
to  me  golden-haired  Apollo  shall  supply  enps  full  oi  CcuidUam 
water;"  and  another  from  the  legendary  history  of  Borne,  the 
historic  source  of  which  is  Liry,  b.  L,  57-~60 ;  and  the  poetic 
Ovid's  Fattit  b.  ii.,  685—852,  which  ^contains  an  argument  in 
prose,  forming  an  epitome  of  the  story  on  which  the  poem  is 
founded. 

Looking  upon  the  Moureef  of  these  poems,  we  see  the  peculiar 
appropriateness  of  the  commendatory  notice  of  Shakspere  giren 
by  Francis  Mere,  minister  and  schoolmaster,  Master  of  Arts  of 
both  uniTersities,  in  his  '*  Palladis  Tamia,"  Wit' 9  Treamry,  1598, 
when  he  says  "  As  the  soul  of  Euphorbus  was  thought  to  live  in 
Pythagoras,  so  the  sweet  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous 
and  honey-tongued  Shakspere — witness  his  '  Venus  and  Adonis/ 
and  his  '  Lucrece,' "  &c, 

"  limon  of  Athens  "  is,  perhaps,  the  best  drama  of  Shakspere'a 
scholarship.  It  was  first  published  in  162S.  It  is  founded  on  a 
passage  in  Plutarch,  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  the  dialogoea 
of  Lucian, "  The  Timon,"  and  a  few  additional  touches  from  another 
of  the  same  author's  singularly  dramatic  dialogues,  "  The  auction 
sale  of  the  Philosophers.  The  touches  in  this  play  are  very  fine, 
and  the  Greek  discrimination  of  characters  is  excellently  sustained. 
Many  of  the  expressions  glow  and  flash,  as  if  the  flexile  Greek 
tongues  hsd  again  become  the  medium  of  the  large  utterance  of 
the  mighty  in  thought ;  suggestions  not  only  of  Lucian,  but  of 
^schjms,  Callimachus,  Cicero,  &o,,  come  over  us  as  we  read,  and 
we  thmk  we  feel  that  the  splendid  appropriateness  of  the  HeUenio 
languages  had  raised  by  personal  contact  with  it  an  ambition  to 
cope  with  the  close-fitting  speech  of  the  early  literatures. 

We  are  quite  well  aware,  that  North's  translation  of  "  Plutarch  *' 
existed  in  1579,  and  passed  into  a  second  and  third  edition  re- 
spectively in  1602  and  1603 ;  and  that  in  Painter's  "  Palace  of 
IPleasure  "  (28),  Timon's  story  occurs.  But  Shakspere's  "  Timon  "  is 
neither  that  of  Plutarch  nor  of  Painter ;  and  has  elements  in  it 
dearly  observable  from  Lucian  as  a  source.  Of  his  "  Timon  "  there 
was  no  known  translation  in  Shakspere's  day ;  though  Farmer 
conjectures,  from  a  passage,  which  however  he  does  not  quote,  in 
"  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment,"  that  the  "  Timon  "  had  been  on  the 
stage  previously,  and  an  old  MS.  drama.  The  old  play  of 
*'  Timon "  (written  about  1600  F),  edited  by  Bev.  A.  Dvce,  1842, 
on  the  same  subject,  but  bearing  a  very  partial  resemblance  to 
Shakspere's  play,  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  prior  to  the 
*'  Timon  "  we  have  from  the  pen  of  the  great  dramatist.  Our  im- 
prenion  is  that  Shakspere  having  got  a  copy  of  North's  translation 
in  1602,  reading  it  at  his  leisure,  and  coming  upon  the  "  Life  of 
Antony,"  saw  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  sketch  which  Plu- 
tarch gives,  remembered  Painter's  "  Palace ;"  was  confirmed  in  his 
views,  and  studied  '*  Lucian  "  for  himsdf,  to  get  at  the  proper 
elements  of  a  worthy  drama. 
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Nor  would  the  proved  use  of  traiiBlations  by  Shakipere  disprove 
his  possessioa  of  Beholarsliip ;  for  his  was  a  working  mind,  and  he 
mi^t  fittingly  employ  them  in  the  lessening  of  his  actual  labour, 
while  guarmng  himself  by  collation  from  being  misled  on  impor- 
tant points  connected  with  dnunatic  effects ;  on  unimportant  pomts 
of  mere  lore,  it  would  be  his  cue  to  keep  as  much  to  what  was 
popular  or  popularly  known  and  believed  as  was  consistent  with 
his  dramatic  purpose.  The  stage  in  his  days  was  neither  spectacular 
nor  pre-Saphaelite. 

In  every  case  of  adaptation — especially  of  stage  adaptation — ^the 
state  of  the  public  mind  must  be  consulted  as  well  as  the  taste  and 
intellectual  state  of  the  writer.  You  cannot  reform  the  scholarship 
of  the  general  public  by  stage-plays.  Charles  Kemble's  attempt  to 
introduce  such  an  innovation  as  a  correct  and  systematic  dictionary 
pronunciation,  instead  of  the  conventional  stage  speech  of  his  day, 
may  be  taken  as  an  instance  in  point ;  and  hence  the  policy  of  a 
playwright,  who  had  an  interest  m  the  management  of  the  theatre 
and  in  the  receipts  produced  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  play  on 
the  stage,  would  be  not  to  force  classics  down  the  throats  of  the 

con- 


uses 
polite  periphrasis  for  **  hissed ;"  but  to  take  the  current  of 
popular  feeling  in  his  favour  as  much  as  possible  by  not  making  his 
hits  at  their  ignorance  obtrusive.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  secret, 
not  only  of  Shakspere's  use  of  translations,  but  of  his  workine 

generally — he  always  got  hold  of  a  popular  and  notable j^2»;  ana 
aving  that,  inspirited  it  with  the  superhuman  life  of  Ms  own  un- 
approachable genius.  He  subordinated  a  display  of  scholarship  to 
the  attainment  of  success. 

The  few  quotations  in  Latin  which  are  found  in  Shakspere's 
play,  are  used  appropriately  and  quoted  with  appositeneas.  But 
an  argument  even  stronger  than  this  is,  the  fact  that  he  has  em- 
ployed words  of  Latin  derivation  with  exactness  and  proprietor* 
and  has  fitted  them  for  incorporation  with  the  vernacular  of  his 
day,  so  that  his  word-mintage  has4>een  accepted  into  the  currency 
of  speech,  preferentially,  and  has  been  found  for  familiar  use  and 
conversation  much  better  than  that  introduced  by  the  university 
pens,  and  hence  Mere's  justly  says,  "  the  English  tongue  is  mightily 
enriched  and  gorgeously  invested  in  rare  ornaments  and  resplendent 
habilimente  "  by  nim.  And  to  the  same  tenor  tends  the  fact,  that 
he  very  thoroughly  incorporated  the  epirit  of  antiquity  into  his 
Boman  dramas,  and  is  not  more  guilty  of  violations  of  the  pro- 
perties of  time  and  form  than  the  Sf  asters  of  Arts  have  been.  If 
to  this  we  add  the  fact,  that  his  classical  plays,  ^.y.,  "TroUus  and 
Gressida,"  *'  Timon  of  Athens,"  "  Coholanus,"  "  Julius  Cssar," 
"  Anteny  and  Cleopatra,"  &c.,  appears  to  have  been  the  product 
of  the  time  when  he  had  attained  "  the  learned  leisure "  of  his 
prosperity — when  he  would  naturally  revert  to  the  studies  of 
nis  youth,  and  seek  to  brush  up  the  lore  in  which  one  is  so  apt  to 
get  "rusty,"  not  misty,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  in  helping 
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Ben  JonflOB  with  "  Senmas,"  160S  (for  ke  alone  eonlcl  bare  boon 
the  *'  second  pen/'  had  **  a  good  share  "  in  the  oompoeition  of  it» 
whom  Ben  would  admit  to  have  had  *'  so  happj  a  eeniiis  ")t 
Shakspere  saw  that,  if  rightly  selected  and  done,  clasBicalmibjeoti 
wonld  afford  many  incidents  appropriate  as  plots  for  stage-pieces, 
a&d  he  seems  to  haye  proceeded  accordingly  to  study  classical 
history  for  that  pui^ose. 

A  secondary  connrmation  of  Shakspere's  scholarship  is,  that  his 
enemies  spoke  of  him  as  a  spoilea  lawyer,  who  nad  learned 
"  Norerint,"  ^nd  that  a  tradition  exists — probably  resting  on  his 
being  employed  by  Jenkins  as  what  we  woald  now  caU  a  monitor, 
but  was  designated  a  **  prompter  "  in  his  days — ^that  Shakspere  was 
a  gckoolmoMter,  a  calling  which,  in  his  day  more  eren  than  in  ours, 
implied  scholarship.  We  know  that  the  dramatists  of  England 
were  almost  all  university  men,  that  they  were  as  much  given  to 
interlard  their  discourses  with  Latin  phrases  as  the  old  divines 
with  these  purtmrei  panni,  and  that  Shakspere  could  hold  his  own 
among  them  all  however  the  talk  might  run.    One  of  his  greatest 


which  implies,  not  only  some  Greek,  but  such  a  use  of  Latin  as  would 
enable  him  to  get  such  a  knowledge  of  Greek  as  he  had  through  its 
help,  for  there  were  neither  lexicons  nor  grammars  in  English 
in  those  days  by  which  Greek  could  be  learned  without  the  inter* 
vention  of  Latin ;  and  indeed  he  says  that  he  so  wrote  that  he— 

''  Seems  to  shake  a  kmee  (=:spear) 
Ab  brandished  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance  ;'* 

as  if  anticipating  W.  Towers'  prepo.sterous  transfonnation  of  his 
unimpeachable  testimony, "  little  Latin  and  no  Greek."  We  should 
like  to  know  who  in  his  own  age  Jonson  would  have  oredited  with 
having  much  Greek — Sir  Henry  Saville  Camden,  &c.,  we  suppose. 
Towers,  indeed,  uses  the  phrase  without  reference  to  Shakspere, 
snd  hence,  but  for  Farmer's  supposition,  that  it  gave  the  pnrper 
reading  of  Ben  Jonson'a  line,  would  require  no  notice.  Suckhng, 
Denham,  Milton,  Dry  den,  &c,,  are  only  hearsay  evidence,  not 
knowledge.  Drayton  s  praise  of  Shakspere's  "  natural  brame," 
Digges*  assurance  that "  Kature'onlv  helpt  him,"  and  that  he  neither 
borrowed,  imitated,  nor  translatea,  are  disproved  bv  his  works, 
though  Digges  refers  specially  to  his  plays;  and, Hales  sayinc, 
"  if  he  had  not  read  the  anoieuts,  he  had  not  borrowed  firom  thenC' 
and  his  offer  to  cap  anything  in  the  ancients  bv  quotations  from 
Shakspere  are  all  suggestions  from  the  idea  of  Horace,  that  "  a 

5ood  poet  is  born  not  made,"  a  saying  the  iallaoy  of  which  Ben 
onson  saw  that  Shakspere  disproved,-— 

'*  For  a  good  poet's  made,  as  well  as  horn 
And  such  wert  thou !" 
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The  hnsbaad  of  the  poet's  eldest  daughter,  Sasaanay  John 
Kail,  medioal  practitioner  at  Stratford,  was,  as  his  moniimeiit 
sdBrms,  "medioa  celeberrimns  arte" — most  famous  in  medical 
practice,  and  probably  moTed  to  it  by  consideration  of  the  death 
of  his  eminent  father-in-law — for  it  commences  with  1617 — ^wrote 
^  Select  observations  on  English  bodies ;  or  cures  both  empirical 
and  historical,  performed  upon  very  eminent  persons  in  desperate 
diseases."  This  work  was  written  in  Latin,  and  by  one  who 
prided  himself  in  his  Latinity,  for  he  composed  two  Latin  lines  as 
an  epigram  for  Shakspere's  monument,  and  frunished  a  Terse 
epitaph  for  thn  grave-plate  of  his  mother-in-law.  Hall  expressly 
eharactcrizes  Shakspere  as, — 

"  JudiciB  Pjlinus,  gcnio  Socratcm,  arte  Maronem** 

A  Nestor  in  wisdom,  a  Socrates  in  gen  ins,  a  Virgil  in  the  skill 
attained  by  dUigemt  prcuitice.  This  allusion,  if  it  has  any  personal 
force  at  all,  suggests  soholarliness,  sedulous  thought,  elaborate 
emxe  displayed  in  **  the  patient  touches  of  unwearying  art,"  fall 
acquaintance  with  all  the  knowledge  of  the  day,  and  a  power  of 
appropriating  and  assimilating  the  best  results  of  the  best  efforts 
of  nis  predecessors,  for  these  are  the  characteristics  of  Virgil. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  Shak« 
spere  was  a  well-informed  man,  trained  in  classics  sufficiently  to 
be  suffused  with  their  spirit,  able  not  only  to  enjoy,  but  to  test 
translations.  Who  could  construe  "  Ovid  "  and  make  out "  Homer  " 
with  the  aid  of  a  crib,  and  who,  in  his  literary  usd  of  classic  stories, 
preferred  to  write  what  the  public  would  comprehend,  to  making 
pretentious  displays  of  merely  scholastic  erudition. 

Of  other  erudition  than  that  of  mere  classicism,  Shakspere 
had  "  more  than  all  others  "-*in  the  science  of  his  dav  he  was 
fkirly  read,  in  history  he  would  have  had  few  equals,  in  philosophy 
lie  had  certainly  no  compeer  but  Baoon ;  his  views  on  art  were 
profound;  on  state-craft  well  eonceived;  on  social  order  and 
nmnan  life  moderate  and  intelligent,  and  in  regard  to  religion  it 
has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  Tercentenary  volume 
on  "  Shakspere  and  the  Bible,"  that  he  possessed  a  familiarity 
with  its  truths  which  few  have ;  and  spoke  with  an  energy  and 
earnestness  on  such  themes  as  it  suggests,  which  are  seldom  met 
with  in  his  contemporaries.  The  plots  of  Shakspere  with  their 
dexterous  interweaving  of  reflection  and  event,  the  livin^ess 
and  variety  of  his  characters,  the  fitness  of  the  speech,  associative 
thought  and  seouence  of  emotion  to  the  several  dramatis  persona 
in  tneir  several  circumstances,  the  general  purity  of  the  style 
employed  and  the  allusions  made  by  him,  the  facility  with  which 
he  imparts  the  msgio  meaning  of  poetry  to  the  most  common 
phrases,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  lays  all  nature,  history, 
and  life  under  contribution  to  his  genius,  proves  him  to  have  been 
a  diligent  and  careful  student,  and  an  earnest  scholar,  not  of  books 
or  things  only,  but  of  men. 
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I  know  I  may  be  told  in  repl^  to  this  suggestion,  that  Shaks- 
pere  had  no  need  of  classical  learning  to  gain  an  acquaintanoe  with 
the  subject  of  this  poem,  because  that,  in  1576,  "  the  fifteen  hooka 
of  P.  Oviduis  NasOt  entitled  Metamorphages"  were  translated  oat 
of  Latin  into  English  metre,  by  Arthur  Golding,  gentleman, "  form- 
ing a  work  yery  plessant  ond  delectable."  I  admit,  that  it  is  quite 
certain,  from  the  use  of  some  of  the  very  words  of  Medea's  speech 
in  this  translation  (book  Yii.)>  in  his  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream/' 
that  Shakspere  had  read  this  book,  but  I  cannot  admit  that  this 
proves  an  ignorance  of  the  original  language ;  for,  mark  you,  the 
Latin  quotation  prefixed  is  ei&er  a  claim  to  classical  knowledge 
in  opposition  to  a  current  sneer,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  little  or 
none ;  or  it  was  an  affectation  and  a  false  pretence,  or  pluming 
himself  with*'*  purloined  feathers,"  and  a  virtual  confession  of  the 
justice  of  the  ^arge  brought  against  him  by  Nash,  Greene,  &o. 
Besides,  the  author  of  the  translation  did  not  think  it  was  well- 
suited  as  it  stood,  and  without  consultation  of  the  original,  to  form 
the  entire  foundation  of  literary  effort — ^it  was  only  a  makeshift  f<Mr 
those  who  could  use  no  original,  for  he  says,— - 

"  With  skill,  head  and  judgment,  this  worke  must  be  read, 
For  else  to  the  reader  it  stands  in  small  stead** 


"  I  am  most  reluctantly  obliged  to  confess  that  I  hate  come  to  the 
belief  that  this  wondrous  romance  of '  Robinson  Crusoe '  is  no  romance  at 
all,  but  a  merely  allegorioal  account  of  Defoe*s  own  life  for  twenty-eight 
jfears.  That  this  aUegory  will  fit  ererywhere  I  do  not  assert.  Crusoe's 
island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  does  not  entirely  suit  Bngland,  for  England 
was  not  in  a  state  of  primitiTo  solitude  when  Defoe  arriTcd  in  it.  The 
parrot  who  awoke  him  (in  the  night  of  Newgate)  is  scarcely  the  Eari  of 
Oxford.  That  his  captivity  among  the  Moors  was  his  first  bankruptcy, 
and  that  the  kind  hearted  Moor  whom  he  threw  overboard  was  Tutohin, 
is  again  scarcely  credible,  any  more  than  that  the  shipwreck  meant  the 
Berolntion  of  1688,  and  that  William  the  Third  was  his  umbrella.  But 
that  by  Crusoe  he  meant  himself  that  by  the  cannibal  Oaribbees  he  meant 
the  Tories,  and  that  the  name  of  the  first  sarage  he  killed  with  his  gun  was 
called  Sachererell,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all." — Kingsle^s  idea  of  Bobinson 
Crusoe^  Daniel  Defoe, 
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8IE  DAVID  BBEWSTEE. 
{Coneludedflvm  page  376.) 

Bkbwstbb's  next  oontribntion  to  the  literature  of  phjBical 
philosophy  was  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Microscope."  But  in  IMl  he 
made  one  of  those  splendid  achievements  in  scientific  letters  which 
add  deliffht  to  learning,  in  his  work  on  "  The  Martyrs  of  Science ; 
or,  the  lives  of  G^Eleo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler."  In  an 
excellently  flowing  narrative  he  tells  the  story,  sufficiently  prosaic 
flometiines,  in  reality,  of  "  the  starry  Galileo  and  his  woes ;"  of 
l\cho  Brahe,  the  exiled,  noseless,  delirium-stmck  tenant  of  the  city 
of  the  heavens  (Uraniburg),  who  died  in  Benach  Castle;  and  the 
founder  of  his  own  favourite  science,  optics — Kepler,  who  narrowly 
escaped,  he  sarcastically  remarks,  being  one  of  "  the  long  list  of 
distinguished  characters  whom  England  has  starved  and  dis- 
honoured."   Of  this  work  a  second  edition  was  called  for  in  1846. 

Hie  possibility  of  leisure  to  produce  this  work,  to  engage  in 
many  other  literary  enterprises  of  which  he  was  a  great  part,  and 
to  pursue  the  discoveries  to  which  he  was  devoted,  wss  secured  to 
him  by  his  nomination  in  1888  to  the  position  of  principal  of  the 
United  Colleges  of  St.  Salvador  and  St.  Leonard's  in  the  city  of 
St.  Andrews.  Of  this  position,  which  was  little  more  than  honorary, 
and  chiefly  of  a  routine  nature,  he  performed  the  duties  becomingly ; 
and  he  h^  the  headship  of  the  literary  and  philosophical  circles 
of  that  highly  respectable  city  with  ease,  suavity,  and  acceptance. 
On  the  occurrence  of  the  great  disruption  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
which  took  place  in  1848,  Brewster  took  part  with  the  followers 
of  Chalmers,  Candlish,  Welsh,  &o.,  in  their  exodus  from  the  ancient 
and  venerable  kirk  of  the  Beformation,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  residuary  party  to  cast  Sir  D.  Brewster  from  tne  principal- 
ship,  on  the  ground  that  its  tenure  implied  that  the  occupant  should 
be  and  remain  an  adherent  of  the  National  Church.  The  endea- 
vour was  successfully  resisted,  and  Scotland  was  preserved  in  this 
instance  from  the  disgrace  of  adding  a  martjrr  of  science  to  the 
many  martyrs  she  hss  already  made  at  the  shrine  of  mere  Molochs 
of  technical  thological  sectarianism.  On  the  establishment  in  1844 
of  the  literary  organ  which  the  new  sect,  which  assumed  the  title 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  considered  it  requisite  to  publish, 
the  Nwrih  BrUUh  BenetOf  Sir  D.  Brewster  became  an  efficient 
ally  of  the  editor.  Dr.  David  Welsh.  For  many  years  Sir  David 
Brewster's  contribution  was  never  absent  from  a  aingle  issue^  and 
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often  more  than  one  paper  was  famiabed  by  bis  pen.  Not  onlj 
did  be  write  on  astronomy,  pbysica,  optica,  geology,  pbotograpby, 
meteorology,  pbysical  geofpraphy,  and  otber  departments  of  acienoe^ 
be  famisned  many  oontnbntions  on  bistorical,  biograpbical,  and 
purely  literary  topics,  and  even  rentared  upon  incursions  into 
social  science.  So  great,  indeed,  was  tbe  inaefatigability  of  bis 
industry,  tbat  be  would  fix  bis  subject,  tbe  snace  be  sbould  occupy 
witb  tbe  paper  prouosed,  and  tbe  time  at  wnicb  tbe  paper  wovua 
reacb  tbe  editor's  nands,  tbat  be  could  be  depended  on  to  a  pa^je 
and  to  a  post.  Tbe  yenatility  of  bis  talents  and  tbe  variety  of  bis 
accomplishments  could  scarcely  be  more  strikingly  indicated  tbaa 
hy  a  collected  edition  of  tbe  papers  supplied  by  Sir  Darid  Brewster 
to  ike  YflTioas  philosopbieal  transactions  of  tbe  different  aoeietias 
in  all  countriee-*for  of  all  tbe  cbief  scientific  associations  be  was  a 
•ralued  member,^to  the  scientific  journals  of  the  present  century, 
«nd  to  tbe  different  reyiews  to  which  be  was  a  contributor.  Suck 
■a  list  of  these  papers  as  would  be  satisfiietory  we  are  usable  ta 
ibmisb,  because  it  is  always  difficult  without  access  to  prirate 
records  to  assign  specific  contributions  with  certainty  to  giyen 
indiyiduals,  but  we  know  tbat  tbe  mere  registration  of  their  titles 
would  occupy  pages,  and  a  competent  aumority  has  assnred  us, 
some  years  ago,  that  those  known  to  him  would  fill  twenty  goodly 
oetayo  yolumes.  We  may,  boweyer,  faintly  indicate  tbe  extent  it 
ham  capacity  by  quoting  the  names  of  a  few  of  those  subjects  in  the 
biographical  portion  of  the  *'  Bdinburgh  BneydopBdia,"  m  which  he 
^oontributed  not  merely  life  sketches  of  the  men,  but  estimatsa  of 
the  subjects  in  which  tney  exerted  their  talents ;  0.  g,,  D'Alembert, 
BaiUy,  Bemouilli,  Bradley,  Brahe,  Buffon,  Condoreet,  Copemieos, 
Euler,  Galileo,  Halley,  &c.  To  tbe  *<  EncyelcmaDdia  Britannioa*' 
he  supplied  «  life  of  Newton,  and  he  fimisfaea  besides  contnbu* 
tions  on  bydrodynamies,  eieetricity,  ssagnetiam,  the  mieroscope, 
optics,  photograpny,  yoltaism,  &c.,  to  tiieaame  extcnsiye  repertory 
of  seoumulated  leamtng.  He  was  alsa  an  extenaiye  oontrilmtor  ta 
**  The  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Uniyeraal  Biograiiby,"  the  best,  ths 
most  thorough,  and  the  most  exhaustire  oolleetion  of  onginsl 
memoirs  of  diitinguished  men  extant  in  our  literature.  Along  with 
Prof.  J.  F.  Nichol  he  supplied  notices  of  the  chief  naasea  in 
mathematical  and  physical  soieiioe  to  Ghriffin's  '^  Oomprehenahro 
Biographical  Dictionary,"  and  assisted  the  same  collabontor  ia 
tiie  preparation  of  bis  '*Cyclop»dia  of  the  Physical  BctenoeB." 
More  recently  still,  we  befieye,  be  aided  in  the  reyision  of  the 
scientific  articles  in  tbe  new  issue  of  "  The  National  OycloMdis,** 
which  has  been  so  excelleotly  aeeomplisbed,  quite  recently,  oy  Mr. 
'W.  Mackenzie,  of  London,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh.  This  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  literary  work  was  perfomed  in  tiie  midat  of 
constant  scientific  researches,  and  of  course  incbided  .  a  large 
amount  of  what  might  be  termed  acquisitory  readings ;  for  pro- 
ductivity on  these  pointu  implies  that  tbe  writers  keep  themselyss 
xoforared  of  «U:the  new  fasts  snd  impulses  of  the  "' 
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iQ^TT^'**??^'^^'^^  '?*"'  In"  •]>««;  Oxford  in 
1833  luwl  nude  hun  D.C.L.,  ud  Durimm  in  tba  following  tmt 
conferred  upon  him  the  wme  divinity.    He  waa  ehoeen  feUow  of  the 

Aatronomio^andtheGeologicalSocie^.of  the  Eoyallridi  Academy. 
and  he  had  beatowed  on  him  the  decoration  of  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Praaaian  Order  of  Merit,  and  of  the  irendi  L^on  of  Honour  A 
penaion  of  £300  per  annum  from  the  Grown  waa  granted  to  him 
—probably  that  xt  might  no  longer  be  in  his  power  to  aay,  aa  he 
had  done.  There  la  not  a  single  philosopher  who  enjora  a 
penaion.  or.an  allowance,  or  a  ainecure  capable  of  anppertioK  hun  and 
hia  family  in  the  humblest  circumstances.  There  la  not  a  einele 
lAiloaopher  who  enjoya  the  farour  of  hia  aovereign  or  the  friend- 
ship  of  the  sovereign."     The  public  recognition  and  reward  of 

"*'*°*®r'i  j'""""*""  "**"  ^'^  ""*  <''"  *«  topi**  <»  ^bich  Brewster 
nerer  failed  to  speak  out  in  tones  of  reproach  to  the  SUte  and  of 
Mcouragemwit  to  the  cultivatora  of  the  sciences.  In  1849* he  waa 
^oaen  president  of  the  feitish  Aeaociation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Beience.  of  which  eighteen  year*  before  he  had  been  one  of  the 
founders.    This  honour  was  conferred  on  him  in  recognition  of  the 

In  1851-the  Great  Exhibition  year,— when  London  waa  filled  witt 
Tuitors  from  idl  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  upwards  of  a  thonaand 
delegates  had  been  commisswned  from  the  chief  centres  of  aoeial 
activity  m  the  country.  Sir  David  Brewster  was  elected  pi^sident 
of  the  fourth  Peace  Confi;res8.  at  the  anggeation  of  the  late  Richard 
Cobden ;  and  not  only  did  he  preside  over  the  great  meetinn  in 
Exeter  Hall  but  shortly  after  tL  Congress  he  m^  anlS  oS 
the  riae  and  progreaa  of  the  Peace  movement,  and  became  u 
«Boaaion«l  contnbntOT  to  thelTeniW  ^  Pe»ae.  He  waa  one" 
the  oneinators  and  the  first  president  of  the  Inventors'  Institute. 
w  !l  w  *.  «»''*"•"»*<«  *«  »to  «fK«ffl,  the  Scientific  Bevies. 
He  thought  It  a  keen  reproach  to  a  nation  like  ours  that  "  peweS^ 
•a  aoienoe  is.  m  its  theoretical  aa  well  as  in  its  practical  wpect^ 
hm,  often  to  wage  war  aftainat  pinttes.  and  wi&i  its  mea^  i«. 
<*equ«  to  straggle  a^^nat  the  hoarded  pelf  of  nnpr&cipled 
oapitaliata,  or  the  oombmed  lesonreas  of  needy  speoulators  Th« 
discoverer  or  inventor  is  thns  driven  into  a  comt  of  law  and 
oup  judges  and  juries  hwre  to  decide  in  the  most  perplexing  'suite 
where  saenoe  oanbe  theu-  only  guide,"  but  th^  lave  had  no 
trainmg  to  fit  them  for  profiting  from  or  by  its  guidance  "To 
decide  againat  a  pirate  who  baa  stolen  the  intellectual  propertv  of 
hia  neighbour,  and  can  plead  only  a  misUke  in  the  sieciBcati<m 
of  hw  patent,  is  a  trivial  error,  even  if  the  decision  is  unjust- 
but  It  18  a  deeper  injustice,  and  one  not  to  be  forgiven,  where  an 
mventor  is  deprived  of  a  property  which  he  had  provided  for  hS 
family,  and  when  the  verdict  rests  either  upon  the  ignorance  of  the 
ju^e.  or  upon  the  erroneoua  appreciation  ol  scientific  tesiimonv  " 

f.  f'7  v'"?*°^^'!^**I^7''^''* ''*^.'*'.'«*"°  in  "paper contributed 
to  t.e  Nora  Bntuh  .fiew««.-excited  great  interest,  and  witW 
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six  mo&thB  ran  through  three  editions ;  while  the  Seifiew  in  which, 
the  foundation  paper,  or  "  pregnated  nucleus  "  of  the  work  appeared, 
had  a  circulation  of  upwards  of  three  thousand  in  a  briei  period. 
The  works  deidt  with  an  old  question,  one  which  had  effects  on 
theological  and  scientific  sides,  and  was  urged  against  a  controrer- 
sialist  of  great  power  and  capacity.  This  work,  published  in  1854, 
was  entitled  "More  Worlds  than  One  the  Creed  of  the  Philo- 
sopher and  the  Creed  of  the  Christian."  On  the  interest  of  the 
question,  the  following  remarks  by  Hugh  Miller  may  perhaps  be 
quoted  usefully : — 

**  There  does  certainly  exist  a  wide-spread  desire  to  know,  as  far  as  can 
be  known,  the  extent  of  God*s  living,  responsible  creation.  The  planet 
which  we  inliabit  is  but  one  vessel  im  the  midst  of  a  fleet  sailing  on  through 
the  vast  ocean  of  space,  under  conroy  of  the  sun.  Far  on  the  distant 
horizon,  what  seem  to  be  a  great  many  other  convoy  ships  appear,  though 
such  is  their  remoteness  that  even  our  best  glasses  enable  us  to  know  yeiy 
little  regarding  them.  But  in  the  vessels  in  the  same  group  as  ourselves 
we  see  evolutions  similar  to  those  which  our  own  ship  performs — we  see 
them  maintain  relations  similar  to  our  own,  to  the  great  guardian  vessel 
in  the  midst^-we  see  them  reg^ated  by  her  in  all  their  movements,  and 
that  when  nights  fall  dark,  most  of  them  have  their  sets  of  lanterns 
hoisted  up  to  give  them  light ;  and  there  is  a  desire  among  us  to  know 
somewhat  respecting  the  crews  of  these  neighbour  vessels  of  ours,  and 
whether — as  we  all  seem  bound  on  a  common  vojage — the  expedition, 
as  it  is  evidently  under  one  and  the  same  control,  may  not  have  a  common 
purpose  or  object  to  accomplish." 

The  interest  in  the  question — though  probably  it  is  never  capable 
of  being  brought  within  the  range  of  absolute  logical  debate — ^is 
an  old  one.  Before  the  Christian  era  it  had  been  asked,  Are  the 
heavenly  bodies  inhabited?  The  Christian  fathers  discussed 
but  condemned  the  subject.  The  revivers  of  astronomy,  Brahe, 
Galileo,  ai^d  Kepler,  embraced  the  affirmative,  and  thought  that 
in  the  stars  "  before  us  lie  ezhaustless  worlds  of  life."  In  1686, 
Fontenelle  published  his  "Plurality  of  Worlds,"  in  the  form 
of  Qve  conversations — to  which  a  sixth  was  added  in  1719 — 
between  himself  and  the  Marchioness  of  G— •.  It  was  read  with 
eagerness,  and  was  translated  into  all  the  Continental  languages. 
Three  English  translations  of  it  appeared,  and  of  one  of  these,  six 
editions  had  been  issued  by  1737.  Huyg^ens  in  his  "Cosmo- 
theoros,"  1690,  elaborately  argued  the  question,  and  Dr.  Chalmers' 
celebrated  "Astronomical  Discourses  '  gave  popular  currency 
to  the  same  views.  Dr.  J.  P.  Kichol,  who,  as  De  Quincey  says, 
"  as  a  popularizing  astronomer,  has]  done  more  for  the  benefit  of 
this  fi^reat  science  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe  combined,"  in  his 
"  Arcnitecture  of  the  Beavens,"  sanctions  a  similar  theory ;  and  Dr. 
Dick,  in  his  "  Sidereal  Heavens,"  summarizes  the  arguments  on  the 
question.  That  question  having  aroused  in  men  "  the  passion  of 
curiosity,  the  most  unspiritual  of  passions,  and  of  curiosity  in  a 
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fierce  polemic  shape,"  a  work  issned  anonymously,  bat  generally 
attributed  to  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Whewell,  appeared  bearing 
PonteneUe's  title,  "  The  Plurality  of  Worlds,"  and  urging  not 
only  theological,  but  scientific  ressons  for  belieying  in  the  old 
traditionsry  theory  that  this  is  the  only  world  in  which  life  exists. 
"I  do  not  pretend,"  the  author  sayci,  "to  disprove  tiie  pltvality 
of  worlds,  but  I  ask  in  vain  for  any  argument  which  makes  Hie 
doctrine  probable.  .  .  It  is  too  remote  from  knowledge  to  be  either 
proved'  or  disproved."  Sir  D.  Brewster  maintains,  in  opposition 
to  this,  that  all  analogy  countenances  the  idea,  that  the  entire 
set  of  the  solar  planets,  if  not  indeed  all  the  worlds  that  whirl 
in  space,  are  peopled  with  beings  not  dissimilar  in  essence  and 
nature  to  those  which  dwell  in  this  corner  of  creative  immensity. 
These  two  controversialists  were  alike  animated  with  Christian 
reverence,  and  were  both  accomplished  interpreters  of  nature  and 
science,  men  of  profound  reach  of  thought  and  of  extensive  range 
of  information.  On  this  account  we  have  extended  our  remarks 
on  this  work  farther  than  we  would  otherwise  have  done,  for  it 
is  not  often  that  men  so  able  and  so  well  matched  engage  in  a 
controversy,  nor  is  it  often  that  controversialists  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  filling  the  quiver  of  argument  from  such  excellent  re- 
pertories as  are  to  be  found  in  **  The  Plurality  of  Worlds  "  and 
"  More  Worlds  than  One,"  and  hence  we  recommend  all  who  read 
the  one  to  read  the  other  as  weU. 

In  1855  Sir  D.  Brewster  issued  a  most  painstaking  and  labo- 
rious work,  for  which  both  literature  and  science  are  his  debtors. 
"  In  consequence  of  the  wide  circulation  of  the  life  ot  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  which  I  drew  up  for  the  "  Family  Library  "  in  1831,  I 
was  induced  to  undertake  a  larger  work,  in  order  to  give  a 
more  detailed  account  of  his  life,  writings,  and  discoveries." 
He  recounts  the  sources  of  his  information,  and  acknowledges  the 
help  he  had  from  many  quarters.  This  book  contains  incidentally 
much  matter  of  ^eat  moment;  e.^.,  a  historjr  and  an  epitome  of 
19'ewton's  "  Principia,"  an  account  of  the  Fluxionary  Controversy, 
a  history  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus,  a  discussion  of  the  purity 
of  Newton's  scientific  and  moral  character,  a  notice  and  abstract 
of  Newton's  theological  views,  and  a  dissertation  on  the  Baconian 
phOosophy  of  a  somewhat  depreciatory  character.  The  prefsce 
doses  with  these  words  "  What  the  gifted  mind  of  Newton  believed 
to  be  truth: — I  dare  not  pronounce  to  be  error.  By  the  great 
Teacher  alone  can  truth  be  taught,  and  it  is  only  at  His  tribunal 
that  a  decision  will  be  given  on  these  questions,  often  of  words 
which  have  kept  at  variance  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  men.  "  The 
Xafe,  Writings,  and  DiscoTeries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  "  is  a  notable 
work ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  Augustus  De 
Morgan  seems  to  think  that  the  view  taken  by  the  author  of  that 
work  is  too  favourable  to  Newton,  so  that  should  they  desire  to 
review  controversially  the  character  of  Newton,  it  will  be  neces*^- 
sary  to  read  his  sketch  of  Newton  in  conjunction  with  Brewster's. 
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Tk»  aerenitiM  of  aondeniM  life  wHieh  Brewster  Imd  enjoyed  in 
Sk  Andreiro  were  intermitted  br  Tiaita  to  a  sweet  retiremeot 
near  Melraae,  on  the  banka  of  the  Tweed,  where  he  wooed  ihe^ 
matic  delighta  of  proprietorahip,  and  worahipped  the  acientifie' 
Mosesy  wfeole  he  dranK  into  hia  frame  i^e  refreahiog  iDflaeneea 
of  nature  and  life.  In  1859,  on  the  demiae  of  Principal  Lee, 
the  curator  of  the  unirersitj,  conferred  on  the  moat  renowned 
acMntifio  man  in  Scotland  to  the  Tacaacy  so  canaed,  and  nmcfa  to 
the  aatiafaetion  of  ti&e  entire  country,  caJied  to  the  headahip  of  the 
Uniyevaity  of  Sdinborgh  the  old  man«  ezoelleBt  and  eloquent^ 
who  had  brought  honour  manifold  on  the  place  of  hia  training. 
In  thia  position  it  waa  hia  duty  annually  to  addreaa  the  aaaembl^ 
atudenta  of  the  uniyeraity,  and  thia  he  did  moat  appropriately 
and  with  great  effect,  ahowing  oyer  a  broad-fronted  aooeptance* 
of  acienitifie  truth,  and  a  full  ap]>reoiation  of  the  moyementa  of  the 
tunes ;  but  ahowing  still  that  it  ia  poaaible  to  hold  within  the  aama 
heart  the  new  science  and  the  old  faith ;  and  like  hia>  etnnpeera» 
Whewell«  Hersehel,  Faraday,  Ac.,  proying  that  true  acienee  is 
only  a  diseoyeiing  of  what  God  doea,  and  nenee  that  acienee  and 
Scripture  are  only  two  pages  of  the  one  grand  record  of  the  will, 
and  working  of  the  Fatner.  Brewater'a  mindwaa*  am  eminently 
liberal  and  progressive  one,  and  he  manifested  his  unselfiah  lo?9 
for  science  by  publishing  all  the  obaeryations  and  diacoyeriet 
which  he  thought  of  any  yalue  to  mankind,  juat  as  they  occurred. 
He  did  not  UMd  to  gamer  his  researches  to  form  the  pedestal  of 
the  monument  of  his  fame.  His  mind  grew,  and  with  the  noble 
persistent  of  a  great  thinker,  who  knew  that  honesty  in  the  end 
always  showed  an  indisputable  consistency,  he  uttered  what  he 
knew  as  he  knew  it  imd  when  he  knew  it,  and  left  the  worid 
to  trace  his  conne  a*  it  Hated.  Not  only  in  actual  might  of 
thought,  but  in  ezecutiye  delicacy  of  ezpreaaion,  hia  spirit  grew; 
and  of  this  there  can  be  no  testimony' lese  exceptionable  than  that 
of  Hugh  Milles,  who  says,— - 

*'  In  tiie  earlier  oompoaitiona  of  Sir  Dayid— alwaja  seme  in  at^  wad 
•tcmlj  aoieaiiAc  in  form — there  ia  oomparatiy^y  little  indication  of  Aal 
rieh  flow  of  fancy  and  imagiaatioii,  and  that  fertility  of  happy  iUuatrationi 
which  hia  paler  writinga  exhibit.  In  the  far  weat  his  year  of  Mt- 
enjoys  an  Indian  summer,  f{reatly  richer  and  more  fforgeooa  in  its  seeneijr 
than  any  of  the  seaaona  that  hiaye  gone  before.  There  is  a  something, 
inexpressibly  pleaaing  in  exhibitions  of  this  kind.  A  rigorous  and  stiff 
youthful  mind  lod^d  in  a  material  framework,  which  has  serred  it» 
purposes  during  the  ordinary  term  of  life;  and  giras  eridenoea  thal^ 
though  Age  pmsaes  upon  it  but  lightly,  his  touch  ia  there^  ie  of  itaelf  ani 
argument  fbr  tiie  immortality  of  the  better  part.  Were  aoul  and  body  tir 
periah  together,  they  woold  aorely  exhibit  traces  of  the  same  deeaj.  Fo^ 
ther,  too^  it  ia  a  singalariy  agreeable  sight,  aa  illuatiatiye  of  that  hapfiaat* 
condition  of  advannd,'  Vm  yriiioh  the  Psalmist  eonld  describe  aa  peooliaihp* 
the  gift  of  God  te  Hia  own, — in  old  agey  when  othen  fkiled  and  iUb^ 
the  righlaaaw  aaan  was  aliU'  to  bring  fiirth  ftoit  and  Mosaomi^aat  in  ~ 


frosh  ond  TigorooB  yean.      There  were  to  be  sap   and   fatness  in  his 
nnahriTelled  tmnki  uid  green  learei  and  bright  flowers  on  all  his  booghs,** 

In  his  derotion  to  [scienoe  he  proceeded,  though  old  and  infinn, 
to  the  meetinff  of  the  British  Association  at  Dundee,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1867.  The  heat  ,of  the  crowded  room  OTcrpowered  his 
weakly  Arame,  and  he.  fainted.  He  rallied  again,  and  winter 
bronght  on  a  complicated  attack  of  pneumonia  and  bronchitis, 
and  his  health  rapicuy  declined.  Yet  he  was  averse  to  abandon  his 
habito  of  industry,  aad  his  iatofest  in  alady.  He  ^eaded  ewa 
in  the  last  stages  of  his  illness  to  be  allowed,  jnst  a  Mtle  time  to 
gratify  his  eagerness  for  toil.  He  knew  that  l)eath  had  laid  his 
rigorous  hand  upon  him.  Yet  eren  then  he  thon^^ht  that  the  day 
cdTdnty  was  his,  and  he  worked  on,  the  great  interests  of  the 
eternal  world  secure  he  felt ;  for  he  had  endeavoured  to  lire  the 
two  liyes  in  one,  living  for  and  in  eternity  even  in  time.  He  toiled 
upwards  to  fame,  to  achievement,  to  literary  eminence,  to  scientifle 
truth,  to  loftiness  of  position,  and  width  of  renown,  but  he  did  not 
forget  to  toil  **  upwards  and  heavenwards  and  Christwards." 
He  expired  with  tne  utmost  serenity  and  consciousness  on  thtf 
10th  of  February,  aged  80 ;  and  the  great  interpreter  of  light 
entered  into  the  presence  of  Him  who  is  light,  and  in  whom  is  na 
darkness  at  all ; — ^the  same  li^t  beuning  on  him  there  as  on  earthy 
but  now  become  "  the  perfect  day,"  even  '*  the  light  of  the  giorioua: 
gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


Tmnrsos. — <*  Tennyion's  poetry  is  not  slovriy  gaftheiied  out  of  mtditafv 
tion  on  external  objects ;  it  spriDga  from,  a  creative  ftac%  a  vital  in^ini* 
tion  and  impetuoas  movementjof  the  brain  or  heart,  or  both,  which  agiiaiesi 
every  thought,  and  oonstrains  every  outward  form  of  existence  to  sympathy 
with  its  own  Taiyuiff  mooda.  Nature  ia  compelled,  to  eoneoit  witift  his 
fervent  Genius.  Under  his  dominios  she  is  seldom  suffered  to  rest.  All 
her  attributes  undergo  a  change  in  the  transitions  of  his  swift  emotion.  In 
one  of  its  plwsea,  Time  is  a  maniac^  scaitteriDg  dust,  aad  liife  a  fnry^  sSag- 
ing  flame ;  ia  another,  tiie  stars  are  inoumerapble  oeld,  pitilesB  eyee^  sr 
snether,  bbssema  dropped  by  tba  laburnum  ars^wells  of  Are :  in  aiaml^ 
all  there  is>  a  stir  and  a  glow,  endlesr  vibrakion^  without  any  nppiawMf 
point  of  MSt.  Goldsmith's  '  pensivo  hour'  i^uakaown  t»  Tbon^sn;  }Bm 
thought  ia  passionate^  not  stilL  All  hiB>  peroepSioBS-  are  inteaea.  Hiei 
pictures  are  coloured  as  vifidly  as  Turner's  ;  hiapieroieg  vision  doimiisai 
objects  unseen  by  ordinary  eyes,  aasemblea  images  finm  fii^off  wiovlda^  mmL 
concentrates  a  whole  umverse  of  beauty  into  th^  ^Moa  of  a  single  linsw  lat 
his  power  of  concentration  he  is  equalled  by  only  one  other  poet,  and  that  one 
ia  Dante.  Bathe  has  not  tbafastained 'power  of  Baates  beoauseiwMliaa'not 
tha  aaneespabiltiy  of  i«pee»  H  isia  the  propfctet^^efaarieit  oTlKe  tHat'Ita^. 
aMsnds  ha»  hearHi  of  inwsnUea,  amA  woe  be  to  thfromrtal  uwu  wlA>sedie 
t»  bang  oa<  to  timt  flsBMBg^ ear!  Yet  hew  many  de^seelf  M  Het^msny^ 
dingiog  to  its'  Uaaing  wliiielB,  rise  but  a  short  wayi  to  ftll  down  inarHtat? 
swooB^  wtuoblsams  tbn  daHrtsasrfbr  0rer!»*---*m /^M^**' 
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S^e  ^jetohtor. 


Wardt qf  Conjfartfbr Parent* Bereaved qf Little  Children.    Edited 
by  Wx.  LotfAir.    London :  James  Nisbet  and  Go. 

Ihto  the  theolo^cal  controversy  which  might  be  raised  regarding 
the  salvation  of  mfants  it  wonld  be  quite  improper  for  us  as 
reviewers  to  enter.  The  book  is  one  possessed  or  a  sanctity  which 
forbids  the  exercise  of  the  polemical  faculties.  It  consists  of  the 
garnerings  of  years  by  the  editor  of  the  "  Words  of  Comfort "  of 
which  his  soul  felt  need  to  support  a  great  grief.  The  emotions  do 
not  reason,  but  they  have  tbeir  place  and  use  in  the  economy  of 
life,  and  they  must  have  their  exercise  and  their  instrument. 
This  book  consists  of  contributions,  orij^imil  and  selected,  on  "  In- 
fant Salvation"  and  "Consolations,"  m  prose  and  verse,  either 
furnished  by  authors  or  gathered  by  the  bereaved  father  in  his 
readings,  as  messages  from  the  Comforter, — preceded  by  an  histo- 
rical introduction  by  Dr.  Wm.  Anderson  on  opinions  regarding  the 
futiure  stete  of  deceased  infants,  a  brief  notice  of  the  short  life 
which  was  the  occasion  of  the  work,  and  letters  of  condolence  sent 
to  the  editor  by  friends.  The  prose  is  a  repertory  of  kindly,  sug- 
gestive, solacing  thought;  and  the  verse  (136  pp.)  is  a  perfect 
antholo^  regarding  babvhood,  childhood,  youth,  and  salvation — 
the  distilled  essence  of  Christian  hearts. 

The  PhUoeophy  of  JSvangelicUm.    Second  Edition.    London : 

Elliot  Stock. 

This  work  belongs  to  a  class  of  which  ''  The  Philosophy  of  Sal- 
vation" was  a  favourable  specimen.  "The  point  sougnt  to  be 
esteblished  in  this  essay  is,  that  Christianity,  considered  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  is  a 
primitive  element  in  the  world's  moral  constitution."  The  author 
mainteins  that  Christian  faith  is  as  intuitive  as  our  other  moral 
ideas,  and  that  we  must  find  Christianity  in  the  living  conscience 
and  extract  it  from  the  Christian  heart.  The  evan^eli(»d  system  he 
believes  to  be  in  express  harmony  with  natural  rehgion. 

"Humanity  is  oonstitated  bo  as  to  xxfuoatb  us  not  only  in  our  own 
personal  monl  aotsy.bnt  alio  in  the  moral  acts  of  each  other ;  snd  in  eomr 
eequenee  ik^reqf  oonioianoe,  in  its  higher  ezercisas,  extends  beyond  the 
spnere  of  onr  individnal  condoot,  and  is  sympathetieally  affected  by  others' 
conduct.  The  extension  of  these  principles  to  their  utmost  degree  unfolds 
the  true  theory  of  the  lufferings  ox  Christ  for  our  guilt,  and  of  our  partiei- 
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pation  in  Hif  perfect  righteoaineis.  By  Tirtne  of  Hie  vhiok  with  us  in 
moral  coiuciousMss  a  clew  ETenue  is  opened  between  the  Christ  conscious- 
nees  and  the  human  consciousness,  and  we  detect  in  their  intercommunion 
the  accord  of  the  atoning  act  and  the  believing  act.  Our  Saviour,  con- 
acious  of  our  sins,  has  taken  them  upon  Himself  and  atoned  for  them ;  we, 
conscious  of  His  righteousness,  appear  with  it  in  the  sight  of  Ck>d  and  are 
justified ;  our  sins  are  His  sins,  His  righteousness  oar  righteousness ;  and 
this  wdon  of  Christ  and  Hit  pettpU  in  moral  eonseionsneu  it  the  OsmtsaXi 

IDEA  OF  THB  006FXL.*' 

He  Bees  that  herein  there  is  much  disputable  matter,  and  he  is 
anxious,  next  to  having  his  views  confirmed,  to  have  their  errors,  if 
the  J  exist,  detected.  Man^  excellent  remarks,  illustrations,  and 
ideas  occur  in  the  book,  which  deserves  patient  perusal  and  careful 
thought.  The  author  is  much  more  liberal  on  tne  score  of  contra- 
diction than  most  professed  philosophical  theologians.  He  scarcely 
expects  that  his  system  will  meet  the  ready  acquiescence  either  of 
•'  strict  dogmatists  "or  the  lovers  of  free  inquiry.  He  thoroughly 
acknowledges  the  right  of  free  inquiry,  and  thinks  that  if  this  is 
given  by  the  large  and  intelligent  class  of  the  reflective,  good  may 
result  from  his  speculations.  We  quote  the  following  remarks  on 
iree  thought  in  proof  of  what  we  have  stated  .— 

"  Pree  inquiry^,  if  erroneously  conducted,  may  lead  many  flrom  the  truth 
instead  of  to  it.  But  that  fact,  instead  of  being  an  argument  against  free 
inquiiy,  affords  the  strongest  argument  in  its  favour.  Why  allow  to  an 
enemy  the  free  use  of  the  best  constructed  and  most  formidable  weapons, 
and  deny  the  use  of  them  to  ourselves  ?  Because  inquiry  is  free,  must  be 
free,  will  be  iree,  our  proper  course  is,  in  the  exercise  of  a  like  freedom,  to 
scan,  the  range  of  universal  knowledge,  and  ascertain  whether  the  facts  of 
the  moral  world  are  not  such  as  demand  revelation  for  their  comple- 
ment ;  and  whether,  especially,  the  cross  of  Christ  is  not  an  object  which 
the  earnest  conscience  pursues  while  unknown,  a^d  grasps  when  recognised, 
as  inartificially  and  tenaciously  as  the  understanding  follows  and  clings  to 
truth." 

H^  Sunday    School  Senior  Class.    By  J.  A.  Coopbb,  F.E.S.L. 

London :  Sunday  School  Union. 

This  is  "  an  essay  to  which  the  Sunday  School  Union  adjudged 
its  first  prize ; "  and  so  acceptable  has  it  been  to  the  constituency 
to  whom  it  appeals,  that  it  now  appears  in  a  "  second  edition,  re- 
vised." "Issued  in  the  earnest  hope  that  it  may  contribute  something 
towards  the  advancement  of  true  religion  among  the  young  men 
and  maidens  of  this  country,"  it  invites  the  consideration  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  knowing  and  considering  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  senior  class  instruction  given  in  our  Sabbath  schools. 
The  author  speaks  with  the  ardour  of  an  enthusiast,  but  of  an 
enthusiast  whose  love  for  Sunday  schools  has  *'  grown  with  his 
^;rowth  and  strengthened  with  his  strength,"  and  whose  experience, 
instead  of  causing  him  to  become  cold,  has  quickened  nis  seal. 
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heightened  his  hopes,  and  giyen  sparto  his  endeaTOtirB.  This  is  a 
complete  handbook  on  the  subject,  and  merits  the  careM  perand 
and  prajerM  oonsideration  of  all  who  concern  themaelTes  in 
senior  classes.  We  haye  diligently  read  the  brief  but  able  tractate, 
and  we  can  confidently  recommend  it  as  a  book  not  to  be  surpassed 
by  anything  written  on  the  topic  for  caatious  wisdom  and  true 
energy  of  thought,  for  common  sense  and  holy  earnestness. 

TJke  Debater's  Handbook,    London :  Houlston  and  Wright. 

This  collection  of  controversial  topics  is  perhaps  the  largest  tiiat 
has  ever  been  made,  and  takes  up,  we  should  suppose,  the  widest 
range  of  debates  ever  broaght  together  in  one  pamphlet.  "  IJp« 
wards  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  subjects  suitable  for  discus- 
sion" are  arranged  under  the  heads  Art,  Education,  History, 
Literature,  Philosophy,  Politics,  Keligion,  Science,  and  Social 
Economy,  and  references  are  given  to  the  volumes  of  this  serial  in 
which  any  of  the  subjects  proposed  have  been  discussed.  As  a 
thesaurus, oi  debate  it  should  be  invaluable  to  members  of  Mutual 
Improvement  and  Literary  Societies,  and  it  may  be  equally  useful 
as  an  essayist's  ^de.  An  introduction  to  the  collection  by  the 
editor  of  this  serial  gives  good  advice  on  controversy.  But  we  are 
sorprised  that  in  lus  enumeration  of  pteoeding  eollectioDS  .he  has 
not  named  Samuel  Bsdley's  "  Questions  for  Discussion  in  Literacy 
Societies,"  which  contains  many  references  to  good  books  on  ^» 
seyeral  topics,  of  which  eighty -three  are  given.  It  is  quite  tnw 
that  this  work  was  first  published  in  1823,  some  years,  we  goesB, 
before  "  our  editor"  haa  come  into  light,  but  the  work  has  been 
at  least  three  times  republished.  This,  iu  the  interest  of  honest 
reviewing ,  we  feel  bound  to  say,  and  we  confide  in  our  editor's 
liberality  to  give  it  place  in  our  notice  unhesitatingly. 

Often,  often  Hkve  we  been  surprised  that  no  attempt  had  been 
made  at  a  moderate  rate  to  provide  a  catalogue  of  debate 
able  topics ;  for  during  a  connection  for  now  a  long  number  of  years 
with  literary  societies  we  have  generally  found  that  the  great  diA- 
culty  in  getting  up  a  syllabus  for  the  season  was  occasioned  by 
the  ever-recurring  question — What  subjects  can  we  take  upP 
There  need  be  no  such  question  asked  now,  for  here  is  an  almost 
ezhaustless  store  of  materials  for  thooghtM  controversy,  from  wtdoh 
if  a  good  choice  be  made,  and  on  whioh  if  adequate  study  b* 
bestowed,  debates  may  be  got'  up  which  will  sharpen  the  ipits, 
strenfj^then  the  mind,  enlar|9S'  Uie  judgment,  edocsite  the  logical 
faculties,  excite  dear-  and  discriminating  tbo«ght  and  speech,  im*> 
prove  the  heart,  affect  the  cosseienoe,  and  rei^tesh  and.  amii 
many  a  debating  society  for  many  a  yen  to  come. 
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HteltOV'B  IIOIOB  POUg. 
L'AXXXGBO. 

Sometimes  with  ieeure  delight 

The  upland  hamlets  will  invite. 

When  the  merry  belle  ring  routid. 

And  ike  jocund  reheehe  (26)  ammmI 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid. 

Dancing  in  the  chequered  shade. 

And  yoang  and  old  come  forth  to  play 

On  a  sunshine  holiday,  (27) 

Till  the  livelong  day  light  ^otY  .* 

Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale. 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feai. 

How  faery  Mab  (28)  ihejunheU  (29)  00^.,% 

She  If  die  pinched  Kudpulled^  she  said-; 

Selps  to  paraphrasieg. 


01 


loa 


lone 91.  OooaMonallji  oertain  aUare^ 

mento. 
92.  Hdght'oroiniiagTillagn;  indnoe. 
98.  Qladiome  peala  giTe  finrth  their 

■ounda  about. 
9i.  Mirthful  TieUni  aie  played. 
96.  Lad;  h^a. 
96.  Tripping ;  rariagatad  intaaipaoea 

of  tha  woeda. 


97.  Eagay  thamiiheaB 
96.  Sommeiy  festival  §< 
99.  Lengthy ;  &de  awaj. 
100.  Aromatio,  or  fragraut;  ambw^ 

likfr  drmk. 
lOL  Talfls  narratod ;  marveL 
108.  Deliearies  ooneomcd. 
lOBk  Nipped  $    dtagged  aboat ;    af* 
flrmad. 


(26)  An  Avabio  Tiolin,  introdnead  by  the  Moon  from  the  East  into 
£bain,  wbara  it  waa  a  fjiroorite  instrament  amonr  the  minstrels  of  the 
Ibddle  Ages,  who'osed  it  in  firar  elasees,  treble^  uto,  tenor,  and  bass,  in 
aeoompaoying  their  soofifs,  or  aa  niusto  in  the  danee.  It  was  narrow  at  iStm 
neck,  and  unUke  the  Tiolio,  which  consist*  of  two  hamiapherioal  enlaige* 
mentei  it  gradoaily  increased,  tBl  at  the  end  it  was  rounded  oJF.  It  mid 
thrse  strings,  tuned  ia  fifths,  set  over  a  bridge^  and  it  waa  played  with  a 
bow.    The  word  seems  to  be  here  used  as  equivalent  to  danoe^mnaia 

i27)  Summer  festival ;  a  day  of  joy  and  merriment. 
28)  Queen  Mab,  the^'^airieB'  midwife"  ofSfaakspere  (<*Bomeo  and  Juliet,** 
Act  I.,  so.  4)  ;  the  heroine  ef  Sb^ey's  poem,  "Qneen  Mab.**     In  north- 
em  mythology  the  Qosea  of  the  Fairies. 

(29)  Pro^riff  JuneaisSf  from  Italian  CHi  iiwiulu,  oream-eheese^  French 
J^onehie  de  crime,  a  green  msh  baaket  of  cream-cheese,  cheesecake,  a  sweet- 
meat of  curds  and  aogar,  any  nieety— any  stolen  delight*;  heaoethe  *'  oream- 
bowl'*  ia  mentioned  fonriinea  below* 
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And  he,  hjfiriar*s  Umiem  (30)  M, 

TelU  how  the  drudaing  Gk)blin  (31)  noet.  106 

To  earn  his  eream-howl  duly  set, 

When  in  one  nieht,  ere  glimpse  of  mom, 

His  shadowy  flail  hath  threshed  the  com, 


104.  Will-o'-the-wiBp ;  taken  off  the 

road. 

105.  Belates;  hard-working;   per- 

spired or  wrought. 

106.  Ghdn  as  wages  $  junket  justly 

put  down. 


107.  Before  the  first  streaks  of  day- 

light. 

108.  Fairy ;  beat  out  the  grain  from 

the  ear. 


(80)  Ignis  fatuus,  foolish  fire ;  a  luminous  appearance — freq^nently  seen 
in  marshy  places,  stagnant  pools,  churchyards,  Ac.  It  generally  appears  a 
little  after  sunset  as  a  pale  bluish-coloured  light,  Tarying  in  size  and  shape, 
sometimes  shining  steadily  till  morning,  and  at  other  times  disappearing 
and  reappearing  at  interrals.  It  fioats  about  two  feet  above  the  ground 
and  is  sometmies  fixed,  though  more  frequently  it  travels  rapidly.  It  seems 
to  recede  on  being  approached,  and  yet  successful  attempts  hare  been  made 
to  light  a  piece  of  paper  at  it.  The  ignis  fatuus  has  not,  as  yet,  been  arti- 
ficially produced.  In  the  swampy  and  moorland  districts  of  the  south  and 
north-west  of  Bngland,  and  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  it  is  often  seen, 
but  most  frequently  in  the  autumn-time.  Under  the  names  of  WiU^o*' 
the*Wisp,  Jack-a-limtetn,  Spuukie,  or  here,  as  Friar^s  lantern,  &c.,  it  wns 
an  object  of  superstition,  and  was  believed  to  be  due  to  the  agencv  of  evil 
spirits,  desirous  of  leading  poor  mortals  astray ;  and,  indeed,  cases  have  un- 
fortunately occurred  in  which  wanderers  have  perished  through  the  mis* 
leading  Ught  it  had  shed,  as  they  supposed,  on  their  path. 

(31)  Goblin,  Bogle,  is  the  name  of  those  demons  of  popular  superstition 
which  lurk  about  houses.     The  special  '*  drudging  gobhn  "  here  meant  is 

Srobably  the  same  as — under  the  title  of  Bobin  Qoodfellow  in  England, 
[night  Bupert  in  Qermany,  Brownie  in  Scotland,  &o.,  figures  in  umost 
every  £iiry  mythology.  Sportive  roguery  is  his  chief  charaeteristioy  and  he 
delights  in  mad,  merry  pnmks.  His  special  pleasure  was  to  disturb  domes- 
tic concerns,  but  if  a  bowl  of  cream,  milk,  curds,  Ac.,  were  properly  laid 
out  as  allotted  to  him,  he  would  willingly  perform  many  of  the  houMold 
duties  of  the  servants,  but  if  he  were  neglected  he  would  avenge  the  slight 
by  pinching,  and  so  punishing  the  inmates.  "  The  mad  pranks  and  merry 
jests  of  Bobin  Goodfellow'*  were  very  popular /oU;-Zors  in  Shakspers*s 
time,  and  out  of  the  gossipy  talk  about  him  the  dramatist  created  his 
Puck.  This  question,  in  its  literary  aspects,  has  been  fully  and  learnedly 
discussed  in  *'An  Introduction  to  Shakspere*s  'Midsummer  Night's 
Bream.' "  The  following  quotation  from  that  plsy  (Act  II.,  so.  1),  will 
illustrate  the  text : — 

"  You  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite 
Called  Bobin  Goddfellow ;  are  not  you  he 
That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagery ; 
Skim  mUk,  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  quern, 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife's  chum ; 
And  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm, 
Mislead  night  wanderers,  laughing  at  their  barm  ? 
Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck." 
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That  ten  day'lahourers  could  not  end; 

Then  lie9  him  down  the  luhhar  (21Z)  fiend,  110 

And,  stretched  out  tall  the  chimney  e  (33)  lengik. 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength ; 

And  crcp'Jkll  out  of  door  he  flings. 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  (34)  rings. 

Thus  done  the  tales^  to  &0(f  they  cr^e;?,  115 

Bjr  whispering  winds  «oon  Za22e(2  asleep, 

Awered  citieB  please  us  ^^», 

And  the  5«iy  Aum  of  men. 

Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barojis  bold, 

In  foetfdf  of  peace,  high  triumphs  hold,  120 

With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 

J^atfi  influence,  (36)  and  judge  the  prize 

Of  f9»^  or  arm«,  while  both  contend 

To  <rm  herflrracff  whom  all  commend. 

There  let  Hymen  (36)  oft  appear  125 

In  saffron  robe,  with  ^op^r  c/^ar, 


109.  Serrants    hired    by  the   day ; 

finish. 

110.  Flops ;  clumsy  demon. 

111.  Extended ;  hearthstone's  space. 

112.  Warms ;  shaggy  balk. 
118.  Over-eaten ;  darts. 

114.  Morning  song. 

115.  Finished ;  stories  ;  rest ;  steal 

in  fear. 

116.  FlutteriDg ;  speedily  hushed  to 

slumb^. 

117.  Grandly  built ;  delight ;  there- 

after. 


118.  Act'iTe  bustle. 

119.  Crowds ;  nobles  brave. 

120.  Garments ;  tourneys. 

121.  Multitudes ;  brilliant. 

122.  Shed  around  effective  induce- 

ments ;  decide  upon  the  re- 
wards. 

123.  Wisdom ;  might ;  strive. 

124.  Gain ;     favour ;     delight     to 

praise. 

125.  Be  seen. 

126.  Dress ;  shining  torch. 


See  also  JPerey^s  *'  ReUques  of  Ancient  JPoetry"  vol.  ii.,  p.  202,  for  a  ballad 
on  this  subject. 

(32)  This  adjective  is  used  to  characterize  one  who  is  inert,  inactive,  lazy, 
sluggish,  heavy,  lumpish,  dull,  stupid,  clumsy,  awkward,  unwieldy,  &o. 

(&)  Chimney  (French  chenUnSe)  is  properly  the  roadway  made  for  the 
smoke  to  pass  off  by,  but  here  it  is  used  for  fireplace  or  hearth-slab. 

(34)  Matin  (French  matin,  morning.  Matins  is  the  name  given  to  the 
first  of  tbe  seven  canonical  hours  fixed  for  divine  service  in  the  Bomish 
church ',  they  were  celebrated  shortly  after  midnight. 

(85)  This  fine  figure  was  probably  suggested  by  Petrarch's  181st  sonnet, 
in  which  there  occurs  this  Hne,— 

*<  Du  begli  occhi  un  piaoer  si  caldo  piove." 
From  her  fair  eyes  such  fervent  pleasure  rains. 

(36)  Htkbk,  or  HTHSKJEirs,  was  the  deity  who  presided  over  marriage 
amone  the  Greeks.  According  to  some  writers  he  was  the  son  of  Bacchus 
and  Venus ;  and  to  others  of  Apollo  and  one  of  the  Muses ;  but  it  is  a 
more  senerally  received  opinion  that  he  was  a  beautiful  Athenian  youth,  of 
humble  birth,  who  had  conceived  an  attachment  for  a  noble  lady  of  Athens, 
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« 

And  pomp,  uadfutt,  aad  rmMH/rjf^ 
With  maoc  (37)  mod  aaUiqwe  pagmnUn^j 
.Boeh  n^i^^  A«  youthful  poets  dneam 
On  summer  eves  by  Aaunied  iiroam, 
Hien  to  tAtf  well-trod  ^tmge  omm. 
If  Jonson's  (38)  learned  4oek  (39)  be  mi, 
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1<27.  Gh^ndeur ;  banqueting ;  and  joy. 

128.  Old-fashioned  Bhovrs. 

129.  Visions ;  hnagine. 

180.  AppariUon-yisited  rirulet. 


181.  Thereafter;  eseeQentl^  euppliad 

theatre  in  a  short  time. 

182.  Classiesl  eooMdieB ;  represented. 


vrhioh  his  poyerty  and  obsooro  eondition  did  not  alkiw  him  to  arow.  Dis- 
guised in  female  attize  be  one  day  aeoom^nied  the  obgeet  of  his  affSsction  to 
the  celebration  of  a  festival  in  hoaoor  of  Oeres,  which  the  women  wero 
aooostomed  to  obserre  by  thenselyes  on  the  sea-shore.  While  thus 
engaged  they  were  suddenly  seised  and  oarried  away  by  a  band  of  piratss, 
from  whose  yiolence  they  were  preseryed  by  Hymen«iis,  who  excited  his 
female  companions  by  his  example  to  massacre  the  robbers  while  they  slept. 
After  the  catastrophe  he  repaired  to  Athens  ;  and  haying  related  what  had 
happened,  he  offerad  to  restore  the  women  to  their  eoonfiy  on  eondifcion  of 
being  allowed  to  marry  the  lady  of  his  choice.  His  request  ssas  granted ; 
and  the  marriage  of  Hymeossus  proved  so  felioitoas,  that  it  afterwards 
became  the  oostom  to  invite  him  to  bless  with  his  pnsenee  all  marnage^ 
none  of  which  were  eoqpecled  to  be  fortunate  if  tins  oeBBBOny  were  omitted. 
ITestivttls  were  also  instituted  to  his  honour.  This  deiSy  is  generaUy  repre- 
sented as  a  young  man,  dressed  in  a  yeUow  robe,  holding  in  his  right  hand 
a  torcht  and  in  his  left  a  flameHSoloured  veil,  and  wearing  on  his  head  a 
ehaplet  of  roses  or  sweet  maijoium  ;  whence,  perhaps,  arose  the  pnotice  of 
crowning  people  with  flowers  on  their  wedding  day.  Hymen^appsan  to'be 
the  TktUasnus  of  the  Bomans.  He  is  represented  as  a  youth  of  &ir  com- 
plexion, crowned  with  the  AmcumeuSf  or  sw9et  mmy'oramy  osrrying  in  one 
hand  a  torch,  and  in  the  other  a  yeUow,  or  rather  flame-coloured  veil,  indioa- 
tiye  of  the  blushes  of  a  virgin. 

(37)  Mask,  or  Kasque,  a  kind  of  dramatic  performance  which  was  at  one 
time  a  favourite  form  of  private  theatricals.  They  seem  to  have  originated 
in  the  custom  of  introducing  masked  persons  representing  imagiaaiy  oha- 
racters  into  public  pageants,  processions  or  spectacles — as  in  the  *'fiEO- 
ffresses  '*  of  Queen  ^isabeth.  Gradually  a  poetic  meaning  and  a  draaEMitio 
form  were  imparted  to  these  shows,  and  at  length  they  oame  to  be  set  oif 
with  the  help  of  music,  soeneiy,  and  machinery,  and  tor  their  own  sakea 
were  represented  at  the  court,  and  in.  the  halls  of  the  nobHity,  and  nnhse 
quently  in  the  places  of  amusement  open  to  the  people.  Ben  Jonson's 
classic  taste,  and  Inigo  Jones'  mechanioal  ingenuity,  brought  them  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection ;  Beaumont  utd  Fletcher,  Shirley,  &e.,  gave  their  talents 
to  them,  and  Milton's  "  Arcades "  and  "  Gomus  "  show  how  interesting, 
poetical,  and  instructiye  they  may  be  made. 

(88)  *'  The  last  twenty-nine  years  of  Ben  Jonson*slifecoincided  with  the  first 
twenty-nine  of  Milton's.  V Allegro  was  most  probably  written.  Professor 
D.  Mssson  supposes,  prior  to  1634^  and  therefore  in  'rare  Ben's*  own  life- 
time, though  It  was  not  published  till  1645,  when  he  had  been  eight  years 
dead.    That  Milton  published  these  favourable  references  to  these  distin- 
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Or  sweeteH  Shakspere,  Famey't  child,  (40) 

Warble  his  natine  wood-notes  f0»Z<j. 

And  ever,  agaUut  eating  caret,  135 

Xap  me  in  «^  Lydian  (41)  airs. 

Married  to  immortal  verse. 

Such  ai  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce. 

In  MO^tf«,  with  many  a  toinding  bout 

or  linkid  sweetness  loni?  drawn  out,  140 

With  tram^Mi  A««c{  and  giddy  cunning  ; 

The  melting  yoiee  throng  fMuef  rwnming, 

UnUoisting  all  the  chains  that  fte 

The  hidden  soul  of  harmony ; 

]88.  Most  delightful ;  Imagination's    139.  Harmonies  ;  inyolved  turn. 


fiiTOurite. 

lS4u  Gire  musical  utterance  to ;  self- 
taught;  unrestrained. 

1S5.  Constantly,  in  opposition  to 
corroding  anxieties. 

136.  Entrance ;  pleasing ;  music. 

197.  Wedded ;  undying  poetry. 

138.  Yielding  spirit ;  penetrate. 


140.  United  pleasantness;  continued. 

141.  Oladsome  care ;  ooyish  skill 

142.  Heart- hushing  ;  artful  intrica- 

cies passing  with  ease. 

143.  Disentangling ;  hold  in  subjeo* 

tion. 

144.  Unknown  essence ;  music. 


guisfaed  dramatists,  while  his  party  was  so  averse  to  theatrical  performances^ 
that  in  1648  the  Long  Parliament  absolutely  suppressed  such  amusements* 
•hows  that  he  did  not  sympathize  with  the  extreme  portion  of  his  fellows." 
(89)  "  The  actors  in  Tragedy  always  wore  a  boot  called  eothumus,  which 
reached  halfway  up  the  leg,  and  sometimes  slmost  to  the  knees,  with  a  Teiy 
thick  sole  to  increase  the  apparent  stature  of  the  performer.  The  actors  in 
Comedy  alw^s  wore  a  thin  slipper  called  soecus  j  and  hence  Cothumoa 
ttuskim)  and  Soccus  (sock)  are  employed  figuratively  to  denote  respectivdiy 
Tragedy  and  Comedy .*'~Pr^.  WiiUam  Ramsay's  **  Soman  Antiquities^* 
p.  866. 

(40)  This  is  an  aQusire  phrase,  borrowed  from  Shakspere's  self: — 

*'  A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashions  planted. 
That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain, 
One  whom  the  music  of  his  own  Tain  tongue 
Both  rarish  like  enchanting  harmony ; 
A  man  of  complements,  whom  Right  and  Wxo^g 
Haye  chose  as  umpire  of  their  mutiny. 
This  ehild  of  Fancy,  that  Armado  bight,**  ftc. 
We  owe  this  suggestion  to  Br.  Maguire,  who  in  reference  to  this  passsge 
says,  **  The  mirthful  man  desires  to  »ee,  at  Court,  masks — in  which  Ben 
Jonson  excelled,  and  in  the  theatre  his  learn ''d  comedies ;  and  as  the  courtly 
pageantry  summons  before  him  romantic  visions,  then  to  the  stage  he  goes 
to  see  those  poetic  dreams  on  summer  eves  embodied  by  the  fanciful 
creations  of  Bhakspere,  sweetly  singing  free  forest  ditties,  warbling  without 
any  other  source  of  inspiration  than  the  sylvan  scene  around,  notes  natiTO 
to  himself,  and  equally  native  to  the  wood — the  hoscaresee  iueulte  avene  of 
Tasso.  (Gier.,  Lib.  vu.,  6.)  The  reference  in  "  L*  Allegro  "  is  almost  by  name 
to  '*  Midsummer  Night's  Bream." 

(41)  Ljdia  was  an  early  seat  of  Asiatic  civilization,  and  exerted  a  reaej 
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That  Orpheus'  (42)  self  may  heave  his  head  145 

From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 

Of  heaped  Eiysian  flowers,  and  hear 

Such,  strains  as  would  hare  won  the  ear 

145.  Lift. 

146.  BeloTcd  sleep ;  couch. 


147.  Thioklj  strewn ;  listen  to. 

148.  Musical  songs  ;  gmined. 


important  influence  on  the  Ghreeks.  The  flute  was  borrowed  finom  the 
Lydians  by  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  Bomans  from  the  Etruscans,  a  race  of 
Lydian  descent.  As  the  birthplace  of  the  oldest  wind  instrument  it  is  used 
as  a  general  name  here,  in  a  phrase  which  eridently  signifies  orohesiral 
mutie, 

(42)  0BPHXT7B.  The  son,  according  to  fiible,  either  of  (Eager,  king  of 
Til  race;  of  Thamyras  ;  or  of  Apollo  and  Calliope,  or  Polyhymnia.  Aris- 
totle and  Cicero  attribute  the  poems  which  bear  his  name  to  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher  named  Cecrops  ;  and  others  to  Onomacritus,  a  poet  who  lived 
m  the  age  of  Pisistratus.  Pausanias  and  Diodorus  Siculus  speak  of  Orpheus 
ai  a  person  equally  remarkable  for  his  uniTorsal  knowledge,  and  for  his 
talents  as  a  poet  and  musician.  Some  consider  him  to  have  introduced  and 
established  the  rites  of  the  gods  and  all  mysterious  worship  in  Greece,  to 
have  trayelled  oyer  many  regions  of  the  earth  as  a  priest  and  a  prophet,  to 
have  been  confounded  with  Linus,  Melampas,  and  Cadmus,  and  his  wife 
Eurydice  with  the  most  ancient  divinities  of  paganism ;  others  maintain 
that  the  religious  system  of  Greece  did  not  originate  with  him,  but  that  he 
very  much  contributed  to  its  formation  by  the  communication  of  the  know- 
ledge which  he  had  acquired  in  his  travels  of  the  mysteries  of  Egyptian 
superstition.  He  is  said  to  have  delivered  his  doctrines  in  verse,  and  to 
have  added  to  their  recital  the  accompaniment  of  the  lyre.  Erom  his  excel- 
lence in  playing  that  instrument,  and  the  melody  of  his  voice,  the  poets 
have  ascribed  to  him  the  power  of  taming  lions  and  tigers,  of  arresting  the 
course  of  rivers,  and  of  rendering  the  trees  and  rocks  susceptible  of  the 
charm  of  his  tones.  His  affection  for  his  wife  Eurydice,  or  Ajgriope  (who 
was  one  of  the  Dryads),  is  a  favourite  theme  among  the  poets.  While 
flying  from  Aristcsus,  the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Cyrene,  she  was 
mortally  stung  by  a  serpent.  Orpheus,  disconsolate  at  her  loss,  ventured 
to  descend  in  quest  of  her  into  the  regions  of  Pluto.  His  harp  was  there 
attended  with  its  usual  efficacy ;  inflaenced  by  its  magic  sounds^  the  wheel 
of  Ixion  ceased  to  turn,  the  stone  of  Sisyphus  to  roll,  the  vultures  to  tear 
the  heart  of  Sityus,  the  DanaSdes  to  perform  their  thankless  labour,  and 
Tantalus  to  be  afflicted  by  his  perpetual  thirst ;  the  Furies  themselves  were 
appeased,  and  Pluto  and  Proserpine  were  so  overcome  by  the  melody  of  his 
strains  that  they  agreed  to  restore  Eurydice,  provided  he  forbore  turning 
his  hea^  to  look  at  her  until  he  should  have  reached  the  extreme  confines 
of  Tartarus.  Orpheus,  in  his  impatience  to  behold  his  restored  Eurydice, 
forgot  the  imposed  injunction,  and  she  was  snatched  for  ever  from  his 
embrace.  He  endeavoured  in  vain  to  re-enter  tlic  infernal  regions ;  and  his 
sorrows  daring  the  remainder  of  his  life  admitted  of  no  alleriatiori,  but  from 
the  sound  of  his  lyre  amid  the  deepest  solitude.  His  death  is  by  some 
ascribed  to  the  Ciconian  women,  who,  irritated  at  his  resisting  their  solici- 
tations to  relinquish  bis  secluded  life,  availed  themselves  of  the  celebration 
of  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  to  execute  their  vengeance  upon  him.  It  is  stated 
that  his  lyre  and  head  were  thrown  into  the  Hebrus,  and  that  while  the  toi^ 
rent  impdled  them  towards  the  sea,  his  lyrs  still  emitted  sweet  sounds,  and 
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Of  Pluto,  (43)  to  hare  quite  set  free 

His  half-regainad  Eurjdice,  15 

These  deliahU  if  thou  canst  gwe^ 

Mirth,  with  thee  I  mecm  to  live, 

149.  Entiraly ;  at  liberty.  152.  Intend ;  de? ete  fl^sclf  to  thj 

161.  Enjojments ;  iapply*  eexrice. 

hit  tongne  nerer  ceased  to  murmur  the  name  Surjdioe.  (See  Ofid't  **  Met.," 
b.  z.  and  zi. ;  "  Georgie  *'  iF.,  451,  &c. ;  and  Storr  of  Orpheui,  or  Philoip- 
phj,  in  Lord  Bacon's  **  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,"  No.  11,  &o.) 

(43)  PxiUTO,  a  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  to  whom  Jupiter,  in  his  dirision 
of  the  Tsst  empire  of  the  Titans,  assigned  the  dominion  of  hell.     He  was 
the  first  that  introduced  the  ceremony  of  interment  of  the  dead,  and  was 
therefore  denominated  the  god  of  deaths  and  of  funerals.     Proserpine,  the 
daughter  of  Ceres,  was  his  wi£s,  and  the  queen  of  helL    Pluto  is  Tariouslj 
represented — death  in  a  car,  carrying  off  Proserpine  to  his  kingdom  of  the 
in&mal  regions :  he  has  a  serere  countenance ;  a  dark  beard ;  occasionally 
bears  on  his  head  a  yase  like  that  of  Serapis ;  has  keys  in  his  hand,  to  indi- 
cate that  whoever  enters  his  kinedom  can  nerer  return ;  and  either  holds  a 
&rk  with  two  prongs,  denoting  nis  wrath  againat  the  souls  of  the  wicked, 
or  a  spear  or  sceptra,  with  which  he  welcomes  yirtuous  spirits  into  Elysium 
(the  latter  as  symbolical  of  goodness  and  the  economy  of  ProTidenoe) ; 
being  equally  the  attributes  of  sll  the  dirinities.    Pindar  describes  him  as 
conducting  the  shades  with  a  rod  like  that  of  Mercury ;  sometimes  as 
oarrying  a  sword,  which  he  once  employed,  at  the  entreaty  of  Jupiter,  to 
deliTcr  Admetus  from  the  unjust  yenfeance  of  Aoastus.    At  other  times  he 
is  seated  on  an  antique  oar,  drawn  oy  four  black  and  furious  horses,  to 
which,  by  different  authors,  the  following  names  are  assigned : — Nonius, 
2Bton,  Orpheus,    Nyetens,    Alastor,  Ametheus,  Abastor,    Abetor,  and 
Metheos.    In  some  repreeentationB  Pluto  appears,  with  Proserpine  at  his 
left  handy  seated  upon  a  throne  of  ebony  and  sulphur,  bene&feii  which  are 
the  sources  of  the  riTers  Lothe^  Cocy  tus,  Phlegethon,  Acheron,  and  Styx  | 
while  around  him  are  the  Fates,  the  Furies,  the  Harpies,  and  the  dog  Oer- 
bcros.    The  helmet  with  which  the  head  of  this  cod  is  usually  covered 
was  fabricated  and  presented  to  him  by  the  Qyo&ps,  during  the  war 
between  the  £ods  and  the  giants,  and  had  the  property  of  rendering  its 
wearer  invisible.     By  the  aid  of  this  piece  of  armour  he  carried  away 
Proserpine  i  and  while  wearing  it  the  name  of  Orous  (dark)  was  partieu- 
lariy  applied  to  him.    This  helmet  was  worn  by  Minerva  in  her  attack 
upon  Mars.    From  a  belief  of  the  inflexibility  of  Pluto  and  the  infernal 
deities,  few  temples  were  erected  to  their  honour ;  and  the  worship  paid  to 
them  was  attended  with  ceremonies  calculated  to  increase  the  awe  which 
th^  inspired.    The  sacrifices  of  Pluto  weve  always  observed  in  the  night  f 
ana,  contrary  to  usual  oustom,  it  was  deemed  udawful  for  the  priests  or 
people  to  eat  any  part  of  the  offered  animal.    The  cypress  and  naroiisus 
were  ssored  to  mm,  as  also  whatever  (the  number  two  being  of  this  oharao- 
ter)  was  considered  inauspicious ;  and  of  the  parts  of  the  body  (every  one 
of  whioh  was  saered  to  some  divinity ;  vis.,  the  head  to  Jupiter,  the  eyes  to 
ICnerva,  or  Cupid,  the  ohest  to  Neptune,  the  ear  to  Mnemosvne,  the  for^ 
head  to  Genius,  the  knees  to  Mercy,  the  eyebrows  to  Juno,  the  fingers  to 
Minerva^  the  feet  to  Mercury,  the  right  huid  to  Faith,  &o.),  the  bMk  was 
oonsecrated  to  Pluto. 
1868.  2h 
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LITERATUBE  OF  ENGLAND; 

BIOGBAPHICA.L,  CHBONOLOOIOAL,  CBITIOAL,  BTO. 

TjlBLb  IV  — Imaoiwativb  Wbitbbs  (1600—1700). 
NiuMM  amd  DaUt,  Eventi  and  Workt, 

16    THoicAfl  Otwat        )     ^^  ®^  •  Clmroh  of  England  clergyman; 
1  Si     ififtT  I  ^<>™  »*  Frotton,  near  Midhurst,  Sussex ;  edu- 

1001—1000.  J  ^^  ^^  -Winchester,  and  at  Christ  Church, 

Oxon,  hut  left  without  taUng  a  degree,  1671.  In  London  he  took  to  the 
stage,  but  failed  as  an  actor ;  whereupon  he  became  a  playwright,  and  pro- 
duced "  Alcibiades,"  1676 ;  «  Don  Carlos,"  1676 ;  '*  Friendship  in  Fashion," 
1678 }  *<  Caius  Marius  and  the  Orphan,"  1680 ;  **  The  Soldier  of  Fortune," 
1681 ;  and  '*  Venice  Preseryed,"  1682.  He  receired  a  comet's  commission 
and  went  to  Flanders  in  1678,  but  on  the  disbandment  of  his  regiment  he 
resumed  dramatic  authorship.  He  was  dissolute  and  extravagant,  and  he 
endured  much  poverty  and  neglect^  and  the  misery  arising  from  debt.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  choked  by  a  morsel  of  bread  eaten  in  the  haste  of  hun- 
ger, but  the  more  authentic  statement  is  that  he  died  of  fever  brought  on 
by  &tigue. 

16.      JOHK  Phxues,       1 «  ?^^  °^^^''-  ,^^^}^  ^^  Archdeacon  of 
,«M/5    iSnft  C  Salop  and  rector  of  Bampton,  where  the  poet 

lo/o— i/uo.  ^^^    ^^^      Educated    at   Winchester,    and 

entered  Christ  Church,  Oxon,  1694,  to  study  medicine.  In  1703  **  The 
Splendid  ShiUing  "  appeared ;  in  1705  "  Blenheim ;"  and  in  1706  <*  Cider." 
He  was  a  good  botanist,  and  well  versed  in  natural  history.  In  his  early 
mock  heroic  he  mimics  Milton's  style,  and  in  the  two  later  poems  he 
imitates,  if  not  the  strength,  elevation,  or  poetry,  at  least  the  '*  resounding 
line  "  of  the  Paradisaic  Wd. 

IT       Trtww  Wrrvnv         )     ^°  ®^  Henry  Lord  Wilmot,  subsequently 

-R-J^nfT^J^L      (fi»*  Earl    of  EochcBter;  bom  at  Ditohley, 

1647-1^?  \  Oxfordshire ;  entered  Wadham  College,  1669, 

)  and  at  the  ageof  fourteen  was  made  K.  A.  by  Lord 
Clarendon ;  travelled  in  France  and  Italy ;  became  attached  to  the  court  of 
Charles  II.,  and  was  appointed  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  and  comp- 
troller of  Woodstock  Park.  In  1665  he  served  under  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, and  behaved  bravely  at  Bei^gen.  For  the  abduction  of  Miss  Mallet, 
a  young  heiress,  whom,  however,  he  afterwards  married,  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower.  He  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  learned,  as  he  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  depraved,  of  the  nobility.  Worn  out  vrith  excess  and 
voluptuousness,  he  became  concerned  about  the  future^  and  Bishop  Burnet 
says  became  a  sincere  convert  to  Christianity  before  his  death,  agea  34. 

Son  of  James  Dillon,  third  Barl,  and  Elisa- 
beth Wentworth,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
under  whom  he  was  educated  at  his  peat  in 
Yorkshire.  He  was  sent  to  Caen,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  Bochart,  and  then  travelled  in  Italy.  Betuming  to  "Eng- 
land  at  the  Bestoration,  he  was  made  master  of  a  band  of  pensioners,  and 
master  of  the  horse  to  the  Duchess  of  York.  He  married  Lady  Frances, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington  and  widow  of  Colonel  Courtenay.  He 
projected  a  society  for  the  purification  and  refinement  of  the  English 
Janguage. 


18.  WXHTWOETHDIXiXiOV, 

Earl  of  Boscommon, 
1683—1684. 
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19.  G.0110K  Sahdtb,  K^  t^'- ^Z^  ^^' ^^^  "l 
-tmpjfj  laxoA  ^^ork,  bom  at  Bishopthorpe ;  educated  at 
xo//  1040-*.  J  Oxford ;  traveUed  in  the  East,  and  published 
an  account  of  his  joumejings  in  1615 ;  went  to  America,  and  succeeded  his 
brother  as  treasurer  of  Virginia,  where  he  completed  his  translation  of  Oyid*s 
"  Metamorphoses."  His  other  translations  were  the  Psalms,  1636  ;  Job, 
Ecolesiastes,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Song  of  Solomon,  1642 ;  Grotius's 
tngedyot  << Christ's  Passion,*'  1639;  and  "Songs  selected  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments."  He  exercised  a  good  influence  on  the  yersifioation 
of  our  literature. 
4n      Taws  aorvrtev        )      Bom  ju  lioudou ;    cdncated  at  Merchant 

1^4-1^6  [  ^*^"*  ^^^^*  ^^'  ^°^^*^  College,  Oxford,  and 

)  afterwards  went  to  Cambridge.  Having  become 
curate  of  St.  Alban's,  he  resigned,  on  adopting  the  Bomish  faith,  and  un- 
successfully taught  a  school.  He  remoTed  to  London,  and  commenced 
authorship,  and  wrote  about  forty  dramas,  some  school  books,  and  ser eral 
poems.  He  joined  the  Boyalists,  but  under  the  Protectorate  resumed  his 
scholastic  labours.  He  was  burned  out  of  his  house  in  Fleet  Street  in  the 
Great  Pire,  and  he  and  his  wife  died  on  the  same  day. 

21.  SibJohkSucklikg,?p^^"?,**  Y^'^uS  ^'^^^^>  educated  at 
1609—1641  i  ^'^^^^^^S® '» trarelled  abroad ;  jomed  the  army 

3  of  Oustavus  Adolphus,  and  on  his  return  from 
the  wars  became  a  courtier  and  man  about  town.  He  equipped  a  troop  of 
horse  at  his  own  expense  on  behalf  of  the  king,  but  acquired  greater  grief 
than  glory  from  its  seryices  ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament  for 
Bramber ;  joined  in  a  plot  for  the  rescue  of  Strafford,  and  fled  to  France, 
where  he  most  probably  died. 
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life,  and  sat  in  Parliament  for  Chipping  Wycombe  in  Charles  l.*s  first  house, 
and  for  Amersham  in  his  third.  He  was  a  member,  not  only  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  as  well  as  of  its  predecessor.  He  opposed  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  House  during  the  oiyil  war,  and  in  1643  was  arrested  as  participator 
in  a  plot  on  behalf  of  the  king.  By  the  betrayal  of  his  friends  he  escaped 
from  death,  though  he  was  heavily  fined  and  exiled.  Cromwell  allowed  him 
to  return  to  England,  and  he  thanked  him  in  yerses  superior  to  those  with 
which  he  neet^  the  Bestoration  of  Charles.  His  ScioharUsa  was  Lady 
Dorothea  Sidney,  and  his  Amoret,  Lady  Sophia  Murray.  He  married  about 
1640  Miss  Mary  Bresse,  or  Breaux,  as  his  second  wife, — his  first,  Ann  Banks, 
haying  died  about  1630.  He  was  one  of  the  best  speakers  in  Parliament,  in 
which  he  held  a  seat  to  the  last,  and  in  which  he  took  an  active  shara  in  the 
debates  till  dose  on  the  Beyolutionary  period. 

Ififlfl    lfifi7  I  °^^  Alton,  in  iiampinire ;  eaucated  as  uoi- 

)  mere^  under  John  Greaves;  and  Magdalen 
CoUjg^  Oxon  i  entered  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  in  1613  issued  ''Abuses  Stript 
and  Whipt,"  and  was  sent  to  Marshalsea  prison.  After  hit  release  attached 
himself  to  the  Puritans,  though  he  acted  quartermaster-general  of  a  regi- 
ment in  the  campaign  of  Charks  L  against  the  Scottish  covenanters,  1639. 
He  had  the  rank  of  major  in  a  troop  he  raised  for  the  ParUament.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Boyalists  in  the  civil  war.     On  regaining  his  free- 
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dom  Im  WW  made  »  jwtioe  cff  the  pouM^  and  OromweU  made  him  major- 
general  <if  the  hone  and  foot  in  Sanvj,  a<ter  whioh  he  waa  made  nmtor  of 
the  atatfite  oiBee.  He  slutted  himeelf  with  perquisitee,  which  he  had  to 
leptoro  in  part  after  the  Beetoration.  The  Oon^ention  Parliament,  by  rote, 
ordoed  him  to  be  impruoned  aa  anthor  of  **yox  Tolgi,*'  of  whioh  he  at 
firit  denied  bat  allerwarda  oonfeaeed  the  authorship.  He  was  kept  in  the 
TMrer  with  oontiderable  etriotnese,  but  managed  to  nee  his  pen  in  prison. 
He  dnd  near,  and  waa  buried  in  SaToy  ohnroh. 

SpUoms  of  Oniical  Opimont. 
16.  **  Of  six  tragedies  and  four  comedies,  written  by  Otway.  his  tragedies 
of  'The  Orphan,'  and  'Venice  Proserred,'  still  sustain  his  fiime  and 
popularity  as  the  most  pathetic  and  tear-drawing  of  our  dmmatists.  Their 
Boentionsnees  has  necessarily  banished  his  comedies  from  the  stage.'* — 
G.  L,  Oraik,  "  There  is  something  much  nearer  [than  in  Nelson  Lee's 
dramas]  to  a  reriTal  of  the  ancient  strength  of  feeling,  though  alloyed  by 
fidse  sentiment  and  poetic  porerty,  in  '  The  Orphan '  and  '  Yenice  Pr»> 
serred'  of  the  unhappy  Otway." — W",  Spalding,  "They  hare  both  a  deep 
pathos,  springing  from  the  intense  and  unmerited  distress  of  women ;  bom, 
especially  the  latter,  bare  a  dramatic  eloquence,  rapid  and  flowing,  with  less 
of  turgid  extrayagance  than  we  find  in  Otwaj^s  contemporaries,  and 


times  with  Tery  graceful  poetry." — HaUam. 

16.  **  John  Philips's  *  8plen<JKd  Shilling  '  makes  the  fame  of  this  poet ;  it 
is  a  lucky  thought  happily  executed."— TT.  HazlUt.  «*The  poet  of  the 
English  Vintage '  Cider."* — Maeomlay,  **  Author  of  the  mock-heroic  poemof 
'The  Splendid  Shilling*  (published  in  1708),  and  also  of  a  poem  in  two 
books,  in  serious  blank  Terse,  entitled  '  Cider,'  which  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  good  practical  treatise  on  the  brewing  of  that  drink."  "  What  he 
aims  at  imitating  or  appropriating  is  not  what  is  called  the  language  df 
nature,  but  the  sweU  ana  pomp  of  Milton." — Q.  L.  Oraik,  "  He  displays 
skill  in  the  management  of  his  plots,  but  Very  little  in  the  delineation  of 
oharaoter.**-— Dr.  Denham. 

17.  '*  Boehester  as  a  wit  is  first-rate ;  but  his  ianey  is  keen  and  caustie, 
not  light  and  pleasing,  like  Suckling's  or  Wallei's.  His  Tersee  cut  and 
sparkle  like  diamonds." — W.  SoMlUt,  **  Boehester,  endowed  by  nature 
with  considerable  and  varied  genius,  might  hsTe  raised  himself  to  a  higher 
place  than  he  hold8."-^^a2/am.  "There  is  immense  strength  and  preg- 
nancy of  exprssaion  in  some  of  the  best  of  his  compositions,  carelesa  md 
nnfinished  as  they  are." — G,  L.  Oraik. 

18.  **  Roscommon  excelled  chiefly  as  a  translator ;  his  Horaob's  list  of 
Poetry  is  unique  as  a  specimen  of  fidelity  and  felicity." —  IF.  BaxHit,  **  It 
was  a  strsngely  pregnant  evidence,  both  of  narrowness  in  thought  and  of 
dnlness  of  ear  to  the  higher  tones  of  the  lyre,  that  one  of  the  most  famooi 
poems  of  the  day  should  haye  been  an  <  Essay  on  Translated  Verse.'  The 
author,  Lord  Boscommon,  was  honourably  dittinguiahed  by  the  morsl 
purity  of  his  writings." — ^faiding,  **  Roscommon,  one  of  the  best  for 
harmony  and  oorreetness  of  langusge,  has  little  rigour,  but  he  nerer  oflbnds, 
and  Pope  has  justly  praised  his  untpotUd  hajft^^^ffaUam, 

19.  ^'The  writing*  of  Sandys  are  simpie,  earnest,  and  derouti  fait 
travels  are  learned  without  pedantry,  and  oironmstantial  without  being 
tedious." — G,  L,  Oraik,  ^n\B  travela  are  distinguished  by  erudition, 
sagacity,  and  a  lore  of  truth,  and  are  written  in  a  pleasant  style." — fm*. 
**He  oomes  ao  sear  the  seoao  of  hia  author  [Orid]  that  nothing  ia  loit; 
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no  tpirite  of»ponto  in  the  deoanting  of  it  into  Bngliih  j  and  if  ihan  te 
■nj  Mdiment  it  it  left  behind.*'— £a»yftaiiie. 

20.  **  Shirley  wm  de6oient  inimaffiution ;  he  bad  a  Tigoroui  ^raap  of  the 
elementt  of  nature^  bat  lacked  the  uooltj  of  refining  them  for  ma  porpoM. 
An  opolent  fancy,  unoontrolled  b^  a  raperintending  taate^  freqaently  led 
him  to  OYeriay  bu  lines  with  lieh  tmagea,  that  pnaied  bevri^  vpon  them. 
Hie  incidental  lyriea  are  eombrooa ;  and  his  poems  are  generally  wanting  in 


grace  and  delioaoy.  But  notwithstanding  these  dednetions^  his  V^m 
abonnd  with  passagea  of  exquisite  beauty  and  tenderness.  .  .  .  iue 
is  masooUna^  eneigetic,  and  eznberant.**— Dr.  DenAoM.     ^Sbirlegf 


ciaima  a  place  amoogit  the  worthiea  of  this  period,  not  so  moob  for  aaiy 
transcendent  gsnius  in  himself,  as  that  he  was  the  last  of  a  great  race,  all  of 
whom  spoke  neaiiy  the  tame  langnage,  and  had  a  set  of  nSral  feelings  ani 
aotiona  in  oonunon.'* — C,  Lamb.  **  Shirley  has  no  originality,  no  moe  m 
eonceiTing  or  delineating  character,  little  of  pathoe,  and  lesa  perfaue  el 
iriL'^^Smllmm. 

21.  *'  One  of  the  moet  piqoant  and  attvactiTe  of  the  minor  poeta.  Be 
has  fancy,  wit,  humonr,  deseriptiTe  talent,  the  highest  elegance^  perfect  eaas^ 
n  femiliar  styles  and  e  pleasing  Tersifloation.*'  **  His  genins  waa  confined 
entirely  to  the  light  and  agieeabW— ^oeiiM.  **  BacUing,  who  is  the 
anthor^of  a  small  collection  of  poems,  as  well  aa  of  four  plays,  has  none  of 
the  pathos  of  LoTclsce  [author  of  '•  Luoasta,"  Ao.,  16401  or  Oarew,  but  he 
eqnnla  them  in  fluency  and  natural  grace  of  manner,  and  he  has  beeidea  n 
rorightliness  and  buoyancy  whiob  is  all  his  own."  '*An  adherent  to  the 
rnaah  school  of  propriety  and  pieoition,  some  of  his  happiest  eifations  eve 
remarkable  for  a  ooraUdity  and  impetuositr  of  manner  whioh  has  nothing 
fineign  about  it,  but  is  altogether  Bnglish.' —G'.  L.  Oraik, 

22.  **  Waller  belonged  to  the  same  class  n  Suekling— 4he  sportire^  the 
spaiUing,  the  poliehed,  with  fenoy,  wit,  elegance  of  st^ls,  and  easiness  of 
Tevsifloation  at  his  command.  Poetary  was  the  plaything  of  his  idls  hours.** 
-^MoMiiii.  **  Waller^s  poetry  is  ficee  from  all  mere  TCtbiage  and  emplj 
aoond ;  if  he  rarelr  or  nerer  strikse  a  very  powerful  note,  there  is,  at  lea^ 
always  something  ror  the  fancy  or  the  understanding  as  wril  as  for  the  ear  in 
what  he  writes.  He  abounds  also  in  ingenious  thoughts,  which  he  dressss 
to  the  best  adrantage,  and  exhibits  with  great  tranaparenoy  of  tt^le."  "  He 
had  a  decorative  and  illuminating,  but  not  a  trantforming  imagmation."— 
0.  L.  Ormik.  *<  Waller  has  a  more  uniform  deganoe,  e  more  sure  facittty 
and  happineat  of  expreeeion,  and,  aboTC  all,  a  greater  exemption  from  glaring 
firalts,aiieh  as  pedantiy,extraTaganoe,  concmt,  quaintnees,  obscurity,  ungmrn* 
matioal  end  unmeaning  constructions,  than  any  of  the  Oaroline  era."  "  la 
hie  amorons  poetry  he  has  little  paasion  or  senribtlity ;  but  he  is  nerer  fiee 
mid  petulant,  never  tedious,  ana  nerer  absurd." — Emilam,  "A  Tain  and 
■asple  though  a  witty  man."— JBiiAep  Berastf.  **The  general  character  of 
hie  poetry  is  elMance  and  gaiety,  ^e  it  never  pathetic,  and  very  nml7 
8nblime."--lV.  8.  Jokmiom,  "Waller  may  be  said  to  ham  wioneht  with 
the  fineet  |old,  and  to  b«Te  brought  flligr^  to  perfection."— Dr.  J.  SdL 

28.  **  His  unaiBwted  diction,  even  now,  has  scarcely  a  stain  of  age  upon  it^ 
bat  flowe  on,  ever  ficesh  and  tranaparent,  like  a  pebbled  riU."  **Soine,atleaiiL 
of  hie  politioal  pieeea  are  very  remarkable  for  their  rigour  and  terevMM. 
-^a.  L,  Ormik,  **  Withen,  best  known  in  his  own  time  ae  a  controreniil 
writer  on  the  side  of  the  Puritans,  wrote,  principally  in  early  life,  poona 
whiah  are  amongst  the  meet  pleasing  in  our  language,  delicately  ianetftiti 
and  alwaya  pnie,  both  in  taste  and  in  monla.**— IT.  Spalding.  **  A  poel 
of  comparatively  little  power." — Hatlitt. 
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Ahbwxbs  to  Questiohs^ 

754.  Id  a  work  published  by 
Messrs.  Bemroee  and  Sons,  Loudon 
and  Derby,  entitled  **  Bnglisb  States- 
men," by  T.  E.  Kebbel,  M.A., 
*<  James  F."  will  find  ten  sketches 
of  men  who  haye  ruled  the  destinies 
of  Europe  since  the  peace  of  1815. 
Among  these  occur  the  names  of 
BuBsell  and  Derby,  Gladstone  and 
Disraeli.  A  sketch  of  Disraeli  ap- 
pears in  the  OoA;,  a  magazine  issued 
by  Messrs.  Houlston  and  Wright. 
**  Debrett's  House  of  Commons"  is 
raluable  for  the  biographical  parti- 
colars  it  contains,  not  only  of  the 
great  lights  of  the  state,  bat  the  less 
and  least.  Almost  every  magazine 
has  of  late  been  engaged  in  treating 
of  Gladstone^  and  some  of  them  of 
Mr.  Bright.— a.  W.  H. 

758.  With"S.W.Young's"expla. 
nation  of  Macbeth*s  question,'*  Which 
of  you  have  done  this  ?  "  (set  iii., 
scene  4)  I  do  not  feel  satisfied.  I 
oannot,  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  afiair,  yery  well  understand  how 
it  can  be  supposed  Macbeth  ima- 
gines Banquo*s  ghost  to  be  a  "mere 
trick,"  or  a  "made-up  apparition." 
What  is  intended  by  the  question  is 
yery  probably — "Which  of  you  have 
done  this  (murder)  ?"  There  are  sey- 
eral  points  which  £syour  this  yiew. 
(1)  Macbeth  knew  that  Banquo  was 
murdered,  and  at  once  concluded 
that  the  appearance  was  Banquo's 
ghost : — 

"  The  times  haye  been 
That,  when  the  braina  were  out,  the 

man  would  die, 
And  there  an  end;   but  now  they 

liie  again. 
With   twenty  mortal   mwrdert  on 

their  crowns. 
And  push  us  from  our  stools." 

"ifoeMk" 


(2)  Macbeth  naturally  supposes  that 
the  whole  company  can  see  the  ghost, 
and  that,  from  its  bloody  appearance, 
they  must  ineyitably  conclude  he 
has  been  foully  dealt  with,  and  wish- 
ing to  remove  all  suspicion  from  him- 
self, and  to  throw  it  on  some  one 
else,  asks,  "  Wiiich  of  you  haye  done 
thut"  (3)  Macbeth's  after  asser- 
tion to  the  ghost, — 
"  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it  [t.^., 
the  murder] ;  neyer  shake 

Thy  gory  locks  at  mc." 
The  seat  which  the  ghost  oocupiea  is 
for  the  occasion  Macbeth's  appointed 
seat.  To  Macbeth's  words,  "The 
table  is  full,"  Lenox  replies, "  Here's 
a  place  resenred,  sir."  And  on  Mac- 
beth's turning  to  take  the  seat  he 
finds  it  occupied  by  the  ghost  of 
murdered  Banquo ;  hence  he  exdaims, 
"Which  of  you  haye  done  tkief" 
But  conscience  does  not  permit  him 
to  use  the  too  suggestiye  word  which 
might  imply  a  foregone  knowledge. 
Besides,  the  horror  is  heightened  by 
the  use  of  a  definite  word  m  an  ind»> 
finite  sense. — T.  H. 

759.  J.  T.  F.  has  asked  a  ques- 
tion which  may  give  rise  to  state- 
ments inyiting  controyersy.  Msr- 
riage,  in  S(aripture,  is  alleged  to 
be  not  only  a  divine  institution, 
but  is  represented  as  a  civil  con- 
tract. It  seems  to  be  designed  by 
Providence  to  be  right  that  one  man 
and  one  woman  should  bear  the 
definite  relations  of  husband  and 
wife  from  the  natural  equality  in 
the  number  of  the  sexes,  and  from 
the  similarity  of  nature  otherwise 
than  sexual,  given  to  all  human 
creatures.  Marriage  commends  it- 
self for  its  benefidality  in  domestio 
comfort;  the  proper  upbringing  of 
children ;  the  distribution  of  nunilies 
under  due  rastraint  and  govemmant ; 
the  psraiaaanqy  of  rsatdnoe^  and 
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the  moTttl  effect  that  produ(.*eB  ;  the 
encouragement  of  industry ;  and 
the  progresa  of  individuals  and  to- 
jpietj.  We  can  scarcely,  therefore, 
suppose  it  could  be  without  Tisible 
sanction  and  proper  farm.  The 
commonness  of  the  relationship  of 
hoaband  and  wife  is  amply  demon- 
strated in  Scripture.  In  Buth  ir. 
we  have  something  yery  like  a  public 
marriage  ceremony ;  and  allusions 
to  marriage  ceremonies  are  frequent 
in  Scripture  —as  betrothal,  "  duty  of 
of  marriage"  (Exod.  xzi.  10),  pre- 
paration of  bride  for  bridegroom, 
consent  of  relatives,  witness,  &c., 
all  of  which  suppose  or  imply  cere- 
monial; as  do  also  the  words 
«  espousals,"  "  diToroe,"  "  harlotry," 
neither  of  which  could  exist  unless 
marriaj^e  were  ceremonial,  and  the 
rule  of  life  and  society. — S.  O.  M. 

760.  A  notice  of  the  late  Rev.  G. 
Croly,  LL.D.,  Ijearing  the  signature 
of  *<Q.  S.,"  appeared  in  the  SrUith 
CotUrocersiaiUtf  January,  1861, 
pp.  89—46.  The  biographical  dic- 
tionaries contain  brief  notices  of  him, 
but  we  know  of  no  life  of  the  mul- 
tifariously learned  rector  of  St. 
Stephen's,  Walbrook,  nor  do  we 
know  of  any  complete  edition  of 
his  works.  This,  we  should  think, 
would  be  a  rather  difficult  publica- 
tion to  float ;  for  his  works  include 
prophetic  interpretations,  biography, 
criticism,  sermons,  speeches,  dog- 
matic treatises  in  theology,  satire, 
tragedies,  comedies,  tales,  noTcls, 
histozj,  &c.,  so  that  besides  being 
Tolnminous  they  are  heterogeneous. 
It  seems  a  most  unfair  treatment 
of  BO  distinguished  a  Conservative, 
that  Dr.  Croly  should  have  been  left 
almost  memoriallesa  by  the  period- 
icala  of  his  own  party. 

762.  F,  a.  will  probably  find 
enough  said  on  the  subject  of  his 
query  in  our  forthcoming  pap>er, 
**  Auguste  Comte :  the  Positive 
Philoeopby — Critical."  Meanwhile 
we  may  note  that  in  a  note  to  the 
intereeting  "  Personal  Prefisoe  "  pre- 
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fixed  to  the  sixth  volume  of  ^  The 
Course    of   Positive    Philosophy" 
p.  xxxyi,  distinctly  affirms,  "  I  haye 
never  r^,  in  any  language,^  Yico, 
Kant,   Herder,  nor  Hegel,  &c.    I 
know    their    various    works    only 
through    certain    indirect    reports 
and  some  yery  insufficient  extracts." 
If   F.  G.   wishes    to    pursue    the 
subject  farther,  at  present  he  may 
read  with  advantage  the  "  History  of 
the  Positive  Philosophy,"  in  chaps^ 
iii. — vii.  of  M.  £.  Lettre's  '*  Auguste 
Comte — ^the  Positiye   Philosophy," 
second  edition,  where  the  course  of 
thought  is  traced  through  Turgot, 
Kant,  Condorcet,  Saint-Simon,  Bor- 
din,  to  Comte.    Br.  J.  H.  Bridges, 
of  Bradford,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guiahed  of  the  British  disciples  of 
Comte,  in  his  lectures  on  "France 
under  Richelieu  and  Colbert,"  de- 
liyered    before    the    Philosophical 
Institution  of  Edinburgh  in  1866, 
says  fi?om  Descartes  "more   than 
from  any  other  man  we  can  trace 
the  two  great  intellectual  moyen^ents 
of   the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries — the   critical    philosophy 
(Kant's)   and  the    positive    philo- 
sophy   (Comte's^;    the    first,    ex- 
posing the   weakness   of  all  such 
beliefs    as  from   their   nature   are 
insusceptible  either  of  proof  or  dis- 
proof, thus  demarcated  the  knowablo 
from  the  unknowable,  and  fixed  the 
limits  within  which  it  is  alone  useful 
for  the   human   intellect  to  exert 
itself;    the    second,    building    up 
within  these  limits  a  new  structure 
of  scientific  conviction,  formed  a  far 
securer  basis  than  has  eyer  existed 
before  for  the  social  and  moral  rela- 
tions of  man ;  opened  a  newer  and 
wider  sphere  for  his  primeval  in- 
stincts of  loye,  of  reverence,  and  of 
duty"  (p.  173).— S.  N. 

764.  Does  our  esteemed  Bristolian 
friend,  O.  D.,  insinuate  his  accusa- 
tion against  the  conductors  of  the 
British  Contravernalifi  speaking  ad- 
visedly with  their  lips?  There  did  • 
appear  in  the  second  yolume  of  this  ^ 
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leriftl  •  debvte,  eonnitiBg  of  four 
•rtiolet  on  either  aidOi  bmring  Ihe 
IMe^^'Boet  the  DiTine  Trinity  of 
Father,  Bon,  and  Holj  Spirit  exiit 
in  the  Person  of  oar  liord  Jesna 
CSaistF  **  which  aeema  to  na  to  be  » 
dalwting,  not  an  ignoring  of  this 
qoeation.  It  ia  not  the  eaatom  with 
uiem  to  ahirk  anj  qoeation  which 
be  debatecL--lL  If.  A. 


gOBJIOn  ftVXXABLS   lOK  DXBASB. 


Ongfat  a  aeoolar  oath,  bearmg  the 
«inal  peaaltj  of  perjuy,  be  adopted? 


Haa  Irdaad  or  Pdand  been  wone 
gofemed? 

Oogfat  Newman  ratiier  than  Mbb- 
ning  to  have  been  the  Booian  Catholie 
Arohbiahop  of  Weatminater  f 

Waa  the  adoption  of  Christianity 
by  the  Stote  fatal  to  ita  porityP 

Would  the  anppreaaion  of  tiie 
Pope  aa  a  temponi  prinoe  be  ins- 
tiflableP 

Ought  we  have  to  an  ineonfertible 
ourrenoy  f 

Haa  there  erer  been  '^an  actaal 
apocalypse  of  trath  by  the  will  of 
God^tomanf 


ITHerors  J|oit«* 


''A  J£WM  of  General  Grant** — 
probably  as  a  candidate's  brief  for 
the  Presidency — ^ia  nearly  ready» 
from  the  pen  of  A.  B.  Siohardson, 
Oonneoticnt. 

James  Trarey  one  of  the  earliest 
BnglishadTocates  of  total  abstinence^ 
has  left  an  autobiographic  aketoh  of 
hie  life  and  labours,  a  aeriea  of  lec- 
tarea  on  temperance,  and  a  aom  of 
£100  to  found  a  price  eaaay  fund  on 
the  fundamental  prindplM  of  te^ 
totaliam. 

James  Henry  Dixon,  now  rssident 
ia  Plorsttce,  has  in  the  prees  a 
**  Selection  of  the  Ballads  of  all 
Nations,"  to  be  called  The  JUddsffe 
BaUadBook. 

Ber.  Ohrittopher  Benson,  Hulsean 
Leotursr,  Gulden  Preaoher  at  the 
Temple,  Ac.,  author  of  ''Scripture 
Difficulties,"  ''Tradition  and  Epis- 
oopacy,**  Ac.,  died  28th  ICaroh. 

Kalph  Waldo  Bmerson  lectured  in 
New  York  on  "Eloquence,**  "The 
Kan  of  the  World,**  and  "  Relation 
of  Intellect  and  Morals.*' 

J.  H.  Friswell  is  engaged  on  an 
emended  and  extended  edition  of 
«*  VamiHar  Words  **— a  dictionary  of 
fiiolations. 


J.  0.  Hotten  is  to  pablish,  fiom 
the  pen  of  an  Oxford  Graduate^ 
"  Horse  and  Foot ;  or,  Pilgrima  to 
Ptamaaaua,**  a  aatire  on  modem  poelv 
and  poetry. 

Edward  Jeaae  (b.  1780),  author 
of  "Aneedotea  of  Doga,*'  editor  of 
White*a  "  Selbome,^*  WaltQn*s 
"  Angler,**  Ac.,  died  98th  Maioh. 

M.  Adolphe  Fhmck  (b.  1809)» 
author  of  a  "  Sketoh  of  the  Hiat<»7 
of  Logic**  (1838),  "Communism 
judged  by  History  ^'  (1840),  ftc,  hM 
m  the  press  a  second  edition  of  the 
excellent  "Dictionary  of  the  Phih>- 
Bophic  Sciences,**  which  he  conducted 
(1844—1852),  which  is,  we  undar- 
akand,  re? iaed  to  the  preaent  time. 

Profeaaor  H.  Boealar,  of  Briuigen^ 
has  iasned  a  critique  on  and  Intro* 
duotion  to  "The  Wealth  of  Nations,** 
by  Adam  Smith ;  and  at  St.  Peters- 
burg  Profeaaor  W.  Beaobrasoff  hae 
publiahed  a  lecture  "  On  the  Inflaettca 
of  Economic  Soienoe  on  tho  Kodna 
Lile  of  Europe.** 

Dr.  J.  N.  oepp,  a  Bomanist  the»» 
logian,  has  issued  a  new  editioa  of 
his  "Jesus  Christs  a  Study  of  Hla 
life  and  Doctrine  in  oonneotioa  with 
the  Histoiy  of  Hmnaiiify.** 
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Two  Tolumes  of  MarchionoM  de 
Boissj's  (QuiooioH)  '*Life  of  Lord 
3jvon'^*  hare  been  issued  at  Paris. 

The  late  Ber.  0.  H.  Townshend 
has  appointed  Charles  Dickens  to  be 
his  literarj  ezeoator  in  the  publica- 
tion of  his  yiews  on  religious  topios. 

John  Crawford,  Oriental  scholar 
and  ethnologist^  died  11th  May, 
aged  86. 

Lord  Brougham,  whose  name  is 
&mous  in  almost  every  field  of  in- 
tellectual  effort,  died  8th  Maj,  in 
the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 

Yisoount  de  Cormenin,  publicist 
and  jurisconsidt,  author  of  "  Studies 
on  Farliamentaiy  Oratora/*  &c., 
himself  one  of  the  most  able  of  that 
tribe,  died  May  12th,  aged  80. 

The  SdiiUmrffh  Beview  has  for  the 
subjectof  its  opening  paper,  *'  Comte's 
Positire  Philosophy;"  and  the  Qimr- 
i&rly  opens  with  a  paper  on  "  Lord 
MacauLsT  and  his  School." 

Wm.  Morris,  author  of  "Jason,** 
has  in  preparation  a  new  poem  in 
two  parts—"  Earthly  Paradise." 

'<  Lives  of  the  English  Cardinals'* 
^rom  Brakespeare  to  Wolsey),  by 
Folkestone  Williams,  is  in  the  press. 

"Hie  Shakspere  Memorial  Xii- 
brary,*'  proposed  in  1861  by  George 
Dawson  ana  the  Shakspere  Club,  has 
been  inaugurated  at  Birmingham. 
It  has  already  acquired  by  donation 
and  purchase  "a  collection  of 
Sbakspcrian  literature  such  as  has 
nerer  been  seen  before.**  It  is 
anticipated  that  it  will  shortly  em- 
braceerery  edition  of  8hakspere*s 
works,  and  all  works,  such  as  com- 
mentaries, biographies,  criticisms, 
Ac.,  bearing  on  the  dramatist. 

An  edition  of  the  '*  English  Be- 
form  Act,**  1867,  with  notes  and  an 
index,  has  heea.  issued  by  B.  Wilkin- 
son. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  issue  a 
"  Birmingham  Shakspere.**  It 
would  be  better,  in  our  opinion,  to 
prepare  a  "TTnirersal  Shskspere,*' 
and  inrite  help  from  all  the  Shak- 
sperians  in  the  world  to  make  it  on^ 


like  its  subject,  '*  not  for  an  age,  bnt 
for  all  time.** 

Professor  Kingsley  has  gireu  a 
course  of  four  lectures  at  Cambridge 
supplementarr  to  his  course  on  "The 
Sixteenth  Century."  They  treat  of 
"  YesaUus  the  Anatomist,'*  "Bonde- 
letius  the  Naturalist,**  "  Paracelsus 
the  Alchemiati**  and  "  Buchanan  the 
Scholar.** 

An  interesting  correspondence  be- 
tween Lord  Byron  and  the  Armenian 
monks  of  St.  Lasare,  near  Yenioe, 
has  been  recently  discoTcred  in  that 
monastery.  Lord  Byron  spent  a 
considerable  time  at  St.  Lazare,  and 
cherished  a  great  affection  for  its 
monks,  to  whom  he  alludes  in 
"  Childe  Harold.** 

Lovers  of  Milton  will  be  happy  to 
hear  that  Professor  D.  Masson  has 
relinquished  the  editorial  manage- 
ment of  l£acmillan*9  Magazine.  Mr. 
Ghrove,  the  Palestine  explorer,  has 
taken  the  yacant  seat. 

A  new  series  of  the  Jaumal  of 
Philology  under  the  care  of  the 
editor  of  the  Globe  Shakspere,  is 
announced. 

"  Cayalier  and  Puritan  Song,**  by 
Professor  H.  Morley,  is  in  the 
press. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy of  Science,  18th  May,  M.J.  B. 
Dumas,  professor  of  physics,  author  of 
"  Lessons  on  Chemical  Philosophy," 
&e.,  delivered  a  eulogium  upon  the 
late  Professor  Faraday.  His  dis- 
course was  much  applauded. 

It  is  said  that  Tennyson  has  the 
Arthurian  epic  of  which  the  "  Morte 
d*  Arthur**  is  a  fragmentary  chip,  lying 
completed  among  hie  papers,  but 
that  he  is  so  anxious  regarding  the 
absolute  finish  attainable  in  it,  he 
will  not  yield  to  the  many  endeavonra 
made  to  get  him  to  publish  it. 

In  competition  for  T.  P.  Cookers 
prise  of  £100,  nineteen  dramas  hav« 
Deen  sent  in. 

Professor  D.  Sohenkd,  D.D^  has 
commenced  the  issue  in  sbiliing  pwtB» 
at  Leipsic,  of  a  Bible  T^^^ioffn. 
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T.  P.  Tohijoff  has  traoBlated 
Hegel's  «* Philosophy  of  Nature" 
into  Bustian. 

John  Payne  Collier  hasbad  printed 
"for  priyate  circulation"  a  Yomme  of 
"  Old  Popular  Songs  "  infae'simile 
of  type,  woodcats,  Ac.  ae  recently 
delivered  a  lecture  on  "The  Origin 
and  Progress  of  Street  Bsllad  Sing- 
ing," for  the  benefit  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  Maidenhead,  illustrating 
his  subject  by  extracts  from  this  work. 

Dr.  Besley,  translator  of  Aris- 
totle's "  Rhetoric,"  author  of  "  The 
Principles  of  Christian  Allegiance," 
&c.,  died  April  20. 

Thorold  Rogers,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy,  Oxford, 
is  to  edit  an  authorized  edition  of 
Mr.  John  Bright's  speeches. 

Dr.  Hampden,  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, author  of  Bampton  Lectures 
on  "The  Scholastic  Philosophy  in 
its  Relation  to  Christian  Theology  " 
(1832), "  Philosophical  Eridenoes  of 
Christianity,"  "  Lectures  on  Moral 
Philosophy,"  "  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle,"  reprinted  from  the  Encjf' 
^op€tdia  Briiannicety  the  article  on 
"  Scholastic  Philosophy  "  in  the  En- 
ejfelopadia  MelropoUtanaf  sermons, 
&0.,  died  23rd  April. 

"  Leibnitz  as  a  Metaphysical  and 
Ethical  Philosopher,"  has  been  fixed 
on  by  Mrs.  Blackwell's  Trustees  as 
the  subject  of  the  next  £26  prize. 
The  competition  is  unrestricted,  and 
a  note  to  the  "Trustees,**  addressed 
University  of  Aberdeen,  will,  we  be- 
liere,  secure  farther  information. 

Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge  has  nearly 
ready  a  memoir  of  John  Keble*  A 
selection  from  the  inedited  and  mia- 
cellaneouB  poems  of  the  lauitate  of 
"The  Christian  Tear"  is  in  the 
press,  as  is  also  his  translation  of 
"  St.  Irennus." 

"Fugitive  Poems  on  Soientiflo 
Subjects,"  selected  by  the  late  Dr. 
Daubeny,  are  to  be  issued  shortly. 

Professor  Teitoh's  memoir  of  Sir 
WHliam  Hamilton 'is  now  actually 
in  the  press. 


Professor  Leonard  Babu9,  Erlan- 
gen,  has  just  published  vol  i.  of  a 
**  Logic  and  Metaphysic,  Historio 
and  Systematic." 

M.  Louis  Gustavo  Yaperrau  (b. 
1819),  editor  of  the  "  Dictionary  of 
Contemponrios,"  has  prepared  for 
Messrs.  Hachette  and  Co.,  with  the 
aid  of  literary  and  learned  men,  a 
"  Dictionary  of  Literature,"  coutain- 
ing  articles  on  the  history,  criticism, 
and  theory  of  literary  questions  ir.  all 
literatures. 

H.  Ulrici  has  undertaken  the 
editorship  of  a  twelve- volumed  re- 
issue of  the  German  translation  of 
Shakspere's  works  by  Schlegel  and 
Tieck. 

"A  Poem**  by  George  Kliot,  is 
announced  by  Messrs.  Blackwood 
as  in  the  press.  It  is  said  to  be 
founded  on  "  a  gipsy  adventure." 

The  sum  expended  in  publishing 
thefac-eimile  of  '*  Domesday  Book  " 
has  been  £3,556,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  receipts  will  more  than  cover 
the  cost  of  its  production. 

That  indefatigable  old-book  clergy- 
man, the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  now 
of  Blackburn,  having  produced  his 
'*  Fuller's  Poems,"  and  the  anno- 
tated "  List  of  Baxter's  Works,"  now 
proposes  to  reprint,  by  his  usual 
plan  of  prifate  subscription,  "The 
Complete  Poems  of  Sur  John  Davies," 
"  Giles  Fletcher  and  Phinehaa  Flet- 
cher," and  the  "  Divine  Poems  "  of 
Thomas  Washboume. 

Bishop  Colenso  has  issued  the 
first  part  of  "The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress," translated  into  the  Zulu  lan- 
guage, and  the  second  part  is  in 
progress. 

.  *'The  Paston  Letten"  are  to  be 
issued  by  the  Early  English  Text 
Society,  under  the  care  of  H.  B. 
Wheatley. 

A  fae^emUe  series  of  reprints  of 
broadsides,  ballads,  fta,  has  been 
oommenoeda 

A  sUtue  of  *W.  C.  Btyant,  the 
poet,  is  to  be  placed  in  ttie  Central 
Park,  New  York. 
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PEEFACK 

Thouort  is  the  great  power  of  life.  Election  implies  the  exercise  of  dis- 
criminatiye  thought,  and  a  voU  is  the  practical  and  definite  registration  of 
the  decision  of  the  judgment  on  the  matter  at  issue.  There  can  be  no  genu- 
ine  choice  without  reflective  consideration,  and  the  careful  weighing  and 
1)alancing  of  all  the  qualities  that  tell  in  favour  of  and  against  the  subject 
submitted  to  the  deliberative  action  of  the  understanding  and  wiU. 

"Wisdom,  of  what  henelf  approves,  makes  choice, 
Nor  is  led  captive  bj  the  common  voice." 

To  culture  among  men,  a  wise  considerateness  in  estimating  opinions,  a 
careful  deliberation  in  the  weighing  of  arguments,  and  a  cautious  sifting  of 
statements  and  inferences  before  accepting  conclusions,  are  more  than  ever 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  rapid  and  important  changes  which  are  taking 
place  in  social,  political,  religious,  and  intellectual  life.  Dogmatic  thought 
is  always  fascinating  to  weak  and  facile  minds,  and  those  who  are  thankful 
for  being  spared  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  themselves.  The  intellect  itself 
is  too  apt  to  take  opinions  in  reliance  on  authority  or  prevalency,  without 
rigorous  investigation  and  calm  but  searching  revision,  and  without  in- 
quiring how  they  can  be  co-ordtnated  and  held  together  as  a  coherent  system. 
But  now,  when  crude  and  indigested  thought,  when  casuistic  speculations 
and  doubtful  opinions  may  seriously  affect  the  nation's  material  and  moral 
well-being,  the  need  for  practical  education  in  controversy  has  become 
more  than  ever  important. 

Public  reforms,  though  initiated  by  individual  thinkers,  are  shown  to  be 
advantageous  by  general  discussion,  and  are  brought  into  consideration  and 
prominence  by  the  tentative  efforts  of  controversialists  to  procure  a  hearing 
lor  them.  Public  grievances  have  little  hope  of  being  redressed  unless 
debate  tasks  their  advocates,  and  overcomes  their  defenders.  Hence  we 
affirm  that  critical  controversy  has  an  important  office  to  perform  in  Society, 
and  in  the  Church,  on  the  Platform  and  through  the  Press.  The  essence  of 
political  and  social  influence  is  the  formation  of  independent  judgments,  and 
these  cannot  be  formed  by  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  associations 
of  a  clique,  the  leaders  of  a  school,  the  tenets  of  a  sect,  the  opinions  of  a 
party,  or  the  hobby  of  a  favourite  politician.  He  who  contents  himself 
with  one  view  of  a  question,  or  the  averments  and  statements  of  a  speciflc 
organ  for  the  diffusion  and  inculcation  of  any  definite  opinion,  virtually  closes 
his  eyes,  shuts  his  ears,  and  refuses  to  give  reasonable  heed  to  the  means  by 
whica  the  whole  truth  on  a  question  may  become  known  to  him.  The 
larger  proportion  of  newspapers  and  periodical  publications  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  some  given  view,  and  appeal  to  the  adherents  of 
special  opinions.  Our  serial  endeavours  to  hold  an  independent  place  in 
letters  as  the  org^  of  no  party  or  creed,  but  of  genuine  critical  thought,  as 
applied  to  aU  the  debateable  questions  which  arise  in  the  course  of  reflective 
thought  and  actual  life. 

This  practical  training  of  the  mind  in  the  art  of  placing  the  arguments  in 
£avour  of,  or  opposed  to,  any  opinion  fairly  before  the  mind  side  by  side,  so 
that  their  force,  power,  consistency,  and  accuracy,  might  be  tested,  The 
JBrituh  Controverdaliat  has  been  endeavouring  to  supply,  for  many  years, 
with,  we  venture  to  say,  happy  results,  not  only  to  its  readers  but  to  the 
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public  interests  so  far  as  our  readers  Iiaye  been  concerned  in  them.  In  its 
pages  there  have  been  discussed  several  of  the  old  standing  controversies  in 
regard  to  which  every  age  has  endeayoured  to  gain  some  available  settle- 
ment, and  many  of  tne  new  and  stirring  questions  which  have  arisen  in  the 
present  time,  and  forced  themselves  into  prominency  as  the  topics  of  pre- 
vailing interest.  So  far  as  regards  these,  its  past  volumes  are  a  storehouse, 
and  a  treasury  of  reasoned  opinion  and  argumentative  inference,  and  we 
hope  that  the  present  volume  is  not  less  engrossing  in  the  merit  and  matter 
of  the  controversial  writing  it  contains,  than  those  of  its  numerous  prede- 
cessors— volumes  for  which  the  demand  has^  in  some  cases,  exhaust^  fire 
editions,  and  of  which  the  sale  continues  active  still,  though  years  hare 
passed  since  their  first  issue.  To  the  contributors,  by  whom  the  matter  has 
been  furnished  which  imparts  a  large  portion  of  its  usefulness  and  worth  to 
this  Tolume,  the  Conductors  tender  their  own  thanks,  and  they  believe  they 
mirr  assure  them  of  the  esteem  of  their  readers. 

The  interest  of  public  events,  and  the  intense  activity  of  political  agitation 
having  immediate  ends  in  view,  have,  for  a  time,  absorbed  the  attention  felt 
in,  and  given  to,  theoretical  discussions,  but  we  presume  that  our  controver- 
nal  pases  will  be  found  to  'he  fuHy  impressed  not  only  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  out  with  the  larger  interest  of  a  search  for  truth. 

Of  the  other  departments,  a  slight  notice  only  is  required.  "The 
Beviewer  "  has  narrowed  his  range,  but  extended  his  labours,  and  has  sup- 
plied several  abstracts  of  good  works,  which  should  be  useful  to  the  reader. 
"  The  Inquirer"  continues  to  give  efficient  help  to  those  in  need  of  advice 
and  in  quest  of  information,  and  we  are  happy  to  notice  its  increasing  value 
and  suggestiveness.  In  "  Our  Collegiate  Course  "  the  student  of  ''  ms  own 
land's  language"  and  literature,  is  provided  with  careful  and  elaborate 
fscts,  references,  illustrations,  and  assistance  in  connection  with  the  past, 
while  in  our  **  Literary  Notes  "  the  histoir  of  letters  in  the  present  time  is 
sketched  in  outline.  '*  The  Essayist,"  with  more  than  usual  fulness,  directs 
attention  to  life,  literature,  and  men,  and  in  the  section  entitled,  *^  Toiling 
Upward,"  exemplary  bioeraphy  has  received  some  praiseworthy  additions. 
^  The  Societies'  Section  notices  some  phases  of  associative  thought  and 
effort,  and  **  The  Topic  "  brinn  before  our  minds  some  of  the  more  imme- 
diate questions  which  have  animated  thought  from  month  to  month. 

In  tne  leading  papers  tiie  Conductors  have  had  the  aid  of  the  same  writer, 
who  has  from  its  earliest  pages  given  so  much  of  charm  and  novelty  and 
worth  to  this  serial.  His  exemphuy  fidelity  to  us,  and  his  devotion  to  the 
interests  and  instruction  of  our  readers,  renew  and  increase  our  obligations 
to  him.  On  the  whole,  we  think  that,  on  a  fair  comparison  of  the  contents 
of  the  volume  now  laid  before  the  reader  with  those  which  we  have  pre- 
viously had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  submitting  to  public  judgment,  as 
well  as  an  impartial  collation  with  its  compeers,  we  may  justiy  claim 
aooejjtance  for  this  volume  on  its  merits,  and  that  we  may  ventnre  to 
ask  its  readers  and  subscribers  to  encourage  and  promote  the  circu- 
lation of  this  magazine,  as  a  serial  helpful  and  useful  to  the  student 
engaj^  in  self-culture,  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  thoughtful 
inquirer,  and  worthy  of  the  attentive  perusal  and  study  of  all  who  delight  in 
eritioal  thought  applied  to  the  consideration  and  solution  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  that  can,  or  do,  arise  in  art,  science,  philosophy,  social 
uiiB,  poUtios,  literature,  and  religion. 
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"  An  able  and  zealooB  inquirer  after  truth.'* — J,  F,  WerrUr, 
*'  One  who,  on  any  subject  on  which  he  thinks  fit  to  write,  is  entitled  to 
a  respectful  hearing.  —tT*.  S.  Mill, 

Thb  adTOcstes  of  freedom  in  '*  the  fonnation  and  publication  of 
opinions  "  have,  as  Milton  affirms,  "  ligbt,  truth,  reason,  and  the 
practice  and  the  leamins  of  the  best  ages  of  the  world  "  on  their 
side.  The  right  of  free  thought  and  fair  discussion  may  in  our  day 
be  regarded  as  theoretically  conceded ;  and  in  some  measure,  as 
not  only  practically  allowed,  but  absolutely  provided  for  in  the 
customs  and  laws  (as  now  interpreted)  of  our  country.  Some 
thinkers  have  come  to  regard  this  right  as  a  necessity  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  race  and  the  development  within  man  of  all  the 
powers  tendinis  to  progress  he  possesses;  and  advocate  its  per- 
mission, assertion,  and  exercise  on  account  of  the  benefits  and 
advantages  that  must  ultimately  accrue  from  the  thorough  and 
fully  argued  consideration  of  ever^  question.  Others  have  risen 
to  a  higher  form  of  thought  regardmg  inquiry,  debate,  and  investi- 
gation. They  look  on  it  not  as  a  favour  to  be  taken  advantage  of, 
as  a  necessity  to  be  yielded  to,  or  a  right  proper  to  be  exercised, 
not  even  as  a  virtue  to  be  displayed,  but  most  truly  as  a  duty  to  be 
performed.  The  duty  of  impartial  inquiry  is  the  novelty  in  the 
morality  of  our  age.  These  advanced  thin  leers  in  "  enforcing  that 
neglected  part  of  morality,"  insist  on  the  constant  exercise  of  "that 
earnestness  and  that  sincerity,  that  strong  love  of  truth,  and  that 
conscientious  solicitude  for  the  formation  of  just  opimons,  which  are 
not  the  least  virtues  of  men,  but  of  which  the  cultivation  is  the  more 
especial  duty  of  all  who  call  themselves  philosophers,"  and  of  all 
those  who  would  fulfil  to  their  highest  reach  the  duties  incumbent 
on  them  as  the  worthy  inheritors  of  the  wisdom  of  past  ages  and 
the  responsible  preparers  of  the  future  of  humanity. 

In  this  Apostolate  of  dutiful  free  thought  and  impartiality  of  inves- 
tijgation  probably  no  living  man  has  exerted  so  large  an  amount  of 
directly  .formative  influence  as  "Samuel  Bailey,  of  Sheffield,"  a 
thinker  who,  almost  half  a  century  ago,  won  the  admiration  of 
Brougham  and  Mackintosh,  Bentham  and  James  Mill;  whose 
works  htive  since  stirred  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  men,  and  acted 
upon  the  thoughts  of  Molesworth  and  Ghrote,  J.  S.  Mill  and  W.  J. 
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Fox,  of  Alex.  Bain  and  John  Anaim ;  vhoBe  ohilosopliioal  writiii^ 
have  excited  to  controTeny  De  Qnincej  ana  Maceolloohy  Fezner 
and  Eraser,  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer;  and  whose  cogent  azgn* 
inents  on  the  daty  of  the  fvee  pubhcation  of  opinioos  had,  if  we  are 
not  much  mistaken,  a  considerable  effect  in  determining^  the  pro- 
moters of  I^  Westminster  Beview  to  commence  that  important 
literary  imdertaking.  As  the  adyocate  of  intellectual  liberty  he 
has  been  a  most  successful  continuator  of  the  labours  of  a  long  line 
of  master  spirits,  and  yet  has  been  so  effectiyelj  characterised  by 
originidity  that  he  may  justly  be  spoken  of  as  the  initiator  of  the 
modem  doctrine  of  mental  freedom,  in  as  much  as  he  took  up  what 
appears  to  us  now  to  be  ''  an  obyious  and  familiar  truth,  which,  till 
his  time,  had  been  a  barren  truism,  and  showed  that  it  teemed  with 
consequences."  "  It  often  happens  that  an  important  principle  is 
yaffuely  apprehended,  and  incidentally  expressed,  long  before  it  is 
reduced  to  a  definite  form  or  fixed  oy  regular  proof;  but  while  it 
floats  in  this  state  on  the  surface  of  men's  understandings,  it  is  only 
of  casual  and  limited  utility ;  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  and  some- 
times abandoned,  seldom  puzsued  to  its  consequences,  and  frequently 
denied  in  its  modifications.  It  is  only  after  it  has  been  clear^ 
established  by  an  indisputable  process  of  reasoning,  explored  in  its 
healings,  and  exhibited  in  all  its  force  that  it  becomes  of  uniform 
and  essential  senrioe;  it  is  only  then  that  it  can  be  deoisiyely 
appealed  to  both  in  controyersy  and  in  practice,  and  that  it  exerte 
ike  whole  extent  of  its  influenee  on  priyate  manners  and  pabUc 
institutionB."  It  is  because  Mr.  Bailey  has  accomplished  this 
yitalisation  of  an  old  common-place  that  one  of  his  earl^  reyiewera 
(whom  toe  guess  to  be  J.  S.  Mill)  has  giyen  the  following  enthu- 
siastic  estimate  of  his  first  production : — 

**  If  a  man  ooold  be  offered  the  paternity  of  any  comparatiyely  modem 
books  he  chose,  he  would  not  hazard  much  by  deciding  that  next  after  the 
'  Wealth  of  Nations '  he  would  request  to  be  honovmed  with  a  relationship 
to  the  *■  Essays  on  the  Formation  and  PaUioation  of  Opinions.'  It  would 
have  been  a  glorious  thing  to  hare  been  the  father  of  the  mathematleB  of 
grown  gentlemen;  to  have  saved  nations  from  frand,  by  inventing  the 
science  of  detecting  the  pillage  of  the  few  upon  the  many,  the  *  praotioal 
men '  protesting  the  while  against  its  inferonoes,  as  defaulting  parse«beax«n 
protest  against  arithmetic.  It  would  have  been  a  splendid  triumph  to  i>aTe 
sot  up  the  *  lever  which  will  move  the  world,'  and  have  originate  the  pro- 
cess of  discovery  which  heads  of  houses  are  called  on  to  prohibit,  lest 
k|iowled|e  should  become  insupportable,  and  Oxford  *  man  have  too  much 
light.'  But  next  to  this,  it  would  have  been  a  pleasant  and  an  honourable 
memory  to  have  written  a  book  so  totus  teres  atque  rotHndus,  so  finished  in 
its  parts,  and  so  perfect  in  their  union,  as  the  '  Assays  on  the  Formation  of 
Opinions.'  Like  one  of  the  great  statues  of  antiquity,  it  might  have  been 
broken  into  fragments,  and  each  separated  limb  would  have  pointed  to  the 
existence  of  some  interesting  whole,  of  which  the  value  might  be  surmised 
from  the  beauty  of  the  Bpedrnmu^^Wesiminster  Beview,  Oct.,  1829,  p.  477. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  present  in  any  brief  space  an  outline  of 
the  progress  of  thought  on  tne  subject  of  free  inquiry  and  the  right 
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and  doty  of  the  honeit  mnd  ehanteble  ntieraiioe  of  its  nnilti  front 
the  first,  the  etzliest,  and  the  most  complete,  the  all-embnioii^ 
enimciation  of  the  general  dootrine,  "  WliatBoeTer  ye  would  that 
others  shonld  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  onto  them,"  by  Him 
"  who  left  on  the  memory  of  those  who  witnessed  his  life  and  oon- 
Tersation,  such  an  impression  of  His  moral  character  that  (more 
than)  eighteen  subsequent  centuries  have  done  homage  to  Him  as 
the  Almighty  in  person/'  to  the  fine  exposition  of  the  contents  of 
the  ancient  aspiration  (ircpi  irayr^c  ti^v  kXtv^ipiav),  **  above  all  thhigs, 
liberfy,"  which  J.  S.  MiU  has  given  in  the  essay  from  which  this 
eharacteriaation  of  Jesus  Christ  is  quoted.  But  it  cannot  fa^  to 
be  profitable  to  reoal  a  few  of  those  names  which,  in  modem  times, 
hare  most  ftJly  maintained  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  soul  of  man 
in  thought,  and  have  affirmed  with  more  or  less  distinctness  man's 
right  and  duty,  under  proper  responsibility-  for  the  welfare  of 
society,  to  give  utterance  to  ids  convictions  with  frank  candour  and 
honourable  oonsiderateness. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  Pauline  adaptation  of  the  royal  law  of  kve 
to  matters  of  controversy,  and  indeed  to  aU  thought,  "  Let  every 
Haan  be  iuUy  persuaded  in  his  own  mind ;"  or  Luther's  fiery  denuD- 
oiation  of  any  attempt  "to  assail  by  force  the  enemies  of  the  truth," 
and  his  burly  assertion  of  the  sanctity  of  men's  convictions  before 
all  men ;  passing  over  the  strong  words  of  the  Swiss  reformer, 
Zwingle,  and  the  pithy  sayings  of  that  Hungarian  reformer,  Dudith, 
as  well  as  the  easy-going  indifferentism  of  Montaigne,  the  witty 
appeals  of  £rasmu8,  and  the  efiective  scarcasms  against  tyranny 
over  opinion  expressed  by  BeuohHn,  we  may  come  at  once  to  later 
times,  and  mention  a  few  of  those  who  in  our  own  country  have 
claimed  the  noble  freedom  of  the  mind.    Jeremy  Taylor's  "Liberty 
of  I^ophesying,"  a  discourse  issued  in  1647  to  show  "  the  unreason- 
ableness of  prescribing  to  other  men's  ffiith,  and  the  iniquity  of 
persecuting  differing  opinions,"  has  been  justly  characterized  as 
"the  first  distinct  and  avowed  defence  of  Toleration  which  had 
been  ventured  on  in  England,  perhaps  in  Christendom,"  for  the 
treatise  of  OrelHus,  entitled,  "  Yindic®  pro  Beligionis  Libertate," 
l#d6,  is  rather  a  pleading  in  favour  of  his  own  sect,  the  Socinians 
of  Bacow,  than  for  universal  immonity  from  suffering  for  opinion's 
sake.    Milton,  indeed,  iiad  in  1644  publisht^d  his  splendid  and 
precious  "  Areopagitica"  in  order  to  deliver  the  press  from  the 
restraints  with  which  it  was  encumbered,  in  opposition  to  the  power 
claimed  by  the  State  "  of  determining  what  was  true  and  what  was 
false,  what  ought  to  be  published,  and  what  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed."   "Many  passages  in  this  famous  tract  are  admirably 
eloquent ;  an  intense  love  of  liberty  and  truth  glows  through  it ; 
[and]  the  majestic  soul  of  Milton  breathes  [in  it]  such  high  thoughts 
as  had  not  been  uttered  before ;"  but  we  know  from  his  issue  of  a 
**  Treatise  on  True  Eeligion,  Heresy,  Schism,  Toleration,  and  what 
best  means  may  be  used  against  the  growth  of  Popery,"  1678,  that 
Milton  had  not  attained  to  the  expansive  philosophic  viem  on  this 
subject  which  Jeremy  Taylor  advances  in  his  discourse.    We  owe 
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to  the  early  outcome  of  Milton's  noble  spirit  some  of  the  most 
admirable  words  in  behalf  of  free  discussion  which  have  erer  been 
uttered  in  "  our  English,  the  language  of  men  ever  famous  and 
foremost  in  the  achievements  of  liberty ;"  the  glory  of  his  language 
and  the  grandeur  of  Ids  thoughts  outglowing  his  prejudices,  he 
03cpands  ulus,  in  ofc-quoted  words,  the  motto  of  this  magazine: 
Magna  est  veriicu  etpr<BvaUhit : — 

*'  GiTe  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely,  according  to 
oODBcienoe,  aboTO  all  Ubertiea."  ..."  Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine 
were  let  loose  to  play  upon  the  earth,  bo  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  in- 
juriously by  licensing  and  prohibiting  to  misdoubt  her  strength.  Let  her 
and  Falsehood  grapple ;  who  erer  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free 
and  open  encounter  ?  Her  confuting  ,is  the  best  and  surest  suppressing." 
..."  For  who  knows  not  that  Truth  is  strong  next  to  the  Almightj  ; 
she  needs  no  policies,  no  stratagems,  no  licensings  to  make  her  Tictorious — 
those  are  the  shifts  and  the  defences  that  Error  uses  against  her  power." 

In  Dr.  John  Owen's  appendix  to  "  A  Vision  of  Free  Mercy,'* 
the  sermon  which  he  preached  before  the  Parliament  in  1646, 
indulgence  and  toleration  are  learnedly  and  rationally  considered, 
and  a  good  plea  for  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion  is 
placed  before  the  reader.  Sobert  Barclay's  "Apology  for  the 
people  called,  in  scorn,  Quakers,"  1676,  contains  many  passages  of 
manly  defence  of  free  thought  and  pathetic  deprecation  of  persecu- 
tion and  oppression  for  conscience'  sake.  Locke's  "Letters  on 
Toleration,"  1689,  carried  the  discussion  of  this  question  into  politics, 
and  is  an  exposition  of  the  opinion,  that  "  All  the  power  of  Ciyil 
Government  relates  only  to  men's  civil  interests,  is  confined  to  the 
things  of  this  world,  and  hath  nothing  to  do  with  the  world  to 
come."  This  same  principle  was  supported  by  Bishop  Hoadley  on 
scriptural  grounds  in  that  sermon  preached  before  George  I.,  in 
1717,  on  the  text  (St.  John  xyiii.  36),  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,"  which  excited  the  Bangorian  Controversy,  and  resulted  in 
a  ponderous  collection  of  pamphlets  on  the  power  and  rights  of.  the 
Civil  Magistrate  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  and  in  the  suppression  of 
Convocation  so  far  as  relates  to  "the  despatch  or  ousiness." 
Induced  probably  by  the  interest  of  the  question  in  his  day,  in 
consequence  of  a  controversy  between  Hoadley  and  Atterbury — 
the  former  gaining  the  applause  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
latter  that  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  for  the  parts  they 
took  in  it — on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obedience  due  to  the 
civil  power  by  ecclesiastics,  Dr.  Benj.  Ibbot  chose  for  the  subject 
of  the  Boyle  Lectures  (1714.5),  published  in  1727,  "The  Bi^ht, 
Duty,  Benefits,  and  Advantages  of  Private  Judjrment,"  a  subject 
which  he  treated  in  a  judicious,  learned,  and  mgenious  manner. 
Paley,  in  his  "  Moral  Philosophy,"  1785,  maintained  the  moral  obli- 
gation of  toleration  and  the  right  of  private  judffment,  founding  his 
views  much  on  the  same  principles  as  LocKe.  In  Disraeli's 
« Curiosities  of  Literature,"  1791-4,  the  author  annonneed  his 
intention  of  writing  a  Histozy  of  Tolerationi  a  work  which,  how- 
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ever,  he  did  not  accomplish ;  but  in  two  sectioos  of  his  "  Cario- 
sities"— those  on  Potitical  Religionum  zxidi  Toleration — some 
singular  jottings  on  this  matter  may  be  found  interesting  to  the 
inquiring  reader.  WUliam  Godwin,  in  Lis  "  Inquiry  concerning 
Political  Justice,"  1793,  gave  a  turn  to  the  question,  which  made  it 
civic  instead  of  religious.  Sydney  Smith,  in  "Peter  Plymley's 
Letters,"  1807,  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  appbed  the 
forces  of  wit  and  argument  to  the  furtherance  ot  Toleration.  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley  made  some  most  musical,  but  most  extravagant  and 
rash  demonstrations  in  favour  of  free  thinking  in  his  marvellous, 
thougb  boyish  poem,  "Queen  Mab,"  1812, not  to  mention  his  hasty 
"  Defence  of  Atheism,"  1811. 

The  authors  of  all  these  works,  however,  had  for  their  main  aim 
some  other  object  directly  or  indirectly  ifi  view  in  their  discussions 
of  the  question,  and  used  arguments  for  toleration  as  steps  leading  to 
farther  and  other  objects.  They  did  not  treat  this  subject  pure  and 
simple,  and  for  the  most  part  spoke  of  free  thought  as  a  privilege 
t^  be  conceded,  a  right  to  be  permitted,  and  a  sort  of  grace  and 
favour  to  be  given,  rather  than  a  sacred  duty  to  be  exercised,  and 
a  responsibility  bindingly  laid  upon  man  as  the  possessor  of  intel- 
ligence and  as  a  member  of  the  social  confederation  in  which  his 
lot  is  cast.  This  is,  as  we  conceive  it,  the  chief  element  in  Samuel 
Bailey's  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  mankind.  He  has  first  of  all 
proclaimed,  propounded,  and  proved  the  duty  of  free  inquiry  as  a 
moral  obligation  incumbent  on  men  as  individuals,  as  members  of 
society,  and  as  intelligent  creatures;  and  lias  demonstrated  the 
profound  impolicy  of  inculcating  views  regarding  investigative 
thought  which  causes  men  to  hesitate  to  pursue  reasonings  to  their 
ultimates,  and — 

"  Grow  pale, 
Lest  their  own  judgments  should  become  too  blight, 
And  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes,  and  earth  have  too  much  light." 

• 

It  is  on  this  account  that  we  think  that  some  idea  of  his  writings 
ought  to  be  laid  before  the  readers  of  this  serial,  whose  chief  object 
is  to  excite  and  to  train  those  who  feel  interested  in  its  contents  to 
the  impartial  and  candid  investigation  of  every  question,  and  to 
the  proper  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  discrimination  and  judgment 
with  which  they  have  been  endowed,  as  an  important  part  or  self- 
culture,  and  an  essential  preparation  for  taking  a  right  share  of  the 
duties  of  social  life. 

To  the  writer  of  this  paper  Samuel  Bailey  is  almost  as  impersonal 
as  a  myth.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  life,  habits,  position,  circum- 
stances, doings,  sufferings, — ^in  short,  the  biography  of  the  author. 
A  few  vague  and  indistinct  hearsays  bave  occasionally  reached  him 
in  incidental  conversations  with  philosophic  friends  ;  but  of  these 
no  note  has  been  taken,  and  only  from  his  works  have  our  ideas  of 
him  been  formed.  We'  know  that  he  is  averse  to  personal  pub- 
licity, and  that  he  considers  that  authors  should  be  free  from  the 
constraint  on  life,  which  the  intrusive  anxiety  of  biographers  and 
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oritios  impose  on  a  thinker.  We  are  unable,  in  this  case,  to  aupply 
tlkSft  abstract  of  the  erents  of  a  life  wbich  we  baTe  sometames  been 
prrrileeed  to  eommnnicate  for  the  first  time  to  the  public,  and  we 
must  c&pend  for  the  interest  of  our  paper  on  the  nodcea  of  the 
wmfo  of  tile  first  modem  advoeate  of  the  dntj  and  the  right  of 
freedom  in  *'  the  formation  and  publication  of  opinions." 

Samuel  Bailej,  ^o  is  usually  eharaeterized  as  ''  of  Sheffield  "•— 
peihaps  at  first  employed  to  impart  to  his  ideas  a  sort  of  sti^pna  of 
wonnciality,  but  now  tranrformed  into  a  kind  of  connotation  of 
Kindliness — was  bom  in  the  metropolis  of  the  steel  manufacture,  in 
179^1,  was  educated  in  the  Grammar  School  of  his  natiTe  town,  and, 
we  have  heard  it  said,  that  he  attended  some  of  the  classes  m  Edin* 
bitfgh  Unirersity,  especially  those  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown ;  if  so, 
it  is  {probable  that  he  there  acquired  that  loving  rererence  for  the 
Scottish  metaphysicians,  Hume,  Eeid,  Smith,  Stewart,  Brown,  and 
we  mar  add,  James  Mill,  which  is  so  remarkable  in  him  as  an 
English  thinker  and  as  a  disciple  of  the  philosophy  of  John  Locke. 

He  has  continued  to  reside  in  Sheffield,  and  tnere,  as  a  bank^, 
he  was  occupied  during  most  of  the  years  in  which  he  was  busied 
with  the  speculations  which  have  won  him  influence  as  a  thinker. 
He  took  an  active  part,  we  believe,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Mechanics'  Library,  1828,  and  the  Mechanics'  Listitution,  1882. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Literaiy  and  Philosophieal  Society  of  Shef- 
field, and  has  frequently  discoursed  at  its  meetings.  After  the 
psssing  of  the  Beform  Bui  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  Sheffield,  but  was  outvoted.  He  is  now,  we  under* 
stand,  retired  from  business  and  enjoying  learned  leisure  at  Norbnry , 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  his  nativity.  AU  that  we  know  of  bun 
besides  is  summed  up  in  the  dates  of  the  appearance  of  his  volumes 
and  the  additions  they  have  made  to  human  thought  and  the  im- 
petus they  have  given  to  human  progress  and  enlightenment. 

Early  in  1821  his  first  work  appeared.  It  is  entitled,  "  Essays 
GO.  the  Formation  and  Publication  of  Opinions,  and  on  other 
subjects ;"  it  reached  a  second  edition  in  1826,  which  differed  from 
the  previous  one  only  in  "  a  few  verbal  alterations  "  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  an  appendix,  in  which  the  author  "  attempted  to  extend, 
support,  and  elucidate  some  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 
essays ;"  in  ten  years  afterwards  a  cheap  edition  was  issued,  ''to 
secure  for  the  work  a  more  extensive  circulation  and  a  wider  in- 
fluence." They  were  issued  anonymously,  as  were  most  of  his  other 
works,  till  the  name  of  the  author  had  become  so  well  known  tiist 
anonymity  would  have  been  affectation.  The  work  consists  slto- 
gether  of  ten  essays ;  of  these,  the  two  first  are  the  most  imi>or- 
tant,  and  occupy  the  larger  half  of  the  book.  In  the  folk>wiD£ 
paragraphs  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  the  contents  ot 
these  essays  in  brief:— 

JSut^  I.,  On  ihe  formatum  pf  optmatUf  oonsists  of  eight  «actioiiB»  (i*)* 
'*  On  the  terns  belief,  assent,  and  opinion,"  giring  "their  reepeetire  shadef 
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<tf  flOMBtng.  Atttni  ^pean  to  denote  tlie  state  of  the  UDdentandinff  u 
lebtion  to  propoeitions ;  while  belief  has  a  move  eomprehenuTe  aooeptalioii, 
ezmMing  the  itate  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  any  ftot  or  oiroomatanoe, 
aliboQgh  that  &ot  or  eiroumatanoe  may  nerer  have  oeooned  to  it  in  the 
form  of  a  proposition,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  may  nerer  have  been 
vedooed  hy  it  into  words."  *'The  term  opinion  is  seldom,  if  e?er,  need  in 
mftocenoe  to  subjects  which  are  certain  or  demonstrable  ;'*—>«  the  teim  in 
ite  ordinary  sense  denotes  not  the  state  of  mind,  bat  the  subject  of  belief 
the  thing  or  the  proposition  beliered.*'  (ii.)  **  On  the  independence  of 
belisf  on  the  wiU.*'  '*  To  ascribe  to  mere  rolition  a  change  from  doabt  to 
flCMnriotion  is  asserting  that  a  man  without  the  slightest  reason  may,  if  ha 
please,  believe  to-day  what  he  doubted  yesterday.*'  He  holds  that  **  belief 
doubt,  and  disbelief  are  involuntary  states  of  the  intelleot^"  and  that  to 
■ITeot  "  belief  you  must  affect  the  subject  of  it  by  produomg  new  arguments 
or  nomsiderations,  [but  he  foigets  that  man  is  *  spontaneously  assimilaitiw 
baia^,  who  ie  possessed  of  selfhood  and  exercises  will,  not  as  "^aiens 
Tohtum"  but  as  volition  in  regard  to  self  and  circumstance.]  ^iii.)  "  On 
the  opinions  of  Locke  and  some  other  writers  on  this  subject.**  Locke 
wiio  says — "as  knowledge  is  no  more  arbitrary  than  perceptions  so  I 
tliink  assent  is  no  more  in  our  power  than  knowledge,'*  and  yet  afllrms  that 
*'  assent,  suspense^  or  dissent  are  often  voluntary  actions,"  ought  perhaps 
to  be  put  out  of  court.  Seid  says,  *'  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  judgis  aa  we 
vrill,  the  judgment  remains  in  suspense  until  it  is  inclined  on  one  side  or 
nnother  by  reasons  or  arguments,''  [but  Mr.  Bailey  ought  to  have  told  ua 
besides  that  Beid  asserted  that  man  had  "  a  power  over  the  determinations 
of  his  own  will,"  and  also  that  certain  operations  <d  the  mind— attention, 
deliberation,  fixed  purpose  or  resolution — are  voluntary,  (see  "^Aetive 
Powers,"  Essay  II.,  ch.  iii.  4 ;)  and  thus  affords  no  valid  authority.]  Baoon, 
aa  Mr.  Bailey  observes,  never  made  this  "  a  matter  of  separate  consideration, 
and  only  incidentally  mentions  it,"  and  "  his  language  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  uniformly  consistent,"  and  hence  when  he  tolls  us  that  he  ssys,  **  the 
eommandment  of  knowledge  is  yet  higher  than  the  commandment  over  the 
will,"  . .  **  and  giveth  law  to  the  will  itself,"  it  would  have  been  better  had 
Mr.  Bailey  told  us  that  he  treated  also  of  **  those  things  which  are  within 
our  own  power,  and  work  upon  the  mind  and  affect  and  sovem  the  will 
and  the  appetite  "  (see  **  Advancement  of  Learning,"  Book  TIL,  eh.  iii). 
(iv.)  ''On  the  circumstances  which  haTe  led  men  to  regard  belief  aa 
veluntary."  (a)  "The  intimate  connection  subsistmg  between  belief  and 
the  egression  or  dedaration  of  it,  the  latter  of  which  is  at  all  times  an  aot 
of  the  wiQ."  "  As  we  can  refuse  to  express  our  agreement  with  a  piopo- 
aition,  so,  it  has  been  assumed,  we  can  refose  to  bweve  it ;  and  as  motives 
have  power  to  induce  a  man  to  declare  his  assent,  so,  it  has  been  taken  liar 
granted,  they  have  the  power  of  inducing  him  to  yield  his  credence,  (b) 
**  The  practice  of  confounding  the  consent  of  the  understanding  with  that  m 
the  wiU  or  the  feelings."  (c)  "  3CanT  people  adopt  an  opinion  acoording  to 
tiieir  interest  or  their  passions ;  or,  m  other  woros,  they  undertake  to  assart 
some  narticular  doctrine,  and  regsrd  aa  adversaries  all  who  oppose  it.** 
(^  "  On  many  questions  men  are  not  able  to  form  any  definite  deeisiea, 
and  yet  from  the  necessity  of  inrofessing  some  oainion,  er  |oiBing  some 
party,  and  from  the  habit  of  making  assertions,  ana  even  avgning  in  h>wour 
of  what  the^  are  thus  pledged  to  supper^  they  come  to  rq^rd  thsmselvei 
aa  entertainmg  positire  sentiments  on  points  about  whieh  they  are  rrnJUj 
in  danht."    **  Tha  nraotiee  of  adootinff  *«d  maintaininff  emnions  viihoHt 
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actual  eonTiction  most  neoeisarily  give  them  the  appeazance  of  dependia^ 
on  the  will,  and  what  is  true  of  mere  professions  is  naturally  and  eaaUr 
transferred  to  opinions  which  have  really  possessiop  of  the  understandiDg. 
(r.  and  yi.^  "  On  the  sources  of  diiferenoes  of  opinion."  1st,  "  Belief  may, 
in  some  ommmstanees,  he  partially  controlled  by  our  Toluntarj  aotioos.*' 
We  may  turn  our  attention  from  the  arguments  on  one  side,  and  direct  all 
its  keenness  to  those  on  the  other,  **  and  we  may  possibly  by  suoh  meana 
lessen  our  doubts  about  an  opinion  which  we  desire  to  think  true."  8nd« 
**  The  external  circumstances  in  which  men  aie  placed,  as  they  Tary  in  the 
esse  of  eveiy  indiyidual,  must  necessarily  occasion  different  idea*  to  be 
presented  to  each  mind,  different  associations  to  be  established  efen 
amongst  the  same  ideas,  and  of  course  different  opinions  to  be  formed."  Srd, 
"  A  great  portion  of  the  opinions  of  mankind  are  notoriously  propagated 
by  transmission  from  one  generation  to  another."  **  Mere  instiilation  is 
sufficient  to  make  him  beUere  any  proposition,  although  he  should  be 
utterly  i^piorant  of  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests,  or  the  cTidenoe  by 
which  it  IS  supported."  4th,  **  Whateyer  occasions  the  same  argumenta  to 
suggest  different  considerations,  or  combinations  of  thought  to  differect 
minds,  may  be  ranked  among  those  sources  of  discrepancies  in  opiniMi 
which  we  are  inyestigating,"  e,  ^.,  the  defects  of  language,  suggestions  origi- 
nated by  arguments,  the  nature  of  the  ideas,  associations,  prejudices  and 
opinions  alr^y  in  the  mind,  and  **  the  influence  possessed  by  the  sensitiye 
oyer  the  intellectual  part  of  our  nature."  5th,  *'  There  is  indisputably  an 
influence  exerted  by  emotions  and  passions  oyer  the  understanding." 
Whateyer  fixes  the  attention  on  some  arguments  more  than  others  moat 
affect  our  decisions ;  and  so  will  all  the  ideas  and  considerations  which 
these  argumenta  suggest.  "This  attribute,  of  drawing  and  fixing  the 
attention,  belongs  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  aU  strong  emotions."  **  Our 
good  as  well  as  our  bad  passions,  our  kind  as  well  as  our  maleyolent  feel- 
ings, may  equally  operate  as  principles  of  suggestion,"  and  "  are  of  oourae 
equidly  liable  to  mislead  the  judgment ;"  hence  they  may  "  be  expected  t6 
haye  considerable  power  in  the  consideration  of  questions  which  fumiak 
yarious  confiicting  arguments,  and  in  the  case  of  men  whose  notions  are 
loose  and  undefined,  without  the  ties  of  logical  dependence  and  consistent 
principle."  (yii.)  '*  On  belief  of  [opinions  as  objects  of  moral  approbation 
and  disapprobation,  rewards  and  punishmenta."  As  "  what  is  inyoluntaiy 
cannot  inyolye  any  merit  or  demerit  on  the  part  of  the  agent,"  *'  it  follows 
that  those  states  of  the  understanding  which  we  term  belief,  doubt,  and 
disbelief,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  yoluntary,  nor  the  result  of  any  exertion 
of  the  will,  imply  neither  merit  nor  demerit  in  him  who  is  the  subject  of 
them }"  "  the  nature  of  an  opinion  cannot  make  it  (the  state  of  the  under- 
standing) criminal,"  ''because  it  is  the  necessaij  and  inyoluntary  conse- 
quence of  the  yiews  presented  to  his  understanding  without  the  slighteat 
int^erence  of  choice."  "  Our  approbation  and  disapprobation,  if  they 
fell  anywhere,  should  be  directed  to  the  conduct  of  men  m  their  naeansbn, 
to  the  use  which  they  make  of  their  opportunities  of  information,  and  to 
the  j^iality  and  impartiality  yisible  in  their  actions  j"  and  it'follows  that 
opinions  '*  do  not  fell  within  the  proyince  of  legislation  ;  that  they  are  not 
proper  subjects  of  rewards  and  punishments  $"  [for  this  yery  reason,  it 
might  haye  been  as  well  to  add,  ''philosophers  should  diligently  inquire 
into  the  powers  and  energy  of  custom,  exercise,  habit,  education,  example, 
imitation,  emulation,  company,  friendship,  praise,  reproof,  exhortation^ 
reputation,  lawa,  books,  itadies,  &e.,  for  these  are  the  things  which  rei^  in 
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men'*  monb.  By  these  agents  the  mind  is  formed  and  subdaed,  and  of 
-Uieee  ingredientB  remedies  are  prepared,  which,  so  far  as  hnman  means  can 
reach,  conduce  to  the  preserration  and  recovery  of  the  health  of  the  mind.'* 
"Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning/'  Book  YIL,  iii.]  (rii.)  <*On  the 
eril  oonseqnences  of  the  common  enrors  on  this  subject."  Ist,  It  has 
drawn  *'  mankind  from  an  attention  to  moral  conduct  to  lead  them  to 
regard  the  belief  of  certain  tenets  as  far  more  deserving  of  approbation  than 
a  course  of  the  most  consistent  virtue ;"  2nd,  Laden  "  the  minds  of  the 
timid  and  conscientions  with  the  imaginary  guilt  of  holding  opinions  which 
they  regarded  with  horror  while  they  could  not  avoid  them ;"  and  8rd, 
**AJarmed  the  inquirer  into  an  abandonment  of  the  pursuit  of  truth." 
**  The  same  error  has  been  one  principal  cause  of  requiring  sabscriptions,  or 
other  ontward  manifestations  of  assent  to  a  long  liat  of  abstruse,  complex, 
and  often  unintelligible  doctrines  in  order  to  qiulify  the  aspirant  not  only 
for  ecdesiastioal,  but  even  for  civil  and  military  offices."  Again,  the  natural 
consequence  of  imputing  guilt  to  opinions  was  an  endeavour  to  prevent 
and  to  punish  them  "by  intimidation  and  persecution,  pursued  with 
eagerness  and  marked  by  cruelty." 

**  Men  even  of  the  best  regulated  minds  and  mildeet  dispositions,  find  it 
difficult  to  argue  with  uniform  coolness  and  temper.  A  debate  from  a  con- 
teat  of  arguments  often  becomes  a  contest  of  passions.  We  resent,  not 
only  the  opposition  to  our  doctrines,  but  the  presumption  of  the  opponent, 
and  grow  eager  to  chastise  him.  Love  of  truth,  if  we  originally  had  it,  is 
soon  lost  in  the  desire  of  avenging  our  mortified  ranity ;  and  the  rancour 
of  our  feelings  being  ezasperateid  by  every  detection  of  the  weakneeo  of  our 
arguments,  recourse  is  had  to  violence  to  overwhelm  those  whom  we  cannot 
confute."  ''When  the  emolument,  power,  pride,  personal  consequence  or 
gratification  of  any  one  becomes  identified  with  a  doctrine  or  a  system,  he 
is  impatient  and  resentful  at  the  slightest  doubt ;  because  every  doubt 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  personal  attack  and  threatens  danger  to  the  object  of 
its  regard." 

"  If  our  opinions  are  not  voluntary,  but  independent  of  the  will,  the 
contrary  doctrine,  with  all  its  consequences,  ought  to  be  practically  aban- 
doned ;  they  ought  to  be  weeded  from  the  sentiments,  habits,  and  institu- 
tions of  society,  and  to  be  extirpated  from  the  human  mind." 

JBtsa^  II.  Oa  the  pmbUeaium  of  opiniofUj  affirms  in  the  introduction, 
that  '*  utility  is  the  test  by  which  every  institution,  every  law,  and  eveiy 
coarse  of  conduct  must  be  tried."  *'  The  only  point  is  to  establish  their 
beneficul  ^dency."  The  author  thus  states  his  aim :  "  After  endeavour- 
ing to  establish  the  conclusion  that  the  attainment  of  truth  ought  to  be 
the  sole  object  of  all  regulations  afibcting  the  publication  of  opinions,  be- 
cause error  is  injurious,  we  shall  proceed  to  show  that  the  extrication  of 
mankind  from  error  will  be  most  readily  and  eff'ectually  accomplished  by 
perfect  freedom  of  discussion."  In  Section  II.  he  descants  "  on  the  mis- 
chiefs of  error  and  the  advantages  of  truth,"  limiting  his  remarks  to  '*  those 
sciences  which  treat  of  the  powers,  conduct,  character,  and  condition  of 
intelligent  beings," — **  theology,  metaphysics,  morals,  and  politics."  "  The 
objeot  of  all  these  sciences  is  to  inquire  what  is  most  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind."  "The  nearer  mankind  approach  to  truth,  the 
happier  they  will  be,  the  better  will  they  be  able  to  avoid  what  is  injurious, 
and  adopt  measures  of  positive  utility.  All  errors  must  be  deviations  from 
the  path  of  real  good.  **  Erery  advance  in  true  knowledge  must  hare  a 
tendency  to  exalt  our  sources  of  enjoyment."    '^  Truth  is  the  only  sure  and 
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•table  biBu  of  happixms."  ''The  xnflaenoe  of  delunmiB  will  almiyibe 
detrimentel  to  happmesa,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  tendenej  to  withdiair 
men's  attention  mm.  those  sulgeota  in  whioh  their  wMan  is  really  imph- 
oated,  and  Isad  to  eocentrio  modes  of  action,  inoompatihle  with  the  reguar 
and  benefloial  course  of  dut^  and  diKsetion."  "  The  same  fiJlaoions  piin* 
oipks  which  deluded  mankmd  on  one  oooasion  witii  perhaps  little  detii- 
ment»  would  canry  them  from  the  direct  path  of  their  real  interest  in  affiun 
where  such  aberrations  might  be  of  rital  importance."  In  Section  IIL  we 
hs?e  a  "  continuation  of  me  same  subject^"  in  whioh  it  is  the  anthof^i 
object  to  test,  by  reference  to  experience,  the  deductions  he  has  been  led  to 
make.  He  denies  theaoonraoy  of  the  common  opimon  that "  truth  and  eirar 
can  be  of  importanoe  only  to  specnlatiTe  men."  ^  Knowledge  of  truth  it 
essential  to  oorrectBess  of  practice;  and  this  is  true  not  only  of  indinduab 
but  of  communities."  *'  I^t  him  that  is  sceptieal  aa  to  the  raat  irapovtaDee 
of  truth  east  his  e^e  down  the  long  catalogue  of  crimes  and  cmelties  whiek 
stain  the  azmals  of  the  past,  and  examine  the  m^oration  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  practices  of  the  world,  and  he  wiU  not  again  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  those  adyantages  which  follow  the  destruction  of  error."  Beotioii 
lY.  "  On  freedom  of  diMussion  as  the  means  of  attaining  truth,"  maxntatns 
that  if  "  mankind  can  never  err  in  their  specnlatiTe  views  without  endsn- 
gering  their  real  welfare^  it  follows  as  a  necessary  oonaequenoe^  that  the 
sole  end  of  inqoiiy  ought  to  be^  not  the  suj^it  of  any  partaouUr  doetriaas, 
but  the  attainment  of  truth."  '*  The  inquiry,  how  trutiti  is  to  be  attained, 
becomes,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree,  interesting  and  important** 
**  Since  then  we  have  no  fixed  standard  by  which  we  can  in  all  oasei 
try  the  validity  of  opinions,"  and  as  certain  farath,  "  how  are  we  to  attain 
it,  or  by  what  mean  escape  from  error?  Although  we  have  no  absdote 
test  of  truth,  yet  we  have  faculties  to  discern  it,  and  it  is  only  by  the  unre' 
strained  eseroise  of  those  £Mmlties  that  we  can  hope  to  attain  conrect 
opinions.  Our  success  in  every  subject  will  essentially  depend  on  the  com- 
metenesB  of  the  examination."  '*  Hence  the  co-operation  of  various  minds 
oecomes  indispensably  requisite.  The  greater  the  number  of  inquiran,  the 
greater  the  probability  of  a  sncoesaful  result."  "  By  the  oompariaon  and 
collision  of  opinions,  truth  will  be  separated  from  error  and  emerge  from 
obscurity."  **  The  way  then  to  obtam  tins  result  ia  to  permit  all  to  be 
said  on  a  subject  that  can  be  said."  "  Where  there  is  pofect  freedom  of 
examination  there  is  the  greatest  probability  which  it  is  possible  to  have 
that  the  truth  will  be  ultimately  attained.  To  impoae  the  least  restraint 
is  to  diminish  this  probability."  *'  Unrestrained  freedom  of  inquiry  is  the 
only,  or  at  least  the  best  and  readiest  way  of  arriving  at  coneotion  of 
opinions."  On  this  ground  Section  T.  enlargea,  "On  the  assumptions  in- 
volved in  all  restraints  on  the  publication  of  opinions,"  whidi  seem  to  the 
author  to  be  (let),  that  the  prevalence  of  truth  would  be  productive  of 
injurious  consequences ;  (2nd),  that  truth  has  been  attained,  or  (8rd),  that 
truth  stands  in  need  of  thie  protection  and  assistance  of  power  in  its  contest 
with  error;  the  first  has  been  shown  to  be  wrong,  the  aecond  eannot 
seriously  be  maintained,  and  regarding  the  third,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  if 
opinions  are  "true,  then  \b  there  the  highest  probabilitythat  every  fresh  eiami* 
nation  to  which  thev  may  be  subjected  wiU  terminate  in  plscuig  them  in  a 
dlearer  liffht."  Section  Yl.  **  On  the  free  publioation  of  opinions  as  afiMng 
the  people  at  large,"  asserts  that  all  restraints  thereon  **  would  implv,  on  the 
p«rt  of  those  who  imposed  them,  that  they  themselves  oould  infrUibly  detsr- 
minewhat  was  true  and  wha*  was  frJae^"--buttluaw*Q«ldhav«r^resaedtnith 
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and  Mtiaied  error  j  betidev,  gofemuHHito  **  ooold  not  eonflne  the  ninds  of 
the  people  to  those  idees  whioh  th^  ohoee  to  impert  to  them."    **  Under 
A  ejefeem  of  reetminty  therefore^  it  u  probable  that  a  moltinlioitj  of  enoni 
we«ld  leoetlj  exist ;  and  aa  thej  woud  not  be  allowed  to  find  pnbUo  Tent, 
ihej  coold  not  be  lefiited."    "The  soreat  way  of  oontvaoting  the  empire 
o£  error  is  to  inoreHe  the  senml  power  of  disoeming  its  oharaoter  ;**  for 
'•fellaciea  mtj  be  exnosed,  misstatements  deteoted,  absurdities  ridionled 
if  opinionB  are  promaJgated,  and  cannot  if  they  aie  rsstiamed.*'    Section 
YII.  "On  the  ultimate  inefllciaicy of  rsatreints  on  the  pnblioation  of 
opinions^  and  their  bad  effects  in  disturbing  the  natural  course  of  improve* 
ment,"  afBims  that  "  truth  at  the  bset  mains  but  slow  advances)"  that  tiio 
sooner  doubt,  difficulties,  and  objections  are  discovered  and  met  the  better ; 
tbftt  there  are  charms  in  secresy  whioh  may  be  given  to  errors  which  are 
sought  to  be  repressed  br  force,  but  which  would  lose  aU  interest  if 
hwj  disoossed.     "  Whetner  established  opinions  are  false  or  true,  it  is 
•like  the  interest  of  the   community  that  inveetigation  should  be  nn« 
vaatrained ;  in  order  that,  if  false,  they  may  be  disoiffded,  and  if  tme^ 
rendsfod  oonspienoas  to  aU.    The  only  way  of  ftdly  attaining  the  benefits 
of  truth  is  to  suflbr  opinions  to  maintain  themselves  against  attack,  or  fidl 
in  the  contest."    Essay  III.  "On  facts. and  in£Drenoes»"  hits  a  Uot  in 
common  thought— the  incorporation  of  our  own  inferences  with  the  £sots 
whieh  suggest  them,  and  draws  attention  to  the  distinction  between  the 
proof  of  nets  and  the  establishing  of  inferences.    Bssay  lY.  offers  remarki 
of  value  "  On  the  influence  of  reason  on  the  feelings,"  and  the  gradual 
efbot  of  habitual  thought  and  constant  mental  discipline  in  subduing  and 
controlling  the  passions.    Essay  Y.  animadyerts  "  On  inattention  to  the 
dependence  of  causes  and  effects  in  moral  conduct,"  and  on  the  fireqnenoy 
with  whioh  men  "  betray  a  negligence  of  consequences,  a  hope  against  ex- 
perience, a  defiance  of  probabilities,  a  vaguenese  of  anticipation,  which 
looks  for  rssnlts  where  no  proper  means  luive  been  employed  to  produce 
them."    It  inculcates  this  principle,  that  "we  should  expect  firom  virtuous 
actions  and  qualities  only  their  peouhar  oonseqnenoes ;  and  in  leoooamend- 
ing  them  to  others  we  should  be  careful  to  do  it  on  just  and  proper 
grounds,"  and  reminds  ua  that  "all  the  virtues  and  the  vices  have  their 
veepeetive  good  and  evil  consequences,  whioh  will  be  felt  in  proportion  a 
each  vice  and  virtue  is  exercised;"    "that  all  our  actions  and  all  our 
qnidities  have  some  certain  tendency,  and  may  oreatly  affect  our  well-being 
uiat  in  everything  we  do,  we  mav  be  possibly  laving  up  a  train  of  oonse« 
qaenooB  which  may  terminate  only  with  our  existence."    Essay  YL  sup- 
plies acute  thoughts  and  able  illustrations  "  on  some  of  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  mdividual  character."    Essay  YH.  "  On  the  vicissitudes 
of  life,"  enlarges  on  the  truth  that  "time  gradually  elaborates  appare 
impossibilities  into  yery  natural  and  consisttat  events."    In  Essay  YIU. 
^  On  the  variely  of  intellectual  pursuits,"  we  have  a  contrast  and  a  com- 
parison between  the  sciences  of  mind  and  those  of  matter,  of  nature  and  of 
bttere.    Essay  IX.  "  On  practical  and  speculative  abiUty,"  is  weighted 
with  thoughtful  sayings— a  specimen  of  whioh  we  quote.    "  IntellMtual 
ability  is*  in  fact,  only  an  inert  instrument  $   it  is  passion  whioh  is  the 
moving  power,  and  which  brings  it  into  operation  :  and  a  small  measure  of 
understanding  mav  often  do  more^  when  urged  on  by  strong  passion  or  a 
'     "  will,  than  an  infinitely  Itoger  portion  with  no  vigour  to  set  it 


in  motion."    Essay  X.  is  full  of  wise  and  pertinent  remarks,  "  on  the 
:r.rtability  of  human  feeUngs,"  and  yields,  among  many  other  just  thonghtay 
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this :  "  The  foUy  of  sacrificing  settled  parposes  for  transient  humours  can- 
not be  kept  too  steadily  in  Tiew.  In  a  man  of  susceptible  mind  these 
moods  of  feeling  oftm  chase  each  other  in  rapid  suooession ;  and  if  be  is 
also  a  wise  man,  it  will  powerfully  restrain  Uieir  influence  on  his  actions, 
to  reflect  that  nest  month,  or  nest  week,  or  eren  to-morrow,  he  will  ex- 
perience nothing  of  the  melancholy,  or  Tesation,  or  ardour,  or  desire  wbidi 
predominates  to-day.  He  should  therefore  make  his  considerate  determi- 
nation the  fised  point-,  round  which  his  passions  and  feelings  and  humours 
might  play,  with  as  little  power  to  more  it  as  the  clouds  possess  on  the 
stMdfastness  of  Skiddaw."  The  notes  contain  many  important  obserra- 
tions  and  estensions  of  the  views  in  the  Essays. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  epitome  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bailey's  earliest 
gift  to  English  Letters  and  Philosophy,  a  work  which  drew  instant 
attention  and  exerted  great  influence,  stirring  a  number  of  young 
minds  to  the  very  depths  of  their  being,  and  setting  their  energies 
a-glow  for  freedom  of  thought,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  oppressed  in  creed,  person,  or  position.  There 
was  great  excitement  amon^  the  thoughtful ;  and  debating,  self- 
improTement,  and  other  assocmtions,  sprang  up  in  great  numbers  in 
all  the  large  centres  of  population.  Sympathizing  with  this  move- 
ment, and  anxious  to  aid  the  progress  of  reflective  study,  Mr. 
Bailey,  in  1823,  issued  his  second  work,  *<  Questions  on  Political 
Economy,  Politics,  Morals,  Metaphysics,  Polite  JLiterature,  and 
other  branches  of  knowledge  for  discussion  in  literary  societies,  and 
for  private  study,  with  remarks  under  each  head,  original  and  se* 
lected."  This  work  was  "intended  for  the  use  of  those  youngmenwho, 
after  performing  the  daily  duties  of  their  professions,  met  together 
for  the  purposes  of  intellectual  improvement.  Societies  of  this  kind, 
it  is  believed,  are  now  become  numerous,  and  it  was  thoug;ht 
that  a  collection  of  subjects  for  conversation,  accompanied  by  brief 
explanatory  remarks  and  references  to  such  books  as  are  commonly 
to  oe  found  in  libraries,  might  relieve  them  from  the  difficulty  of 
supplying  topics  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  or  from  the  trouble  of 
searching  for  them  at  an  expense  of  time  which  individuals  of  this 
class  have  it  seldom  in  their  power  to  bestow."  It  aims  at  being 
"  a  collection  of  hints  for  the  understanding  or  materials  for 
thought."  The  book  is  true  to  its  purpose.  It  contains  eighty- 
three  "  subjects  snitable  for  debate,"  arranged  under  the  four  fol- 
lowing heads  :^L  Questions  in  Politics  and  Political  Economy  (36); 
II.  Questions  relating  to  the  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  Man- 
kind, and  to  the  Progress  of  Society  (10) ;  III.  Questions  on 
Metai>hysic8  and  Moral  Philosophy  (16) ;  lY.  Miscellaneons 
Questions  (22),  principally  of  a  social  or  literary  kind.  The  re- 
ferences are  pretty  imi>artial,  although  in  some  cases  not  numerous, 
and  the  author  sometimes  indicates  his  own  views  in  concise  and 
precise  paragraphs. 

In  1S26  he  added  an  able  contribution  to  the  controversy  on  tbe 
m^n  question  of  Political  Economy  in  his  "  Critical  Dissertation 
on  the  Nature,  Measures,  and  Causes  of  Value^  chiefly  in  reference 
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to  tlie  writingB  or  Mr.  Bioardo  and  lis  followers."  "The  ground- 
work of  the  subject/'  Mr.  Bailey  says,  "  has  not  been  examined 
with  that  minuteness  and  closeness  of  attention  which  are  due  to 
its  importance ;"  "  and  the  neglect  of  this  preliminary  labour  has 
created  differences  of  opinion  and  perplexities  of  thought  which 
otherwise  oould  never  hare  existed."  Hence  the  difficulties  the 
student  finds  in  pursuing  the  study  of  political  economy.  "  Words 
used  without  determinate  ideas,  terms  introduced  without  proper 
explanations,  definitions  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  enunciated, 
principles  assumed  without  first  being  examined,  rerbal  instead  of 
real  simplification  " — such  are  the  obstacles  which  everywhere  meet 
him.  The  treatise  is  *'  essentially  critical,  and  even  polemic ;"  for 
ite  author  thinks  it  important  "  not  only  to  explain  and  establish 
correct  principles,  but  to  expose  the  delusions  which  have  formerly 
misled,  to  trace  the  process  of'  error,  to  mark  the  particular  point 
where  inauiry  departed  from  the  right  path,  or  where  the  unper* 
eeived  fallacy  which  has  vitiated  a  train  of  reasoning  first  insmu- 
ated  itself  into  an  argument."  The  controversy  he  wages  is  with 
the  first  men  in  the  field :  Malthus,  James  Mill,  Bicardo,  Mac- 
culloch,  De  Quincey,  &o»,  for  the  talents  of  all  of  whom  he  had  a 

J>rofound  respect.  The  work  consists  of  eleven  chapters,  which, 
rom  considerations  of  space,  we  reluctantly  forbear  to  analyse.  It 
may  not  only  aid  our  readers  in  the  perusal  of  books  on  this  sub- 
ject,  but  also  show  the  sharply  definmg  character  of  Mr.  Bailey's 
mind,  to  mention  that  he  discovers  in  Mr.  Eicardo's  treatise  on 
"The  Principles  of  Political  Economy  "  no  fewer  than  ieven  dis- 
tinct significations  in  which  the  term  value  is  used,  namely,  Value 
in  use,  and  in  exchange;  real,  absolute,  relative,  nominal,  and 
natural  value ;  in  consequence  of  which  fact  he  recommends  the 
student  of  political  economy  never  to  let  the  word  "  value "  pass 
before  him  without  putting  the  question,  "Value  in  whatP'  or, 
**  in  relation  to  what  P  His  own  view  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
that  "  value  "  is  the  comparative  "  esteem  in  which  any  object  is 
held."  The  opinions  contained  in  this  book  were  made  the  sub- 
jects of  animadversion,  which  caused  the  author  to  issue,  in  1826, 
a  "  Letter  to  a  Political  Economist,  occasioned  by  an  article  in  the 
Westfninster  Review  on  the  subject  of  Value'*  in  which  the  author 
maintains  his  views  and  sustains  the  argument  against  his  op- 
ponent's criticisms.  In  1829  a  sequel  to  his  former  essays  appeared 
after  the  labour  of  years  had  been  expended  on  the  contents,  and 
assiduous  revisal  and  deliberate  reconsideration  had  been  given  to 
the  matter.  This  work  was  intended  to  explain  the  aims  which 
should  be  uppermost  in  "  the  conduct  of  men  in  the  application  of 
their  means  and  faculties  to  the  investigation  of  truth."  Some  of 
the  critics  who  had  pronounced  a  favourable  opinion  on  his  former 
essays  regretted,  "  that  while  he  had  expluned  more  or  less  to 
their  satisfaction  in  what  manner  the  mind  is  afiected  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  is  placed,  and  the  inevitable  determination 
of  its  views  by  the  evidence  presented  to  it,"  "  he  had  indicated  in 
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too  onnory  a  way  tiie  dntiee  of  mankind  in  the  colleetion  «ad 
examination  of  that  evidence,  the  effect  of  which,  when  once  bron^t 
before  the  nnderstanding,  ia  so  eompktelr  nneontroUable  by  the 
win,"  according  to  the  author's  theoiy.  The  work  bears  the  litle 
of  "  Essays  on  tixe  Farsnit  of  Truth,  the  Progress  of  Knowledge, 
and  the  ^Fundamental  Principle  of  Eridence  and  Expectation." 
These  essays,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  exhausted  in  about  ten 
years  after  its  publication,  and  of  which  the  author  declined  to^  iasue 
a  second  edition  until  he  had  fpren.  it  "  such  a  complete  rerision  as 
other  studies  had  prcTented  hmi  for  a  season  from  oestowing  upon 
it."  These  essays  confirmed,  sustained,  and  extended  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  thinker,  and  in  fact  for  a  time  took  the  lead  in  the  men- 
tion of  Mr.  Bailey's  efforts  as  a  nhilosopher.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  we  can  supply  a  resumS  of  the  contents  of  the  work  so  extensiye 
as  we  gaye  of  tne  first  offering  he  presented  to  fame.  The  follow- 
ing series  of  quotations  must  suffice : — 

^Tbitth,  by  which  term  ia  implied  aoouraoy  of  knowledge  and  of  in- 
fioMnce,  is  neoesBariLy  conducive  to  the  happinesi  of  the  human  race.    Thia 
is  an  aaaertion  acaroBly  requiring  in  the  present  day  to  be  either  enfbroad 
or  illnatrated.    That  mankind  axe  deeply  concerned,  not  only  in  deaiiy 
understanding  the  propertiea  of  the  material  world  and  of  their  own 
physioal  oonatitation,  but  in  an  aooorate  aoqnaintanoe  with  the  operatioiis 
of  the  human  mind,  the  consequenoea  of  human  aotions,  the  reaolta  of 
political  institutionB,  the  relations  in  which  tbey  themselFes  stand  to  other 
beings,  and  their  real  position  in  the  universe,  is  a  proposition  so  unde- 
niable when  clearly  expressed,  as  barely  to  e»eape  the  character  of  a  troism. 
The  transcendent  importance  of  this  fulness  and  accuracy  of  knowledge  ia 
attested  by  the  sad  tale  of  error  and  suffering  presented  to  the  eye  in  eveiy 
page  of  history.    What  possible  problem  can  mankind  have  to  solve  in 
their  mutual  mtercoune  but  oner    What  is  it  but  to  make  themselves 
conjointly  as  happy  and,  for  that  purpose,  as  noble-minded  and  virtuous  as 
they  can  during  the  short  term  of  their  mortal  existence  P    And  how  have 
they  hitherto  solved  this  problem  P    In  what  numerous  ways  have  thcj 
not  proved  themselves  totally  blind  to  their  real  interests,  perverted  their 
capabilities,  wasted  then*  resources,  exasperated  the  unavoidable  evils  of 
their  condition,  and  inflicted  gratuitous  wretohednesa  on  eaeh  other  and  on 
themselves  P    It  is  dear  that  men  can  have  no  interest  in  suffering*  no 
taste  for  misery,  no  preference  for unhappiness  in  itself;  and  wherever  thej 
are  found  in  a  regular  and  systematic  career  after  it,  they  must  be  labouring 
under  an  impression  that  they  are  in  pursuit  of  a  different  object.    It  is 
error  therefore,  it  is  ignorance,  it  is  iUusion,  it  is  an  incapacity  on  their 
part  to  see  the  real  consequences  of  actiDus,  the  real  issue  of  events,  that 
gives  rise  to  all  those  evils  which  desolate  the  world,  except  such  as  can  be 
traced  to  irresistible  impulse  or  to  the  physical  circumstances  of  man'a 
nature  and  condition.    "Error  is  the  universal  caute  of  the  misery  of 
mankind,"  are  the  first  words  of  a  distinguished  philosopher  (Malebranche) 
in  hia  treatise  on  the  **  Search  after  ^l^th/'  and  they  are  scarcely  too 
unmeasured. — Pp.  1-3. 

'*  The  preralenoe  of  misery,  aa  the  consequence  of  error  and  ignorance, 
proclaims  the  paramount  importance  of  accurate  knowledge.    To  ditoover 
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tvaih  if  in  xvalily  to  do  good  on  ft  gnad  msIb.  Tho  dotootion  of  sb  ennir, 
the  diatipatkm  of  a  donbt^  the  extirpation  of  a  prejiidioe,  the  estabhahment 
of  a  £ict,  the  deduction  of  a  new  infevenoe,  the  derelopniflnt  of  a  latent 
principle,  may  diffoae  its  beneficial  ooneequenoee  over  every  region  of  the 
worldf  and  may  be  the  meana  of  lesaening  the  miaery  or  inoreaainc  the 
hi^pinesa  of  myriads  of  unborn  seneratjons.  The  great  interesta  of  the 
human  race,  then,  demand  that  the  way  of  diicoTciy  should  be  open,  that 
there  should  be  no  obstructions  to  inquiiy,  that  every  possible  facilitv  and 
encouragement  should  be  afiforded  to  efforts  addressed  to  the  detection  of 
error  and  to  the  attainment  of  truth ;  nay,  that  eveiy  human  being,  as  fiur 
BB  he  is  capable,  should  actively  assist  in  the  pursuit ;  and  yet  one  of  the 
greatest  discouragements  to  such  efforts  at  present  existing  amongst  man- 
Idnd  is  the  state  of  their  own  moral  sentiments.*' — Pp.  4,  6. 

**  There  is  happily  a  growing  disposition  in  the  world,  amongst  the  intel- 
ligent part  of  it  at  leiwt^  to  priie  truth  of  doctrine  and  veracity  of  state- 
ment ;  to  look  with  disdain  on  all  artifice,  disingenuity,  and  disguise,  both 
in  n>eonlation  and  practice ;  to  regard  the  business  of  life  no  longer  as  an 
afEur  whi(^  demands  unremitted  intrigue  and  perpetual  deceit ;  to  con- 
sider the  great  interesta  of  humanity  as  not  requiring  to  be  supported  by 
ignorance,  hypocrisy,  and  superstition;  to  believe  that  the  suppression  and 
coneealment  of  iiMts  and  arguments  can  be  of  no  service  except  to  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many ;  and  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  as 
well  as  essential  to  their  progress  in  all  which  is  virtuous  and  high-minded, 
that  every  important  question  should  be  freely  and  boldly  examined.  This 
state  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  men  of  oultivated  minds  seems  highly  fiivoor- 
able  to  an  impartial  discussion  of  the  conduct  which  we  ought  to  observe, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  moral  sentiments  we  ought  to  cherish  in  relation 
to  the  pursuit  of  truth.'* — Pp.  14, 15. 

'*  The  duty  of  inquiry  will  be  generally  acknowledged  to  be  obligatory  upon 
every  one  in  proportion  to  his  capacity  and  opportunities  in  the  following 
ciroumstances : — 

**  1.  When  any  direct  means  are  within  his  reach  of  obtaining  additional 
or  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stands,  and  the 
daty  he  owes  to  God. 

**2.  When  the  extent  and  acouracy  of  his  knowledge  on  any  subject  must 
have  an  important  and  direct  effect  on  his  conduct  in  life,  public  or  private, 
professional  or  unofllcia],  and  consequently  on  the  happiness  of  his  feUow- 
creatures. 

'*  8.  When  he  takes  upon  himself  the  office  of  instructing  others ;  a  case 
included  indeed  in  the  preceding,  but  of  such  peculiar  distinction  from  any 
other  as  to  deserve  a  separate  consideration. 

'*4.  When  he  possesses  opportunities  and  abilities  for  prosecuting 
bietorical,  scientific,  or  philosophical  investigations,  so  as  to  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  human  knowledge. 

**  These  four  cases  appear  to  comprise  all  the  j^reat  circumstances  which 
oan  be  considered  by  any  class  of  moralists,  as  rendering  it  the  duty  of 
menkind  to  enter  upon  any  regular  and  express  inquiry ;  and  they  are  all 
firoitful  of  important  suggestions  deserving  the  deep  consideration,  not  only 
of  the  moralist  and  philosopher,  but  of  every  human  being." — Pp.  19,  20* 

Theie  aeyeral  points  are  thoroughly  gone  into,  and  the  considem- 
HoDB  which  each  suggests  are  brought  into  full  view.    The  author 
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next  aeeks  to  obyiate  the  objectionB  and  lemove  the  prejadiees 
inimical  to  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  inquiry  arisinff  from  in- 
dolence, ignorance,  misappreheofiion,  fearfdlnesB,  or  prejudgment, 
and  affinns  that  "  thinking  can  never  be  too  free,  proyiaed  it  is  just.*' 
He  endeavours  to  drive  out  of  the  mind  the  idea  that  free  inquiry 
is  presumptuous,  may  lead  to  the  incurring  of  guilt  if  we  reach 
conclusions  different  from  those  which  are  neld  to  be  establish^, 
or  that  acquiescence  in  current  opinions  is  evidence  of  a  praise- 
worthy humility.  **  The  duties  of  man  in  the  process  of  inquiry  " 
engage  attention  thereafter;  first  in  relation  to  the  state  of  our 
own  mind,  and  second,  in  relation  to  the  evidence.  On  the  former 
of  these  topics  these  observations  deserve  quotation  :— 

"  Here,  then,  is  the  precise^and  the  only  duty  of  the  inqaizer  in  relation  to 
the  state  of  his  own  mind — to  examine  closely  what  that  state  is  with 
regard  to  the  subject  which  he  is  called  to  inrestigate.  This  preUminary 
task  is,  no  doubt,  sufficiently  difficult  to  all  those  who  have  not  been  ae* 
customed  to  reflect  on  the  phenomena  of  consciousness ;  and  to  them  the 
duty  may  not  appear  rery  perspicuous  or  very  determinate.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, incumbent  on  them  as  far  as  their  abUity  reaches ;  it  is  also  part  of 
that  process  of  inquiry  through  which  they  must  pass  in  order^^td  attain  the 
benefits  of  truth ;  and  even  to  be  aware  that  such  a  self-examination  is 
requisite  is  a  step  in  advance  to  their  object. 

**  To  men  of  thought,  to  philosophers,  to  those  who  profess  to  teach  any 
subject,  and  especially  to  all  who  are  avowedly  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  for  its  own  sake,  such  a  dose  investigation  into  the  state  of  their  own 
minds  is  not  more  an  imperative  duty  than  one  of  the  most  beneficial  luid 
salutary  tasks  which  they  can  undertake.  Always  to  commence  at  this 
point  will  be  found  an  immense  advantage,  not  only  in  prosecuting  tiie 
inquiry  into  which  they  are  to  enter,  but  in  showinff  them  how  ezoeecungly 
few  are  the  subjects  on  which  even  the  most  enli^tened  minds  have  any 
pretensions  to  being  positive  and  dogmatical. 

"  What  is  the  intellectual  condition  in  which  a  man  of  even  the  most  liberal 
education  finds  himself  on  attaining  a  mature  age  and  being  roused  to  inde- 
pendent reflection  ?  He  awakes  in  the  midst  of  a  chaos  of  heterogeneous 
opinions  which  have  been  determined  to  be  what  they  are  hj  a  long  aeries 
of  causes,  and  have  been  received  into  his  mind  by  unconscious  adoption, 
or  fixed  by  assiduous  inculcation  as  objects  of  affection  and  reverence.  He 
finds  himself  (to  use  the  expressive  language  of  Turgot)  in  a  labyrinth,  into 
which  he  has  been  conveyed  blindfold.  Upon  the  grounds  of  these  opinions 
he  has  scarcely  bestowed  a  thought,  and  yet  has  often  probably  contended 
for  them  with  a  warmth,  a  resentment  at  opposition,  and  positiveness  of 
language  which  rational  conviction  shrinks  from  assuming.  .  •  A  dogmatical 
assertion  of  opinions  will  scarcely  be  the  fault  of  one  who  constantly  hlU 
back  on  his  own  understanding,  to  ask  whether  he  holds  the  positions  he 
is  maintaining  from  having  mastered  the  evidence  in  their  favour,  or  from 
their  having  l^en  fixed  in  lus  belief  without  any  evidence  at  alL"-rPp.  74-76. 

In  regard  to  the  state  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  evidence,  he 
;,  remarks : — "  The  only  legitimate  end  of  inquiry  is  to  arrive  at  the 

|i  truth ;  and  the  most  likely  means  of  attaining  that  end  is  to  pursue 

\ 
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it  with  adequate  diligence  and  rifforous  impartiality.    ThiSy  theD, 
ifi  man's  simple  duty,  to  examine  tolly  and  fairly." 

The  next  chaj^ter  deals  with  "  the  iaine  of  inquiry,**  which  Mr. 
SaUey  contends  is  not  a  matter  of  duty,  and  most  be  followed  W 
(as  well  as  to)  its  natural  consequences.  Our  "duties  towarda 
others  in  relation  to  the  pursuit  of  truth"  maybe  briefly  designated 
aa  moral  influence  and  intellectual  (usistance ;  "  the  one  supplying 
motives  to  search  for  truth,  the  other  means  for  succeeding  m  the 
pursuit."  The  "  duties  of  governments  in  relation  to  the  pursuit 
of  truth "  are  considered  as  Inquirers,  Encouragers  of  Inquiry^ 
Promoters  of  Truth,  Employers  of  Public  Instructors,  Empk>yer8 
of  Force ;  and  on  each  of  these  heads  excellent  obaervations  are 
made.  The  whole  work  is  remarkable  for  "  the  rigid  consiatency 
with  which  it  aims  to  apply  in  every  direction  the  great  pnneiplei 
of  morality  connected  with  the  pursuit  of  truth,"  and  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  these  principles  are  applied. 

The  second  essay  is  m  the  form  of  a  aialogne  between  A.  and  N. 
on  the  "  progress  o£  knowledge."^  It  is  ably  conducted,  and  ex- 
hibits tact,  ea8e,  fluency,  and  wisdom.  We  had  marked  many 
passages  for  extract,  but  must  forbear,  and  give  only  the  following 

"  There  are  among  those  impediments  which  doom  the  (hnmam)  species 
lo  a  tardy  progreesifm — the  dulness  and  inertness  of  the  faculties  to  discover 
troth,  the  interests  arrayed  against  its  reoeption,  the  difficulty  of  sundering 
the  established  honds  of  mental  associatioii.  Besides,  there  is  a  puny  sort 
of  self-love  in  every  department  of  knowledge,  which  desirss  the  pveralsnae 
and  stability  of  opinions  because  they  are  Us  opinions.  It  cannot  find  in 
ita  heart  to  fancy  itself  in  error  "  (p.  200).  **  It  would  bind  down  all  the 
great  spirits  which  are  yet  to  advance  the  happiness  and  elevate  the  dignity 
of  man  to  its  own  blind  dogmas  and  narrow  sphere  of  vision,  and  permit 
no  other  intellectual  movement  in  the  world  than  an  approximation  to 
those  opinions  which  itself  has  chanced  to  adopt "  (p.  201).  "  Chemistry 
and  the  other  physical  sciences  are  incalculably  mferior  in  their  effects  upon 
human  happiness  to  those  sciences  which  explore  the  nature  of  man  and 
the  tendencies  of  action,  and  which  in  the  present  day,  notwthstanding 
liie  cirumstances  which  foroe  them  in  some  degree  on  general  rfflection,  are 
disgracefully  neirteoted"  (p.  208).  "  It  is  a  common  error  to  consider  the 
achievements  of  a  few  great  minds  as  indio*tive  of  the  state  of  utvilisatton 
to  which  the  community  at  large  has  attained.  Men  of  genius  leave  their 
oontemporaries  a  century  behind." — (p.  207). 

Besides  these  two  essays  there  appeared  in  the  first  edition  one 
which  was  withdrawn  in  the  second  issue,  because  Mr.  Bailey  had 
neither  the  leisure  nor  the  inclination  to  give  it  that  deliberate 
revisal  which  he  thought  it  required.  It  was  entitled,  "  On  the 
^Fundamental  Principle  of  Evidence  and  Expectation,"  or,  in  other 
words,  our  belief  in  or  assumption  of  "  the  uniformity  of  causation;" 
our  conviction  that  those  causes  which  have  been  obii«*rved  by  m 
in  the  past  to  produce  certain  effects  will  produce  similar  effects  on 
their  recurrence  at  any  future  period.    We  do  not  expect  anything 

1868.  c 
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in  the  future  wliich  we  haye  not  experienced  in  the  past,  nnleu  we 
see  a  diuise  of  antecedents,  and  thence  our  belief  in  the  constancy 
and  the  selfsameness  of  causation  does  not  depend  on  the  proba^ 
Inlitv  of  the  future  resembling  the  past,  but  on  the  improbability 
of  tne  future  being  nnlike  the  past.  The  law  of  expectation  is 
therefore  founded  on  the  facts  of  experience.  It  does  not  assume 
that  in  the  past  we  have  exhausted  all  the  possibilities  of  causation, 
but  it  assumes  that  it  is  in  general  safe  to  go  upon  the  experience 
of  the  past  as  providing  a  fair  gauge  of  the  improbable.  "An 
Essay  on  the  Greneral  Principles  of  Physical  Inyestigation "  sup- 
plies one  form  of  the  exposition  of  this  principle,  but  it  does  not 
seem  yet  to  have  appeared  in  the  "  improved  and  expanded  form  " 
which  its  author  contemplated.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
reason  for  the  withdrawal  of  this  tract  from  the  republication  of  the 
essays  in  1844  was  the  appearance,  in  18&3,  of  John  Stuart  Mill's 
"  System  of  Logic,  Hatiocinative  and  Inductive,  being  a  connected 
view  of  the  Principles  of  Evidence^  and  the  Methods  of  Scientific 
Investigation,"  in  which  the  law  of  causation  is  most  elaborately 
discussed.  It  is  scarcely  less  probable,  however,  that  this  essay 
of  Bailey's,  appealing  as  it  did  to  "that  small  number  of  intellectual 
men  who  have  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  the 
foundations  of  human  knowledge,"  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Mill,  and  that  "  set  of  young  men  who  were  engaged  in  studying 
XiOgiOf  Political  Economy,  and  Psychology,  and  discussed  evezj 
question  of  these  sciences  with  text-books  before  them  in  meetingi 
held  twice  a  week,  and  continued  for  several  years  "  about  the  time 
of  the  first  publioation  of  Bailey's  work— meetings  to  which,  we 
know,  Mr.  Mill  ascribes  a  great  part  of  his  own  mental  improve* 
ment.  If,  as  there  is  some  reason  for  believing,  Mr.  Mill  was  the 
writer  of  a  critique  on  these  essays  in  Tke  Westminster  Beview, 
Oct.,  1829~a  notice  mentioned  with  praise  by  Sir  James  Mac* 
kintosh — he  felt  convinced  of  Mr.  Bailey's  position,  for  that  article 
closes  by  saying :  "  The  world's  experience  goes  to  demonstrate 
that  the  height  of  human  folly  is  to  believe  anything  that  is  not 
proved,  or  anything,  merely  because  it  is  not  proved  that  it  will  not 
DO.  We  must  go  by  the  experience  of  our  half-hour,  though  it  is 
bat  half-an-hour ;  and  when  it  pleases  Heaven  to  give  ua  more  we 
will  ffo  by  that." 

Tuing  earnest  interest  in  the  great  political  agitations  of  hit 
times  and  in  the  intensely  exciting  debates  to  which  the  proposals 
for  extending  the  power  of  the  people  by  a  reconstruction  of  the 
representative  system  gaye  rise,  Mr.  Bailey  issued,  in  a  phamplet» 
**  A  Discussion  of'  Parliamentary  Beform,  by  a  Yorkshire  Freo» 
holderp  in  1831 ;   and  rejoicing  in  the  achievement  which  pro* 

Sressire  thought  had  aeeomplished  in  the  passing  of  the  Beform 
iU,  he  sought  toprovide  an  intelligible  "  Theory  of  Representative 
Government"  and  to  supply  solutions  of  the  more  momentous  of  its 
practical  problems  for^  the  information  and  guidance  of  those  on 
whom  the  reiponsibilitiei  of  the  franohise  had  been  placed.    This 
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work  consists  of  an  introdnction  on  the  general  question  of  Groyem- 
meat; — its  necessity,  forms,  and  claims,  and  six! chapters  on-* 
(I.)  The  proper  object  and  province  of  Government.  (2.)  The 
CTOunds  of  preference  for  a  Bepresentative  Government.  (3.)  The 
ilepresentative  body.  (4.)  The  Electoral  body.  (5.)  Elections.  (6.) 
The  introduction  of  changes  in  Political  InstitutioDS ;  with  two 
essays  on  Political  Equality  and  on  Bights.  To  a  considerable 
extent  the  views  of  Mr.  Bailey  coincide  with  those  entertained  by 
James  Mill,  and  one  of  the  ablest  portions  of  the  book,  in  a  contro- 
versial sense,  consists  of  a  critique  of  Macaulay's  early,  eloquent, 
and  repented- of  article  on  Mill's  "Essay  on  Government,"  contriouted 
to  the  "  Encyclopsdia  Britannica,"  and  republished  in  1828  by  the 
author.  The  article  appeared  in  The  Mdinburgh  Review,  and 
attracted  much  attention,  and  is  republished  in  Macaulay's  miscel- 
laneous writings.  But  this,  and  many  other  passages  of  great 
ability,  we  must  only  allude  to,  not  quote,  though  we  cannot 
prevail  on  ourselves  to  withhold  the  two  following  paragraphs  of 
much  interest  regarding  parliamentary  representatives  :— 

'*  It  becomes  essentially  requisite  to  place  them  in  anoh  a  pontion  that 
their  own  interest  and  the  pubUo  good  shall  he  identified.  The  simple 
expedient  which  meets  this  is  to  make  the  office  of  legislator  dependent  on 
the  will  of  the  people.  If  his  power  were  irresponsible,  if  it  were  sabjeot 
to  no  direct  oontrol,  if  the  improper  exercise  of  it  were  not  followed  by 
evil  consequences  to  the  possessor,  it  would  be  inevitably  abused ;  the  public 
good  would  be  neglected,  and  his  own  habitually  preferred ;  but  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  rendering  the  continuance  of  his  power  dependent  on 
hie  constituents,  his  interest  is  forced  into  coincidence  with  theirs.  Any 
sinister  advantage  which  he  might  derive  from  the  power  entrusted  to  him 
would  cease  with  the  loss  of  the  office,  and  he  would  hare  no  inducement 
to  pursue  an  advantage  of  that  kind,  if  by  doing  so  he  unavoidably  sub<^ 
jeoied  himself  to  dismissal.  Such  is  the  general  theory  of  political  repre- 
eensation.  An  individual,  under  the  title  of  a  representative,  is  delegated 
by  the  people  to  do  that  which  they  cannot  do  in  their  own  persons,  and 
he  is  determined  in  his  acts  to  consult  the  public  good  by  the  power  which 
they  retain  of  dismissing  him  from  office."— P.  71. 

'*  Politioal  scisnoe  is  perhaps  that  department  of  intellectual  exertion 
wbioh  requires  the  greatest  powers  of  mmd  and  the  intensest  application  > 
Its  fiujts  are  multifarious  and  complicated,  often  anomalous  anu  contra- 
dietory,  and  demanding  the  guidance  of  clear  principles ;  its  principles  are 
many  of  them  abstruse,  and  to  be  developed  only  by  long  and  close  pro-> 
cesses  of  reasoning ;  and  the  application  of  these  principles  requires  the 
aagacity  of  quick  observation  and  long  experience.  The  whole  business 
ca&s  for  that  familiarity  of  mind  with  the  subject,  which  can  be  the  result 
of  nothing  but  habituM  daily  devotion  to  it. 

'*  In  mining  laws,  too,  not  only  is  there  a  demand  for  powers  of  mind  to 
cope  with  the  disorder  and  complication  of  facts,  and  the  abstruseness  of 
reasoning,  but  there  ought  to  be  also  a  complete  mastery  of  language,  that 
nice  and  delicate  instrument  of  thought  and  communication,  by  the  clumsy 
handling  cf  which  so  much  confusion  and  uncertainty  is  yearly  produced 
in  legislative  enactments.    Every  word  iiL  a  law  is  of  importance  i  vferj 
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Mtttenoe  ongbi  to  exhibit  that  perftotnets  of  exprettion  whioh  ia  to  be 
looked  for  only  from  tho  skill  md  caution  of  undistraoted  miiMla.  Well 
«iight  Bentham  obeenre,  that  the  wordt  of  a  law  ought  to  be  weighed  like 
diamondB.  Ib  thi*,  then,  a  natter  to  be  dealt  with  bj  an  exhaoated  pro- 
ftadonal  man  in  what  should  be  his  hours  of  recreation  P  Oan  such  a  one 
be  competent  to  a  task  hard  enough  for  the  mind  which  comes  to  it  erery 
day  witn  all  its  vigour  fresh,  all  its  perspioacitj  nndimmed,  its  spirit  of 
activity  unworn,  and  its  feeling  of  interest  unabsorbed  ?  Is  the  refiise  of 
an  in<UTidual*s  time  and  abihties  what  a  people  are  to  be  content  with, 
from  a  representatiTc  to  whom  they  confide  the  determination  of  measoraa 
in  which  their  prosperity  is  deeply  implicated  P  Is  this  snfficieiit  for 
goveminff  the  destinies  of  a  great  nation  P  *'—Pp.  184-^186. 

**  While  the  current  of  life  flows  on  smoothly,  the  intereat  which  each 
indifidual  has  in  good  government  erideatiy  makes  little  impression  on  hia 
imagination :  it  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  email  fraotiooa  of  bviellta 
aearoely  appreciable ;  of  protection  from  evils,  to  which,  as  they  aie  pre* 
vented  from  ocoorring,  he  ia  inaensible ;  of  advantages  which,  to  a  euper- 
floialview,  accrue  to  him  only  under  particular  circumstances,  snoh  as 
redress  of  wrong  when  he  has  occasion  to  appeal  to  the  law.  Moat  people 
are  therefore  supine  and  indifibrent  as  to  the  intellectual  qualificationa  and 
oondttot  of  their  representatives.  Their  minds  want  awakening  to  the  diffi- 
eolfy  and  importance  of  sound  and  accurate  and  systematic  legislalion. 
Thqr  may  reet  assured,  that  in  our  complicated  state  of  society  it  ia  a 
boamees  which  requires  as  long  and  assiduous  preparation  as  any  profeasian 
which  can  be  named,  and  as  entire  devotion  to  it,  when  its  duties  are  once 
undertaken,  aa  the  calling  of  a  lawyer  or  a  physician,  a  merchant  or  an 
engineer.  One  chief  reaaon  why  there  are  ao  many  needleaa,  Uundering, 
crude,  miachievoua,  and  unintelligible  enactmenta,  is  that  men  have  not  dedi- 
oeted  themaelvee  to  legislation  aa  a  separate  study  or  profession,  but  have 
oonaidered  it  to  be  a  buaineea  which  might  be  played  with  in  their  honra 
of  leianre  from  pursuita  requiring  intense  ezertion.'*'^Pp.  186, 187. 

In  1837  two  important  ouestionB  received  contributions  firom 
Mr.  Bailey's  pen;  the  one  tnrongh  s  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Law 
of  Primo^nitore  examined,"  hy  a  Younger  Brother;  and  the  other 
in  a  treatise  on  "  Money  and  its  Yicissitudea  in  Value,  as  ikey 
affeet  national  industry  and  peonniary  oontracta" — both  apoken 
highly  of  by  competent  authorities ;  but  these  the  writer  of  this 
paper  has  not  seen,  nor  has  he  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  hia 
subsequent  pamphlet,  "A  Defence  of  Joint-Btock  Banks  and 
Country  Issues,"  1840 ;  but  this  we  guess  was  a  contribution  to 
Uiat  great  fiscal  debate  after  which,  by  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  Mr. 
Bicardo's  opinions  were  acted  upon  oy  the  Parliament — an  event 
which  oould  scarcely  be  gratifying  to  Mr.  Bailey,  who  doubted 
!Rioardo's  principles,  and  must  have  feared  their  practical  results. 

Mr.  Bailey  issued  in  1842  "  A  Beview  of  Berkeley's  Theory  of 
yision«  designed  to  show  the  unsoundness  of  that  celebrated 
•peoolation."  Great  oare  in  expression  and  exceeding  minuteness 
in  eritieism  are  shown  in  the  work.  The  author  contends  that  it  ia 
a  decided  case  of  the  assumption  of  V^^^  imafnnative  facta  aa 
leal  and  tnoontrovertiUe  prsmises,  and  amnna  that  the  false  step 
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in  Berkeler's  TMBonin^  k  taken)  in  the  second  psngnipli  of  tiie 
essay,  by  the  introduction  of  the  abstraet  term  dUianoe  in  &  sense 
which  prevents  it  from  being  used  in  regard  to  concrete  expe- 
riences. He  affirms  that  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  afibrd  no 
proof  of  the  Bishop's  theory.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  analyse 
this  book ;  for  we  would  require  to  give  an  abstract  of  Berkeley's 
theory,  that  the  remarks  of  the  author  might  be  felt  in  all  their 
force.  The  merit  of  the  work  is  vouched  for  by  the  fact  that  it 
immediately  called  such  thinkers  into  debate  against  him  as  John 
S.  Mill  and  J.  F.  Ferrier,  the  former  in  the  Westminster  Review, 
October,  1842,  and  the  latter  in  BlackwooeTs  Magazine,  June,  1842. 
Though  both  complimented  the  critic  on  his  admirable  analytic 
powers  and  clear  style,  the  author  was  not  convinced  bj  them  of 
his  error,  and  issued  a  reply,  which  elicited  rejoinders,  in  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "  A  Letter  to  a  Philosopher,  in  reply  to  some  recent 
attempts  to  vindicate  Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision,"  in  1843.  These 
papers  have  all  been  republished. 

The  superintendence  of  republications  of  previous  works  occupied 
Mr.  Bailey's  literary  efforts  for  some  time  after  this,  and  he  suMe- 
quently  devoted  several  years  to  the  elaboration  of  a  scheme  of 
thought  on  logic,  which  *'  differs  as  a  whole,  and,  of  course,  in  some 
of  its  details,  from  any  theory  hitherto  promulgated."  This,  after 
due  and  diligent  reflection,  he  completed  in  1851,  and  published  as 
"  The  Theory  of  Eeasoning."  So  popular  was  this  work,  that  in  a 
year  it  had  reached  a  second  edition.  The  work  is  rather  discur- 
sive, and  to  our  mind  not  sufficiently  formal  for  students.  As  an 
essay  on  logic,  it  is  worthv  of  higher  commendation  than  as  The 
Theory  of  Eeasoning.  The  chapters  on  "  ContiDgent  Eeasoning" 
and  on  "Demonstrative  Eeasoning"  are  of  great  value;  that  on 
*'  The  Eolation  between  Eeasoning  and  Language  "  is  perhaps  the 
most  practically  useful  set  of  remarks  which  has  oeen  made  bv  any 
modem  writer  on  logic.  His  chajjter  on  "  The  Eelation  of  Ob- 
serration,  Experiment,  and  Induction  to  Eeasoning,  and  to  eaeh 
other,"  supplements  some  of  J.  S.  Mill's  instructions.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  scholastic  logic  is  not  so  profound  or  extensive,  as  we 
think,  to  justify  his  recriminations ;  bat  we  venture  to  say  confi- 
dently that  his  *'  Suggestions  for  the  examination  of  argumentative 
compositions"  contain  some  of  the  best  hints  on  the  culture  of 
logical  criticism  which  any  book  on  reasoning  due  to  this  century 
o&rs  to  the  student  (see  papes  197 — 200).  We  regret  they  are 
too  lengthy  for  extracting  here,  and  that  we  must  ask  our  readers 
to  be  contented  with  the  following  paragraph  on  the  nature  of 
Seasoning  in  his  Theory : — 

**  In  scrutinizing  our  own  minds,  seyeral  different  operations  are  esiily 
distinguishable,  and  have  accordingly  receiyed  particular  appellationa. 
When  present  objects  are  discerned  through  the  senses,  the  act  is  usnaUj 
named  perception ;  when  objects  formerly  perceived  by  us,  or  facts  formerly 
known  to  us,  are  recalled,  the  mental  event  is  denominated  recollection,  or 
mere  conception ;  when  objects  or  facts  occur  to  the  mind  in  a  different 
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order  or  oombioation  from  that  in  which  thej  ware  actually  peroeiTed, 
there  ia  eomething  more  than  conception,  and  it  has  been  termed  imayi' 
tuUions  lastly,  when  facts  perceived  determine  the  mind  to  the  belief  of 
facts  which  it  does  not  peroeiTe,  although  here  also  conception  is  implied, 
the  operation  is  ertdently  as  distinct  from  the  former  three  operations  as 
thej  are  from  each  other. — ^"P.  2.  "  The  determination  of  the  mind  to 
the  belief  of  something  beyond  its  actual  perception  or  knowledge,  is 
obviously  what  is  term^l  reasoning." — P.  8.  '*  To  be  determined  by  facts 
to  the  belief  of  an  unobserved  event  or  object,  past,  present,  or  future,  and 
to  discern  when  two  facts  are  presented  to  the  mind,  that  one  is  imph'ed  in 
the  other,  are  intellectual  acts  or  operations  plainly  distinct.  If  there 
were  no  other  circumstances  by  which  to  discriminate  them,  they  would  be 
broadly  distinguished  by  this,  that  in  the  latter  species  of  reasoning,  every 
step  being  discerned  to  be  necessarily  true,  the  denial  of  the  conclusion 
involves  a  contradiction,  while  in  the  former  species  it  does  not.  The  oon- 
viction  in  the  one  case,  and  the  discernment  in  the  other,  have,  neverthe- 
less, this  in  common,  that  the  fact  expressed  in  the  conclusion  is  not  in 
either  case  evident  of  itself,  but  is  arrived  at  through  the  medium  of  some 
other  £ict  or  facts." — P.  6.  *'  The  fiscts  which  determine  the  mind  to  the 
belief,  or  lead  it  to  the  discernment  of  other  facts  not  immediately  manifipst, 
are  usually  spoken  of  under  the  designation  of  evidence  or  proofs,  and 
when  expressed  in  propositions  preceding  a  conclusion  under  that  of  pre- 
mises. To  reason,  is  to  go  through  proofs  or  evidence  for  or  against  any 
alleged  fact.  Frequently,  the  fact  alleged  or  expressed  in  the  conclusion  is 
placed  before  the  mind  first,  and  the  proof  is  adduced  to  substantiate  it ; 
but  it  also  frequently  happens,  in  the  course  of  reflection,  that  a  fact,  or 
combination  of  facts,  leads  the  mind  to  the  belief  or  to  the  discernment  of 
a  fact  before  unknown,  which  is  then  seen  in  its  logical  place  as  the  con- 
clusion."— P.  6. 

Mr.  Bailey  "  has  been  occaBionally  called  upoa  in  his  oapaeity  of 
member  of  several  literary  and  philosophical  societies,  and  some- 
times merely  in  that  of  a  well-wisher,  to  contribute  to  their  Trans- 
actions.  When,  in  the  course  of  some  ouarter  of  a  century,  these 
contributions  had  accumulated  to  a  goodly  pile,  it  occurred  to  him* 
on  looking  them  over,  that  a  selection  from  them  would  be  well 
receiyed  by  his  friends,  and  might  possibly  be  acceptable  to  a 
wider  circle."  This  consideration  led,  in  1852,  to  the  iraue  of  his 
"  Discourses  on  yarious  Subjects,"  the  matter  of  which  was  written 
at  intervals,  "  not  with  any  view  to  publication,  but  simply  for  the 
occasions  on  which  they  were  read,  and  on  subjects  that  happened 
at  the  time  to  interest  the  writer's  mind ; "  but  they  have  m  thia 
yolume  been  diligently  revised,  and  form  a  volume  of  much  interest 
andTariety,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of  its  contents — 
via.,  1.  "On  the  Mutual Eelatioos  of  the  Sciences,"  written  in  1823, 
before  the  advent  of  Comte's  "Positive  Philosophy" and  its  hierarchy 
of  sciences;  but,  like  it,  exhibiting  them  as  "a  grand,  continuous,  and 
harmonious  whole,"  which,  on  being  comprehended,  makes  them 
the  easier  "  to  understand,  to  retain,  and  to  apply,"  and  presents  a 
prospect  of  improvement  "  bounded  only  by  the  incapacity  of  our 
faculties  to  traverse  its  extent."    2.  "  On  the  Mammoth  or  Fossil 
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^Elephant  diBooyered  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,"  in  the  earlj  part 
of  this  century,  and  delirered  about  1826,  after  the  author's  return 
from  a  tour  in  the  United  States.  3.  **  On  the  Chanf^es  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  English  Language,  especially  durinc^  the  last 
Three  Centuries."  As  "  of  all  the  languages  in  the  world  none  is 
more  worthy  of  investigation  than  our  own,  which,  as  it  at  present 
exists,  may  be  characterized  as  full,  rich,  rigorous,  and  expressive ; 
and  everjT  Englishman  with  the  slightest  tincture  of  literature 
must  feel  interested  in  tracing  the  course  by  which  it  has  readied 
its  actual  condition,"  so  every  endeavour  to  explain  and  illustrate 
the  course  and  state  of  our  native  speech  ougnt  to  receive  atten- 
tion; and  it  will  be  found  that  the  observations  made  by  Mr. 
Bailey  are  of  much  aptness,  force,  and  critical  merit.  4.  *'  On  the 
Science  of  Political  Economy,"  an  expository  notice  of  the  object, 
and  a  defence  of  the  utility  of  that  science.  5.  "On  the  last  Re- 
formation of  the  Calendar  in  England,"  containing  useful  informa- 
tion to  students  of  history  and  literary  investigators.  6.  *'  On  the 
General  Principles  of  Physical  Investigation,"  maintains  that  science 
can  do  no  "more  than  point  out  resemblances  between  phenomeoa, 
or  trace  the  order  in  which  they  occur."  7.  "  On  the  Mechanical 
Causes  of  Thunder."  8.  "  On  the  Paradoxes  of  Vision,"  read  in 
1S48,  treats  of  phenomena  lying  on  the  border-territories  of  physics 
and  psychology.  9.  "  On  the  Theory  of  Wit "  (1846),  is  a  pretty 
complete  endeavour  to  explain  and  defend  the  use  of  this  power — 
"  to  lighten  and  exhilarate  the  intervals  of  respite  from  strenuous 
exertion  and  profound  thought."  The  volume  is  one  of  worth  and 
excellence. 

Of  his  '*  Letters  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,"  issued 
in  three  volumes  in  the  years  1855,  1858,  and  1863  respectively,  we 
dare  scarcely  speak,  as  our  reading  of  them  was  hurried ;  and  we 
can  only  note  the  memory  of  the  impressions  made  on  us  during  the 
separated  intervals  of  our  perusal  of  them.  Of  the  first  volume  we 
remember  the  skilful  though  somewhat  }>etulant,  as  we  thought, 
controversies  against  preceding  metaphysicians,  and  the  material- 
izing tendency  of  the  psychology  advocated — his  cutting  down  of 
all  tnought  to  the  experienced,  instead  of  allowing  it  the  whole 
scope  of  the  possible,  or  at  least  the  probable.  In  the  second  volume 
we  recommend  as  sin^arly  worthy  of  perusal  the  critique  of 
the  theories  of  perception  advanced  by  Berkeley,  Beid,  Brown, 
Kant,  and  Hamilton  in  his  endeavour  to  maintain,  against  them, 
that  perception  is  a  simple,  indivisible,  ultimate  experience  of  the 
mind,  incapable  of  analysis — an  opinion  which,  although  also 
acutely  maintained  by  Ferrier,  we  cannot  accept  as  final ;  for  were 
it  so,  metaphysics  would  be  a  closed  record.  Against  the  innate 
principles  and  a  priori  cognitions  of  Leibnitz  and  Xant  he  produces 
some  able  arguments ;  he  exposes  with  much  ability  the  personi- 
fications of  metaphysicians ;  and  in  two  letters  on  "  The  Causation 
of  Voluntary  Actions,"  he  endeavours  to  prove  the  consistency  of 
his  views  on  the  will  with  moral  accountability  j  but  his  ideas 
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failed  to  conyince  qb  that  hmnaa  spontaneity  and  personality  can 
be  wholly  enwrapped  in  and  OTeroome  by  oiroomBtance  and  anr- 
ronndingt.  His  appreciation  of  Gennan  philo8oph3ir  seemed  to  ns 
defective,  not  only  in  sympathy,  bnt  in  oomprehen^ireness — espe- 
dally  as  not  peroeiying  that  the  object  of  German  metaphysics  is 
Uffinff  thoQght.  In  the  third  yolnme  his  defence  of  |)sycholc^ 
aji^ainst  Comte's  assertion  of  its  impossibility  is  able ;  his  disquisi- 
tion on  identity  is  acute  and  well  condncted ;  his  letters  on  eyi- 
dence,  and  on  the  laws  of  natore  and  preceptive  laws,  are  clear  and 
valuable,  as  are  those  on  the  direct  perception  and  the  inferential 
deduction  of  causation  —  particularly  his  remarks  on  statistical 
results  and  causative  effectiveness.  On  language,  his  diBquisitions  are 
ingenious  and  varied ;  abound  in  apt  illustrations  and  acute  ob- 
servations, with  a  marked  controversial  ability  and  wonderfbl 
lucidity  of  expression.  With  some  of  his  views  on  the  moral  senti- 
ments we  cannot  coincide,  and  his  criterion  of  morals  as  that 
which  most  completely  succeeds  in  producing  happiness,  though  a 
good  practical  test,  is  not  theoretically  complete.  His  five  funda- 
mental facts  from  which  moral  phenomena  result  do  not  seem  to 
US  to  be  an  exhaustive  statement.     To  man's  susceptibilitry  to 

Sleasure  and  pain — ^his  liking  for  the  former  and  difllike  of  the 
itter — ^his  wish  to  reciprocate  either  himself— his  expectation  of 
reciprocation,  and  his  sympathy  with  the  giving  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  as  an  observer,  we  should  surely  add  a  personal  element— a 
self  with  endowments  and  aims  not  only  eonaitioninff,  but  neces- 
sitating moral  activity !  These,  however,  are  considerations  which 
cannot  easily  be  settled  in  sentences,  however  subtly  conceived  or 
astutely  expressed.  Despite  of  all  drawbacks,  these  volumes  are 
a  substantial  addition  to  human  speculation  and  the  reflective 
solution  of  the  problems  of  being,  requiring  perusal  from  the 
thoughtful,  and  demanding  it  from  those  who  would  ^lly  compre- 
hend the  mysteries  of  psychology  and  the  concrete  activities  orthe 
human  kind. 

Of  another  effort  of  Mr.  Bailey's  active  mind,  which,  on  con- 
sultation as  occasion  required,  we  found  highly  useful,  and  in 
many  cases  eminently  satisfactory,  we  have  not  lejfib  ourselves  space 
to  speak  adequately.  In  1862,  Mr.  Bailey  published  the  first 
volume  of  a  work  "  On  the  Beceived  Text  of  Shakspere's  Dramatie 
Writings,  and  their  Improvement;"  and  in  1866  the  second 
volume,  about  double  in  extent,  was  issued.  Nearly  two  hundred 
phrases  and  passages  are  examined— especially  those  in  the  Perkins 
CoUier  folio,*— to  which  he  gives  no  authoritative  place.  His  de- 
scription of  Shakspere's  text  as  his  contemporaries  left  it,  his  dis- 
sertation on  Shaksperian  metaphors,  and  his  critiques  on  Shakspere 
criticism  are  able,  aiscriminating,  original,  and  excellent  in  scope  and 
fbrm.  It  would  be  impossible  in  a  brief  space  even  to  indicate 
the  value  of  the  matter  which  Mr.  Bailey  has  packed  up  in  this 
profuse  and  profound  study  of  the  works  of  the  many-sided  Shak- 
apeie;  but  we  may  state  our  conviction  that  students  of  Blisa- 
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bethan  EnfjliBh  and  of  the  dramatist  will  alike  derire  pleasure, 

S refit,  and  mstraction  from  his  pases.  We  are  nnable  to  refer  in 
etail  to  the  contents  of  the  ▼ohimes  by  inspection,  as  onr  ac- 
quaintance with  them  has  been  confined  to  consultation  in 
fibraries ;  but  we  may  at  a  future  time  draw  attention  to  them  in 
connection  with  some  interesting  questions  on  philoloj^^y  in  a  naper 
on  "  Shalcppere's  Phraseology  and  Grammatical  Peculiarities. 

**  Samuel  Bailey,  of  Sheffield/*  is  a  writer  of  independent  mind 
and  pure  understanding,  a  clear  expositor,  and  a  consecutive  thinker; 
an  idiomatic  and  perspicuous  s^le  recommends  his  thoughts  to 
popularity,  though  the  thorouglmess  of  his  reasoning  disquiets 
orainary  readers.  He  has  not  the  power  of  condensed  epigram- 
maticism,  which  packs  the  results  of  a  iviiole  speculation  into  a 
phrase — as  light  lives  in  the  diamond— but  he  has  the  dear* 
pellucid  flow  of  English  undefiled,  which  all  great  masters  use. 
This  clearness  is  sometimes  gained,  it  is  true,  by  refusing  to  enter- 
tain thoughts  that  fiin^  sbadows,  and  from  shunning  me  depths 
from  which  it  is  as  difficult  to  bring  forth  light  as  it  is  to  raise 
pearls  from  the  far  reaches  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  His  thoushts 
are  always  determinate,  his  words  are, all  so  aptly  chosen  that  Siey 
express  precisely  and  unmistakeably  what  he  intends,  and  neither 
less  nor  more;  and  there  is  never  any  difficulty  in  seizing  the 
scope  and  comprehending  the  aim  of  his  logical  thought  clothed  in 
the  most  transparent  language.  Much  as  we  differ  from  him  on 
aeveral  points,  slightly  indicated,  and  much  as  we  admire  his 
writings  for  their  merits  of  thought  and  diction,  we  commend  him 
more  as  a  manly  English  thinker —neither  afraid  of  thought,  or 
truth,  or  true  speech — and  still  more  as  the  advocate  of  the  ri^ht 
and  duty  of  freedom  of  investigative  thought,  and  libertjr  of  im- 
partial controversy  in  "the  formation  and  publication  of  opinions," 
m  "  the  pursuit  of  truth,"  and  as  the  best  possible  means  of 
securing  tne  "  progress  of  knowledge." 


DaiTBiBTmov  ov  PiniXAMBKTABT  BxPBBSXirrATioK.— When  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  English  veproBentation  was  originally  made,  the  southern 
part  of  Bnghind  was  not  only  the  most  gentle  and  agreeable  but  the  most 
rich  and  energetic  The  ports  of  Devonshire  were  celebrated  wherever  the 
Bnglish  Navy  was  known.  What  are  now  old  and  mouldering  seaport 
towns  were  then  active,  victorious  marts,  eager  with  enterprise  and  spark- 
ling with  the  intelligence  of  the  day.  England  north  of  the  Trent  was  in 
old  times  a  less  cuitivated,  a  harsher,  and  less  populous  region.  Katu- 
rallyy  therefore,  the  duty  (the  ehcurge  was  the  phrase  of  those  times)  was 
entrusted  to  the  towns  which  were  the  most  eminent  for  industry  and  for 
wealth.  Parliamentary  boroughs  were  placed  in  the  south  because  it  was 
adapted  for  Parliamentary  boroughs ;  they  were  not  placed  in  the  north 
because  it  was  not  adapted.  Centuries  of  change  and  industry  have  altered 
aUthis. 
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^tlt^ion* 


IS  KITUALISM  CONSISTENT  WJTH.  OE  UNNECESSABY 
TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  TEUE  CHEISTIANITY  P 

C0K8ISTXNT. — BEPL  Y . 

ExTBBMB  views  are  seldom  defensible,  and  in  debate  the  proper 
attitude  to  assume  is  that  wherein  the  greatest  amount  of  strenj^th 
is  gained,  and  that  from  which,  with  the  greatest  possible  effect, 
deduce  may  be  made.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  wise  disoussionist 
to  exercise  discretion,  and  rather  seem  to  prove  too  little  than  to  en- 
deavour to  prove  too  much.  It  is  a  fault  too  common  among  con- 
troversialisU  to  scatter  about  random  assertions,  to  rush  to  ex- 
tremes, and  to  expect  that  though  the  whole  exaggerated  nonsense 
spoken  is  not  accepted,  yet  that  the  effect  of  much  of  it  may 
remain.  This  is  an  excessively  unwise  method  of  procedure,  for 
these  outlying  skirmishing  strategies  are  sure  to  be  detected,  and 
repulse  is  almost  sure  to  overtake  them;  and  the  conquest  thus 
gamed  discredits  the  whole  defence  offered.  Yery  few  people 
count  the  intrinsic  force  or  value  of  arguments,  but  conclude  from 
the  number  of  those  disposed  of,  that  victory  rests  with  the  ingenious 
demolisher  of  the  outworks  of  an  opponent's  controversial  position. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  the  fact  that  true  controversv  requires  the  adop- 
tion and  the  defence  of  a  main  position ;  and  that  so  long  as  that 
is  held  impregnable,  no  matter  how  many  twitterings  of  success 
may  be  raised  upon  small  points,  no  real  damage  is  done  to  a  cause. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  the  natural  fallacy  of  counting  victorious 
attacks  by  number,  tends  to  make  many  people  fancy  that  great 
destruction,  yea,  even  havoc,  is  being  committed  upon  a  contro- 
versial position;  when  there  is,  in  truth,  little  effective  work 
going  on  at  all.  Thus  an  injudicious  debater  will  often  seem  to  be 
efeated,  while  his  main  entrenchments  of  argument  have  never 
been  touched,  or  if  touched  at  all,  have  merely  been  grazed,  not 
razed.  Controversialists  who  are  skilful  in  fence,  get  a  quick  eye 
for  vulnerable  points ;  and  knowing  that  this  fallacious  method  of 
miscalculation  prevails,  they  "  go  m,"  in  their  attacks,  for  many 
not  much.  We  think  that  if  the  attention  of  debaters  were  drawn 
to  the  essential  matters  in  the  discussion,  and  could  be  induced  to 
keep  their  attention  fixed  upon  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mere 
accidents  of  phrase  and  small  inadvertencies  of  allusion  contro- 
versy would  gain  in  value  and  in  power.  To  move  right  forward 
to  the  main  stronghold  of  the  opposition  camp,  to  march  to  the 
Magdola  of  the  antagonist  Abyssinia,  and  to  Napierize  it,  is  the 
proper  policy  in  controversial  warfare.    We  have  to  regret  that  in 
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this  debate  on  Biiaalism  our  opponents  ha^e  "  fought  shy  *'  of  the 
position  we  undertook  to  defend,  and  have  invited  us  to  take  the 
£eld  against  them  on  quite  a  different  issue.  We  have  undertaken  to 
man  the  garrison  in  behalf  of  Bitualism,  and  to  keep  it  from  efifec- 
tiye  assault.  We  set  our  lines  of  circumrallation  round  our 
citadel,  and  exactly  define  our  position.  They  have  gone  into 
some  outlviDg  districts,  which  they  affirm  we  ought  to  naye  de- 
fended ana  embraced  in  our  programme,  and  having  overrun  these 
fields  at  '*  their  own  sweet  will,"  they  affirm  that  they  have  gained 
a  victory  over  us,  and  have  inflicted  injuries  from  which  we  cannot 
recover,  and  which  we  cannot  deny.  This  is  not  fair  fight,  nor  is  it 
honoiirable  conquest.  We  have  not  been  assailed,  and  therefore  it 
is  impossible  that  we  can  have  been  overcome.  They  have  fought 
with  shadows  evoked  "from  their  own  consciousness,"  and  they 
boast  that  they  have  encountered  "  wild  beasts  at  Ephesus."  Could 
anybody  argue  so  totally  beside  the  question  as  W.  C.  C.  does,  and 
yet  deceive  himself  into  the  belief  that  he  was  engaged  in  contro- 
versy P  "  The  Bitualism,"  he  says  (p.  109),  "  which  forms  the 
topic  of  interest  in  our  day  is  that  which  has  been  plainly  defined 
by  S.  S."  Is  it  so  P  Well,  we  did  not  know  that.  We  understood 
that  the  Bitualism  to  be  debated  about  was  that  which  is,  may  be, 
or  has  been  thought  to  be  consistent  with  and  necessary  to  true 
Christianity.  W.  C.  C.  thinks  that,  having  undertaken  to  prove 
jtome  defined  kinds  (see  p.  15)  of  Bitualism  are  consistent  witn  and 
necessary  to  true  Christianity,  we  are  bound,  to  gratify  him,  to 
maintain  that  all  and  any  kind  of  Bitualism  is  so,  and  to  produce 
scriptural  proof  that  in  Christianity  copes,  chasubles,  stoles,  censers, 
changes  of,  vestments,  genuflexions,  responsions,  bowings  towards 
the  East,  kneelings  before  the  altar,  specific  forms  of  taking  or 
administering  the  Sacraments,  priestly  gestures  and  the  confes- 
sional, choristers  and  orchestral  music,  chantinss  and  Latin  prayers, 
singing  boys  and  vergers,  all  the  varieties  of  the  hierarchy,  and  all 
the  forms  of  worship  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  a  picturesque  or 
a  grotesque  worship,  are  essential  to  the  service  of  the  Deity  and 
the  salvation  of  man.  This  is  to  defend  sacerdotalism,  not  Bitualism ; 
to  advocate,  not  decent  and  orderly  forms  of  worship,  but  priestly 
aggressiveness  in  spiritual  concerns !  If  it  were  asked.  Is  a  currency 
essential  to  the  existence  of  modem  society  P  W.  C.  C.  woulcl 
surely  scarcely  require  us,  in  maintaining  the  affirmative  of  that, 
to  defend  and  uphold  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844 ;  yet  when 
affirming  the  necessity  of  Bitualism,  he  insists  on  our  setting  lance 
in  rest  in  favour  of  "  an  assimilation  of  Laudism,"  whatever  that 
may  mean.  When  S.  S.  inserted  the  word  "excessive"  (p.  17) 
in  his  definitioj^.he  provided  an  easy  victory  for  himself;  for  he 
had  only  to  quote  the  old  proverb,  "  All  excess  is  wrong,"  and  his 
opponent  was  necessarily  silenced.  If  it  had  been  said.  Currency 
means  an  excessive  supply  of  exchangeable  wealth,  he  would  have 
seen  at  once  that  nobody  would  argue  that  that  was  essential 
to  modem  society.    So  in  a  question  regarding  a  religion  which 
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expressly  oomnuoids,  ''Let  yonr  moderation  be  known  of  all  men,** 
to  ask  any  one  to  maintain  the  affirmatiye  of  the  necessity  of  any- 
thing "  wherein  is  excess  "  was  asking  a  cheap  conquest  withont 
toil  of  contest. 

Of  course,  it  is  all  plain  sailing  with  S.  S.  in  his  definition. 
Bitualism  is  excessire,  ac. ;  all  excess  is  wrong.  Jesus  did  nothing 
wrong,  and  Christians  are  bound  to  follow  the  example  of  Jesus. 
Bat  question  its  accuracy  at  the  foundation.  Did  Jesus  not  demand 
attention  to  forms  as  tne  groimd  of  benefits  P  "  60  wash  in  the 
Pool  of  Siloam ;"  "  Show  thyself  unto  the  priests ;"  "  Stretch  fordi 
thine  hand ;"  "  Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk."  Did  not  Jesus  lift 
up  His  eyes  to  heaven  and  pray  P  Are  we  not  commanded  "  to  fall 
upon  our  knees  before  the  Lord  our  Maker  "  P  and  did  not  Jesus 
kneel  down  and  pray  in  the  Gkirden  of  Gethsemane  P  Did  not  He 
teach,  "After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye"P  Did  not  He 
institute  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  P  and  can  these  be  per- 
formed decently  and  in  order,  after  the  example  of  the  Lord  Jesua 
Christ,  without  attention  to  forms,  ceremonies,  ritual  P  So  with 
his  other  argument — apostolic  and  patristic  Christianity  was  free 
from  Bitualism.  Christianity  was  then  an  aggressive  religion ;  it 
was  a  species  of  dissent  from  the  religions  or  Greece,  Bome,  and 
Alexandria,  and  hence  was  opposed  to  the  law  of  these  lands.  In 
our  country  and  in  modem  Europe  generally,  Christianity  is  the 
only  religion,  and  holds  the  law  in  its  favour.  The  two  conditions 
of  society  and  of  Christianity  are  so  dissimilar  that  no  genuine 
comparison  can  be  drawn.  Within  the  conditions  of  Christianity 
its  forms  are  pliable,  as  was  shown  by  St.  Paul  in  his  remarks  on 
*'  meats  offered  to  idols,"  &c.,  and  his  distinction  between  the  Jewish 
converts  to  Christianity  and  the  gentile  converts.  S.  8.  must  know 
that  comparisons  can  oxdy  be  justly  drawn  from  cases  which  are 
nearly  parallel. 

The  whole  argument  founded  on  the  times  of  Charles  IL  is  fal- 
lacious on  many  points ;  e.  ^.,  before  we  could  admit  its  soundness, 
we  should  require  proof  that  "  Charles  II.  and  his  counseUors  ** 

a.  20)  were  trustworthy  exponents  of  what  was  essential  to  true 
iristianity ;  a  very  huge  preliminary  we  are  afraid,  and  one  not 
likely  to  be  granted  on  any  other  question  by  S.  S.  Again,  we 
should  require  to  be  assured  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times  of 
Charles  II.  were  such  as  to  allow  of  a  proper,  distinct,  well-con- 
sidered and  impartial  view  of  the  entire  question.  But  surely,  an 
argument  based  on  the  Christianity  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  inviolate 
Christian  purity  of  the  Puritans,  must  be  insecure  somewhere.  If 
we  should  carry  out  the  spiritualistic  argument  of  8.  S.  to  its  legi- 
timate issue,  we  should  have  no  public  worship  at  all ;  and  no  proof, 
public  and  open,  that  men  engaged  in  the  service  of  Goa;  for 
we  cannot  worship  in  spirit  (p.  20),  $.  e.,  without  signs  and  forms, 
without  failing  in  the  command,  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men  that  they  may  take  knowledge  of  you  that  ye  have  been  with 
Jesus."    We  do  not  affirm  that  worship  is  less  "  acceptable  to  GK)d 
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in  a  room,  a  barn,  or  a  hovel  as  in  a  cathedral "  (p.  20)  2  bat  we  do 
say  that  the  man  who  affects  to  worship  God  in  a  barn,  while  he 
dwells  in  a  house  filled  with  articles  ot  luxury  and  taste,  has  not 
duly  giyen  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's — is  giving  "  tithes  of 
mint,  anise,  and  cumin  "  only. 

Situalism,  like  charity,  is  oompsrative.  The  widow's  mite  was 
a  praiseworthy  donation  to  the  tempJe  offering,  but  it  did  not  and 
does  not  justify  the  wealthy  in  giving  "  their  mite  also,"  as  the 
phrsse  goes.  So  in  a  state  of  existence  in  which  ease,  comfort,  and 
splendour  vie  with  each  other  in  our  houses,  to  erect  barns  especisJly 
for  the  worship  of  God  is  a  mockery  and  a  sin ;  and  in  an  age  when 
the  civilities  or  life  are  cultured  between  man  and  man,  to  offer  to 
Grod  less  cultured  worship  than  we  give  to  our  merest  acquaintances 
cannot  be  ri|{ht.  W.  C.  G.  on  this  point  is  fsllacious  (p.  105) ; 
because  he  defines,  or  at  least  sneaks  of,  etiquette  as  "  the  organ- 
ized hypocrisy  of  fashionable  lite,"  and  contrasts  that  with  the 
heart-felt  homage  due  to  God.  If  **  forms  of  intercourse "  are 
"refuges  of  lies,"  then  we  must  carefully  abstain  from  them  in  the 
worship  of  God ;  but  then  the  question  recurs.  How  can  we  wor- 
ship God  exemplarily  without  forms  P  and  if  with  forms,  by  those 
which  indicate  little  or  much  homaf^e  and  love  P  It  is  true  that 
"  God  looketh  upon  the  heart ;"  but  if  the  heart  be  right,  the  out- 
ward life,  « ith  flJl  the  forms  it  obsepes,  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
that  pure  heart ;  for  out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life.  In 
this  way  it  is  evident  that  if  God  sanctifies  the  heart,  He  sanc- 
tifies also  the  whole  ritual  by  which  that  heart  symbolizes  its  iove 
to  God. 

S.  F.  G.  affirms  that,  as  "  religion  is  a  matter  of  faith  and  not 
of  sight,"  its  ritual  ought  only  to  be  "  spiritually  discerned."  That 
G^dward  is  all  right ;  fie  can  see  "  the  very  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart ;"  but  man  ward,  how  stands  it  P  The  worth  attached  to 
anything  is  measurable  by  something  that  addresses  the  senses. 
We  have  forms  of  address,  by  letter  and  speech,  to  the  various 

Sades  of  men ;  and  so  natural  is  it  to  the  human  heart  to  make 
ia  distinction,  that  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  prtfver  has 
assimilated  to  itself  a  form  of  phraseology  which  is  quite  different 
from  the  common  forms  of  speech,  and  even  the  songs  of  praise  we 
sing  have  by  this  conception  taken  to  themselyes  a  peculiar  style, 
which  has  been  appropriated  as  "  sacred "  to  those  soDtfs  of  holi- 
ness and  aspiration  in  which  we  strive  to  utter  the  desires  of  our 
souls,  in  some  approximation  to  what  we  think  may  be  the  glorious 
language  of  heaven  and  of  the  adoring  host  around  God's  throne 
therein. 

'*  Is  it  true  that  rites  and  ceremonies  are  found  to  increase  as  the 
substance  of  religion  becomes  clouded  P  "  (p.  217).  If  m,  how  can 
Judaism  have  been  a  preparation  for  Christ  P  for  it  was  made  by 
God's  own  appointment  much  more  ritualistic  as  the  ag*'8  advanced 
towards  the  diiys  of  His  coming,  in  whom  the  hopcM  of  sinners  are 
centred  and  concentred.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Jesus  did  not  oppose 
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mtoalism,  but  only  their  outward  U8e  without  their  internal  ineite- 
ments — ^making  them  an  appearance  and  a  sham,  not  a  reality  and 
an  absolute  outcome  of  the  earnest  soul,  and  using  the  accidents  of 
religion  as  a  substitute  for  the  realities  thereof?  Now,  Christ 
"  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  needed  not  that  any  man  should  testify 
of  men ;"  and  hence  He  was  in  a  position  not  only  to  rebuke  but  to 
judge.  B.  F.  G.  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  such  omniscience,  and 
when  he  calls  Eitualism  a  hypocritical,  seft-indulgent  form  of  wor- 
ship, we  must  suggest  the  question.  Who  art  thou  that  judgeat  ? 
ana  the  absolute  fact,  "  To  his  own  master  jeach  standeth  or  fall- 
eth."  This  same  reply  may  be  given  to  W.  C.  C,  when  he  says 
that  **  Bitualism  raises  up  a  partition  between  the  soul  and  the 
Saviour  "  (p.  108).  That  suon  a  statement  is  inaccnrate  may  be 
proved  most  simply.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  Bttualists  was 
John  Xeble;  yet  who  like  him  has  lighted  iip  "The  Christian 
Year  "  with  the  very  grace  of  Christianity — "  the  light  that  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."  Similarly  the  Eev.  Orby 
Shipley  has  supplied  devotion  with  the  threefold  cord  of  the  hjrmns 
for  the  Christian  life,  in  his  Infra  Mesiianica,  Lyra  Eueharisiica^ 
and  his  Lyra  Mysiica. 

The  Christian  activity  of  the  RitualisU,  as  they  are  called  deri- 
sively, with  the  self-complacent  implication  that  those  who  call 
them  .80  are  the  only  true  Spiritualists,  proves  that  they  are  in 
earnest,  and  that  their  work  is  the  result  of  a  living,  quickening 
influence;  and  they  are  thus  brought  before  us  as  "serving  the 
Lord  out  of  a  pure  heart  fervently." 

E.  D.  Bobient  seems  not  to  know  the  theory  on  which  the  great 
and  splendid  genius  of  the  architects  of  our  grand  cathedrals 
worked.  It  appears  to  us  that  if  he  knew  that,  he  would  not  be  at 
all  so  shocked  hj  "  old  carving  of  first-rate  workmanship,"  &c. 
(p.  346).  If  he  will  look  attentively  at  our  oldest  and  best  struc- 
tures of  the  ecclesiastical  style,  he  ^1  find  that  the  theory  is  this  : 
that  all  forms  of  beauty  are  attracted  to  the  place  of  worship  and 
come  nearest  to  its  centre,  while  all  the  hideous  brood  of  vice  and 
sin  flee  from  the  place  and  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the  ser* 
vices.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  sweet-angel  faces  beam  on  the 
worshipper,  and  why  the  most  disgusting  forms  are  seen  making  off 
from  the  holy  enclosures ;  but  yet  arrested  in  the  very  act  of  seek* 
ing  to  escape,  and  frozen  into  stone  by  the  supreme 'horror 
they  feel  of  the  sinfulness  of  their  natures.  This  is  the  jusiifica* 
tion  of  the  ugly  forms  and  antic  shapes  that  are  often  to  be  found 
sculptured  on  cathedrals  ,  and  carved  on  the  furniture  of  old 
churches.  "  Biotous  conduct  in  Bitualistic  churches,"  Buddy  says, 
*'  is  the  effbct  of  Bitualism."  We  may  ^ant,  for  the  nonce,  that  it  is 
so.  Just  as  theft  is  the  effect  of  the  institution  of  property,  ille- 
gitimacy is  the  effect  of  the  institution  of  marriage,  sm  is  the  effhct 
of  the  uw  of  Grod !  "  Where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgres- 
sion ; "  where  there  is  no  marriage  tibere  can  be  no  bastardy,  and 
where  there  is  no  property  there  can  be  no  theft ;  but  is  it  equally 
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true  that  where  there  ia  no  Bitaalum  there  is  no  rioting  P  Is 
it  not  nearer  the  fact  that  "  riotous  conduct  in  Eitualistio  churches 
is  the  effect "  of  those  an ti- ritualistic  superstitutions  which  cause 
men  to  think  they  do  God  service  by  aesecrating  churches,  and 
forgetting  the  sancti^  of  the  Sabbath,  rather  than  allow  to  others 
freedom  to  worship  God  according  to  their  own  consciences,  and 
the  exercise  of  that  worship  aocormng  to  "  to  the  rights  of  private 
jmdgmenf'P  Did  not  the  rioters  show  in  their  conduct  that  they 
-were  "neglecting  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law" — Sabbath 
obserrance,  reverence  for  Giod's  sanctuary,  the  love  of  the  brethren, 
and  the  duty  of  letting  each  be  *'  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 
*'Itiotous  conduct  in  Bitualistic  churches  is  the  effect,"  in  our 
opinion,  of  anti-Bitualistic  prejudices,  of  the  persecuting  spirit, 
and  of  the  very  mind  of  those  who  cried,  "  Crucify  Him !  crucify 
Him ! " 

This  is  an  uncharitable  judgment,  and  we  may  perhaps  be  better 
to  withdraw  it ;  but  we  must  let  it  stand  as  an  example  and  a 
warning  of  how  prone  we  all  are  to  give  way  to  misapprehension, 
when  we  set  ourselves  to  sive  judgments  on  the  motives  of  the 
hearts  of  others.  We  plead  guilty  to  being  as  little  able  to  judge 
righteous  judgment  as  W.  C.  C.  and  **  Buddy  "  are,  when  they, 
departing  from  the  sound  maxim  of  being  "able  to  give  a  good 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them"  they  (and  we)  endeavour  to 
give  a  bad  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  others. 

In  truth,  this  question  of  Bitualism — on  the  one  side  as  on  the 
other — has  its  interests  from  the  narrowness  of  our  souls  and  the 
want  of  grace  in  our  inmost  hearts.  Why  should  not  the  forms  of 
worship  be  as  varied  as  the  songs  of  birds,  each  species  having  its 
own,  but  aU,  singly  or  blended,  harmonious  and  the  gift  of  (?od  P 
— ^like  the  colours  and  the  incense  of  flowers,  all  gracious  to  the 
spirit,  and  all  indicative  of  the  love  of  Our  Father  P — like  the  forms 
of  life,  all  suited  to  the  attainment  of  special  ends,  all  right  in  their 
own  place,  all  demonstrative  of  the  Creator's  goodness  P  Bitualism 
is  an  outward  svmbol  of  the  inward  state :  if  the  heart  be  right,  the 
Bitualism  will  be  offensive  to  none ;  if  the  heart  be  wrong,  ritual 
or  no  ritual,  the  worship  offered  is  mockery,  a  sham,  and  a  shame. 

As  the  illustrious  peasant-poet  of  the  Scottish  nation  said,— 

"The  heart's  aye  the  part  aye 
That  makes  us  right  or  wrong." 

This — this  is  the  great  matter !  Let  each  of  us  seek  the  aid  of  the  one 
onlv  Spirit  of  grace  to  set  our  hearts  right  with  God,  and  then  all 
will  be  well.  Whatever  our  difference  of  opinion  on  these  Bitual- 
isms  of  ours,  may  we  never  forget— or  if  we  forget,  may  we  in- 
stantly and  earnestly  repent  of  our  forgetfulness — the  true  spiri- 
tualism of  our  calling  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  let  us — 

**  Pray  to  be  btinded  to  the  world's  strong  gUre, 
Pray  to  see  brightly  the  clear  heaven  aboTe ; 
For  they  are  highest  on  their  thrones  of  love. 
Who  most  for  Ghki  in  this  dark  world  will  dart. 
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"  Before  m  goes  the  itroiig  Inoarn^te  Word : 

In  Him  the  weak  ones  oyercome  the  strong; — 
Thus  in  Hjb  strength  each  cross  is  home  alongy 
Thus  onward  sweep  the  armies  of  the  Lord.** 

It  is  oause  of  thankfalness  that  this  topic  has  been  so  folly 
discussed.  We  belieye,  on  our  side,  the  matter  stands  thus: — 
Article  1  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  Bitoalism;  2,  its  oonaiflfe- 
eney  with  Christianity ;  3,  its  preceptoral  conformity  with  Sci^ 
inre ;  4,  the  philosophy  of  it ;  5,  its  adaptation  to  its  pnrpoae.  This 
offers  a  complete  view  of  the  whole  matter ;  and.  our  opponentB* 
thoueh  argnmg  well  from  their  point  of  view,  have  not  effediTcJy 
inTaded  the  entrenchments  we  threw  up.  We  are  still  encamped 
within  our  Lxsss. 

UKNSCB88i.BY.— BBPLT. 

"  To  what  end  is  the  clogging  religion  by  mnltiplieation  of  oevsmonies 
and  formalities,  hat  to  amuse  the  people  and  maintain  a  blind  rewrenoe 
toward  the  interpreters  of  the  dark  mysteries  couched  in  them ;  and  by 
seeming  to  encourage  an  exterior  show  of  piety  (or  fonn  of  godUness)  to 
gain  reputation  and  adfantage,  whereby  th^  might  oppress  the  interior 
Tirtue  and  realitr  of  it,  as  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  did,  although  with 
less  designs  ?  Why  is  the  veneration  of  images  and  relics,  sprtnkhngs  of 
holy  water,  oonteorations  of  baubles  (with  innumerable  foppish  knacks  and 
trinkets)  so  cherished,  but  to  keep  the  people  in  a  slAvish  ci«dulity  and 
dotage — but  to  be  led  by  them  whither  they  please,  by  any  sleeFeless  pro- 
tenoe,  and  in  the  meanwhile  to  pick  various  gains  from  them  by  suoh 
trade?  What  do  all  such  things  mean,  but  obscuring  the  natire 
simplicity  of  Christianity,  whereas  it  being  represented  intelligible  to  all 
men,  would  derogate  from  that  high  admiration  which  the^  men  pretend 
to  from  their  peculiar  and  profound  wisdom?  And  why  would  men 
spend  for  these  toys,  if  they  understood  they  might  be  t^ood  Christians  and 
get  to  heaven  without  them  ?  What  doth  all  that  pomp  of  ndigion  aerra 
for,  but  for  the  ostentation  of  the  dienity  of  those  who  admitiiater  it  f  It 
may  be  pri>tended  for  the  honour  of  religion  $  but  it  really  conduoeth  to 
the  glory  of  the  priesthood,  who  shiae  in  those  pageaatries.*'-*Dir.  Jtaae 
Sorrow. 

Iv  our  opening  article  we  endeaToured  to  show  that  Bitualiam  ia 
both  unnecessary  to  and  inconsisteut  with  the  adyancemeut  of  true 
Christianity.  We  shall  now  notice,  in  the  order  of  their  appear- 
ance, the  articles  of  our  opponents.  "Lines  "  says,  "  All  religion 
is  symbolical.*'  Then  there  is  in  it  no  substance.  According  to 
^is  writer's  statement,  the  whole  of  religion  is  a  shadow  ;  love  is 
but  a  si^Q,  not  a  reality — faith,  repentance,  and  humility  are  bat 
signs,  not  realities.  But  of  what  are  loye,  faith,  humility,  and 
repentance  symbolical?  We  belieye  that  "  Lia^s"  himself  would 
be  puzzled  to  tell  us.  This  writer  further  says:  "Bitualism  ia 
undoubtedly  necessary  to  Christianity.  To  be  (Christian  at  all,  we 
must  let  it  be  seen  and  known  of  all  that  we  haye  been  with  Jesus.*' 
In  this  sentence  there  is  that  which  reads  very  much  like  the 
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puttdng  of  the  effect  in  the  place  of  the  oause.  Instead  of  iti  heing 
neceaaary  to  he  seen  and  known  of  all  that  we  hare  been  with 
Jefoa  to  oonititate  us  ChristianB,  a  man  mnat  first  be  constitated 
a  Christian  before  ife  oan  be  seen  and  known  that  he  has  been  with 
Jesos.  It  is  a  man's  beins  made  a  Christian  which  is  the  cause  of 
its  being  seen  that  he  has  been  with  Jesus,  the  latter  following  as 
the  effect  of  the  former.  Some  Christians  haye  been  in  unusually 
secluded  situatiomh-isolated  from  nearly  all  the  rest  of  mankind— 
and  thus  not  in  a  position  for  it  to  be  seen  and  Imown  of  others 
that  they  had  been  with  Jesus.  On  being  afterwards  brought 
amongst  men,  it  has  been  seen  that  they  haabeen  with  Jesus,  but 
they  were  Christians  before  they  were  in  a  position  for  this  to  be 
seen.  Thus  the  assertion  of  **  Lines,"  that  Ritualism  is  necessary 
to  Christianity  is  disproTed,  and  it  is  seen  that  true  Christianity 
baa  existed  in  connection  with  the  utter  absence  of  Eitualism. 

'*  lines  "  tells  us, ''  It  was  on  the  firm,  not  the  fiut  of  worship 
that  Cain  was  less  £&TOured  by  and  less  acceptable  to  God  than  his 
brother  Abel."  Now  it  was  not  in  its  firm  merely  that  the  wor- 
abip  of  Abel  differed  from  that  of  Cain.  It  was  worship  of  a  totidly 
difPerent  nature.  Abel's  worship  was  offered  in  the  faith  of  Christ, 
of  which  faith  Cain  was  destitute,  and  in  his  approaches  to  God  he 
bad  no  regard  to  nor  thought  of  Christ,  in  whom  alone  God  can  be 
acceptably  worshipped.  Surely  the  difference  between  the  worship 
of  a  partaker  of  faith,  and  the  worship  of  one  destitute  of  faith, 
ia  more  than  a  difference  infirm  / 

"  Lines  "  quotes  the  injunction  given  to  Christians  to  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  adduces  the  fact  of  greater  elegance,  luxury, 
and  ceremonial  being  found  in  private  dwellings  than  are  found  in 
Hm  house  of  Gk>d,  as  evidence  of  a  breach  of  that  injunction.  But 
what  is  it  to  do  any  act  to  the  glory  of  GodP  Is  it  not  to  do  it  in  that 
way  of  which  He  most  approves  r  And  as  He  himself  tells  us  that 
He  looks  not  on  the  outward  appearance,  and  therefore  regards 
not  the  external  accompaniments  of  worship,  it  is  evident  that  the 
iimple,  unadorned  worship  of  the  heart  is  more  to  His  glory  than 
that  which  is  formal  and  ceremonious. 

B.  8.  reminds  us  of  the  "  splendour,  costliness,  and  elaborate- 
ness "  of  the  Old  Testament  worship.  But  what  relevancy  has  this 
to  the  point  under  debate  P  Is  not  the  Mosaic  ceremonial 
abolished  P  If  it  be  not,  why  take  only  a  portion  of  it — its 
gOTfeovuausuB  and  elaborateness — and  omit  its  burnt-offerings  and  its 
pmifieations  P  If  it  were  designed  as  an  exemplar  for  Christian 
worship  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  where  are  we 
informed  that  (mly  a  portion  of  it  is  so  P  But  does  any  body  of 
Christians  at  the  present  time  believe  that  it  was  designed  to  be  a 
pattern  for  our  imitation  nowP  No  body  of  Christians  now 
observes  its  various  injunctions,  but  evidently  believes  itself  to  be 
warranted  in  passing  them  by.  Then  is  not  the  frequent  bringing 
forth  into  notice  of  the  splendour  of  the  Old  Testament  worship 
aimply  done  with  the  view  of  giving  a  scriptural  justification  to 
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that  which  Eitnaliste  themflelves  feel  to  be  an  innovation  F  And 
were  not  the  robes  of  the  Jewish  priests*  the  ornaments  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  temple  appointed^-not  to 
show  Grod*s  delight  in  splendid  externals,  but  as  types  of  spiritual 
things  P  E.  S.  entirely  misses  the  sense  of  2  Cor.  iii.  9,  which  he 
quotes.  The  superior  glory  of  the  ministration  of  righteouaneas 
above  the  ministration  of  condemnation  is  not  an  exterior  glory. 
The  former  ministration  is  that  of  the  gospel,  the  latter  that  of  the 
law.  The  former  excels  the  latter  in  glory,  in  that  it  is  a  display 
of  all  the  divine  perfections ;  while  the  latter  is  a  display  of  only  a 
part  of  them,  and  that  part  of  them  is  displayed  more  gloriously  in 
the  gospel  than  in  the  law. 

With  respect  to  £.  S.'s  assertion  that  nowhere  throughout  the 
Bible  is  there  any  intimation  that  anything  but  what  is  now  called 
excessive  ritual  was  practised ;  that  no  other  kind  of  public  wor* 
ship  wtis  used  by  Christ  and  his  aoostlefi ;  that  the  Beformers 
never  meant  any  other  to  be  practisea  in  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  that  the  testimony  from  their  words  and  acts  in  favour  of 
Eitualism  is  as  clear,  strong,  and  decisive  as  any  testimony  can 
well  be,  we  believe  that  our  opening  article  is  a  MUlncient  refatatiou 
of  it.  The  evidence  adduced  by  us  from  the  New  Testament,  and 
from  history,  no  one  of  our  opponents  has  attempted  to  controvert, 
which— to  employ  the  language  of  W.  C.  C. — we  believe  "  is  quite 
conclusive  of  the  question." 

*'  Clericus  "  maJced  repeated  references  to  the  Book  of  Common- 
prayer,  in  proof  of  that  which  he  advances ;  but  he  must  allow  us 
to  remind  him  that  the  Prayer-book  is  not  the  standard  of  appesl 
on  this  subject.  The  topic  now  discussed  is  a  religious  one ;  and 
all  points  in  religion  must  be  decided  by  the  Bible,  and  by  it  alone. 
*'  Clericus  "  contends  that  some  forms  in  worship  are  necessary. 
This  is  indeed  true,  and  these  forms  may  appropriately  be  termed 
Eitualism.  Yet  surely  '*  Clericus "  must  be  aware  that  it  is  the 
extravagance  in  Eitualism  so  greatly  prevailing  at  the  present 
time  w£ch  has  given  riise  to  the  debate  in  which  we  now  take  part, 
and  that  in  the  question  here  debated  the  term  Eitualism  signifies 
not  only  forms  of  worship,  but  those  genuflexions,  intonings,  fre- 
quent changes  of  dress,  incense- burnings,  and  outward  trappings 
which  have  become  so  common  in  very  recent  times. 

Through  viewing  Eitualism  in  the  question  debated  as  signifying 
any  form  of  worship,  "  Clericus "  represents  our  arguments  as 
tending  to  introduce  confusion  into  public  worship.  TbiB  ia  a 
misrepresentation  of  them,  as  our  argtunents  are  directed,  not 
against  all  forms  of  worsliip,  but  against  modem  Eitualism. 

Both  Layman  and  C.  K.  mass  religion  together  with  poetry, 
statuary,  painting,  architecture,  and  the  adornments  of  our  homes 
and  persons,  and  contend  for  the  desirableness  of  form  and  sump- 
tuousness  in  the  one  as  well  as  in  the  others,  thus  instituting  a 
mlberable  comparison  between  that  which  is  earthly  and  that  which 
ia  heavenly. 
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C.  K.  defeDdfl  Sitoalism  ai  a  protest  against  ayarioiousness  ia 
the  fupport  of  the  house  of  God.  We  cannot  ourselves  see  any 
necessary  connection  between  Bitualism  and  liberality,  or  between 
anti-Bitualism  and  illiberality,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  readers  of 
the  BritUk  Controversialist  will  with  ease  conoeiye  of  the  possi- 
bility of  mamfesting,  without  Bitualism,  much  greater  liberality  in 
the  support  of  the  house  and  worship  of  God  than  has  yet  been 
generally  manifested  by  either  Bitualists  or  anti-Bitualists. 

**  Abracadabra  "  does  not  see  how  Christianity  "  can  exist  without 
a  given  ceremonial  and  settled  rites."  Does  he  intend  to  say  that 
he  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  pofsible  for  God  to  make  a  Christian  of 
one  of  the  natives  of  New  ^aland  or  of  Patagonia,  without  that 
individual  ever  coming  into  contact  either  with  any  other  Christian, 
with  the  written  Scriptures,  or  with  any  kind  of  preaching  P  If  he 
admits  that  God  can  do  this,  then  he  admits  that  Christianity  can 
exist  without  a  given  ceremonial  and  settled  rites. 

**  Abracadabra  "  writes,  **  I  am  astonished  that  S.  S.  should  fancy 
that  God  can  be  indifferent  to  the  manner  in  which  He  is  worshipped, 
as  he  affirms."  Now  we  did  not  affirm  that  God  i«  indifferent  to 
the  manner  in  which  He  is  worshipped.  What  we  affirmed  was  that 
God  regards  not  the  posture  or  dress  of  tlie  worshipper ;  this  we 
still  affirm,  and  such  an  affirmation  is  materially  different  from  the 
assertion  that  God  regards  not  the  manfier  in  which  He  is  wor- 
•hipped. 

"Abracadabra  "  writes  again,  "  We  have  no  catechism  drawn  up 
in  the  Scriptures,  nor  have  we  any  but  one  form  of  prayer  given ; 
and  as  we  are  not  to  use  '  vain  repetitions,'  S.  S.  must  be  at  a  loss 
to  pray  according  to  a  form  sanctioned  by  Scripture,  and  therefore 
consistent  with  Christianity,  if  he  is  to  be  limited  in  things  lawful 
to  be  done  by  the  Scriptures  alone."  Precisely  so.  S.  S.  is  at  a 
loss  to  pray  according  to  a  form  sanctioned  by  Scripture, 
or  according  to  any  form.  He  could  not  conscientiously  employ 
a  form  of  prayer,  and  believes  that  true  prayer  is  not  the 
repetition  of  the  words  of  a  form  previously  drawn  up,  but 
the  outpouring  of  the  heart.  '*  Abracadabra  "  writes  yet  farther, 
*'The  Holy  Scriptures  are  full  of  ritualism;  and  so  fully  does  the 
Deity  recognise  the  necessity  of  ritual  for  man,  that  He  lays  down 
elaborate  laws  for  it,  that  it  may  be  a  trustworthy  '  schoolmaster ' 
to  bring  the  Jews  to  Christ."  But  the  "  schoolmaster  "  here  spoken 
of  by  Paul  is  not  the  law  of  ceremonies,  but  the  law  of  ten  com- 
mandments, as  may  be  seen  from  Gal.  iii.  10 — 13,  in  each  of  which 
verses  the  law  spoken  of  is  evidently  the  same  as  that  termed  "  our 
schoolmaster." 

"Abracadabra"  further  speaks  of  Ezekiel  and  John  having 
**  introduced  ritual  into  heaven  as  the  very  safeguard  and  glory  of 
angelic  worship."  Now  if  this  be  not  '*  ritualistic  nonsense, '  to 
talk  of  ritual  in  heaven  being  the  safeguard  of  angelic  worship,  we 
know  not  what  is. 

**  Abracadabra  "  pretnmei  that  we  coniider  marriage  to  be  a  re- 
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ligious  ceremony.  We  beg  to  assnre  him  that  we  do  no  luoh  tiling 
— that  we  yiew  it  simplj  as  a  ciril  oontract.  Were  it  a  religions 
ceremony,  it  would  be  only  for  the  obserrance  of  religione  pereooB, 
and  could  not  be  rightly  attended  to  by  the  irreligious.  Instead  of 
this  being  the  case,  it  is  "  honourable  m  all/'  and  does  not  require 
the  potsession  of  religion  to  qualify  persons  to  enter  into  it 

A  few  remarks  of  one  of  our  own  coadjutors  lead  us  to  think, 
and  in  so  doing  recollection  brings  fortn  further  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  proposition  we  adyocate,  that  Bitualism  ii  unneces- 
sary to  the  adyaacement  of  true  Christianity.  ^  B.  D.  Bobjent 
differs  from  ourselyes  in  our  belief  that  the  attitude  of  the  wor- 
•shipper  ii  unimportant;  thinks  us yery  wron|(  in  considering  that 
Grod  regards  not  whether  the  worship  be  paid  in  a  sitting,  standing, 
or  kneeling  posture  $  does  not  belieye  that  any  one  who  is  not 
suffering  from  bodily  infirmity  pays  proper  respect  to  Gk>d  whan 
lazily  sitting  in  the  act  of  prayer ;  and  considers  that  a  careless 
and  indifferent  position  necessarily  preyento  due  reyerenoe  and 
devotion. 

In  opposition  to  these  opinions  of  B.  D.  Bobjent  we  place  Scrip* 
ture  testimony.  When  God  had  signified  to  David  his  pleasure  to 
make  him  a  house,  and  to  establish  his  throne  and  kmgdom  for 
ever,  David  went  and  iot  before  the  Lord  and  prayed  unto  him 
(2  Sam.  vii.  18).  Yet  David  felt  at  this  time  deep  humiliW,  great 
reverence  of  God,  and  a  truly  devotional  spirit.  He  was  far  from 
being  carelesa  and  indifEsrent.  At  other  times  we  read  in  Scrip- 
ture of  godly  persons  engajj^ing  in  worship  in  some  other  bodily 
attitude,  thus  plainly  showing  that  the  posture  of  the  body  in 
worship  is  a  perfectly  unimportant  matter,  and  confirming  us  in  the 
belief  we  before  advocated,  that — Bitualism  is  unnecessary  to  the 
advancement  of  true  Christianity.  S.  S. 


WOULD  THE  DISESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  IBI8H 
CHUBCH  BE  INJUBIOU8  OB  BENEFICIAL  TO  PBO- 
TE8TANT  CHBI8TIANITT  P 

iirjuaions. — i. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  not  all-pervading.  It  baa 
limits  beyond  which  it  does  not  operate.  It  has  fuU  power  only 
within  the  circle  of  fdt  wanta.  When  a  want  is  felt,  there  is  a 
chance,  varying  sccording  to  the  intensity  of  the  feeling,  that 
endeavours  will  be  made  to  procure  what  is  required  i  but  when  a 
want  existe  that  is  not  felt,  what  can  induce  effort  in  regard  to  it  F 
Clearly  a  sense  of  that  want  must  be  excited.  TheijEpioraDt  do  not 
feel  the  want  of  knowledge,  of  the  great  sum  of  happiness  they  lose 
by  their  non-possession  of  knowledge ;  they  can  form  no  conception 
of  the  wonders  unfolded  and  the  glories  which  the  earth  pnta  on  to 
ih#  edueated  eye.    As  ^  blind  sua  fay  posttiredepiinUuiienuiot 
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know  ihe  beanlj  of  the  earth  and  sky,  so  the  ignorant  by  a  defect  an 
poaitiye  walk  bluidfoidedly  amid  the  grandeurs  and  the  gratifications 
of  information,  science,  and  oirilization.  The  religions  consoious- 
nesa  is  equally  blighted  and  benumbed,  equally  incapable  of  recog- 
nising the  nature  of  its  own  deficiency  as  the  eye  of  the  blind  man 
or  the  mind  of  the  ignorant.  Hence  it  is  just  as  much  the  duty  of 
those  who  possess  religious  consciousness  and  culture  to  look  to  the 
providing  of  the  means  of  opening  the  souls  of  those  who  are  reli- 
giously blind  to  the  light  and  glory  of  the  lore  of  God,  as  it  is  the 
daty  of  those  who  know  to  spread  knowledge,  and  of  those  who  see 
to  remember  the  wants  of  the  blind — nayi  much  more  so,  for  these 
are  mere  earthly  wants,  while  that  is  a  defect  which  has  an  infinite 
reference  and  effect.  It  is  not  a  fitting  thing  to  introduce  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  into  these  domains ;  for  in  these  the  worse 
and  not  the  better  is  naturally  chosen.  Just  as  the  ignorant 
patronise  and  popularize  the  lowest  amusements — ^the  lowest,  if  any, 
literature— the  slightest,  if  any,  education,  so  does  the  natural  heart 
of  man  prefer  the  most  sedatire  and  the  most  deceptiye  theology, 
and  the  priesthood  which  offers  yicarious  prayers,  and  gives  of  the 
anperfluity  of  the  works  of  supererogation  to  make  up  the  defi- 
oienoies  of  those  who  care  for  none  of  these  things,  yet  hanker  afler 
the  comfort  of  them.  Hence  the  disendowment  and  diseetablisho 
ment  of  the  Insh  Church  is  yirtually  the  endowment  and  establiBh- 
ment  of  the  Somanist  credulity — ^is  throwing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Papists  the  entire  sway  of  ma  Irish  millions— millions  who  are 
peeiiliarly  prone  to  gain  anything  whateyer  without  the  trouble  of 
working  for  it,  and,  of  course,  most  willing  to  attain  unto  salvation 
by  any  means  rather  than  by  those  of  repentance,  faith,  love,  and 
new  obedience,  trust  in  Christ  and  the  imitation  of  His  work,  will, 
and  self-denial. 

There  is  a  political  economy  of  capital,  but  not  of  Christianity ;  of 
gold,  but  not  of  Grod.  Had  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  held 
ffood  in  regard  to  truth,  mercy,  and  righteousness,  there  would  have 
been  no  need  of  the  Great  Heavenly  Missionary  who  came  to  excite 
in  the  souls  of  men  the  love  of  God,  which  being  felt  in  the  heart, 
would  operate  savingly  on  the  life  of  men  and  bring  them  to  prac- 
tise goooness  as  godliness. 

The  entire  Jewish  dispensation  proves  the  necessity  of  having 
aome  established  form  of  things — especially  in  religion — as  a  point 
of  departure  and  comparison.  Tne  establishment  of  Christ's 
ohureh  as  a  confederation  of  believers  shows  the  same  thing,  the  need 
of  a  fixed  and  definite  form  of  religions  faith  and  practice  as  a  eon* 
dition  to  the  keeping  up  of  holy  endeavour  and  enbghtened  worship. 
It  is  therefore  right  that  there  should  be — withpe^eot  freedom  for 
religious  men  to  combine  as,  and  to  think  what,  they  like  so  far  ba 
the  state  is  ooncemed— **  a  light  set  on  an  hill,"  a  ci^  of  Grod  to  be 
aeen  a£ur  cAt  a  light  set  in  a  candlestick  to  give  light  around 
to  form  a  mark  far  the  eye  to  behold,  a  testimony  for  the  worth 
and  yirtne  of  Glimtiaii  ordinanoee.    The  Irish  Ohueh  ought  not  to 
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be  diieBttblislied  nor  disendow^ ;  it  sboidd  be  reformed,  not  d»* 
fitroyeH.  This  is  a  fixed  Protestant  stronghold  and  place,  and  ought 
not  to  be  surrendered ;  it  is  a  witness  Church,  and  to  rail  its  stand* 
ard  would  be»  in  fact,  to  confess  that  Protestantism  was  a  failure 
and  Catholicism  of  the  Soman  type  that  which  alone  could  prosper 
in  Ireland.  The  latter  statement,  ss  we  have  already  said,  may  be 
trne,  but  it  is  only  a  sign  of  the  increased  need  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland ;  for  we  haye  shown  that  in  religion  it  is  natural 
for  the  heart  of  man  to  choose  the  worse  unless  educated  to  M>plj 
his  heart  to  the  better.  It  is  not  right  to  withdraw  a  witness  trom 
the  watchtower  although  it  is  right  to  make  that  witness  as  effeotire 
as  possible ;  it  is,  therefore,  reform  in  the  Irish  Church,  not  the  dis* 
endowment  and  disestablishment  of  it,  that  is  required. 

But  though  political  economy  has  no  place  in  the  main  question 
in  regard  to  religious  establishments,  in  regard  to  an  Established 
Church  it  has  a  place.  The  endowment  of  an  Established  Chureh 
forms  a  rent-charge  on  property,  and  in  consequence  of  that  rent- 
charge  all  property  that  changes  hands  and  all  property  inherited 
has  in  it  a  certain  fixed  proportion  that  is  not  transn*Table,  but 
exists  as  a  permanent  part  of  it  unexchangeable  and  held  in  trust 
for  the  Church.  To  confiscate  this  and  hand  it  over  to  the  pro* 
prletary  of  the  country  is  to  rob  the  Church  and  to  bribe  those 
very  parties  to  perpetrate  that  injustice  who  are  sent  to  parliament 
to  execute  justice  among  men.  In  no  esse  else  would  such  a  thing 
be  suffered  as  that  those  parties  who  would  benefit  by  the  abolition 
of  a  thing  should  be  the  judges  as  to  whether  it  would  be  better 
to  abolish  or  amend  it.  Every  injustice  sanctioned  by  those  who 
have  the  care  of  law  and  justice  in  their  hands  is  a  disadvantage 
to  true  religion  ;  and  the  permission  of  the  disendowment  and  dis- 
establishment  of  the  Irish  Chureh  would  be  such  an  injustice ^an 
injustice  of  double-grained  iniquity,  because  an  injustice  per- 
petrated through  fear  of  those  who  adhere  to  Poperv,  the  shaob^ 
mjustice  of  cowardice,  and  an  injustice  perpetrated  through  the 
love  of  the  lucre  that  would  come  into  the  pockets  of  those  who 
determine  the  result, — the  shabby  injustice  ot  ararice.  To  sanctify 
such  crimes  by  the  title  of  religious  reformation  cannot  but  be 
hurtful  to  Protestant  Christianity. 

The  Irish  Church  is  spoken  of  as  the  Church  of  the  minority, 
and  hence  it  is  said  that  it  must  go  to  the  wall ;  but  such  reasoning 
is  absurd.  Law  is  the  agreement  made  among  men  to  protect  the 
minority  from  the  tyranny  of  the  majority.  If  similar  reasoning 
were  to  be  applied  to  other  things  where  would  we  be  P  The  knolK 
stick  who  works  while  others  are  on  strike  is  in  the  minori^, 
therefore  he  must  go  to  the  wall,  and  the  law  of  the  majority  may 
disendow  him  of  life  or  disestablish  him  in  the  labour  market  by 
maiming  or  rattening.  The  capitalists  are  in  the  minority,  and 
they  must  go  to  the  wall,  while  communism  will  seek  the  eomplete 
disestablishment  of  that  tyrant  of  labour  and  the  entire  disendow* 
ment  of  those  who  hold  the  chieftaincy  of  ^p'**^  -— >d  i^tr^t  hanken 
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as  bishops  of  the  Irish  Chorcb,  workowners  as  rectors,  and  pro- 
prietors like  archbishops.  The  Hou^^e  of  Lords  is  a  minority, 
therefore  disendow  the  FeersRie  and  disestablish  the  holders  of  it. 
Such  a  spirit  is  alien  to  true  Christianity,  and  anything  which  is 
done  with  the  sanction  of  such  a  theory  is  in  opposition  to,  and 
therefore  injorious  to,  Protestant  Christisnity. 

The  union  of  Church  and  State  may  be  a  debateable  qaestion ; 
indeed  it  was  debated  in  the  very  first  volume  of  this  serial,  but  it 
has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  before  us,  which  is  not 
one  of  theory  but  of  practical  e£Pect.  We  shall  not  enter  into  that 
question  at  present,  but  shall  content  ourselyes  with  what  has  been 
already  said  as  a  general  principle  in  the  opening  of  our  article. 

I  must  now  point  out  briefly  tne  "  following  elements  of  thought " 
which  require  to  be  taken  into  consideration: — Ist.  The  dises- 
tablishment of  the  Irish  Church  would  be  the  abandonment  of  a 
principle ;  and  that  every  abandonment  of  principle  implies  that  it 
IS  false  and  inimical,  so  that  the  same  thing  will  be  right  in 
Sngland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  as  is  hereby  declared  to  be  right  in 
Ireland.  2nd.  That  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  is 
equivalent  to  the  endowment  of  Popery :  (1)  because  it  removes  a 
rival ;  (2)  because  it  gives  an  apparent  victory  to  it ;  (3)  because  it 
releases  property  from  burdens  which  would  be  given  to  that 
Church  all  the  more  readily,  because  it  could  be  so  easily  repre- 
sented that  the  release  was  due  to  those  who  asked  its  transfer ; 
(4)  because  it  would  remove  protection  from  Protestants  and  put 
down  in  many  places  the  witnessing  for  Protestantism  which  the 
Irish  Church  mvolves ;  (6)  because  it  would  put  all  the  temptations 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Protestants ;  it  would  menace  them  by 
the  majority,  enfeeble  them  by  their  being  conquered,  bribe  them 
by  the  saving  inmonev  and  peace  of  mind  Popery  would  promise. 
drd«  That  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  would  widen 
the  area  of -Popish  influence  and  lessen  the  vigour  of  Protestant 
resistance.  4ih.  That  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
would  a£Pect  the  minds  of  the  unthinking  to  believe  that  Protest- 
antism was  a  failure  and  Popery  the  only  eternal  truth  of  Christ. 
On  these  grounds  we  maintain  that  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  would  be  prejudicial  to  Protestant  Christianity. 

K.  B.  6.  E. 

BBNBFICIli:.. — I. 

EvoLAND  has  again  turned  its  attention  to  Ireland.  The  ebul- 
litions of  feeling  which  have  been  shown  on  several  occasions 
recently  seem  to  have  reminded  the  English  that  the  people  across 
the  Channel  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  their  present  condition. 
Foremost  among  the  grievancea  of  which  that  land  complains  is 
the  '*  Church,** — a  Church  which,  foreign  to  that  country  and  to 
tbe  religion  of  its  people,  has  been  by  law  established  there  and 
styled  the  Irish  Church.  It  is  now  again  proposed  to  discon- 
neet  that  Church,  aad  the  State,  and  in  oontemplatiog  the  measure 
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we  natmnlly  inquire,  "  How  will  Proteitaiitiflm  fkre  under  the  pio* 
posed  ehange  F    Will  it  be  injured  or  benefited  P 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  diseetabliahment  and  dtsendowment  of 
the  Irish  Ghoreh  would  prore  benefietal  to  Protestant  Ghristianit7» 
ftnd  that  that  Chnreh  itself  would  be  the  first  to  feel  the  salute^ 
influence  of  the  change.  Many  objeotions  have  been  raised  to  ita 
disestablishment.  Several  of  those  objeeticnis«  oonld  they  be  well 
known  and  dearly  understood,  woula  be  found  to  hare  arisen 
simply  from  selfisn  and  interested  motireSi  Of  oouree,  sueh  a 
remark  does  not  and  could  not  apply  to  many  of  the  reasons  whidi. 
hare  been  adduced  in  farour  of  its  eontinuing  ka  at  present*  It  is 
urged  by  some  that  the  porerb^  and  destitution  of  the  eoontry 
necessitate  an  external  support  K>r  religious  ordinanoes.  The  Ber. 
A.  T.  Lee,  LL.D.,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Dnfihrin,  in  refersnoe  to  this 
plea,  says, — "  The  existing  endowment  of  any  parish,  if  the  Irish 
Church  were  disestablished,  would  last  till  the  death  of  the  present 
incumbent,  and  not  a  moment  longer.  After  his  death,  who  is  to 
look  after  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  parishioners  ?  who  is  to  occupy 
his  pulpit  on  the  following  Sunday  f  Suddenly  his  parishionera, 
few  and  scattered,  as  is  undoubtedly  tiie  ease  in  many  Inak 
parishes,  would  be  left  without  a  pastor  and  without  the  abilitf  of 
providing  one  for  themselres.  In  numberless  cases  the  landlord 
would  be  utterly  unable,  and  in  many  others,  if  able,  would  be  vn* 
willing  to  support  a  clergyman  out  of  his  own  inoome ;  and  ia  a 
short  time,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  these  scattered  parishioneia 
would  lapse  into  open  infidelity  or  be  gathered  iato  tlie  Ibid  of 
the  Church  of  Bome."  But  upon  what  grounds  can  tiie  Ber. 
Dr.  Lee  support  such  an  opinion  P  From  the  teaohings  of  Chriai 
and  His  apostles  it  seems  evident  that  they  nerer  intended  that  tho 
Church  should  be  connected  with  any  State ;  and  that  the  original 
idea  of  the  Church  on  this  matter  was,  that  it  should  be  self-sup* 
porting ;  nay,  able  to  support  itself  against  the  oppressions  eron  of 
a  mighty  adverse  state,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  early  Christiaaa. 
There  is  a  power  and  a  vitality  in  voluntarvism  that  is  little  known 
till  nut  to  the  test.  Look  at  what  voluntaryism  has  done  in 
Sngland  I  Its  innate  principle  calls  forth  some  of  the  highest  and 
noblest  powers  of  our  nature.  No  man  knows  what  be  is  oapaUe  of 
doing  till  thrown  entirely  on  his  own  resources.  In  reviewing  the  his* 
tory  of  men  of  all  ages  snd  countries,  and  especiallv  those  holding 
prominent  positions,  it  is  instructive  to  notice  the  powers,  the 
capabilities,  and  the  talents  which  they  possessed  meray  ia  a  dor- 
mant condition  till  called  into  action  by  some  crisis  or  some  nooee- 
sitous  event ;  and  if  such  a  remark  applies  with  any  trath  to  man 
as  msn,  with  how  mueh  greater  trutn  will  it  apply  to  man  as  a 
Christian,  to  one  whose  whole  nature  has  been  recreated  and  ealled 
into  the  exercise  of  its  most  exalted  powers.  Moreover,  regenerated 
men  will,  from  overflowing  gratitude  and  unbounded  love  that 
delights  in  free-will  offermgs,  do  more  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Ohuroh  than  all  the  governments  in  Ghnateadoni  aad  bes&dMf  it 
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nmy  be  idded,  thai  rook  rapport  of  th«  gotpel  i»  in  itself  a  means 
of  grace.  Had  the  Ber.  Dr.  Lee  lired  about  two  oentories  ago,  it 
is  at  least  probable  that  he  wonld  hare  sighed  with  bitter  lamenta- 
tion oyer  the  fntnre  prospects  of  religion  in  Bnglaod,  when  two 
thoosand  men  resi|[ned  their  position  as  e^ang^cal  clergy  on  a 
matter  affecting  their  consciences*  Bat  compare  the  present  position 
of  the  TolnntBrj  ehnrches  in  oar  conntry  with  that  ohnron  which 
reeeiYes  its  sanport  firom  the  governing  power,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  ehoroli  established  by  law  is  the  choroh  of  the  minority. 
Bat  eren  supposing  that  speetres  of  a  decaying  church  should  occa- 
sionally haunt  our  minds,  the  duty  of  Protestants  remains  un- 
touched. Do  what  is  right,  and  leaye  the  results  to  a  higher  power 
than  mortal  men  possess.  Let  the  Irish  Church  be  disestabhshed, 
and  a  sj^irit  of  inoependence  and  self-reliance  will  be  infused  into 
it ;  it  inll  be  roused  to  energetic  action,  a  more  healthy  spirit'  will 
animate  its  constitution,  and  new  blood  will  speedily  be  found 
circulating  through  its  Tcins.  If  the  principle  of  yoluntaryism  and 
self-supportinp;  churches  be  correct  (and  who  is  prepared  to  deny 
it),  then  the  tune  will  arriye  when  the  Irish  Church,  disestablished 
and  disendowed,  shall  rejoice  in  a  liberty,  a  freedom,  and  a  purity 
which  it  nerer  knew  when  endeavotiriiig  to  senre  both  Gkd  and 
mammon.  Further,  if  Protestant  Christianity  possess  in  itself, 
with  divine  aid,  a  spirit,  a  power,  and  a  majesty  of  truth,  haying 
its  head  and  source  in  Gk>a,  it  will  be  fonnd  not  only  oapable  of 
sapportinf^  its  hononred  serrants  and  messengers,  but  also  capable 
of  eztendm||;  its  influenoe  oyer  thousands  of  unborn  souls.  What 
shall  be  said  if  Gk>d  has  not  been  trusted  enoughP  What  if  we 
haye  taken  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  into  our 
'  hands,  and  reckoned  that  its  prosperity  depended  upon  no 
V  power  P  And  it  is  possible  for  men  to  GO  eren  this, 
fot  alone  would  the  Irish  Church  ML  the  results  of  the  proposed 
measure;  the  rest  of  the  Protestant  interests  in  that  land,  small 
thovgh  they  be,  would  likewise  be  benefited.  The  sense  of  in- 
justice which  they  at  present  fbel  would  be  no  longer  known,  and 
the  ChuToh  could  cooperate  more  graoefUly  with  the  other  sects 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  a  eommon  Protestantism  and 
reaiat  with  a  more  powerful  arm  than  hitherto  the  adyancement  of 
that  institation  called  Boman  CathoUoism.  The  Bomanists  cannot 
reoeiye  any  addition  or  strength  in  any  manner  from  the  proposed 
step.  No  true-hearted  Protestant  will  leaye  the  Church  because  it 
is  need  flrom  the  patronage  and  eontfol  of  the  State ;  nay,  rather 
will  he  feel  himself  bound  to  exert  a  greater  power  than  ever  for 
the  maintenance  and  prosperity  of  that  Church.  And  as  for  those 
nondeacripts,  of  whom  there  are  far  too  many,  not  only  in  Ireland 
but  throoghout  the  world,  who  know  not  why  they  attend  one 
church  in  preference  to  another,  there  will  still  be  no  good  reason 
why  tiiey  should  leaye  the  Church  and  join  the  Bonuinists ;  but 
eyen  should  they  do  so,  Phytestantiam  will  fM  no  loss  and  Boman 
OathalimsiB  wffl  know  no  gain. 
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In  consideriDg  this  and  simikr  questions  mnoh  depends  npou 
one*8  individual  religions  education ;  and  when  men  can  cast  aside 
the  gnrment  of  sectarian  culture  and  unburden  their  minds  of  all 
prejudice, — can  shut  their  eyes  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  and 
the  present  recognised  constitution  of  ererything  in  the  world,  and 
look  upon  questions  in  the  pure,  clear,  uudimmed  light  of  a  gene> 
rous  and  unbiassed  mind  and  a  truly  charitable  conscience, — then 
will  there  be  such  a  revolution  and  such  a  turning  upside  down  of 
present  arrangements  and  institutions  as  will  shock  our  stereotyped 
notions  and  herald  the  commencement  of  a  better  era  in  the  world's 
history, — a  time  that  shall— 

"  Bing  out  the  darkness  of  the  land; 
King  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be.'* 

H.  Scott. 


AEE  SENSATIONAL  NOVELS  SUPERIOE  TO  NOVELS 

WITH   A   PUBPOSEP 

VXOATIYB   ABTICLB. — I. 

Thb  novel,  as  a  species  of  literature,  has  high  and  peculiar  clainw 
upon  the  consideration  of  all  readers,  not  only  because  of  the  pre- 
valence of  them,  and  the  charms  they  possess,  but  on  account  of^the 
very  large  hold  they  take  on  thought,  feeling,  and  fancy.  Any  one 
who  knows  in  what  remote  suggestions  moral  acts  arise,  cannot  but 
know,  also,  how  slight  are  the  elements  which  turn  human  purposeSy 
and  how  subtle  may  be  the  interlude  to  the  exercise  of  a  passion 
which  shall  sway  a  life's  best  interests,  and  work  blessedness  or  woe 
to  many.  This  is  the  far  down  depth  of  thought  over  which  the 
novel  exercises  almost  unlimited  innuenee,  and  among  the  associa- 
tions which  the]^  occasion  are  those  often  which  decide  the  will 
and  fix  the  destiny.  How  strong  is  the  ener^,  how  wide  is  the 
sweep,  of  the  sceptre  of  imagination !  How  slight  are  the  catches 
upon  reality  attacned  to  which  fancy  weaves  her  web  of  gossaoMr 
imperceptibility  but  of  adamantine  power !  With  what  speed  and 
effectiveness  do  the  flashes  of  suggestion  pass  from  faculty  to  faealtj* 
impressing  them,  changing  the  current  of  their  force,  and  bringing 
them  over  to  the  dominion  and  rule  of  some  yearning  and  craving 
of  our  nature !  To  form  some  estimate  of  this,  we  have  only  to 
notice  how  much  more  intense  and  thrilling  is  the  interest  we  feel  in 
the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  fiction  than 
we  take  in  that  of  our  kindred,  our  neighbours,  the  poor  around 
us,  or  the  feeling  we  manifest  regarding  Uie  play  and  prevalence  of 
passion  around  us  in  everyday  life,  and  the  working  out  of  the 
denouements  of  real  existence. 

We  do  not  use  this  as  an  argument  against  the  pexQsal  of  novels. 
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All  argument  aguDst  that  is,  we  are  afraid,  lifeless.  The  fancy 
has  a  greed  for  exercise ;  the  imagination  must  work  in  Bome  form 
or  wtLj,  and  the  interplay  of  tite  passions  must  be  gratified.  We 
hare  withdrawn  so  mueh  of  the  show  and  excitement  of  persona] 
activity  from  onr  everyday  life,  that  we  hanger  and  thirst  for  the 
exercise  of  it,  and  so  we  bnild  up  our  phantom  castles,  and  bring 
upon  the  scene  our  lords  and  ladies  brigiit,  and  disposing  them,  like 
the  mimic  tournaments  of  chess,  we  feel  the  glow  of  imaginary 
love,  the  heat  of  fancied  heroism,  the  pulsations  arising  from  scenic 
dangers,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  passions  in  the  theatre  of  the 
imagination,  which  we  dare  not  manifest  an  interest  in  in  the 
common  walks  of  life.  U'here  we  enjoy  the  under-currents  of 
passion  hidden  in  common  events,  like  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  a 
beauty  in  her  ball-dress ;  there  we  witness  the  play  of  passion,  not 
clothed  on  with  the  grace  of  state  procession,  but  as  if  its  forces 
were  made  apparent,  like  the  demonstrations  of  a  professor  of 
anatomy  with  a  skeleton,  and  there  sometimes  we  see  the  terrible 
secret  of  the  heart  as  if  we  were  present  at  a  case  of  mental  vivi- 
section. Onr  civilized  life  will  have  its  lapse  into  barbarism,  and 
we  cannot  solidify  the  heart,  or  marble  the  passions,  or  arrest  the 
currents  of  animal  life,  or  deny  oun«elyes  the  dear  delight  of  what 
Professor  Bain  has  most  appropriately  called  plot-interest.  Novel 
reading  is  the  revenge  of  our  repressed  nature  against  civilization^ 
formalism,  and  etiquette — its  reoellion  against  the  self-oontained- 
ness  of  modem  life. 

In  the  scenery  of  the  novel  we  catch  something  of  the  delight  of 
the  nomad ;  we  wander  in  new  scenes  and  see  fresh  sights ;  we 
pass  to  new  cities,  enter  other  country  towns  than  those  we  know* 
and  make  our  entrance  good  into  palaces,  churches,  castles,  man- 
sions, monasteries,  cottages,  huts,  slums,  caves,  and  dens  which  we 
could  not  or  dare  not  enter  in  our  most  adventurous  moods.  We 
see  these  things,  too,  in  the  vigorous  light  of  a  mind  of  power, 
under  the  influence  of  passion  and  incident ;  they  are  not  only 
described,  but  they  are  described  under  the  impressions  of  emotion, 
and  subdued  to  the  designs  of  the  author ;  the  varying  lights  of 
life  fall  on  the  scenery,  and  the  state  of  the  imaginary  beholder's 
mind  interfuses  itself  with  the  spectacle,  and  changes  as  swiftly  aa 
as  the  changes  occur  in  the  sky  of  an  April  day.  We  see  the 
scenes,  not  as  strangers  with  cold  hearts,  with  none  who  interest 
themselves  in  us,  none  in  whom  we  are  interested ;  but  we  see  them 
with  life  in  them — ^life  with  emotion  palpitating  under  the  surfaoet 
and  passion  posting  on  to  its  purposes. 

In  the  characters  of  the  novel  we  see  much  more  than  we  do  of 
our  nearest  and  dearest  friends.  We  see  each  other  dressed  for 
the  busy  stage  of  life,  and  acting  our  part  therein,  with  our  exte* 
riors  subdued  to  the  fashion  of  the  time ;  with  our  manners  and 
atyle  of  doing  things  put  on,  like  our  clothes,  in  the  newest  mode ; 
and  with  the  very  cast  of  our  face  moulded  to,  rather  than  6y, 
our  eiroiunstancea  and  positions.    We  cannot  see  into  the  hearts, 
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notioe  the  inner  workings  of  the  minds,  peroeive  the  nnder-ourrente 
of  feelines  and  interests,  and  wateh  the  throbbings  of  emotion  in 
our  frirnds ;  but  all  this  inner  anatomy  of  oharaoter  and  oondnet  is 
performed  in  regard  to  the  novelist's  onaracters  for  us* 

Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  in  our  inmost  thoughts  we  can  form  a  move 
▼ital  idea  of  Falstaff,  Hamlet,  and  Othello ;  of  Dame  Qniekly, 
Ophelia,  and  Desdemona ;  of  Jeanie  Deans  and  Little  l^ell ;  of 
Aint  Bobsart  and  Marjr  Barton ;  of  Mrs.  Poyser  and  Mrs.  Fhmdie  1 
of  j^ioholas  Niokleby  and  Philip ;  of  Adam  Bede  and  Mr.  Micawber  1 
of  Boehester  and  the  Laird  of  Barenswood,  than  we  ean  of  ma 
nearest  neighbour.  And  is  it  not  an  exact  statement  of  the  reality 
of  things  tnat  we  much  more  frequently  recal  the  sayings,  doings^ 
and  surroundings  of  those  creatures  of  me  imagination  tnan  we  do 
those  of  the  earl  in  the  Tioinity,  the  millowner  in  the  great  hoase» 
the  curate  in  the  parsonacfe,  the  baker  in  the  main  shop,  the  doetor 
and  his  wife,  the  two  old  maids  in  the  cottage  at  the  corner,  the 
widow  in  the  mnge,  the  ostler  at  the  Lion's  Arms,  or  the  donure 
little  dressmaker  with  whom  the  burly  blacksmith  is  desirous  of 
blowing  up  an  amour  P  The  influence  of  these  oharaeters  upon  our 
life  and  conduct  is  a  great  deal  more  powerfol  than  we  are 
apt  tp  give  them  credit  for.  The  favourite  style  of  our 
farourite  heroes  and  heroines  almost  unconsciously  beoomee 
ours  i  they  affect  our  inclinations  and  associations  $  l^ey  pro- 
yoke  our  likes  and  dislikes;  they  form  our  elements  of  eom« 
parison,  and  we  judge  realities  by  their  nearer  or  more'  remote 
resemblance  to  our  ideals;  nay,  we  fret  at  the  circumscription 
reality  and  sigh  for  freedom  nom  the  pressure  of  the  actual* 
because  we  cannot,  within  its  bounds,  perform  the  heroisms,  feel 
the  emotions,  and  do  tha  olever  things  which  those  permitted  the 
whole  ran^e  of  the  possible  can  accomplish  or  entertain. 

The  incidents  of  the  novel,  the  intricacies  of  its  oonstractio&, 
and  the  elements  of  the  plot  exert  over  us  a  oharm  in  the 
mimic  world  in  which  they  occur  which  we  do  not  feel  in 
regard  to  the  thrilling  plots  of  the  great  world  of  reality 
in  which  men  and  women  live  and  love,  sin  and  suffer,  err  and 
repent,  hope  and  fear,  do  and  endeavour,  ^row  sick,  deoay, 
anid  die.  We  live  in  a  world  where  all  that  is  possible  is  pro* 
bable,  and  yet  we  look  on  it  as  commonplace  and  used  up.  We 
see  the  whole  interest  of  the  plot  brought  to  a  foeus,  and  we  dislike 
the  diffhsed  interest  of  oommon  life  thereafter,  just  as  some  people, 
in  their  love  for  the  confined  selection  of  landsespe  visible  in 
pictures,  grow  to  think  of  19'ature  herself,  the  soul  and  source  of 
the  picturesque,  as  deficient  in  beauty^  grandeur^  and  sublimity. 
This  is  the  falsity  of  our  impression,  and  is  the  result  of  oar 
unthinking  want  of  oommon  sense.  A  novel,  at  its  best,  is  but  a 
modelled  pietore  of  life — a  selection  of  incidents,  one  plot  ohosen 
out  of  many  and  a  series  of  connected  events,  ihe  outfall  of  a  few 
causes  and  motives*  Seeing  this  aggregated  and  intensified,  we 
think  that  ovr  lift  of  a  ^ousand  ooeetrre  plots,  ef  ten  ~ 
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pajr  heed  to— quite  nndeserTing  of  the  keen  and  earnest  thought 
whioh  the  contents  of  a  three-rolumer  can  excite.  In  all  these 
facts  we  see  the  immense  power  of  the  novel  over  owr  minds,  and 
get  a  sort  of  notion  of  the  mighty  influences  they  can  exert  over 
our  thoughts  and  feeliius* — that  is,  over  ourselves  in  their  best 
part. 

These  things  give  emphasis  and  importance  to  the  question  whioh 
we  are  called  upon  to  consider,  which  is—"  Are  sensationsl  nqvela 
superior  to  novels  with  a  purpose  F  " 

Sensational  novels  are  those  which  depei^  mainly  on  their  plot- 
interest,  the  strength  of  their  effects,  and  the  intensity  of  their 
ineidents ;  the  suspense,  the  thrill,  the  rapture,  and  the  mystery  s 
the  curiosity,  the  sttemation  of  guess  and  surprise ;  the  involutions 
of  chance  and  change ;  the  conduct  of  the  story  through  a  seemingly 
lahyrinthine  maae  of  contending  complications  uid  complicities  to 
to  a  clear  and  marvellous  upshot  and  issue,  and  which  require  us  "  to 
"  apprehend  no  farther  than  this  world." 

Bfovels  with  a  purpose  are  those  which  have  a  background  and  a 
beyond  of  aim  and  mtention  whioh  show  a  bit  of  causation  as  a 
apecimen  of  the  evolution  of  life  from  motive,  and  of  incident  from 
disposition,  which  suppose  other  and  higher  ingredients  mingle 
witn  life  than  those  which  appeal  to  the  senses  and  excite  Sie 
curiosity  and  bepmszle  the  intellect  with  gleams  into  the  dark  of 
fate  or  circumstance,  as  if  it  were  idl  clueless  and  intertwisted. 
Q?hey  have  definite  and  decided  views  on  the  feelings,  frcnsies, 
longings,  doubts,  aspirations,  desires,  endeavours,  and  institutions 
which  go  to  constitute  life,  and  they  are  written  to  show  existence 
as  a  determinable  something  which  depends  on  the  nature,  disposi- 
tion, theory  of  life,  emotions,  and  motives,  and  which,  therefore, 
may  be  misemployed  or  employed,  may  issue  in  infinitely  important 
results  or  most  lamentable  consequences. 

Novels  with  a  purpose  are  superior  to  sensational  ones,  because, 
however  inferior  to  them  in  art  they  may  happen  to  be,  they  really 
give  more  correct  notions  of  life,  and  impart  a  sense  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  all  merely  temporal,  personal,  and  selfish  joys  to 
produoe  the  true  and  proper  best  ideal  of  existence.  They  put  the 
facts  of  life  before  the  mind  with  greater  accuracy  in  their  relations 
to  causes  and  causation,  and  help  to  break  down  the  absurd  notion 
that  love  and  marriage  constitute  the  means  and  the  end  of  all 
human  interest. 

**  LoTe,  of  man's  life,  is  bat  a  thing  apart  that  charms, 
The  novel  makes  it  all-existence." 

This  is  a  false  ideal  of  life,  and  very  misleading.  The  phenomena 
of  human  life  are  woven  upon  warp  of  many  colours,  with  woof  of 
great  variety.  Life  is  not  all  sensation  ;  much  of  it  has  interests, 
into  whieh  sensation  enters  Ycrj  Uttlo.  Nov  do  the  oireles  of  senaa- 
Uatk  iuf fapife  eU  tiM  possibilities  of  huQUinity.    It  ia  well  tiint  tbie 
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should  be  known,  and  that  principles  should  be  inculcated  capable 
of  adding  to  the  glory  of  humanity.  It  is  not,  surely,  essential 
that  life  should  be  shown  to  be  constantly  in  the  grasp  of  tlie 
detective  officer,  that  the  hangman's  noose  should  be  every  noir 
and  then  casting  an  ominous  shadow  over  human  happiness  ;  that 
erime  should  be  exhibited  as  housed  in  splendour,  and  ramiliar  with 
the  chief  persons  in  the  "  Court  Guide,"  though  closely  allied  to 
those  whose  arms  are  emblazoned  in  the  *'  Newgate  Calendar." 

Dickens  and  Thackeray,  Miss  Evans  and  Miss  Braddon,  Charles 
Kingsley  and  W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Miss  Thomas, 
Bunyan  and  Sterne,  Miss  Martineau  and  Miss  Sdwards,  M>s. 
Half  and  Gerald  Griffin,  are  names  which  may  help  the  reader  to 
adjudicate  on  the  question.  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  list  hy 
contrasting  "  Sartor  Besartus  "  with  <*  The  Woman  in  White  ;'* 
the  political  novels  of  Disraeli  with  those  of  W.  G.  Beynolds : 
Miss  Bronte  with  Mrs.  Gore.  But  this  is  really  needless ;  for,  as 
we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  true  grounds  for  a  judgment  are 
to  be  found  in  the  power  of  the  novel  to  influence  the  character 
and  touch  the  imaginative  and  the  moral  nature  of  man.  To  touch 
that  nature  to  high  aims  and  to  moral  interests  f.e.,  the  highest  and 
noblest  aim.  To  debaee  all  human  life  and  interest  to  the  mere 
contact  of  corporeality,  and  to  entice  the  reader  into  the  whole 
of  the  details  of  the  working  and  effects  of  '*  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life "  is  surely  a  leas 
honourable  and  less  worthy  application  of  talent  than  that  which 
teaches  that  *'  the  world  passe tn  away,  and  the  lust  thereof;  but 
he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever."  Hence  we^^aise 
our  voice  in  behalf  of  the  novel  with  a  purpose  as  that  species  of 
narrative  which  follows  most  closely  and  comes  most  nearly  of 
human  efforts  to  the  parables  of  our  Lord,  who  gave  us  example 
that  we  should  follow  His  steps.  Philohathss. 

IfBGATIYE  ABTICLS. — II. 

Thb  novel  bears  the  same  relation  to  our  prose  literature  that  the 
epic  or  narrative  poem  does  to  poetry.  In  both  the  aim  is,  or  should 
be,  to  give  *'  a  poetic  representation  of  a  course  of  events  consistent 
with  the  highest  laws  of  moral  government,  whether  it  delineate 
the  general  history  of  a  people  or  narrate  the  fortunes  of  a  chosen 
hero."    As  sach  there  are  canons  of  criticism  common  to  both. 

The  first  great  point  for  observation  is  the  idea  intended  to  be 
developed.  Is  this  great  and  deep,  or  is  it  small  and  trivial  P  If  in 
a  novel  the  theme  or  idea  is  im]>ortant,  it  is  the  object  of  the  author 
'to  seice  and  to  represent  in  a  mimic  world  of  ideal  characters  and 
situations,  the  deepest  peculiarities  of  the  life  of  a  time.  Again» 
the  novelist  as  the  creator  of  his  mimic  world  makes  also  the  laws 
that  govern  it ;  he  conducts  the  chain  of  events  to  its  issue ;  he 
winds  up  all  according  to  his  own  mature  judgment.  "  We  hare 
therefore  to  observe  how  far  his  laws  of  moral  goTemmeat  are  in 
aooordanee  with  those  that  rule  the  real  ooone  m  thingii  sad  ac^ 
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on  the  one  hand,  Iiow  deeply  and  with  what  accuracy  he  has  studied 
life;  and  on  the  other,  whether,  after  his  study,  he  is  a  loyal 
member  of  the  commonwealth,  or  a  rebel,  a  cynic,  a  son  of  tho  wil- 
demeai.  The  measure  of  the  value  of  any  work  of  fiction^  on  the 
whole,  is  the  worth  of  the  speculatioD,  the  philosophy  on  which  it 
rests,  and  which  has  entered  into  the  conception  of  it."  *  Secondly, 
the  portrayal  *of  character  is  to  be  cont^idered ;  it  is,  in  fact,  by 
this  that  a  no? elist  is  chiefly  judged.  The  most  rained  pert  of  a 
novelist's  genius  is  his  power  m  the  imagination  of  character.  In 
this  is  included  the  imagination  of  physiognomy  and  corporeal 
appearance,  as  well  as  the  imagination  of  feelings,  states  of  disposi- 
tion, and  modes  of  thought  and  speech.  Lastly,  the  merit  or  other- 
wise of  the  extra-poetical  contents  of  any  novel  is  to  be  carefully 
attended  to.  A  large  portion  of  the  interest  of  every  work  of 
fiction  consists  in  the  matter  which  it  contains  in  addition  to  the 
pare  fiction.  If  in  a  novel  the  writer  can  contrive,  consistently  with 
poetic  method,  or  even  sometimes  by  a  slight  strain  upon  that 
method,  to  give  us  valuable  matter  over  and  above  the  mere  fiction 
or  story,  we  ought  to  allow  all  that  is  so  given  to  uo  to  his  credit. 
So  also,  on  the  other  hand,  if  these  speculations,  philosophical  dis- 
(]uisitions,  or  matter-of-fact  enunciations,  have  a  perverne  or 
immoral  tendency,  it  is  our  duty  to  censure  severely  the  author, 
and  to  condemn  his  work  as  miachievouv,  no  matter  how  beautiful 
may  be  his  descriptions,  how  intricate  and  ingenious  his  plot,  or 
bow  vigorous  his  delineation  of  character ! 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  is  easy  to  deduce  that  every  novel 
properly  so  called,  any  work  of  fiction  worthy  of  the  name,  must 
oe  a  novel  of  purpose,  and  in  consequence  the  title  of  this  debate 
has  several  times  appeared  to  me  as  a  strange  and  incongruous  one. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  misnomer,  supposing  all  novels  to  be  novels  of  pur- 
pose ;  and  unless  we  depose  tne  thrilling,  sensational  tales  of  tbe 
railway  book-stall  from  the  realm  of  novels  proper,  the  question 
needs  no  discussion.  However  dispassionate  may  be  the  mind  of 
the  novelist,  however  determined  ne  may  be  to  regard  the  facts 
around  him  as  so  many  objects  to  be  observed,  studied,  repre- 
sented, and  nothing  more,  there  will  always  be  more  or  less  of 
purpose  blended  with  the  representation.  The  very  choice  of  such 
and  suoli  facts  to  be  represented,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  is  a 
manifestation  of  purpose,  of  preference,  of  moral  intention.  Nearly 
every  novel  of  note  by  any  of  our  great  writers  during  the  last 

Suartcr  of  a  century  has  been  a  novel  of  purpose.  Mot«t  of 
Mckens's  are  so.  In  the  preface  of  most  of  them  we  are  informed 
what  the  distinct  object  is ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Wilkie  Collins, 
many  of  whose  novels  are  considered  highly  sensational.  Thus 
'*  No  Name"  gives  us  the  author's  views  of  the  unnecessary  hard- 
ship of  the  laws  relative  to  illegitimate  ofispring  in  England. 
Elingsley'B  novels  are  all  novels  oi  purpose.    No  writer  hu  occu* 

Hasion's  «  British  Novelisto." 
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fied  more  of  the  ponible  oksaei  of  proee  fiotton  fluHi  Boli 
<yttoii ;  none  hai  greater  TersatiUty ;  and  yet  all  his  noTela,  froim. 
"My  NoTel"  downwards,  are  more  or  lees  novels  of  purpose, 
written  to  show  the  state  of  society  at  one  period  or  other  of 
English  history,  the  eddies,  cnrrents,  and  quieksands  of  a  politiml* 
and  the  advantages  or  temptations  of  a  pbilosophioal  lifo.  A  aowel 
writer,  if  be  or  she  look  upon  the  ffifb  that  is  m  him  or  her  in  the 
lig[ht  that  Charlotte  Bronte  did,  will  not  write  merely  to  say  Bome- 
tmng,  but  wiU  refrain  till  he  have  something  to  say.  The  nowel 
will  be  the  medium  of  the  enunciation  of  nis  tfaiouishts  to  the 
world,  and  as  a  consequence  we  shall  haye  a  novel  of  porpoae  in. 
which  the  hero  and  otners  will  utter  and  attempt  to  confute  tlse 
author's  sentiments. 

The  eireulating  library  and  the  railway  book-stall  have  of  late 
years,  however,  raised  up  a  dass  of  norels — if,  indeed,  they  can  l>e 
called  novels— which  certainly  appear  to  be  written — ^Ibeg  panioii, 
made  like  the  countryman's  raaors — ^for  one  purpose,  via.,  to  sell. 
To  the  majority  of  these  the  name  "  sensational  has  been  givea« 
in  conformity  to  the  thrilling  nature  of  their  contents,  though  some 
of  these,  as  *'  Miriam,"  **  Philip  Paternoster,"  "  Such  Things  Are/' 
&c.,  are  truly  novels  of  purpose  j»^  sensationalism. 

What,  then,  is  a  sensational  novel  P  This  is  no  easy  question  to 
answer ;  and  as  I  have  before  shown,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
between  this  and  the  novels  of  purpose.  The  imagination  is  not  a 
faculty  working  apart ;  it  is  the  whole  mind  thrown  into  the  act  of 
imagining;  and  the  value  of  any  act  of  imagination,  therefore,  or 
of  ul  the  acts  of  imagination  of  any  particular  mind,  will  depend 
on  the  total  strength  and  total  famishing  of  the  mind,  doctrinal 
contents  and  all,  tiiat  is  thrown  into  this  form  of  exercise.  Every 
novelist  is  a  thinker,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not;  and  no  novelist 
will  be  found  greater  as  a  novelist  than  he  was  as  a  thinker.  But 
affain,  what  is  a  sensation  novel P  Are  ''Aurora  Floyd"  and 
"Xady  Audley's  Secret "  sensational  novels  P  and  is  "  The  Woman 
in  White "  a  non^sensational  one.  A  sensational  novel  I  should 
define  as  one  in  which  the  characters  act  in  an  improbable  or  impos- 
sible manner,  the  event  leading  to  a  most  illogical  issue,  and  the 
conclusion  or  moral,  if  moral  there  be,  utterly  at  variance  willi 
that  sense  of  moral  fitness  and  justice  inherent  in  mankind ;  not 
that  the  supernatural  or  improbable  should  be  excluded  from  tiie 
domain  of  prose  fiction,  but  that  in  novels  professing  to  be  novida 
of  real  life,  for  such  thingB  to  be,  is  bad  and  mischievous.  Stsrtlinii^ 
dislogue  and  thrilling  incident  seem  to  be  the  chief  features  of  the 
sensational  novel.  It  is  a  preaching  to  tiie  nerves,  not  to  tiie  judg- 
ment. A  sensation  novel,  as  a  matter  of  course,  abounds  in  incident. 
Indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  it  consists  of  nothing  else.  Deep  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  graphic  delineation  of  mdividual  obaraoter, 
vivid  representations  of  the  aspect  of  nature  or  the  workings  of  the 
soul — all  the  higher  features  of  the  creative  art — would  be  a 
hindrance  rather  thea  a  help  to  a  work  of  tUs  kind.    Theunchang- 
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ing  principles  of  philoBODhy,  "  the  thinfir  of  beauty  that  is  a  joy 
for  ever/'  would  be  out  or  place  in  a  work  whose  aim  is  to  produce 
temporary  excitement.  The  human  actors  in  the  piece  are  for  the 
most  part  but  so  many  lay  figures  on  which  to  exbibit  a  drapery 
of  incident.  Each  game  is  pluyed  witb  the  same  pieces,  differing 
only  in  the  moves.  Excitement,  and  excitement  alone,  seems  to  be 
the  end  at  which  the  writers  of  sensational  novels  aim — an  aim 
-which  must  at  any  rate  be  accomplifihed.  Now,  as  excitement, 
even  when  harmless  in  kind,  can  not  be  continually  produced  with- 
out becoming  morbid  in  degree,  all  works  of  this  class  manifest 
themselves  as  belonging,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  the  morbid 
phenomena  of  literature — indications  of  a  wide-spread  corruption, 
of  which  they  are  in  part  both  the  effect  and  the  cause,  called 
into  existence  to  supply  the  cravings  of  a  diseased  appetite,,  and 
contributing  themselves  to  foster  the  disease  and  to  stimulate  the 
want  which  they  supply. 

The  novel  proper  has  been  shown  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  nar- 
rative poem.  Is  there  no  place  in  a  detailed  comparison  for  the 
aensation  novel  P  Yes ;  the  public  are  occasionally  favoured  by 
some  poetaster  with  wild  and  frenzied  outbursts  of  emotion,  for 
-which  spasmodic  seems  the  most  appropriate  name.  The  sensa- 
tion novel,  then,  is  a  counterpart  to  the  spasmodic  poem.  They 
Lave  the  same  aim,  but  set  about  it  in  a  different  way.  The  one 
aims  to  convulse  the  soul  of  the  reader  for  the  pleasure  of  so  doing; 
the  other  endeavours  to  do  so  by  an  utterance  of  the  convulsive 
throes  which  have  torn  the  soul  of  the  poet.  But  the  novelist  is 
morally  decidedly 'inferior  to  the  poet.  A  writer,  be  he  poet  or 
novelist,  has  morally  no  right  to  publish  his  works  merely  for  the 
Bake  of  BO  doing;  that  is,  has  no  right  to  address  the  public  unless 
he  has  something  to  say  to  them  worthy  their  attention. 

The  poet  has,  or  honestly  believes  he  has.  He  writes  to  satisfy 
the  unconquerable  yearnings  of  a  soul  moved  by  the  divine  afflatus 
strong  within  him.  Can  this  be  said  of  the  sensation  novelist? 
Surely  not ;  no  divine  influence  can  be  imagined  as  presiding  over 
the  birth  of  his  work  beyond  the  market  law  of  demand  and  supply. 
"The  public  want  novels,  and  novels  must  be  made— so  many 
yards  of  printed  stuff,  sensation  pattern — to  be  ready  by  the 
oefirinning  of  the  season." 

Viewed  in  this  light,  one  may  well  ask  whether  sensational 
novels,  supposing  such  to  continue  to  exist,  should  anv  longer  be 
tolerated,  I  will  not  say  by  the  reading  public,  but  by  the  thinking 
class  of  the  community,  or  thoujjht  worthy  a  place  in  the  category 
of  those  many  works  of  pure  fiction  by  great  masters,  the  products 
of  the  thoughts  and  imaginings  of  observant,  intellectual  men  and 
women. 

Test  the  sensation  novel  again  by  either  of  the  canons  of  criti- 
cism stated  in  the  former  portion  of  this  article.  I  need  not  ask  if 
the  idea  be  trivial,  but  rather  if  there  be  any  idea  at  all.  In  the 
majority,  forming  of  course  the  worst  of  the  class,  there  seems  to 
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be  absolutely  no  purpose  whatever,  beyond  tbe  stringing  together 
a  number  of  startling  and  improbable  incidents  and  inooherent 
dialogues,  so  as  to  cover  a  certam  quantity  of  foolscap.  Of  know- 
ledge of  life  what  have  we  P  What  is  the  philosophy  of  life 
taught  by  the  sensational  novelist  P  The  very  element  m  which 
he  or  she  works  is  human  nature,  yet  what  sort  of  pysehology 
have  we  in  thefte  novels  P — a  psychology  and  a  philosophy  which 
would  not  hold  good  in  a  world  of  apes,  to  say  nothing  of  men ; 
impossible  conformation  of  character ;  actions  determined  by 
motives  that  never  could  have  determined  the  like  chains  of  events, 
defying  all  laws  of  conceivable  causation. 

For  character  we  are  introduced  to  the  deeply  beautiful  bat  in- 
tensely wicked  woman,  the  she-fiend  of  the  human  creation,  who 
works,  as  may  be  supposed,  havoc  and  mischief  wherever  she  goes. 
There  may  be  such  in  the  world,  but  it  is  not  fair  in  a  novel  of  real 
life,  supposed  to  depict  events  belonging  to  our  own  time— (this  is 
always  the  object  of  sensational  novelists,  many  of  their  stories 
being  written  close  upon  some  great  criminal  or  civil  eatue  cSUbre) 
—it  is  not  fair,  I  say,  in  these  to  give  continually  as  they  do  such 
persons  as  specimens  of  "every-day"  life,  and  tell  us  "Such 
Things  Are." 

Of  the  moral  teaching  of  the  sensation  novel  I  shall  not  spesk 
further.  Enough  has,  I  trust,  been  written  to  show  that  all  novels 
are  or  ought  to  be  novels  of  purpose ;  that  if  the  sensational  novel 
is  not  so  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term,  it  must  be  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  novel  of  purpose ;  while  if  it  be  a  novel  of  purpose, 
it  ought  to  carry  its  condemnation  with  it,  in  donsequenoe  of  the 
sensationalism  which  is  its  leading  characteristic.  B.  S. 
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AFFIBMATIVB  ABTICLB. — I. 

In  opening  a  controversial  campaign  on  this  subject,  a  mere 
statement  of  the  circumstances  which  led  our  Government  to  under- 
take the  expedition  will  afford  a  sufficient  bulwark  to  our  proposi- 
tion for  our  opponents  to  try  their  strength  upon,  without  our 
seeking  at  present  the  aid  of  argumentative  entrenchments  or 

{parallels.  Merely  acting  as  pioneer  to  prove  the  way,  we  must 
eave  to  the  discretion  of  the  main  body  that  follows,  and  which 
will  be  better  acquainted  with  the  tactics  and  strength  of  the 
enemy,  the  mode  of  defence. 
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Briefly  stated,  the  casus  belli  was  this.  About  four  years  ago 
her  Britannic  Majesty  had  au  accredited  representatiye  stationed 
at  Massowah  in  the  person  of  Consul  Cameron.  His  was  no  new 
office ;  it  had  been  established  some  years  previously,  as  much  oat 
of  courtesy  to  the  requests  of  Theodore,  the  Negus  or  Emperor,  as 
from  any  other  object ;  and  it  had  been  held  by  Mr.  !Plowdon, 
whose  life  was  sacriticed  in  the  service  of  Theodore.  The  European 
population  of  Abyssinia  seems  to  haye  consisted  of  a  mere  handful 
of  German  missionaries  and  a  few  artisans  in  the  employ  of 
the  Negus,  and  the  country  having  no  intercourse  with  Europe 
generally,  England  and  France  were  the  only  two  European 
powers  having  representatives  there.  The  fitful  and  violent  temper 
of  the  Emperor  appears  to  have  been  offended  in  the  first  instance 
by  some  action  of  the  German  missionaries,  which  ha  construed 
into  disreripect  to  himself,  and  he  in  consequence  had  them  seized 
and  imprisoned.  These  captives,  belonging  to  the  profensors  of  a 
Protestant  faith,  and  there  being  no  representative  of  their  own 
eountry  in  Abyssinia,  appealed  to  Major  Cameron  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  their  freedom.  The  British  consul  took  up  their  case  and 
used  his  influence  to  effect  their  liberation.  This  action  Theodore 
resented  as  being  opposed  to  his  claims  of  absolute  and  supreme 
power  over  all  those  who  dwelt,  or  traded,  or  held  office  in  his 
territories,  and  the  consul  soon  found  himself  bearing  Messrs. 
Stem  and  Bosenthal  company  in  their  disgrace,  captivity,  and 
chains. 

On  these  circumstances  becoming  known  in  England,  the  Govern- 
ment, looking  upon  the  I^egus  as  semi-barbarous  and  not  really 
responsible  to  the  laws  of  civilized  nations,  wrote  conciliatory  letters 
to  him',  asking  for  the  release  of  the  consul,  and  giving  assurance 
ot  the  frienmy  feelings  of  the  English  nation.    These  failing  in 
their  object,  a  special  envoy,  Mr.  Eassam,  was  sent  with  presents 
to  treat  with  the  Ethiopian  potentate.    When  Mr.  Eassam  and  his 
colleagues  first  appeared  in  the  royal  camp  they  were  received  with 
the  utmost  considf ration.    Presents  were  made  to  Mr.  Eassam, 
and  the  promise  given  that  the  original  prisoners  should  be  released 
and  sent  out  of  the  country  with  all  due  honour.    The  captives 
were  even  brought  up  from  Magdala,  and  apparently  started  on 
their  homeward  journey ;  but  this  proved  to  be  a  mere  blind  of 
the  treacherous  king  to  entangle  new  victims.     Paying  a  farewell 
Tisit  to  Theodore,  Mr.  Eassam  and  his  companions  were  seized  and 
treated  with  great  indignity,  their  uniforms  being  torn  and  their 
property  connscated.    Mr.  Flad  was  then  released,  and  sent  to 
±)ngland  with  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  declaring  that  Mr.  Eassam 
had  been   detained   for  the  sake  of  his  advice,  and  asking  our 
Government  to  send  out  more  hostages  in  the  persons  of  civilians, 
who  could  teach  the  Abyssinians  useful  trades ;  and  again  were  the 
wishes  of  Theodore  complied  with ;  but  after  having  had  huch  proof 
of  bis  treachery,  and  his  desire  to  get  Englishmen  into  his  power* 
orders  were  given  that  the  mechanics  were  to  be  left  at.Massawah, 
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and  not  to  enter  Theodore's  seryice  until  the  release  of  the  prisoners 
was  actually  effected.  Mr.  Flad  was  also  instructed  to  warn  Theo- 
dore that  should  he  refuse  this  last  request  and  keep  the  European 
captives  any  longer  in  the  country  against  their  will  and  as  prisoners, 
he  would  bring  down  punishment  upon  his  bead.  This  message, 
by  his  own  request,  was  repeated  several  times  to  the  king,  and  nis 
reply  was,  "  If  they  wish  to  come  and  fight,  let  them  come.  By 
the  power  of  God,  I  will  meet  them,  and  if  I  do  not  beat  them, 
call  me  a  woman."  His  obstinate  spirit  kept  him  to  this  resolve, 
and  in  our  opinion,  thf  re  was  then  nothing  left  to  our  country  but 
to  have  recourse  to  the  extreme  measures  of  the  arbitrement  of  arms 
to  sufltAin  our  national  honour.  Every  peaceful  efibrt  to  obtain  the 
liberation  of  our  fellow-Christians  and  countrymen,  imprinoned 
without  a  pretence  of  law  or  justice,  had  been  tried.  Her  Majesty 
herself  wrote  Theodore  a  friendly  complimentary  letter,  which  he 
treated  with  disdain ;  special  envoys  were  despatched  to  him,  and 
he  threw  them  into  prison ;  presents  were  offered  him,  which  he 
declined  to  accept ;  he  schemed  to  obtain  posfession  of  more 
Englishmen,  and  challenged  us  to  combat.  England  bas  always 
watohed  over  the  interest  and  fortune  of  her  subjects  abroad  with 
a  Eealous  care,  which  perhaps  has  only  been  equalled  by  ancient 
Borne ;  and  this  fact  has  in  no  smsU  degree  contributed  to  the 
safety,  prosperity,  and  comfort  of  our  countrymen  in  foreign  lands. 
If,  therefore,  we  had  allowed  a  petty  and  barbarian  prince,  withoat 
fault  on  his  part  or  legality. on  the  part  of  the  king,  to  imprison 
and  torture  an  accredited  representative  of  our  Government,  with- 
out attempting  to  vindicate  our  honour,  a  fatal  shock  would  have 
been  given  to  the  belief  in  our  power  to  afford  protection  to  com- 
merce, citizens,  and  partakers  of  our  faith.  Tbe  prestige  of  oor 
name  would  have  been  injured  in  every  land ;  and  as  Sir  B.  Baw- 
linson  tersely  nuts  it,  "Prestige  in  politics  is  what  credit  is  in 
finance,  it  enables  us  to  achieve  great  results  with  small  means." 

F.  S. 

NBGATITB  ABTICLB. — I. 

Was  the  war-bud  which  appeared  in  the  matter  of  Csin  and  Abel 
an  offiihoot  of  a  branch  of  equity?  Were  the  Alexandrine  wars 
justifiable?  Or  the  Boman  wars  occasioned  by  their  invasion  of 
ISritain  P  The  war  against  the  French  Bepublic  and  the  Bu^aiau 
'*  balance  of  power  '*  war  are  now  looked  upon  as  founded  upou 
erroneous  doctrines.  In  scanning  the  war- history  of  Time  we  find 
but  few,  alas !  very  few,  which  were  justifiable.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  we  should  thoroughly  investigate  the  nature  of  a  war 
before  we  enter  its  name  upon  the  small  list  of  rare  "justifiable  wars.'* 
In  declaring  a  war  to  be  needless  and  extravagant,  we  simply  treat 
it  as  kindred  wars  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  thiukera  of  the 
world,  and  oast  it  among  the  numerous  company  of  wars  that  they 
may  bemoan,  in  their  constant  clamours  against  the  clangings  of  the 
fatal  blunders  of  obtuse  statesmen. 
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And  what  IS  this  Abyssinian  warP  It  is  a  stm^^le  between  a 
powerful  nation  and  one  in  a  partnrJte  state— something  like  what 
England  was  in  those  times  when  Egbert  had  yanquishea  the  petty 
chiefs  of  the  octarchy  and  joined  their  states  in  one  kingdom.  It  » 
the  response  of  a  weak  goyemment  to  the  cry  of  the  army,  '*  We 
haye  no  work  to  do."  The  army  was  sick  of  snam  fights,  and  their 
masters,  the  rulers  of  the  land,  gaye  them  this  little  job  of  whipping 
the  sayage  chief.  It  is  the  culmination  of  government  by  bugbears. 
Its  adyocates  say  that  it  is  the  just  punisnment  of  Theodore.  In 
this  article  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  defence. 

The  condition  of  the  captives  when  released  has  been  described 
by  the  Preis  correspondents^  all  of  whom  are  unanimous  in  state- 
ments of  their  robust  health,  only  one  being  sick,  and  he  was  not 
suffering  on  account  of  cruel  treatment.  A  very  little  harshness 
would  nave  produced  ill-health  in  such  an  untoward  climate. 
Theodore's  treatment  of  native  captives  was  in  accordance,  with  the 
code  d*hanneur  which  those  captives  abided  by.  No  cruelty  but  to 
British  subjects  can  be  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  British  sovereign. 
Queen  Victoria  has  no  business  to  interfere  with  a  king  who  abuses 
his  vdet  or  his  subjects. 

Indeed,  not  a  few  who  saw  the  prisoners  and  their  prison- warders 
thought  that  if  a  little  pluck  had  been  shown  by  the  incarcerated 
they  might  have  effected  their  own  escape.  How  much  more  likely 
would  a  plenipotentiary  have  been  to  have  obtained  their  release 
if  he  had  been  provided  with  an  escort  of  600  men,  with  power  to 
treat  in  the  name  of  the  Majesty  of  Britain  for  the  release  of  those 
who  had  been  confined. 

The  Negus  of  Abyssinia  was  offended,  ye&,  exasperated  by  his 
insulting^ negligence  of  the  British  Secretaries  in  not  answering  the 
note.  He  therefore  incarcerated  the  representatives  of  the  British 
Government.  Now  the  question  upon  which  this  article  turns  is : 
"  Was  the  British  Sovereign  justified  in  punishing  Theodore  for  his 
conduct  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  P" 

If  our  French  ambassador  were  to  be  incarcerated  because  a 
letter  from  Louis  Napoleon  had  been  left  unanswered,  I  think  we 
in  England  would  and  should  do  our  best  to  get  him  out,  and  that 
best  would  be — we  should  detain  the  French  envoy  in  this  country. 
In  the  matter  of  Theodore,  a  British  envoy  was  sent  to  a  king  who 
had  no  envoy  in  Britain.  The  British  Government  in  sending  their 
ambassador  (or  rather  *'  very  extraordinary  envoy  ")  could  foresee 
that  it  was  within  the  range  of  possibility  for  this  envoy  to  offend 
the  Negus.  According  to  the  law  of  Abyssinia,  any  man  who  dis- 
^pleased  the  king  deserved  death.  That  wa^  the  law,  and  not  a  few 
lost  their  lives  on  account  of  this  law.  The  British  Government 
was  thus  possessed  of  so  much  of  the  nature  of"  Simple  Simon"  as 
to  send  a  subject  to  a  place  where  he  might  legally  be  imprisoned 
for  the  simple  offence  of  displeasing  his  majesty  the  king.  If  any 
one  who  displeased  the  Emperor  of  France  incurred  culpabili^ 
punishable  by  death,  would  any  country  be  justified  in  sending  an 
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ambasBador  to  France  while  tbat  law  was  in  force,  unless  such 
goremment  poRsessed  semrity  for  the  good  treatment  ^of  their  am- 
bsiSsador?  And  if  the  ambassador  broke  th^t  law,  would  his  countij 
be  justified  in  declaring  war  against  the  Emperor  for  keeping  his 
lawsP  Would  the  Prussian  Goyernment  be  justified  in  attacking 
Bngland  for  the  execution  of  the  Prussian  subject,  Miiller,  notwith- 
standing that  Mtiller  had  broken  the  law  of  England?  Miiller 
broke  the  English  law.  and  Cameron  broke  Abyssinian  law  by 
4lispleasing  the  king.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  tyrannicu 
nature  of  this  law ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  it  was  the  law 
of  the  land.  Abyssinian  rulers  hnye  a  perfect  liberty  to  make  the 
laws  of  their  own  country.  British  rulers  should  not  grumble  at 
tiiose  laws ;  they  should  take  account  of  their  own  stupidity  in  be- 
coming, in  the  persons  of  their  representatives,  subject  thereto. 
Gk>Temment  well  knew  that  there  was  not  a  Habeas  Uorpus  Act  in 
Abyssinia,  or  eren  a  Habeas  Yita  Act,  yet  they  deliberately  sent 
their  representatives  to  the  land. 

DipIomHtirally  speaking,  no  law  can  be  wrong;  for  law  ia  the 
standard  of  right  in  every  country. 

The  redress  obtained  from  the  Sultan  of  Aden,  and  the  subsequent 
anci  unforeseen  accident  which  led  to  the  colonization  of  that  penin- 
sula,  was  a  totally  different  matter ;  then  the  crew  and  passengers 
of  a  British  vessel  were  maltreated,  though  that  crew  had  not  from 
free*will  entered  territory  where  the  laws  of  the  Sultan  of  Aden  were 
enforced.  In  this  case  Grovernment  had  elected  to  send  men  to 
Abyssinian  territory.  In  the  former  case,  any  crew  sailing  into  the 
Eed  Sea  might  have  been  dealt  with  by  that  Saltan,  if  such  crew 
were  wrecked ;  but  in  this  there  was  not  the  least  likelihood  for 
supposing  tbat  Theodore  intended  punishing  British  subjects,  unless 
they  came  into  bis  cluKthes,  a  thing  which  they  had  just  as  much 

siness  to  do  as  to  walk  into  a  lion's  den. 

The  British  Government  staked  the  freedom  of  their  represents- 
tiye  in  order  to  gain  a  chance  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Abyssinian 
markets,  which  are  frequented  by  gold  and  ivory  dealers  firom  the 
central  country,  and  they  lost  their  stakes.  They  did  not  possess 
the  slightest  trace  of  a  reason  for  punishing  the  holder.  Britain 
tried  to  obtain  supremacy  in  the  Bea  Sea  by  treaty  with  the  Negus, 
and  haying  failed,  it  gaye  yent  to  its  spleen  by  taking  up  arms 
against  that  Negus. 

B.F.G. 
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SELFISHNESS. 

PABT  II. — ITS  MAIIIFB8TATI0K   IK  80CIBTT. 
CHAPTBB  I. — FUBLIO  LIFB. 

SociBTT  18  the^a^^glomdration  of  indi^idaal  personalities  into 
masses,  which  display  in  their  nnity  specific  universal  character- 
istics, made  np  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  mental  types  by  whiok 
it  has  been  constructed.  The  germs  of  communities  are  the  same 
as  the  springs  of  ideas,  the  innate  tendencies  of  the  mind ;  which 
create  first  a  crude  conception  of  social  life,  from  the  unprepared 
materisls  of  circumstance,  which  solidifies  in  its  realization,  and 
furnishes  a  foundation  on  which  its  next  possessor  builds,  accord- 
ing to  his  power  of  origination,  his  own  layer  of  institutions.  The 
coincidence  of  their  prevailing  dispositions  in  men  draws  them 
together,  and  induces  them  to  adhere  to  like  outlines  of  conduct  and 
choose  the  same  insignia  of  their  will  force ;  imitating  that  which 
they  inherit  in  its  chief  features,  heightening  some  and  depressing 
others;  sometimes,  but  seldom,  when  the  tide  of  progress  has 
reached  the  high-water  line,  going  back  to  the  primary  sta/^es 
and  be^nning  anew.  It  is  the  credence  of  habit  which  maintains 
the  existing  modes  of  social  life — its  arrangements  for  physical 
enjoyment  and  mental  education ;  a  belief  dependent  upon  the 
training  which  the  mind  receives  from  the  conditions  to  which  it  is 
wedded  by  the  accident  of  birth,  and  from  which  it  can  only  be 
unbound  by  the  discovery  of  other  circumstances  than  those  by 
which  it  has  been  nurtured.  The  past  which  we  inherit  is  "a 
grand  system  of  mechanism,"  originated,  built  up,  and  fitted 
together  from  the  earliest  incentives  to  action  in  man,  by  the 
vitality  of  expressed  emotions,  hardened  into  forms,  which  our 
hands  can  handle,  which  we  can  apply  to  feed  our  cravings  for  the 
ereatorship  of  deeds.  It  is  a  concrete  mass,  "fashioned  by  art 
and  man's  device/'  coloured  by  passion,  ignorance,  and  supersti- 
tion, and  propagated  by  prejudice ;  which  comes  to  us  as  creeds, 
political  institutions,  manners,  and  customs,  &c.,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  man,  or  the  contrary. 

Ab  the  man  finds  gratification  in  these  and  follows  out  their 
teachings,  or  feels  antagonism  in  them  to  the  desires  of  his  soul, 
and  follows  them  or  opposes  them  on  these  groutids  alone,  he 
exhibits  frailty  of  character— in  short,  selfishness ;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  upholding  or  subversion  arise  from  a  conviotioA 
that  he  is  promoting  thereby  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  hAppi&efs 
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of  humanity,  even  if  we  discover  wrong  judfrment  in  the  con- 
duct, taken  in  concert  with  the  motive,  the  action  58  devoid  of 
blame,  pure  and  uuBullied.  "  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin," 
not  honest  conviction,  and  sin  is  selfishness. 

We  have  said  that  selfishness  may  be  of  as  many  different  kinds 
as  there  are  potoible  combinations  of  the  faculties,  save  perfect  co- 
operation ;  and  so  all  the  polemics  against  the  failini^s  of  human 
nature,  against  all  manner  of  vices,  are  really  so  many  assaults 
upon  the  subjects  of  the  old  despot  self.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, for  us,  particularlv  in  a  short  essay,  even  to  name  pll  these ; 
and  we  can  therefore  ao  little  more  than  point  out  in  a  general 
way  the  selfish  action  of  the  mind  and  its  opposite,  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  vice  or  virtue,  as  applied  to  some  subjects  on  which  there 
appears  to  us  to  exist  a  great  deal  of  nusapprehension,  or  of  lethargic 
ignorance,  in  the  popular  mind. 

Out  of  social  life  springs,  with  its  other  growth,  government,  as 
the  embodying  executive  tor  the  perpetuation  of  the  form  of  moral 
life,  which  has  been  adopted  in  tne  early  conceptions  of  the  inter- 
course between  man  and  man.  Assuming  the  authority  first, 
through  the  force  of  superior  age  and  experience,  it  laid  hold  of 
the  wills  of  men  in  their  nonage  and  prepared  them  for  the  recep- 
tion of  it,  as  pre-eminence  of  will-force  or  physical  energy.  *'  la 
its  earliest  form,  probably  kingship  was  voluntarily  assumed  and 
willingly  submitted  to,"  being  induced  by  the  felt  want  of  a  cun- 
ning or  knowing  mind  and  strong  body  to  hold  together  and  direct 
the  energies  of  the  community,  when  its  tradition  of  interest  was 
assailed  by  the  aberrations  of  individual  desires  and  conduct  within 
its  recognised  circle  of  relationship,  or  the  combined  force  of  any 
other  family- enclosed  community  without. 

Thus  states  were  formed,  in  which  the  relationships  of  right  and 
obligation  became  fixed,  being  what  is  laid  down  by  custom,  that 
is,  law,  and  independent  of  or  difierent  from  those  of  other  states. 
£[ence  we  have  two  forms  of  virtue  arising  out  of  this  political  posi- 
tion-^obedience  to  law,  as  embodied  in  the  executive,  and  patriot- 
ism. Law  constitutes  itself  "  the  guardian  of  civil  society,"  and 
if  it  be  "  the  deliberate  expression  of  the  highest  conception  of 
duty  to  which  a  nation  has  attained,"  its  application  by  the  indiri- 
d^sl  who  believes  this  as  the  rule  of  conduct  towards  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  his  appeal  to  its  arbitration,  when  will  clashes  with 
will,  to  discover  tne  right  and  enforce  it,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  highest  moral  position  wliich  he  can  take.  Hence  in  ancient 
Some,  religion  was  submiesive  and  earnest  faithfulness  to  the  state, 
which  exercised  the  relegated  power  of  the  ^ods  ;  and,  indeed,  duty 
to  man  is  duty  to  truth,  to  God.  They  are  inseparable ;  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  one  is  to  bring  him  nearer  to  the  other ;  but 
inasmuch  as  law,  expressed  by  governing  force,  can  only  seize  upon 
and  coerce  the  body,  that  is  the  conduct,  the  will  is  and  must  be 
left  free  from  any  direct  compulsion,  only  submitting  really  to  the 
inner  government  of  choice,  the  law  of  desire. 
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It  is  poacible,  then,  to  ohej  and  exercise  law,  and  still  be  a£9icted 
with  moral  disease,  arising  from  disordered  loves,  which  is  solfish- 
ness — sin  af^ainst  the  order  of  divine  perfection.  There  will  be 
little  difficulty  in  convincing  most  men  that  the  enforcement  of 
lairs  by  tyrannical  sapremaoy,  simply  for  the  maintenance  of  kingly 
state  and  vested  might,  is  a  self-seeking,  darkened  by  the  scorching 
fires  of  unmitigated  ambition.  Yet,  to  an  Akbar  or  Charlemagne, 
it  might  appear  that  "  despotism  is  a  legitimate  mode  of  govern- 
ment in  aealing  with  baroarians,  provided  the  end  be  their  im- 
provement, and  the  means  justified  by  actaally  attaining  that  end," 
without  their  being-  chargeable  with  this  narrow  selfisbness ;  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  machinery  of  existing  ideas,  shaped  in  institutions, 
from  which  we  cull  thought  and  interpret  duty.  He  might  act 
imperfectly,  as  he  was  surrounded  by  false  lights  to  misguide,  and 
yet  be  actuated  by  the  purest  impulse,  seeing  as  he  did  in  his  suc- 
cess the  warrant  for  his  presuming  to  think  this  to  be  the  wisest 
and  best  course ;  but  yet,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  must  have 
often  been  led  on  by  his  position  to  assert  his  self  beyond  its  due, 
even  as  the  leader  of  Christendom  or  Islamism. 

But  the  attainment  of  obedience  in  tlie  individual  or  the  mass, 
to  the  expressed  will  and  embodied  wisdom  of  the  traditions  of  a 
community,  is  not  always  brini^ing  the  mind  into  subjection  to  the 
law  of  God,  written  on  the  ^eshly  tables  of  the  heart.  It  may  be 
either  the  exercise  of  compulsory  scourges  by  blinded  bigotry, 
arising  from  the  iuCTained  colouring  of  social  status,  or  moral 
discipline,  in  which  tne  upholder  of  what  is  written  has  learned  to 
see  light ;  or  it  may  be  the  vile  assumption  of  the  ri^ht  to  use  the 
weapons  of  the  state  to  avenge  rankling  wounds  in  the  spleen- 
splitten  souls  of  Mammon  worshippers,  because  some  one  more 
daring  and  less  scrupulous  about  the  letter  of  the  law  has  apf^ro- 
priated  the  diamond  in  the  head  of  a  toad,  which  the  other  had  fed 
for  himself.        ' 

If  law  is  thus  resorted  to  because  for  the  time,  from  behind  its 
bastions,  you  can  deliver  salvoes  at  your  own  will  and  pleasure 
against  personal  offenders,  you  make  it  a  camp  of  selfishness,  and 
disgrace  the  banner  of  duty  under  which  you  enroll  yourself.  Law, 
as  the  compiled  verbalism  of  past  action  and  thouk^ht,  is  only  a 
fossil,  and  it  reanimated  by  the  vitalizing  breath  of  to-dajr's  public 
opinion,  by  modern  ideas  of  statecraft  and  legislation,  it  rises  from 
the  water  only  as  ephemeral  life,  which  to-morrow  will  not  recog- 
nise. It  wants  the  ductileness  of  universality  which  God's  law 
possesses,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  substitute,  which,  though  it 
nas  eternal  principles  at  core,  being  perennial  as  to  its  repro- 
ductiveness,  yet,  as  a  fruit,  is  tim^-limited,  finite  in  kind,  and 
•dependent  on  the  weather  of  the  events  under  which  it  grew  and 
ripened  for  its  quality  and  flavour;  and  this  weather  is  always  the 
self-will  of  the  dominant  imperfections  under  which  it  budded, 
burst  into  fruit  and  fulness,  and  gathered  into  the  storehouse  of 
enactments. 
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Duty  is  the  sole  text  of  the  wamntobility  of  our  dealiag  wilfa  a 
man,  or  the  whole  rest  of  society,  according  to  law  or  not ;  and  bj 
duty  is  meant  the  application  ot  the  whole  of  our  acquired  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  not  of  one  attribute  only,  but  all,  to  direet  us 
in  our  conduct,  and  an  obedience  to  the  whole  code  of  this  aur 
morality,  which  men  sometimes,  ay,  often  forget,  embraoea  the 
obligstioD  of  mercy  as  well  as  that  of  justice. 

Thus  there  arises  another  consequence,  which  is  that  abrogation 
may  be  equally  imperative  with  maintenance.  If  to-day  the  rule 
of  yesterday  has  been  abolished,  and  the  coin  of  opinion  that  was 
corrent  is  no  longer  a  legal  tender,  it  should  be  fresh  minted,  and 
have  to-day's  effigy  stamped  on  it;  so  that,  whoever  chooses  to 
enforce  the  acceptance  of  such  effete  cash  because  he  is  rich  in  it 
and  dreads  to  lose  by  the  innovation,  or  whoever  will  not  do  his 

Xart,  though  convinced  of  its  rightness,  to  effect  the  reform,  sinoe 
e  is  content  with  what  is,  but  leaves  those  who  want  a  boon  to 
fight  for  it  while  he  stands  neutral,  really  only  letting  resistance 
alone  becauoe  he  thinks  tlieir  victory  will  not  detract  from  his 
advantages ;  both  serve  the  same  king  self,  and  may  be  fairly  set 
down  as  allies  against  right  and  justice.  Conservatism  of  form  is 
not  confined  either  to  the  "  noble  blood  "  or  wealth  of  any  land, 
but  there  is  a  "  bloated  aristocracy  "  of  indulgence  and  heedless- 
ness, wherever  there  is  deafness  to  the  sufferings  with  which  the 
adversity  of  the  prevailing  circumstances  may  be  afflicting  men, 
to  whatever  social  grade  the  upholders  and  the  victims  of  the  evil 
belong,  be  it  high  or  low.  A  man's  foes  may  be  those  of  his  own 
household.  Democracy  is  good  will.  It  makes  kings  and  the  lowly 
bom  alike  the  ministers,  the  willing  servants,  of  the  needy ;  it  is 
the  only  true  "  leveller  "  where  there  is  difference  of  capacity, 
and  is  at  once  the  friend  of  man  and  of  government. 

Actions  are  energized  ideas,  and  express  them  far  more  mightily 
than  words,  breaking  down  or  piercing  through'  where  these  re- 
bound or  glide  harmlessly  off;  hence,  *' example  is  better  than 
precept."  Now  there  has  come  down  to  us  through  the  ages  a  word 
and  a  deed,  which  have  been  very  mighty  nntil  now  in  allaying 
the  savage  murderousness  of  Christian  nations.  They  read,  "  S^esist 
not  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good,"  exemplified  in  the  willing 
death  of  their  speaker  on  Calvary,  which  has  gone  home  to  the 
hearts  of  men  in  a  way  that  the  terrors  of  the  law  could  never 
have  done,  manifesting  the  speaker's  sincerity  and  faith  in  the 
power  of  his  own  doctrine  as  a  thousand  years  of  verbal  enunoia- 
tion  could  not.  The  coercion  of  selfwill,  exercised  for  the  propa- 
gation of  truth,  hinders  it  in  one  way,  even  though  it  succeed, 
which  frequently  is  not  the  case,  in  attainini]^  the  end  in  view; 
because  it  attacks  the  whole  man,  and  annihilates  much  that  is 
good,  before  it  can  nproot  the  evil,  instead,  as  example  does,  of 
launching  its  bolts  solely  and  entirely  against  the  vice  it  would 
dMtroy.  If  we  want  to  win  men  into  a  love  of  truths,  as  we  eon- 
ceive  mem,  we  must  practise  them ;  but  if  our  uttered  ooayiotioa 
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of  the  truth  of  the  axiom  of  Christ  be  so  veiled  about  with  the 
Terbiage  of  tradition,  as  to  sophisticate  us  into  a  state  in  which  we 
wiU  not  read  it  as  He  did,  but  still  ding  to  the  dirt-dimness  with 
which  human  savai^ery  has  closed  in  the  light  of  heayen,  and 
reject  the  brightness  which  would  disclose  our  cwn  rags  of  custom 
and  prejudice,  we  practise  self-seeking.  Sophistry  is  intellectual 
selfisoness. 

Benevolence,  in  common  with  all  the  other  qualities  of  mind, 
ia  in  itself  general  or  universal  in  its  operation,  and  alone  would 
consist  in  an  undefined  feeling  towards  the  whole  cosmos  in 
which  it  found  itself.  The  other  faculties  localize,  direct,  and 
intensify  (or  the  reverse)  its  nature ;  shape  it  into  a  thought  or 
an  action,  making  its  existence  as  a  practical  virtue  a  fact,  tangible 
and  appreciable  to  every  form  of  mind. 

Patriotism,  as  it  is  exemplified  by  your  Winkelrieds,  your 
Alfreds,  your  Hampdens,  is  such  localized  good- will.  A  man  is 
not  deity,  and  if  he  loves  men,  to  show  his  love  he  must  act  as  the 
earth-bom  thing  that  he  is,  finitely  ;  and  thus,  in  taking  some  into 
his  heart  to  nourish,  he  excludes  others — that  is,  in  the  material 
benefits  he  confers ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  act,  embodied  in  its  form, 
diffuses  its  beams  directly  wherever  its  knowledge  penetrates,  and 
indirectly  through  the  universe.  Patriotism  does  not  exclude  from 
the  affection  all  other  lands  than  the  one  which  was  favoured  with 
our  first  glances ;  it  simply  broods  over  the  interest  of  man,  as 
represented  in  the  happiness  of  our  kindred  people  under  institu- 
tions which  we  love,  or  strikes  to  obtain  the  boon  to  the  uprooting 
of  the  tares  of  selfish  oppression  and  injustice.  It  is  not  Gorgon- 
eyed,  full  of  the  lust  of  blood,  but  clear,  open-browed,  and  with 
its  aim  fixed  in  heaven,  whither  it  would  lead  men,  and  whence 
it  came.  Its  counterfeits  are  born  of  the  prince  of  this  world— 
self.  It  has  meant,  ever  since  men  associated  themselves  into  com- 
munities, the  ren^istance  of  force  that  would  subvert  the  inherited 
happiness  which  belonged  specially  to  any  one  of  these  agglo- 
merates of  appetite,  sentiment,  and  intelligence ;  or  the  assault  of 
the  imposed  rigidity  of  selfwili,  that  hindered  social  bliss  for  to- 
day and  clbuded  the  evening  of  to-morrow.  Its  leven  wss  and  is 
put  into  the  brayed  corn  of  society  by  philanthropy,  but  self  is  the 
hand  that  kneads  it  into  the  mass,  until  it  is  altogether  permeated 
by  the  wholesome  infiuence ;  and  self  has  nothing  more  tnat  it  can 
do.  When  in  the  far-off  days  of  Europe's  barbarism,  one  horde 
wilder  than  the  other  rolled  its  tide  against  the  settled  tracts  of 
land,  or  the  still  nomadic  tribes  that  carried  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  the  man  who  then  stood  out  champion  of  his  little  world 
fonght  for  its  preservation  from  slavery  or  annihilation,  and  seeing 
bat  the  foes  or  human  well-being  in  the  foes  of  his  tribe,  became  a 
patriot  when  he  drew  his  weapon  against  them ;  not  else.  And  so, 
through  all  the  changing  institutions  of  the  past  until  now,  no  man 
ahould  be  accredited  with  the  possession  of  this  virtue,  who  has 
not  felt  the  baseness  of  slavery,  the  inhumanity  of  enthralling  men» 
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the  banefhlneM  of  foreign  yokes,  not  to  self  alone,  but  to.  all  who 
haye  come  within  the  reach  of  his  love. 

*'  By  oppretBion's  woes  and  pains ! 
By  jour  sons  in  servile  chains  ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  Teins» 
But  they  shall  be— shall  be  free ! 

**  Laj  the  proud  usurpers  low ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe ! 
Liberty's  in  erery  blow ! 
Forward !  let  us  do  or  die !  *' 

The  Alexandro-Napoleonic  last  of  aggrandizement,  by  the  snb- 
jngation  of  all  types  of  men  of  all  m^es  of  life,  to  the  dictation 
of  one  narrow  nursery,  is  the  direst  opposite  of  patriotism ;  bat  it 
has  been  the  loadstone  of  all  gOTcrnments  up  to  yesterday,  scatter- 
iDg  blood  and  ashes  upon  the  fieHs  to  feed  men  withal,  and  calling 
itself  glory,  national  honour,  making  treaties  for  the  maintenanee 
of  its  falsifications,  which  in  themselves  showed  that  the  h'l^ht 
was  beginning  to  pierce  the  pall  which  it  had  so  long  hung  over 
human  thinking  and  striving,  and  would  one  day  chase  it  from  the 
heavens. 

To-day  we  have  a  more  liberal  thought,  though  it  seems  nmr- 
rower, — the  idea  of  nationality  which  is  coming  up  from  the  deep, 
which  is  the  creation  of  the  infused  conceptions  of  the  pioneera  of 
truth  on  the  rights  of  nations ;  and  with  its  advent  that  old  dall- 
head  protection,  with  its  double-barred  shatters  which  excluded  all 
other  light  but  what  was  emitted  by  the  lamp  within,  lest  others 
should  gaze  on  the  beauty  of  their  treasures,  is  fast  passing  away. 
It  has  ever  been  well  for  self  that  other  self  has  connived  at  and 
abetted  the  opening  of  secret  passages  for  the  dissemination  of  these 
miserly  national  hoards,  without  their  being  dulled  or  mildewed 
by  the  blight  of  protection  tariffs  ;  or  it  would  have  fared,  and  has 
often  done,  with  your  richly  poverty-stricken  communities,  as  it  did 
with  that  bishop  on  the  Bhine — ^the  rats,  the  very  vermin  of  haman 
nature,  would  have  devoured  all  the  manhood. 

Selfishness  always  aims  at  impossibilities,  forgets  in  its  eaf^er 
grasping  that  the  goose  is  but  reproductive,  and  must  be  fed,  aot 
slaughtered,  if  the  fountain  of  its  golden  eggs  is  to  continue  its 
munificence.  Saw-grinding  Broadheadisms  are  protections  of 
demons,  not  of  humanity;  and  though  in  their  principle  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  weakness  of  individaal  labour  against  the  might  of 
concentrated  capital,  they  have  all  the  nature  of  patriotic  institu- 
tions, yet  if  they  endeavour  to  obtain  higher  wages  than  the 
general  prices  of  merchandise  warrant,  at  the  same  time  restrict- 
ing the  payment  of  such  wages  to  a  Jfavoured  band,  they  become, 
instead  of  patriotisms,  cruel  tyrannies.  They  either  drive  away  the 
fulcrum  of  enterprise  to  some  other  locality,  or  push  their  own 
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commodity  oiit  of  the  market,  wliioh  i§  nearly  the  aame  thing ;  elie 
they  compel  an  advance  of  prices  in  the  articles  produced  by  their 
consnmers,  and  so  bring  about  an  abnormal  state  of  high  prices 
tinder  which  they  have  really  no  advantage  as  a  whole  body,  and 
from  which  those  who  are  shut  out  by  their  combination  from  a 
participation  in  their  receipts,  suffer  a  corresponding  amount  of 
misery.  ''Bloated  aristocrats,"  where  are  you  now,  if  not  hereP 
Are  not  both  those  pernicious  systems  embraced  in  these  illogical 
societies — these  unions  for  the  consenration  of  bights  P  Yes,  both 
that  of  entailed  estates  and  that  of  pocket  boroughs.  An  increase 
of  happiness,  a  widening  of  the  channels  through  which  it  flows,  so 
that  tne  highest  ratio  of  it  may  be  attainable  by  the  greatest  num- 
ber, is  the  aim  of  all  philanthropic  effort,  ostensibly  or  by  implica- 
tion, though  confined  in  its  action  to  the  narrowest  limits.  To  call 
yourself  patriot,  then,  and  shut  either  other  classes,  other  towns- 
men, or  other  countrymen,  Irish,  French  or  German,  out  from  your 
father's  house,  so  long  as  there  is  "  bread  enough  and  to  spare,"  is 
to  go  blundering  in  the  way  of  blind  infallibihty,  where  you  wiU 
infallibiv,  if  you  let  this  intellectual  selfishness  lead  you,  get  into 
the  ditcn  of  mean,  groyelling  selfishness,  in  social  and  spiritual 
emotions,  where  you  will  struggle  with  the  choking  slime  of  your 
own  perversity,  until  one  of  these  rejected  outsiders  kindly  drags 
you  out. 

It  is  altogether  false  reckoning  that  calculates  on  retaining  good 
for  its  own,  and  shuts  out  the  new  thought  and  character  of  aliens, 
lest  in  should  disinherit  the  children.  What  is  strongest  will  pre- 
Tail,  and  where  there  is  substance  to  be  had,  will  get  it,  either  by 
the  external  might  of  physical  destruction  or  removal,  or  by  the 
internal,  the  mental  potency  of  moulding  it  into  new  forms,  and 
absorbing  character  in  character. 

Mankind  can  only  arrive  at  manhood  by  the  interchange  of 
truths  gathered  from  different  climes  under  the  various  aspects 
and  colourings  which  nationality  and  race  give  them ;  not  by  petri- 
fying all  individuality  in  one  imperfect  mass,  such  as  we  naye  in 
£idia,  China,  or  Japan,  by  putting  them  all  under  the  drippings  of 
one  external  government.  Free  intercourse  of  mind  with  mind  i« 
what  we  want,  and  truth  must  be  eliminated;  but  only  by  the 
destruction  of  the  types  of  life  as  we  have  them  to-day. 

The  races  of  the  present  in  Europe  are  neither  the  Celts,  Goths, 
nor  Sclavonians  of  the  great  migrations ;  the  friction  of  indivi- 
dualities has  eradicated  many  idiosyncrasies,  and  the  old  type  has 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  new.  It  is  a  verity,  a  universal  fact, 
applicable  to  all  our  relations  with  each  other,  that  we  are  "wear- 
ing human  liyes."  Labour  costs  life,  thought  uses  it;  the  very 
extension  of  the  race  into  the  future  expends  the  vigour  of  the 
present.  The  offspring,  whether  mental  or  physical  ratiocination, 
aspiration,  or  affection,  verbal  utterance,  mechanical  handiwork,  or 
sentient  being,  exits  by  taking  to  itself  so  much  of  the  genitor's 
yitality ;  and  so  the  whole  material  creation  ia  in  an  incessant  fer- 
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ment,  eeaainiif  in  becoming  and  living  in  dying.  The  ■pirihial  does 
not  come  under  this  law,  as  it  is  the  underlying  motiTO  force  of 
this  formal  world;  so  to  impart  knowledge  does  not  lessen  my 
own,  the  exercise  of  love  diminish  my  affection,  nor  worship  take 
away  from  my  veneration;  yet  each  and  all  of  these  exercises 
takes  from  me  so  much  of  my  animal  existence,  whilst  it  builds 
and  increases  my  mental  structure,  that  is,  my  selfhood,  by  which 
I  make  the  matter  of  my  body  my  servant. 

To  spend  and  be  spent  for  truth,  practising  the  same  lov^  for 
our  neighbour  as  ourself,  in  all  our  public  aims  and  ends,  of  in- 
ternal or  foreign  policy,  of  legislation  or  social  institution,  is  to 
meet  as  a  nation  tne  requirements  of  that  sublime  appeal  of  the 
•apoatle  John — "  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of  Gk)d,  because  he 
laid  down  his  life  for  us :  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the 
brethren;"  and  at  the  same  time  an  escape  from  the  saic^al 
thraldom,  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  imposea  by  the  god  of  this 
world"— Self.  ALBxnn. 
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Notes  Exponiory  and  Critical  on  certain  British  Theoriee  ff 
Morale,  By  oiuoK  S.  Laubib,  M  Jl.  Edinburgh :  Edmonston 
and  Douglas. 

Ik  the  month  of  October,  1866,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  calling 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  merits  of  a  work  on  **  The 
Philosophy  of  Ethics,"  an  analvtical  essay  bv  the  same  author  as 
the  book  now  to  be  noticed.  Of  that  work  the  present  expository 
and  critical  notes  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement.  Inaeed,  its 
author  states  that  the  matter  of  it  would  nave  found  a  place  in 
that  treatise,  had  he  not  "  found  that  an  adecjuate  treatment  of  the 
various  representative  writers  on  morals,  mvolved  too  great  a 
departure  from  the  line  of  the  argument  within  which  he  then 
wished  to  confine  himself."  His  former  contribution  gained  com- 
pactness and  consistency  of  forip  by  that  abstinence,  and  this  one 
acquires  a  new  utility  from  its  being  disembarrassed  of  the  closely 
thought  theory  of  its  predecessor.  The  former  has  a  value  for  its 
theoretical  completeness ;  this  has  a  practical  worth  as  a  bandy 
and  concise  summary  of  the  tenets  or  the  chief  thinkers  of  our 
native  British  school  of  thinkers.  Its  plan  is  not  nearly  so  vast  as 
Jouffray's  Critical  Survey  of  Ethical  Systems,  as  contained  in 
"  The  Introduction  to  Ethics ;"  nor  is  its  detailed  exposition  so 
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theroa^li  as  Whevell's  "  Lectnres  on  the  History  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy in  England ; "  but  it  has  special  characteristics  which  giye  it 
importance  as  a  contribution  to  ethical  studies — it  takes  the  type 
Tiews  of  the  great  thinkers  and  analyses  them  succinctly— express- 
ing the  TarioQS  yiews  in  the  current  moral  language  of  our  day, 
thus  at  once  modernizing  and  interpreting  the  theories  they  held ; 
and  it  criticises  the  various  forms  and  foundations  of  their  thoughts 
irith  a  piercing  keenness  and  a  thoroughness  of  comprehension 
which  all  must  admire  who  know  the  works  noticed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  names  of  Thomas  Kobbes,  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  Francis  Hutcheson,  Bishop  Butler,  David  Hume, 
Jeremy  Bentham,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Professor  Alex.  Bain 
hold  high  rank  among  ethical  expositors  and  thinkers ;  and  these 
are  the  representatives  chosen  by  Mr.  Laurie.  To  get  in  brief 
compass,  and  in  the  very  essence  of  their  thoughts,  a  knowledge  of 
the  opinions  of  these  men  on  moral-  questions  must  be  a  great  boon 
to  all  thinkers,  not  only  because  economy  of  thought  is  of  great 
importance  in  our  age,  but  because  it  is  a  good  thing  to  learn  to 
catch  up  the  salient  and  special  points  in  any  speculative  doctrine ; 
and  when  to  these  advantages  are  added  the  acute  reflections  of  a 
well-informed  mind  on  mistakes,  omissions,  errors,  or  fallacies,  the 
good  to  be  derived  from  such  a  work  is  greatly  enhanced.  We 
can  safely  say  that  this  is  a  good,  nseful,  painstaking,  and  trust- 
worthy student's  book — a  book  which  will  be  valued  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  these  ^reat  writers,  but  much  more  thought 
of  as  a  judiciously  selected  aid  tq*  a  revisal  of  a  course  of  ethical 
reading. 

The  book,  however,  has  a  higher  purpose.  It  is  a  reconstructive 
work.  The  author  feels  that  divergencies  in  moral  science  work 
much  injury  in  crude  minds  and  among  rash  men,  and  he  desires 
to  show  how  much  essential  consistency  in  regard  to  qualitative 
morality  exists  in  the  midnt  of  all  differences  in  regard  to  the 
foundations  and  forms  of  theories ;  and  hence  to  lead  men  to  see 
that  morality  is  not,  in  reality,  a  mere  set  of  conventionalisms 
selected  by  men  for  selfish  interests  and  the  working  out  of  class 
aims,  but  a  series  of  truths  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
human  being  and  the  social  economy  in  which  he  is  intended  to 
exist. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Laurie  has  condensed  to  the  utmost,  and  has 
sacrificed  everything  to  clearness  and  conciseness ;  hence  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  quotation  capable  of  adequately  exemplifying  the 
merits  of  the  work.  Perhaps  the  most  acuto  and  able  portion  of 
the  treatise  is  to  be  found  in  that  part  which  relates  to  the  opinions 
on  morals  entertained  by  Professor  A.  Bain.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
Professor  of  Logic,  &c.,  at  Aberdeen  has,  since  Mr.  Laurie's  work 
was  published,  issued  a  distinct  "Compendium  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Science"  a  work  of  which  (in  conjunction  with  an  excellent 
treatise  on  **  English  Composition  and  Bhetoric,"  long  in  our  hands) 
we  hope  soon  to  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  merits,  we 
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do  not  feel  justified  in  extracting  from  that  portion  of  tbis  work, 
we  shall  present  our  readers  with  a  criticism  on  Benthamism,  and 
a  friendly  observation  or  two  on  J.  S.  Mill. 

"  PlaasureB,  then,  oonstituting  the  utilities,  and  pains  the  inutilities,  of 
human  life,  it  behoTet  man  to  seek  the  former  and  avoid  the  letter,  i£  hf 
would  do  riff  hi.  What ! — we  feel  oonatrained  to  ask,  when  reading  such  a 
simple  summary  of  moral  du'^y— K^n  it  be  ri^ht  to  com:t  the  pleasures  of 
malevolence  and  antipathy,  or  to  indulge  without  stint  in  the  pleasurea  of 
the  senses,  or  of  power,  or  of  the  closet,  or  of  the  trumpet  ?  Into  the 
multitude  of  pleasures  and  of  pains  of  which  man  is  susceptible,  does  no 
supreme  power  enter  P  '  Sum  up/  sajs  Bcntham, '  the  pleasures  or  utiiitief 
that  flow  from  any  act,  and  put  them  on  one  side  of  your  moral  ledger, 
and  on  the  other  make  an  equally  c<treful  summation  of  the  pains  or 
inutilities;  strike  the  balance,  and  if  it  be  on  the  side  of  pleasure. it  wiO 
give  the  ffood  tendency  of  the  act  up?n  the  whole,  and  thereby  oonsdtuta 
it  riffhi ;  if  on  the  side  of  pain,  it  will  give  the  had  tendency  of  it  on  the 
whole,  and  thereby  constitute  it  wrong.  Bight  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice, 
accordingly  become  questions  of  measure  and  quantity.*  In  perfect  oon- 
sistency  with  this  doctrine  Bentham  holds  that  there  can  be  no  saeh 
thing  as  good  or  bad  motives,  inasmuch,  we  suppose,  as  every  poetibls 
motive  which  can  actuate  a  man  must  be  a  desire  lor  some  admitted  utiUty 
which  is  in  itsf  If  good."— P.  83. 

''  The  exposition  which  wo  have  endeavoured  to  give  of  utilitarianism, 
as  advocated  by  Mr.  Mill,  brief  though  it  has  necessarily  been,  will  suffioo, 
at  least,  to  suggest  the  relation  of  his  doctrine  to  past  and  present  theories; 
and  if  in  our  estimate  of  it  we  cannot  admit  that  it  possesses  so  consistent 
and  thorough-going  a  character  as  the  parent  utilitarianism  of  Bentham,  it 
is  gratifying  to  find  that  its  deficiencies  in  respect  of  logical  precision  and 
inner  consistency  are  due  to  a  deeper  sensibility  and  a  wider  reach  of 
thought  than  were  characteristic  of  the  older  doctrine,  and  consequently, 
give  good  promise  of  an  approach  to  that  non-personal,  subjective,  senti- 
mental eudoDmonism,  in  which  are  to  be  found,  we  believe,  the  elements  of 
the  reconciliation  of  a  strife  which  has  lasted  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years.'*— P.  127. 

"  Although  we  find  in  Mr.  Mill  such  a  departure  from  the  strict  letter  of 
Benthamism  as  we  should  have  expected  from  a  man  of  wider  intellectual  and 
imaginative  sympathies  than  the  master,  we  confess  that  we  do  not  perceire 
in  him  a  deeper  insight  into  the  moral  oonstitutioa  of  man,  or  a  clearer 
apprehension  of  the  scientific  defects  of  the  theory  which  he  expounds. 
The  philanthropic  zeal  which  characterized  the  teacher  belongs  to  this 
equally  distinguished  disciple ;  and  this,  while  giving  intensity,  also  gave 
narrowness  to  the  moral  vision.  The  thoughts  and  desires  of  both  being 
fixed  exclusively  on  measures  tending  to  the  amelioration  of  society,  tlic 
equalization  of  felicities,  and  the  relief  of  human  misery,  they  take  hold 
ot  ethical  questions  only  in  their  relation  to  the  polity  of  communities,  and 
pay  comparatively  little  attention  to  the  ethics  of  the  individual.  Had 
they  started  with  a  more  patient  analysis  of  man's  nature,  and  striven  to 
read  correctly  the  moral  record  written  on  his  heart,  they  oonld  not,  it 
seeois^  to  us,  have  rested  content  with  the  meagre  exposition  which  atili- 
tarianism  gives  of  the  ends  of  human  action,  of  the  obligation  to  pursue 
those  ends,  and  of  the  characteristics  of  moral  energising.*'— P.  100. 
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The  FhiU>99phif  qfl^  and  Death.  By  JoHV  BfiOOKSS.    London : 

F.  Pitman. 

Had  this  book  been  called  ihoughU  on  Life  and  on  Deatbi  it 
irould  perhaps  have  been  more  appropriate  as  a  designation. 
Philosophy  is  generally  understood  to  mean  systematic  renective- 
ness ;  whereas  t}iis  work  is  pretty  discursive.  Tet,  withal » it  is  a 
book  which  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Were  we 
reviewing  it  as  an  exposition  of  a  philosophy  rather  than  as  remarks 
on  life  and  death,  we  might  be  tempted  to  say  that  his  views  of  each 
were  somewhat  different  from  those  held  by  the  orthodox.  The 
pages  it  contains,  however,  are  well  occupied.  They  are  full  of 
cho'ce  sentences  and  well-arranged  expressions,  often  suggesire, 
alwajs  pertinent.  We  cannot  suppose  any  reader  to  rise  mm  tbe 
perusal  without  feeling  himself,  ifnot  a  wiser,  yet  a  better  man.  If 
we  think  that  the  author's  partiality  for  Swedenborg  and  Carlyle 
sometimes  misleads  him,  we  also  thmk  that  he  has  profited  from  a 
wide  range  of  reading,  and  that  he  has  thoughtfully,  considered 
the  subject  with  a  clear  purpose  and  an  aim  for  good.  We  could 
wish  that  many  would  look  on  life  and  death  in  a  different  fashion 
from  that  in  which  they  do ;  and  if  they  could  be  induced  to  read 
this  tract  of  Mr.  Brookes',  we  feel  sure  they  would.  He  treats  of 
life  as  a  serious  responsibility,  and  of  death  as  the  arbiter  of 
destiny. 


C^t  ®0pi:c. 


This  is  a  question  that  has  agi- 
tated the  clergy  in  such  a  way  aa  to 
arouse  them  from  their  lethargy, 
and  compel  them  to  ask  the 
question  whether  the  "working 
elastes  **  are,  as  a  body,  regardless 
of  the  teaching  of  Christianity  or 
not.  And  if  we  take  the  answer 
as  given  through  the  conferences 
that  have,  been  held  to  consider  the 
subject,  I  think  we  shall  find  that, 
as  a  body,  they  are  regardless  of 
religion ;  which  state  of  things  is 
not  brought  about  by  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  being  changed,  but  by 
the  want  of  unity  between  the  pro- 
fession and  the  practice  of  those 
whose  mission  it  is  to  preach  the 
gcspel  of  peace. 

18G8. 


ABE  THE  W0BEI19G  CLASSES  BSGABDLESS  OF  BELIGION? 

AVnBiiATiTB.  *  ^^^  ^^  these  days  of  progress,  the 

people  are  beginning  to  distinguish 
between  their  friends  and  their 
enemies;  they  are  ever  on  the 
watch  to  see  who  comes  nearest 
to  the  standard  of  the  "Great 
Teacher."  And  when  suoh  a  one 
is  found,  if  he  unites  with  his  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  a  desire  to 
remove  the  burdens  that  help  to 
press  them  down,  such  a  man,  bad 
as  the  world  may  be,  will  be  appre- 
ciated, and  the  people  will  hear 
him  gladly;  for  example  teacheth 
more  than  precept.  For  so  long  as 
we  find  men  among  the  clergy  that 
can  so  far  forget  their  position  as 
teachers  of  all  that  is  high,  noble, 
and  lofty  of  attainment,  as  to  de- 
scend to  stigmatise  the  class  below 
them  in  the  socialscsleasmererabble, 
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I  Imp  my  part  cannot  anderatand 
how  they  can  expect  the  people  to 
liaten  with  that  love  and  aaii>ira- 
tion  to  men  who  have  failed  to  learn 
the  spirit  of  the  great  oommand- 
wmt,  that  says,  **  Tiiou  shalt  love 
tiiy  neighbour  as  thyself.*' 

It  ia  not  t>iat  the  people  hare  a 
dislike  to  the  Church  as  a  religious 
institutiori,  that  causes  them  to  ab- 
stain from  public  worship;  but 
mthsr  from  the  action  of  the  clergy 
on  all  matters  that  appertain  to 
their  individual  interest.  That  is 
the  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction  that 
exists  between  the  clergy  and  the 
people. 

Let  the  objects  which  arouse  sus- 
picion in  the  minds  of  the  people  be 
ODce  removed,  and  then  we  shall 
find  a  warmer  lore  spring  up  to- 
wards religion  than  has  ever  existed 
«t  any  previous  time ;  for  there  is  a 
feding  of  goodness  existing  in  the 
human  mii  d  that  compels  it  to  look 
for  something  around  in  which  it  can 
centre  its  highest  thoughts;  and 
though  the  working  classes  may 
for  the  time  being  ignore  religion, 
as  taught  through  the  lives  and 
motives  of  some  of  its  professors,  it 
does  not  as  a  body  reject  the  good 
that  follows  from  a  well-directed 
aim.— D.  W.  R. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
working  classes  are  regardless  of 
religion.  This  is  provtd  by  the 
abundance  of  gin-shops,  the  fre- 
quency of  druTikenness  and  of 
brawls,  the  revelations  made  in  our 
police  courts  of  the  low  state  of 
morality,  or  rather  immorality,  in 
which  they  live,  the  records  of  the 
Begistrar- General  on  illegitimacy, 
and  the  prevalence  among  them  of 
the  vices  without  the  virtues  of 
civilization.  The  low  amusements 
they  contrive  to  find  delight  in, 
the  impure  and  infidel  literature — 
if  we  dare  p  llute  that  word  to  name 
the  letter-press  they  read — which 
they  encourage,  and  the  vile  trade 


customs  which  tlisj  -impose  upon 

each  other,  bear  witness  against 
them.  The  fines  inflicted  in  work- 
shops for  honest  working,  the  vicious 
conversation  in  which  the  working 
classes  indulge  tbward  apprentices, 
and  the  delight  *they  take  in  intro- 
ducing nasty  ideas  into  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  them  in  their  early  yean, 
all  tell  against  them.  The  extrava- 
gance and  waste  they  exhibit  in 
their  h-  liday  time,  the  efionteiy 
with  which  they  run  into  debt  in 
tally-shops,  the  readiness  with  whidi 
they  fall  into  pauperism,  are  so  many 
evidences  tliat  cannot  be  gainaayed 
that  "  they  care  for  none  of  these 
things,"  which  make  for  *' glory, 
honour,  and  immortality,  eternal 
life.**  It  is  sad  to  turn  from  these 
positive  proofs  to  the  pews  of  our 
ch  urches,  and  to  find  no  contradiction 
there  :  to  ask  what  steps  they  have 
taken  to  improve,  and  to  be  told 
none;  and  to  know  that,  despite 
all  the  efforts  of  Christian  men, 
they  still  continue  in  their  old  ways, 
give  emphatic  proof  that  ihej  are 
regardless  of  religion. — M.  C.  8.  B. 

£mpiy  churches,  alleys  full  of 
drunkcTines!^  on  Sunday,  beerhouses 
crowded  at  every  available  hour  of 
the  holy  day,  lounging  groups  at 
comers  and  straggling  wayfarers  on 
the  path,  quarrtUing  and  wif(^beat 
iiig,  profane  swearing  and  almost  si 
profane  song-singing  on  the  Sab- 
bath show  too  truly  the  rrgardless- 
ness  of  the  working  olaases  for 
religion.  Any  one  who  passes  in  a 
Sabbath  aftern<  on  through  the 
south-east eru  district  of  LondoOt 
and  through  the  populous  streets 
of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  liev- 
castle,  Hull,  Liverpool,  and  GUas- 
gow,  will  find  evidence  abundant  in 
their  progrtas  of  the  affirmative.-^ 
W.  H.  M. 

To  no  class  should  the  divine 
religion  of  Jesus  commend  itself  so 
readily  as  to  the  labouring  comma- 
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Dify.    It  alone  jnstifioi  the  poor 
«guDat  the  riob,  And  tbrowe  around 

f  overt/  the  aaorad  ahield  of  Gbd. 
t  alone  glohfiae  in  the  Peraon  of 
the  Bedeemer  labour  and  the  sweat 
of  the  brow  in  which  men  eat  b^ead. 
It  alone  inculoatea  mercy,  oompaa- 
aion,  oonsida«teneM,  and  justice 
apon  the  rich,  and  abjures  those 
who  live  regardless  of  the  oharitiss 
otf  life  to  remember  the  case  of  the 
poor  and  the  needj,  and  to  give  the 
nbourer  the  hire  of  which  he  is 
worthy.  It  shows  us  Ghxl  as  the 
Dmae  Work^r^  Jesus  as  the  One 
who  took  on  Him  the  form  of  a 
•errant  to  work  out  our  salvation; 
and  all  His  apostles  were  working 
men.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  in  working  men's  homes,  and 
especiallj  in  workshops  and  fields, 
Christianity  is  contemned,  derided, 
and  jeered  at.  Seriously  .inclined 
jamn  are  the  butt  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  church-going  working 
men  are  stigmatised  as  sneaks  and 
hypocrites,  scoffed  at,  and  played 
tricks  upon.  It  is  weU  known  that 
the  Bible  is  the  book  moat  bur- 
le'iqufHl  and  disregarded,  and  that 
all  the  oeremoniea  of  religion  are 
made  the  subjects  of  mockery  in  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  places 
whore  the  working  classes  congre- 

fate.  Then  look  at  the  unrestmined 
ves  they  lead  in  regard  to  home 
morals,  drunkenness,  dishonourable 
dealing  with  each  other  and  their 
masters}  above  all, look  at  the  God- 
xvgardless  Sabbath  days  they  spend, 
and  it  becomes  impossible  to  do 
aught  else  than  affirm  the  melan* 
oh  ly  and  cheerless  fact  that  the 
working  classes  are  almost  wholly 
divorced  from  religion  and  religion's 
duties.— B.  0.  S. 

It  is  indeed  a  most  distressing 
thing  for  us  to  sa)r,  but  being  truth 
it  ia  right  that  it  should  be  said — 
the  working  classes  are  regardless  of 
religion.  We  lo<*k  to  the  many 
•chemea  of  benevolence  humaniaa- 


tion,  impfrovemeDt,  Christiui  «ffort, 
and  enterprise,  which  haive  been 
aoggeated  by  the  thoughtful  and 
carried  on  by  the  enthuniastio  for 
the  advantage  of  the  working  classes, 
which  have  failed.  They  h«ve  tnms- 
formed  benefit  and  friend 'y  societies 
into  pothouse  feeders  ;  trades  unions 
into  Dfggar-niy-neighbour  tyrannies ; 
strikes,  from  being  protests  against 
injustice,  into  practical  seed- beds  of 
eon^piracy  and  murder,  under  the 
nameof  rattening;  and  theyconaome 
as  many  fine*  in  drink  as  would,  if 
properly  applied,  provide  an  ample 
mcome  for  an  accident  fund  for  work- 
ing men  tor  the  three  kingdoms.  They 
patronise  dolly -shops  and  eschew 
savings  banks ;  they  avoid  the  me- 
chanics' institute  as  if  it  bred  peati- 
lence,  and  they  crowd  the  gaff,  the 
singing  saloon,  the  skitttle  alley 
and  the  rat-fight  pits,  the  tap-room 
and  the  bar  corner,  as  if  they  pos- 
sessed all  the  charms  of  *'  Arabj  the 
blest,"  if  not  something  better. 
They  are  almoat  the  sole  upholders 
of  {Secularism ;  thev  are  the  pur- 
ohasers  of  the  wortnle^s  garbage  of 
the  London  press,  and  they  are  in  the 
almost  constant  habit  of  uding  pro- 
fane and  vulgar  not  to  ssy  sinful 
language.  Count  the  schemes  tried 
for  their  advantage,  which  through 
their  stubborn  adherence  to  vice, 
indulgence,  and  sottidhness  have 
failed,  and  they  will  pruve  a  host  of 
witnesses  that  the  working  classes 
are  regardless  of  religion.^-B.  K.  S. 

mGATrni. 

I  think  the  working  dasses  gene- 
rally are  not  regardlMS  of  religion. 
The  fact  is,  there  is  far  too  much 
"  respectable  religion  "  in  this  age ; 
great  accommodation  is  afforded  for 
the  upper  or  middle  classes,  and 
little  mdeed  for  working  men  and 
women,  or  children.  Until  this 
state  of  things  be  altered,  the  work- 
ing classes  will  not  have  a  fair  chance 
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to  show  elearly  snd  UDxnistaltabty 
whether  or  not  they  are  favdurable 
to  or  regerdles*  of  religion.  The 
cry  that  the  Established  Charoh  is 
the  **  poor  man's  "  church  is,  to  an 
immense  extent,  simplj  untrue. — 
B.  D.  BOBJBNT,  BrUtol, 

The  working  classes  are  not  averse 
to  Christianity  ;  and  they  are,  most 
certainly,  not  regardless  of  religion. 
But  appearances  are  against  them! 
Oranted.  Still,  let  us  look  the  facts 
in  the  face.  They  have  neither  the 
power  nor  the  temptation,  neither 
the  chance  nor  the  inducement^  to 
conceal  the  apparent  irreligion  of 
their  Lives.  They  do  not,  hecauae 
they  cannot,  pay  church  teats  or  pew 
rents,  as  a  regard  to  decency,  charac- 
ter, and  "  what  will  the  world  say," 
makes  many  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  do.  If  they  are  non- 
church-goers,  they  cannot  hide  the 
&ct.  Often  oiroumstancee  prevent 
their  appearance  in  church  from 
causes  beyond  control — sickness  at 
home,  children  to  be  taken  care  of, 
want  of  work,  clothes,  &o. ;  inability 
to  pay  church  dues,  &c.  Again, 
many  of  their  homes  are  unpro- 
tected, and  they  cannot  be  left 
safely.  But  the  welcome  they  give 
to  Bible  reading-women,  mission- 
aries, tract  distributors,  clergymen, 
&o.,  as  well  as  the  readiness  and 
eagemesa  with  which  they  send 
thehr  children  to  Sunday  schools, 
the  respect  they  pay  to  the  teachers 
of  these  isunday  schools  when  they 
visit  their  pupils,  and  the  sacrifices 
they  are  willing  to  make  to  become 
possessors  of  Bibles  of  their  own, 
are  all  eloquent  in  their  favour. 
The  retentive  memory  which  they 
show  for  gospel  truth  is  also  in 
their  favour.  But  we  would  even 
go  higher,  and  say  of  the  working 
Classen,  as  a  whole,  that  while  they 
make  no  concealment  of  their  faults, 
thev  make  no  parade  of  their  virtues,, 
and  all  who  know  anything  of  them 
know  that  good  deeds  and  kindly 


acts  abound  among  them ;  ana  that 
the  charity  of  the  poor  toone  another 
is  unmistakably  a  sign  of  the  re- 
ligious spirit  in  the  working  classes. 
—P.O. 

Onlookers  see  more  of  a  game 
than  the  players,  it  is  true;  and 
many  of  the  loud-speaking  so* 
cusers  of  the  working  classes  think 
that  life  is  just  such  a  game  in 
which  they  have  seen  more  tbaa 
their  neighbours.  I  am  a  plain 
working  man,  but  I  see  a  isllscy 

Glaring  through  their  speeches.  They 
o  no  not  know  the  life  they  pre- 
tend to  judge.    Hence  they  are  un- 
like the  onlookers  at  a  game.    It  is 
because  they  underetana  the  moves 
and  turns  of  the  game  that  they 
can  judge.    One  wno  understands 
whist  only,  cannot  be  quite  sure  of 
the  rights  and  wrongs  in  a  game  of  * 
loo ;  and  a  man  may  be  good  at 
cricket  without  being  up  to  skittlei. 
So  men  looking  from  their  middle- 
dass    life    cannot    comprehend    a 
working  man's  life.  They  can  bring 
their  family  round  them  at  stated 
times  and  ceremoniously  hold  the 
worship  on  which  they  lay  stress; 
and  when  they  hear  that  prayer 
seldom  hallows  the  hearths  of  the 
poor  they  forget  that  the  breath  of 
prayer  can  arise  to  God  from  an 
humble  couch,  or  take  wing  from  a 
heart  that  cannot  speak  its  joy,  or 
fly  to  heaven  in  the  midway  between 
home  and  work.    Because  working 
men  often  cannot  go  to  the  publio 
assembliea  of  the  church — men  have 
made  the  distinctions  of  rank  and 
dress  so  obvious  in  them — they  need 
not  be  accused  of  being  godless  and 
profane.    We  know  manv  humble 
working  Bible  inquirers,  who  cannot 
get  to  church,  but  hold  their  house- 
to-house  readings  of  GKxi'a  word; 
and,  earnest  as  they  are,  they  are 
numbered    among    the    irreligions 
working  dafses,  who  absent  thera- 
selves  from  church  and  ordinances. 
This  is  a  mistake. — N.  S.  B. 
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Ab  a  c1«08,  th^  oertainlj  are  not. 
It  is  quite  true  that  a  great  man  j  of 
tbeir  number  are  utterly  indifferent 
about  religious  matters,  but  propor- 
tionately these  are  not  greater  than 
m  any  other  clas^  of  society  |  and  it 
is  only  beoanse  they  form  the  largest 
portion  of  the  community,  and  be- 
cause it  is  considered  discreditable 
in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  not 
to  belong  to  some  church,  while  the 
trorking  classes  think  nothing  of  it, 
that  there  seems  to  be  more  indif- 
ference smongst  them.    The  fiicts 
that  many  of  tlM)  congregations,  both 
in  town  and  country,  are  almost 
entirely  composed  of  working  people, 
and  that  manyoftheelders  and  other 
office-bearers,  especislly  in  country 
dutricts,  are  drawn  from  tlieir  ranks, 
strongly  support  the  negatire.  Some 
of  the  most  efficient  city  mission- 
aries, and  the  best  co-workers  with 
territorial  ministers  in  the  erange- 
lization  of  our  home  hesthen,  are 
drawn  from    them;    and  all  this 
shows  that,  as  a  whole,  they  are  not 
regardless  of  religion. — Beta. 

The  working  clsfse^,  as  a  body, 
are  not  regardless  of  religion ;  on  the 
contrary,  great  numbers  of  them 
take  a  great  interest  in  it ;  hence 
they  furnish  the  majority  of  those 
who  become  affected  with  what  is 
termed  religious  remalism,  &c.  The 
feelings  of  wonder  and  awe,  with 
their  natural  tendency  of  leading 
into  superstition,  have  a  close  con- 
nection with  the  religious  sentiment, 
and  are  much  more  easily  excited  in 
those  who  hare  not  reoeifcd  a  liberal 
education  than  otherwise.  The 
working  classes,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
reeeire  a  liberal  education;  hence 
we  find  among  them  a  craring  after 
and  a  willingness  to  beliere  in  the 
supernatural :  a  state  farourable  to 
the  derelopment  of  the  religious 
sentiment.  The  same  cause  greatly 
favours,  indeed,  produces  credulity. 
The  credulity  and  excitableness  of 
the  working   classes  on   religions 


matters  are  maniiesti  as  the  Murphy 
riots  will  witness. 

Belating  further  to  this  topic,  I 
would  difide  the  working  classes 
into  four  sections.  First,  those  that 
simply  r^getate,  and  take  no  interest 
in  anything  of  a  spiritual  nature  at 
all.  This  is  a  small  seotion.  Seoond, 
the  highly  emotional  and  credulous, 
who  accept  their  religious  opinions 
passiTsly,  hold  them  strongly,  and 
dispUy  them  aoti?ely — as  members 
of  anti- Popish  and  other  societies, 
tract  distributors,  street- preachers, 
and  encouragers  of  pubiio   prayer 
meetings.    This  is  a  pretty  large 
section.    Third,  tacit  assenters  to 
the  form  of  doctrines  and  church 
goremment  in   which    they   hare 
been  brought  up.    This  is  a  very 
numerous  and  timid  class,  who  sub- 
mit quietly  to  spiritual  authority, 
and  are  strongly  averse  to  change. 
Fourth,  sceptics,  who  take  a  strong 
interest  in   religious   matrers,  are 
▼ery  aggressire  and  fond  of  disputa- 
tion, resist    spiritual    authority — 
although    they    generally     follow 
pretty  submissively  some  fsTourite 
author.     The  more   intelligent,   I 
find,  affect  Hume ;  the  more  vulgar, 
Paine,   or    some    kindred    writer. 
Taken  collectiTcly,  these  three  last 
sections  are  very  alert  to  any  move- 
ment in  the  religious  world  ;  they, 
when  the  occasion  demands  it,  dis- 
play   an   active  interest   in    such 
movements.    I  think  no  questions 
excepting  those  that  may  anect  their 
immediate    money    interest   excite 
them  so  freely  as  religious  questions. 
— J.  B. 

A  first  glance  at  the  working 
classes  made  us  infer  that  they 
were  regardless  of  religion ;  a  closer 
examination,  however,  has  led  us  to 
oondude  that  this  disr^ard  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  immense 
numbers  of  the  working  classes 
place  them  in  a  decided  msjority 
when  compared  with  other  olasset ; 
their  qualities,  whether  of  good  ^ 
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of  eril,  will  be  piropoittoMbly  larger, 
but  ihej  will  not  attmot  the  tame 
attention.  For  religion  and  the 
Tirtnee  which  aeoompnnj  it  are  not 
always  forward,  they  are  oftener 
retired ;  but  vioe  and  itt  disregard 
of  religion  force  themeelres  into 
pablidty,  and  being  in  a  ratio  with 
the  body  to  whioh  they  belong  and 
other  classes,  we  do  not  always  take 
into  aooount  those  whose  ''light," 
as  Fichte  called  religion,  ib  hidden 
in  the  sanotoary  of  their  home,  bnt 
stigmatise  the  whole  body  of  the 
working  daises  as  regardless  of 
religion.  Persons  engaged  in  re« 
ligious  Tisitation  tell  vm  that  they 
generally  find  the  working  classes 
the  most  truly  pious  body.  *'By 
their  deeds  ye  shell  know  them." 
Well,  keeping  their  position  and 
numbers  in  riew,  we  do  not  think 


they  ought  to  be  oalM  regard- 
lees  of  religion;  for  we  Iwldly 
affirm  that  no  community  with 
such  an  increasing  power  has  shown 
such  a  proportionate  tempersnes. 
Our  former  ai^uments  will  account 
for  many  moral  indiBoretions.  We 
cannot  always,  at  a  oontemporvy 
period,  get  a  fair  Tiewof  the  reliffion 
and  ohmcter  of  a  claee.  We  look 
to  the  past.  History*  we  think, 
leans  to  our  side.  The  minds  of 
the  working  classes  were  open  to 
reeeiTe  the  reformed  doctrine^ 
and  upheld  tbemj  reformed  r0- 
ligion  gaTC  them  their  mightiest 
support ;  and,  as  a  social  and  poli- 
tioal  power,  almost  orcated  them. 
In  that  respect  they  hare  not 
changed.  We  beliere,  in  spite  of 
many  fi^ults,  that  th^  are  a  re> 
ligious  bNOdy.—W.  M.  L. 


Cj^je  Inqttirir. 


QuBsnoKB  jaqmsaa  AirawsBs. 

774.  A  Boysl  Commisiion  was 
sent  out  to  Jamaica  to  inquire  into 
the  disturbances  in  that  island  in 
1865.  Was  their  report  published? 
If  so,  where  can  it  be  obtained,  and 
at  what  prioe  P— GEOBorirs. 

775.  Can  any  one  inform  me  if 
there  is  a  debating  dass  in  the 
south-eastern  district  of  London? 
If  so,  what  is  the  address  and  mode 
of  admission  P — Oeoboivb. 

776.  Will  some  reader  or  cor- 
lespondent  kindly  inform  me  what 
b  the  ffenersl  character  and  price 
(and  where  published)  of  the  "  Re- 
jected Addresses"  referred  to  by 
the  Bight  Hon.  James  Moncrieff,  in 
his  speech  before  the  Toung  Men's 
Christian  Society  of  Glasgow  ?  (See 
SriiUh  ControvernaliH  for  Feb. 
1867,  p.  141.)— G.  G.  H. 

777.  What   is  the  price,   and 


where  published,  of  the  work  en- 
titled ''Bryologia  Britannica"?— 
G.  G.  H. 

778.  Who  was  the  editor  and 
what  is  the  nature  of  a  work 
entitled  "The  Senator,  or  Glsren- 
don's  Parliamentary  Chronicle"? 
being  a  record  of  the  debates,  &&• 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  com- 
mencing in  the  year  1790.  Is  this 
work  of  any  particular  value?  if  so, 
wherein  consists  its  usefulness  ?  I 
hsTC  searched  sereral  cyclopsdiss, 
I  have  looked  into  other  booVs,  snd 
hsTc  put  the  same  question  to  two 
other  periodicals  before  I  knew  ths 
British  ConirovernaliH^  but  hsTS 
failed  to  obtain  an  answer.  Die 
editor  of  one  of  the  periodicals 
simply  said,  "  The  works  referred 
to  are  valuable,  and  are  found  in  all 
good  libraries.*' — M.  B. 

779.  Is  Cobbett*s*<  Legacy  to  Per- 
sons" truthful,  and  are  ite  state- 
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meniB  borne  oat  hy  the  facts  of  hu- 
tory  f  I  knoir  a  little  of  English 
histoiy,  bat  not  enough  to  decide 
this  qaestion,  nor  haye  I  the  means 
of  asoertaining  within  my  reach. — 

780.  How  many  Tolames,  and 
mhat  ones,  of  the  English  Gydo* 
padia  will  be  ready  by  Jaly,  or 
daring  that  month? — M.B. 

781.  Is  a  work  entitled  *<PionB 
Annotations  on  the  Bible,"  by  J. 
Diodati,  of  any  yalue  ?— M.  B. 

Akbwxbs  to  Quistiosb. 

766.  It  has  been  long  ago  ob- 
[eeted  to  the  ''Paradise  Lost"  of 
Milton  that  in  some  of  its  gorgeous 
but  pedantic  pages,  *'  God  the  Father 
argoes  like  a  school  divine.*'  One 
of  the  chief  passages  of  Milton's 
poetry  on  whioh  the  ohargs  of 
Arianism  is  founded  is  in  "  Paradise 
Begained'*  (150—167),  whioh  reads 
thus: — 

*'  He  now  shall  know  I  can  produce 
a  Man, 

f  £9male  seed^  far  mightier  to 
resist 
All  his  sfdicitations,  and  at  length 
All  his  Tast  force,  and  drive  him 

back  to  bell ; 
Winning,  by  conquest,  what  the 

first  man  lost, 
By  fallacy  surprised.    But  first  I 

mean 
To  exercise  Him  in  the  wilderness ; 
There  He  shall  first  lay  down  the 

rudiments 
Of  His  mat  waHiure,  ere  I  send 

Him  mrth 
To  conquer  sin  and  death,  the  two 

grand  foes. 
By  humiliation  and  strong  suffer- 

His  weakness  shall  o'ercome  Sa- 
tanic strength, 

And  all  the  world  and  mass  of 
sinful  flesh. 

That  all  the  angels  and  ethereal 
Powers, 

Thinr  now,  and  men  hereafter,  may 
discern 


From  what  consummate  virtae  I 

hsTO  chose 
This  perfect  Man,  by  merit  called 

My  Son, 
To  earn  salvation  for  the  sons  of 


n 


men. 

In  Channing's  "Essay  on  MUton,** 
O.  D.  will  find  Milton  claimed  as 
a  UniUrian,  along  with  Locke  and 
Newton.  J.  H.  Blunt,  in  his  "  Essay 
on  Milton,"  admits  the  Arianism 
contained  in  MUton*s  "  Treatise  of 
Christian  Doctrine,"  but  charges 
him  with  inconsistency  of  thought. 
In  1862  a  work  was  published  by 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  entitled 
*'  John  Milton  :  a  Vindication  spe- 
cially from  the  charge  of  Arianism," 
on  the  opposite  side.  If  O.  D. 
wishes  to  examine  the  question,  let 
him  get  Bohn's  edition  of  Milton's 
works,  and  stody  them.-— B.  M.  A. 
776.  "The  Ejected  Addresses," 
by  Uoraoe  and  James  Smith,  stood 
and  stand  without  a  parallel  in  our 
literature.  It  is  a  thing  nd generis, 
and  must  have  high  merit ;  for  often 
as  its  popularity  has  been  attempted 
to  be  shaken  by  younger  hands,  and 
the  adaptation  of  nevrer  themes  to 
similar  management,  it  remains  not 
only  unsurpassed,  but  is  literally  a 
first  without  a  second.  Written  for 
a  temporary  purpose  in  1812,  it  still 
remains  a  staple  productiob;  and 
probably  no  better,  or  at  least  mors 
trathful  and  striking  epitome  of  the 
greater  and  smaller  authors  whose 
characteristic  escellences,  pecoliari- 
ties,  and  defects  it  professeeto  imitate 
can  anywhere  be  found  than  in  its 
lively  and  ludicrous  pages.  Among 
its  happiest  things  are  the  imitatioas 
of  Crabbe  and  Coleridge,  by  Jamss 
Smith  ;  and  of  Sootl  and  Bynm  by 
Horace.  Exquisitely  hnmoroas  aa 
are  the  Monk  Lewis,  the  Woiiia- 
worth,  the  Sonthey,  and  the  Fit«- 
gerald,  they  can  be  regarded  merely 
as  travesties,  and  are  consequentiy 
far  inferior  to  those  mentioned  in 
value."—!).  M.  Mak'e  '' Poeliedl 
Uieraiwer    P.  195.— A.  A.  B. 
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Miz^tok'b  MnroB  Pobkb. 

Ja,  PlVBSBOSO.  (1) 

jRenee,  vain,  deluding  Joys, 

The  brood  of  Folly  without  father  bnd  I  (2) 

How  little  yoa  bested. 
Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys! 

jDwell  in  some  idU  brain. 
And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess, 
Ab  ^AtcAr  and  numberless 
As  the  ^oy  motof  that  people  the  ^nfrffam^ ;  (8) 
Or  likest  hovering  dreams. 
The  fickle  pensioners  (4)  of  Morpheus'  (5)  train. 

Helps  to  paraphrasing. 


10 


Linel.ATaont,  worthlesB,  deceptive 
delights. 
\2.  Baoe ;  nonsense ;  begotten. 

3.  Avail,  or   help    those  who 

trost  in  joa. 

4.  Satisfy ;  settled ;  trifles. 

5.  Take   up   jour   residence ; 

thoughtless. 


6.  Imaginations   doting;    flaant'uig 

forms  occupy. 

7.  Flentifal ;  incalculable. 

8.  Panoing  particles ;  throng ;  rsji 

of  light. 

9.  Most    similar  to   indistinetly 

moving  night  visions. 

10.  Frequently  changing  dependents; 

retinue. 


(1)  The  Italian  word  is  pensieroto,  not  penseroso,  from  pensiero,  the 
proper  signification  of  which  is  thoughtfklt  never  pensive,  the  word  for 
which  is  pensoso.  In  Florio's  **  World  of  Words"  pensieroso  is  the  spell- 
inggiven ;  but  pensoroso  appears  with  the  meaning  given  in  the  poem,  ''sage," 
*'  staid,*'  "  sober,"  "  musing  "  fto.  Thomas  Koightley  quotes  the  following 
phrases  from  Ossian  as  illustrative  of  the  gentle  melancholj  which  this 
word  implies : — "  There  is  a  joy  in  grief  when  peace  dwells  in  the  bosom  of 
the  sad,*' and  "  like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  monrnfal 
to  the  soul." 

(2)  Observe  the  quaint  antithetio  paradox  involved  in  brood  and  bred,  a 
f  oit  of  hyperbolical  SyntBeeiotis,  intended  to  heighten  the  idea  of  their  nni- 
pafsntal  generation. 

(8)  Chaucer  says,  **  i^s  thick  as  motes  in  the  tnnne  beams  ;*'  **  But,**  ssvs 
Iieigh  Hunt,  *'  see  how  by  one  word,  people,  a  great  poet  improves  what  he 
borrows." 

(4)  In  consequence  of  Henry  YII.'s  having  established  a  band  of  mili- 
tary attendants  under  the  name  of  the  King's  Penshners,  to  wait  on  him  on 


OCB  COLLKOIATB  COUBSB. 

Bat  kail,  thou  goddess  sage  and  hofy. 
Hail,  divineH  Melancholy ! 
Whose  iainily  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight. 
And  therrfore  to  our  leeaker  view 
Overlaid  with  black.  t^cnM?  Wisdom's  Ati0 ; 
Black,  (6)  but  such  as  in  esteem 
Prince  Memnon's  (6)  sister  might  beseem, 
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11.  Welcome  $  wise  and  aainU/. 

12.  Most  beayenly. 

13.  Pure  form  ;  splendid. 

14.  Impress ;    perceptife    power ; 

man's  eye. 


16.  On  that  aoooant ;  feeble  eyesight. 

16.  OoTered ;  sober ;  oolonr. 

17.  So  exoeJlent ;  worth. 

18.  Soit. 


state  occasions,  for  which  they  were  allowed  an  annual  consideration  (pen- 
sio,  payment)— a  band  which  Queen  Elizabeth  improTed  into  a  company 
of  courtiers  in  immediate 'attendance  on  her  sorereign  person,  this  word 
came  to  mean  state  attendants ;  as  in  Shakspere's  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Bream,"  II.,  L,  a  fairy  sings  of  Titanta, — 

'*  The  cowslips  tall  her  pensionsrs  be ; 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see ; 
These  be  rMeSj  fairy  favours^ 
In  these  freckles  live  their  saTours." 

Milton  was  educated  as  a  pensioner  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  but  in 
tMs  use  the  word  denotes  '*  one  who  pags  for  his  commons," — a  paying 
■Indent. 

(6)  Morpheus,  Phobetor,  and  Fhantasia  are^aocording  to  Orid — the 
chucfanen  of  the  god  Somnus;  Morpheus  assumes  the  likeness,  gestures, 
manners,  and  roioe  of  mankind ;  Phobetor  the  form  of  serpents,  wild  beasts, 
&c.  {  Phantasia  that  of  rocks,  riyers,  and  inanimate  tbines.  Morpheus  is 
represented  as  a  winged  child  asleep,  holding  a  Tase  in  one  hand  anct  poppies 
in  the  other ;  sometimes  as  a  man  dressed  m  a  white  garment  thrown  over 
a  black  one,  in  allusion  to  the  gates  of  ivorg  and  horn  of  the  infernal 
regions,  whence  dreams  are  represented  by  Homer  and  Virgil  as  iuuing, 
thouffh  Euripides  assigns  to  them  an  earthly  origin,--"  Hail,  rererend 
Earth,  from  whose  productive  womb  sable- winged  dreams  derire  their 
birth." 

(6)  Memnon,  kins  of  the  Ethiopians,  was  the  son  of  Tithonus,  the 
brother  of  Priam  and  Eos  (Aurora,  morning).  Jove  conferred  immortality 
upon  him.  A  oolosial  statue  behind  the  temple  of  Thebes — ^whach  gave 
forth  sounds  as  the  early  rays  of  the  morning  touched  it--was  called  the 
statue  of  Memnon.  Prince  Memnon's  sister  seems  to  be  a  mere  figure  for 
a  handsome,  stetoly  Ethiopian.  Memnon  was  beautiful,  but  of  his  sisters 
we  have  no  information  in  tradition  or  histoiy.  See  Bacon's  xir.,  "  Mem- 
iion«"  **  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients;"  and  J.  E.  Keade's  *'  Memnon,  a  poem." 
This  repetition,  by  anaphora,  of  the  word  Black  used  in  the  preceding  line, 
heightens  and  emphasises  the  darkness  of  the  hue  of  Wisdom's  robe. 
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Or  that  Hatred  Ethiop  (7)  queen  that  Hrcme 

To  set  her  beauty 'a  jvrawd  aiotw 

The  Sea-ny  mpha',  (8)  and  their  powers  Oj 

Yet  thon  art  higher  far  deeeended : 

Thee  bright-haired  Vesta,  (9)  long  of  yore, 

To  eoUtarv  Satitm  (10)  hore ; 

His  daughter  she ;  in  Saturn's  rofgn, 

Such  mixture  iras  not  held  a  etam:  (11) 

Oft  in  glimmering  bowers  and  glades 

He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 
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19.  HesTen-honoured ;  endeaTonrad. 

20.  Boast;    oharaoter    Buperior    to 

that  of. 

21.  Dirinitiea  enraged. 

22.  Nobler  in  lineage. 

28.  Glowing-locked;    in  the  olden 
time. 


24.  Unmated ;  brought  forth. 
26.  Time. 

26.  Similar   intermarriage ;    oon 

aidered;  fault. 

27.  Dimly    lighted,     ah^tefed 

oesaes;   forest  walks. 

28.  Hidden  nooks. 


(7)  Oassiope,  wife  of  Cepheoa,  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  mother  of  Andro- 
meda, whose  beauty,  she  affirmed,  surpassed  that  of  Juno  and  the  Nereides. 
At  this  Neptune  was  offended,  ana  sent  a  sea-monster  to  derour  her. 
Perseus  saved  her  and  took  her  to  wife.  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  Ophens 
and  Cassiope,  were  after  their  death  placed  among  the  oonstellations  by 
Jainerra. 

(8)  The  Sea-nymphs  consiated  of  the  OeeamideM,  or  female  dirinities  of 
the  ocean,  daughters  of  Oceanus  and  the  Nereides,  daughters  of  Nereos, 
goddesses  of  the  Mediterranean. 

(9)  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  fire^  and  consequently  of  the  hearth,  home,  and 
state.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops  (plenty  and  fertility). 
To  her  serriee  ihe  vestal  virgins  were  dedicated,  whose  du^  it  was  to  keep 
the  f>Bered  fire  in  her  temple  continually  buminif,  and  to  be  themsslTss 
chaste  and  pure  like  the  goddess  they  serred.  Here  Testa  is  put  figua^ 
tiTely  for  the  fire  and  liglit  of  genius,  which  should  be  kept  stainless  and 
handed  down  from  age  to  age,  with  perpetual  lenoTstion  snd  briUianey. 

(10)  Sstumus,  or  Chronua,  a  hybrid  mythical  god,  the  introdoesr  of 
ciTiltcation  and  order ;  hence  his  ivign  was  '*  the  golden  age,**  of  which  the 
poets  sung,  and  in  commemoration  of  which  the  Saimrnalia  were  instituted ; 
and  Italy  was  called  Saimmiay  the  land  of  order  and  beneficence.  SatmnmUe 
has  become  a  synonym  for  wild  self-abandonment  to  dissipation,  of  which 
the  carnival  nuiy  be  a  modem  type.  Saturnine  means  dull,  hesTy,  phleg- 
matic, gloomy,  and  deep-thooghted, — ^fromthisciroumstanceprobabfy,— that 
lead  in  the  old  chemistry  was  called  Saturn.  The  connective  suggestion  of 
Saturn  with  "  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue  '*  may  perhaps  have  arisen  in 
Milton's  mind  from  the  bisck  colour  used  in  bksoning  the  arms  of  fovsign 
princes  being  called  in  heraldry  Satwm. . 

(11)  **  Though  loath  to  venture  to  find  a  fault  in  such  a  perfect  work  of  so 
great  a  poet,  we  mu»t  say  that  the  origin  assigned  to  Melancholy,  howcvsr 
philosophically  just  it  may  be,  has  always  grated  on  our  feelings.  His 
species  of  incest  here  described  is  such  ss  no  ideas  of  s  Oolden  Age,  or  any 
particular  state  of  society  can  make  accord  with  our  moral  inattnols,  snd 
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Of  woody  Ida's  (12)  inmoii  groves 

Whiht  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove,  (18)  90 

Come,  pensive  Nun,  devout  and  pure. 

Sober,  eteaclfast,  and  demure. 

All  in  robe  of  darheet  grain, 

Flowing  with  majeetiek  train. 

And  e(ible  Hole  (14)  of  eyprus  lawn,  (16)  85 

Over  thy  cilMSfi^  shoulders  <lraiwi. 

Come,  but  keep  thy  wonM  state. 

With  0fi0»  «^,  and  musing  gait ; 


89.  Tree-orowned;   £utheBt   wood 
laDdB. 

30.  At    a    time   when ;    caoie   of 

anxiety. 

31.  Adyanoe^     thoughtful    yettal ; 

serious  and  chaste. 
82.  Solemn,  trustworthy ;  modest. 


84.  Hanging  in  loose  and  waving 

folds;  queenly  skirt. 
35.  Blaok-fringed  tonie  (or  yesture) ; 

fine  linen. 

86.  Across ;  handsome  and  becom- 

ing; gathered. 

87.  Retain  ;  usual  demeanour. 


88.  Garment ;  blackest  hue.  88.  Equal  or  steady  pace ;  thought- 


fol 


carnage. 


we  must  confess  we  wish  the  poet  had  assigned  her  dtiSnrent  parents.  Pos- 
sibly Milton's  mind  was  influenced  by  the  chorus  respecting  the  Qolden  Age 
in  Tasso's  '  Aminta,'  where  the  morality  is  certainly  not  of  the  finest."— 
Thomas  KsighiUg^s  <<  Life,  Opinions,  and  Writings  of  MiUon;'  p.  274 

(12)  A  mountain  nearly  in  the  oentre  of  the  island  of  Crete,  surrounded 
by  the  Id«an  forest  In  a  caye  in  Mount  Ids,  Joye  was  brought  up  by  the 
€\>iybantes,  and  fed  upon  the  milk  of  the  goat  Amalthea. 

(18)  Joye  was  the  son  of  Saturn,  whom  he  released  from  the  imprison- 
ment in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Titans.  Saturn  was  afraid  that  Joye 
would  fulfil  a  prophecy  tittered  by  an  oracle,  that  he  would  be  dethroned  by 
one  of  his  sons,  and  plotted  the  deittruotion  of  his  delirerer.  Jore  dis- 
ooyered  his  intention,  and  droye  him  from  his  throne,  wheroupon  the 
dominions  of  the  father  were  diylded  among  his  three  sons. 

(14)  "  Slola,  a  loose  tunic,  to  the  bottom  of  which  a  border  or  flounce, 
called  Instita,  was  sewed,  the  whole  reaching  down  so  low  as  to  conceal  the 
snUes  and  part  of  the  feet.  .  .  .  The  Stola,  with  the  Instita  attached, 
was  the  characteristic  dress  of  the  Boman  matron.  .  .  •  The  8iola  was 
gathered  and  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  and  frequently  ornamented 
St  the  throat  by  a  coloured  border.  Seyeral  ancient  monuments  show  the 
Stola  with  sleeyes.  The  PaUa  wss  a  shawl,  so  large  aa  to  enyelop  the 
whole  figure,  thrown  oyer  the  Stola  when  a  lady  went  abroad.'* — Wm, 
Mamsag's  ''Roman  AntiquUies,"  p.  456. 

(15)  Cyprus,  south  of  Aiia  Minor,  in  the  Leyant  It  wasfismous  for 
linen  of  a  thin  transparent  texture,  someUmes  on  this  aeoount  called 
cypress,  as  in  *<  Twelfth  Night,"  III.,  i.,— 

^  A  cypress,  not  a  bosom, 
Hideth  my  heart." 

Bee  siso  Shakspere's  **  Winter's  Tale,"  Act  IT.,  so.  iy.,  when  Antolyeus 

enters,  singing, — 

'/Xtfwa  as  white  as  driyen  snow, 
Cyprus  black  as  e'er  was  crow." 
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And  lookt  commercing  with  the  9hif»t 

Thy  ropi  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes  : 

There,  held  in  holg  passion  stiUf 

forget  thy  Keif  to  marble,  till 

With  a  sad,  leaden,  downward  east 

Thou^  them  on  the  earth  nafast : 

And  join  with  thee  ealm  Peace  and  Quiet, 

Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet,  (16) 

And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring 

Aye,  round  about  Jove's  aliar  sing : 

And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 

That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure : 

Bxit  first,  and  ehiefesi,  with  thee  bring. 

Him  that  .voa[d]  soars  on  golden  wing. 

Guiding  the  fiery-wheelM  throne,  (17) 

The  cherub  Contemplation;  (18) 

And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along. 

Less  Philomel  (19)  will  deign  a  song. 


40 


45 


50 


55 


39,  S  jes    holding    communion ; 

heayent. 
•10.  Delightful    spirit    taking    pos- 

aesaion. 

41.  In  that  posture,  entranced  with 

sacred  emotion  for  some  time. 

42.  Become  absorbed  into  a  statue's 

fixedness,  thereafter. 

43.  Careworn,  heavy,   earth-turned 

gaze. 

44.  Sets  ground;  quickly  (or  firmly). 

45.  Associate ;  gentle. 

46.  Abstinent ;  partake  of  a  meal. 


47.  Listens ;  choir. 

48.  For  ever  close  to ;  special  plsoe 

of  sacrifice  rejoice. 

49.  Join ;  reoluae. 

60.  Nicely  arranged ;  finds ;  gratiA* 

cation. 

61.  Bspecially ;  above  all ;  lead  along. 
52.  Far  off  fiies ;  pinion. 

63.  Drawing ;  kingly  seat. 

65.  Speechless  f  cmiII  (or  invite)  to 

come. 

66.  Kindly  favour  with. 


(16)  **  Abstinence  in  diet  was  one  of  Milton's  favourite  virtues,  which  he 
practised  invariably  through  life,  and  availed  himself  of  every  opportunitj 
to  recommend  in  his  writings." — Dr,  Sgmmons. 

(17)  An  allusion  to  the  vision  of  the  wheels  in  Esek.  L,  iii.»  x.,  fte. 
Also  **  Paradise  Lost,"  lines  749 — 759 ;  especially — 

'*  As  with  stafs,  their  bodies  all 
And  wings  were  set  with  eyes,  with  eyes  the  wheels 
Of  beryl,  careering  fives  between." 

(18)  *'  Leamedlv  called  Cherub,  not  Seraph ;  because  the  cherubs  wwe 
the  angels  of  knowledge,  the  seraphs  of  love.  In  the  celestial  hierarchy,  hj 
a  noble  sentiment,  the  seraphs  rank  higher  than  the  cherubs." — Leigh  Hwmts 
*'  Iwieginaiion  and  Fancy,   p.  261. 

(19)  The  Nightingale.  See  Notes  to  *<  Sonnet  on  the  Nightingale* 
BrUish  ComtrovertiaUst^  Jan.,  1867,  p.  71. 
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WOBKMBirS  CLUB  AND  INSTITUTE  UNION. 


Thx  sixth  anniial  meeting  of  this 
Union  opened  the*  8th  June,  in  the 
lower  room,  Exeter  Hall.  The  Earl 
of  Oamarron  occupied  the  chair;  and 
on  the  platform  were  Lord  Lyttelton, 
the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  the  Hon.  A. 
Herbert,  the  Ber.  H.  Solly,  the  Hon. 
Badley  Fortescne,  M.P.,  Mr.  Hode- 
son  Pratt,  Mr.  Ernest  Noel,  Ed- 
ward Hall,  F.S.A.,  M!r.  S.  Smiles, 

The  report  read  by  Mr.  Hodgson  ' 
Pratt  showed  thefollowing  results : — 

The  number  of  working  men's 
dnbe  and  institutes  of  the  existence 
of  which  the  council  are  at  present 
aware  is  312.  According  to  returns 
reoeiTed  from  85  clubs,  Sie  arerage 
number  of  members  amounts  to  128 
to  each  club.  Of  the  85  clubs  send- 
ing returns,  54  report  themselTes  as 
se&'-supporting,  or  rery  nearly  so ; 
and  of  these  40  are  entirely  self- 
supporting.  In  these  85  clubs  send- 
ing returns,  there  ha^e  been  103 
educational  classes  in  operation 
during  the  past  winter.  Twenty- 
eight  dubs  report  that  provident 
societies  ofrarious  kinds  have  either 
been  formed  by  their  members,  or 
hold  meetings  at  the  club.  Nearly 
all  state  that  they  hare  had  various 
lectures  and  entertainments  during 
the  six  winter  months,  amounting 
to  289  lectures  and  548  entertain- 
ments for  the  85  clubs. 

The  noble  chairman  addressed 
the  meeting  in  a  lengthy  and  elo- 
quent speech,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  said  that  one  of  the  great  bene- 
fits resulting  from  working  men's 
dubs  and  unions  was,  that  they 
stood  out  the  alternative,  so  to 
speak,  the  rivals  of  the  public-house 


and  public-house  influence.  In  that 
respect  they  met  the  cases  of  two 
classes.  They  met  the  case,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  those  who  go  to  public- 
houses  and  spend  their  time  and 
money  there,  with  very  little  profit 
to  their  families ;  and  in  the  second 
instance,  they  provided  for  a  class 
with  which  they  could  all  sympa- 
thize, namely,  those  who  did  not  go 
to  the  public-house,  who  from  con- 
sdentious  reasons  stayed  away,  and 
yet  had  no  homes  to  go  to,  or  homes 
possessing  little  comfort  or  accom- 
modation. The  introduction  of 
spirituous  liquors  and  chance  games 
into  working  men's  clubs,  bethought, 
should  be  left  to  be  determined  by 
the  good  sense  of  the  managing  com- 
mittees and  the  members  themselves, 
who  felt  more  than  anybody  else 
that  the  credit  and  success  of  these 
institutions  were  at  stake  in  the 
matter.  He  thought  it  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  if  party  politics 
were  allowed  to  give  a  complexion 
to  those  clubs.  Nevertheless  the 
value  of  the  clubs  could  not  be  too 
highly  advocated  and  supported. 
They  were  the  means  of  bringing 
before  the  working  man  first-dass 
literature,  which  undoubtedly  was  a 
great  advantage  to  the  working  man. 
And  again,  the  cultivation  of  music 
had  been  added  to  country  clubs 
with  equal  advantage.  Drawing, 
too,  was,  in  his  opinion,  one  of 
the  most  useful  branches  of  educa- 
tion, as  was  also  technical  educa- 
tion, which  he  held  to  be  highly 
important,  and  every  workitfg  man 
should  receive  what  was  termed  a 
ttehnical  education.  After  other 
remarks,  the  noble  chaLi*man  said  be 
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heartily  beliered  there  nerer  was  a 
time  when  there  was  leas  opposition 
of  okas  against  class.  We  were  too 
few  to  do  without  eaob  other;  and  if 
aodet J  would  form  a  great  ooUeotiye 
body,  the  nation  might  still  be  what 
it  was  in  former  times,  but  without 
that  oo-operation  of  classes  we 
should  be  scattered,  and  pass  away 
AS  a  third-rate  nation. 

Lord  Ljttelt  n  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report  in  a  few  appro- 
priate remarks,  obserring  that  the 
work  of  the  society  was  nuoh  as  to 
exercise  an  important  influence  on 
the  social  condition  of  the  working 
classes. 

The  Earl  of  Lichfield  seconded 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Solly  spoke  in  support  of  the 
resolution,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

A  second  resolution,  to  the  effect 
"that  working  men's  clubs  afford 
an  opportunity  to  members  of  all 
classes  uniting  in  common  work,  and 
of  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
eaoh  other,  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Fortescue,  M.P.,  seoouded  by  Mr. 
Howell,  and  carrit^l. 

Sir  Ghsorge  Young  then  moved 
the  next  resolution,  as  follows: — 
*'  That  places  of  re»ort,  free  from  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  public- 
house,  are  essential  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  welfare  of  the 
people." 

This  was  also  adopted,  and  some 
routine  business  closed  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

"^exi  day  a  conference  took  place 
in  the  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
The  Karl  of  Lichfield  occupied  the 
chair,  and  there  were  present, 
amongstan  audience  of  about  seven  ty 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  va- 
rious clubs,  the  Hon.  A.  Herbert, 
Mr.  Howell,  the  Kev.  H.  Solly,  Mr. 
H.  Pratt,  and  others  The  ques- 
tions discussed  and  generally  en- 
lightened by  the  experience  of 
different  localities,  embraced  such 


as  the  admission  of  visitors  sad 
strangers  to  the  respective  dubs, 
the  best  mode  of  makini;  clubs  sdf- 
sapporting,  and  especially  the  ques- 
tion of  refreshments,  and  of  allowing 
the  consumption  of  spirits  or  beer. 
Beference  being  made  on  this  point 
to  the  Paris  cafiSs,  one  spesker  ob- 
served that  during  the  whole  time 
he  was  in  the  French  capital,  be 
never  got  a  deoent  meal  of  iMal. 
He  recounted  th«i  nick-nacks  givea 
in  place  of  butcher's  meat ;  and  he 
could  not  at  aU  see  the  philoso)ihf 
of  spenrting  the  whole  blessed  dsy 
in  sitting  out  in  the  street  sipping 
what  appeared  to  be  coloured  wster. 
It  was  urged  on  the  one  hand  by 
advocates  of    teetotalism    that  ak 
and  spirits  should  be  exoladt^  alto- 
gether, and  on  the  other  that  limits- 
tion  in  theae  respects  should  be  left 
to  self-respect,  decency,  and  respoo- 
sible    munagetnent.     Mr.    Howell 
could  not  understand  the  applyiag 
of  rules  on  this  point  to  woiking 
men's  dubs  different  from  thoae  that 
are  applied  in  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  of  life.    Men  in  England 
would  have  drink  and  tobacoo,  aod 
that  being  so,  whether  would  it  be 
better    that   they  should    be  sur- 
rounded by  good  and  noble  infla- 
enoes,   or  that  they  should  take 
those  things  in  places  where  then  is 
every  temptation  to   debauchfvy? 
The  discussion  was  oontmuad  by 
Mr.  Solly,  Mr.  Bodflson  Piatt»  Kr. 
Connolly,  and  others. 

SlTB^OTS  SVITABLS  FOB  DZBITI. 

la  religion  an  inatinot  or  a  reve- 
tionp 

Would  international  bft"k«pg  be 
advantageous  ? 

Is  military  Csesariam  auitaUe  for 
our  age  and  times  P 

Is  the  priesthood  of  woman  poi- 
aible  and  deairable  ? 

Is  frivohty  on  the  tneraaaa  in 
modem  society  ? 


LxniuBT  nans. 
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Ii  the  aivemge  monltty  of  modem 
life  fixed  at  a  lower  level  Uum  that 
of  olden  timet  P 

Does  naivevtaliain  lead  to  male- 
rialum? 

Is  »  general  disarmameot  of  the 
nationa  poasible  in  the  present  state 
cilturope? 

If  the  church  the  horseleeeh  of 
XMitona? 

Was  Burke  well  treated  by  the 
Whigt? 

Is  the  finance  of  trades  unions 
ooDsistent  with  their  principles  ? 

Was  Sir  G.  Barry  or  A.  W.  Pugin 
tlie  art-architect  of  Westminster 
Palace? 

Is  the  history  of  British  India 
honourable  to  the  governing  state? 

Have  the  results  of  the  Thnsctarian 
movement  been  satisfactory  ? 

Does  the  relatum  of  the  Colonial 
chnreh  and  the  public  law  afford 
guarantees  for  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  endowments  and  the  mam- 
tenanoe  of  the  iaith  ? 


Is  the  sacerdotal  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  scriptural  ? 

Is  nutrition  the  basis  uf  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  ? 

Ought  religious  associations  to  be 
based  ou  identity  of  belief  or  of 
purpose? 

Is  it  possihle  to  eliminate  doubt 
from  theology  ? 

Have  the  Protestant  equalled  the 
CathoHo  martyrdoms  in  England 
in  number,  cruelty,  and  uniustifia- 
bUity  ? 

Does  Bussell  or  Mill  propose  the 
better  remedy  for  Insh  dii^coiitent? 

Are  religious  more  divided  than 
political  opinions  ? 

Mast  religious  worship  be  either 
symbolical  or  roysti<til  ? 

Are  men  more  interested  in  pe- 
rusing the  history  of  rel  gious  error 
than  of  religious  truth  ? 

Does  Curly le  or  Maoaulay  supplj 
the  niost  trustworthy  reprOf entation 
of  Gkorge  Fox  ? 

Is  Quakerism  on  the  decline  ? 


f  iterarg  girfjes. 


It  has  been  calculated  that  out  of 
the  seventy-nine  new  serial  publi- 
cations which  have  appeared  in 
Xondon  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  year,  only  seven  are  now 
in  eoListence. 

On  diif  a  new  epic  poem  has  been 
.snbmilted  to  one  of  the  great  pub- 
lishing firms  by  a  poet  who  is  as  yet 
miknown  to  fame.  The  work  is 
eaid  by  competent  critics  to  surpass 
any  similar  production  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Mrs.  Bidden  (K  G.  ^afford)  is 
bringing  out,  ss  an  experiment  in 
xiOT^  literature,  a  two  shillmg  edi- 
tion of  "George  Geith**  in  8vo., 
vrith  paper  wrapfiers,  printed  uni- 
formly with  the  shillmg  msgazines. 

Mr.  Samuel  Morley  has  become 


the  proprietor  of  the  Daily  Nws^ 
which  is  now  a  "  penny  drtiiy,"  with 
its  old  staff  retained  and  strength- 
ened. 

The  "  Letters  and  Life  of  Francis 
Bacon,"  vols,  iii  and  iv.,  containing 
memoir  matter  from  1601  to  1618 ; 
and  a  correct  copy  of  bis  private 
memorandum  book,  and  many  other 
contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
Yerulamijin  sage,  are  nearly  ready. 

A  volume  of  sacred  poems,  trans- 
lated by  Catherine  Wink  wt»ri  h,  from 
the  German  of  Karl  Gebok,  and 
called  "Palm  Leaves,"  is  in  the 
press. 

Dr.  Ginsburg  is  engaged  on  a  re- 
scension  of  the  text  of  the  Hebraw 
Scriptures. 

Sir  James  Brooke^  formerly  Bajah 
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of  Sanwak  and  Qtowemor  of  Labnan, 
whore  "PriTata  Correspondence" 
was  published  as  a  reply  to  his  ene- 
mies in  1853,  died  Uth  June^  aged 
sizty-fiye. 

Wm.  Lloyd  Gbrrison  has  in  hand 
a  **  History  of  the  Auti-Slayery 
Moyenieot. 

Messrs.  Bontledge  seem  to  haye 
accomplished  the  project  of  J.  O. 
Halliwell  in  the  centenary  year, 
1864,— the  issue  of  a  shilling  edition 
of  the  Works  of  Shakspere.  It  fol- 
lows the  text  of  Charles  Knight. 

Mr.  Rigg,  for  twenty  yesrs  editor 
of  the  WaidkmaM,  died  12th  June. 

The  Japenese  Dickens,  Kioyte 
Bakin  by  name,  has  written  one 
story  in  106  yolnmes,  which  was 
thirty-eight  years  going  through  the 
press! 

A  4to.  edition  of  Shakspere^s 
"  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  "  was 
sold  in  May  for  £236. 

A  hidf-crown  edition  of  H.  F. 
Cary's  translation  of  Dante  has  been 
issued.  At  the  same  price,  too, 
S.  Johnson's  *<  Lives  of  the  Poets," 
with  an  introductory  notice  by 
Colonel  F.  Cunningham,  son  of 
Allan  Cunningham,  has  been  pub- 
lished. 

The  committee  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union  are 
offenng  prizes  of  £100  and  £50  for 
the  best  and  second  best  temperance 
tales,  especially  bearing  on  the  Band 
of  Hope  moyement.  Conditions 
obtained  from  the  secretaries,  5,  Bed 
Lion  Square,  London,  W.C. 

Ritualistic  Anglo-C.ttholicism  is 
about  to  add  to  its  repertory  a  trans- 
lation of  the  **  Spiritual  Exercises  " 
of  St.  Ignatias  (Loyola,  canonised 
1662)  ;  a  *'  Manual  for  the  Inyoca- 
tion  of  Saints,  and  Prayers  for  the 
Dead  "  in  a  new  edition  of  a  book, 
entitled  **  The  Daily  Sacrifice." 

liord    Clermont   is    editing  the 


works  of  Sir  John  Forteseoe,  and 
writing  a  history  of  the  family  of 
the  Fortescues,  of  which  the  author 
of  the  **  Discourse  on  Monarchy  '* 
wss  an  illustrious  progenitor. 

A  colossal  statue  m  Luther  waa 
inaugurated  at  Worms  24th  to  27th 
June.  Its  pediment  is  surrounded 
by  figures  of  John  WicklifTe,  Peter 
Waldo,  John  Hnss,  and  Sayonarola, 
the  precursors  of  the  Reformation. 

The  Oxford  University  prises 
have  been  awarded ;  (hat  for  Bng- 
lish  Terse  On  "The  Catacombs"  to 
J.  A.  Stewart,  Lincoln  College ;  La- 
tin yerse  on  "  Marathon  "  to  J.  W. 
Standbridge,  New  College ;  and  the 
Latin  Bssay  to  B.  L.  Hincks,  Fel- 
low of  Corpus  Christi. 

A  German  translation  of  Dante 
by  Philaldthes,— •'.  e.,  John,  King  of 
Saxony,  has  just  appeared. 

An  edition  of  "The  Talmud" 
has  been  issued  at  Warsaw  in  twelye 
yols. 

Of  the  Pagan  Anglo-Saxon  heroic 
poem, "  Beowulf,*'  a  new  edition  hss 
been  issued  at  Paderbom,  by  M. 
Heyne. 

Dom.  Bouquet  and  the  Institute 
of  France  are  issuing  the  '*  CoUeo- 
tion  of  the  Historians  of  the  Qauls 
and  of  France,"  in  23  yols.  at  2 
guineas  per  yol. 

Messrs.  Wame  k  Co.  haye  pro- 
jected a  series  of  cheap  but  hand- 
some reprints,  to  be  called  ''The 
Chandos  Series.'*— No.  I.  Skakepere* 

The  authoress  of  *'Aunt  Mar- 
garet's Mirror,"  •«  Mabel's  Pro- 
gress," and,  who  is  to  run  the  new 
noyel  through  SI,  PauTe,  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  Dickens. 

The  "  Nicholas  "  of  An  is  J.  W. 
Prowse. 

"  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop"  is  to 
be  printed  m  raised  characters  for 
the  use  of  the  blind  at  the  expenie 
of  the  author. 


THE  POSITIVE  PHIL080PHY-CEITICAL. 

*' Sfbctilatitb  philosophy,  which  to  the  anperficial  appears  a 
thing  so  remote  from  the  Dosiness  of  life  and  the  outward  interests 
of  men,  is  in  reality  the  thing  on  earth  which  most  influences  them, 
and  in  the  long  run  overbears  every  other  influence  save  those 
which  it  must  itself  ohej"  *  "  Heligious  belief,  philosophy,  science, 
the  fine  arts,  the  industrial  arts,  commerce,  navigation,  government, 
all  are  in  close  mutual  dependence  on  one  another,  insomuch  that 
when  any  considerable^  change  takes  place  in  one  we  may  know 
that  a  parallel  change  in  all  the  others  has  preceded  or  will  follow 
it."t  The  wisdom  which  depends  on  long  chains  of  reasoning, 
which  contains  a  systematic  exposition  of  truths  which  grow  out  of 
one  another,  #bich  offers  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  of  a 
subject  at  one  view,  and  which  exhibits  all  these  in  a  reasoned  and  a 
reasonable  form — explaining;  how  from  the  acceptance  of  some 
truth,  which  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  very  being  and 
nature  of  thought  all  the  integral  parts  in  interdependent  con- 
nection, develop  themselves  as  from  a  common  centre  and  seed, 
must  hold  intimate  connection  with  life,  and  influence  as  well  as  be 
influenced  by  the  totality  of  experienceable  existence  available  to 
man  in  any  age.  Hence  the  ever-recurring^  imDortance  of  takine  a 
eritioal  estimate  of  the  various  philosophies  wnich  have  ]^revailed 
within  the  potent  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  hence  especially  the 
need  of  endeavouring  to  gain  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
main  line  and  current  of  reflection,  and  of  forming  an  intelligent 
opinion  regarding  the  merits  and  defects  of  those  systems  of 
thought  which  attain  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men,  secure  the 
approval  of  thinkers,  and  operate  upon  the  practical  social  life  of  a 
period.  The  Positive  Philosophy  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
notable  achievements  of  architectonic  thought  accomplished  in  our 
century.  Comte  is  as  true  a  successor  and  continuator  of  Slant  in 
one  sense  and  form  of  development  as  Hegel  is  in  another,  and,  as 
we  think,  a  higher  and  a  nobler  one.  Mighty  encyclopsedic  minds 
they  both  possessed,  and  both  manifested  the  classifying,  evolving, 
and  philosophising  faculties  in  wonderful  power,  activity,  and  tho- 
rougnness.    As  Kant  through  Fichte  lives  in  Hegel,  so  Kant 

«  J.  8.  Hill's  ^^Dissertations  and  DisouBaiont,*'  vol.  i.,  ^'Bentham,**  p.  88a 
t  J.  S.  Mill's  **  Augusta  Comte  and  Positiyism,*'  p.  87. 
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through  Condorcet  animates  Gomte,  and  the  syatemB  of  both  of  these 

Seat  co-ordinators  and  expositprs  articulate  themaelFes  to  the 
ustrious  Critic  of  human  reason.  Hegel's  affiliation  is  to  Kant's 
metaphysic  of  mental  nature ;  Gomte's  is  to  Kant's  metaphysic  of 
corporeal  nature ;  but  both  alike  take  their  architectonic  foundation 
and  plan  from  the  strangely  subtle  investigator  of  the  nature  and 
forms  of  thought  whose  life  was  spent  in  Konigsberg. 

Of  the  two  elements  which  are  found  manifesting  themselyes  ia 
human  consciousness — thought  and  nature — "  the  one,"  aa  £ant 
beautifully  expresses  it,  "  departs  from  the  place  I  occupj[  in  the 
outer  world  of  sense,  expands  beyond  the  limits  of  imagination, 
that  connection  of  my  being,  with  worlds  rising  above  worlds  and 
systems  blending  into  systems,  and  protends  it  also  to  the  illimit* 
able  times  of  their  periodic  movement,  to  their  commencement  and 
continuance ;  the  other  departs  from  my  invisible  self,  from  my  per- 
sonality, and  represents  me  in  a  world  truly  infinite  indeed,  but  whose 
infinity  is  to  be  fathomed  only  by  the  intellect,  with  which  also  my 
connection,  unlike  the  fortuitous  relation  I  stand  in  with  regard  to 
the  world  of  sense,  I  am  compelled  to  recognise  aa  necessary  and 
universal."  Hegel  chose  for  his  task  the  substantiation,  the  explicit 
interpretation,  the  evolutionary  development  of  the  knowledge 
which  is  to  be  sought  in  and  gained  from  the  soul  itself,  u  0.,  the 
idea  in  and  by  itself  as  logic ;  the  idea  out  of  itself  as  nature ;  the 
idea  in  its  return  into  Itself  as  philosophy.  Comte  took  as  his  task 
the  exposition  of  the  mighty  outward,  man-involving  univene, 
"  the  irresistible  economy  of  nature,  which  cannot  be  .amended  till 
it  is  first  studied  and  obeyed."  The  former  consequently  produced 
a  philosophy  of  selfhood,  progressing  to  moral  freedom  and  reli- 
gious life ;  the  lattei;  became  involved  in  speculations  which  reqnirs 
the  subjection  of  the  intellect  in  matters  of  faith  and  reaaon  to  the 
behests  of  the  senses  and  the  interests  of  this  world. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Comte  misconceived  the  problem  of 
philosophy,  and  misunderstood  its  elements.  The  elements  of  phi- 
losophy are  conceptions.  The  mind  can  only  see  nature  envimged 
in  its  conceptions.  Our  conceptions  of  things  ard  obtained  by 
observing  their  various  aspects  and  qualities,  by  uniting  things 
into  one  whole  in  which  apparent  contradictions  are  harmoniseot 
and  in  which  what  is  lasting  is  distinguished  from  what  is 
changing.  A  criticism  of  conceptions  actual  and  possible  is  one  of 
the  earliest  efibrts  of  a  true  philosophy.  Tbis  it  does  that  it  may 
take  them  all  into  account  after  they  have  been  well  weighed,  bring 
their  various  aspects  together,  compare,  assort  and  arjQsnge  them 
one  with  another  that  their  results  may  be  found.  Phuosophy  iB 
not  long  in  discovering  that  conceptions  contain  opposite  and 
opposing  characteristics,  but  it  does  not  therefore  deny  them  as 
conceptions,  or  brand  them  as  fictions,  because  they  seem  to  con- 
tradict each  other.  It  endeavours  to  reconcile  opposites  ax\d  con- 
tradictories, and  to  find  a  whole  evolution  of  tnonght  in  which 
these  shall  hannonize  themselves,  and  truth  shall  be  seen  to  be 
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oontiBiied  in  these  very  oppodtei,  while  it  is  saperior  to  all  tbese^ 
oontradictioiis  which  seem  irreconcilable  to  ordinary  thought.  IC. 
Oomte  does  not  accept  all  conception  as  the  province  of  philosopby^^ 
as  Hogel  does ;  he  dismisses  all  conceptions  which  cannot  legitimate 
their  relation  to  realities»  and  thus  cats  away  the  larger  half  and 
the  higher  and  more  mysterions  of  the  elements  of  philosopl^f — 
those  which  have  the  most  intense  hnman  interest. 

**  The  man  "vdio  first  declsred  that  he  was  not  a  <ro^c,  or  posse^i 
aor  [of  true  wisdom],  bnt  a  ^i\6a4)^o£,  or  seeker  of  tmth,  at  onoe 
Aimonnced  the  true  end  of  human  speculation,  and  embodied  it  la 
a  significant  name.  Under  the  same  conviction  Plato  defines  maa» 
''  the  hunter  of  truth,*'  for  science  is  a  chase,  and  in  a  chase  tha 
puranit  is  always  of  greater  value  than  the  game : — 

**  Our  hopes,  like  towering  falcons,  aim 
At  objeots  in  an  aiiy  height ; 
But  an  the  pleaeora  of  the  game 
Is  afar  off  to  view  the  flight." 

**  The  intellect,"  says  Aristotle,  in  one  passage,  "  is  perfected,  nok 
by  knowledge,  bnt  by  activity;"  and  in  another,  "The  arts  and 
sciences  are  powers,  but  every  power  exists  only  for  the  sake  of 
aetion ;  the  end  of  philosophy,  therefore,  is  not  knowledge,  but  the 
energy  conversant  about  knowledge."  Descending  to  uie  school- 
men,— "The  intellect,"  sa^s  Aquinas,  "commenoes  in  operatioB^ 
and  in  operation  it  ends ;'  and  Scotus  even  declares  that  a  man*g 
knowledge  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  his  mental  activity.  The 
Mofoundest  thinkers  of  modem  times  have  emphatically  testified  te 
Sbe  same  great  principle.  "  If,"  says  Malebranche,  "  I  held  trutk 
captive  in  my  hand,  I  should  open  my  hand  and  let  it  flv,  in  order 
tiiat  I  might  asain  pursue  and  capture  it."  *'  Did  the  Almighty/' 
s^s  Lessing,  "  noldmg  in  his  right  hand  truth  and  in  his  left  searek 
tdUr  truth,  deign  to  tender  me  the  one  I  might  prefer,  in  all  humi«. 
li^,  but  without  hesitation  I  should  request  search  qfter  truth,'* 
**  Truth,"  says  Yon  Muller,  "  is  the  property  of  God ;  the  pursuit  of 
tariith  is  what  belongs  to  man ;"  and  Jean  Paul  Bichter,  [affirms] 
"  It  is  not  the  goal  but  the  course  which  makes  us  happy."* 

M.  Comte  looked  on  philosophy  not  as  an  endeavour  after,  but 
aa  the  attainment  of,  certainty.  Hence  he  expunged,  as  he  though^ 
from  philosophy  all  the  conceptions  which  contain  or  imply  uncer* 
temtv,  and  strove  to  complete  a  cycle  of  thought  in  which  demon- 
stration would  supplant  faith,  and  science  would  be  all  in  a2L 
All  conceptions  of  phenomena  capable  of  being  made  the  objeots  of 
seienoe  as  being  the  known  subjects  of  immutable  law  he  aamitted 
into  his  scheme,  while  all  that  lay  beyond  and  all  that  led  the 
thoughts  above  physical  nature  and  the  classifications  and  co«orda- 
nations  possible  within  it,  he  dismisses  as  unfit  objeots  of  human 
oontemplation  or  regard.    Hence  he  sought  to  reduce  philosophy 

*  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  ^  Jjcoturei  on  MetaphyBics,*'  voL  i,  pp.  U— 13. 
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io  dogma,  and  to  oonrert  the  Bearch'for  wisdom  into  oontentednet^ 
mdth  the  things  of  time  and  sense  and  pleasnre,  and  eren  in  tJiis  he 
vrooeeded  empirically,  for  he  supplies  no  criterion  for  distinguishing 
SetitiouB  from  red  conceptions.  With  the  affectation  of  humility, 
]£  Comte,  in  the  pride  of  his  intellect,  dethroned  all  the  super* 
natural,  and  cast  religious  responsibility  away  from  the  human 
lieart  and  from  tiie  regulations  of  society.  Of  such  a  state  of  mind 
we  cannot  resist  thinking  that  "it  is  a  pride  of  intdlect  to  be 
brought  down— Tain  and  presumptuous,  which,  building  itself  on  its 
growmg  strength  and  the  acquirements  of  farther  ingenuity,  aspiring 
to  the  planets  of  night,  and  settling  their  laws  of  motion,  grows  in 
eonsciousness  of  strength  almost  absolute  and  independent  of  God. 
Full  of  the  doctrine  of  our  nature's  infinite  perfectiDilitT,  it  goes  up 
to  the  heavens,  but  cannot  see  Gk>d,  being  noodwinked  to  upvvd 
views.  Pluming  itself  on  success  in  subominate  inquiries,  it  aspires 
to  deduce  the  oeginning  of  all  things  from  natiural  causes,  and 
beHeving  that '  the  thing  that  has  b^n  is  the  thing  that  shall  be,' 
myests  with  an  independent  existence  tins  material  universe,  aa  if 
there  were  no  higher  control,  and  not  that  Power  whose  slightest 
wish  could  at  once  trammel  the  sun  and  the  sun-pursuing  stars."* 

Such  a  style  of  thought  is  not  only  profane — tor  that  the  posi* 
tivist  may  fairly  regard  as  an  accusation  arising  from  prejudice — 
but  it  is  unphilosophical.  It  is  not  a  search  for  wisdom,  but  for 
oertainty ;  it  is  not  an  investigation  of  the  whole  issue  and  results 
of  conception ;  it  iis  not  a  criticism  of  human  nature  in  all  its  rela« 
Mods  and  interest.  It  is  the  usurpation  of  a  pretender  who  proffers 
■eourity  at  the  cost  of  freedom,  and  who  relaxes  the  reins  of  plea- 
sure while  he  tie;htens  all  the  restraints  he  holds  against  a  revolu- 
tion in  favour  of  higher  things.    It  is  Napoleonism  m  thought. 

I  shall  not  condescend  to  take  a  cheap  and  clap-trap  commonplace 
esoeption  to  positivism  as  a  popular  panacea  for  all  social  evils,  by 
detailing  the  terms  of  scorn  m  which  M.  Comte  speaks  of  the 
Ibeory  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  of  the  doctrine  of  equality 
which  has  been  such  a  favourite  matter  of  declamation  for  French 
jwtriots,  and  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  freedom  of  thought.  All 
these  absurd  transitional  notions  have  fatal  anarchical  tendencies ; 
the  first  '*  condemns  indefinitely  all  superiors  to  an  arbitrary  depen* 
denoe  on  their  inferiors,  by  a  sort  of  transference  to  the  people  of 
tiie  much  reprobated  right  divine  of  kings ;"  the  second  **  tends  to 
prevent  every  lust  reorganization,  since  its  destructive  activity  is 
blindly  directed  against  the  basis  of  every  new  social  classification 
and  arrangement ;"  the  third  is  "  a  principle  which  opposes  a  grave 
obstacle  to  the  reorganization  of  society."  "  Under  it,  a  spirit  of 
vnbridled  criticism  tends  to  destroy  all  kinds  of  authority,  temporal 
and  spiritual."  Dogmas  are  for  the  people ;  "  there  is  no  freedom 
of  conscience  in  science ;  demonstration  makes  faith  as  unneoessarr 
aa  it  is  impossible."    "  The  positive  criticism  is  not  controrersial. ' 
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It  18  employed  in  order  to  gain  *'  an  exact  estimate  of  the  imper* 
fections  of  the  economy  of  nature,  and  of  the  limits  within  whienit 
Taries,  so  as  to  indicate  and  define  the  boundaries  of  human  inter* 
TentioD."  It  is  not  employed  upon  opinions  but  on  ezistenoeei 
These  are  themes  on  which  one  might  enlarge  in  ridicule  and  in 
expostulation ;  yet  on  the  positive  view  of  life  and  nature  they 
possess  much  justification  apart  from  the  prejudices  of  those  who 
live  in  the  unpositive  world. 

But  there  are  grave  errors  which  it  would  be  unwise  in  us  to 
leave  unnoticed,  though  pressure  of  space  will  not  allow  of  extended 
consideration.  M.  Comte  misunderstands,  misrepresents,  and  con- 
demns Political  Economy.  "  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  writing* 
of  political  economists  need  only  read  his  few  pages  of  animadvemiont 
on  them*  to  learn  how  extremely  superficial  M.  Comte  can  be."  Tliit 
Is  the  testimony  of  the  most  unexceptionable  witness,  J.  S.  Mill,  who 
states  farther  m  the  same  connection,  that  **  on  the  whole  question 
he  has  but  one  remark  of  value,  and  that  he  misapplies."  Any  plan 
for  the  furtherment  and  improvement  of  human  welfare  which 
ignores  the  labours  and  the  demonstrations  of  political  economistib 
but  without  disproof  of  their  scientific  inductions  and  the  dedno* 
tions  regarding  sociology  based  on  them,  ought  to  meet  with  doubt; 
for  if  the  sociology  proposed  is  superior  it  must  have  grounds  on 
which  its  acceptance  depends,  and  ^nese  must  be  potently  superior  to 
those  previously  held  by ;  and  if  it  is  less  worth  than  that  which  wo 
have  we  are  bound  to  adhere  to  what  we  know  and  have  en)erienos 
of.  While  positivism  claims  the  credit  of  proffering  a  perfect  soci- 
ology, it  contemns  all  previous  achievements  in  regard  to  the  know« 
ledge  of  human  welfare — ^a  knowledge  which  proves  that  the  best 
path  in  all  measures  of  political  importance  is  that  of  the  least 
resistance  oonformable  with  righteousness  and  good  sense. 

It  would  be  equally  wrong  to  take  exception  to  M.  Comte's  phi* 
losophy,  on  the  ground  of  the  serious  cerebral  disturbance  to  which 
he  was  subjected,  and  to  flout  at  or  scout  it  as  the  vague  vision  of 
a  madman.  No  sign  of  mental  malady  is  visible  in  the  **  Course  of 
Positive  Philosophy ;"  the  work  gains  massiveness  and  power  aa  it 
proceeds,  and  even  the  style  moves  with  a  dignity  and  freshneaa 
which  the  first  lectures  do  not  possess.  But  while  we  do  not  accept 
this  as  at  all  a  tenable  objection,  we  hold  it  to  be  quite  as  untenable 
as  a  defence.  Comtists  cannot  take  the  early  part  of  their  master's 
speculations  as  those  of  a  sage,  and  condemn  liis  subsequent  deve- 
lopments as  those  of  a  zany.  The  whole  was  produced  after  his 
madness,  and  if,  after  acquiring  the  completeness  of  a  philosopher 
owing  to  his  intercourse  with  Madame  de  Yaux,  he  produced  some 
fantastic  notions  and  acted  on  some  strange  ideas,  it  must  be  heldt 
like  the  vision  of  Pharaoh,  that  "  the  dream  is  one,  and  the  inter* 

fretation  is  one."    His,  in  fact,  was  the  usual  fate  of  all  thinkers. 
lis  circling  thought  returned  to  its  starting-point  again — ^returned* 

*  **  Coari  de  Philosophic  Positive,*'  voL  iv.,  pp.  193  to  20S. 


)mt  with  a  differenee.  He  set  ont  in  detestatioii  of  myths,  eipe> 
eudl^  the  xnjths  of  ChriBtianity,  and  he  fonnd,  after  taking  Hne 
eireait  of  soienoe,  that  he  could  not  transcend  the  region  of  myths ; 
but  instead  of  consenting  to  and  examining  those  ftom  amidst  whieh 
be  started  at  first,  he  endeavoured  to  replace  them  with  a  bran  new 
let,  and  to  depose  Christianity  (in  its  Romanist  form)  and  Christ,  by 
the  substitution  for  them  of  the  religion  of  Fositiyism  and  Comte. 

On  the  orignality  of  the  Comtean  philosophy  of  the  sciences  and 
of  history,  one  word  may  be  enough.  He  expressly  denies  direct 
knowledge  of  Vico,  Kant,  Herder,  and  Hegel ;  and  though  a  grata- 
itouB  denial,  according  to  a  common  French  proTerb,  may  not 
fBokon  for  much,  yet  we  see  no  special  reason  for  disbelicTing  bis 
pleading.  But  the  thought  of  Europe  in  the  early  years  of  this 
oentury  was  surcharged  with  the  ideas  of  these  men.  Jouffroy, 
iiuomiguiere,  Cousin,  Guizot,  and  in  fact  all  the  doelrinmret  were 
influenced  by  the  Italian  and  German  thinkers.  Yico'a  splendid 
generaliaations  of  history  had  superseded  Yolney's,  and  Hegel's 
*'  Logic  in  History  "  had  quickened  the  thoughts  of  the  era  of  the 
Sestoration.  The  essential  elements  of  suggestion  were  possibly 
nvthin  his  reach,  and  indeed  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  affected 
bim.  It  was  one  of  M.  Comte's  great  errors  to  an>lre  too  mneh 
after  credit  for  originality,  and  thu  led  him  ostensioly  and  ostsB* 
tetiously  to  avoid  all  reading  subsequently  to  tbe  time  of  his  pr^ 
parstion  for  his  "  Course."  In  this  he  did  injury  to  himself,  his 
•yateai,  and  the  world  of  thought,  for  he  cut  himself  off  from  the 
loiiiroes  by  which  his  mind  could  be  filled,  the  means  of  testing  sod 
csneoting  his  Tiews,  and  the  opportunity  of  brining  his  scheme 
«p  to  the  furthest  mark  of  scholarship  and  reflection.  Condoroet 
fcr  history,  and  Condillac  for  the  logical  development  of  thought 
■eem  to  us,  with  his  St.  Simonian  oonaection,  to  afford  the  pnme 
elements  of  a  theory  such  as  Positivism  exhibits. 

We  must  note,  if  only  in  a  sentence,  what  may  be  called  the 
aetaphTsioal  fallacy  of  Positivism.  M.  Comte  uses  the  word  meti^ 
physical  as  if  it  were  synonymous  with  causal,  within  the  range  of 
najtoie,  while  theological  represents  opinions  regarding  causraon 
■rising  beyond  nature.  But  theological  properly  signifles  explaaa* 
tovy  to  faith,  while  metaphysical  means  explanatory  to  reason.  It 
IB  asserted  that  the  human  spirit  cannot  rest  in  phenomena,  and 
thai  it  imperatively  craves  for  some  law  as  regulating  and  declaiing 
eMue.  Comte  declares  that  Cause  is  incognoscible,  and  hence  that 
all  inreetigations  of  cause  should  cease,  and  inquiries  regarding 
itumfriabilities  take  their  place.  Wo  should  study  the  methods,  not 
the  aims  of  nature,  and  consent  to  dwell  in  a  causeless  or  canso^ 
^Mtrted  universe,  accepting  the  sensible  as  all,  and  looking  upon 
tlie  reasonable  as  impossible  to  be  known.  Facts  and  functions  are 
4o  bo  held  as  all:  reasons  and  ends  lie  beyond  our  reach.  But 
JMlaphysic  affirms  that  it  possesses  entrance  into  a  region  of  facts, 
and  that  its  investigations  rec^arding  the  functions  of  uiought  hare 
bad  beaefloial  resoltS)  not  onh"  in  producing  a  large  body  <^  truths, 
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but  in  iadncing  immenBe  activity  of  speculative  thotLgbt,  and  it 
objects  that  to  fix  the  limits  of  thonght  within  the  boundary  of 
physics,  absolutely  implies  that  an  outlying  region  of  metaphysic 
encircles  humanity,  and  requires  man's  regards. 

No  more  valuable  proof  of  the  benefit  of  metaphysical  thought 
eould  be  adduced  than  Comte's  own  classification  of  the  sciences. 
That  elaborate  induction  from  history  as  manifested  thought  in  a 
great  measure  coincides  with  that  derived  from  metaphysics  in  its 
inductions  from  mind  manifesting  thought.  Mathemattest  as  lying 
trholly  within  the  ideal  region,  and  as  being  fully  within  the  power 
of  the  conceptive  mind,  was  early  wrought  into  a  comprehensive 
tknd  valuable  system  of  truths.  It  had  no  interruptions  to  its  pro- 
gress from  without.  The  observative  sciences  which  constitute 
phyjncSy  forming  the  mind's  interpretation  of  nature  to  itself,  neces- 
■anly  pass  through  many  stages  of  advancement  depending  on 
lacooraey  of  observation  and  correctness  of  inference,  that  is,  on 
the  progress  of  the  culture  of  the  mind.  Knowledge  begins  with 
but  not  in  experience,  and  knowledge  explains  experience ;  it  does 
not  merely  arrange  it.  The  more  thoroughly  external  nature  was 
explored,  the  more  completely  was  man  compelled  to  see  how  life 
separated  him  from  the  sweeping  panorama  of  appearances  in  the 
mdst  of  which  he  dwelt,  and  biology  became  an  ooject  of  research* 
The  dependence  of  life's  higher  pleasures,  purposes,  and  pursuits  upon 
tiiose  who  surround  and  act  upon  man  causes  the  social  order  to  be 
l&onght  of  and  studied,  whence  sociology  arises ;  and  from  the  inqui* 
ries  which  are  necessitated  by  it,  the  thought  of  co-ordinate  rignts 
and  duties — woraZ*— gets  developed  into  a  system.  But  all  through 
this  course  of  research,  metaphysical, »'.  e.  reason-seeking  thought  was 
man's  guide  in  regard  to  what  to  inquire  after,  and  logic  put  the 
investigation  into  form.  That  was  the  course  of  thonght  concern* 
ing  objects  under  the  stir  of  experience,  and  in  interpretation  of 
phenomena  as  manifesting  themselves  in  the  region  of  nature. 
There  was,  however,  a  counterpart  process  going  on  in  the  region 
of  mind,  the  progress  and  evolution  of  thou^t  and  knowledge,  and 
this  logical  necessity  resulted  in  the  ^chronological  succession  of  the 
Comtean  evolution.  The  fact  that  the  earlier  science  was  that  of 
flimple  ideas  variously  combined  ou^ht  to  have  convinced  M.  Comte 
that  science  had  a  sitpra- sensual  origin,  and  that  he  could  not 
eliminate  metaphysics  either  from  the  soul  or  the  history  of  man'; 
aaad  the  patent  truth  that  the  experimental  sciences  arose  when  it 
was  found  that  work  with  its  conceptions,  as  it  might  the  mind, 
oonld  not  by  mere  logical  process  get  farther,  ought  to  have  shown 
liim  that  it  was  not  to  the  enforcement  of  physical  nature,  but  to 
the  persistent  perseverance  of  thought  that  science  owed  its  pro- 
gres*.  Thus  logic  and  metaphysics  would  both  legitimate  themselves 
88  the  parents  and  the  promoters  of  science.  The  sciences  were  not 
evolved  in  the  Comtean  order  by  the  irresistible  forces  of  nature  over- 
comtng  the  metaphysical  in  the  mind,  but  by  the  forth  agoing  of  the 
mind  in  its  determmed  effort  to  subdue  nature  to  and  by  reason. 
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Logic  legitimates  itself  as  rigHUy  worthy  of  the  inrestisaiire  eii- 
ticism  of  positiYism  as  perhaps  the  most  woDderful  of  tbe  phenOineiia 
of  intellectual  life.  It  has  a  history,  a  literatnre,  and  a  place  of  iti 
own ;  it  has  realized  itself  unmistakably  amon^  the  phenomena  of 
existence,  and  not  a  small  part  of  mental  traimng  has  been  pkoed 
under  the  culture  which  logic  supplies.  Logic  asserts  itself  as  an 
indispensability  in  science  and  in  law,  in  the  exposition  of  thought, 
and  m  the  composition  of  theories.  Logic  is,  m  fact,  intrinsic  in 
all  thought,  although  it  may  not  assert  any  extrinsic  place  or  patent 
office.  Knowledge  cannot  be  attained  by  us  except  under  oon« 
ditions,  and  a  knowledge  of  these  conditions  constitutes  logic  as  ths 
science  of  the  laws  of  thinking.  The  actuality  of  logic  as  a  com* 
ponent  part  of  all  investigatiye  inquiry,  as  a  known  fact  in  hnman 
nistory,  and  a  large  element  in  the  culture  of  the  race,  seems  to  oi 
to  give  it  a  claim  to  consideration  in  any  philosophy,  especiallj  of 
a  philosophy  claiming  to  be  positire,  for  one  of  our  most  forcible 
ana  expressive  synonyms  for  positive  is,  lo^caL  When  we  look 
into  the  positive  philosophy,  we  find  this  science  of  sciences  and 
legislatress  of  metnod  set  aside ;  it  is  neither  explained  nor  oom« 
prehended ;  it  is  ignored  or  condemned  when  it  is  not  maligned  or 
misunderstood. 

"  What  is  known  of  a  subject  only  becomes  a  science  when  it  is 
made  a  connected  body  of  truth  in  which  (1)  the  relation  between 
the  general  principles  and  the  details  is  dennitely  made  out ;  and 
(2)  each  particular  truth  can  be  recognised  as  a  case  of  the  opera- 
tion of  wider  laws."  Each  science,  therefore,  must  have  not  only 
its  own  subject  matter  but  its  own  constructive  canons,  its  mode  of 
combining  ihe  ideas  of  things  so  as  to  produce  the  results  of  a  pro- 
gressive upbuilding,  and  to  conduce  to  its  formative  growth  snd 
formal  exposition.  Logic  supplies  the  intellectual  scafibldinff  of 
the  structure.  As  M.  Littr^  remarks,  "Logic  is  the  science  ot  the 
/ormi  of  thought.  In  all  knowledge  there  are  two  things— object 
and  subject ;  tne  former  of  which  provides  the  matter  for  reasoning 
to  exert  itself  upon,  the  latter  of  which  supplies  the  form  of  reason- 


result        ^  ^        

subjective  order.  The  mental  process  of  knowing  is  not  arbitrary ; 
it  is  no  less  fixed  than  the  process  of  being  an  object  of  knowled^ ; 
both  have  their  laws.  Losic  can  without  difficulty  perform  its 
functions  on  nonentities.  Tnat  was  seen  under  the  reign  of  the 
scholastic  syllogism.  It  received  only  pure  fi^;urc8,  and  it  gave 
back  only  pure  figures ;  but  the  mental  conditions  of  knowledgo 
were  not  the  less  raithfully  observed ;  they^  failed  onlv  in  objective 
reality.  In  its  turn,  this  objective  reality  is  not,  at  the  moment  of 
its  evolution,  in  a  state  which  permits  it  to  enter  within  the  func- 
tion and  the  play  of  logic :  it  is  this  successive  entrance  under  the 
logical  organon,  more  and  more  perfected  and  powerful,  which 
eonstitutes  the  progress  of  science.    Now  this  proves  unmistakably 


the  diaiinction  between  a  specud  loience,  which  is  particular,  and 
logic,  which  is  generaL''*  Logic  is  an  organon  or  ingtmment,  and 
its  resnlts,  when  operating  on  any  matter  of  thought,  coDstitute  a 
oo-ordinated  and  coherent  body  of  doctrine  on  that  subject.  Logic, 
as  the  theoxy  of  method,  is  architectouic.  It  builds  up  the  mate- 
rials of  experience  into  science,  and  converts  the  yarious  aggregates 
of  science  into  a  philosophy,  i,e,,  a  system  of  reasoned  thought  in 
which  the  actions,  reagencies,  and  interchanges  of  things  are  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  in  a  determinate  order.  **  The  philosophy  of  a 
science  thus  comes  to  mean  the  science  itself,  consiaered,  not  as  to 
Its  results,  the  truths  which  it  ascertains,  but  as  to  the  processes  by 
which  the  mind  attains  them,  the  marks  by  which  it  recognises 
them,  and  the  co-ordinating  and  methodizing  of  them  with  a  view 
to  the  ^eatest  clearness  of  conception  and  the  fullest  and  readiest 
arailability  for  use — in  one  word,  the  logic  of  the  science."  f 

M.  Comte  neither  nrovides  (nor  allows  of)  a  logic  of  science— 
s^  less  a  science  or  logic.  A  logic  of  science  would  demand  a 
thorough  consideration  and  systeroatiaation  of  (1)  the  powers 
employed  in  investigation,  i.  e»,  a  psychology  of  the  intellect ;  (2) 
the  methods  of  investigation,  i.e.,  a  nhilosophy  of  discovery;  and 
along  with  this  a  perfect  yet  practical  set  or  (1)  tests  of  evidence ; 
(2)  forms  of  reasoning  showing  the  applicability  of  proof.  "  As 
rc^rards  deduction,  he  neither  recognises  the  syQo^istic  system  of 
Anstotle  and  his  successors  (the  insufficiency  of  which  is  as  evident 
as  its  utility  is  real),  nor  proposes  any  other  in  lieu  of  it ;  and  of 
induction  he  has  no  canons  wluitever.  He  does  not  seem  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  any  general  criterion  by  which  to  decide  whether 
any  given  inductive  iimuenoe  is  correct  or  not.  •  .  .  This  indis- 
pensable part  of  positive  philosophy  he  not  only  left  to  be  supplied 
oy  others,  but  did  aU  that  depended  on  him  to  discourage  them 


Mills,  yet  that  able  writer  is  compelled  in  honesty  to  confess  that 
"  be  cannot  discover  that  he  was  indebted  to  it  for  a  single  idea,  or 
that  it  influenced,  in  the  smallest  particular,  the  course  of  his  sub- 
sement  speculations." 

Positivism,  as  we  have  seen  on  good  authorib^,  has  no  place  for 
the  most  positive  of  all  our  sources  of  information — consciousness, 
or  self-observation.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  activity  of 
the  senses,  of  the  existence  or  possibility  of  pleasure,  of  one's  own 
existence  even,  except  in  or  tnrough  consciousness.  The  senses 
constitute  a  veil  through  which  the  mind  looks  upon  the  outward 
world,  and  on  which,  as  on  a  screen,  the  appearances  of  things 
display  themselves;  Science  transforms  the  veil  into  a  trans- 
parency through  wluch  the  realities  become  known,  and  Sense  and 

*  **  Angmte  Comte  et  Ui  Fhiloiophie  Poaitive,"  par  E.  Littr^,  p.  566. 
t "  Augnito  Comte  and  Positivism,'^  by  J.  S.  Mill,  p.  63.    t  ^^  PP*  ^%  ^7. 
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Science  are  brought  into  oneness  by  contcionsness.  Cbnieiom^ 
nesB  is  tbe  rery  inner  core  of  perceptibility ;  xtpon  it  sen8ati0iii 
impinfi^e,  and  through  or  to  it  the  senses  communicate  the  ftcts  tm 
they  seem  to  them  of  phenomena ;  yet  positivism  eliminates  from 
philosophy  all  that  sphere  of  the  spirihial  which  acts  on  and  it 
acted  on  oy  the  phenomena  of  matter,  except  as  a  mere  branch  of 
physiology,  and  instead  of  a  ijhilosophy  of  consoionsness — "  in  Ilea 
of  the  direct  mental  observation  which  he  repudiates  "  as  a  means 
of  studying  **  the  moral  and  intellectual  functions  of  humanity  "— > 
gives  us  phrenology  !  a  so-called  science,  which  John  Stusrt  mSS^ 
at  once  the  patron  and  the  disciple  of  Alexander  Bain,  aasmea 
us  *'  the  later  course  of  physiological  observation  and  speculatioa 
has  not  tended  to  confirm  but  to  discredit."^  Consciousness  ia  the 
inner  side,  as  it  were,  of  mind,  and  sensation  is  only  the  outer  ool- 
lector  and  gatherer  of  information  for  the  consciousness  to  exert 
itself  upon.  Sensation  is  the  agent  of  conscioasness.  We  feel, 
perceive,  distinguish,  abstract,  generalize,  make  inductions  of  and 
deductions  from,  or,  in  other  words,  reason  about  sensations  as 
communicated  to  us  by  their  representative  ideas ;  but  we  neither 
reason  in  nor  with  sensations.  The  human  consciousness  is  a  fhir 
field  for  investitive  research.  Its  contents  may  be  noted.  Us 
peculiarities  registered,  its  activities  analysed,  and  its  operstioiis 
experimented  upon ;  but  positivism  avoids  the  necessity  for  that  hf 
ignoring  its  existence  as  a  phenomenon  of  life,  such  a  phenomenon 
too  as  constitutes  a  final  and  irresistible  evidence, 'as  when  we  asj, 
I  am  conscious  that  I  saw  a  fla«h  of  lightning,  &o,  Not  only,  there- 
fore, has  M.  Comte,  as  J.  S.  Mill  affirms,  *'  done  nothing  for  the 
constitution  of  the  positive  method  of  mental  science,"  but  he  has 
absolately  set  it  out  of  and  beyond  the  bounds  of  legitimate  inquiiyi 
as  an  investigation  into  a  metaphysical  entity.  Nor  is  this  a  small 
matter  in  itself,  as  abridging  the  range  of  the  activities  of  nuu^ 
eutting  ofi'from  him  the  best  source  of  self-lmowledge,  and  causing 
a  vacancy  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  science,  but  it  is  a  great  evil  in  its 
results.  **  This  mistake  is  not,"  says  J.  S.  Mill,  "  a  mere  hiatmg  in 
M.  Comte's  system,  but  the  parent  of  serious  errors  in  his  attempt 
to  create  a  social  science" — as  indeed  it  could  not  fail  to  be,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  this,  that  an  imperfect  science  of  hunuai 
nature  could  not  supply  a  perfect  guide  to  the  activities  of  human 
nature,  inasmuch  as  **  the  universal  laws  of  human  nature  are  part 
of  the  data  of  sociology." 

Matter  makes  itself  known  to  our  conscious  experience  as  thst 
which  consists  of  particles  or  masses  which  do  not  move  unless 
they  are  moved,  nor  stop  unless  they  are  stopped ;  as  a  some^ing 
which  acquires  or  has  acquired  the  power  of  pressure  and  en 
making  a  stand.  It  acts  or  ceases  to  act,  not  aocordin|^  to  volitions 
of  its  own,  but  by  the  impressment  on  it  of  volitions  issuing  from 
a  being  capable  of  will.    It  does  not  form  part  of  the  eonscions 

•  J.  8.  Mill's  •«  Auguste  Comte  and  Positirism,"  p.  66. 
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energyv  nor  does  it  Harmonize  and  identify  itself  tHerewitb.  It 
exists  as  the  antithesis  of  the  determining  agent,  as  standing  out 
of  and  opposed  to  it,  as  requiring  the  force  of  efiTort,  less  or  more, 
to  move  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  con8cioTi8nes8  or  to  caiise  it  to  cease 
firom  impressing  and  afiTecting  it.  Hence  consciousness  affirms  a 
distinction  between  itself  and  matter,  and  asserts  its  existence  aa 
non*identical  with  its  own.  Consciousness  affirms  itself  to  be  an  Ego 
with  power— power  to  receive  impressions  from  matter,  and  to  tnm 
ilieBe  to  its  purposes ;  and  power  to  affect  matter  so  as  to  overcome, 
3n  some  measure,  its  opposition,  and  to  subdue  it  to  the  purposes 
and  intents  of  the  self-possessed  Ego,  Of  this  Ego  each  is  directl}^ 
conscious  ;  and  "  whatever  we  are  dfirectly  aware  of,  we  can  directly 
observe,"  so  that  in  this  conscious  me  which  psvchology  demon- 
strates, we  have  the  grand  synthetic  point  in  which  philosophy  and 
science  meet,  and  from  which,  we  can  command  a  view  of  knowledge 
as  a  whole. 

Here  we  have  a  region  of  phenomena  which  is  practically  constant 
snd  always  before  us,  while  the  phenomena  themselves  are  evanescent 
and  fluctuating,  or  *'  constant  only  in  inconstancy."  As  the  astro- 
nomer has  before  him  the  outspread  vault  of  heaven,  as  a  mighty 
panorama  of  appearances  in  constant  change,  yet  changing  con- 
stancy, and  requires  by  patient  observation,  tact,  skill,  and  nicety 
of  perception  to  catch  the  moment  and  the  point  which  divulges 
the  secret  of  the  sky,  so  the  psychologist  has  before  him  the  con- 
stant onsweep  and  current  of  momentary  perception,  amid  which 
he  requires,  with  delicate  and  undistractea  quickness  of  mental 
Tision,  to  seize  the  happy  moment  when  a  given  thought  touches 
upon  the  outer  line  of  coneciousness,  and  to  follow  its  course  per- 
sistently till  it  orbs  into  fulness  in  the  centre,  and  fades  again  into 
the  cluster  of  similarities  out  of  which  it  had  been  singled  for 
observation,  so  that  it  may  tell  of  the  realities  that  lie  beyond,  and 
yet  aflect  "  that  permanent  possibility  of  sensations  "  which  men 
call  Consciousness.  To  note  and  register  all  the  phenomena  of 
mind ;  to  trace  their  advent,  culmination,  and  departure ;  to  learn 
the  antecedent  which  introduced*  and  the  consequent  which  sue* 
ceeded  each,  and  so  to  determine  the  laws  of  their  successions  and 
associations ;  to  analyse  their  composition  that  we  may  see  their 
essential  character,  and  to  observe  the  order  of  development,  the 
power,  and  the  value  of  the  different  faculties  which  consciousness 
reveals  as  put  in  our  possession,  are  some  of  the  duties  which 
psychology  may  perform  by  the  observation  and  interpretation  of 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness. 

M.  Comte  '*  rejects  totally,  as  an  invalid  process,  psychological  ob* 
servation  properly  so-called,  or  in  other  words,  internal  conscious- 
ness, at  least  as  regards  our  inteUectuRl  operations.  He  gives  noplace 
in  his  series  to  the  pcience  of  psychology,  and  always  speaks  of  it 
with  contempt.  The  study  of  mental  phenomena,  or,  as  he  expresses 
it,  of  moral  and  intellectual  functiouH,  has  a  place  in  his  scheme, 
under  the  bead  of  biology,  but  only  as  a  branch  of  physiology. 
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Onr  knowledge  of  the  haman  mind  muflt,  he  thinks,  be  acqnired 
by  observing  other  people.  How  we  are  to  observe  other  people's 
mental  operations,  or  now  interpret  the  signs  of  them  vitnout 
having  learned  what  the  signs  mean,  bj  knowledge  of  oursc!  js,  he 
does  not  state.  Bnt  it  is  clear  to  him  that  we  can  learn  very  little 
about  the  feelings,  and  nothing  at  all  about  the  intellect,  by  nelf- 
observation.  O^r  intelligence  can  observe  all  other  things,  but  not 
itself:  we  cannot  observe  ourselves  observing,  or  observe  ourselves 
reasoniDg;  and  if  we  could,  attention  to  this  reflex  operation 
would  annihilate  its  object  by  stopping  the  process  observed."  * 
This  is  "  a  grave  aberration,"  and  we  are  glad  to  state  it  in  the 
very  words  of  one  of  M.  Gomte's  earliest  disciples  —  constant 
friends,  and  warm  though  independent  admirers — rather  than  in 
our  own  terms,  which  would  have  required  substantiating  proof. 
This  enables  us  to  abbreviate  our  remarks,  and  to  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  the  question  at  once.  Those  who  wish  to  verify  the 
fact  for  themselves  will  find  a  statement  briefly  in  Comte's  "  Conn 
de  Philosophic  Positive,"  Vol.  i.  Lect.  i. ;  especially  in  p.  34—37 ; 
at  greater  length  in  "Politique  Positive,"  Vol.  i..  Fundamental 
Introduction,  ch.  i.,  p.  401—454,  and  in  "  Synthese  Subjective." 

Positivism  inculcates  the  concentration  of  all  the  powers  of  man 
upon  the  common  welfare ;  "  but  the  only  possible  welfare  it 
acknowledges  is  that  of  time  and  worldliness.  *  It  places  before 
our  souls  "  the  immutable  necessity  of  the  ezteriial  world,"  "  the 
unchangeable  order  of  the  world," — "  an  order  in  which  we  can 

Sroduce  no  radical  change,"  and  teaches  us  that  "  what  we  have  to 
o  is  so  to  dispose  of  our  life  as  to  submit  to'those  resistless  fatali- 
ties in  the  best  way  we  can."  "  The  uidverse  is  not  to  be  studied 
for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  man,  or  rather  of  humanity." 
*'  The  discipline  of  social  feeling  will  check  any  foolish  indulgence 
of  the  spirit  of  curiosity."  "  It  encourages  our  efibrts  everywhere, 
except  where  they  are  manifestly  useless."  *'  The  one  great  object 
of  lire,  personal  or  social,  is  to  become  more  perfect  in  every  way  ; 
in  onr  external  condition  first,  but  also,  and  more  especially,  in  oar 
own  nattgre."  The  problem  of  Positivism  is  this :  "  to  reorganise 
human  life  irrespectively  of  God  or  sovereign ;  recognizing  the 
obligation  of  no  motive,  whether  public  or  private,  other  than 
social  feeling,  aided  in  due  measure  by  positive  science  and  the 
practical  energy  of  man," — in  short,  positivism  encloses  man  within 
the  irresistible  circle  of  phenomena,  acknowledges  nothing  in  man 
or  beyond  him  other  than  phenomena,  and  so  makes  this  life  of 
ours  a  spasm  in  the  eternal  flux  of  events — a  coming  out  of  dark* 
ness  at  a  ^ven  period  and  a  return  to  the  same  at  an  uncertain 
interval,  with  no  aim  in  that  interval  but  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  that  joy  which  suits  us  best,  and  beyond  it  no 
hope.  Sense,  the  advocate  of  the  present,  is  to  be  lord  over  all ; 
and  reason,  faith,  hope,  &c. — as  mere  metaphysical  and  theological 
figments— are  to  be  put  away  as  childisn  things.  To  shut  out 
*  J.  8.  Mill's  «*  Aoguste  Comte  and  Positivism,"  p.  68. 
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these,  PoflitiTiim  woTild  make  a  lecond  and  double  film  on  tlie 
worldly  e3re,  as  if  its  lust  did  not  enough  yeil  all  but  the  sense- 
seen  from  its  perceptions  already ;  as  if  man  did  not  already  grow 
down  sufficiently  to  sense  and  self,  and  mammon  and  debasement ; 
and  was  not  already  too  apt  to  lose  all  upward  and  forward  reach- 
ing tendencies  of  life  in  the  hurry  of  daily  avocations,  interests, 
ana  enjoyments.  Self-justification  is  prone  to  arise  in  the  soul 
regarding  all  this ;  labour  is  the  appointment  of  life ;  the  cares  and 
constitution  of  business  press  on  the  heart ;  the  wants  of  time 
require  that  provision  should  be  made  for  them ;  and  even  when 
business  does  not  irk,  thought  is  tiresome,  reflection  tedious,  ideas 
of  higher  duties  unengaging  ;  and  an  endeavour  to  be  prescient  of 
a  future  beyond  this  afe  is  unattractive,  if  not  unprofitable.  "  Thus 
man  is  carried  onwards ;  surrounded  by  the  world  and  deep  in  its 
occupations ;  the  thought  of  death  [and  all  that  lies  beyond  that 
bourne],  if  it  darken  sometimes  on  his  spirit,  abides  but  a  short 
while,  a  dead  letter  of  indifiference  "—so  inclined  and  predisposed 
is  man  to  carnalize  his  being,  to  engage  and  entrench  himself 
within  the  limits  and  cravings  of  physical  nature. 

I  think  that  in  this  Bositivism  offers  to  hoodwink  men.  Men 
wish  to  be  deceived,  and  Positivism  is  willing  to  oblige  them.  I 
cannot  believe  that  it  is  well  or  wise  in  men  to  say,  "Oar  conclu- 
sions are  come  to  upon  very  obvious  considerations ;  we  trust  to 
our  senses,  we  trust  to  daily  experience,  we  trust  to  the  mode  of 
tanking  that  rises  naturally  in  man,  and  will  be  quite  sufficient 
for  him  if  he  onlj  lops  off  aU  the  excrescences  of  speculation  and 
reflection."  'Sha  is  paltering  with  the  soul  and  truth.  Men  never 
trust  their  senses,  if  they  can  avoid  it  at  all.  Take  all  science  as  a 
proof  of  man's  suspicion  of  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and  of  his 
desire  to  see  further  than  they  can  reach ;  for  science  is  sense 
interpreted.  "  Is  there  anv  department  of  thought  in  which  man 
is  safer  by  confining  himself  to  that  which  is  clearly  brought  before 
his  senses  P  I  answer  without  hesitation.  No,  Certainly  not  the 
physical  sciences.  A  readiness  to  decide  that  any  given  view  is 
contrary  to  the  evidence  of  our  senses  has  not  been  found  a 
security  against  error  even  in  those  sciences  .  .  .  From  the 
whole  domain  of  material  science, '  the  off-hand  evidence  of  the 
senses '  is  banished  absolutely  and  definitively.  In  electricity,  in 
magnetism,  in  astronomy,  in  mechanics,  nothing  deserves  the  name 
of  a  principle,  a  discovery,  an  element  of  the  science,  which  comes 
within  the  reign  of  the  senses.  .  •  .  It  is  a  universal  truth  in 
regsrd  to  science,  that  it  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  senses."  * 

Who  trusts  to  daily  experience  and  does  not  seek  to  gain  gene- 
ralized maxims  and  legitimate  inductions  of  which  daily  experience 
IB  only  a  part  and  thought  much  P  Do  we  not  want  experience  to. 
oorrect  and  direct  experience,  and  hence  endeavour  to  pack  up 
experience  into  axioms,  maxims,  proverbs,  saws  and  sayings— -all 
bemg  more  or  less  experience  with  something  superadded  P — 
•  A.  J.  Scott'B  "  Discourses,"  Sgeialism^  pp.  171—173. 
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« 

Is  all  we  see  a  dream  P 
Does  this  brief  glimpse  of  time  and  spaoe 

Exhaust  the  aims,  fulfil  the  scheme 
Intended  for  the  human  race  ? 

Bo  we  not  all  feel  that  there  ib  a  region  of  thought  which  tranficenda 
experience,  and  ontlying  its  whole  domain  in  which  lie  the  secrets 
of  poetry,  the  questions  of  philosophy,  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and 
out  of  which  tnere  glint  on  us  intimations  of  immortality,  hope, 
futurity,  and  God  in  the  clear  "light  which  nerer  was  on  land 
or  sea  P  Whence  come  our  politi^  economy,  our  philoeophy  of 
goyernment,  our  sssthetics,  our  theories  of  art,  our  elements  of 
criticism,  our  metaphysics,  and  all  the  theolog^ies  of  the  earth? 
From  experience  merely,  or  from  experience  incorporated  with 
thought  as  a  pot^^nt  factor  P  Why,  our  ways  to  wealth,  and  our 
arts  of  money-making  eyen  are  not  the  issues  of  our  trusting  to 
daily  experience,  but  are  expressly  got  up  to  teach  us  to  distrust 
our  daily  experience,  and  to  direct  our  conduct  by  something 
transcending  daily  experience,  by  a  judgment  formed  after  a  eer^ 
tain  intentional  arrangement  of  the  obseryed  facts  had  been  gone 
through,  which  reyealed  a  meaning  in.  the  whole  which  was  not 
yisible  in  each. 

Who  eyer  "  trusts  to  the  mode  of  reasoning  that  rises  naturally 
in  man  "  ?    Wh^  haye  we  accumulated  tests  of  proof,  elaborated 

Srinciples  of  eyidence,  drawn  up  theories  of  induction,  and  pro- 
uced  treatises-  on  logic  if  it  is  so  P  It  is  true  that  M.  Comte 
derided  logic.  He  whose  chief  glory  rests  on  his  method,  proyes 
his  method  to  haye  been  an  empirical  one  by  supplying  no  scieDce 
of  his  method,  and  by  treating  the  idea  of  studying  logic  as 
chimerical.  In  this 'he  was  consistent ;  for  logic,  howeyer  realistie 
the  foundations  on  which  we  rest  it  may  be,  implies  a  power  of 
reasoning,  laws  of  reasoning,  results  of  reasoning*  all  of  which 
transcend  sense  and  lead  to  science ;  and  yet  while  cooBistent  on 
that  ground,  he  was  inconsistent  in  another,  for  he  constructed  a 
logic  of  the  sciences  while  denying,  <tb  origine,  a  place  in  his 
system  to  lo^o.  To  attain  to  truth  we  need  clear,  distincty'and  con- 
nected thinking  ;  logic  instructs  and  guides  us  in  thinking  well ;  but 
in  doing  so  it  assumes  thought  as  thought,  and  as  applicable  to 
experience,  while  Positiyism  regards  thought  as  the  concrete  deposit 
of  experience.  That  system  asserts  a  law  of  classification  or'anrange- 
ment,  and  fixes  the  order  in  which  our  conceptions  pass  by  a  law  of 
filiation.  These  laws  and  this  order  imply  a  logic,  but  we  haye  no 
Cdmtean  logic  giyen.  We  have  a  suhjeoiive  synthesis  suggested* 
but  we  haye  no  demonstration  of  it  giyen;  and  yet "  demonstration,'* 
according  to  Positivism,  "  is  now  the  only  possible  basis  of  perma- 
nent bebef."  All  this  shows  that  the  positivist  does  not  trust  to 
"the  modes  of  reasoning  that  arise  naturally  in  man."  Had 
positivism  originated  in  modes  of  reasoning  arising  naturally  in 
man,  there  would  have  been  little  glory  in  the  discovery  and  amafl 
daim  to  commemoration  on  M.  Comte  s  part.    But  M.  Comte  saw 


IftWB  in  phenomeiui  which  were  not  attainable  through  trust  in  this 
senses  alone,  and  hence  he  is  himself  a  proof  that  the  modes  of 
xeasoning  that  arise  naturally  in  man  are  not  and  cannot  be  quite 
sufficient  for  him.  The  Bedufous  care,  too,  which  M.  Comte  incol- 
cstes  as  the  duty  of  the  spiritual  nower  in  regard  to  education* 
involTes  a  confession  of  distrust  of  the  modes  of  reasoning  that 
arise  naturally  in  man;  for  if  men  spontaneously  reasoned  on 
positiyist  principles,  an  education  in  these  principles  would  be  less 
unperatiye  in  proportion  to  the  naturalness  of  man's  tendencies 
towards  positiye  reasoning. 

But  we  object  chiefly  to  the  conditional  clause  "  if  he  only  lops 
oW  all  the  excrescences  of  speculation  and  reflection."  This  clause 
shows  that  there  are  grounds  of  trust  taken  by  men  other  than 
a^nse,  experience^  and  natural  reason,  or  wherefore  counsel  that 
they  should  be  shunned,  lopped  ofl*?  But  it  condemns  them, 
without  proof  giyen,  as  excrescences,  while  many,  at  least,  belieye 
that  they  are  the  natural  fruit  of  thought  ^  that  they  develope  and 
contain  the  highest  results  of  intellisence.  But  we  object  still 
farther  that  positivism  assumes  and  asks  us  to  admit  as  a  prelimi- 
naiT  to  the  in?estigation  a  postulate  which  closes  up  the  possibilities 
of  uill  and  fair  inquiry.  It  calls  upon  us  to  lay  aside  speculation 
and  reflection,  and  to  admit  that  phenomena  is  sJl  we  know.  '*  We 
are  required  to  stalce  the  whole  point  (of  positivism  or  intellectual- 
ism)  upon  an  issue,  the  granting  of  which  is  to  )rield  up  all  for 
which  we  are  contending."  It  is  as  if  we  were  invited  to  give  the 
question  the  fullest,  freest,  and  most  impartial  criticism  in  all  its 
elements  and  bearings  within  the  Comtean  circle  but  not  beyond 
it,  while  far  beyond  toat  lie  the  proofs  and  tests,  the  territories  of 
thought  of  which  we  wish  to  produce  and  furnish  evidence.  While 
we  do  not  grant  that, — 

"  Within  that  cirole  none  dare  walk  but  he," 

we  daixh  that  no  peiiiio  principii  shoidd  be  presented.  M.  Comte 
accepts  facts-^so  do  we ;  but  M.  Comte  will  admit  no  facta  except 
sensible  phenomena,  while  we  claim  speculation  and  reflection  as 
most  patent  and  undeniable  facts — as  facts  by  his  own  admission,  for 
ttieyare  phenomena  so  troublesome  that  he  desires  them  to  be  cast  out 
aliens  and  trampled  under  foot,  as  the  wild  grapes  of  metaphysic 


or  theology.  We  contend  that  speculation  is  a  fact  resultmg  in 
facts.  We  take  positivism  itself  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  speculation, 
and  if  we  are  to  lop  that  ofl*  positivism  becomes  self-destructive. 
We  affirm  that  reflection  is  a  fact  resulting  in  facts.  We  take  the 
laws  of  classification  and  flliation  as  results  of  reflection  on  the 
fkots  of  nature,  history,  and  man ;  and  if  these  are  to  be  lopped  ofl*, 
where  is  the  positivism  of  Positivism?  Can  we  have  anything 
positive  if  there  is  nothing  else  than  a  constant  flux  of  phenomena 
--an  onflow  only  of  seeming  P 

We  claim  for  speculation  and  reflection  a  place  in  science.  Their 
nhenomena  require  acknowledgment  and  elucidation,  and  these 
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neceBsitate  a  culture  of  metaDhysic,  theology,  and  morals.  Specu- 
latioD  cannot  be  restrained  by  any  decree  of  positiyigm,  for  there 
18  a  law  in  the  life  of  man  which  compels  specnlative  thought,  and 
Fositiyism  is  as  powerless  to  oheck  the  outgoings  thereof  as  tbe 
gossamer  of  autmnn  would  be  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  forth- 
nring  sun.  Eeflection  is  one  of  the  most  certain  facts  in  the  phe* 
nomenalism  of  thought ;  Fositiyism  must  crant  it  as  a  fact  and 
explain  its  contents.  Denial  is  not  disproof,  and  reflection  asserts 
its  own  existence  in  opposition  to  all  denial.  Now,  reflection  *'iM 
neyer  employed  except  upon  the  mind  and  its  contents.  We  cannot 
be  said  to  reflect  upon  any  external  object  except  in  so  far  as  thai 
object  has  been  preyiously  perceiyed  and  its  image  nas  become  part  of 
the  furniture  of  the  mind.  Hence  it  not  only  txtmsoends  experienee 
but  it  transcends  sense.  If  we  reclaim  speculation  and  refleotian 
from  the  limbo  of  absurdities  or  nonentities,  in  consequence  of 
their  phenomenal  actuality  and  psychical  yeracity,  we  necessitate  a 
psychology,  a  metaph^sic,  a  morality,  and  a  theology  on  whidi 
.reflection  and  sj^eoulation  are  known  for  ages  to  haye  been  engaged ; 
and  we  are  entitled  to  deny  to  positiyism  tiie  claim  it  makes  of 
being  the  complete  philosophy  of  all  phenomena,  tiie  perfect  and 
organic  whole  of  thought  in  which  all  existence  and  existents  are 
explained  as  integrants,  co-ordinated  by  demonstration  and  fitted 
for  spontaneousness. 

Fositiyism  takes  for  granted  that  the  entire  circle  of  debate- 
ability  has  been  and  must  be  abandoned.  The  "  outlyinff  agencies  " 
of  moral  sanctions,  theologicaldoctrines,  metaphysical  de&ctions,  are 
allcastout  of  thecircle  of  things  to  be  inyestigated,  and  we  are  quietly 
assured  that  they  are  not, — because  they  are  not  patent  to  sensible 
experience.  Yet  if  we  ask  to  what  sensible  experience  the  law  of 
eyolution  is  patent,  we  receiye  no  answer  but  that  it  is  a  fact ;  and 
if  we  enquire  to  what  sensible  experience  the  law  of  classification 
reyeals  itself,  we  get  the  same  reply.  Laws  are  not  phenomena ; 
they  are  inferences  from  phenomena,  and  in  fact  phenomena  ^em* 
selyes  are  inferences  from  conscious  experience.  Laws  are  not 
experiences,  they  are  seen  in  experiences,  eliminated  from  ex- 
periences, and  are  regarded  as  imposed  on  experiences;  they, 
therefore,  imply  sometning  other  and  beyond  experience.  G.  fi. 
Lewes  represents  Fositiyism  as  "  the  organization  of  the  scienoei 
into  a  philosopher."  But  a  philosophy  is  a  reasoned  arrangement 
of  truth,  wherein  the  why  of  antecedence  and  consequence  ia 
ostensibly  or  really  giyen ;  while  "  the  true  positiye  spirit  consiBti 
in  substituting  the  study  of  the  inyariable  laws  of  phenomena,  for 
that  of  the  so-called  causes,  whether  proximate  or  primary;  in  ^ 
word,  in  studying  the  how  instead  of  the  why"  That  is,  to  #dmtt 
that  positiyism  is  a  natural  history  of  sensible  experiences  and 
their  sequences,  but  at  the  same  time  to  abnegate  the  character  of 
a  philosophy. 

fositiyism  professes  to  proyide  unexceptionably  for  the  higheal 
well-being  of  humanity.    This  it  proposes  to  do  by  circumaorining 
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the  beliefs,  Mpirations,  enjoyments,  efforts,  thooghti,  soientifio 
inyestigatioDs  eren,  as  well  as  hopes,  within  tiie  limits  of  the 
positive,  the  knowable  and  the  attainable.  But  this,  we  apprehend, 
IB  a  mistake  at  the  outset ;  for  it  ai>siimes,  withoat  proof  given 
(mav  we  not  say  without  the  possibility  of  siUfficient  eridenoe  being 
proaucedP)  that  the  attainable,  the  knowable,  the  positive,  ate 
.already  not  only  determinable,  but  determined.  If  we  admit  that 
positivism  has  explored  evenr  region  of  the  possible,  and  brought 
thence  the  truth  of  things  ior  us ;  that  it  has  tested  every  e&vt 
capable  of  being  made  by  mankind,  both  in  the  present  and  in  all 
•coming  time,  and  has  discovered  "  the  bounds  that  it  canQot  pass;'* 
that  it  has  investigated  the  entire  ranf^e  of  space,  time,  thought, 
invention,  and  discovery,  endeavour,  desire,  despair,  enjoyment  and 
aorrow,  over  which  the  poweit  of  humanity  can  raa^  we  mav  also 
submit  to  the  restraints  it  imposes,  and  encircle  ourselves  wita  the 
effortless  fate  which  we  have  accepted  in  faith,  aa  a  faith,  but  in 
that  very  faith  we  have  disproved  this  Positivism  to  which  we 
devote  ourselves ;  for  we  have  not  ovlj  accepted  mythless  Positivism 
ma  our  myth,  but  b^  the  very  supposition  made  a  new  experiment 
regarding  the  attainable,  after  all  experiment,  we  do  not  say 
experience,  has  been  exhaosted. 

Phenomenology  is  not  philosophy.  An  object  or  fact,  at  it  is 
pereeioed  by  us,  ib  n  phenomenon.  Philosophy  endeavours  to 
translate  appearance  into  reality :  that  is,  to  cuscover  what  the 
thing  is  in  itself.  Neither  science  nor  phUosophv  contents  itself 
with  what  is  brought  before  or  into  contact  with  the  senses.  The 
truths  of  science  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  senses ;  its  principles 
and  laws  recede  farther  and  farther  from  the  region  of  sensation, 
as  each  science  is  developed,  until  discoveries  can  be  made  by 
mathematical  calculations,  which  quite  trandcend  the  possibilities  of 
sight.  Inference  is  the  act  and  art  of  drawing  the  unseen  trotJi 
from  things  seen.  Phenomena  are  effects  only,  "  they  are  not  our 
learning  they  are  our  ignorance."  Knowledge  only  begins  when 
we  pass  beyond  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  of  mind,  and 
endeavour  to  learn  what  they  mean  and  necessitate.  **  To  remain 
within  the  region  of  sense,  is  to  remain  in  ignorance.  I  know  not 
how  otherwise  to  define  it.  To  remain  within  the  region  of  sense 
ia  to  remain  within  that  region  where  impressions  are  miK^e  that 
ought  to  stimulate  and  rouse  the  faculties,  that  look  for  an  answer 
far  beyond  the  region  of  sense.*'* 

Comteism  proclaims  that"  we  know  nothing  except  phenomena,** 
but  it  immediately,  though  silently,  subsumes  the  addition  "  and 
all  that  they  imply,"  by  averring  that  *'  the  laws  of  phenomena  are 
all  we  know  respecting  them."  Are  then  phenomena  laws  P  Or 
9re  laws  not  rather  the  results  which  science  deduces  from 
phenomena  P 

It  is  quite  true*  we 'admit  it  sorrowfully,  that  we  are  such  alaves 

•  A.  J.  SootVs  ••  DiMOwsss,"  p.  »76. 
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to  the  tensationalphiloBophj,  that  we^  not  unfrequently  call  a  peno& 

«f  «iip0rior  intelligenee  a  wensibie  suui.    But  while  we  emyley  tUi 

term  we  ahjure  its  implicalxoB,  in  reafity,  by  the  fact  that  eoieatiBe 

dieoo^ery  it  a  oontiBvonB  preeees  of  tranaformiDg  the  aenflihle  iato 

llie  tiaaaoendeatal,  and  eonpelling  the  meat  poteet  impreaMoaa  of 

'tlie  eeaeei  to  eonfees  themselree  to  be  eneneoos,  mialeadiBg,  «ad 

mtrae.    Bren  now  the  transeendentil  idea  oi  fbree  hat  heeose 

the  kerfword  of  eeieaee ;  bnt  foroe  is  MijMv-piienomeaaL    It  a 

an  ntelleetual    oosception,  Bot   a   eenaibie    eKperienee— in   ili 

■meatifie  eenee ;  and  yet  the  most  realistie  of  the  ecteBoes,  merhaiam, 

•atBonomy,  and  eren  ehemittry,  are  interpreted  by  it» — and  li|{hl» 

be*!,  muoetiam,  rieetrieity,  Ac.,  have  it  aa  ^e  very  eore  of   ' 

aegot.    If  we  can  helicTe  our  senaea  only,  and  if  we  nmat  ree^ 

oaraehva  irithin  the  oirole  of -phenomenal  experienee,  we 

baniah  aeie^^  and  make  aenae  aupr#me.    Abetraction.mnat  be  dia> 

earil^  and  generalimition  be  blotted  from  the  list  of  allowable 

foraoa  of  thoaff^ht.    Induction  moat  gire  j4aoe  to  ennmeration  and 

appr^MDaion;  while  inference,  deduction,  and  previaion  mnat  be 

eaet  into  the  limbo  of  human  fblliea,  aa  the  lumber  of  the  aouL    If 

we  live  in  a  world  of  pheaomeiia,  of  mere  appeanmoee,  and  wm/L 

oonteat  ourselrea  with  our  lot,  what  need  can  there  be  for  attumyl 

ing  to  reach  reality  P — and  how  ia  Poaitiriam  poaaible  if   ' 

IB  all,  and  neither  law  nor  truth  ia  foand  in  or  beyond  themP 

Haa  not  acieoee  ever  affirmed  that  inviaibilitiea  aie  the 

reaHtieaP     Who  haa  aeen  motion,  or  anatomized    gravitadanF 

Who  haa  caught  eleetire  affinity  in  ita  oourae  from  chemieal  atom 

to  atom,  and  compeHed  it  to  vndei^o  the  acrutiny  of  the  aenaMf 

la  what  aubtle  network  of  aenaation  haa  foree  been  caught,  ad 

been  manileated  not  in  ila  effeefta  but  in  itaelf  P   Who  haa  matcnal- 

ised  it  ?<»and  to  what  aeaee  doea  it  immediately  rereal  itaelf  P  What 

pkemom€Ha  are  deacribed  in  theae  modem  worda  of  aeieitee,  ^  the 

eorr^ative  and  reciprocal  convertibility  of  all  forcea  "  P    And  vrbat 

ia  ita  miatmum  of  viaibility  or  of  prreeptible  aenaibility  P    We 

know  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  combine  to  form  water,  ia  tlm 

roer  widch  hdda  them  in  combination  a  phenomenal  element^  ar 
it  m^ely  an  imafpnation  P  If  the  farmer,  why  ia  it  not 
dttoible  when  analyaia  ia  madeP  if  the  latter,  how  doea  the 
peeition  of  water  c^me  about,  exiat,  conaiat,  and  peraiat,  until 
other  power  or  influence  ia  brought  into  play  to  effect  ita  decompom- 
tionf  There  ia  evidently  here  an  unaeen  eioment  which  ia  a  reu^» 
an  element  which  manifeata  itaelf  tn  phenomena,  but  not  as  a  nhaaa 
nenal  entity,  an  element  perceived  not  by  the  aenaea  but  oy  tiie 
intelleet, — an  element,  theiWbre,  which  tranacenda  phenomena,  amd 

'  yet  ia  aoieatiflc, — an  element  which  p&$iU  itaelf  beycmd  the  range «f 
f oaitaviam,  which  limita  itaelf  to  the  perceptible  by  aeaacand  abjuna 

'  aU  aupra-aeneational  elementa  aa  mytha  and  metaphyaicalnoaaeaaa. 
Ia  ta«orta&t7t/|y  of  antecedence  and  conaequence  all  that  etfuae  im- 

'  pHea  P  If  ao,  how  doea  it  happen  that  there  ia  any  diffionHy  in  aiDf^ing 
out  the  cauaatiye  agent  P  and  what  diatinguiafaea  cauaal  invaria- 
bility from  caaitfal'invafiabilHy  P  ia  'there  no*  means  of  influenioa— 
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no  wedlock-like  union  of  forces  and  co-efficients  P  Wken  we  haye 
noted  and  recorded  all  the  phenomena  of  antecedence  and  con- 
aeqnenee,  do  we  think  we  have  attained  to  a  scientific  comprehension 
of  things,  that  their  philosophy  is  evident  P  Are  we  contented  to 
accept  a  statement  of  fast,  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  cause? 
If  so,  all  science  must  he  the  history  of  revolution — not  evolution 
— *and  it  may  excite  exj^ectancy  hut  cannot  supply  previeion ;  for 
we  cannot  foresee  an  invariability  of  sequence  or  antecedence, 
which  is  not  established,  which  is  not  yet,  u  sense-experience  is  all 
we  can  know.  If  causative  invariability  exists  in  things,  it  must 
exist  because  of  a  power  in  thii^s  to  enter  into  this  relationship 
of  causative  effectiveness,  and  if  it  does  not  exist  in  things  but  in 
our  own  thoughts,  habits,  customs,  associations,  &c,  how  is  tho 
prevision  of  science  to  be  accounted  forP    Is  cause  a  projection 


ignifications  is  acRpted, 
is  still  an  unquestionable  fact  that  men  do  seek  onuses  in  nature,' 
and  that  causes  are  not  cnvisa^d  to  experience. 

J.  S.  Mill  points  out  that  "  M.  Comte  fails  to  perceive  the  real 
distinction  between  the  laws  of  succession  snd  co-existence,  which 
thinkers  of  a  different  school  call  laws  of  phenomena,  and  those  of 
what  they  call  the  action  of  causes,  the  former  exemplified  by  die 
succession  of  day  and  night — ^the*  latter  by  the  earth's  rotation 
which  produces  it.  The  succession  of  day  and  night  is  as  much  an 
invariaole  sequence,  as  the  alternate  exposure  of  opposite  sides 
of  the  earth  to  the  sun.  Yet  day  and  night  are  not  the  causes  of 
one  another ; — ^why  P  because  their  sequence,  though  invariable  in 
our  experience,  is  not  unconditionally  bo  ;  these  facts  only  succeed 
each  other,  provided  that  the  presence  and  absence  of  the  sun 
succeed  each  other,  and  if  this  alternation  were  to  cease,  we  might 
have  either  day  or  night  unfoUowed  by  each  other.  There  are 
tiins  two  kinds  of  uniformities  of  succession — the  one  unconditional, 
the  other  conditional  on  the  first  laws  of  causation,  and  other 
•accessions  dependent  on  these  laws.  All  ultimate  laws  are  laws  of 
causation."  *  *'  Causation,"  says  Prof.  A.  Bain, "  is  the  name  for  the 
total  productive  forces  of  the  world,  and,  as  these  are  comparatiyelj 
few  in  number,  but  wide  in  their  distribution,  and  often  disguised 
in  their  operation,  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  long  been  exercised  in 
detecting  the  hidden  similarities,"  which  reveal  them  to  the  mind 
as  causative  forces.  M.  Comte  must  be,  therefore,  in  error  when  he 
asserts  that  "  the  laws  of  phenomena  are  all  we  know  respecting 
them;  tneir  essential  nature,  and  their  ultimate  causes,  either 
efficient  or  final,  are  unknown  to  and  inscrutable  by  us." 

"  It  is  ^ood,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  '*  to  commit  the  beffinnings  of  all 

.mat  actions  to  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyes,  and  the  enda  to 

ttiavins  with  his  himdred  armn ;"  hut  Comte  avers  "  that  the  fiast 

aodal  need  of  Western  Europe  is  community  in  belief,  and  in 

hMU  of  life ;  and  this  must  be  based  upon  a  uniform  system  of 

•  J.  8.  Iftll*!  «  Augnite  Gdmte  and  Positivism,"  p.  58. 
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education  controlled  and  applied  bj  a  spiritual  power  that  shall 
l>e  accepted  by  all/'  and  that  "  ereiTthing  Doints  to  the  necesaitjr 
of  establiBliing  a  spiritual  i>ower,  as  the  sole  means  of  directing 
this  extension  and  systematic  reform  of  opinion  and  of  life,  with 
the  requisite  consistency  and  largeness  of  view,"  and  this  educatory 
dictatorship  will  exert  "an  influence  over  the  whole  course  of 
practical  lire,  whether  public  or  private."  Nations  professing  the 
same  faith,  and  sharing  in  the  same  education,  will  natnrally  accept 
the  same  intellectual  and  moral  directors."  So  that  all  human  life 
shall  be  systematically  trained  to  a  true  unity  of  effort,  aim,  desi^, 
and  duty.  We  by  no  means  consider  this  abandonment  of  in- 
dividuality,  this  aonegatiou  of  »elf.  this  doistrality  of  life,  an 
adyisable  thing ;  and  wc  are  stispicioufi  of  a  priesthood  regulatiye  of 
thought.  We  believe  that  the  noblebt  life  is  consistent  with  the 
iUlest  liberty,  <-nay,  that  the  fullest  liberty  is  necessn^  to  the 
nobles^ life.  We  speak  from  no  prejudice  against  socialistic  or 
.  communistic  schemes,  but  from  a  distinctly  thought-out  set  of  prin- 
ciples, on  which  we  base  our  opposition  to  the  sociology  of  Comte. 
"It  is,"  says  Gibbon,  sarcastically,  **  the  first  care  or  a  reformer 
to  preyent  any  future  reformation.  *  ^  Thus  the  benefactor  of  his 
race  almost  unconsciously  becomes  its  tyrant.  Knowing  that 
by  earnest,  honest,  and  /earless  exertion  of  his  powers  he  has 
attained  to  what  he  conceiyes  to  be  truth,  under  the  desire  of 
banishing  error,  he  seeks  to  stereotype  for  eyer  his  thoughts  upon 
human  me,  circumstance,  and  thought.  He  elaborates  his  scheme 
into  formuln  and  regulations,  prescribes  modes,  legislates  for 
obsexrances,  and,  not  content  with  dissemination,  insists  on  per- 
petustion.  From  this,  vice  of  reformers,  Comte  was  not  free.  He 
oould  not  endure  hesitant  discipleship,  nor  be  contented  with  an 
independent  adhesion.  One  by  one,  as  his  disciples  suggested, 
howcTcr  mildly  their  dissent  from  any  element  of  his  system, 
howeyer  full  their  assent  may  haye  been  to  his  general  principles 
and  their  implications  he  cast  them  off.  Thus  the  Positirist  Chief 
cast  aside  J.  S.  Mill  because  he  assumed  the  right  of  holding  yiews 
opposed  to  him.  So  he  threw  off  the  learned  and  able,  the  faith- 
ful and  enthusiastic,  Emile  Littr^;  so  did  he  excommunicate 
G^lestin  de  Bligni^es,  beoause  they  would  not  giye  to  the  entire 
details  of  his  scheme  "  that  unqualified  acceptance,"  which  alone,  it 
would  seem,  could  find  fayour  with  M.  Comte ;  and  so  he  treated 
**  eyery  other  person  who,  haying  gone  with  him  a  certain  length, 
refused  to  follow  him  to  the  end. 

*  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,*'  chap.  44. 

{To  he  coniinued,) 

Sot€io  AriieU  on •<  TJU  Worhe of  SammelBttiUg^  ^Sk^fMd.'' 
Our  attention  haa  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  aiticle  in  the  Wmi* 
mimgUr  StvUm^  October,  1829,  quoted  on  p.  2,  appears  in  the  authentioatad 
edition  of  «<Bxerciaea,  PoUtioal  and  othen  "  (1848),  by  Lieateoant-Oiloii^ 
(now  Qvneral)  T.  Ferronet  Thompson,  toI.  I.,  p.  152  s  and  hence  the  ^mm 
made  regarding  its  authora hip  is  prored  to  be  an  inoorreot  attribution  of 
the  opinion  of  that  ardent  jiolitician  to  our  foremoff  political  thinker. 
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^tligi0n* 


WOULD  THE  DISESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  lEIBH 
CHUECH  BE  INJUEI0U8  OB  BENEFICIAL  TO  PEO- 
TE8TANT  CHEISTIANITTP 

nrnrBzocra.— zx. 

"  That  the  Chnrch  of  Ireland  shonld  cease  to  exiat/'  though 
determined  and  resolred  npon  by  a  majoritr  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, we  think  would  be  inexpedient  ana  impolitic,  unwise  and 
uniust,  disadvantageous  to  the  cause  of  Protestant  Christianity, 
ana  to  the  progress  of  peace,  order,  and  religion  in  Ireland  and 
elsewhere. 

In  every  Government  of  Europe  some  oonneotion  subsists  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  Government ;  and  the  State  possesses 
some  guarantee  of  the  fidelity,  honesty,  and  patriotism  of  that 
large  TOdy  of  men  who  more  tnan  all  others  eome  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  spirits  of  their  oitiEens  and  influence  their  practical 
life.  Thus  there  is  a  power  of  control  in  their  hands  over  the  acts 
and  teachings  of  the  clergy,  which  in  some  form  or  another  seems 
to  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  society.  Over  the  Church  of 
Ireland  such  a  control  is  maintained,  and  so  long  as  a  Church  in 
Ireland  exists,  ^ere  is  a  certain  influence  and  power  in  behalf  of 
good  government,  true  piety,  and  sound  instruction  exerted  in 
each  parish  throughout  the  land.  But  the  priests  of  the  papacy 
owe  and  acknowledge  no  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  are  not  Dound 
by  any  fealty  to  the  institutions  of  the  countrjr.  They  are  on  the 
oontrwy  bound  by  the  most  solemn  obligations  and  the  most 
pressing  interests  to  an  absorbing  foreign  tyranny  to  a  state 
spiritufU  (so-called)  which  claims  rule  over  soul  and  body,  time  and 
eternity. 

These  clergy  are  entirel]^  free  from  obligations  to  the  Crown  and 
to  the  State,  and  are  entirely  bound  to  the  Boman  Pontificate. 
They  confess  no  allegiance  to,  they  profess  no  love  for  the  reigning 
dynasty;  and  the^  are  opposed  distinctly  to  the  terms  of  the 
tenure  of  the  British  throne.  They  are  hence  essentially,  at  the 
very  least  and  lowest,  unfavourable  to  the  Crown  as  a  Protestant 
one,  to  the  present  dynasty  as  a  Protestant  one,  to  the  present 
constitutions  of  the  realm,  which  is  a  Protestant  one,  and.  to  the 
present  Church  of  the  three  kingdoms  Ibecause  it  is  a  Protestant 
one.    They  are  therefore  opposed  to  the  conditions  of  things  which 
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eziBt  among  us  as  a  Protestant  state,  and  are  bound  br  their  faith* 
their  hierarchal  connection,  and  their  personal  as  well  as  ecdesi* 
astioal  interests  to  be  promoters  of  agitation  against  things  as  they 
are,  to  be  agents  in  favonr  of  papal  domination,  and  to  oe  averse 
to  the  honest  and  impartial  pursuit  of  truth,  investigation,  and 
controversy.  In  all  these  regards  they  find  themselves  check- 
mated by  the  Established  aiui<  emdoMied  Church  in  Ireland.  So 
long  as  the  Irish  Church  is  upheld  there  is  a  guarantee  for  ordtf 
ana  a  witness  for  another  state  oftinngs  in  each  parish.  Proteetant- 
Tfm  4ttd  tlM»  ^te  are  reipseited,  md  ^  iaterestaie^  two— <vder 
and  toJeration^aM  promded  for  bf  the  legal  eataUishment  of  a 
Protestant  clerg]rman,  over  whose  person,  proper^  and  poaition* 
the  State  throws  its  protecting  sfaieui  in  each  parish. 

Should  the  Lnsh  Chureb^  W  diaestablished  and  endowed,  the 
risks  to  which  Protestant  pastors  are  exposed-^deed  all  £ro- 
testants— would  be  immensely  increased.     The  Protestant  people 
abandoned  by  the  State,  would  find  themselves  exposed  to  greater 
difficulties  (i.)  in  maintaining  their  fkith  in.  the  face  of  a  majority  who 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  overthrow  of  that  Church  wai  a 
triumph  of  theirs ;  (ii.)  in  supporting  a  Brotestant  clergyman  to 
minister  to  their  spiritual  neces8itieai-Huy4.in  getting  one  to  sup- 
port in  the  midst  of  a  population  so  prone  to  exerciser  violence  for 
religion's  sake;  and(iii.)  in proierving  their  persons,  property,  and 
place  in  opposition  to  the  priests  and  people  of  those  clergy  wha 
could  only  obtain  fall  mastery  over  their  cateohumens  wkm  ihtj 
destroyed  all  individual  thinking,  and  all  independency  of.  action 
within  the   eircuit    of  their  respettive  parishes^     Thus  far  the 
interests,  of  reUgious  toleratioiv  and  of  true  Protestantism  ceuld 
not  fail  to  suffer;  for  we  know  that  intolerance  in  Bbman  CathoUoa 
is  religion,  is  duty :  because  the*  employment  of  angr  means  to  brii^ 
one  within  the  fcEld  of  the  Church  is  better  than  ibat  ^e  shouUL 
remain  beyond  the  pale  of  salvation.    We  aaj^  tbeut  thai  iSie  di»- 
establishment  and  aisendowment  of  the  Churoh  in  Ireland  wovid 
be  most  disastrous  in  its  effeoto^on  Phiteatantism  as  the  religions 
belief  of  many,  and  still  morer  of  B^iitantiam(.  aa  an  integul 
element  in  the  State. 

It  is  well  known  that  Bomaa  Catholicism  ereets  the  piaeat  into 
an  overseer,  in  manv  instances  a  tyrant  of  life.  That  t&is  priest- 
iiood  hold  in  control,  through  the  coiifMBianal,.the  whale  bulk  of 
their  communion.  It  ^na  fonns  »  seeret  society  of  a«far  mom 
fbrmidable  kind  than  any  organisation  of  conspirators— feiuan  er 
others— can  form.  The  Chimb  is  a  iumfederatuMi  having,  defixuta 
and  determined  aims,  one  of  ifhkh  ia  the  supremaoy  of  priailB 
overpersons.  Proteitoitism  if  ai  divided  empire ;  its  seatarianism, 
if  it  has  many  objectionable^  fbatwea^  otherwiae  ia  favourable  to 
TOuiry  and  certainty  of  oritimmi  of  o«e.  party  bjr  the  otber. 
B»noe  Caiiiolioism,  when  it.attain«  snpremaey  and'  ahuta  out 
mtioism,  is.  a  terrible  enemy*  to  ptogreet.  Mid  impBevemaat. 
Should  the  Irish  Church  be  disestoblished,  the  power  of  the  prieet 
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would  be  ioerMBedy  iha  frMdom  of  ike  people  would  be  leaaened ; 
but  beyond  all,  the  sense  of  a  wateltfal  fwlic  opinion  would  b» 
wilkwirawn,  and  the  full  evils  of  the  seorecj  in  wbieh  Bohi» 
dalighta  weokL  beeone  iaeritaUe.  Ffolesta&lisn  es  a  eonelaalr 
pEOtes^  a^^iasi  priesthood  is  eseentiallj  necessarj  to  keep  sUre  m 
sense  of  responsibility  to  public  opinion  in  the  priesthood  and  the 
people.  The  downfall  of  the  Church  would  be  almost  a  death- 
warrant  to  public  opinion  in  Ireland.  That  lost,  Protestantism 
wiBiild  lose  muoh,  and  all  thai  il  lost  Um  priesthood  would  gaia. 

It  ought  to  be  remenliered  that  this  ia  a  political,  not  a  religioua 
■Boviniia&t.  The  Feniana  did  not  ask  the  abolition  of  the  Churc]^ 
bst  the  depoaitioa  of  the  laadlord.  The  landlords  are  uawilli&g  to 
ga  ovwboard,  and  they  propose,  that  the  clerjcy  should  be  s^-- 
nanfieing  enough  to  waUc  the  plank  for  their  salvatioa.  The 
thing  ia  got  up  as  a  deooy,  and  tnough  it  were  acoompUshed  to* 
maiTOw  would  not  still  the  political  discontent  of  Ireland,  it  would 
oaiw  whet  the  edge  of  that  turbulencj  which  grows  with  what  it 
Ibeda  on.  The  orerwhebning  of  a  church,  the  upvootio^  of 
pnoehial  life,  deiuriving  of  the  oMans  of  the  ordinances  of  rehgioft 
aosaoy  people  in  order  that  the  proprietors  of  the  land  should 
SBneh  tbemeelfxis,  and  throw  the  poor  peasantry,  bound  hand  and 
Ibot,  into  the  power  of  the  papal  priesthood,— cau  in  no  way 
■Jgiiiiliyi  true  Pxoteetant  Ohriatianity.  Indeed,  nothing  in  tkio 
shape  of  dishonesty  can. 

"By  the  ab<^tion  of  the  Chnreh,  if  any  funds  are  set  free  the 
BOor  will  not  be  benefitted ;  either  the  landlord  will  gefe  it  aa  hia 
mmk  or  the  prieat  will  call  for  it,  as  relieved  from  the  pressure  of 
annlhor  priest  juat  thai  it  might  be  transferred  to  hinu  In  that 
way  it  ean  aoeompliah  no  possible  good ;  but  it  will  do  this  injury» 
it  will  sileBce  Proteotant  okuieh  bells,  abolish  Protestant  sabbaths» 
olsio  Protestantparaonatfes,  and  put  the  Protestant  poople  who  used 
to  be  nttnistered  to  in  holy  things,  at  the  bare  mercy  of  a  Eomanist 
priealhood  in  regard  to  the  rig^t  of  wosship  and  tiio  eonsolatioao 
of  religion. 

The Iri^Chiiroh  ianeither  a  tyranny  nor  anoaase;  it  ia  absolotelv 
iw|nired  as  a  protection  to  those  who  wish  to  worship  God  with 
1k»  freedom  wluoh  Protestantism  gives,  and  those  do  very  anoh 
miotaiko  the  matter  who  think  that  tne  withdrawal  of  the  Proteotant 
paotor  from  a  pariah  will  worh  no  woe.  It  will  leave  the  parish 
ipith  a  thinker  the  leas  in  it,  n  thinker  intorestod  in  the  defeneo  of 
pntootant  thoudit;  a  thinker  capable  of  deteoting,  denounoia& 
tad  defeating  Uio  tyranny  of  the  Bomish  priest,  while  hinMtf 
Bostained  finMi  the  ezeroiae  of  tyranny  hj  the  clever  eje  of  theprunt 
nt  home;  it  will  strike  with  the  inron  of  parochial  peneoution 
tkooo  who  ventuBoto  love  and  pniono  Protestant  worship,  audit  wiil 
nmmafy  the  prioolhood  of  aa  Mion  faith. 

Bwae  area  few  goaooBaagainstibedisendowiBont>anddisestablish» 
■wetolthalriahChnrflh^ooootnyintboBMdsiofapeoploofdisoiBiilar 
eroed.    These  are  not  arguments  for  the  retention  of  abuse8»  or 
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ihe  maiotenance  of  a  superfluity,  or  a  monopoly,  They  refer  to 
the  principle  of  free  diseuBsion  and  free  thought,  as  opposed  to  a 
tyrant  church  and  a  domineering  priesthood,  who  seHc  to  stifle 
personal  intellectual  life ;  and  who  are  agitating  for  this  abolition 
as  the  only  means  ayailsble  to  them  to  crush  notestantism  out  of 
Ireland,  and  secure  passiye  submission  to  the  Pope  and  hispriests. 

li.  S.  £. 

BBVBFICIAI.— IX. 

Thb  Irish  Church  is  at  present  a  subject  of  fteht  interest,  and  thi* 

Question  is  one  of  the  most  important  relatmg  to  it,  for  if  it  can 
e  shown  that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  would  be 
beneficial  to  Protestant  Christianity,  then  one  of  the  chief  argu- 
ments for  the  maintainance  of  that  monument  of  injustice  and  bad 
policy  will  be  defeated.  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  simply  and 
solely,  that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  would  be 
he^ficial  to  Protestant  Christianity ;  and  this  from  many  reasons. 
The  first  that  I  will  give  is,— that  if  the  Irish  Church  were  dis- 
established it  would  possess  a  larger  amount  of  freedom  than  it 
now  does,  and  consequently,  would  prosper  more  than  at  present* 
A  free  church  has  many  advantages  that  a  state  church  has  not: 
it  can  decide  its  own  doctrines,  make  any  refbrm  that  is  neoessary 
or  advisable,  choose  its  own  pastors,  and  rule  itself  in  every  detail ; 
whilst  a  state  church  is  obliged  to  leave  all  important  matters  to  be 
decided  by  government. 

I^ow  if  the  Irish  Church  were  separated  from  the  State,  it  would 
enjoy  all  these  advantages  and  reap  much  benefit  from  them.  How 
much  easier  and  better  it  is  for  a  church  to  decide  all  matters 
relative  to  its  own  government,  to  remove  evils  and  effect  improve* 
ments,  than  for  a  government  to  do  it ;  the  pondrous  engines  of 
State  power  are  hard  to  move  and  slow  to  produce  any  effect.  Nor 
has  a  government  that  interest  in  the  church  that  its  members 
ha^;  and  therefore  it  is  not  so  able,  so  quick,  nor  so  willing  to 
msiPe  reforms  as  the  members  of  the  Church  itself,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  its  affairs  and  believe  in  its  doctrines.  To  be  able 
to  choose  its  own  clergymen  is  a  great  advantage  which  the  Iri^ 
Church  would  possess  if  separated  from  the  State,  for  they,  when 
ehosen  by  the  churches  themselves,  are  far  more  likely  to  be  fit  to 
fill  their  sacred  office  than  if  chosen  by  the  State ;  and  if  from  aiiT 
reason  they  prove  unsuitable,  how  much  quicker  and  easier  a  chiuen 
can  remove  them  than  the  State ;  and,  in  fact^  if  the  Irish  Chureh 
were  separated  from  the  State  it  would  be  able  to  rule  itself  entirely,, 
and  this  would  prove  of  great  benefit  to  it ;  for  how  can  we  ezpeot 
a  government,  the  members  of  which  often  do  not  believe  in  it,  U> 
nue  a  church  so  well  as  its  own  members,  who,  of  course,  under- 
atand  and  believe  in  its  principles,  and  are  most  anxious  for  its 
welfare.  Hence  we  see  that  if  separated  from  the  State  the  Irish 
Church  would  prosper  more  for  the  freedom  that  it  would  enjoy. 
Another  reason  why  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Churoh 
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would  be  beneficial  to  Frotegtant  Christimiiity  is,  that  where  the 
ttiaintainanoe  of  any  ohnroh  depends  entirety  on  its  individual 
members  for  support  there  is  £ur  more  personal  seal  and  energy, 
which  all  must  admit^nds  greatly  to  the  well  being  of  any  church, 
than  when  it  is  supported  by  the  State,  and  this  necessarily  so,  for 
the  members  of  the  former  knowing  the  imperative  necessily  for 
such  individual  seal  and  effort,  if  they  would  have  their  church 
continue  to  prosper,  or  even  to  exist,  are  naturally  more  energetic 
than  the  latter,  who  know  that  their  church  is  supported  by  the 
State,  and  will  thus  be  maintained  whether  they  put  forth  any 
effort  or  not,  and  are  therefore  contented  to  leave  everything  to 
the  control  of  the  'State.  So  in  Ireland,  the  Ghurch  is  supported 
by  the  State,  and  therefore  does  not  put  forth  its  own  strength, 
but  leaves  its  maintainanoe  entirel^r  to  the  government,  and,  conse- 
quently, there  is  not  such  activity  in  the  Church  as  there  would  be 
if  it  supported  itself;  the  effect  of  disestablishment  would  be  that 
most  or  those  who  now  belong  to  the  Church  from  policy  or  pecu- 
niary motives  would  leave  it,  many  useless  incumbrances  would  be 
S)t  rid  of,  and  those  who  remainea  would  be  real,  earnest,  working 
hristians,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  Protestant  Church,  ana 
they  would  all  undoubtedly  rally  round  it  and  uphold  it,  and  thus 
the  Church,  thrown  on  its  own  resources,  would  necessarily  work 
for  its  own  support,  a  spirit  of  activity  and  zeal  would  pervade  it, 
its  members  would  be  stirred  up  to  personal  efforts  on  its  behidf, 
and  it  would  do  far  more  good  than  it  now  does,  and  be  much 
more  beneficiid  to*  Protestant  Christianity.  Facts  too  prove  that 
where  the  Protestuit  Church  is  left  to  its  own  resources,  and  is 
neither  supported  nor  controlled  by  the  State,  it  invariably 
prospers.  Take  the  United  States  as  an  example  of  tbis.  As  is 
well  xnown,  that  "  nation,  as  such,  makes  no  profession,  and  pro- 
vides no  funds  for  the  establishment  of  religion,"  but  "  in  no  part 
of  the  world  is  religion  more  universally  embraced  or  more  libendly 
supported;  and  a  survey  of  the  religious  statistics  of  the  last 
census  shows  a  lar^  proportion  of  the  population  as  church  mem- 
bers ;  while  the  buildings  consecrated  to  worship,  although  not  so 
costly  and  magnificent  as  those  of  the  Old  World,  are  fully  as 
numerous  in  proportion  to  population.  Though  unaided  by  forced 
taxation,  churches  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic,  not  only  in  the 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  but  m  the  very  wilderness."  *  Accord- 
ing to  sttttistics  in  1862,  there  are  60,000  Protestant  churches  in 
America,  which  is  about  equal  to  one  for  every  560  persons.  This 
is  all  the  result  of  voluntaiy  effort,  not  one  church  receives  support 
from  the  government,  and  yet  we  see  Christianity  prospers,  proving 
that  State  support  is  not,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  essentifu 
to  the  prosperity  of  reliffion. 

Of  oourse,  if  the  Irish  Church  were  disestablished,  all  grants  to 
other  religious  bodies  would  also  be  withdrawn ;  the  annual  allow- 
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I0k  Maynooth  GaUflV9»  would  eease^  tad  tJu»  wwild  b# 
adrantoge  wbicJi  would  leraU  from  the  Mj^Mfttioa  of  tiio  Gkuok 
front  tke  Siato  u  Irelaod.    Ai  ppotont  tlfc»  igpymrMa— t,  whiek  ipio- 
leMe»  to  bo  ondeavoaring  to  ooinrerb  Bonon  GoihoUos  to  Fsoieat* 
aiituBi»  ift  at  tho  Muna  timo  suf^portuig  Bonum  CatbeliaioA^  iiko  a 
femmX  trying  to  Btanro  out  a  mriaoai,  but  at  tho  tamo  tiiiio  aond- 
lag  ia  proTiaiona  to  oftable  it  to  Aold  out  agaiaat  Ubu    Wkat  oam  bo 
a  greater  aaoaaly  than  tbisP  wbicb  ia  ono-  of  tbo  reaidia  of  oiidoa> 
Toarifl^f  to  matiitaiii  tfae  Slate  Cbiuck  in,  Ireland ;  but  yot  uitfl 
that  Gburidi  ia  dtacataWthod  it  muat  ooatinaep  or  «t  loaat  it  would 
be  Tory  unadriaablo  if  not  imposaiblo  to  withdraw  it.    Thoao  who 
opfoao  the  diaeatabUahnest  of  tho  Irish  State  Chureh,  beeaaao  thej 
oooaider  it  woold  bo  iiijiirioiiB  to  Proteataat  ChaialMiiity»  that 
Boman  Catholiciam  would  immediately  get  the  aaaoDdaiUv  and  that 
the  FroAeetaat  CShmroh  ia  Ireland  could  hardly  esiit  wore  it  not 
eoaaeeted  with  the  Stat^  appear  to  me  to  bo  uiuff  cme  of  the  wofal 
a^giBBMata  that  they  ootilo,  for  thoy  either  imply  that  there  ase 
many  who  at  preaeat  beloog  to  tho  ioBtk  Proteataat  Chuxohaiaiiply 
beeauao  it  ia  »  State  Ghurdiy  and  that  aa  oooii  aa  State  aapoort  ia 
wi^dsawn  they  will  immedkatoly  deaevt  it ;  or  eliew  that  Koiaaa 
Catholieism;  poaaeaaea  each  extiaordiaary  attiaetioiia»  that  if  omJtf 
placed  OB  an  equal  footing  with  Ptoteetaatiam,  it  would  immodi»' 
alaly  eoarert  the  minoattf  of  the  yeoo^  who  are  now  Proteataata 
and.  moke  them  Bobmb  Catholica*    If  tho  former  ia  tho  eaao^  if 
many  do  beloag  to  the  Proteatant  Chareh  only  becooao  it  iaa  State 
Chaaah,  that  ia  an  aigoment  for  the  withdnwnL  rather  thaafar  tho 
oenkHMiataon  of  State  anpport ;  thoao  who  belong  to  that  Ghaioh 
from  iuah  motiTea  aro  no  real  benefit  to  it;  they  oaanoi  bo  tme 
£ioteatanta»  and  the  Chareh  woald  iiouriah  bettor  withoat  thoM.; 
if  tho  latter  ia  tho  eaaa,  if  all  tho  paoplo  woidd  beoomo.  Soman 
OitholicB  were  it  not  that  the  Chareh  waa  aupported  by  tho  Stato» 
tiboi  bgr  all  meaoa  withdraw  State  support ;  a  Chnroh  tnatdoea  not 
aoaaeao  aufficieat  mcBit  of  ita  own  to  coBMnead  it  to  tho  heacta  of 
nor  people  aurelv  ia  not  wovthy  of  tho  anpyort  of  tho  Slate  ;.  bat 
mhero  is  the  faith  in  their  own  religion  of  tfio  peofcaaed  aappoatara 
of  Pfioteataatiam  who*  think  that  it  ia  not  moo  than  a  match  for 
any  aneh  error  aaBomaa  Catholioiam,  without  cueh  artifioialaQ|iipoct 
aa  that  deriyed  from  the  fitatcP    Cannot  tho  Pbeteataai Ghnek 
mdat  without  beia^  a  StatoChurohP    Surdyit  ponanaiia  aaftriiaat 
intrinsio  worth  entirely  i^Murt  foon  Statoaupaart  to  caal^  it  tofiight 
withBomaa  Gatholioiam  oa  even  gionn&wiuMmt  foav  for  tha  reaolt. 
Tboaa  wha  really  boliera  in  tho  Proteataat.  faith  hava  aa  aanoit  to 
foar  aach  a  re«di  aa  thia$  all  tiao  Protcatanta  natt  raaaaia  ao^ 
whether  the  Church  is  separated  from  tho  Stata  or  nct»  and  tha 
Ghanh  wiU  certaUy  not  bo  weahascd  by  ita  dtaMtahlishmant. 
Sfooi  moahcia  of  tko  BpHoopaliaa  Ghardk  admit  tkia»   ikn  ama* 
nent  di?ine,  the  Bishop  of  Bipon,  has  expressed  his  opinion  that 
Proteatantiaar  weald,  not  botmocod  ty;thaaeaatatww{..iadood,  ho 
haa  giren  an  excellent  reaaon  for  the  diseatablishment  of  tho  Iiiak 
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GbuToli.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Irish  Churoh 
MiBiions  on  the  20th  of  April,  1S68,  this  prelate  said : — "  Let  them 
(that  i0,tha  lihaMd  part}')^  Tiolate  thft  Act  efllnianjlet  tbedb  oall  upon 
the  Qneen  to  riolate  her  coronation  oath,  and  let  the  Church  be  dis- 
endowed and  diseatablitlMd,  Hid  if  tfadS'ime-dene  she  would  attract 
to  hecsalf  the  sympathy  of  the  Church  of  England,  mnd  by  aucfa  an 
age&<9  aa  this  oooiety— which  would  become  more  than,  ever  neees^ 
HKj — the  truth  of  Gkxi  would  be  more  and  mors  dij^iiaed  through 
the  lengtii  a^d  breadth  of  the  land»  and  many  TahiaWaoula  would 
he  brought  to  know  the  truth." 

Undoubtedly  the  Protestant  State  Church  in  Ireland  was  intended 
toeonTcrt  the  JBUmian  Catholics ;  for  some  oentories  it  has  professedly 
been  endeavouring  to  fulfil  that  intention,  but  we  all  know  that  it  baa 
failed  to  aeoempliui  it^  nor  will  it  e^er  do  ao  whilst  it  oontinuea  to  be 
oonneoted  with  the  State  f  in  fact,  inatead  of  aiding  the  cause  of 
Christianity  in  Ireland  the  State  Church  haa  hindered  and  does 
hinder  the  prog;ress  of  Protestantism ;  for  not  only  has  it  failed  to 
CMMiTert  tfafr^EComan  Catholics,  but  it  has  made  them  more  iatenaelj 
Xomanist  than  ever ;  they  look  upon  the  Protestant  State  Church  as 
ar great  injuatise  and  as  an  insult;  they  see  these  who  belong  to  it 
wore  iaTOured  than  themsel?es,  and  they  know  that  it  has  b^n  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  unhappy  disturbances  in  their  country :  is  ii 
Aurprisin^,.  then,  that  tbey  oislike  the  Protestant  Ckarch?  The 
yer;  position  of  that  Church  is  a  hindrance  to  its  prosperity  i 
fbrcea  upon  a  people  nine-tenths  of  which  are  yery  ayexse  to  it»  but 
jet  are  to  a  certam  extent  made  to  support  it ;  yiew«d  by  them  as 
a  badge  of  conqfuest  and  typ^snny,  how  can  it  prosper  in  its  present 
poaitionF  The  TOopKa  dislike  it  from  tha  yery  fact  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  state ;  but  remove  State  support,  placa  it  on  an 
equality  with  other  reHgious  creeda  (by  "  levelling  downwards " 
and  not  upwarda,.  as  some  would  have  it),  and  then  the  Boman 
Catholica  ^xns^  cease  to  regard  it  as  an  iajuatLoe ;  it  can  no  longer 
'be  the  cause  of  bloodshed  and  disturbance,  aa  evei^one  kaowa  it 
has  been  in  times  past ;  tiben  the  animoeity  to  Proteatanliam  which 
at  present  exiata  will,  in  a  ffreat  meaaure  be  removed,,  and  thna  the 
Irish.  Protestant  Ghnzch  will  haive  a  far  better  proqpeet  of  sueesaa 
than  it  now  has  amongst  the  yast  bulk  of  the  populatioo. 

Let«  than,  the  Inah  Church  be  diaestaUiahea,  and  when  all  hin- 
-drances  to  its  urosperity  are  removed,  when  ik  ia  placed  on  an 
equality  with  all  other  religjioua  ereeday  unlettered  by  State  oon- 
tn»l,j>mectly  free  aa  to  ita  own  goyemm«nt»  no  loDg#r  disliked  by 
the  JEoman.  Catholics  on  account  of  ita  cenneotion  with  the  State, 
and  aMrred  up  to  aanirit  of  activity  bv  ita  ownaituation,  it  will  be 
'fi»  more  vigoroua  wan  it  eyer  has  been,  will  be  in  a  far  better 
peaition  for  doing  good»  wiU.  leociye  much  morw  a^pathgF  aad 
aupport  from  external  sources,  and  wifl,  in  shorty  pcoi^er  ail  the 
more  for  its  separatioxkfcom  the  Statof  and  thna  the  dueatablishaeni 
of  the  Irish  Cnureh  would  be  beneficial  to  Protestant  Christianilf  • 

Onoaanra. 
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CAN  THE  GOSPELS  BE  HABMONIZEDF 

▲YFIBlCiLTXYB  ABTIOLB. — ^X. 

Wb  may,  I  think,  ooneratnlate  otmielyea  on  the  subject  of  tli0 
present  controrers^.  All  most  admit  that  if  regarded  only  from  m, 
uterary  point  of  view  it  is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  and  we  should 
all  equally  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  subject  which  can  be 
discoBsed  with  deliberation,  and  without  inducing  a  single  spark  of 
acrimony. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  endearour  to  ascertain  what  Ilia 
Gospels  purport  to  be  as  a  whole. 

They  contain  and  record  the  history  of  the  birth,  life,  actionB» 
death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ ;  or« 
in  other  words,  are  a  rerelation  of  the  grace  of  Grod  to  fallen  maa» 
through  a  mediator,  including  the  character  and  teachings  of  that 
mediator  with  the  whole  scneme  of  salvation  as  made  pbua  bj 
Christ. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Gh)spels  may  be  regarded  as  a  wbola 
from  two  points  of  yiew-^viz.,  as  a  narration  of  facts,  and  aa  aa 
annunciation  of  doctrines. 

To  prore  that  they  harmonize,  it  will  not  be  at  all  necessary  to  Aow 
that  each  Gh>B]^l  relates  the  same  facts  and  announces  the  same 
doctrines,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  where  the  sama 
erent  is  narrated  in  each,  it  is  identical  in  substance,  and  ihat 
where  the  same  doctrine  is  announced  its  teaching  is  the  same. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  four  authors  writing  independently  of 
each  other,  at  dinerent  times  and  in  different  places,  and  possibly 
although  from  the  same  motive  yet  with  different  objects,  notwitii« 
standing  their  haying  the  same  topic  for  a  theme,  could  perform 
their  work  in  the  same  words,  or  in  the  same  order  or  manner. 
Indeed  were  the  coincidences  of  the  Gospels  so  exact,  it  would  go 
far  to  cast  a  suspicion  on  their  genuineness. 

Here,  then,  the  question  presents  itself.  What  is  meant  by  tiia 
harmonizing  of  the  €k)spels  r  And  to  this  I  venture  to  reply  that  it 
signifies  ^e  setting  forth  of  their  agreement  with  themselves,  and 
the  just  adaptation  of  each  to  the  other  in  such  a  manner  as  Id  form 
a  consistent  whole. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  advisable  at  the  outset  to  ascertain  what  is 
the  nature  and  character  of  each  Gospel,  as,  of  course,  if  of  two 
Gospels,  the  nature  and  Character  of  each  be  different,  alUiongh 
each  be  true,  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  they  will  coincide,  e^.9 
without  alleging  that  it  is  so,  let  us  suppose  for  the  moment,  tnat 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  a  narration  01  facts,  while  that  according: 
to  John  contains  simply  the  sermons  of  Christ,  it  could  not  <? 
course  be  contended  tnat  thiese  two  should  assimilate  with  eadi 
other. 
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The  Gospel  of  Matthew  announcei  itielf  aa  **  The  Book  of  tli0 

feneration  of  Jeina  Chriat,  the  Bon  of  Dayid,  the  son  of  Abraham." 
t  oootaina  a  history  of  the  life  of  Christ,  recounts  some  of  His 
lennons,  many  of  His  miracles  and  sermonsi  announces  His  doctrines* 
and  concludes  also  with  His  condemnation,  death,  and  resurrection. 
Bat  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  gives  no  account  of  His  early  life, 
eommencing  as  Matthew's  gospel  does  with  His  baptism  by  John. 

The  Gospel  of  Luke  seems  in  many  respects  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete of  all.  The  writer's  own  preface  to  it  is  a  remarkable  one  (the 
italics  are  my  own).  "  Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to 
set  forth  in  order  a  declaration  of  those  things  whidi  are  most 
anrehr  beliered  among  us,  even  as  they  deliyered  them  unto  ««, 
wkieh  from  the  heginning  were  egetoitneeeee  and  ministers  of  the 
word ;  it  seemed  good  to  me  also,  having  had  perfect  undenianding 
tjfall  ihinge  from  the  very  first,  to  write  unto  thee  in  order  most 
exceUent  Theophilus,  that  thou  mijj^htest  know  the  certainty  of 
those  things  wherein  thou  hast  been  mstructed." 

This  Gkwpel  contains  a  history  of  the  birth  of  John  and  the  birth 
of  Ohrist,  of  the  preaching  of  John  and  the  preaching  of  Christ,  the 
genealegy  of  Chnst,  His  doctrines,  miracles,  and  parables,  and  like 
llie  preceding  books,  concludes  with  an  aeoount  of  His  death  and 
leanrreotioB* 

In  the  Introduction  of  his  Exposition  of  the  Gxwpel  of  John,  Dr. 
Gill  says, — "  Clement  calls  this  Gospel  of  John  a  spiritual  Ghspei^ 
as  indeed  it  is ;  consisting  of  the  spiritual  disoonrses  of  our  Lord, 
on  Tarious  occasions,  both  at  the  beginning  and  in  the  course  of 
His  ministry,  and  especially  a  little  before  His  sufferings  and  death ; 
and  the  same  writer  observes,  that  John,  the  last  of  the  evangelists, 
eonaidering  that  in  the'other  Gospels  were  declared  the  same  things 
relating  to  the  body  of  Christ — tnat  is,  to  Him  as  He  was  after  the 
fleah;  and  His  genealogy  and  birth  as  man ;  to  what  was  done  to 
Him  or  by  Him  in  His  infancy  to  His  baptism,  temptation,  jour- 
neys, &c.,  at  the  request  of  His  familiar  friends  and  moved  by  the 
spirit  of  God,  composed  this  Gospel.  Moreover,  it  is  observed  by 
aone«  that  the  other  three  evangelists  only  recorded  what  was  done 
by  Christ,  in  one  vear  after  John  the  Baptist  was  cast  into  prisoi^ 
aa  appears  from  Matt.  iv.  12,  Mark  i.  14,  Luke  iii.  20,  wherefore 
John,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  friends,  put  these  things  into  his  Gospel, 
which  were  done  or  said  by  Chnst,  before  Jcmn  was  cast  into 
jorison." 

I  have  already  intimated  that  the  Gospels  harmonise  in  two 
ways— -via.,  (1)  in  the  facts  which  each  relates ;  (2)  in  the  doctrines 
which  each  preaches,  and  I  now  proceed  to  point  out  in  the  first 
place  the  harmony  of  facts  which  exists  between  them. 

Taking  up  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  we  find  that  that  book  eom- 
mences  with  declaring  the  geneslo^ir  of  Christ,  or  rather  with  tracing 
the  line  of  descent  ot  Joseph,  the  nnaband  of  Mary,  the  mother  et 
Chriat ;  but  as  this  book  is  the  only  one  which  gives  the  paternal 
genealogy  of  Christ,  and  there  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  dispute  on 
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tlie  point,  I  ptM  on  to  endeaTOor  to  delineate  the  hnnnauj  which 
eadsts  on  other  points. 

Let  as,  in  the  fint  phoe  mo  the  aeooiuit  which  Matthew  gmv  f£ 
tfie  birth  of  the  JSkTioiir.  Commenoing  at  Hm  18th  Terae  «f  the 
firet  chapter  of  that  Goepel,  we  find  the  folhming  woeds : — 

^  Now  the  birth  of  JesoB  Christ  was  on  this  wise :  When  as  Hii 
mother  Mary  was  espoused  to  Joseph,  before  they  came  tqgethac. 
she  was  found  with  ctuld  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

*'  Then  Joseph  her  husband,  being  a  just  man,  and  not  wilfiag 
to  make  her  a  publiok  example,  was  xninded  to  put  her  awKf 
pririly. 

"  But  while  he  thoiuht  on  these  things,  behold,  the  angel  of  the 
Iiord  app^Hured  unto  him  in  a  dream,  saying,  Josepht  thorn  aon  ni 
Darid,  fear  not  to  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife ;  for  that  which  is 
eonoeired  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  And  she  shall  bring  forbh  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call  Hia  nana 
Jssvs :  for  He  shall  sare  His  people  from  their  sins." 

Mark  has  no  aoooant  of  the  birth  of  Chzist»  as  his  hiatocj  eom- 
mencee  from  a  later  date ;  but  in  the  1st  chapter  of  Lake  and  in 
20th  verse,  we  have  the  following : — 

'*  And  in  the  sixth  month  the  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  frooi  GM 
unto  a  city  of  Galilee,  named  Nazaroth,  to  a  virffin  espoused  te  m 
man  whose  name  was  Joseph,  of  the  house  of  Dand;  and  the 
Tirgin's  name  was  Mary. 

**  And  the  angel  came  in  unto  her,  and  said.  Hail,  thou  tbsit  sKt 
highly  farored,  the  Lord  is  with  thee :  blessed  art  tbon  ansoag 
women.    •    •    • 

**  And,  behold,  thou  shalt  oonoeiTe  in  thy  womb,  and  bring  feiih 
a  son,  and  shslt  call  his  name  Jnsus." 

John  gives  no  description  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  the  naisr 
ean  trace  the  perfect  analogy  which  exists  between  the  desuripSiw 
given  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  the  virgin's  name,  her  hasMBdls 
name,  his  descent  from  the  royal  house,  and  the  name  by  which  Ite 
child  was  to  be  called. 

Mat^ew  details  as  well  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptiafti  and  in 
recounting  his  mission,  he  says^— > 

**  In  those  days  oame  John  the  Baptist,  preaching  in  the  wfldw 
ness  of  Judna,  and  saying "  faad  to  the  effect  and  aim  of  his 
preaching  and  office,  as  related  oy  each  evangelist,  let  me  cdUi  pi^ 
ticular  attention),  "Bepent  ye:  '  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  ai 
hand.' 

*'  For  this  is  He  that  was  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Saaias/avfiny. 
The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  wi^  ck 
the  Lord,  make  His  patha  stnught.    .    •    . 

But  when  he  (John)  "  saw  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadinaeea 
come  to  his  baptism,  he  said  unto  them,  O  generation  of  vipsH^ 
who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  comeP 

*'  Bring  forth  firuits  meet  for  repentanoe :  and  think  not  to  sqr 
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within  jonnelTes,  we  haye  Abraham  to  oar  father ;  for  I  laj  unto 
javL,  ihtkt  God  is  aUe  of  tiieee  ttonee  to  raiae  up  children  vnta 
Abraham.  And  now  also  the  ax  is  laid  nnto  the  root  of  tiie  tjpgai 
therefore,  erer^  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good  frait  m  hewn 
down  and  east  into  the  fire. 

"  I  indeed  baptise  yon  with  water  nnto  repentance :  bnt  He  that 
eometii  after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whoae  ahoea  I  am  not  w«rt^ 
to  bear ;  He  ahall  baptize  yon  with  the  Holy  G-hoet  and  with  fire: 
whoae  fan  ia  in  Hia  hand,  and  He  will  thorooghly  purse  Hia  floor, 
and  gather  His  wheat  into  the  gamer,  bnt  fie  will  burn  up  tiif 
ehaff  with  nnqnencbable  fire. 

**  Then  eometh  Jeana  from  Galilee  to  Jordan  onto  Jotm  to  be 
baptised  of  him. 

"  Bnt  John  forbad  Him  saying,  I  have  need  to  be  baptiaed  of 
thee,  and  oomest  thon  to  me  P 

**  And  Jeans  answering,  said  nnto  him.  Suffer  it  to  be  ao  now,  to 
ibna  it  becometh  na  to  fulfil  all  righteousness,  then  he  suffered 
Him. 

**  And  Jeaua,  when  He  was  baptized,  weht  op  straightway  ^ut  of 
the  water :  and  lo,  the  heayens  were  opened  unto  Him,  and  Ha 
saw  the  spirit  of  Qod  descending  like  a  dore,  and  lighting  upon 
Him :  and  lo,  a  Toiee  from  heaven  aaying,  Thia  ia  my  beloTed  Son*  ia 
whom  I  am  well  pleaaed." 

After  giving  tnis  account  of  the  baptiam  of  Christ  by  John, 
Matthew  then  proceeds  to  narrate  the  forty  days  temptation  of 
Christ  in  the  wilderness. 

The  exactitude  with  which  Mark  harmonisea  with  Matthew  tm 
Ihia  point  is  surprising.    He  says : 

*'  As  it  is  written  in  the  prophets.  Behold  I  send  my  mesaenger 
before  thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  thr  way  before  thee. 

*'  The  voice  of  one  crying  m  the  wilaemeas.  Prepare  ye  the  mf 
of  the  Lord,  make  Hia  paths  straight.  John  dia  baptise  in  iae 
wildemeaa,  and  preach  the  baptiam  of  repentance  for  the  remiasum 
of  aina. 

**  And  there  went  out  unto  him  all  the  land  of  Judaa,  and  they  of 
Jemaalem,  and  were  all  baptised  of  him  in  the  river  of  Jordan,  eoB- 
fesaing  their  sins.    .    .    . 

^' And  (John)  preached  saying,  'There  eometh  one  mightier  than 
I  after  me,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  stoop 
down  and  unloose.'  I  indeed  have  baptised  you  with  water,  bat 
He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

*'And  it  came  to  paaa  in  thoae  di^,  that  Jesna  eame  fiom 
Nazareth  of  Gdilee,  and  was  baptised  of  John  in  Jordan. 

**And  atraightwav  coming  np  out  of  the  water,  He  acir  tiie 
heavens  opened,  andi  the  Spirit  like  a  dove  descending  upon  Hims 
and  there  came  a  voice  from  heaven  saying,  Thou  art  my  beloved 
Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleaaed." 

And  Mark  then  goes  on  to  relate  the  temptation.  Luke  relfltei 
the  same  facta  in  a  somewhat  different  manner,  but  their  aubatanoa 
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is  tbe  same,  and  for  the  reader's  aatiBfaoiioa  I  quote  portions  of 
Ids  aooomit. 

"  The  word  of  God  came  onto  John  the  son  of  Zaoharias  in  the 
wilderness. 

"And  he  came  into  all  the  country  about  Jordan  preaching 
tiie  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins;  as  it  ii 
written  in  the  book  of  the  words  of  Esaias  the  prophet,  saying. 
The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
^e  Lord,  make  His  paths  straight. 

"  Every  valley  shall  be  filled,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shtll 
be  brought  low,  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the 
rough  ways  shall  be  made  smooth;  and  all  flesh  snail  see  the 
salvation  of  God.    ... 

*'  And  as  the  people  were  in  expectation,  and  all  men  mused  in 
thej^  hearts  of  John,  whether  he  were  the  Christ  or  not ;  John 
answered,  saying  unto  them  all,  I  indeed  baptise  you  with  water, 
'  but  one  mightier  than  I  cometh,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  sm 
not  worthy  to  unloose '  i  He  shall  baptize  vou  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  nre :  whose  fan  is  in  His  hand,  and  He  will  throughly 
purge  His  floor,  and  will  gather  the  wheat  into  His  garner,  bat  the 
ohan  He  will  burn  with  fire  unquenchable.    ... 

*'  Now  when  all  the  people  w  ere  baptized,  it  came  to  pass  that 
Jesus  also  being  baptised,  and  praying,  '  the  heaven  was  opened, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  <iescended  m  a  bodily  shape  like  a  dove  upon 
Him,  and  a  voice  came  from  heaven,  which  said.  Thou  art  my  be* 
loved  Son,  in  thee  I  am  well  pleased.' " 

Luke  then  likewise  narrates  the  temptation  of  Christ  in  the 
w^demess. 

John's  Grospel  assimilates  in  every  particular.  This  evangelist 
says: 

' .  **  He  (John  the  Baptist)  said  (this  was  in  reply  to  the  interroga* 
4ton  of  the  multitude)  I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder* 
ness.  Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  said  the  prophet 
Ssaias.  And  they  which  were  sent  were  of  the  Pharisees.  And 
.ifaey  asked  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Why  baptizest  thou  then,  if 
thou  be  not  that  Christ,  nor  Elias,  neither  that  prophet  P 
'  '*  John  answered  them,  saying,  I  baptize  with  water, '  but  there 
'SUndeth  one  among  you,  whom  ye  know  not,  he  it  is  who  coming 
ttfter  me  is  preferred  before  me,  whose  shoe's  latchet  I  am  not 
worthy  to  unloose.'    ... 

'-•  *'  And  John  bare  record,  saying,  '  I  saw  the  Spirit  descending 
from  heaven  liko  a  dove,  and  it  abode  upon  him.'  And  I  knew  Him 
nbt :  but  He  that  sent  me  to  baptize  witn  water,  the  same  said  unto 
ne.  Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending  and  remain- 
ing on  Hiiti,  the  same  is  Ho  wliicli  baptizethwith  the  Holy  Ghost." 

It  would  occupy  too  much  time  and  apace  to  go  through  the 
sBftiiy  miracles  and  parables  of  Clirist  to  indicate  which  evangelists 
narrato  the  sam«.    A  few  niu;)t  ihurcfore  sufllce. 

The  first  1  notice  is  the  cleansing  of  the  leper.    Of  this  nurade 
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Matthew  says,  "  And,  behold,  there  came  a  leper,  and  worshipped 
Him, '  Lord,  if  thon  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean.  And  tfeitif 
put  forth  His  hand  and  touched  him,  sajins,  I  will :  be  thou  dean. 
And  immediately  his  leprosy  was  cleansed. 

*'  And  Jesus  ssith  onto  him.  See  thoa  tell  no  man ;  but  go  thj 
waj,  shew  thyself  to  the  priest,  and  offer  the  gift  that  Moaes 
commanded,  for  a  testimony  unto  them." 

Mark  says,  "  And  .there  came  a  leper  to  Him,  beseeching  Himt 
and  kneeling  down  to  Him,  and  saymg  unto  Him, '  If  thou  wilt. 
Hum  canst  make  me  dean.' 

*'  And  Jesus,  moyed  with  compassion, '  put  forth  His  hand  and 
touched  him,  and  saith  unto  him,  I  will :  be  thou  dean.' 

*'  And  as  soon  as  He  had  spoken,  '  immediately  the  leprosy  de- 
parted from  him,  and  he  was  deansed.' 

"  And  He  straitly  charged  him,  and  forthwith  sent  him  away, 
and  saith  unto  him.  See  thou  say  nothing  to  any  man :  but  go  thy 
way,  shew  thyself  to  the  priest,  and  offer  for  thy  cleansing  those 
things  which  Moses  commanded,  for  a  testimony  unto  them." 

Luke  describes  the  same  mirade  thus :  "Ana  it  came  to  pass, 
when  he  was  in  a  certain  city,  behold  a  man  full  of  leprosy :  who 
seeing  Jesus,  fell  on  his  face,  and  besought  Him,  saying, '  Ijord,  if 
thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  dean.' 

" '  And  He  pat  forth  His  hand,  and  touched  him,  saying,  I  will : 
be  thou  dean.    And  immediately  the  leprosy  departea  from  him/ 

"  And  He  charged  him  to  tell  no  man  :  bat  go  and  shew  thyself 
to  the  priest,  and  offer  for  thy  cleansing,  acoordiag  as  Moses  com- 
manded, for  a  testimony  unto  them/' 

Here,  then,  are  three  out  of  the  four  eyangelists  who  relate  this 
mirade  in  almost  identical  language,  and  certainly  to  the  same 
effect. 

In  this  instance  the  language  of  each  writer  has  itsdf  been 
giren,  and  it  may  be  taken,  that  in  other  instances  where,  for  want 
of  space,  the  language  has  not  been  quoted,  a  reference  to  tha 
€h)spels  themsdTes  'vnll  make  it  obvious  that  the  substance  of  each 
erent  related  is  the  same. 

I  may  here  mention  a  miracle  which  all  the  erangelists  relate, 
Tia.,  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  people. 

IVom  amongst  His  almost  innumerable  miracles  Matthew,  Mark 
and  Luke  hare  each  recorded  that  He  miraculously  healed  Peter's 
mother-in-law,  that  He  cast  out  devils,  that  He  stilled  the  tempest, 
tiiat  He  healed  a  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  that  He  restored  Jairua's 
daughter  to  health,  that  He  healed  the  withered  hand,  that  He 
cured  a  woman  of  a  bloody  issue,  that  He  gave  to  the  blind  sight, 
to  the  deaf  hearing,  to  the  dumb  speech,  to  the  impotent  strength, 
and  to  the  insane  reason.  Each  of  these  three  evangelists  also 
recounts  His  transfiguration. 

Although  John  does  not  relate  all  the  miracles  described  by  the 
other  evangelists,  which  from  the  character  of  his  book,  as  above 
notioed,  is  sourcdy  to  be  expected,  and  which  does  not  in  any  way 
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ieitroT  tbje  liannony  of  all  tli^  four,  yet  he  relates  nitmeroTXS  others^ 
which  nis  co-evangelista  appear  to  hare  omitted';  for  instance*  the 
raising  of  Lazarns,  the  turning  of  the  water  into  wine  at  the  marriaga 
feast,  the  walking;  on  the  sea,  and  the  miracalous  draught  of  fishes 
made  by  the  disciples  under  the  directions  of  Christ  after  His  resot- 
xection. 

Matthew  and  Hark  also  record  that  besides  feeding;  the  5,000, 
Christ  on  a  similar  occasion  miracojously  fed  4,000  in  the  same 
manner :  Matthew  and  Luke  also  narrate  His  healing  the  ceniu- 
lion's  senrant,  which,  fact  the  other  evangelists  appear  to  hare 
omitted. 

Matthew  and  Mark  also  detail  His  healing  of,  as  Matthew  calls. 
her,  the  Canaanitish,  or,  as  Mark  calls  her,  the  SyropheniciaD 
woman's  daughter,  which  the  others  do  not  notice. 

Mark  and  Luke  also  relate  that  He  cast  out  of  one  man,  not  aim* 

gj  a  devil,  but  a  legion  of  devils,  and  at  the  man's  request  bade 
.em  depart  into  a  herd  of  swine,  which  they  did. 

Luke  also  relates  tliat  He  raised  a  widow's  son  from  the  dead, 
and  tells  of  a  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  taken  bv  His  disciples 
at  His  command  before  His  death.  John  gives  us  tne  healing  of  a 
nobleman's  son,  which  his  co-evangelists  do  not  relate.  But  whj 
need  .this  branch  of  the  subject  be  pursued  further?  What  if  the 
four  evangelists  did  not  record  the  same  miracle  in  any  one  instance? 
Would  this  in  any  respect  destroy  the  harmony  of  the  gospels  P  I 
answer  No,  because,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  few  facts  above  refer- 
red to,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  entire  four  gospels  harmonize  in 
these  respects,  viz.,  that  Christ  worked  miracles,  that  thousands 
flocked  alter  Him,  that  He  gave  life  to  the  dead,  that  He  cured 
the  diseased,  that  He  fed  thousands  plentifully  from  food  whiel^ 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  in  the  hands  of  any  except  Him- 
self, would  have  been  insufficient  for  half-a-dozen  ;  in  fact,  that  His 
ooutrol  over  life  and  death,  time  and  nature,  was  complete. 

But  there  are  some  other  facts  as  to  which  the  harmony  is  stSl 
more  strikine^.  I  refer  now  to  those  facts  connected  with  the  con- 
denmation,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ. 

As  this  is  the  material  and  essential  part  of  every  system  of  Chris- 
tian theology,  in  whatever  other  points  theologians  may  differ,  it  is 
necessarily  a  point  of  vital  consequence,  and  to  this  I  beg  the 
reader's  attention. 

The  four  accounts  vary  in  very  few  particulars ;  but  these  I  wiB 
point  out  before  showing  those  in  which  they  all  agree. 

After  narrating  the  darkneas  which  overspread  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Tending  of  the  temple  which  took  place  at  the  crucifixion,  Matthew 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  bodies  of  dead  prophets  and  others  came 
forth  from  their  graves,  and  appeared  to  various  persons ;  and 
states  that  the  centurion  (I  presume)  in  charge  of  the  crucifixion 
was  constrained  to  confess  that  Jesus  was  the  '*  Son  of  God,"  ori  as 
on^  e?angelist  says,  '*  a  righteous  man." 

The  darknens,  rending  of  the  temple,  and  confession  of  the  cen- 
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tnrioni  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Lake  all  concur  in ;  but  John  does  not 
mention  either.  Matthew,  however,  ii  the  only  eyangelist  who 
records  the  temporary  rising  of  the  dead  bodies. 

Nor  does  any  but  Matthew  narrate  the  fact  that  after  the  bnrial 
of  Christ  the  cnief  priests  and  Pharisees,  recollecting  the  prophecy 
of  the  murdered  Saviour,  that  after  three  days  He  would  rise  again, 
obtained  Pilate's  permission  to  set  a  watch  on  His  sepulchre,  wkioh 
they  did,  and  also  sealed. 

This,  of  oourse,  makes  the  harmony  of  the  other  three  accounts 
more  perfect,  as  it  gives  a  reason  for  the  circumstance  in  which  all 
appear  to  concur — tnat  the  sepulchre  was  guarded. 

Luke  appears  to  have  omitted  the  circumstance  of  the  crown  of 
thorns,  which  the  other  three  evangelists  relate  ;  and  John  omits  to 
mention  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Jews  conspired  to  destroy  Christ 
under  any  circumstances,  with  which  conspiracy  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke  all  commence — as  it  is  natural  that  they  should — their 
histories  of  their  great  Leader's  death  and  resurrection. 

But  now,  after  having  indicated  these  few  unimportant  variations, 
let  me  draw  notice  to  those  circumstances  in  which  all  coincide, 
which  I  find  to  be  these,  viz., — That  Judas  agreed  to  bcII  his 
Master  for  money ;  the  agony  of  Christ  in  the  garden  of  Gethse- 
mane— or,  as  John  terms  it,  a  garden — where  He  was  betrayed 
into  his  enemies'  hands  by  the  traitor,  and  whence  Ho  was  taken 
before  Caiaphas  the  high  priest  (in  whose  palace  Peter  denied 
Him),  and  accused ;  from  Caiaphas  He  was  taken  to  Pilate,  who 
remonstrated  with  His  tormentors,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
a  sufficient  sense  of  justice  to  have  acted  with  rectitude ;  here  Pilate, 
at  the  urgency  of  tne  Jews,  released  to  them  Barabbas,  and  deli- 
yered  over  Christ  to  be  crucified  (although,  as  he  himself  admitted, 
he  could  not  find  that  He  had  committed  anything  worthy  of 
death),  and  the  crucifixion  was  perpetrated  with  every  ac^gravation 
of  insult  and  degradation ;  then  His  clothes  were  parted,  and  after 
His  death,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  begged  and  obtained  the  body  from 
^ate,  and  buned  it  in  his  own  new  sepulchre. 

In  Matthew  xxviii.  we  have  the  following : — 

"  In  the  end  of  the  Sabbath,  as  it  began  to  dawn  toward  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  came  Mary  Magdalen  and  the  other  Mary  to  see 
the  sepulchre. 

"  And,  behold,  there  was  a  great  earthquake :  for  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  descended  from  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled  back  the 
■tone  from  the  door,  and  sat  upon  it. 

"His  countenance  was  like  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as 
8D0W :  and  for  fear  of  him  the  keepers  did  shake,  and  became  as 
dead  men. 

^  And  the  angel  answered  and  said  unto  the  women,  Fear  not  ye : 
for  I  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus,  which  was  crucified. 

^  He  is  not  here :  for  He  is  risen,  as  He  said.  Come  and  see  the 
plaee  where  the  Lord  lay. 

"  And  go  quickly,  and  tell  His  disciples  that  He  is  risen  from 
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the  dead ;  and,  behold.  He  goeth  before  yoa  into  Galilee ;  there 
•hall  je  see  Him :  lo,  I  have  told  yon. 

*'  And  they  departed  quickly  from  the  sepnlohre  with  fear  tnd 
great  joy ;  and  did  mn  to  bring  Hie  disoiplea  word. 

"  And  aa  they  went  to  toll  lua  diaciplest  behold,  Jeaus  met  them ; 
saying.  All  hail.  And  they  came  and  held  Him  by  the  feet  and 
worshipped  Him. 

'"  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them,  Be  not  afraid :  go  toll  my  brethren 
that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  shall  they  see  me.    .    .    . 

"  Then  we  eleven  disciples  went  away  into  Galilee,  into  a  moun- 
tain where  Jesas  had  appointed  them. 

"And  when  they  eaw  Him  tliey  worshipped  Him,  but  some 
doubted. 

"  And  Jesus  came  and  spake  unto  them,  saying,  All  power  ii 
giren  unto  Me  in  heaven  anol  in  earth. 

"  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  teadif 
ing  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  yoa ; 
and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

From  16th  Mark  I  extract  the  following  :— 

"  And  very  early  in  the  morning  the  first  day  of  the  week  thej  " 
(the  two  Marys) "  came  unto  the  sepulchre  at  the  rising  of  the  son. 

"  And  they  said  among  themselves.  Who  shall  roll  ns  away  the 
stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  P  And  when  they  looked, 
they  saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away :  for  it  was  very  great. 

"  And  entering  into  the  sepulchre  they  saw  a  young  man  sitting 
on  the  right  side,  clothed  m  a  long  white  garment;  and  thef 
were  affrighted.  And  he  saith  nnto  them.  Be  not  a£frighted:  jre 
seek  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  was  crucified :  He  is  risen ;  He  it 
not  here :  behold  the  place  where  they  laid  Him. 

"  But  go  your  way,  tell  His  disciples  and  Peter  that  He  goe^ 
before  you  into  Galilee :  there  shall  ye  see  Him  as  He  said 
unto  you. 

"And  they  went  out  quickly,  and  fled  from  the  sepulchre;  fof 
they  trembled  and  were  amazed :  neither  said  they  anything  to  an/ 
man ;  for  they  were  afraid. 

"Now  when  Jesus  was  risen  early  the  first  dayof  the  week,  He 
appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene,  out  of  whom  He  had  cast  aerei 
devils.  And  she  went  and  told  them  that  had  been  with  Him** 
they  mourned  and  wept.  And  they  when  they  had  heard  that  He 
was  alive,  and  had  been  seen  of  her,  believed  not. 

"  After  that  He  appeared  in  another  form  unto  two  of  thenii  ^ 
they  walked,  and  went  into  the  country.  And  they  went  and  tola 
it  to  the  residue :  neither  believed  thev  them.  . 

'*  Afterward  he  appeared  unto  the  eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat,  and 
upbraided  them  with  their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart,  becaa«0 
they  believed  not  them  which  had  seen  Him  after  He  waa  risen. 

"  And  He  said  unto  them.  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  ptt$co. 
the  gospel  to  every  creature.    .    .    . 
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"So  then, after  the  Lord  had  tpoken unto  them,  He  wai  received 
up  into  hearen,  and  lat  on  the  rig;ht  hand  of  God." 

On  reference  to  tiie  24th  Lake,  the  reader  will  find  these 
words : — 

"  Now  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  very  early  in  the  morning, 
they  came  unto  the  sepulchre,  bringing  the  spices  which  they  had 
prepared,  and  certain  others  with  them. 

"And  they  found  the  stone  rolled  away  from  the  sepulchre. 
And  they  entered  in  and  found  not  the  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  were  much  perplexed  thereabout, 
behold,  two  men  stood  by  them  in  shining  garments ;  and,  as  they 
were  afraid  and  bowed  down  their  faces  to  the  earth,  they  said  unto 
them.  Why  seek  ye  the  liTing  among  the  dead  ?  He  is  not  here, 
but  is  risen :  remember  how  he  spake  unto  you  when  he  was  yet  in 
GalUee,  saying,  the  Son  of  man  must  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
sinful  men,  and  be  crucified,  and  the  third  day  rise  again, 

"And  they  remembered  His  words,  and  returned  from  the 
sepulchre,  and  told  all  these  things  unto  the  eleven,  and  to  all  the 
rest. 

"And  their  words  seemed  to  them  as  idle  tales,  and  they 
believed  not.    .    .    . 

"  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  while  they  (the  disciples)  communed 
together  and  reasoned,  Jesus  himself  drew  near,  and  went  with 
them.  But  their  eyes  were  holden  that  they  should  not  know 
Him.    •    •    • 

"Then  He  said  unto  them  "  (this  is  after  a  conversation  on  the. 
all-engrossing  subject,  which  for  the  sake  of  space  I  refrain  from 
quoting),  "(J  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the 

frophets  have  spoken ;  and  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets 
(e  expounded  unto  them  in  3l  the  scriptures  the  things  concern- 
ing Hmiself.    .    .    . 

"  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  sat  at  meat  with  them,  he  took 
bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  and  gave  to  them.  And  their 
eves  were  opened,  and  they  knew  Him,  and  He  vanished  out  of 
their  sight.    ... 

"And  as  they  thus  spake,  Jesus  himself  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them  "  (this  is  on  a  subsequent  occasion  at  Jerusalem),  "and  saith 
unto  them,  Peace  be  unto  you.  But  they  were  terrified  and 
afirighted,  and  supposed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit. 

"  And  He  said  unto  them,  Why  are  ye  troubled  P  And  why  do 
thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts  P  Behold  My  hands  and  My  feet,  that 
it  is  I  Myself:  handle  Me  and  see ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and 
bones  as  ye  see  Me  have.  And  when  He  bad  thus  spoken.  He 
showed  them  His  hands  and  his  feet,  and  while  they  yet  believed 
not  for  joy,  and  wondered.  He  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  here  any 
meatP  And  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  a  boiled  fish  and  of  an 
honeycomb ;  and  He  took  it  and  did  eat  before  them.    .    .    . 

"  And  He  led  them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany,  and  He  lifled  up 
His  hands  and  blessed  them. 
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''And  it  came  to  pass,  while  He  bleaaed  tbem  He  wbb  parted 
from  them,  and  earned  up  into  heaven.  And  they  wonhipped 
Him,  apd  retomed  to  Jernaalem  with  great  joy:  and  were  con- 
tinually in  the  temple  praising  and  blessing  God." 

As  John's  account  of  these  events,  although  extremely  interesting^ 
is  rather  detailed,  and  as  I  have  already  quoted  so  mudb,  I  caa 
only  venture  to  refer  to  his  histoxr  of  them  which  will  be  foiind  in 
his  20th  chapter,  verses  1  to  21  both  inclusive,  and  24  to  90  both 
inclasive. 

John  describes  a  further  appearance  of  Christ  to  his  diaoiples 
which  is  not  narrated  specifically  by  the  otber  evangelists,  although 
some  of  the  circumstances  which  they  detail  woula  seem  to  have 
taken  place  at  this  further  appearanoe,  the  particulars  of  which,  for 
the  sake  of  space,  I  do  not  quote. 

John,  however,  states  this  last  appearance  of  Christ  to  have  been 
"  the  third  time  that  Jesus  shewed  himself  to  His  disciples,  after 
that  He  was  raised  from  the  dead." 

This  evangelist  also  concludes  his  book  with  a  very  aignifioaat 
verse,  which  appears  to  me  to  admit  that  he  was  aware  that  he  had 
not  recounted  some  of  the  events  which  the  other  writers  had 
noticed,  and  not  only  so  but  that  he  also  well  knew  that  tbey  had  not 
narrated  circumstances  which  he  had,  and  that  each  differed  from 
the  other  in  some  slight  particulars,  for  he  says :  "  And  there  are 
also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which  if  they  should 
be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could 
not  hold  the  books  that  should  be  written." 

With  this  verse  in  the  face  of  him,  oue  can  leas  than  ever  make 
a  variation  between  the  evangelists  of  the  kind  pointed  out,  « 

ground  for  the  assertion  that  there  is  a  waot  of  harmony  in  tbeir 
ooks.  Bishop  Sherlock,  in  his  celebrated  work,  called  "  The  trial 
of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Sesurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,"  sets  forth  m 
an  admirable  manner  the  harmony  which  exists  not  only  between 
the  evangelists,  but  also  between  the  other  witnessee  of  that 
miraculous  event,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  him  on  that 
subject. 

Of  course,  the  whole  point  of  proving  that  there  is  no  harmony 
in  the  four  accounts  of  the  resurrection  is  to  cast  discredit  on  the 
fact  of  the  resurrection,  with  the  intention  of  trying  to  prove  that 
it  did  not  take  place. 

The  following  remarks  from  the  work  already  mentiened  are 
therefore  well  to  the  point. 

"  But  let  us  see  what  the  councfl  and  senate  of  the  children  of 
Israel  thought  of  this  matter,  in  the  most  solemn  and  serieos  deli- 
beration they  ever  had  about  it  (Acts  v.).  Not  long  after  the  resur- 
rection the  apostles  were  taken ;  the  high  priest  thought  the  matter 
of  that  weignt  that  he  summoned  the  council  and  senate  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  The  apostles  are  brought  before  them,  and  make 
their  defence.  Part  of  their  defence  is  in  these  words :— '  The  God 
of  your  fathers  raised  up  Jesus  whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a 
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tree.'    The  defence  was  indeed  a  heavy  charge  on  the  lenate ;  and 
in  the  warmth  of  their  anger  their  first  resolutjon  was  to  »lay  theiti 
alL    But  Gamaliel,  one  of  the  council,  stood  up  and  told  them  thst 
the  matter  deserved  more  consideration.     He  recounted  to  them 
the  history  of  several  impostors  who  had  perished,  and  coneladed 
with  respect  to  the  case  of  the  apostles  then  before  Ihom,  *  If  thh 
work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought ;  but  if  it  be  of  God  ye 
cannot  overthrow  it,  lest  haply  ye  be  found  to  light  aj^ainst  GtycL' 
The  council  agreed  to  this  advice,  and  after  some  ill-treatment  the 
apostles  were  discharged.    I  ask  now,  and  let  any  man  of  commoB 
sense  answer,  could  Gamaliel  possibly  have  given  this  advice,  and 
supposed  that  the  hand  of  God  might  be  with  the  apostles,  if  he 
had  known  that  there  was  a  cheat  discovered  in  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  P    Could  the  whole  senate  have  followed  this  advice,  had  &ey 
believed  the  discovery  of  the  cheat  P    Was  there  not  among  fhem 
one  man  wise  enough  to  say,  How  can  you  suppose  God  to  bare  any- 
thing to  do  in  this  affair,  when  the  resurrection  of  Jesui*,  on  wltich 
aU  depends,  was  a  notorious  cheat,  and  manifestly  proved  tobcsoP" 
I  now  come  to  the  last  point,  viz.,  the  doctrinal  barmoav  of  the 
ffoapels.    It  is,  if  possible,  more  important  to  show  this  doctrrnal 
harmony  than  the  circumstantial  one  which  I  have  endearonred  to 
point  out. 

Sy  a  dortrinal  harmony,  I  mean,  not  that  each  evangeliirt  vrth 
pounds  the  same  doctrines,  as  that  is  not  to  be  in  the  least  looKed 
for,  but  that  the  doctrines  enunciated  by  Christ  as  reiterated  by 
the  four  evangelists,  constitute  one  harmonious  system  of  Christian 
theology. 

It  must,  we  presume,  be  borne  in  mind  that  Christ's  mission  was 
one  of  redemption  and  salvation,  and  it  will  therefore,  of  course,  be 
readily  understood  that  the  doctrines  to  which  I  now  refer  Sffe 
those  bearing  on  the  subject  of  spiritual  salvation. 

It  is,  we  presume,  admitted,  that  when  Christ  came  into  the  werld» 
man  had  fallen  from  his  first  estate,  and  was,  as  he  is  at  the  present 
time,  literally  saturated  with  sin,  in  consequence  of  this  fall. 

Bat  it  having  been  predetermined,  in  the  councils  of  the  Supreme, 
that  the  whole  of  man  should  not  be  lost  for  the  crime  of  one,  it 
was  resolved  that  a  portion  of  humanity  should  be  saved*  but  the 
Almighty  being  also  Alljust,  this  salvation  could  only  be  effected 
by  the  fallen  expiating  their  sin,  and  destroying  its  consequences ; 
and  this  expiation,  in  order  to  allow  His  merciful  intentions  to  be 
carried  out,  man  being  himself  impotent  to  fulfil  it,  the  Creator 
permitted  to  be  performed  by  a  substitute,  and  as  only  an  Almighty 
substitute  could  perform  an  Almighty  work,  and  there  was  only  one 
Almighty  Being,  consisting,  however,  of  three  persons,  although 
indestructible,  fie  suffered  one  of  those  three  persons,  viz..  His  own 
Son,  that  is  to  say,  a  part  of  His  own  triune  self,  to  assume  huilian 
-£onnthat  He  might  suffer  the  human  consequences  of  human  sin,  in 
•order  that  that  portion  of  the  human  race  whom  He  had  predestinei 
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to  redemption  might,  througli  being  purged  of  their  sin,  be  sared 
from  itH  consequences,  and  entitled  to  that  destiny. 

The  doctrines  which  Christ  Himself  announced  and  which  Hit 
apostles  under  His  authority  taught,  are  the  means  and  the  only 
means  hj  the  application  of  which  the  redeemed  portion  of  mankind 
ean  receive  the  advantage  of  His  mission  and  work. 

And  the  first  of  these  doctrines  is  necessarily  regeneration. 

I  say  neceuarily  because  man,  having,  as  it  is  laid  down  bv  the 
Christian  creed,  l^een  5<?m  in  sin,  it  is  obvious  that  while  sinnil  he 
ean  never  inherit  a  state  which  necessitates  sinlessness,  and  that  he 
ean  never  be  sinless  unless  he  be  born  so.  Here,  then,  applies 
with  full  force  the  doctrine  announced  by  Christ, "  Ye  must  be 
bom  again." 

This  is  taught  in  positive  terms  by  Christ  Himself,  in  His  con- 
versation with  Nicodemus,  which  is  related  in  3rd  John,  where 
Christ  says, "  Yerily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  Except  a  man  be  bom 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  Grod." 

On  a  perusal  of  the  Evangelists  it  will  be  found  that  they  all 
oonour  in  the  necessity  for  this  new  and  spiritual  birth. 

But  the  question  raised  by  Nicodemus  may  be  raised  by  others,, 
vis..  How  can  a  man  be  bom  again?  And  the  answer  given  by 
each  of  the  four  gospels  is  the  same,  vie.,  that  it  must  be  by  faith! 

Each  gospel  plainly  announces  (although  not  perhaps  m  those 
identical  words)  the  same  doctrine  as  that  taught  by  Paul  and  Silas, 
who,  when  asked,  "  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  P  "  said, "  Be- 
lieve on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved." 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  the 
beauty  and  completeness  of  which  enraptured  and  emboldened 
Luther. 

To  show  that  I  am  not  writing  without  my  text,  when  I  say  tiiat 
the  Evangelists  concur  in  this  doctrine,  I  quote  passages  from  two 
of  them,  where  it  is  taught  in  express  terms.  Li  Mark  xvi.  and  16th 
verse  we  have  "  He  that  helieveth  and  is  baptized  shall  he  saved  ;- 
but  he  that  helieveth  not  shall  be  danmed."  And  in  John,  chap  vi. 
and  47th  verse,  we  have  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you  He  that 
helieveth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life," 

It  znsy  here  be  said,  then,  has  every  man  a  faith  in  Christ,  and 
is  he  consequently  saved  P  To  this  I  would  say,  Certainly  not ;  the 
gospels  teach  that  a  faith  in  Christ  does  not  mean  simply  a  belief 
uiat  Christ  once  existed,  but  it  denotes  a  vital  belief  in  His  works 
and  doctrines,  and  a  willingness  to  suffer  even  death  rather  than 
give  up  this  faith. 

The  gospels  all  teach  likewise  that  it  is  not  in  any  one's  power  to 
possess  this  faith,  that  it  is  only  given  to  a  portion  of  the  human 
race,  that  only  those  receive  tliat  gift  and  are  spiritually  benefited 
by  ^e  teachings  and  work  of  Christ,  who  were  predestined  to  enjoy 
that  benefit ;  and  that  only  those  inherit  eternal  life  who  were 
elected  to  that  possession  before  they  themselves  were  in  existence. 
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or  as  John  the  Dirine  expresaes  it,  "  whose  names  were  written  in 
the  Lamb's  book  of  life  before  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

Should  it  be  doubted  that  the  gospels  harmonize  in  the  teaching 
of  these,  which  are  their  principal,  doctrines,  I  shall  take  the 
opportunity  in  my  reply  of  bringing  forth  the  proof  of  my  affirma- 
tire,  which  is  abundant. 

I  much  re^et  that  the  want  of  time  and  space  has  prerented  my 
following  a  similar  plan  to  that  adopted  by  Eusebius  in  his  canons, 
which  consist  of  ten  tables,  "  Of  these,  the  first,  which  contains 
four  columns,  exhibits  all  the  passages  which  are  common  to  the 
four  gospels ;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  contain  three  columns, 
and  show  the  passages  which  occur  in  any  three  of  the  gospels ;  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  are  in  two  columns,  and 
show  the  passages  which  occur  in  any  two  of  the  gospels  ;  and  the 
tenth  contains  the  passages  which  are  found  only  in  one  of  the 
go«pel  narratives.'* 

This  work  of  Eusebius  is  in  itself  a  pretty  oonclusiye  answer  to 
the  question  now  under  discussion. 

H.  K. 

irXOATIYX  iJITIOLB. — ^I. 

*'  It  is  good  for  us  at  times  to  be  shaken  oat  of  the  dull  routine  of  tradi- 
tional teaching,  and  be  taught  to  see  that  all  is  not  so  positive  and  certain 
in  these  matters  as  some  have  asserted ; — should  be  taught  to  inquire,  and 
read  and  think  for  ourselves  as  reasoning  men,  and  not  submit  ourselves 
blindly  to  the  yoke  of  anthqrity." — Bishop  Colento. 

Thb  earliest  attempt  at  forming  a  Diatesgaron  was  made  by  the 
heretic  Tatian,  and  dates  from  about  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
This  system  of  bringinj^  the  contents  of  the  Four  Evangelists  at  one 
Tiew  liefore  the  mind,  is  far  more  effective  in  bringing  out  the  dis* 
crepancies  than  the  coincidences  of  them,  and  hence  from  that 
unlucky  time  when  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Justin,  the  martyr, 
attempted  this  form  of  apol(^  the  manufacture  of  harmonies  has 
gone  on  with  greater  or  less  activity — each  new  endeavour  only 
making  it  more  apparent  that  a  harmony  b  impossible,  ^mopses 
JivanffeUca,  begun  by  a  heretic,  have  led  to  innumerable  efforts  at 
reconciliation,  which  end  only  in  making  the  want  of  conoilienoe 
more  palpable  and  apparent,  more  perplexing  and  bewildering.  Kot 
content  with  the  Ten  Canons,  elaborate  and  exhaustive  as  they  are, 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  which  served  the  church  pretty  well  up 
till  the  era  of  the  Beformation,  every  year  or  so  produces  a  new 
offer  to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable.  If  such  proauctions  were  as 
useful  as  they  are  numerous,  people  might  not  seriously  complain  of 
them,  but  when  they  act  as  stumoling-blocks  to  the  faithful,  and  as 
weapons  of  offence  to  the  faithless,  it  is  almost  time  we  were  asking 
the  question  now  put  before  us  for  debate — Can  the  Gh^spels  be 
Harmonised  P  t.  e.,  be  shown  to  be  literally  and  fully  coincident  in 
their  facts,  mutually  illustrative  in  their  contents,  and,  where  not 
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identLoAl,  yet  complementary  or  sapplementaxy,  ooBfinnaiire  not 
contradictory  P 

We  contend,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  tbey  are  not — ike  explana- 
tion which  this  fact  may  be  able  to  receiye  we  do  not  endeavour  hen 
to  elncidate,  for  that  would  not  only  lead  away  from  the  main 
question,  but  would  be  apt  to  raise  side  discaaaions  which  it  would 
be  better  to  avoid.  That  it  is  a  fact  we  hope  to  be  able  to  prore, 
and  that  it  is  a  fact  capable  of  explanation  we  do^  believe. 
ITeither  our  belief,  however,  nor  our  explanation  is,  in  reality,  eon- 
prehended  in  the  c[ue8tLon  before  us.  We  shall,  making  "the 
Gospels  their  own  witnesses,"  prove  the  fact,  and  we  shall  leave  our 
opponents  to  try  their  best  to  aisprove  our  averment  after  they  hxn 
seen  the  terms  of  our  statement.  But  we  shall  argue  now  alte* 
{^ether  irrespective  of  the  possibility  of  an  explanation  the  one 
mquiry,  can  the  Gospels  be  fully  harmonized  or  exhibited  in  such  a 
form  as  to  show  that  they  are  very  congruous  and  consistent, 
capable  of  complete  and  easy  re-arrangement  in  aneh  order  aa  to 
euibit  coherency  and  unity  in  their  contents? 

In  order  to  set  about  our  task  in  an  orderly  way  we  shall  first 
consider — ^Who  are  the  Evangelists?  and  What  are  the  Gospels? 
Thereafter  we  shall  proceed  to  diow  that  th^y  cannot  be  harmon- 
ized— 1st,  in  their  purpose ;  2nd,  in  their  spirit ;  3rd,  in  their  inci- 
dents ;  4th,  in  their  cnronolo^ ;  Stb,  in  their  portraiture  6f  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  appointed  and  anointed  Savioar  of  men. 

And  Jirst — ^Who  are  the  Evangelists,  and  What  ore  the  Gos- 
pels? 

The  four  eospels  have  four  nominal  authors ;— for  tradition  has 
not  vantured  to  say  definitely  that  they  are  the  genuine  produetkNU 
of  those  whose  names  they  bear,  but  contents  itself  with  affirming 
that  these  works  from  whioh  we  now  acquire  our  knowlsd|fe  m 
Jstos  Chnst  are,  "  according  to"  the  authors  whose  names  aie 
affixed  to  them.  St.  Matthew,  the  proto*Evangelist,  was  the  son  of 
Aiphaens }  his  brother  James  the  son  of  Alpbaeus  was  the  son.  of 
Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas.  BUtev  of*  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and 
hsnoe  Matthew,  otherwise  called  Levi,  was  a  near  relative  of  the 
Messiah.  He  was  a  Galilean  by  birth,  by  rsligion  a  Jew,  and  by 
oeeupation  a  portii^  or  inferior  collector  of  custosM,  a  pnblioauos^ 
at  or  near  the  town  of  Capernaum  on  the  sea  of  Galilee.  He  was 
early  converted,  and  called  to  be  an  apostle,  was  one  of  the  intimate 
associates  oi  Christ,  and  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  up  his  naxiratiTe 
of  the  Life  of  Jesus  about  the  year  41  ▲.&.,  in  the  Syro-Ohaldaie 
dialect  prevalent  in  Judea  at  that  time.  The  Grospel  we  have  is  -a  tnrns* 
lation  of  l^is  work  done  into  Greek,  shortly  after  its  first  prodoetioa, 
same  affirm  under  Matthew's  own  supervision  for  behoof  of  the 
Gsntile  converts — ^the  original  being  used  by  the  Jews.  Joka. 
snmamed  Mark,  was  a  convert  from  Judaism  iatroduoad  to  St. 
Baal  by  Barnabas  or  Joses,  as  he  is  also  called,  who  had  been  a 
feilowi-jmpil  under  GMnaliel  with  Saul  at  Tarsus,  and  the  son  of 
Masy  mto  whose  hoase Peter  was  welcomed  after  his  asci^&OB 
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the  i^riBon.    Mark  was  conreried  by  St  Peter,  and  alm^v  held 
him  in  high  esteem.    He  acoompanied  Bamabaa  and  Paul  on  theif 
travela  for  some  time«  but  forsook  the  conneetion  mnoh  to  the  dis* 
(Aeasure  of  Paul.    He  attached  himself  closelj  to  St.  Peter»  and 
went  as  his  secretary  with  him  to  Bome,  where  it  is  said,  he  come 
posed  his  Gospel  under  the  instraotion  of  Peter.    He  introduoed 
the  Gospel  into  Egypt  and/oanded  the  ohuroh  at  Alexandria.    St. 
Luke  was  a  freedman  descended  from  heathen  ancestors  and  a 
medical  practitioner  (as  was  common  among  the  Boman  freedmen). 
He  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  was  the  at- 
tached friend  and  faithful  follower  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  whose  com- 
panion  and  medical  adviser  he  was  in  his  missionary  journeys,  and 
whom  he  accompanied  to  £ome.    He  seems  to  hare  been  a  Pauline 
convert,  and  to  nave  been  thoroughly  subdued  by  his  fellow-freed* 
man's  ability  and  enthusiasm.    He  does  not  write  as  an  independent 
person,  but  as  a  compiler  either  of  oral  narrative  or  tradition — ^his 
informants  professing  to  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  what  they 
relate.    It  was  probably  at  the  instigation  of  Paul  that  he  made 
his  compilation,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  be  used  as  a  compen- 
dium of  the  Pauline  instructions  to  his  cpnverts.    St.  John  was  the 
youngest  of  the  aoostles,  his  father  was  a  fisherman  in  good  cir- 
cumstances at  Betnsaida  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.    He  was  '*  the  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved,"  and  on  whom  Jesus  conferred  the  honour 
of  ministeriDg  to  the  requirements  of  His  mother.    In  consequence 
of  this  charge,  he  had  many  opportunities  of  hearing  things  regard- 
ing Jesus  which  none  of  the  otner  Evangelists  had  knowledge  of; 
aiMl  he  was  less  active  in  the  furtherance  of  the  new  religion  than 
Peter  or  Paul,  though  he  was  an  aoknowlec^ed  leader  of  the  early 
church  in  its  convocations  at  Jerusalem.    He  composed  his  Gospel  - 
in  his  old  age,  after  his  return  horn  Patmos  to  Ephesus,  about  d7 
or  98  A.D.    The  gospels  with  which  we  are  concerned  in  this  de- 
bate are  clearly  those  contained  in  the  canonical  scriptures ;  and  it 
woinld  be  quite  unfair  to  complicate  this  discussion  by  bringing  in 
the  Apocryphal  gospels,  and  asking  our  opponents  to  harmonise 
these  with  the  records  of  Jesus  which  the  four  Evangelists  have 
meaented,  if  not  preserved,  to  the  Church  of  the  Saviour — the 
Hebrew  Evangel  of  St.  Matthew  in  its  translated  form,  the  Petrine 
goepel  of  St.  Mark,  tiie  Pauline  compilation  of  St.  Luke,  and  the 
good  news  of  the  Messianic  St.  John,  the  seer  and  the  privileged 
disoiple  of    our  Lord.     Two  witnesses  chosen  from  the  apos- 
tolate  (Matthew  and  John),  and  two  selected  from  the  immediate 
converts  and  disciples  of  these  servants  of  Jesus  Christ  (Mark  and 
Luke),  contemporaries,  companions,  and  fellow-labourers  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Christian  faith  subsequent  to  the  Pentecostal  Estab-^ 
lishment  of  the  Faith  and  Disciplesnip  of  the  Early  Church.    We' 
aecept  the  gospels  as  they  stand,  and  we  free  our  opponents  from  the 
need  of  proving  the  authorahip  or  the  genuinessof  the  Evangelical 
quaternion  by  allowing  the  reading  *'  according  to  "  to  stamd  for 
Yrhmt  it  IB  worth  in  the  reeord,  and  at  least  as  beaaang  that  though 
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the  gospels  pTeserved  and  transmiHed  to  as  may  not  be  thoae  "  of  " 
tiieir  accreaited  writers,  they  are  substantiallj  "acoording  to" 
what  they  wrote  and  contain  ''  a  declaration  of  those  thiojo^  whidi 
are  most  surely  believed/'  and  wherein  the  early  Christians  bad 
been  "  instrnoted.'* 

Wepropose to  psss  on  now  to  prove  that: — 

1.  The  Goipeli  cannot  he  harmonized  in  purpoee.  The  gospel 
accordinf^  to  St.  Matthew^by  repute  the  production  of  one  of  the 
despised  publicans  who  received  the  favour  of  Jesus  much  to  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees— is  the  most  pharisainl 
of  the  gospels.  Its  main  intent  and  chief  cbaracteristic  is  to  dis- 
play Jesus  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews.  Matthew's  object  is  to 
judaiae  Christ,  to  make  him  out  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  ipo- 
phecies  of  the  Hebrew  seers  and  the  hopes  of  the  Hebrew  natum. 
A  Jew  of  the  Jews  himself,  he  speaks  with  all  the  sectarianism 
which  Judaism  in  his  day  displayed  in  the  holy  city  of  which  he 
was  a  resident,  and  he  sees  little  in  Jesus  besides  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation of  the  Hebrews,  the  proof  that  the  faith  of  his  race  was 
not  in  vain.  Mark,  though  he,  like  Matthew,  was  a  resident  in 
Jerusalem,  and  had  been  in  that  great  metropolis  of  Judaism  dur- 
ing much  of  the  lifetime  of  Christ,  is  quite  the  disciple  of  St. 
Peter,  and  takes  colour  from  him  and  his  objects  m  opposi- 
tion to  Paul  with  whom  he  had  a  difference  on  one  of  the  conjoint 
missionary  tours  the  apostles  undertook.  So  much  is  this  the  case 
that  the  early  writers  on  Christianity — Panias,  Ineneus,  and  Ter- 
tuUian— call  him  **  Peter's  interpreter,"  ana  affirm  that  its  contoits 
were  derived  from  the  information  and  recollections  of  the  most 
impulsive  and  prominent  of  the  apostles.  Mark's  gospel  is  a  brief 
handbook,  chiefly  anecdotical,  and  is  more  concerned  with  the  acta 
than  the  sayings  of  the  Petrine  as  contrasted  with  the  Pauline 
Christ.  His  gospel  is  much  less  Messianic  than  that  of  Matthew, 
whom  he  abridges  and  explains  in  accordance  with  Peter's  theories. 

"  The  gospel  according  to  St.  Luke  "  is  avowedly  a  oompilation, 
a  eompte  rendu  of  the  "Life  of  Jesus,"  drawn  from  the  evidences 
of  eye-witnesses  and  ear-witnesses.  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
early  preachers  of  the  gospel  used  a  narrative  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  Jesus  as  the  means  of  '*  convincing  and  converting  sin- 
ners;" and  St.  Luke  evidently  takes  his  report  from  some  aueh 
sources ;  and  follows  the  lead  thus  given  to  his  thoughts,  uaing  the 
circumstances  so  as  to  excite  feelings  of  awe,  reverence,  and  love  for 
the  Saviour.  It  is  an  eclectic  performance,  brought  into  unity  by 
the  practical  purpose  of  making  men  better  through  the  love  of 
Jesus.  It  is  the  work  of  one  wJio  writes  from  intellectual  and 
moral  appreciation,  and  reconstructs  what  he  has  heard  to  sait  his 
chief  end.  This  purpose  is  that  of  brini^ing  men  to  the  practice  of 
righteousness  by  the  inculcation  cf  certain  dogmas  based  on  certain 
narratives — the  narratives  drawn  firom  the  common  reports  of  the 
diurches,  the  dogmas  being  those  suggested  and  defended  by  St 
Paul.    The  gospel  of  John  is  Messianic,  but  it  is  not  the  Jewish 
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Messiah  like  that  of  Matthew's,  whose  dignitj  he  asserts,  and  whose 
initmctions  he  professes  to  reproduce.    It  is  a  Messiah  of  philoso- 

Ehio  generation,  an  abstract  idea  is  put  for  the  Messiah  of  the 
IW8  and  the  prophets,  and  the  notion  of  the  God-man  is  advanced 
from  an  inference  from  prophecy  into  a  distinct  realization  in  life. 
John  idealises  the  character  of  Christ  as  at  once  God  and  man,  as 
much  as  Matthew  restricts  Him  to  a  Jewish  nature  and  to  the 
working  out  of  a  giyen  destiny. 

These  purposes  cannot  be  harmonized.  The  Judaism  of  the 
Messiah  of  Matthew  is  realistic  and  human,  while  that  of  John  is 
idealistic  and  transcendental ;  that  of  Mark  is  a  doer  of  good  and 
a  worker  of  mighty  works ;  and  that  of  Luke  is  a  teacher  of  good, 
whose  works  are  tne  eyidence  of  his  greatness,  and  his  authority  to 
teach.  This  fourfold  series  of  purposes  is  irreconcilable,  and  there- 
fore the  gospels  in  which  they  are  exhibited  are  not  able  to  be  har- 
monized ;  and  this  leads  us  next  to  show — 

2.  That  the  gotpeU  cannot  he  harmonized  in  their  spirit.  The 
gospel  of  Matthew  is  an  Israelitio  Evangel.  It  is  narrow  and  Jew- 
ish. But  it  is  somewhat  epical  and  grand.  It  affords  a  complete 
Tiew  of  the  Lord  in  one  aspect,  and  from  one  restricted  point  of 
yiew.  It  has  in  it  many  echoes  of  the  Psalms  and  the  prophets. 
It  has  a  ^eat  many  exquisite  episodes,  and  is  constructed  witn  skill 
to  exhibit  Jesus  as  the  King  of  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  Saviour  of 
men,  and  to  prove  that  He  thoaght  of  the  Jew  first,  and  then  of 
the  Gentile.  The  spirit  is  distinctly  Hebraistic.  But  Mark  is 
nnder  the  dominion  of  a  Boman  conception.  He  has  seen  and 
felt  the  grandeur  of  order  and  the  might  of  massed  force.  He  has 
been  touched  by  the  impulsive  spirit  of  Peter,  and  subdued  by 
the  potency  of  tne  empire  of  the  world.  He  has  heard  the  terse 
and  striking  language  of  the  master  people,  and  he  has  compressed 
the  force  and  might  of  the  gospel  into  terse  and  precise  form  that  it 
ma^  act  on  the  Gentile  mind,  and  make  them  feel  the  might  and 
majesty  of  the  Messiah  as  one  of  the  forces  of  morals,  and  as  hold- 
ing a  special  patronage  towards  Peter. 

St.  Luke,  again,  is  free  from  Judaistic  prejudices,  and  takes  up 
the  "  Life  of  Jesus  "  as  a  benefit  to  the  world,  and  as  affording,  in 
some  sort,  a  solution  to  questions  which  had  acquired  prominence 
in  the  Greek  schools  of  morality.  He  has  the  artistic  disposition  of 
the  events  and  thoughts  so  ss  to  make  the  one  set  off  the  other,  which 
distinguished  the  Greek  mind,  and  make  them  the  very  patterns  of 
orderly  and  systematic  ideas.  With  a  clear  flow  of  narrative  and 
a  piercing  spirit  into  the  necessities  of  things  for  his  purpose  he 
exhibits  Jesus  as  the  universal  benefactor  and  Saviour  whose  de- 
scent is  traceable  from  the  Father  of  all  men,  as  well  as  from  the 
God  of  Heaven.  St  John  is  Spiritualistic.  It  is  full  of  the 
theoretic  matter  of  Christianity.  It  is  colloquial  and  yet  it  has  all 
the  effect  of  dramatic  evolution,  and  is  intended  to  show  the  de- 
Tolopment  of  the  Messianic  idea  as  the  One  Sacrificer  and  Saviour. 
It  has  more  of  the  mysticism  of  the  Christian  faith  than  any  of 


iSie  synoptie  gospels  and  agranderbeauty  of  moral  teaohing  thanevvh 
Luke  presents  to  ns.  But  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  quite  difPereiit 
from  toe  glorification  of  the  Jews  as  the  race  from  whom  Messiali 
sprung,  at  which  Matthew  aimed ;  from  the  life-picture  of  the 
actire  Saviour,  Mark  endeavoured  to  pourtray,  or  from  the  narrm- 
tive  for  the  enooun^ement  of  personal  piety  which  Luke  attempted. 
St.  John  wishes  to  beget  lore  by  sympathy,  and  to  induce  to  lore 
by  a  portrait  in  which  love  is  the  chief  feature.  As  their  purpose 
and  spirit  differed  we  see  that  they  must  have  selected  from  the 
traditions,  experiences,  &c.,  while  they  record  those  thines  whidi 
best  suited  their  purpose,  and  narrated  them  in  regard  to  their  own 
object,  and  hence  we  reasonably  conclude — 

3.  That  the  gospeU  cannot  he  harmonized  in  their  incidents.  For 
example,  St.  Matthew  gives  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  the  reputed 
father  of  Jesus,  Mary's  husband,  which  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  life  of  Jesus,  who  was  not  at  all  descended  from  Joseph, 
nor  man  by  ordinary  descent.  This  genealogy  is  given,  thouj^h 
altogether  beside  the  question,  in  accoraanoe  with  the  Hebraistic 
character  of  the  first  gospel.  The  genealogy  of  Jesus  given  by 
Luke  traces  his  maternal  relationship  not  to  a  distinctly  Jewish 
source,  but  up  to  the  original  of  the  race — Adam,  to  give  point  to 
the  Pauline  contrast  between  the  first  man — Adam,  the  bnnf^r  of 
death,  and  the  last  man,  Adam,  as  a  quickening  spirit  and  the  bnnger 
of  life.  St.  Mark  quotes  the  sayings  of  Jesus  in  Syro-Chaldm, 
and  Luke  never ;  Matthew  only  once.    The  call  of  Matthew  is 

E'lven  in  three  different  ways  (see  Mat.  ix.  9 — 17 ;  Mark  ii.  13 — 22 ; 
uke  V.  27 — 89).  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  cleansing  of  the 
temple  (Matt.  xxi.  12 ;  and  John  ii.  13 — 16)  can  be  considered  as  a 
narrative  of  one  event,  equally  difficult  to  think  of  how  they  can 
be  read  as  of  two ;  so  with  the  Passover  supper  at  which  "  !nie 
Communion  "  was  instituted,  the  accounts  of  the  synoptic  gospels 
and  of  St.  John  are  irreconcilable — so  much  so  that  interpreters 
have  thought  two  suppers  (not  0710)  have  been  spoken  of  by  them. 
The  extent  to  which  our  remarks  have  abeady  extended  warn  us 
not  to  attempt  an  exhaustion  at  once  of  this  portion  of  the  question 
and  of  the  patience  of  the  reader.  These  incidents  are  of  so  muoh 
importance  that  they  may  well  be  used  as  tests  of  the  assertion 
made  that  the  gospels  cannot  be  harmonized  in  their  incidents, 
while  they,  to  a  certain  extent,  go  to  prove  the  point  to  be  insisted 
upon  now — namely, 

4.  The  goepels  cannot  he  harmonized  in  their  chronology.  It  is 
quite  sufficient  at  this  time  for  the  proof  of  what  has  been  stated 
above  to  note  that  the  time  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  is  a  subject  of 
dispute  among  students  of  Scripture  themselves.  The  common 
opinion  is  that  His  mission  occupied  three  years  or  a  little  more, 
but  Canon  Browne,  following  an  idea  held  by  the  early  fathers  of  Uie 
ehurch,  crowds  all  the  events  of  the  ministry  of  the  Saviour  into  a 
single  year,  while  Bishop  Ellicott,  foUowiDg  German  authorities, 
says  that  about  two  years  is  all  that  the  ministry  of  Christ  oould 
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hare  oeciipied.  Where  such  diBcrepancies  of  opinion  are  possible 
among  professed  students  of  the  Scriptures  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  the  chronology  of  the  gospels  is  mcapable  of  being  harmonized. 
This  great  general  difficulty  is  one  which  cannot  be  got  oyer,  and 
until  it  is  got  oyer  it  is  or  little  importance  to  notice  any  slight 
anachronism  in  incident  and  cironmstance.  We  proceed,  therefore, 
to  point — 

5.  The  gospeh  are  unable  to  he  harmonized  in  reaard  to  their  por^ 
traiture  of  Jesus  Christy  The  Christ  of 'Matthew  is  splenetic 
against  the  Pharisees,  and  his  speech  is  yituperatiye,  scornful, 
satirical,  and  daring.  The  Christ  of  John  is  meek  and  lowly,  suf- 
fosed  with  lore,  and  gentle  in  act  and  speech.  The  Christ  of  Mask 
is  active,  restless,  peregrinatory,  and  constantly  moving  and  work* 
ing ;  the  Christ  of  Luke,  didactic  and  sermonizing,  continually  on 
the  watch  to  put  in  a  word  of  advice,  and  to  supply  counsel  and 
direction.  There  is  in  the  first  gospel  a  haughty  majesty  and 
dignity  in  the  bearing,  demeanour,  and  speech  of  the  JLord ;  in 
tiie  fourth  He  is  docile  and  lamb-like,  all-enduring  and  quiet.  The 
denunciative  predominates  in  Matthew ;  in  John  the  more  common 
form  is  that  of  gracious  invitation ;  in  Mark  we  have  most  bustle ; 
in  Luke  more  hortation.  The  countenance  of  the  Christ  of  the 
early  Evangel  is  austere  and  Oriental ;  that  of  the  latest  is  beam- 
ing and  inviting ;  the  intermediate  ones  do  not  help  us  to  shade  off 
the  character  so  as  to  bring  the  two  extremes  into  one  entire  whole. 
With  points  of  resemblance  they  intermingle  points  of  contrast, 
and  suggest  characteristics  out  of  keeping  withtne  Christ  of  either 
of  the  two  others. 

We  have  made  the  above  objections  without  any  design  of  im- 

Sugning  the  credibility  of  the  gospels,  as  to  historic  value  or  of 
enyingthe  reality  of  the  life  of  Christ  or  the  glory  of  His  mia- 
sion.  We  believe  that  the  overstraining  of  the  idea  of  inspiration 
IB  a  great  hindrance  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Bnle  of  Life  whioh 
Christianity  supplies  by  many  ;  and  we  believe  that  it  is  quite  aa 
impossible  to  harmonize  history  and  life,  nature,  and  science  as  it 
is  to  harmonize  the  gospels.  This  is  a  world  of  doubt,  difficulty, 
oonflict,  and  probation,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  it,  and 
make  the  best  of  it,  in  it  and  beyond  it,  but  our  opponents  will 
probably  charitably  say  that  this  is  another  instance  of  Christ's 
enduring  "the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  Himself"  when  we 
affirm  that  the  gospels  cannot  be  harmonized.  B.  N. 
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AEE  SENSATIONAL  NOVELS  SUPEBIOB  TO  NOVELS 

WITH   A   PUBJPOSEP 

▲FFIBXi.TITB  ABTICLB.— I. 

Etbbt  novel  has  a  purpose,  and  it  onght  to  be  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct one.  That  purpose  should  be  to  giye  a  plot  a  full,  proper, 
and  artistic  development  harmonized  in  time,  scenery,  characters, 
&o.,  with  the  probabilities  of  life  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  interest 
and  sustain  the  strain  on  curiosity,  which  supplies  the  excitement 
of  the  mind  in  its  passage  from  surprise  to  surprise.  That  is  wh^t 
a  sensational  novel  does.  It  places  before  us  given  objects  in 
whom  our  interests  are  awakened ;  it  exhibits  a  certain  crossing  of 
ihe  lines  of  possibility  which  multiply  the  chances  of  the  charac- 
ters employed  attaining  to,  or  being  driTcn  towards,  ends  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  which  seem  to  us  for  the  best  in  the  excited  state 
of  our  engrossed  thoughts.  This  play  of  chances  among,  and 
interfering  with  the  results  of  will — ^tnis  making  of  advances  to 
and  relapses  from  the  consummation  of  an  end  suggested  to  us 
as  desirable,  so  as  to  heighten  the  anxieties  and  intensifv  the 
engrossment  that  we  may  be  carried  on  steadily  through  all  the 
entanglements  of  plot  and  counterplots,  episode  and  description, 
till  the  decisive  termination — ^has  been  reached,  and  the  novelist 

Satifies  the  keen,  huntsmanlike  feelin|f  which  has  been  excited  in 
e  mind  by  showing  the  end  attained  m  spite  of  the  obstacles  and 
interventions  which  have  been  or  have  come  into  the  course  of 
events.  This  is  the  purpose  of  a  novel,  but  it  is  quite  different 
from  being  a  novel  of  purpose.  This  excites  emotion ;  that  endea- 
TOurs  to  excite  thought. 

The  novel  of  purpose  selects  a  thesis  which  is  to  be  suggested, 
impressed,  or  proved  to  the  mind ;  and  this  is  its  main  end — the 
conviction  of  the  understanding.  It  projects  a  plot  involving  some 
singular  disclosures,  some  interesting  series  or  events,  ana  some 
engaging  discovery  or  issue  which  encloses  within  itself  the  sug- 
gestion, proof,  or  impressiveness  the  given  thesis  requires.  It 
awakens  interest,  excites  desire  for  an  end  or  consummation  of  a 
special  sort ;  and  the  excitements  of  suspense  ought  only  to  chafe 
tne  mind  into  greater  expectancy  and  earnestness  of  wish  that  the 
event  may  turn  out  as  nas  been  suggested  to  the  emotions.  It 
moves  along  the  course  of  the  plot,  interweaving  in  the  progress  of 
the  tale  the  necessary  excitants  to  sympathy  with  ihe  purpose 
involved,  and  with  the  several  steps  and  issues  that  tend  to  bring 
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the  ennsommjation  nearer.  When  th^  end  has  been  gained,  and 
the  clearing-up  ha^  cone,  there  in  left  behind,  not  the  ezciteinent 
of  the  taU  merely,  but  tije  pisitire  kno^levUe.  c  in^iuiion,  or  truth 
which  it  wa:4  the  aim  of  the  Btory  to  fix  in  tJie  mind.  It  is  quttA 
easily  seen  that  tbia  reqairea  an  equal  ra*ikterv  over  tue  emoiiona  and 
the  intellect  in  the  author,  aa  well  aa  an  equal  activity  of  each  iu  the 
reader.  The  novel  reader  indulges  in  his  pleaanre  for  the  pleasure. 
not  for  the  profit ;  and  he  is  not  likely,  therefore,  to  give  equal 
heed  to  the  profit  intended  as  the  plot  involved ;  and  in  the  author 
it  most  be  more  difficult  to  hold  both  steeds  and  drive  than  to 
manage  one  only.  Hence,  sensational  novels  are  superior  to  novels 
of  purpose,  because  they  are  speoiall^f  adapted  to  their  one  end — 
Treasure.  We  read  a  storv  for  its  interest,  not  for  its  purpose. 
When  we*desire  to  gain  an  idea  of  how  political  economy  aflbcts  life, 
we  do  not  read  Mias  Martineau's  *'  lUuatrationa  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy," clever  though  they  are.  The  didactic  element  continually 
impedes  the  plot-interest,  and  hence  it  is  that  moat  novel  readers 
become  skilful  in  the  art  of  skipping.  A  novel  to  be  good  may  be 
instructive,  but  it  must  not  be  didactic ;  precisely  in  the  meaanre 
of  its  didactiveneas,  ia  illusion — the  charm  of  the  novel — destroyed. 
Sermons  in  novels  are  as  much  out  of  place  as  novels  in  sermons — 
a  little  of  the  illustrative  caught  from  the  novel  may  heighten  the 
relish  of  the  preacher's  address,  and  a  Utile  of  the  sombre  shadow 
from  the  sermon  may  heighten  the  brilliancy  of  the  narrative 
parta ;  but  they  have  aeparate  aima,  and  follow  different  lawa  in 
their  fjurmatitm. 

Besides  all  this,  a  novel  with  a  purpoiie  ia  from  its  very  nature  a 
breach  of  the  conditions  of  art.  In  ordinary  life  we  never  see  or 
know  the  purpose  which  animates  the  cbaructera  which  surround 
US ;  nor  do  we  find  all  tbe  parties  conu'erned  working  towards  the 
teaching  of  some  grand  lesson.  Tbe  purposes  of  men  are  concealed 
and  held  free  from  question,  and  any  representation  of  life  which 

gives  efiect  to  a  purpose  violates  one  of  the  first  principles  of  novel 
terature  likeness  to  a  section  of  life.  The  novel  is  tbe  prose  epic 
of  humin  nature,  and  the  epic  in  not  a  treatise  on  philosophy  or 
morals.  The  novel  exhibits  human  passion  in  action  as  a  game  of 
chance  and  skill ;  but  the  author  of  a  novel  with  a  purpose  throws 
with  loaded  dice,  and  evidently  plays  a  rehearsed  game  of  chess, 
all  the  moves  of  which  have  been  pre- calculated  and  marked  off, 
set  in  their  order,  and  shifted  in  their  courses  with  a  fixed  design 
—a  dei«i^n  altogether  apart  from  the  game,  and  having  an  intereat 

anite  diaiinct  from  it.  If  we  wish  truly  to  teach,  we  must  accept 
ie  conditions  of  teaching ;  and  we  ought  not  to  beguile  ourselves 
into  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  a  pastime  instead  of  a  prin- 
ciple. Teacher  and  taught  ought  alike  to  face  each  other  as  such ; 
and  it  is  especiallyunbecoming  in  the  teacher  to  pretend  to  be 
what  he  is  not.  When  Mitford  made  the  "  History  of  Greece  " 
the  vehicle  for  advocating  toryism,  and  Macaulay  gave  the  '*  Lyre 
of  Hiatory  "  a  screw  in  favour  of  whiggery,  we  heard  it  objected 
1868.  X 
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that  history  was  not  a  partisan,  and  the  aathore  were  censiiFed 
accordingly.  When  Charles  Kingsley  takes  to  preachins  Christian 
socialism  in  "  Alton  Locke,"  instead  of  in  sermons,  which  mieht 
or  might  not  attract  the  notice  of  convocation— op  when  Mw, 
Gaskell  protests  against  strikes  in  "  Mary  Barton ;  a  Tale  of  Man- 
chester Life,"— have  we  not  an  equal  right  to  complain  that  w«  am 
being  allured  and  enticed  into  a  itktAie  having  a  foregone  conehi<> 
sion,  and  in  which  all  the  elements  have  been  pre-arranged  for 
prejudicing  the  case  ?  If  so,  the  novel  with  a  porpoae  is  oondenm- 
able,  not  commendable. 

A'  novel  of  purpose  requires  a  restriction  of  plot  and  ohaxmcter 
much  greater  than  that  demanded  by  the  sensationiU  novel.  In 
the  former,  result  is  the  chief  end ;  in  the  latter,  effect  and  event. 
In  the  former  the  plot  must  frrno  out  of  the  purpose  and  result  in 
the  establishment  of  the  prmciple ;  in  the  latter  the  plot  must 
proceed  in  accordance  with  the  natural  order  of  events ;  the  latter 
may  include  the  element  of  accident,  but  the  former  cannot.  Tlie 
presence  of  accident  interferes  with  purpose,  for  we  cannot  be 
brought  to  believe  that  accident  is  intentional.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that,  so  far  as  the  novel  is  a  story,  it  has  a  wider  range 
of  plot  than  can  be  introduced  when  we  make  it  a  story  and  some- 
thing  else.  This  something  else,  however  good  in  its  own  place, 
is  always  in  the  way  when  it  is  not  wanted,  and  makes  itself  felt 
as  an  annoyance.  This  interferes  with  coherence ;  and  the  demand 
made  upon  the  mind  of  the  writer  to  sustain,  and  the  reader  to 
remember  at  once  the  plot  and  the  argument,  is  such  as  to  occa- 
sion a  decided  failure  in  novels  of  purpo8e,*-as  indeed  is  the  case 
with  everything  which  attempts  to  do  two  things  with  one  agent. 
The  need  for  dexterity  of  application  as  well  as  for  excellence  of 
narration  complicates  the  labour  and  injures  the  efficiency  of  the 
agent.  It  is  then  as  certain,  as  that  divided  effort  fails  in  efiective- 
ness,  that  novels  of  purpose  are  inferior  to  sensational  novels. 

The  choice  of  probable  incidents,  and  the  range  of  properly 
individualized  characters  are  far  wider  in  sensational  novels  than 
in  those  of  purpose,  because  these  characters  and  incidents,  whidi 
may  conjoin  to  the  production  of  an  event,  it  may  be  quite  impos« 
sible  to  bring  together  under  the  pressure  of  a  purpose,  ana  in 
furtherance  of  the  same  design.  It  may  be  noticed,  sJso,  that  the 
novelist  does  not  necessarily  require  to  be  an  advocate,  and  that 
it  is  a  far  more  difficult  task  to  wind  two  balls  of  logic  together 
than  to  roll  one — the  logic  of  events  with  all  their  inexorability, 
and  the  logic  of  advocacy  with  its  endless  adaptations  to  a  given 
end.  The  skilful  evolution  of  a  plot  may  be  within  the  scope  of  a 
writer,  while  the  skilful  conducting  of  an  argument  may  not  lie 
within  the  limits  of  his  capacity.  The  incidence  of  argument,  too, 
must  follow  the  incidents  of  the  story,  and  the  interest  of  the  tale 
must  be  subdued  to  the  proposed  advocacy.  The  preservation  of 
this  coincidence  of  plot  and  purpose  puts  difficulties  in  the  way  Cf( 
author  and  reader.    Kow,  the  communication  of  purpose  onght  to 
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b9  direct  and  immediate ;    it  ourht  to  be  imn«i.fft^  4!!.:-i         ^ 

,  The  judgment  on  »  noTd  with  a  purpoae  m  ta^  on  .  -^,-. 
i«m*-on  ftB  polemic,  not  its  poetioVri?.-!^)  tSworh  Sf 
M  portraitnres  of  human  life.  h»Te  no  clainui  to  WMiderati^^ 
«•  polemical  tracta  applauded  to  the  staw.    T^rthe  7^>.^ 

We!!rl''of''Jhl^'  prize-take™  of  iCs^mk^Te^^ 
iieaeue— all  of  which  hare  been  largely  lauded  as  able  tTJaT 
weelient  norels,  &c.,  whUe  often  displfyiL  an  imtSLice  of  «™: 

rrthat*^  "torie-thej  "  o  tnslLa^* toX  in  ^ L  "b::? 
f^iLf^'u  •'  ^  ?*y',  *'"'^  "«  t"^*"  told  to  be  peruaed  for^a 
intereit  felt  m  their  plots,  and  for  their  Teriaimilitu^e  •  the  fome? 

S^^fe\?'°rt '^'^  "^l"^  "«*>  »°<i  considrrafion  p«S 
^^^S.  '^-    ^*  •"^■'  *•'*'  '"™''  ^ith  Mm.  Stowe  ™UnclS 

Tom;  the  purpose  gave  it  a  run.  but  the  mighty  magi'hL  «Se 
«ut  of  It,  and  It  has  become  almost  as  dull.af  Dred. Ind  a^to  m 
«.«citing  as  her  "  Smmv  Memories  of  Foreign  Land^'    ^        ^ 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  anv  on«  wl.^  i.— 
one  addicted  to  novel  i?eading.  tha  the  p'K  Jl  in  .if  '^"^  "^ 
•nyone  have  read  novels  much  hhLelf  w?Si?ut  rS^iJ?^  ?*" 
how  frequently  he  siehed  over  tl.n  W  j  witnout  remembering 
the  di«iertatioL  whicVoccupTed  «aS^t  ^  <i«'«"§tio'«.  «»1 
«ad  how  he  eot  to  knn«l;^^      *?  *'®*'  *°  ^^  «'*»t  discomfort, 

appea^Le  of °L  naWrfthe Ur  T^"!*  ^^P**'  ""^  the  non- 
-^^ding,"  and  getT?hf  S  ^f  Z  'T  "''""''*"•.  *«  o"*'*  the 
■«i  have  ■'  taken^stoS  "  of^a  ci^ljiti  *^  VK*""  ^"b  J^"*  o"* 
abound,  without  knowing  th.t  fw  .  *^  ^''•"'■^  "*  ^^^^^  "O'el* 
those  Which  havrnrthnmh  ™.^v/"  a?  ?""«*"  ^  °"«'y  of 
■tftmble  in  having  their  3Z  1/  ^ti  ^»^?.  ""d^'^one  ifttk 
bethumbed  to  thf  verv  nS?  ^  ?*'"o'ed,  while  other  parts  m 

observe  how  carefuiycSS  «f5Z«fr?'r ??'  ^^  »»«  <=«»  "^^  to 
novel..  Well,  all  thLlXZ'YS,^IZ^^^^V^tP^''^'>f''B<>od 
same  fact-that  it  is  for  thm>  I«n.T  ""fT «*  to  the  proof  of  the 
that  the  novel  reVder  i.  intowtf  ^J*'  elements  novels  arere^^ 


m  ABi  inriAnoiriL  votbu  fvrsBioB  to 

•Il»  do  10  under  oontiniial  protest  and  irritation  of  thoee  in  wiiom 
the  effect  is  wonght.  Becanse  we  are  eager  to  know  life,  we  aeek 
•ensational  noyels  and  avoid  didaotio  ones.  C.  H.  S. 

▲WIBHATZya  ABTICLB— XI. 

'*  Fictions  may  be  divided,  and  again  eross-dirided,  into  many 
different  genera,  according  to  the  principles  on  which  the  different 
elaasifications  are  founded.  They  may  be  divided,  for  instance,  as 
to  their  form,  into  narrative  and  dramatic ;  as  to  the  emotions  wluek 
they  propose  to  excite,  into  serious,  comic,  and  satirical ;  as  to  the 
instrument  which  they  employ,  into  verse  and  prose ;  as  to  subjects 
which  they  paint,  into  elevated  and  familiar;  as  to  their  mister,, 
into  allegorical,  historical,  and  purely  invented;  as  to  their  prexnisea, 
or  the  state  of  things  which  they  pre-suppose,  into  supernatural 
and  real ;  and  lastly,  as  to  their  peculiar  merits,  into  those  whose 
principsl  aim  is  ezceuence  in  plot,  in  characters,  or  in  scenery."*  Ano* 
ther  arrangement  has  been  proposed  by  one  of  the  practisers  of  the 
art  of  story-telling,  which  deserves  quotation  and  attention : — **  It  la 
when  we  compare  works  of  imagination  in  writing  with  works  of 
imagination  on  the  canvas,  that  we  can  best  form  a  critical  idea  of 
the  different  schools  which  exist  in  each ;  for  common  both  to  the 
author  and  the  painter  are  those  styles  which  we  call  the  familiar* 
the  picturesque,  and  the  intellectual.  By  recurring  to  this  com* 
parison,  we  can,  without  much  difficulty,  classify  works  of  fiction  in. 
tiieir  proper  order,  and  estimate  the  rank  they  should  severally  hold."t 

Having  given  the  critic  and  the  artist's  classificstion,  let  us  now 
look  at  the  philosopher's : — **  From  the  exceeding  variety  of  tho 
prose  fiction,  it  is  difficult  to  design  well  marked  types.  The 
religious  allegory  of  Bunyan  is  a  distinct  kind.  Other  species  are 
the  pastoral  novel  (Sidney's  Arcadia),  the  sentimental  novel  (Bich- 
ardsoD,  &c.),  the  sstirical  novel  (Swift),  the  comic  and  also  satirical 
(Fielding,  Smollett,  Thackeray),  the  historical  novel  (Scott,  Bol- 
wer).  But  each  writer  of  fiction  usually  embodies  all  the  kinds  of 
interest  suited  to  their  genius,  with  slif^ht  reference  to  a  type» 
There  is  a  real  difference  made  in  choosing  the  subject  from  the 
present  or  from  the  past ;  the  one  tends  to  imitation  and  reality^ 
the  other  to  identity.  Also  the  presence  of  a  didactic  purpose 
gives  a  character  to  the  novel.  The  supernatural  is  rare  in  the  prose 
fiction,  and  when  attempted  is  considered  a  doubtful  experiment.''^ 
Had  we  been  composing  a  critique  on  novels,  we  might  have  com* 
pared  and  contrasted  these  various  classifications ;  as  it  is,  we  do 
not  require  to  do  so.  We  have  reproduced  them  to  show  how 
many  varieties  of  novel  may  be  enumerated  in  order  that  it  may  bo 
eeen  how  difficult  it  is  to  debate  the  question  under  its  present 
heading,  in  consequence  of  the  possibility  of  cross-dirisions,  unless 
the  line  of  demarcation  drawn  for  us  be  accepted  by  the  contro* 


•  N.  W.  Senior's  «  Essays  on  Fiction,*'  p.  189. 
t  Lord.LyttoD,  in  the  preface  to  "  The  Last  of  the  Barons. 
X  A.  Bain's  **  English  Composition  and  Bhetoric/'  p.  2S3. 
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TenUlists.  All  schools  of  fiotion  are,  however,  to  be  regarded  by 
UB  as  capable  of  being  ultimately  reduced  to  the  two  great  classes 
given  us  as  the  subject  of  debate  now — (1)  Sensational  novels; 
(2)  Novels  with  a  purpose,  or  plot  novels  and  preachment  novels. 

The  plot  novel  is  honest.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  fiction 
is  the  nutriment  and  delight  of  the  imagination:  that  life  is 
the  main  element  of  interest  in  fiction,  and  that  life  manifests 
itself  in  event;  that  the  intricacies  and  complexities  of  plot, 
passion,  and  circumstance*  form  the  great  attractions  of  life, 
«nd  therefore  of  all  representations  of  life— dramatic,  epic,  or 
novelistic.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  in  fiction  is  the  ground  of 
the  delight  which  the  perusal  of  it  brings.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  circumstances,  surroundings,  and  pressing  everyday  incidents 
in  which  men  find  themselves  are  sometimes  in  accord  with  their 
aims,  in  concord  with  their  powers,  or  in  discord  with  their  desires 
and  ambitions ;  that  sometimes  by  passive  endurance  they  may 
abide  their  time  and  seize  the  circumstances  in  their  evolution 
which  favour  and  reward  their  patience  by  giving  them  the  success 
they  seek ;  and  that  sometimes  by  active  energy  and  working  skilful- 
ness  they  may  link  on  the  success  of  their  individual  schemes  with 
the  great  whole  of  the  circumstances  in  operation  around  them.  In 
this  interplay  of  passive  sufiering  and  active  endeavour,  and  in  the 
effectiveness  or  ineffectiveness  thereof  in  the  production  of  a 
desirable  event  lie  the  chief  recommendation  of  the  novel  as  an 
excitant  and  as  a  work  of  art. 

The  novel  with  a  purpose  is  dishonest.  It  proposes  the  evolution 
x>f  thought  through  the  evolution  of  plot,  and  it  proffers  a  demon- 
•tration  of  some  truth- or  opinion  through  the  imagination.  But  it 
is  not  the  duty  of  the  imagination  to  discern  truth ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible for  it  to  attempt  such  a  task  without  great  injury  at  once  to 
itself  and  to  truth.  Because :  Firstly',  imagination  is  concerned 
onlj  with  likenesses  and  similarities,  with  appearances  and  represen- 
tations ;  it  is  not  called  upon  nor  is  it  able  to  give  judgment  upon 
realities,  especially  on  the  reality  of  a  course  of  thought  being  a 
demonstration ;  and  secondly,  such  a  course  degrades  truth  to  a 
level  with  mere  analogy  and  imaginative  vraisemblance,  and  so 
eaiues  a  misapprehension  of  what  truth  is.  Even  when  it  does  not 
propose  to  prove,  but  only  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  an  opinion,  it 
M  dishonest,  inasmuch  as  it  comes  in  the  disguise  of  a  novel  when 
it  ought  to  present  itself  as  a  treatise ;  while  there  always  underlies 
it  the  fallacy  that  imagination  is  fictile,  that  it  can  work  as  it 
listeth  in  the  production  of  its  events,  while  reality  is  textile  and 
most  possess  a  certain  coherence  with  all  that  goes  before,  sur- 
rounds, and  comes  after.  We  oan  make  excellent  designs,  but 
they  must  be  adapted  to  the  material,  the  appliances,  and  the  uses 
berore  they  can  be  woven  into  fabrics  of  yalue.  A  novel  of  pur- 
pose is  such  a  design ;  but  it  leaves  unsolved  the  chief  difficulty  as 
to  how  this  thought,  opinion,  or  practice  is  td  be  inwrought  into 
the  human  life  we  must  lead. 
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The  novel  of  erento,  otherwise  called  the  •easational  aorelt  i» 
eapable  of  the  unity  and  harmony  of  high  art ;  the  didactic  novalr 
Le,,  the  novel  of  purpose,  is  incapable  of  such  nnity  and  harmonv. 
It  has  not  a  single  aim,  it  has  not  ^the  processes  of  the  plot  only 
to  attend  to,  but  the  processes  of  the  argument  or  the  persuasion 
to  work  out  and  arrange.  These,  however  capable  of  beini^  evolved 
properly  as  separate  elements,  demand  a  complex  evolution  when 
ihey  are  conjoined,  and  involve  additional  difficulty  in  the  prodofr* 
tion,  as  well  as  additional  intricacy  in  the  form  of  the  novel.  It 
^erefore  sins  sgaiost  the  first  great  principle  of  art,  simplicity » 
and  it  cannot  bring  into  co-existence  and  harmony  the  elementa  of 
plot  from  so  wide  a  range  or  from  so  vast  a  field.  The  novel  of 
sensation  is  bounded  altogether  by  the  possible,  and  beyond  that 
it  must  not  step — unless  by  agreement  of  imsgination,  as  in  the 
romance,  where  imaginary  beings  may  be  introduced ;  but  it  ia 
advisable  for  it  also  to  submit  to  the  farther  limitation  of  the 
probable,  and  if  it  does  so,  it  is  lawful  for  it  to  do  whataoeTer 
aeemeth  unto  it  good.  The  novel  of  purpose,  however*  by  ihe 
Very  necessities  of  the  case,  cuts  up  the  prooable  into  aub-sectiooa» 
and  must  limit  itself  within  one  or  other  of  these  sub-sectiona— 
that,  namely,  in  which  the  special  idea  might  work  its  efleete ;. 
thus  a  sectarian  novel,  a  radical  novel,  a  conservative  novel,  a  novel 
on .  political  economy,  and  a  novel  dealing  with  the  reform  of  the^ 
marriage  laws,  &c.,  all  necessitate  a  more  restricted  plot  than 
those  merely  of  event. 

The  novel  of  purpose,  from  its  very  nature,  can  never  get  hold 
of  the  minds  of  those  whom  it  is  desirable  to  affect  by  it— namely^ 
those  who  doubt  the  opinion  which  it  endeavours  to  substantiate.  A 
novel  is  confessedly  ideal  and  imaginarv ;  it  may  be  founded  ott 
(acts,  but  it  does  not  narrate  facts  in  the  order  of  causation  and 
ecourrence — in  the  order  of  real  life.  On  this  account  it  ia  alway» 
open  to  an  objector  to  say  that  the  aggregate  of  circumataneea 
and  effects  is  planned  and  pre-ordained  aooording  to  the  will  of  the 
author,  and  not  according  to  the  real  disposition  of  things  in  aetmA 
life.  There  is  thus  always  an  outlet  given  from  under  the  preasuve 
of  the  purpose ;  and  an  appeal  is  always  open  to  the  imagination^ 
to  provide  an  opposite  set  ofconditions  which  would  result  in  teeek* 
ing  a  different  lesson ;  for  the  lessons  of  social  life  are  not  so  single 
and  solitary  as  the  novel  of  purpose  must  represent  them  to  be» 
Onoe  more,  the  harmony  of  things  and  the  harmony  of  truth  must 
both  be  exhibited  in  the  novel  of  purpose  aa  clearly  tending  to  the- 
same  end ;  and  the  novel  of  purpose  must  therefore  fit  in  the  plot 
to  suit  the  theory  of  life  which  each  one  must  accept,  aa  well  as  to  fit 
the  particular  purpose  in  view ;  for  if  the  purpose  confiicta  with 
any  general  theory,  it  has  all  that  to  contend  against  in  gainiag 
acceptability  to  the  mind.  We  cannot  hesitate^  then,  to  beUene 
that  sensational  novels  are  superior  to  novels  of  purpose,  becanae 
the  former  fulfil  one  end  more  thoroughly  and  with  less  Itabilitf^ 
to  exception  or  exceptionality  than  the  latu^.  A.  A.  K* 
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ALEXANDEE  SMITH,  POET,  ESSAYIST,  AND 

J0UENALI8T. 

"  And  tho'  that  he  was  worthy,  he  wi^s  wise, 
And  of  his  port  as  meke  as  is  a  majde; 
He  never  jet  no  Tilanie  ne  sayde 
In  alle  his  lif,  onto  no  manere  wight,-— 
He  was  a  yeray  parfit  gentil  knight.** 

Chdticer^s  Prologue  to  "  Canterbury  Talet,** 

"  Last  Lxayss  "  are  words  of  mournful  sound  in  whatsoever 
maimer  they  are  uttered.  The  signification  is  suggestive  ^  of  the 
regret  of  the  past,  the  pressing  pathos  of  the  present,  and  the  sad- 
nesft  of  bereavement.  Last  is  so  near  a.  companion  in  sound  and 
thought  to  lost,  and  then  "  of  joys  departed,  never  to  return,  how 
bitter  the  remembrance."  Leaves  that  were  full  of  life,  that  glinted 
thbeir  little  day  in  the  sunshine,  shone  in  beauty  to  the  eye,  and 
made  musie  with  the  breeze,  that  were  the  signs  of  vigour  and 
health,  and  held  nestled  among  tbem  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  a  life  I 
Last  Leaoes  speak  of  decay  and  death,  of  function  finished,  and  of 
mingling  with  the  earth-mould ;  Last  Leaves  express  the  heartache 
of  the  living  for  the  lost  and  the  dead.  Such  were  the  impressions 
which  flitted,  in  a  sort  of  dreamy,  semi-consciousness,  while  we 
held  ia  our  hand,  yet  unopened,  Uie  book  which  suggested  them 
and  the  present  article — for  it  spoke  of  one  on  whom  l)ecember  had 
fiJlen  while  it  was  yet  May. 

In  a  handsome  volume  of  upwards  of  450  pages,  under  .the  title 
of  **  Last  Leaves,"  published  by  W.  F.  Nmimo,  and  edited  by 
Patrick  Procter  Alexander,  we  have  a  reissue  of  the  latest  produc- 
tions— essays,  sketcbes,  criticisms,  and  poems — of  Alexander  Smith. 
It  ia  a  work  which  possesses  much  interest,  and  which  ought  to  be 
pemaed  with  thougntfal  care  by  all  those  who  feel  an  interest  ia 
tiie  lives  of  those  who  think,  by  all  those  to  whom  the  progress  of 
mind  ia  matter  of  reflection,  and  by  all  those  who  know  the  mighty 
enohantment  which  resides  in  well-written  biography  and  in  the 
writings  which  have  been  produced  with  the  tremble  of  early  death 
in  the  nand  and  bram  of  the  penman  who  had  even  then  scarcely 
taken  a  step  beyond  the  midway  journey  of  human  life,  and  who 
felt  at  onoe  **  the  age  of  the  gods  "  in  his  spirit  and  the  9^e  of  ex- 
in  his  brain.  A  short,  toil-filled,  honour-attaining  life 
that  of  Alexander  Smith  from  the  New  year*s-eve  on  which  he 
bom  to  the  Twelfth  night's-eve  on  which  he  underwent 
'^tniwforenoe,"  not "  cessation." 
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Alexander  Smith  was  born  in  a  small  thatched  hoiue  near  the 
foot  of  Douelas-street,  Kilmarnock,  one  of  the  largest  toima  in 
the  county  of  Ayr.  Slat  December,  1829.  Kilmarnock  is  noted  ta 
Scottish  literarr  history  for  having  given  forth  from  its  press  the 
first  edition  of  Bams'  Poems,  He  was  the  eldest  child  of  his 
parents,  Peter  Smith  and  Helen  Murray,  the  former  of  whom  was 
a  native  of  Old  Borne,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilmar- 
nock, and  was  at  the  time  of  his  son's  birth  a  pattern  drawer  in 
one  of  the  calico-printing  establishments  for  which  Kilmarnock  ia 
now  more  famous  than  for  its  "cowls "  and  its  *'  wabsters."  The 
young  couple  had  settled  in  Douglas-street  at  the  preceding  Wkit-> 
Sunday  term.  Kilmarnock  was  a  place  of  great  stir  about  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Beform^ill,  but  shortly  afber  that  it 
suffered  a  shock  of  dulness  in  trade,  which  caused  thd  Smiths  to 
seek  elsewhere  the  means  of  providing  for  themselves  and  their 
growing  youngsters.  This  they  found  in  1834,  in  Paisley  (the 
Qreytley  of  his  "  Alfred  Hagart's  Houaehold  "),  a  town  redolent  of 
poetic  memories  and  inflaences— of  Alexander  Wilson  and  Bobert 
Tannahill,  John  Wilson  (Christopher  North),  &c.,  and  thfre  ia  • 
short  time  after  their  removal,  Alexander  took  his  place  in  aehocd, 
where  "  the  dominie,  in  rusty  black — who  twenty  years  ago  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  a  kirk— was  busy  teaching,  setting  oopiee, 
hearing  complaints,  punishing  culprits,  and  ruling  as  best  ne  could 
his  murmuring  kingaom,  began  to  initiate  him  into  "  the  world  of 
words."  In  the  course  of  time,  by  the  combined  aid  of  monitor 
and  master,  he  acquired  a  fair  abdity  to  read,  write,  and  cipher, 
and  was  even  tempted  to  attempt  Latin  and  mathematics.  Another 
removal  to  Kilmarnock  occasioned  the  interraption  of  his  school- 
days, and  brought  him  into  the  days  of  toil.  He  was  employed  in 
Bailie  Geddes'  print  work  as  a  putter-on  or  assistant  to  the  block- 
printer  in  his  operations  ;  but  this  stroke  of  work  lasted  only  for  s 
short  time,  and  they  got  back  to  Paisley  again,  where  he  entered 
the  pattern- drawing  shop  in  which  his  father  was  en^ged,  as  «a 
apprentice,  and  where,  with  the  dream  of  a  Scottish  kirk  pulpit  in 
the  distance,  he  took  to  learning  in  the  evening  classes,  which  sap- 
plied  in  Paisley  so  much  of  the  educational  necessities  of  those  who 
were  early  yoked  to  the  loom,  seated  at  the  desk,  put  behind  the  ooan- 
ter,  or  otnerwise  set  to  labour  when  little,  if  at  all  entered  into  their 
teens.  Pluctations  abound  in  the  calico-printing  districts,  and  in  the 
shawl  trade  of  Paisley  similar  uncertainty  reii?ns,  and  it  is  an  objeet 
of  just  de»ire  in  a  working  life  to  get  into  a  district  where  from  the 
variety  of  occupations  going  on  in  it,  any  stagnation  in  trade  mnj 
fall  more  lightly,  because  there  may  be  compensating  aotivify  in 
other  branches.  Bj  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Glasgow,  Alexander 
was  brought  withm  physical  eyesight  of  the  university ;  bat  a 
failure  in  his  health,  which  had  previously  afibcted  him,  again  pat 
the  power  of  severe  study  beyond  his  reach,  and  he  was  oompeued 
to  fix  down  his  aims,  as  it  appeared  to  follow  the  indicationa  of 
fate,  and  content  himself  to  be  a  designer  of  patterns  for  moalm 
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tfid  lace,  the  employment  procured  for  him  ia  Qneen-street, 
Glasgotr.  It  WAS  a  difficult  task  to  kill  down  the  higher  ambi- 
tions of  his  spirit,  and  though  the  pulpit  faded  into  the  dim  inane, 
the  lore  of  books  and  of  bookish  interests  remained  witli  him.  He 
would  be  about  seyenteen  or  so  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Addisonian  Literary  Improyement  and  Debating  Society,  and  felt  the 
tremor  and  delight  of  companionship  in  the  consideration  of  books 
and  men,  and  in  the  deyelopment  of  thought  and  skill.  He  was 
A  quiet  and  earnest  listener,  and  seldom  spoke,  though  when  he  did, 
lie  usually  aohicTed  some  felicitous  expression  which  indicated 
power  and  acuteness,  and  he  not  unfrequently  endeavoured  to  be 
waggish,  with  no  great  success  unless  in  the  quieter  sorts  of  sar- 
eaam.  Probably  about  this  time  he  wss  misled  by  an  intimacy 
formed  with  a  young  gentleman  who  purveyed  local  sayings  and 
jests  for  a  newspaper  of  some  repute  in  the  city  called  the  Citizen, 
mad  edited  by  Mr.  James  Hedderwick,  author  of  "  Lays  of  Middle 
Age,"  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  literary  men  in  the  city, 
the  great  friend  and  patron  of  the  literary  aspirants  of  the  West 
of  Scotland ;  but  in  wit,  except  of  a  very  serious  kind.  Smith  did 
not,  at  this  time,  if  he  ever  did,  excel. 

One  of  his  Addisonian  essays  is  specially  memorable  to  all  who 
lieard  it,  as  displaying  great  epic  talent  in  conception,  although 
•omewhat  perhaps  inflated  in  style  and  thin  in  the  substrate  of 
thought  it  contained.  The  subject  was  "  History,"  and  the  essay 
opened  with  a  descriptive  sketch  of  Bome,  principally  suggested 
by  Byron's  "  Childe  Harold,"  it  might  be,  in  which  the  essayist 
figured  himself  to  be  a  wanderer  who  had  set  his  foot,  I  think,  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Cssars  while  the  full  moon  was  shining 
on  temple,  dome,  pillar,  and  monument.  There  an  "  aged  crone 
mm  seated,  leaning,  seemingly  asleep,  on  the  top  of  his  staff.  The 
jonng  enthtJsiaat's  soliloquising  eloquence  disturbed  the  old  man's 
quiet,  and  he  addressed  the  youth,  whose  head  was  uncovered  in 
homage  to  the  past.  With  more  attention  than  youth  commonly 
pAya  to  aj^e,  he  deferentially  listened,  and  without  any  astonishment 
ezpressea,  heard  "  the  grey-haired  hunter  of  the  ruins  "  tell  that 
ho  remembered  when  those  mighty  piles  were  built,  when  the  city 
was  founded,  and  how  events  proceeded  till  some  prisoners  from 
the  land  of  Palestine  brought  tidings  of  a  straoge  and  wondrous  One 
who  had  but  shortly  died,  and  in  whose  name  they  spoke  of  glories 
greater  than  Ciesar's,  and  a  King  of  kings.  Ihen  followed  the 
tale  of  the  persecutions,  of  the  conouest  of  Christianity  in  Borne, 
of  the  spread  through  the  nations  or  the  power  of  the  monarch  of 
the  triple  crown,  of  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  Bome,  and  of  the 
crash  of  eloquenoe  with  which  on  one  All  Hallow's  Eve  the  firm 
base  of  the  Koman  Empire  was  shivered  by  the  voice  of  a  Bible- 
reading  monk.  It  was  old  Father  Time,  the  world's  historiaoy 
with  wnom  he  had  an  interview. 

This  hint  of  the  imaginative  splendour  that  was  in  him  not  a  little 
Aitoniahed  some  of  his  okrkly  mends  and  counting-house  comradea* 
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and  not  lonf(  afterwards  it  was  whispered  aboot  tbat  AUnKodm 
Smith  had  then  been  actually  fignring  in  '^the  poet's  comer**  of 
The  Citizen  for  a  while.  The  Brr.  John  Mae&rlaae  (now  of  Clmp^ 
ham),  under  whose  ministry  Smith  sat,  took  notice  of  him,  Mt 
narrow  circumstances  formed  an  unconquerable  bar  to  the  aim  aol 
even  then  finally  relinqnished  of  prooeeding  through  a  jadmrntj 
course.  The  literary  caeoetkes  still  irritated  his  fingers,  handling 
the  pencil  for  bread  without  much  liking  for  it,  but  as  a  staver^n 
of  direr  things,  and  yeamingto  purl  down  the  songs  that  made 
their  way  into  his  brain.  Me  became  an  omniyorous  reader,  m 
haunter  of  book-stalls,  and  one  of  the  rare  men  who  endeavowsd 
to  form  opinions  for  themselres  on  books  and  subjects.  He  head 
George  G&lfillan  with  admiration,  and  Isaac  Taylor  on  the  HebMW 
noets  with  the  curious  awe  of  a  neophyte ;  while  Professor  J.  P. 
Kichol's  splendid  pi^BO  poems  on  astronomy  fascinated  him. 
Hogg* 9  Instructor,  The  JEclectie,  and  TAe  Critic  were  ^en  ia  high 
Togue,  and  of  all  three  the  Ber.  G^rge  Gilfillan  was  a  leadioff 
contributor.  He  had  soared  into  a  fame  as  a  literary  critic,  seecma 
only  to  that  of  Hazlitt,  and  "  Young  Glas^^ow  '*  in  its  delNitiag 
and  other  society  was  pre-eminently  Gilfillaniced.  Smith,  wi^  hii 
yearning  for  a  lettered  life,  appealed  to  G^rge  GilfiUsn  fiir  aa 
honest  opinion  of  the  likelihoods  of  anything  being  in  him  whiehrlha 
world  would  care  to  hear.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give 
Gilfillan's  own  account  of  this  step  and  its  resalts. 


**  One  day  in  the  spring  of  1851  some  poetry  was  handed  me  in 
Glasgow,  along  with  a  short  note  signed  '  Alexander  Smith.'  The  hand- 
writing  was  unformed  and  straggling,  and  there  was  nothing  at  first  sigiht 
to  distinguish  the  MS.  from  the  masses  I  was  continually  receiTing.  I 
threw  it  aside  for,  I  dare  say,  two  months,  when,  taking  it  up  aocidentalfy, 
I  began  to  read,  and  was  so  fiiscinated  that  I  could  not  forbear  reading  toe 
whole.  My  first  ioipreetions,  however,  were  peculiar,  for  I  remember 
ing  myself  repeatedly,  *  Can  this  be  the  author^s  own  ?  have  I  not 
read  something  like  thia  before?'  And  when  I  wrote  him  I  erpnwmi 
SDch  feeling  of  surprise,  along  with  warm  approbation.  His  reply, 
unfortunately,  I  hare  lost,  was  long,  miante,  interesting,  and  gate  m 
an  impression  of  the  sincerity  of  the  youth  (he  was  tlMU,  be  told  me^  od^ 
twenty<two)  that  I  thought  if  a  plagiarist  at  all,  he  was  so  un< 
I  wrote  him  again,  and  made  him  promise  to  sand  me  more  of  his 
tions.  In  the  autumn  he  forwarded  me  two  additional  poems,  aiaoe  ii 
ponted  in  the  *Life  Drama,'  '  The  Garden  and  the  Child,'  and  *Ihe  FSiS 
and  the  Ladv,'  which  I  thought  first-rate,  and  much  superior  to  the  fonnsr, 
which  were  fragmentaiy,  while  the  latter  not  only  approximated  to  wholes, 
but  possessed  dramatic  and  storied  interest.  Writing  shortly  after  an 
article  in  the  EeUetie  JSeview  on  *  Recent  Foets/  I  introduced  the  name 
of  Smith,  and  quoted  some  of  his  scattered  beauties.  Thia  produced  ooB- 
aiderable  efl^t,  as  was  prored  by  the  fact,  o^whieh  Smith  hhnself  informed 
•me,  of  an  intellif^ent  and  accomplished  Englishman — whose  name  I  esvld 
give—who  travelled  all  the  way  to  GhMgow  for  the  aole  purpose  of  findhaig 
we  poet  out. 

.'•  In  Oetober,  1861, 1  eaUad  on  hia  m  Glasgow,  bringing  with  na  the  ftM 
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mmus  nfcricd  to,  and  offering,  if  be  ehoee,  to  show  them  to  my  friend  the 
me  Profeuor  Niohol.  Thu  I  did.  The  ProfeMor  highlj  approved  of 
them,  invited  Smith  to  hie  house,  and  became  a  steadfast  friend.  Dnrioff 
the  winter.  Smith  was  still  sending  me  poetry ;  and  in  the  early  sprinff  m 
1853  I  wrote  a  paper  or  two  in  the  London  Critic^  under  the  title, '  A  New 
Poet  in  Glasgow,*  in  which  I  did  not  merely  print  short  extracts,  or  '  itali- 
eiae'  beauties,  but  quoted  entire  poems,  such  as  the  two  aboTe- mentioned 
and  a  third,  greatly  admired  at  the  time,  entitled  '  The  Old  Manor  House^' 
which  also  may  now  be  found  in  the  '  Life  Drama.'  This  was  a  turning 
point  in  his  history.  A  gentleman  in  Glasgow — Mr.  Daniel  Lawson-^- 
procuring  for  himself  copies  of  my  paper  in  the  OrUic,  circulated  theai 
widely  in  that  city.  The  Glasgow  journals,  headed  by  the  Citizen —wham, 
by  the  way,  a  short  poem  by  Smith  had  appeared  acme  years  befor»— 
bogaa  to  aomid  his  pratsee.  The  London  literary  eoteriea  heard  of  hb 
Bam^  and  some  of  their  number  were  highly  pleased  with  the  eztracta  thej 
-lead  in  the  Criiie,  Mr.  David  Bogue,  the  London  publisher — sinoe  dead  - 
wrote  Smith,  offering  him  £100  for  the  MS.  of  his  poem  when  oompleted. 
Sneooraged  by  this  generous  offer,  be  spent  the  rest  of  1852  in  finishiag 
the  work.  It  appeared  in  1853.  He  sent  me  a  copy,  along  with  a  note,  of 
which  I  remember  the  words,  '  But  for  you,  no  poem  of  mine  would  ever 
have  seen  the  light.' " 

The  poet's  fame  '*  jnmped  into  summer  all  at  once."  The  critic* 
were  all  bnt  ilnanimouB  in  his  favour,  and  the  bright  sensnous  glow 
of  many  of  the  passages  dazzled  and  delighted  many  of  those  who 
had  grown  tired  of  the  maudlin  sentimentality  of  the  verse  of  the 
day,  and  felt  the  realism,  not  the  reality  cf  the  poetry.  At  first  its 
repetitions  and  its  echoes  did  not  so  much  strike  as  the  glow  and  tbo 
glare  of  the*  diction,  the  hectic  finsh,  and  the  throbbing  pnlee,  but 
on  calmer  repemsal,  the  jurenility  and  the  imitatiyeness,  as  wm 
to  be  expected,  made  themselves  felt.  All  demurrers  aside,  how- 
ever, as  was  said  in  this  serial  at  the  time,  "  that  Mr.  Smith  it 
potentiallv  a  poet"  his  "work  will  amply  prove;"  "the  true  poetio 
instinct  dwells  within  him,"  and  the  book  possesses  "beautiei 
which  should  recommend  it  to  erery  young  man  desirous  of  encour* 
mginf;  youthful  genius."  The  justice  of  our  review — thought  by 
some  at  the  time  a  little  too  restrained  in  its  praises — was  after- 
wards acknowledged  by  the  poet,  and  the  advice  given  in  it  wai 
ptrrsued.  It  would  be  agreeable  to  quote  from  it,  but  its  beautfSB 
are  now  well  known,  but  we  may  adduce  one  passage  to  show  how 
the  influences  of  youthful  interests  transmute  themselves  into  potftry 
in  after  days.  Those  who  have  looked  from  the  hills  of  Dunaonali 
and  taken  in  the  sea  view  there,  may  say  with  him — 

•*  I  stood  afar  upon  the  grassy  hills, — 

I  saw  the  country  with  its  golden  slopes. 

And  woods  and  streams  run  down  to  meet  the  sea ; 

I  saw  the  basking  ocean  skimmed  with  light ; 

I  saw  the  surf  upon  the  distant  sanda 

Silent  and  white  as  snow.    Above  my  head 

A  lark  waa  smging  'neath  a  sunny  cloud. 

Around  the  playing  wiada." 
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•«  Qf  i  rpi^Q  j^ifQ  Drama/  it  is  said,  ten  thousand  hare  been  nold  at 
home  and  thirty  thouBand  abroad,  bringing  a  fame  beyond  t  '<e  biias 
of  dreams,  and  something  much  more  substantial.  Forf*oGopj« 
right  of  the  book  the  poet  received  from  Mr.  Bogae  £10*  a  sum 
which  was  afterwards  supplemented  according  to  the  Bucce<»s  cf  the 
work,  as  it  ran  through  successive  editions,  to  what  precise  extent 
I  have  forgotten,  if  ever  I  knew.  £100 !  It  is  a  small  sum ;  but  to 
a  young  gentleman  whose  breeches  pocket  thrills  with  it  for  the 
first  time,  it  seems  a  considerable  bit  of  money,  with  more  good 
prospective  spending  in  it  than  £1000  a  year  or  two  after.  One's 
first  £100  is  somewnat  like  one's  first  love,  and  is  consecrated  for 
erer  in  memory  in  connection  with  a  good  deal  of  folly  and  rapture. 
Of  Smith's  raptures  with  his  first  £1(X)  nobody  could  possibly  Know 
anything ;  for  the  reason  that,  except  on  paper  to  the  public,  he 
never  indicated  rapture,  or  even  the  germ  or  a  capscity  for  it.  Hia 
folly,  so  far  as  I  know  of  it,  amounted  to  this,  that — ^a  thing  from 
the  first  preordained  and  inevitable — he  cat  decisively  the  pattern* 
designing  concern,  in  which,  to  say  sooth,  his  forte  did  not  greatly 
lie,  as  surmising  that  literature,  in  one  or  the  other  form  of  it,  was 
marked  out  for  him  as  his  proper  career ;  and  farther,  as  second 
item,  that  his  time  being  thus  at  his  own  disposal,  and  the  neoee* 
sary  funds  in  hand,  he  considered  a  trip  to  London  might  be 
allowable,  taking  the  lake  or  Wordsworth  country  on  the  way.'* 
{*'Last  Leaves"  pp.  61—63.) 

On  this  tour  Smith  was  accompanied  by  Professor  John  Nickd, 
son  of  the  author  of  **  The  Architecture  of  the  Heavens.'*  They 
passed  through  the  lake  district  of  Cumberland,  with  all  its  literary 
memories,  and  visited  Miss  Martineau ;  they  wished  to  pass  thenee 
to  the  Bronte  country  (Haworth),  but  found  a  visit  would  be  unsuit- 
able. At  Forest  House,  Nottingham,  they  called  on  Philip  James 
Bailey,  for  whom  Smith  entertained  a  high  respect,  as  indeed  he 
miffht,  for  Fesiua  had  stirred  in  him  the  poetic  unrest  out  of  which 
"  The  Life  Drama "  took  issue.  In  London  they  visited,  among 
others,  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  who  had  given  the  young  poet  hearty 
encouragement  in  The  Leader,  and  defended  him  against  the  de- 
preciations of  The  Athenofum ;  Mr.  James  Lowe,  editor  of  Tke 
Critic,  in  which  the  genius  of  Smith  got  its  earliest  outlet ;  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  the  philosopher ;  Mr.  Helps,  and  many  others  of 
those  who  shape  the  worlds  thoughts  in  serial,  periodical,  and 
book.  They  saw  something  of  the  book  world  and  the  eights  of 
the  metropolis,  and  felt  the  thrill  of  the  life  of  London. 

On  his  return  to  Glasgow,  Smith  was  invited  to  visit  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  at  Inverary  Castle,  and  in  some  of  the  autumn  weeks 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  author  of  "  The  Beign  of  Law  ;"  and 
then,  having  like  Barns  "  dinnered  with  a  lord,"  he  returned  to 
Glasgow  to  look  for  a  career.  He  had  gathered  around  him  many 
friends  of  literary  aspirations  and  ability,  notably  Patrick  Procter 
Alexander,  A.M.,  editor  of  these  "  Last  Leaves,"  author  of  "  Criti- 
oiams  on  Mill,  and  Carlyle,  Ac.,  and  Hugh  MaoDoiiald»  one  of  the 
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tweetatt  minor  Scottish  poetf  of  this  age,  of  whom  Alexander 
Smith  wrote  a  notice  in  Macmillan*9  Magazine,  and  whose  bio- 
graphy he  was  to  have  written ;  James  Hecfderwick,  whom  we  hare 
alrea^  mentioned  as  the  singer  of  "  The  Lays  of  Middle  Age  " — 
"Fair  time  of  calm  resolTe— of  sober  thoagbt 
Quiet  half*way  hottlerj  on  life's  long  road  j" 

The  ingenious  and  eloquent  J.  P.  Nichol  and  his  gifted  son ;  M. 
ProTan,  the  main  estaoiisher  of  the  Glasgow  AthensBum,  a  literarj 
institute  which  promised  well ;  Professor  Lushingtou,  the  laureate's 
brother-in-IaWt  in  whose  house  he  had  met  1/5.  Buskin,  &c.,  &o. 
For  a  little  while  before  his  fame  dawned  he  had  endeavoured  to 
slide  into  letters  as  the  editor  of  Tke  Scottish  Atkenaum,  a  paper 

Srojected  by  Sobert  Buchanan,  and  supported  by  his  son  Bobert 
uohanan,  author  of  lAmdon  Lyrics,  &c.,  but  that  had  failed  after 
a  Tory  short  life,  as  almost  eyerjr  literary  adventure  in  Glasgow  hss 
for  the  last  half-century— from  its  disbelief  in  local  genius  and  its 
taste  for  trading  in  imports.  Motherwell,  Mackay,  Weir,  Atkin- 
son, Carrick,  IB^nnett,  and  many  others  had  striyen  to  keep  up  a 
local  serial ;  but  Paisley  and  Dumfries  could  sustain  a  magazme 
when  the  Cottonopolis  of  Scotland  could  not  support  one.  Again, 
another  attempt  was  made  in  another  form  to  "float"  ano^er 
serial^  as  a  means  of  gathering  the  Glasgow  circle  of  readers  to  the 
aid  of  the  youthful  climber  of  Parnassus.  Luckily,  an  incident 
occurred  elsewhere  which  rendered  the  risk  of  another  failure  un- 
necessary. We  refer  to  tlie  election  of  Alexander  Smith  to  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Univcrsitv  of  Edinburgh  eaily  in  1864. 

"  For  any  little  place  of  this  kind,"  says  P.  P.  Alexander,  the  oom- 
petitors  in  these  days  are  numerous ;  even  in  regard  of  literature, 
more  than  one  of  inose  pitted  against  him  had  very  considerable 
claims ;  and  the  contest  was  somewhat  of  a  keen  one."  Mr.  James 
Hedderwick  enlisted  in  his  favour  the  powerful  aid  of  Robert 
Chambers.  Sydney  Dobell,  author  of  "The  Boman,"  •* Balder," 
Ac.,  personally  canvassed  the  electors  in  his  favour,  Dr.  John  Mac- 
fjirlane  stirred  for  him  the  influence  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Macfarlane, 
fiunous  as  a  lithographer,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  pressure  in 
bis  behalf  was  brought  to  bear  on  Duncaa  MacLaren,  then  Lord  Pro- 
Tost  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  well  furnished  with  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  poetic  candidate^ the  neglect  of  Bums  and 
the  atonement  Scotland  owed  for  that  great  error  of  the  past  form- 
ing one  of  his  most  efiective  topics.  Smith  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  and  Edinburgh  gained  a  poet  while  Glasgow  lost  one  who 
was  able  to  shed  over  the  **  tragic  hearts  of  towns '  the  consecration 
of  poetic  light — as  it  has  lost  David  Gray  and  Bobert  Buchanan 
since.  On  18th  February,  1854,  his  Glasgow  friends  entertained 
him  at  a  dinner  in  the  Tontine  Hotel,  for  the  purpose  of  "  exnressing 
the  high  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Smith  was  aeservedly  hela  in  the 
literary  world  as  a  poet,  and  in  private  life  as  a  man." 

In  Edinburgh  Smith  was  welcomed  heartilv,  although  in  that 
same  year  there  issuedfromthe  pressof  Messrs.  Blackwood,  and  from 
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thepen  of  Frofetsor  W.E.  Artoan,  a  broad,  ▼igorona,  riMliinf^,M>tin-' 
cal  work,  in  ridieole  of  UilfiUan,  Batlej,  Dobell,  Maney,  and 
Smilii,  entitled  "  Firmilian  ;  a  Spasmodic  Tragedy,"  by  T.  Ferey 
Jones.  It  was  a  hard  stroke,  but  Smith  bore  it  bra^elj ;  Aytotm 
oame  afterwards  to  know  Smith  better,  and  was  anzions  to  help,  and 
indeed  did  help  him  by  an  introduction  to  Blaehwao^s  Magazinm 
in  the  best  and  most  friendly  way.  Of  this  affair  in  literature  and 
its  effects  Smith  subsequently  wrote  thus  :— 

"Ten  years  ago  the  readers  of  the  magaaines  and  oritieal  reriews  eonld 
hardly  fail  to  encounter  unfavourable  strictures  on  what  was  called  the 
'Spasmodic  School  of  Poetry.'  The  three  or  four  writers  supposed  to  ooii« 
stitttte  that  '  school  *  were,  at  the  period  refetred  to,  passing  through  the 
fires  of  exhortation,  reproof,  and  parody.  Theniolmanie  was  the  inTentton 
of  a  brilliant  poet  and  wit,  recently  gone  to  lus  rest ;  and  it  had  a  niok* 
name's  best  prosperity — it  stuck.  That  this  said  nickname  had,  in  acHne- 
roQgh  obvious  nuinner,  hit  off  the  salient  obaracteristios  and  defects  of  the 
*  school*  was  evident  from  the  favour  with  which  it  was  received.  The 
quaint  brain  of  Professor  Aytoun  shaped  the  happy  phrase ;  and  immedi* 
ately  thereafter  the  three  or  four  writers  were  everywhere  reeognised  as 

'spasmodists.' Nothing  tells  like  a  nickname  which  catches^ 

the  popular  ear,  and  which  is  called  out  at  every  street  comer.  The  nick- 
name *  spasmodic  school  *  grew  popular,  and  in  a  short  time  it  became  the 
critical  stock-in-trade  of  provincial  newspapers,  just  as  if  they  had  been  its 
sole  inventors,  and  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  its  exclusive  use.  For  a- 
while  no  one  of  the  writers  could  air  himself  in  public  in  a  volume  of 
verse,  however  staid  and  hum-drum,  without  the  cry  of  '  spasmodist'  being 
raised,  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  so  loudly  that  he  was  glad  to  ictreal 
again  into  his  shell.  All  this  is  a  matter  of  ten  years  ago.  For  seven  years 
past  the  magazine  reader  has  heard  nothing  of  the  '  spaemodio  school,' — ifc 
IS  the  lost  pleiad  of  the  critical  firmament.  Oblivion  distributeth  her  pop* 
pies  with  an  equal  hand.  *  Firmilian,'  too,  has  been  forgotten  in  tliase 
years.  The  nicknamed  and  the  nicknamer  sleep  in  the  same  forgetfiilnesa 
of  reviews — like  foemen  in  one  grave."     {^^Lati  Leaves^**  pp.  171-2). 

The  paper  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  is  made  is  on  Sydney 
Dobell,  and  it  contains  a  modest  defence  and  a  wise  criticiam. 
Sydney  Dobell  and  Smith,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  war, 
entered  into  a  sort  of  literary  partnership,  and  published  a  Tolume 
of  "  Sonnets  on  the  War,"  which,  thougn  not  precisely  sonnets  in 
Idle  technical  sense,  but  id^as  or  emotions  expressed  in  fourteen 
lined  stanzas,  met  with  some  appreciation,  and  showed  at  least  thai 
they  had  not  been  laughed  out  of  countenance. 

Edinburgh  is  a  city  m  which  letters  and  sociality  combine  readily, 
and  the  several  sets  of  those  who  devote  themselves  leas  or  more  to 
literature  and  art  are  highly  clubbable.  It  has  been  so  from  old 
time,  when  Carlyle,  and  Home,  and  Hume,  and  Smith,  and  Blair, 
held  literary  evenings ;  that  tradition  has  been  continued  in  the 
Notites  AmbrosiatitB ;  and  the  due  effects  of  that  tradition  are  felt  in 
that  city  to  this  day ;  so  that  nowhere  else,  probably,  is  any  **  lion" 
likely  to  be  f^ted  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Edinburgh,  if'^he  geta 
fiurly  introduced  into  the  proper  circles.  Of  thii  for  a  while  Smith 


hki  caoQffb,  and  more  than  enough.  He  lored  better,  howeret, 
tha  Mciu  conyeree  and  criticism,  the  frank  and  genial  friend* 
ahip  which  he  met  at  "The  Raleigh  Club,"  of  which  he  was  the 
aecretarji  and  among  the  members,  of  which  he  was  the  prima- 
ii|iirit»  and  the  chief  UiTonrite,  though  by  no  means  either  the  loud- 
eat^  the  moat  talkative,  the  wittiest,  or  the  wisest — only  the 
keaitiest. 

About  this  time,  Smith  began  to  feel  that  prose  was  not  a  payine 
commodity,  and  that,  like  other  laxuries,  it  can  only  be  indulgea 
in  at  great  cost.  As  the  salary  accruing  from  his  secretaryship  was 
only  £150,  and  as  Edinburgh  is  not  a  place  remarkable  for  the 
eeonomj  with  which  life  is  conducted,  he  cast  about  for  some  means 
of  making  literature  pay.  This  was  only  to  be  done  by  writing 
pcose,  and  to  the  production  of  prose  he  devoted  himself.  He 
became  a  contributor  to  The  London  Review^  The  Morning  Star, 
Xke  Glaspow  Citizen,  The  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant  (under  the 
editorship  of  James  Hannay,  who  paid  a  kindly  tribute  to  Smith's 
memory  in  CasselVe  Magazine),  The  Caledonian  Mercury,  &c., 
among  newspaper ;  to  The  West  of  Scotland  Magazine,  Tlte  Museum^ 
The  Quiver,  lie  Argosy,  MacMillan,  Blackwood,  The  North  British 
Meview,  and  Good  Words,  he  became,  as  time  went  on,  a  frequent 
ocmtributor  and  an  acceptable  one;  and  besides  all  this  he  com- 
poaed  some  articles  for  the  latest  edition  of  "  The  EncyclopiBdia 
Sritannica,"  many  memoirs  for  *'  Mackenzie's  Biographical  Diction- 
ary," and  a  great  number  of  papers  for  '*  Chamber  s  Encyolopeedia." 
Bst  Im  would  not  altogether  abandon  poetry.    "  He  was  one — 

That  could  not  help  it — for  it  was  his  nature 
To  blotBom  into  song,  as  'tis  a  tree's 
To  leaf  itself  in  AprS." 

So,  though  toiling  through  the  long  hours  at  the  necessity  of  prose, 
and  making  for  nimself  a  quaint  and  quiet  style,  he  still  stole 
delightful  moments  to  be  given  to  the  muse^,  and  in  1857  he  pro- 
duced his  "  City  Poems,"  for  which  MacMillan  gave  £200.  This 
work  was  severely  handled  in  7^e  Athenaum,  and  the  charges  of 
wholesale  plagiarism,  which  had  been  made  against  him  in  the 
aame  literary  organ,  were  reiterated  and  reaffirmed.  Mr.  Lewes 
dirfended  him  in  The  Leader,  and  Mr. 'Shirley  Brooks,  in  a  smart 

eper  in  Punch,  spoke  up  for  the  accused ;  and  in  "  Last  Leaves/' 
r.  Alexander  makes  a  very  able  reply  for  the  defence,  not  only 
in  the  text  of  his  memoir  but  in  an  appendix  on  the  point. 

In  this  same  year  Smith  married  "  Miss  Flora  MacDonald  from 
Skye,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  MacDonald  of  Ofd,  and  nearly  akin 
by  blood  to  the  historic  heroine  of  that  name."  This  marriage 
was  a  most  happy  one.  After  having  settled  in  his  own  homestead 
he  resolved  on  a  retrieval  of  his  poetic  fame,  and,  having  fixed 
upon  a  subject  in  English  History  suitable  for  poetical  purposes, 
devoted  himself  for  four  years  to  the  production  of  his  most  care- 
fiUly  elaborated  poem,  "  Edwin  of  Deira."     This  work  had  thp 
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miBforfcime  to  be  preceded  by  tbe  Laureate's  "  Idylli  of  the  Kingv"* 
and  the  odious  compariBon  by  whicU  the  charf^es  of  plaffiary  and 
imitatiyeness  are  usually  sustained  were  again  proaucinle  with 
even  greater  force  than  before.  It  is  well  known  to  Smith's 
intimates  that  the  work  was  planned,  and^  a  very  oonsidermble 
amount  of  it  produced ;  that,  in  point  of  fact,  its  form  and  charactsr 
were  shaped,  and  much  of  the  material  of  it  in  actual  being  prior  to 
the  issue  of  Tennyson's  sweet,  melodious  song.  The  tuent  and 
the  genius  in  Smitn's  "Edwin"  is  much  greater  than  in  any  of  hk 
other  productions,  though  as  it  was  composed  under  severe  self* 
restraint  against  anything  like  spasmodism,  it  does  not  seise  and 
possess  one  so  much.  But  it  is  a  nobler  instance  of  self-oootrol 
than  can  easily  be  found  in  the  annals  of  poesy-*it  is  seldom  the 
forU  of  poets  to  bridle  in  their  Pegasus,  and  to  subordinate  ito 
flights  by  principle  and  intent.  The  net  pecuniary  result  of  this 
four  years  labour  was — £15  6s.  8d.,  for  the  volume  was  issued  on 
the  half-profit  system. 

^'From  this  time  forward  Smith's  "Biography"  resolves  itself  pratty 
much  into  this  ^ the  appearance  of  his  books  before  the  pablie ;  the  eoier- 
gence  in  hie  pleasant  home  at  Wardie  of  a  series  of  litUe  oaby  £m»s,  deailj 
welcomed,  as  the  reader  may  suppose.  Daily,  with  dreadful  regulsrily»  he 
paced  his  way  up  to  college  \  despatched  what  might  chance  to  be  hit  woiSk 
there ;  and,  with  a  r^golarity  perhaps  a  little  lees  positively  dreadful,  paoed 
his  meditative  way  home  again.  In  the  evening  what  literary  work  mig^ 
be  on  hAnd  would  be  gone  in  upon,  subjeot  always,  as  hinted  to  interruj^ 
tions  of  the  social  good-fellow  or  fiend,  who,  dropping  idly  in  to  kill  hia 
own  evening,  might  now  and  then  kill  the  poet's.  In  August  he  had  a 
desr  month  of  holiday,  and  almost  always  he  passed  it  in  Skye  wtUi  his 
wife's  relations,  the  whole  household  making  joyous  migration  thithar. 
His  love  for  the  misty  island  was  intense.  Its  grand  scenery  profound^ 
impressed  his  imagination.  The  primitive  modes  of  life,  and  the  lingerii^ 
of  the  old  patriarchal  relations — nearly  everywhere  else  now  as  gcwd  aa 
extinct — were  matter  to  him  of  unCuling  interest  and  amusement." — (**  hmtA 
XeoMf,"  p.  ix.) 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Smith  was  not  profesaionaDy  a 
literary  man,  and  that  he  had  not  all  his  time  and  thouffhts  to 
devote  to  his  productions.  The  daily  round  of  dailv  duty  bad,  a« 
was  right,  the  first  claim  and  that  had  always  to  be  done,  done  like 
the  work  of  men  who  had  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  acquit  them- 
selves  of  their  wage- work,  and  then  do  what  they  listed.  All  thoae 
precious — as  well  as  manv  merely  time-serving  and  pot-boilin^—- 
productions  were  the  result  of  the  use  of  the  leisure  which  other 
men  devote  to  personal  enjoyment,  recruitment,  &c.,  they  are  the 
winnings  of  the  world  from  the  life-hours  as  distiof^uishea  from  the 
work-hours  of  the  man — and,  alas !  in  his  case  as  m  so  many,  they 
brought  the  death  hour  nearer  by  exhausting  the  recnpmtive 
energies  of  the  frame  and  the  brain.  LitUe  does  Uie  world  know 
of  the  terrible  toil  with  which  its  greedy  pleasure  is  purveyed  for» 
and  by  how  many  deaths  the  daily  press,  the  weekly  periodical,  the 
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montbly  vaffazine,  the  quarterly  reyiew,  and  the  pamphlet  or 
Tplupe,  which  serres  its  time  and  is  forgotten,  is  sustained.  By  its 
insatiahility  for  news,  amnsement,  and  instruction,  at  high  pressure 
dnd  for  the  production  of  intellectual  essences,  the  public  puts  a 
premium  on  death  and  fancies  it  pays  for  the  headaches,  the  neart- 
aches,  the  cares  and  harassments  of  authorship,  with  the  pennies  it 
gpends  and  by  the  praise  it— occasionally^l^yes.  There  is  no  pos- 
sible money -estimate  of  the  life  consumed  m  the  seryice  of  litera- 
ture, and  there  is  no  sorrow  commensurate  to  the  occasion  of  the  > 
daily -dying  death  which  many  men  pass  through  in  the,  often  yain, 
effort  to  arouse  in  spirit,  inform,  and  benefit  the  people  of  this 
country,  sometimes  underpaid,  often  unthanked,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  subjected  to  ridicule  and  disparagement. 

In  1863  a  collected  edition  of  Essays,  contributed  to  yarious 
periodicals,  strung  together  by  a  thread  of  narratiye — after  the 
manner  of  Thomas  Aird's  "  Old  Bachelor,"  and  "  Helps'  Friends  in 
Council,"  was  published  by  Mr.  Strahan  under  the  title  of  "Dream- 
ihorpe."    In  1865  he  published  his  "  Summer  in  Skye,"  the  misty 
island  of  his  wife's  birth,  and  of  the  sours  spent  by  him  in  the 
holiday-tide,  which  he  regarded  as  "  the  Sabbath  of  the  year."    It 
is  a  hybrid-book — greatly  in  consequence  of  the  publisher's  desire 
tiiat  it  should  extend  to  two  yolumes,  which  it  originally  did — con- 
iuning  a  curious  combination  of  poetry,  essay,  character,  sketching, 
and  ^uide-book  description,  not  yery  adequately  moulded  in£> 
artistic  unity  or  grace,  out  full  of  fine  expressions,  subtle  thinkings 
auaint  turns,  and  eyidences  of  a  skilful  pen,  an  acute  eye,  and  a 
roll  mind.    In  the  same  year  he  prepared  for  Macmillan  an  edition 
of  the  poems  of  Bums,  with  a  memoir,  notes,  and  a  glossary.    The 
glossary  has  been  ^ot  up  with  great  care  and  labour ;  the  notes 
are   concise,   discriminating,  and  judiciously  selected;   and  the 
memoir  is  quiet,  sagacious,  collected,  and  pellucid ;   and  it  forma 
a  strange  contrast — this  biography  by  one  of  the  spasmodic  school 
— ^with  another  memoir  of  the  same  great  poet  now  publishing  by 
a  clergyman  in  Scotland,  who  surely  must  be  the  chief  of  some 
sort  of  rhapsodic  school.     The  latter  is  flurried  and  hurried,  in- 
flated and  extrayagant,  flushed  with  the  colour  of  a  spring[  nisht's 
aky,  but  as  barren  almost  as  an  east  wind.    The  former  is  pam, 
sensible,  ouietly  flowing,  suffused  with  the  genial  glow  of  sym- 
pathy, ana  free  from  bounce,  pretence,  counter-accusation,  or 
•ophistic  apology,  that  sneaking  egotistical  thing  which  Bums  ab- 
horred. 

**  Alfred  Hagart's  Household  "  was  planned  in  1864,  as  a  relief 
and  a  change  and  an  endeayour  to  break  into  "  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new."  As  a  first  effort  in  fiction  it  was  highly  success- 
tul,  and  it  would  haye  been  more  so  had  the  original  plan  been 
steadfastly  adhered  to.  But  the  publisher,  finding  the  story  a 
taking  one,  pressed  for  its  extension,  and  hence  there  arose  a 
need  for  racking  the  brain  for  incident  and  packing,  which  troubled 
the  author,  and  broke  the  find  Idyllic  simplicity  of  the  tale.  In 
1868.  L 
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Hkwkdiead,  Glasgow  found  itself  YiTidly  reprodaced,  and  felt  iiv' 
Charlotte- street  ennobled  by  the  residence  of  Miss  Macquarrie. 
Xtoq  tbe  Paisley  and  Johnstone  canal,  an  almost  stagnant  tfain|(, 
became  vital  under  the  touch  of  the  poet's  finger ;  aim,  as  Greys- 
ley,  the  centre  of  the  shawl  manufacture  was  pleased  to  find  itself 
imfflortalized  in  fiction,  as  its  environs  had  been  immortalized  in 
poetrr;  Spiggleton  may  be  a  disputable  point  between  Neilston 
and  fiarrhead;  even  Kilmarnock  having  lent  touches  to  it  but* 
Bkye,  is  again  the  scene  of  glory  in  its  pages,  and  out  of  the 
ftmily  experiences  of  the  author  not  a  little  of  the  incidents  have 
been  chosen.  With  a  dash  of  the  autobiographic  it  acquires  a 
tealiam  which  might  have  led  to  higher  things  hereafter.  But  the 
toQ  of  brain  which  so  many  labours,  all  requiring  writing  up  to  a 
day,  demanded,  was  too  much  for  him.  He  had  often  felt,  and 
onoesaid — 

*'  Before  me  runs  a  road  of  toil, 
With  my  grave  cut  across." 

Hist  whiofa  was  poetry  became  prophecy,  he  begun  to  feel  himasif 
to  be  a  "near  neighbour  unto  death ;"  and  his  life  seemed  to  him 
tndy  to  be  invested  with — 

"  The  marble  pallor  of  a  western  sky." 

In  his  last  volame  of  poems  he  has  one  addressed  to  Blaavin,  v 
bill  in  Skye,  very  tender  and  sweet,  in  it  the  following  foreboding 
lines  occur : — 

**  O  sweet  is  the  spring  wind,  Blaavin, 
When  it  loosens  your  torrents*  flow, 
When  with  one  little  touch  of  a  sunny  hand 
It  unclasps  your  oloak  of  snow, 
O  sweet  is  the  spring  wind,  Blaavin, 
And  sweet  it  was  to  me — 
I*or  before  the  hell  of  the  snowdrop 
Or  the  pink  of  the  apple  tree — 
Long  before  your  first  spring  torrent 
Came  down  with  a  flash  and  a  whirl, 
In  the  breast  of  its  happy  mother 
There  nestled  my  little  girl. 
^  O  Blaavm,  rooky  Blaavin, 

It  was  with  the  strangest  start 

That  I  felt,  at  the  litUe  querulous  cty, 

The  new  pulse  awake  in  my  heart ; 

A  pulse  that  will  live  and  heafc,  Blaavin, 

Till,  standing  around  my  hed. 

While  the  clurrup  of  birds  is  heard  out  in  the  dawn, 

The  watchers  whisper.  He's  dead ! 

O  another  heart  is  mine,  Blaavin, 

Sin*  this  time  seven  year, 

For  life  is  brighter  by  a  charm, 

Dsath  darker  by  a  fear." 
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The  whisper  has  passed  throngli  his  house  at  Wardie,  and  England 
has  a  poet  the  fewer.  A  dawn  with  the  chirrup,  let  us  hope,  not  of 
the  bird  but  of  the  angel  has  dawned  on  himi  and  the  black  portal 
is  passed. 

Orerwork  told  on  him,  the  brain  would  not  steady  itself  to  the 
task,  "  copy  "  became  irksome,  and  **  proof  "  a  trouble.  The  stroke 
of  illness  which  embarrassed  him  in  1865  had  touched  him  to  the 
quick. 

In  1866  he  continued,  his  secretarial  labours,  and  wrote  in  several 
magazines,  newspapers,  &c.,  and  did  his  quantity  of  hackwork 
much  as  usual,  only  with  a  deepening  solemnity  in  his  writings. 
His  father-in-law  was  ailing,  and  he  went  for  his  August  "  out "  of 
the  neiehbourhood  of  Dingwall,  but  even  in  the  far  recesses  of  the 
north  tne  printer's  devil  found  his  way  to  him,  and  kept  dunning 
for  copy  and  impatient  for  proof.  He  returned  to  town  and  the 
duty,  neither  rested  nor  refreshed,  no  re-inyigorment  had  entered 
into  his  mind,  a  low,  jaded,  half-alire  feeling  possessed  him.  On 
the  20th  November,  he  was  unable  for  duty,  and  his  friend,  the 
editor  of  "  Last  Leaves,"  kindly  undertook  the  fulfilment  of  the 
nmtine  work.  Gastric  fever  and  diphtheria  had  caught  him,  and 
he  struggled  in  their  toils,  the  latter  was  overcome  but  the.  former 
intensifi^  its  grip.  The  fever  assumed  a  ^phoid  complexion,  and 
despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  most  skilful  ot  the  physicians  of  Edin- 
burgh— amidst  idtemate  glimpses  of  hope — he  was  taken  firmly  by 
the  nand  of  death.  With  the  dawning  light  of  January  6th,  1867, 
he  passed  away  from  the  dav  of  effort  and  the  impotence  of  life,  to  the 
place  where  death  teaches  things  deeper  than  all  lore.  He  was  laid  in 
nis  grave  in  Warriston  cemetery,  and  over  his  remains  there  rises 
now  a  Bunic  cross,  containing  a  medallion  likeness  in  bronze,  with 
the  inscription,  "  Alexander  Smith,  poet  and  essayist."  His  "  toil " 
is  ended,  and  his  fame  is  garnered ;  but  the  lesson  of  his  life,  when 
will  it  be»  learned  and  when  attended  to  P 

A  word  mi^  be  permitted  to  us  regarding  a  book  which  has  sug- 
gested and  ramished  this  outline  of  a  life  of  toil.  It  is  em- 
phatically a  good  book.  It  preserves  to  us  in  a  handy  substantial 
lorm  some  of  Smith's  best  productions — his  Essays  on  Scottish 
Ballads,  on  Dreams  and  Dreaming,  Winter,  Literary  Work, 
Essayists,  Old  and  I^ew ;  his  Critiques  on  the  Minister  Painter, 
Thomson  of  Duddingston,  and  Sydney  Dobell;  his  description  of  the 
installation  of  Carly le  as  Lord  Sector  of  the  Edinburgh  University ; 
as  well  as  a  Spring  Chanson,  and  an  unfinished  companion-pNoemto 
••  G-lasgow  "  on  "  Edinbnrgh," — a  subject  which  has  capacities  ex- 
celling almost  any  that  is  yet  unsung.  The^e  and  other  matters 
fill  334  pages.  But  to  these  there  is  prefixed  a  memoir  of  Smith, 
oocupying  132  pages,  written  with  delicious  grace  for  the  most  part 
and  with  genuine  simplicity.  It  is  not  quite  so  characteristic  as 
we  might  have  expected  from  one  who  had  studied  Carlyle  so 
thoroughly ;  for  sorely  Smith  was  as  capable  of  portraiture  of  the 
saalytio  and  pertinent  sort  as  John  Sterling,  but  withal  it  is  an 
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excellent  sketch  and  full  of  interest.  We  migbt  except  to  his 
oynicism  as  a  little  too  brusque  and  somewhat  laid  on,  and  with 
ref|;ard  to  Smith's  religions  opinions  more  might  have  been  said. 
Though  be  was  not  a  philosopher  he  was  sincere,  though  not  a 
bigot  he  was  impressed  with  a  sense  of  holy  service,  and  though  not 
pnnctiUious  as  to  days  and  seasons  he  had  a  spirit  of  faith  in  him 
to  which  Mr.  Alexander  has  scarcely  done  justice.  We  are  glad  to 
hare  this  mournful  gift,  and  we  hope  it  may  be  lon^  before  the 
''Last  Leaves"  of  Smith's  wreath  of  fame  shall  wither  in  the 
memories  of  men. 


^Jgt  Sopir. 


OUGHT  WE  HAVE  A  CENSORSHIP  OF  THE  FBESS  IN  THE 
INTEBSSXS  OF  PUBLIC  MOBALIXY? 


ArrnufATXYB. 

NOTWITHSTAimiNG  thc  floodt  of 

pore  liternture  which  are  poured  so 
plenteously  over  our  land,  there  is 
such  a  love  for  the  filthy  and  vile 
polluted  Btreams  of  BensuallBm  and 
mfideUty,  the  records  of  crimo  and 
the  novel  of  rascality,  that  some* 
thing  should  be  done  to  stop  the 
flow  of  pestiferous  trash  along  the 
low  lerels  of  life,  where  tliere  is  no 
restraining  educatory  principles  ac- 
tire  to  save  from  the  terrible  evils  of 
indulgence  in  this  criminal  kind  of 
reading,  and  this  trading  in  the 
debasement  of  humanity, — I  go  in 
fyr  a  moral  censorship  of  the  press. 
— P.M.W. 

There  are  in  all  great  towns  evil 
spirits  that  delight  in  d^rading  and 
demoralising  others.  These  nends 
in  human  shape  and  those  demons 
of  devemess  have  let  out  the  floods 
of  their  depravity  into  literature, 
and  are  catering  for  the  perdition, 
social  and  personal,  temporal  and 
eternal,  of  those  who  take  to  the 
reading  of  their  pernicious  and 
abominable  penny  sheets.  Two 
boys  have  just  been  brought  to  the 
bar  for  the  commission  of  a  crime 


suggested  by  these  sheets,  another 
is  a  fugiUye  from  the  law  from  the 
same  cause,  and  not  a  few  have  been 
enticed  to  try  the  fortune  of  Claade 
Duval,  Jack  Shepherd,  and  the  Boy 
Assassin,  by  the  perusal  of  these 
disgraceful  productions  of  degraded 
men.  Let  the  punishment  iSUl  on 
the  tempters. — D  J'.E. 

We  have  already  a  censorship  of 
the  press  in  the  interests  of  publtc 
monlity  ^partially.  This  is  an 
admission  by  British  legislators  of 
the  advisabuity  of  such  a  censor* 
ship,  and  a  ground  on  which  to 
build  a  plea  for  its  extension.  We 
liave  a  censorship  reaching  to 
obroene  prints  and  writings.  This 
is  so  far  good,  but  goes  not  far 
enough.  The  fiMst  acknowledged 
by  criminals,  in  various  instances  of 
late,  that  crimes  have  been  suggested 
to  them  by  a  clau  of  writings  now 
abounding  in  England,  giving  ami- 
nency,  glory,  and  attract ireness  to 
crimes  and  criminals  of  past  times, 
snfficiently  shows  that  we  require  a 
censorship  of  the  press  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  all  such  writings. 
Liberty  is  a  possession  the  Taloe  of 
which  cannot  be  expressed  ;  but  as 
our  laws  do  not  allow  to  any  tbe 
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liberty  of  iajaring  the  penont  or 
propertj  of  others,  so  neither 
■honld  they  allow  to  any  the  liberty 
of  contaminating  the  minda  oif 
youth  to  the  extent  of  injuring 
public  morality,  and  thus  inflictixiff 
a  hurt  on  the  whole  of  looiety.  u 
it  be  right  to  tnppreaa  public 
nniaaaoea  becauie  th!^  are  detri- 
mental to  the  health  of  the  body, 
surely  it  is  proper  to  suj^press  pub- 
lic nuisances  which  are  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  mind  and  morals. 
We  are  alire  to  the  necessity  of 
fh^iieaUjf  sanitary  laws.  Let  us 
not  be  less  alive  to  the  urgent  need 
of  sanitary  laws  moraUg,       B.  8. 

We  have  already  a  censorship  of 
the  theatre,  and  we  hare  a  licensing 
court  for  theatres,  music-halls, 
public-houses,  &c,  and  we  haye 
aanitaiy  laws  giving  extensive  power 
to  put  down  and  prohibit  nuisances. 
But  the  pollution  of  literature  is  a 
more  dangerous  and  dreadful  pollu- 
tion than  any  other  form  of  poison- 
ing the  springs  of  life.  The  mind, 
soul,  progress,  and  prospects  of 
men  are  ruined  by  the  immoral 
publications  of  the  day.  Women, 
too,  are  made  the  subjects  of  their 
degrading  influences,  and  boys  are 
incited  to  crime  and  sin  br  these 
poisonous  flysheets  which  the  low 
press  of  the  metropolis  sends  forth. 
Why  should  we  not  hare  a  mental 
sanitation  act  F— some  power  given 
by  law  to  restrain  the  vicious,  the 
vUe,  and  the  proflipite  from  making 
victims  and  seducmg  spirits  P  I  say 
that  human  law  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed to  that  end.  8.  T. 

IVGATIVJE. 

Trutli  and  righteousness  are  not 
a  monopoly  attainable  by  censors. 
To  establish  such  a  sham  precaution 
would  be  only  to  deoeiye  ourselves 
by  a  &lBe  belief  in  our  safety.  8ee 
how  much  that  is  censurable  is 
passed  by  the  dramatic  censor,  and 
bow  those  who  go  trusting  to  the 


pmged  purity  of  the  stage  find 
grossnesses  and  abominations  per- 
mitted. We  trust  too  much  to 
coercive  measures  and  too  little  to 
the  wise  vigilance  of  discipline  and 
training.  A  well-guided  mind  will 
not  enjoy  the  swine-husks  of  letters. 
Let  us  redouble  diligence  in  8unday 
school  and  in  church,  in  mission 
and  reformatory,  in  education  and 
in  prayer,  and  we  shall  establish  a 
censorship  in  every  soul  against  the 
proffress  of  impurity. —  Bbivdok. 

No  censorship  of  the  press  could 
be  established  which  would  not  put 
a  screw  in  the  hands  of  the  Gk>yem* 
ment  to  destroy  or  at  least  to  im* 
,  pede  freedom  of  discussion.  There- 
fore, no  I — B.B. 

The  long  contention  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  throuffh  which  thb 
country  has  paased  in  bygone  yearn 
was  too  stem  and  too  hardly  won  to 
incline  us  to  resisn  any  right  at- 
tained thereby.  The  Government 
have  in  their  hands  all  sorts  of  laws, 
repressive  of  immorality,  of  aiding, 
inciting  to,  or  abetting  crime  to  re- 
quire any  other  engine  of  suppres- 
sion. Let  it  so  use  the  laws  in 
existence  as  to  show  their  incom- 
petence to  effect  the  object  of  pre- 
venting the  sale  of  moral  nuisances 
and  criminal  incitements,  and  we 
may  then  consider  the  question. 
Meantime,  I  propose  '  the  previous 
question.' — CO. 

The  press  proper  in  this  country 
has  of  late  been  one  of  the  greatest 
preservers  of  the  good  morals  of  the 
community,  and  at  the  present  day, 
by  its  moral  tone,  has  shown  itsdf 
to  be  without  the  slightest  need  of 
a  censonhip  being  exercised  over  it. 
Although  a  law,  I  believe,  is  at  pr»> 
sent  in  existence  for  its  supervision, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it,  and  its 
powera  are,  therefore,  never  exer- 
cised. Free  thought  on  social  and 
political  topics  ought  not  to  be  in- 
terfered with  by  the  legislature; 
and  any  attempt  to  interfere  with 
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this  right  ought  to  be  resisted.  We 
could  not,  I  fear,  have  a  oeDsorship 
of  the  press  in  the  hands  of  the 
Gotemment  ivithout  the  right,  I 
contend  for  being  encroached  upon, 
-—at  any  rate,  the  experiment  votdd 
be  dangerous.  The  good  inftaence 
irhich  the  press  has  exercised  "with- 
out any  real  censorship,  is  the  best 
sx^guBccnt  that  there  is  no  need  of  a 
censorship.  The  state  to  which  the 
French  .press  has  been  redueiid 
through  its  supervision  by  the  legis* 
lature  is  to  be  deplored ;  and  such  a 
result,  if  a  censorship  were  adopted, 
is  to  be  feared  in  this  country.  T  am 
aware  that  a  certain  class  of  publica- 
tions has  a  bad  influence  especially 
upon  the  young.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  for  the  sake  of  these 


trumpery  pnblieationa,  a  oenaonh^ 
should  be  adopted  over  the  whole  of 
the  piess.^  J.  L.  ETiiirB. 

For  the  rerr  amall  inJTirioQi 
efiects  produced  by  a  few  bvoid 
aheets  and  fly-pamphleta,  are  "we  to 
imperil  the  long  results  of  freedom*! 
battle  -on  behalf  of  thoi](ght  ?  Ge^ 
tainly,  no.  A  boy  here  and  tfaoe 
may  be  tempted  to  Jack  Shep- 
heraism,  or  a  girl  to  become  a  Jaaa 
Shore.  A  man  maT  be  made  a 
Secularist  by  a  sceptical  traoi,  and 
a  poaitivist  by  a  pamphlet,  but 
surely  we  are  not  to  be  aaked  to 
resign  our  use  for  the  abuse  of  a  fow. 
Are  we  to  hare  a  literary  permuiire 
biU  agitation  commenced  now  as  an 
aid  to  freedom  and  holineas?— 
W.M.S. 


(Bnx  (S^oIUqxrU  €mxBt. 


MlLT02r*B  MlVOB  FOBHS. 

Il  Psiras3U)6o. 

In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight. 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  nif^ht. 
While  Cynthia  (20)  che<^  her  dngon  yok 
Gently  o'er  the  aooustom'd  oak : 
Sweet  bird,  that  shuns't  the  noise  of  fdly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy !  (21) 

Helps  to  parapkrasmg. 


eo 


line  57.  Most  delicious ;  most  grief 
fraught  state. 

58.  Softening ;  ruffled  forehead. 

59.  Beins  in ;  team. 


60.  Mildly ;  usual. 

61.  Avoidest ;  sound  ;  riot. 

62.  Harmoniouas-sad. 


(20)  Cynthia,  Diana,  Artemis,  the  Moon.  Diana  was  born  on  Mount 
Cynthus,  in  the  island  of  Deloi.  In  ancient  repiesentations  her  ohariot  is 
drawn  by  drsgons. 

(»1)  The  Kev.  F.  W.  Faber,  in  «*The  OheenreU  Water  LOy,"  says,— 

'*  I  heard  the  raptured  nightingale 
Tell  from  yon  elmy  grove  his  tale 
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Thee,  ohauntress,  oft  the  woods  among, 

I  woo  to  hear  thy  even-song ;  (22) 

And,  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 

On  the  dry,  amooth-sharen  green. 

To  behold  the  wandering  moon. 

Riding  near  her  highest  noon, 

Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 

Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way ;  (23) 

And  oft,  as  if  her  Iiead  she  bow'd. 

Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 

Ofb,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 

I  hear  the  far-of  Curfew  (24)  sound. 
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68.  Songrtnss ;  groves. 

64.  Arudoosly  desire ;  listen  to. 

66.  Failing;  siroll ;  unobserved. 

66.  Level-cut  grass. 

67.  See;  oonstantly  moving. 

68.  Takine  an  upwaiHl  course ;  mid- 

nignt  position. 


69.  Out  of  the  proper  path. 

70.  Skies    abroad;    ttomsppeds 

stretch. 

71.  Lowered. 

72.  Humbly  bending ;  thin-irfaita. 

73.  Knoll ;  upland. 

74.  Distant;  peal. 


Of  jealousy  and  love, 
In  tbronging  notes  that  seemed  to  fidl, 
'  As  £iultless  and  as  musical 

As  angels  strains  above : 
So  sweet,  tbev  cast  on  all  things  round 
A  spell  of  melody  profound ; 
They  charmed  the  river  in  its  flowing, 
They  stayed  the  night  wind  in  its  blowing. 
They  lulled  the  lily  to  her  rest, 
Upon  the  CherweU'd  heaving  breast!" 

See  Notes  to  «  Sonnet  on  the  Nightingale,"  B.  C,  June,  1867,  pp.  71ri. 

(22)  **  Be  the  day  weary,  be  the  day  Itag, 

At  last  it  risgeth  to  eeMsoii^." — 

Stephen  Humeri  "  PaaUme  oJPUaamt^ 

(23)  "This  calls  to  mind  a  beautiful  passage  about  the  moon  in  Spensei^s 
'  Epithalamium ' : — 

'  Who  is  the  same  that  at  my  window  peeps  ? 
Or  who  is  that  fair  face  that  shines  so  bright  ? 
Is  it  not  Cynthia,  she  that  never  sleeps, 
But  walks  about  high  heaven  all  the  night  ? ' " 

Leigh  Eunt*s  ** Imagination  and  Fancg"p,.20^ 

(24)  The  introduction  of  the  Curfew  (Couvre-feu,  cover  fire),  bell  is 
asoribed  to  William  the  Conqueror.  Its  object  was  to  warn  the  people  to 
anaage  their  fires  for  safety  and  retire  to  rest.  It  was  rung  at  sunset  in 
anmmer^  and  about  eight  in  winter ;  hence  in  Gray's  *'  Elegy  "  it  is  saidi-* 

"The  Curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day." 
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Oyer  some  wide-water'd  shore, 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar : 
Or  if  the  air  will  not  permit, 
Some  still  removed  place  will  fit. 
Where  glowing  embers  throogh  the  room 
Teaoh  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom ; 
Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth,  (25) 
Or  the  belman's  dk^wsy  charm,  (26) 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm. 
Or  let  my  lamp,  at  midnight  hour. 
Be  seen  (27)  in  some  high  lonely  tower, 
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80 


85 


75.  Acrou ;  coast. 

76.  Surging ;  dulL 

77.  State  of  theweather ;  suit. 

78.  Quiet  retired. 

79.  Red-hot     half-burnt     faggota ; 

apartment. 

80.  Oauae ;  imitate ;  darkness. 


81.  Apart  s  common  place  of  enter- 

tainment. 

82.  Except ;  beside;  fize-plaoe. 
88.  Sleepy  song. 

84.  Injury.  ^ 

85.  Permit ;  student's  light . 

86.  Noticed;  lofty  soUtarj  eminence 


(25)  It  is  surely  not  uninteresting  to  note  that  to  this  line  Charles  Didnni * 
owes,  if  not  the  suggestion,  at  least  the  title  of  his  exquisite  and  tender 
stoiy,  '*The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  a  Fairy  Tale  for  Christmas,'*  issued  in 
1845,  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  production  of  the  phrase. 

(26)  The  Bellman  was  the  recognixed  term  in  Milton's  time  for  what  ve 
would  now  call  a  night  watchman.  He  carried  a  hand-bell  with  him,  tnd 
his  duty  was  to  go  about  all  night,  and  he^  as  Stow  says,  '*  at  every  laafl*i 
end,  and  at  the  ward's  end,  eave  warning  of  fire  and  candle,  and  to  help 
the  poor  and  pray  for  the  dead."  It  was  customary  for  the  bellman  to  call 
the  hours,  and  to  utter  some  rhymes,  catches  or  snatches  of  hymns,  snd 
henoe  the  origin  of  the  phrase  "  bellman's  Verses."  Bobert  Herrick  showt 
us  how  this  was  done,  in  a  little  poem  inTocatoiy  of  a  blessing  on^hi* 

bdlman's 


friends,  after  the  manner  of  '*  the 


drowsy  charm-" 


"  From  noise  of  scare*fires  rest  ye  free 
From  murders  beitedicUe  ; 
From  all  mischances  that  may  fright 
Tour  pleasing  slumbers  in  the  night ; 
Iferpy  secure  ye  all,  and  keep 
The  goblin  from  ye  while  ye  sleep. 
Past  one  o'clock,  and  almost  two. 
My  masters  all.  Good  bye  to  youl" 

In  1880,  Sir  B.  Peel's  Police  Act  established  a  new  system,  and  the  guard- 
ians of  the  night  ceased  to  be  persons  who — 

**  Disturbed  your  rest  to  tell  you  what's  o'clock." 

(27)  The  picturesque  of  this  Be  ieen  has  been  much  admired.  Itt 
good  nature  seems  to  desenre  no  less  approbation.  The  light  is  [to  be} 
seen  afar  by  the  trayeller,  giving  him  a  sense  of  home  comfort,  and  perhaps 
helping  to  guide  his  way."— Xd^A  Mumft  *' Imaginaium  and  Fane^,**  p.  262. 


OVB  COLLB0ZATB  OOUBSl. 

Where  I  may  oft  ont^watcli  the  Bear,  (28) 
With  thrice  great  Hermes,  (29)  or  unBphere 
The  spirit  of  Fkto,  (30)  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  yast  regions  hold 
The  itMHortal  mind  that  hnth  forsook 
Her  mannon  in  this  JUshly  nook : 
And  of  those  demons  (31)'that  are  found 
In  fire,  nir,  flood,  or  under  ffrovnd, 
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87.  Sit  up  beyond  the  setting  time  of. 

88.  Bring  firom  the  upper  skief. 

89.  Hind ;  infonn  me. 

90.  Pkn^ ;  mighty  spaoes  for  the 

habitation  ot 


91.  ETerliring  soul ;  departed  fr  m. 

92.  Home ;  earthly  comer. 

93.  Supposed  to  reside. 

94.  Water;  earth. 


.  (28)  Ur>a  Major  a  constellalion  known  as  *'  the  plough,"  "the  waggon *' 
**  Charles  Wain,"  &o.  The  phrase  is  a  metaphor,  meaning  '*  Study  till 
morning  is  adTanoing." 

(29)  Mermet  IVumsyistfu,  a  supposed  Egyptian  philosopher,  priest,  Isgis* 
lator,  &e.,  who  is  said  to  hare  flourished  about  1680  or  2,000  B.C. 
Hermes  is  the  Gl-reek  name  for  the  Boman  Mercuiy,  and  the  Egyptian 
Thothf  the  former  the  InTentor  of  the  lyre,  patron  of  AthleticSi  teacher  of 
eloquence,  herald  of  the  gods,  &c.,  and  the  latter  the  scribe  of  the  gods, 
inrentor  of  speech  and  letters,  sciences  and  arts,  &o.,  and  is  most  probably 
the  deity  who  gare  name  to  the  fint  month  of  the  Egyntio  year.  Lactan- 
tins  Bays  he  was  the  founder  of  Hermopolis,  and  was,  ror  his  great  know- 
ledge, called  Tresm^stus,  or  thrice  great.  The  Sermetie  philcMophy — ^the 
mysticism  of  science  is  represented  as  originating  with  him.  See  "  Hermes 
Tresmegiste,*'  a  complete  translation,  prmeded  by  a  study  on  the  Origin  of 
the  Hennetio  Books,  by  Louis  Menard,  Paris,  1866.  Also  "Notes  and 
Queries,"  May  80th,  1868,  pp.  603-4. 

(80)  It  is  probable  that  Msides  the  general  reference  to  the  works  of  the 
great  philosophical  dialogist  there  is  a  special  allusion  to  "  the  speculations 
of  the  Phaedo^^  where  the  greatest  intellectual  power  of  the  ancient  world 
is  seen  to  go  *  sounding  on  its  dim  and  perilous  war,*  taking  a  chart  of  the 
depths  of  Death,  and  striving  to  find  it  a  strait  and  not  a  shoreless  sea."— 
W.  2>.  Qeddei  *<  Fhaedo  of  Plaio,''  IntroduoHon,  p.  80— speculations, 
which  give  such  emphasis  to  the  remark  of  Coleridge,  '  Across  the  Night 
of  Psganism,'  Philosophy  flitted  on  like  the  Isntem  fly  of  the  tropics^  a 
light  to  itself  and  an  ornament — but,  alas!  no  more  than  an  ornament — of 
the  surrounding  darkness.  Christianity  rerersed  this  order. — **Aids  to 
StfUeUon^"  toI  i.,  p.  146. 

(81)  *'The  Demon,'*  says  Plato,  in  "  The  Banquet,"*  is  a  middle  inteUi- 
genoe  between  Gk>d  and  man  and  the  uniting  link,  which  completes  the 
chain  of  beinff.  Th^  dwell  in  the  air,  float  along  the  sky,  borer  among  the 
stars,  and  deught  to  Tisit  the  earth.  They  can  foresee  the  future,  and  can, 
in  some  cases,  alter  its  issue.  Ever^  mortal,  at  birth,  receires  a  particular 
dsnum,  who  remains  with  him  as  a  "  ffuide,  philosopher,  and  friend  "  till 
life  terminates,  and  he  then  bears  the  need  soul  to  the  place  of  purgation 
or  of  punishment.  The  later  Platonists  mingled  Zabaism  with  their  idea 
of  demons,  and  gaye  greater  prominenoo  and  definiteness  to  this  doctrine  of 
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Whose  power  liatli  a  trae  comemi  96 

MViikjfUmet,  or  with  eUmetU. 

Sometime  let  gorge&ue  Tragedy 

In  scepter'd  pall  (32)  coaie  sweeping  6y, 

Presenting  Thebes,  (33)  or  Pelop'a  Une  (34) 

Or  the  taie  of  Troy  (35)  divine, ;  100 


95.  Influence ;  sympathy. 

96.  Wanderinff  star ;  fint  form, 

97.  OocasionaOy  j  splendid. 


98.  ICarohing  put  in  state. 

99.  Showing ;  deeoeadants. 
100.  Stozy;  Godlike. 


derils  (Genii) ;  among  the  scholastics  a  mixture  of  Judaic  and  Platone 
notions  were  Christumixed  and  incorpomtod  not  only  with  sneUphywa 
but  with  the  beliefs  of  the  early  church,  and  hence  arose  the  legends  oa 
.■faioh  Gosthe  founded  his  Faust,  and  many  of  the  other  superstitioui 
notions  regarding  witchcraft,  fairies,  hobgoblms,  &c.,  which  haTO  held,  if 
they  do  not  hold,  such  power  over  the  hnman  fisai^. 
'  (82)  JPtUla^  a  looae  mantle  or  cloak,  like  the  Fsphm  of  the  Gtaeks, 
thrown  oyer  the  stole  to  form  the  upper  garment.  It  was  worn  by  malNDa 
Sceptred  pall  is  here  put  by  Oatacnrana  for  '^lObed  in  a  paU  and  b«nig  a 
■8eM>tre,  as  a  sign  of  the  soTcreign  sway  she  wields  over  men's  aunds." 

(88)  **The  seyen  chiefs  against  Thebes  "  of  iBsohylns,  a  tragedy  of  fofte 
glowing  with  warlike  passion,  and  pathetio  lamentations  on  the  paiiulies 
of  destiny  and  the  calamities  of  life. 

(84)  This  phrase  would  indude  the  Agamemnon  of  .^Siohykai  the 
^Blectra  of  Sophocles,  the  Iphigenia,  and  the  Orestes  of  tBiiripidea,  As. 

(85)  Perhaps  this  refers- to  the  ^*  Trojan  captiTes  "  of  Biiripidea,andtbe 
line  of  suggestion  may  haye  started  thence  from  the  Oassaadaa  of  the 

•Greek  playwright  to  the  Oassandraof  Shakapere,  in  the  drama  ei'^TnSm 
and  Cressida,*'  for  the  main  elements  of  which  play  the  modi —      **" 
was  indebted  to  Chancer,  and  this  supplies  the  transition  to  the 
lines. 


®^t  3omiAtB'  Btdxsm. 


OWBNS  COLLEGE  EVENING  CLASSES. 


Ok  the  eyening  of  8th  June,  at 
the  Town-hall,  the  Hey.  F.  D. 
Maurice,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  Uniyeisity  of 
.Cambridge,  and  PriUcipal  of  the 
.Working  Men's  College,  London, 
distributed  the  prises  wSi  certificates 
of  honour  to  the  suooessfol  compe- 
titors in  the  annual  examinations  in 


connection  with  the  eyening  dssiei 
at  Owens  College.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Houldsworth  occupied .  the  chair. 
There  was  a  large  attendance. 

The  chairman  said  he  was  sure 
he  need  not  say  that  the  trustees  of 
Owens  Collie  had  been  paitioQ' 
larly  happy  in  the  selection  they  had 
made  in  the  gentleman  who  was  to 
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difltribate    the  prbes.     Professor 
ICaiuioe  tmited    things   new   and 
things  old.    He  is  the  repreientaf 
tire  of  one  of  the  anoient  imiTer- 
nties  to  which  thejr  all  looked  as  the 
model  which  Owens  CoUef^e  was  to 
fbUow,  and  the  representative  of  a 
modem  class  of  institations,  which 
had  for  their  object  the  promotion 
and  extension  of  high  acaaemio  eda- 
oation  amongst  all  classes  of  the 
oommmiity.     That  was  the  oom- 
Unation which  Owens  OoUegewbhed 
and  aimed  at.    At  the  same  time 
the  trustees  felt  that  they  would  not 
be  doing  their  duty  if  they  did  not 
adapt  the  college  to  the  oiroam- 
stances  around  them  s  andthevhad, 
therefore,  endeoromnBd    to   depart 
occasionally  from    the  rigid   rule 
which  the  model  of  the  anoient  uni- 
versities presented.     The  evening 
dasses,  which  were  instituted  imme- 
diately after  the  foundation  of  the 
coU^e,  was  one  of  these  departures, 
and  It  was  one  which,  as  everybody 
knew,  had  been  most  beneficial. 

Fruicipal  Gieenwood  then  read  a 
report  on  the  state  and  promss  of 
the  classes  during  the  year,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract : — The 
total  numbor  of  students  last  ses- 
lion  was  280.  I*or  this  session  it 
had  been  824.  The  whole  number 
of  students  in  the  evening  classes  in 
the  session  now  closing  had  been 
greater  than  the  number  in  any 
lormer  year.  Of  the  larger  groups 
into  which  the  dosses  fell,  those 
which  had  undeivone  a  correspond- 
ing increase  wereuieclassicd  classes, 
in  about  the  some  proportion  as  the 
total  nxmiber,  and  in  a  yet  higher 
ratio  the  classes  for  the  study  of  the 
sciences  of  experiment  and  obser- 
ration,  and  the  modem  language 
olasses.  In  October  next  two  scholar- 
ship examinations  will  be  held  for 
admission  to  which  evening-stndents 
are  qualified  —  the  Shuttleworth 
Scholarship  for  Politieal  Economy, 
of  the  value  of  £60  per  annum,  for 


two  years;  and  the  Shakqiera 
Scholarship  for  EngUah  Language 
and  Literatmw,  of  the  value  of£40, 
for  two  years.  The  report  oonoladad 
by  a  hecvlrf  acknowledgment  of  the 
public  obugatioos  to  Mr.  Whit- 
worth  for  hu  most  munificent  foun« 
dation  of  thirty  scholarships  in  aid 
of  what  has  lately  been  called  tech- 
nical ednoation;  noticing  also  the 
new  profossovahips  of  engineering 
at  Owens  Oollegeand  at  Edinburgh 
University  as  steps  in  the  same  di- 
rection. Mr.  Whitworth  having 
wisely  postponed  for  one  year  the 
competition  for  the  seholarships 
themselves,  offSsring  in  the  interval 
sixty  exhibitions  of  £25,  designed 
to  prepare  candidates  for  that  com- 
petition,  eight  of  these  exhibitions 
are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Owens 
OoUege." 

The  Bev.  Prof.  Maurice,  having 
distributed  the  prises,  said  he  con- 
sidered that  a  very  great  honour  had 
been  laid  upon  him  by  the  tmstees 
of  Owens  Ool^ge,  in  asking  him  to 
distribute  those  prises  to  the  sta« 
dents  who  had  earned  them.  He 
believed  his  chief  claim  to  be  there 
that  night  was  that  he  might  in 
some  sense  put  in  a  claim  to  be  a 
fellow  student  with  them,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  learned  almost  mora  from 
the  first  principal  of  Owens  College 
than  they  might  have  learned  fi^om 
him.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  he 
was  in  a  formal  sense  a  pupil  of  hisi 
for  he  believed  their  ages  did  not  veiy 
much  diJBTer,  and  they  did  not  know 
each  other  until'  they  were  both  foU- 
grown  men.  TheyJknew  their  edu- 
cation went  on  long  after  that.  Thmr 
were  all  under  education  through 
their  whole  lives,  and  it  would  have 
made  a  much  greater  difierence  than 
he  could  well  express  in  his  ednoa- 
tion if  he  had  not  had  the  benefit  of 
the  lessons  of  the  first  principal  of 
Owens  College  on  Torious  most  deep 
subjects — if  he  had  not  been  able  to 
listen,  in  private  interoourae  and  in 
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pnUie  discourtef,  to  hia  mott  re- 
markable depth  of  thought— thoee 
thoughts  would  never  merely  trarel 
round  a  Bubjeot,  but  would  penetrate 
into  thereiy  heartof  it^and  that  won- 
derfully clear,  preciie^  and  profound 
language  in  which  those  thoughts 
were  expressed.  That  was  some  right 
perhaps  to  appear  among  them  that 
evening;  and  he  would  also  daim 
this  further  right,  that  there  was  to 
him  a  great  charm  in  the  yery  word 
^'college,**  and  a  great  delight  to 
think  that  young  men,  such  as  had 
oome  before  them  that  evening, 
might  be  able  to  claim  their  plaoe 
in  relation  to  a  college.  It  was  a 
very  good  thing  indeed  to  belong 
to  those  evening  classes,  and  he  re- 
joiced that  th^  should  belong  to 
them,  and  that  they  should  have  all 
the  benefits  of  the  instruction  which 
those  classes  could  confer  upon 
them.  But  it  was  also  an  exceed- 
ingly great  benefit  that  they  should 
fisel  themselves  in  relation  to  a  so- 
ciety— a  body  which  was  called  a 
college ;  that  they  might  feel  them- 
selves not  merely  a  set  of  loose 
learners,  picking  up  information 
here  and  there,  but  that  they  felt 
that  they  were  connected  With  a 
body  of  men  united  together  in  a 
fellowthip  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing and  teaching.  He  did  feel  that 
that  was  a  very  great  advantage 
indeed,  a  specisl  advantage  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  gvsat  city  a^  Man- 
chester. They  were  benefits  for 
which  he  trusted  he  should  never  be 
ungrateful,  for  he  had  experienced 
them  in  former  days,  and  he  thought 
he  felt  them  more  now  than  ever  he 
did  before.  There  were  great  ad- 
vantages in  these  colleges,  which 
were  cut  off  in  some  way  from  the 
common  business  of  the  world, 
where  they  were  reminded  continu- 
ally by  quiet  sedusion  of  the  ad)> 
vantage  of  study  whether  they 
chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it  or 
not ;  but  he  also  thought  there  was 


a  very  great  advantage  in  having 
a  college  set  down  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  traffic  and  busuiess  of  the 
world.  Let  them  look  upon  tba 
business  of  such  a  city  as  Kan- 
Chester,  and  see  all  the  wonderful 
processes  that  are  going  on,  so  calm, 
so  regular,  so  constant,  which  oould 
produce  no  results  if  they  were  not 
calm  and  regular  and  constant,  and 
they  might  be  reminded  by  these 
what  was  required  of  them  in  order 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  they  wcve 
seeking.  Their  studies  must  be  at 
even,  as  steady,  as  those  of  the  me- 
chanical operations  which  thej  saw 
going  on  around  them.  More  won- 
derful operationa  by  £ir  were  thoae 
operations  within  their  own  heartii 
those  processes  of  thought  and  feel* 
ing,  than  all  the  mechuiical  opera- 
tions in  the  world ;  but  still  they 
had  to  pursue  the  same  orderlj 
mode  of  proceeding  under  the  same 
oare  and  discipline,  that  they  mi^t 
not  fall  into  disorder,  for  then  no 
results  would  come  from  their  efforts. 
There  was  something  further  to  be 
received  from  what  they  saw  around 
them  in  Manchester.  The  resulta 
which  were  produced  by  this  gruid 
and  vast  machinery  seemed  hard^ 
commensurate  with  the  wonderfiil 
thought  and  the  labour  spent  upon 
the  production  of  them,  and  wheOier 
the  results  they  would  have  from 
their  thoughts  would  be  satisfaetoiy 
or  not,  the  prises  they  had  reoeived 
would  be  of  value  to  them  hereafter 
—would  remind  them  of  days  pasaed 
here^  of  friendships  formed ;  they 
would  be  a  blessing,  because  thej 
could  show  thepi  to  mothers  and 
sisters,  and  it  would  give  them  d^ 
light.  Still  these  prues,  let  them 
be  as  precious  as  they  can,  let  books 
be  as  valuable  as  they  may,  were 
nothing  to  compare  with  thoee 
thoughts  which  had  been  oaUed 
forth  in  the  production  of  tbem* 
The  thoughts  and  energies  whooh 
had  been  called  forth  in  lesraii^ 
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were  wortli  •!!  the  piuet  they  oould 
reoeiTe.  Thej  were  stimohnts  to 
them  to  go  on  and  do  more,  but 
tfarj  could  never  be  rewards  for 
what  they  had  been  dobg.  Thofe 
rewards  must  be  found  elsewhere. 
They  mutt  look  for  rewards  else- 
where than  in  any  advantages  that 
might  accrue  firom  them —the  grand- 
eat  the  world  oould  reckon  upon. 
These  were  the  lessons  which  they 
might  derive  from  all  they  saw  about 
tbraa;  and  then  they  might  also 
teach  a  lesson  to  all  those  who  were 
engaged  in  similar  work.  They 
were  sometimes  told  that  the  study 
of  words  was  nothing  to  the  study 
ci  things.  Well,  if  words  were  mere 
idle  dnd  things,  dead  utterances 
from  our  lips,  they  were  nothing  to 
the  study  of  things;  but  he  told 
them  the  words  they  uttered  were 
the  expression  of  living  thought  and 
of  living  mind,  and  these  were  worth 
more  than  all  things,  because  men 
were  worth  more  than  things; 
therefore,  though  he  would  have 
them  study  things,  and  with  all  pos- 
sible diligence,  he  told  them  they 
were  not  wasting  their  time  in  the 
atndy  of  words.  All  the  studies  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged,  and 
for  which  prizes  had  been  given 
them,^  were  of  unspeakable  value. 
They  should  not  set  one  against 
another ;  they  should  not  say  that 
this  is  more  valuable  than  that ;  let 
them  try  to  beliere  that  whatever 
they  were  enabled  to  laam  they 
might  turn  to  profit,  to  the  oultiva* 
tion  of  somethmg  that  was  in  tbem 
— to  something  Uiat  God  had  given 
them  to  cultivate.  Understand  that 
whatever  results  might  come  to  one 
kind  of  study  more  than  another 
there  was  something  more  than  re- 
eolts.  There  was  Uie  bringing  out 
of  that  which  was  within  them; 
there  was  the  education  of  the  human 
being ;  there  was  the  rabing  him 
shove  the  mere  animal ;  they  were 
learning  in  their  collides  and  classes 


that  they  might  be  really  and  truly 
human  beings.    One  greit  blessing 
which  he  was  sure  their  first  and 
present  principals  and  all  their  pro- 
fessors had  at  heart  was  that  Owens 
College  should    be  the  means    of 
bringing  classes  together,  to  com- 
bine them  together  in  one,  and  make 
them  feel  they  were  not  sent  into 
the  world  to  contend  one  against 
another.      The    chairman,  iu  his 
opening  remarks,  had  said  that  the 
establishment  of  evening  classes  in 
connection  with  Owens  College  was 
a  departure  from  the  system  adopted 
at  the  old  universities ;  but  be  did 
not  think  that  its  expansion  and  *^nr 
largement  for  the  benefit  of  another 
dass  was  in  the  slightest  degree  a 
departure  from  the  system  pursued 
at  the  old  universities ;  he  Delieved 
it  was  only  a  development  of  such 
institutions,  and  only  showed  forth 
what  the  universities  were  really 
intended  to  be.    They  were  meant 
to  be  institutions  for  the  cultivation 
of  humanity ;  they  were  meant  to 
be  institutions  for  teaching  us  that 
man  was  above  all  distinctions  and 
difiiorenoes  of  class;   and  so  they 
were  but  developing  the  principle 
in  the  old  universities  when  they 
brought  out  those  new  classes,  when 
they  brought  forward  those  new 
colleges,  and  anyone  who  had  re- 
ceived any  benefit  from   the  old 
universities  ought  to  hail  the  ap- 
pearance of  every  new  college  and 
class  with  the  most  intense  delight 
as  an  expresaion  of   that  benefit 
which  he  had  derived  from  the  old. 
He  believed  and  was  sure  they  were 
doing  what  was  in  the  most  perfect 
harmony  with  the  intention  of  the 
noble  founder  of  Owens  College  and 
of  all  those  founders  of  colleges  who 
existed  in  the  generations  of  old; 
they  were  increasing  their  work  and 
carrying  it  forward ;  and  he  believed 
that  a  true  college  and  a  true  even- 
ing class  might  be  the  means  of 
binding  the  past,  present^  and  future 
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of  onr  own  Utm,  and  might  alBO  ex- 
press the  past,  present,  and  fatnre 
of  the  nation  to  which  we  all  be- 
loxiged. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Bob- 
tnson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Oliyer  Hej- 
wood,  a  TOte  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  the  rer.  professor  for  his  in- 
teresting addross,  and  the  proceed- 
ings terminated. 

The  Fortheoming  International 
Working  Men^s  Congreee,  —  The 
ooonoil  of  the  International  Work- 
ing Men*s  Association  has  issned  an 
•doxees  to  .the  trades'  unionists  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  showing 
tiie  position  of  the  association,  and 
protesting  against  the  charge  of 
haying  provoked  strikes.  Having 
allad^  to  the  desirability  of  work- 
ing men  throwing  aside  their  national 
aijlpathias  to  make  common  cause 
with  each  other  in  their  struggle 
with  capital,  the  address  continues : 
— <*  The  continental  workmen  work 
longer  hours  for  less  money  than 
the  British  do.  If  this  oountry  is 
^  producing  cheaper  than  others, 
it  is  owing  to  a  higher  derelopment 
of  her  machinery.  The  distance  in 
the  race  between  the  British  and 
the  continental  manufiicturer  for 
the  prices  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  is  rapidly  diminishing;  the 
British  is  ahead,  but  only  just 
ahead.  The  eyer-ready  cry  of  the 
British  capitalist  that  wages  must 
be  reduced  because  the  continental 
workmen  work  longer  hours  for  less 
money  than  the  British  can  only  be 


effbohially  met  by  endeaToorin^  to 
approximate  the  hours  of  labour 
and  the  rato  of  wages  thioogfaoot 
Europe.  This  is  one  of  the  missioils 
of  the  Intemationid  Workmen's 
Association,  and  its  amraal  ooagiwo 
is  one  of  the  most  efficieal  meana, 
to  accomplish  it.  At  those  gather 
ings  the  spokesmen  of  the  wotidng 
classes  of  diflSnvnt  countries  meet 
each  other  faoe  to  face.  l%e  ex- 
change of  ideas  brought  about  in 
the  private  oouTersatioas  outside 
the  regular  meelinffs  has  as  grert^ 
if  not  a  greater,  influence  than  tlie 
regular  debates.  It  is  there  wfaoe 
everybody  says  what  he  has  to  aiij, 
and  makes  inquiries  as  to  wluft 
people  think  of  kindred  topies  eb»- 
where."  It  is  asserted  that  the  for- 
mation of  trades*  unions  after  the 
British  model  in  Franoe  and  Swit- 
zerland was  the  immediate  reeoit  of 
private  conversations  whieh  took 
place  in  London  in  186&.  The 
congress  is  to  assetnble  at  Bmawis . 
on  the  first  Monday  of  September 
next.  Amongst  the  queetiooa  that 
will  be  submitted  far  delibemftifDn 
are  the  following :— 1.  Bedoctiott  o£ 
the  hours  of  labour.  2.  The  inflasnoo 
of  machinefy  in  the  hands  of  o^piiah 
ists.  8.  Property  in  land  (propond 
by  the  Belgian  section).  4.  The 
education  of  the  workinff  daaa.  6w 
The  establishment  of  credit  inetite- 
tions  to  promote  and  ilMnlitate  the 
social  emancipation  of  the  workiiig 
class.  6.  The  beat  means  to  eatab- 
lish  co-operative  prodnotion. 


^fiterarff  lorries* 


Tn  Earl  of  Oxford,  having  lately 
picked  up  at  Borne  the  MS.  diazy 
of  the  secretary  of  Henzy  Stuart, 
Osrdinal  of  York,  has  had  it  trans- 
it into  English  with  aviewto  its 
publication. 


The  Oxford  priae  Mim  have  been 
published.  The  two  English  onea 
are  on  The  Genius  of  Spenser,  and 
The  Effects  of  the  Benaissance  oo 
England. 

Thre  ,  shiUing^edttions  of  Shek- 
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BpBrt?9  workB  toe  in  the  market : — 
Boatledge's,  Warne's,  and  Dicks*. 

Marco  Polo's  Travels  are  to  be  re- 

___  J,  edited  by  Col.  Yule. 

Warton'a  ^'Htatory  of  BngHsh 
Poetry/*  ia  to  be  re-publiahed  under 
eminent  editorship  with,  we  beliere, 
diiaertationa  and  continuations. 

Prof.  Mattencoi,  the  Eleotro- 
pbyaiologist,  is  dead. 

George  Gfrrote,  D.C.L.,  LL.l>.,&c., 
hiatorian  of  Greece,  and  expositor 
of  Plato,  has  been  elected  0!iancel- 
lor  of  the  XTnirersity  of  London, 
in  anocession  to  the  late  Lord 
Bxongham. 

Xmoresia  Borgia,  who  has  been 
the  heroine  of  opera,  noyel,  and 
dnuna,  is  about  to  be  brought  be- 
fiire  na  in  the  li^t  of  historical 
reoearch.  Mr.  William  G-ilbert, 
Author  of  "  Dr.  Austin's  Guests,*' 
haa  in  preparation  a  sketch  of  her 
lile  and  court. 

Samuel  Lorer,  noTolist,  poet, 
aiiiat,  musician,  critic,  &o.,  died 
0th  July,  a^  70. 
~  It  IB  announced  in  the  Athenesum 
that,  certain  portions  of  Feter 
Oiinningham*s  '*  Extracts  from  the 
Aooonnts  of  the  Berels  at  Court," 
pabHshed  in  the  *'The  Shakspere 
Dooiety'*  series  are  spurious.  These 
are  the  Shakspere  references  in  pp. 
208—206  and  210-11  of  that  work : 
^  This  is  the  worst  bit  of  Shakspere 
news  we  have  had  to  report  for 
many  a  day.*'  Would  it  not  be  well 
to  hare  a  commission  of  Shak- 
Bpereans  appointed  to  examine  all 
documents  and  books  professing  to 
gire  original  notices  of  the  dra- 
matiatP 

Georse  Whetstone's  **Bock  of 
BsMU'd"*  has  been  reprinted  in  J. 
P.  OoUier's  series  of  reprints. 

Dr.  Bobert  Yaughan,  author  of 
**  Bevolutions  in  England,*'  &c., 
projector,  and  until  lately,  editor 
of  the  Briiish  (iuarterly  Seview, 
died  19th  June. 

Milton's  '<  Poems  both  English 


and  Latin,**  containing,  tnier  aU^ 
Comus,  Lycidas,  L*AUegro,  II  Pen- 
seroso,  &o.,  was  published  in  1046. 
In  a  copy  of  this  edition,  now  in 
the  King  s  Library  at  tho  British 
Museum,  Prof.  Henry  Morley  haa: 
discovered  an  unpublished  poem, 
entitled  **  An  Epitanh,**  in  Milton*s 
script,  signed  J.  M.,  and  dated 
October,  1647.  A  copy  of  the  poem 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  16th  July, 
and  has  been  extracted  into  many 
newspapers,  and  quite  a  oontroreny 
has  arisen  as  to  its  MUtonioity. 

Sir  Rowland  HiU  is  writing  a 
History  of  the  Post  Office. 

Several  original  autograph  MSB, 
of  novels  and  poems,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  as  well  as  accompanying  and 
connected  letters  were  sold  by  ane> 
tion  and  realised  £1,073. 

The    whole   works    of  William 
Browne — ^the  friend  of  Ben  Jonson, 
Selden,   Drayton,  Waller,  Wither,- 
Davies,  &o.,  author  of  *' Britannia's ' 
Pastorals,"  "  The  Shepherd's  Pipe," 
"  The  Inner  Temple  Masque,**  Ac- 
have  been  collected  and  edited  bj^ 
W.  C.  Haxlitt,  with  a  biography 
and  "  new  facts." 

"Becolleotions  of  a  Busy  Life^" 
by  Horace  Greely,  the  journalist, 
are  about  to  supersede  the  life  by 
James  Parton  issued  about  a  doien 
years  ago. 

•*  The  Exiles,'*  by  Victor  Hngo^ 
is  ready  for  publication. 

Bobert  Browning's  long-taUced- 
of  new  poem  is  on  an  Italian 
subject,  and  will,  it  is  said,  be  one 
of  the  longest  poems  in  the  lan- 
guage. 

E.  S.  Dallas,  author  of  **  The  Gay 
Science,"  '*Foetics ,*'  Ac.,  has  edited, 
in  a  revised  and  abridged  form,  fiC 
Biohardson's  novel,  '*  Clarissa ; " 
he  has  also  translated  firom  the 
German  of  Fritz  MuUer  **  Pacts  and 
Arguments  for  Darwin." 

M.  E.  Littr^'s  French  Diotiooaiy 
has  reached  the  letter  '<  N.** 

A  member   of  the  Philologiar' 
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Socdidhr  of  London  hat  translated 
"An  English  Grammar,"  from  the 
German  of  Prof.  Maetiner,  of  Berlin, 
inSrolii. 

"A  Seriee  of  Essays  on  the  Chnrch 
Qnestions  of  the  i)ay "  under  the 
titto  of  "  Principles  at  Stake,"  is  in 
nieparatlon  by  Tarions  anti-ritoal- 
ista,  to  be  edited  by  Q«o.  H*  Sam- 
ner,  M.A. 

Adistinct  work  on  ^^ThelUmad," 
hr  the  author  of  the  article  in  the 
Qmrierljf  B^view,  EmAnnel 
Deatsohe,  if  promiied. 

Mrs.  Mary  Somenrille's  work, 
''On  Molecular  and  Microscopic 
Scknoe,"  is  in  the  press. 

A  third  series  of  **  Meditations 
on  Chriatianllyt"  in  its  relation  to 
the  state  of  society,  and  of  the  pro- 
cess of  the  human  mindi  by  M. 
Guisot,  is  nearly  ready. 

The  translations  from  the  ancient 
and  modem  pcets,  which  were  pre- 
fixed to  the  sixth  and  are  to  be 
fbnnd  in  the  serenth  edition  of  the 
Torsion  of  the  *<  Iliad,"  by  Edward, 
Earl  of  Derby,  have  been  published 
in  a  separate  form. 

Sobert  Browning's  **  Poems,"  in 
6  Tols.,  have  now  been  ro-issued. 

Joseph  Stirling  Coyne,  dramatic 
autlior,  &c.,  died  18th  JiUy. 

Beports  are  afloat  that  Napoleon 
m.  is  employed  on  a  '*  Memoir  of 
Gharlemagna 

Of  the  "  Correspondence  of  Napo- 
ledn  I.,"  Vol.  XXIV.  is  out. 

Dr.  Braidwood,  of  Birkenhead, 
has  gained  the  £800  Sir  AsUey 
Cooper  (triennial)  prize  for  an  essay 
on  Pffttm%€kf  or  bloodjx>isoning. 
•  Bobert  Sulliran,  LL.D.y  author 
o(  m^ny  of  the  school  books  used 
by  the    Irish   National  Board   q£ 


Bduoation— <e.^.,  *'  Geography  Gene- 
ralized," Dictionary  of  DeriTations" 
-—is  dead. 

M.  Viennet,  bom  NoTember  18th, 
1777,  author  of  *'  Estays  on  Pcetxy 
and  Eloquence,"  a  sort  of  Frsoeh 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  is  dead,  fle 
was  the  oldest  member  of  the 
**  French  Academy." 

*  Mr.Adams,lateAmerican  Minister 
to  the  Court  of  Britain,  is  oom*^ 
on  the  preparation  of  an  editiott 
of  the  wons  of  his  father,  John 
Qttinoey  Adams,  sixth  President  of 
America,  and  son  of  the  second 
President,  whose  works  Mr.  Adams 
edited* 

A  "  Ballad  Society"  is  about  to 
be  established  for  the  publication  of 
that  Tast  literature  of  the  pr»>imtiiig 
and  printing  period  which  passed 
from  generation  to  genersiion  in 
rhymed  story. 

Hints  are  thrown  out  that  we 
may  shortly  expect,  from  his  con- 
sular retreat  at  Barcelona,  a  new 
sea-novel  from  James  Hsnnsy, 
author  of  ''Singleton  Pontenoy," 
&o. 

"  A  Pure  and  XJseAil  Literaiors 
Society"  is  in  process  of  establiib- 
ment  m  Bussia,  with  head-quarrsrs 
at  St.  Petersbiin  and  Moscow,  and 
branches  in  dimrent  central  loesli- 
ties. 

Father  Fischer  is  employed  on  an 
edition  of  the  documents  rdating  to 
Maximilian's  Mexican  expedition. 

The  serenth  edition  of  J.  S.  MiU'i 
*'  System  of  Logic "  has  just  been 
issued. 

An  expurflAted  (?)  edition  of  the 
Holy  Bible,  Tor  children,  is  in  pre- 
paration by  Messrs.  Oassell,  Petter, 
'  and  Co. 


•; 
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THE  STATE;  ITS  NATUSE, EIGHTS,  AND  OBLIGATIONS. 

Thssb  IB,  Drobably,  no  subject  npon  w)iich,  in  our  daj,  more  bta 
been  thongnt,  spoken,  and  written  than  npon  polities.  WheDaver 
a  topic  has  been  thns  made  a  sort  of  popmar  possession,  there  is  a 
tendency  in  society  to  forget  its  primary  principles,  and  to  look  at 
all  the  qaestions  which  arise  regarding  them,  not  from  the  soien- 
tific  bnt  from  the  practical  point  of  view.  This  makes  a  recur- 
rence to  first  principles  at  once  a  necessity  and  an  annoyanoe.  It 
ia  absolntely  requisite  that  men  should  be  brought  baok  to  the 
tme  signification  of  civil  life  ;  but  it  is  equally  inevitable  that  men 
who  feel  the  pressure  of  reality  upon  them,  should  imagine  that 
time  wasted  on  speculation  can  only  retard  or  interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  the  practical  rennlts  from  which  immediate  advan- 
tafpes  are  to  arise.  "  Yet,"  as  Coleridf^  has  said,  "  it  would  not  be 
dif&isult,  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  historical  facts,  to  demonstrate 
that  the  most  important  changes  in  the  commereial  relations  of  the 
world  had  their  origin  in  the  closets  or  the  lonely  walks  of  unin- 
terested theorists  -, — that  the  mighty  epochs  of  commerce  that  have 
changed  the  face  of  nations — nay  the  most  important  of  thoae 
disooYeries  and  improvements  in  the  mechanic  arts,  which  have 
nmnerically  increased  our  ponulation  beyond  what  the  wisest 
statesmen  of  Elizabeth's  reign  oieemed  possible,  and  again  doubled 
this  population  virtually ; — the  most  important,  I  say,  of  those 
inventions,  that  in  their  results 
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War  by  her  two  main  nerrea— iron  and  gold,' 

had  their  origin,  not  in  the  cabinets  of  statesmen  or  in  the  practi- 
cal insight  of  men  of  business,  but  in  the  closets  of  uninterested 
theorists,  in  the  visions  of  recluse  genius." 

Thus  modem  legislation  has  been  for  many  years  little  more  than 
the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  the  opinions  of  Adam  Smith, 
Jerentfy  ^entham,  John  Austin,  &c.,  closet  speculatists ;  almost  all 
modern  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  consequently  in  commerce, 
is  the  working  out  of  the  ideas  of  James  Watt,  G-eorge  Stephen- 
son, and  Eobert  Nspier ;  not  a  few  of  the  fortunes  in  many  lands 
are  due  to  the  thoughts  of  Arkwright,  Dalton,  and  Faraday ;  and 
had  not  Davy  experimented,  Herschel  studied,  and  Murchison 
thought,  how  much  of  modem  history  would  have  been  otherwise 
written  than  it  isP  All  great  principles  are  seminal,  they  produce 
and  reproduce ;  they  are  the  roots  and  radical  firatlings  of  fresh 
progress !  To  see  how,  from  the  phenomena  presented  to  expe- 
rience, the  spirit  of  man  unlooses  science  from  the  intricacies  of 
&CU,  and  finds  experience  harmonized  by  certain  principles  which 
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possess  at  once  aceeptable  eyideoce  and  perceptible  fmitfulness,  is 
to  philosophize ;  and  hence  it  is  to  philosophy  as  an  ultimate,  that 
we  owe  the  possibility  of  improving  the  practical  arts  and  conve- 
niences of  life.  We  affirm  that  the  greatest,  though  we  admit  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  the  least  felt,  want  of  our  times  is  that  of 
a  thoroughly  reasoned-out  and  true  philosophy  of  life ;  of  persbnal 
life  in  a  trustworthy  psychologv,  of  social  life  in  a  sufficient  ethic, 
and  of  eivio  life  in  an  acceptable  and  unexceptionable  oolitic,  that 
is,  a  seienoe  of  the  state,  of  statesmsnship,  of  citizensnip,  and  of 
•oveieignty. 

Few  questions  are  effectively  inworked  with  the  popular  mind 
until  they  are  Isrgelv  written  about ;  but  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  those  who  have  heard  the  first  truths  of  a  science  laid 
down  in  definite  sentences,  fitted  to  become  catchwords  and 
watchwords,  to  contiract  careless  and  precipitate  habits  of  drawing 
eoBclusions,  thus  using  words  as  coin  instead  of  counters.  It  i»  this 
propensity  of  the  mind  to  accept  and  maintain  propositions 
mstead  of  truths,  and  to  juggle  and  conjure  with  terms  that  makes 
it  of  so  much  importance  in  the  great  history  of  nations  to  revert 
to  the  seed-principle  of  thought.  *'It  is  with  nations  as  with 
individuals.  In  tranquil  moods  and  peaceable  times  we  are  quite 
j»ractieaL  Facts  only,  and  cool  common  sense  are  then  in  fashion. 
Bnt  letthe  winds  of  passion  swell,  and  straightway  men  begin  to 
generalise ;  to  connect  by  remotest  analogies ,  to  express  the  most 
universal  positions  of  reason  in  the  most  glowing  figures  of  fancv ; 
in.  short,  to  feel  particular  truths  and  mere  facts  too  poor,  cold« 
and  incommensurate  with  their  feelings."  ..."  This  seems  a 
paradox  onljr  to  the  unthinking,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  none  but  the 
unread  in  history  will  deny — that  in  periods  of  popular  tumult  and 
innovation  the  more  abstract  a  notion  is,  the  more  readily  has  it 
been  found  to  combine,  the  closer  has  appeared  its  affinity,  with  the 
feelings  of  a  people  and  with  all  their  immediate  impulses  to  action." 
Hence  it  is  that  '*the  knowledge  of  the  speculative  principlei 
of  men  in  general  between  the  age  of  twenty  and  thirty  is  the  one 
great  source  of  political  prophecy."  The  preceding  quotations 
from  "The  StatesmaTi's  Manual."  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  show  the 
all-prevailing  potrer  of  philosophy  in  politics,  and  the  efficacy  of 
the  influences  exerted  by  those  who  ponder  upon,  reflect  abiouty 
and  settle  the  principles  of  truth  in  regard  to 

**  What  makes  a  nation  happy  and  keeps  it  so.'* 

Closet-statesmen  are  not  unfrequently  sneered  at  on  the  plat- 
form, and  twitted  on  the  floor  of  the  houses  of  parliament :  but 
those  who  are  most  prone  to  this  despiteful  custom  would  find  it 
difficult  to  lay  their  fingers  upon  a  good  act  of  parliament  whieh 
was  not  suggested  by,  advocated  for,  and  touched  into  the  verr 
quick  of  life  by  these  very  self-same  doctrinairest-^men  who  medi- 
tate in  loneliness,  unthanked,  upon  the  good  of  men,  and,  "  sagft* 
eious  of  the  quarry  from  afar,"  both  point  and  prompt  to  meaaoiaa 
for.  the  common  weal. 
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^  Themeit  of  deeds  are  foolish  to  despise 
Ttie  men  of  books—for  books  m«  still  the  spells 
Ofth«eaHh'ssoroerj  .  ...  IPbr<is  father  actiom^ 
And  ate  the  fruitful  ret  mysterious  soil 
WhoDoe  thitiffB  bud  forth,  grow  ripe,  and  burst  to  harfiitk--- 
£f  *n  when  the/  rot  airay,  'tis  words  reoeire 
The  germs  they  leave  us,  and  so  reproduce 
Liie  out  of  death — ^in  everlasting  oyole!  *' 

Some  of  oar  readers  may  be  inclined  to  tarn  from  these  pagei 
betfaase.  we  hare  ingcribeJ  upon  their  fore-front  "  The  Philosophy 
of  Polities/'  and  may  perhaps  lean  to  the  sapposition  that,  for  the 

g resent  time,  a  series  of  papers  on  practical  politics  would  have 
eon  more  suitable  and  more  yaluable ;  if  such  an  one  has  farovred 
(he  writer  bj  reading  thus  far,  he  may  perhaps  now  see  that 
philosophy  is  the  rery  Icemf'l  of  practice,  and  snppliea  the  prodao* 
tire  element  of  reform,  order,  and  progress.  If  men  are  to  be 
made  qualiBed  for  the  proper  exercise  of  political  power,  they 
mast  be  taught  to  foresee  dii^tant  consequences,  and  to  oompre- 
hecd  wide  ones ;  they  must  learn  to  distin^ish  the  oonstftnt  from 
the  accidental  sequences  of  ciril  affairs ;  they  must  become  familiar 
wif.h  those  considerations  and  peculiarities  which  show  that  propo* 
eitions  are  true  and  applio*ible  ;  they  must  comprehend  therarioiui 
elements  tnat  enter  into  the  complicated  questions  of  policies;  and 
ther  must  get  their  minds  imbued  with  principles  in  their  pore 
ana  simple  state,  as  well  as  be  habituated  to  apply  them  properly 
to  the  ofises  which  arise  in  real  life,  by  seeing  how  they  operate  in 
and  affect  hypothetical  cssen.  Thus  alone  can  men  be  so  dis* 
oiplined  as  to  bo  set  on  their  guard  against  the  sarrender  of  the 
mmd  to  the  near,  the  pressing,  and  the  present,  and  to  be  able  to 
loolc — from  the  point  of  view  afforded  by  the  present — backward 
upon  the  past  for  cau«es,  and  forward  to  the  future  for  results, 
with  few  mismoaflurements  of  the  former  and  few  misconoeptiont 
of  the  latter.  These  things  are  not  seen  with  the  eyes  nor  heard 
with  the  hearing  of  the  ears ;  they  become  known  only  through 
meditation,  reasoning,  foresight,  and  forethought — through  the 
processes  of  the  understaniing  exerted  upon  the  experiences  of 
public  life.  Men  who  are  called,  by  their  position  as  citizens,  to 
act  with,  upon,  and  by  means  of  other:*,  oui^nt  of  all  men  to  be  able 
to  comprehend  the  true  reUtions  which  subsist  between  individaal» 
■ooial,  and  civic  life ;  and  that  they  may  know  their  proper  part  in 
the  State,  should  have  a  fixed  and  referable  idea  of  **  the  State :  its 
nature,  rights,  and  obligations.'* 

The  State  is  that  single  and  permanent  unity  of  many  and  variable 
■ubjects,  which  watches,  controls,  and  arranges  the  voluntary 
powers  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  at  any  giren  time,  to  trans* 
fuse  into  them  the  idea  of  responsible  duty,  to  direct  and  realise 
life  to  that  end,  and  to  regulate,  inspirit,  and  apply  the  sum  of  the 
voluntary  powers  of  the  total  aggregate  of  its  citiaens,  as  a  mutu- 
ally associated  whole,  to  the  maintenance  and  manifestation  of 
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orderly  vrogreu.  It  ii  not  a  congregation  of  iodiTidniils  m  indi* 
Tiduals,  out  of  iDdi?iduals  in  living  though  e?er- changing  relation* 
towards^  each  other  in  snch  a  way  aa.  to  conatitute  them  into  a 
whole — in  auch  a  way  that  each  ia  liable  to  the  whole  in  the  aenae 
of  having  obligationa  to  perform,  and  that  the  whole  ia  liable  to 
each,  in  that  each  poaaeaaea  certain  righta  ao  long  aa  he  continnea 
to  perform,  or  to  be  willing  to  perform,  the  obligationa  laid  on  him 
in  the  manner  required  of  him.  It  ia  a  unity  m  community  oon- 
iiected  by  participation  in  the  advantagea  accruing  to  all  by  the 
eo«aidency  of  eacli,  and  to  each  by  the  combined  influence  of  tJL 
The  State,  aa  the  word  impliea,  ia  something  fixed,  aettled,  siaiie, 
and  conditioned ;  though  tne  individuala  campoaing  it  are  aubf  ect 
to  oonatant  change — not  only  in  themaelvea  aa  to  power,  abifity, 
worth,  energy,  character,  &c.,  but  in  reality  by  birtn  and  death — 
jret  it  remaina  permanent  and  ataid  or  steady,  amid  the  fluctai^ 
tiona  poaaible  among  ita  elementa,  an  equilibrium  of  forcea  i» 
which  power  and  reaistance  are  ao  balanced  that  relative  rest  » 
attained  or  attainable. 

Thia  equinoiae  of  power  and  reaiatance  of  righta  and  obligations 
of  individual  freedom  of  action,  combined  with  individual  reatraint 
from  action,  givea  the  State  a  oneneaa  which  no  mere  concouracr 
eongreaa,  or  collection  of  individuala  could  poaaeaa ;  for  it  impaita 
eoherenoy,  manageableneas,  and  permanency  to  the  conaoeiated 
groupa  of  citisena  whose  posseaaiona,  privilegea,  and  conditioBa 
are  eatabliahed  in  and  made  atable  along  with  and  through  the 
State  aa  a  conaolidated  polity  under  the  supreme  ideas  of  recipro- 
cal duty  and  reaponaibitiiy.  Thia  conatitutea  it  into  an  organic 
whole,  notwithstanding  the  varibua  modifying  circumatancea 
operating  upon  and  within  ita  elementa ;  thia  makea  it  a  living 
activity  viaibly  preaent  in  conaciousness  aa  a  power  and  a  tie  even 
where  there  is  no  insight  into  or  perception  of  the  reason  why  the 
•nrangements  among  which  we  find  ourselves  have  been  so  planned 
and  ordered  around  us.  Citizenship  demands  the  submiasion  of 
all  our  voluntary  powers  to  a  superintendence  which  shall 
thoroughly  penetrate  them  and  make  them  the  instruments  and 
agents  of  civilized  life — a  life  in  which  the  state  of  the  citizens  ia 
made  the  care  of  the  State ;  but  it  demands  as  well  that  that 
auperintendence  shall  act  in  a  stated  or  statutoi'y  manner  for  the 
preservation  of  the  State,  as  the  safeguard  of  the  state  of  the 
eitizens,  and  aa  the  ccnservator  alike  ofthe  righta  and  obligationa 
of  every  member  relatively  to  each  other,  however  different  each 
may  be  in  status,  privilege,  civic  duty,  or  office,  from  the  other,  bj 
the  subjection  of  all  citizens  to  law. 

The  State  includes  or  comprehends  iiithin  it  individuala  who 
have  personal  qualities,  functions,  attributes,  and  duties — social 
aggregates  which  have  ethical  relations,  claims,  duties,  and  influ- 
ences ;  with  these  civic  regulations  and  political  lawa  take  nothing 
to  do,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  voluntary  and  may  be  employed 
to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  each  other  or  all.    The  State 
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is  the  conservative  unity  or  men  so  related  that  they  may  interfere 
with  each  other,  which  determines  the  boundary  line  between 
equitable  and  inequitable  interference,  and  constitutes  a  safef^usrd 
against  inequitable  interference  of  such  a  sort  as  would,  if  per* 
mitted,  alter  and  change  the  state  of  things  desired  by  those  who 
tire  eonsociated  within  its  plans;  and  therefore  the  enforcer 
of  all  the  equitable  activities  upon  which  the  preservation  of  the 
«tate  of  man  as  a  citizen  depends.  It  substitutes  thoughtfulness 
for  passion,  and  a  consideration  of  the  interests  of  the  whole  for 
the  self-interest  of  each,  control  for  impulse,  duty  for  desire.  The 
State  is  a  combination  of  men  into  a  common  wealth,  wherein  the 
forces — mental  and  physical— are  by  culture  organically  evolved 
in  a  sound  and  fitting  way  to  ensure  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  happiness  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of  freedom  ;  and  to 
secure,  in  fact,  the  maximum  of  activity  with  the  minimum  of 
hindrance,  the  most  orderly  progression  of  individuals  with  the 
least  legal  repression  of  their  personal  liberty,  social  inclinations, 
and  intellectual  activities. 

The  State  is  a  standard  institution,  a  series  of  collective  arrange- 
ments for  the  stability,  security,  and  harmony  of  human  existence; 
it  is  embodied  civilization.  Within  it  arise  and  flourish  the  indus- 
trial arts  in  their  agricultural,  manufacturing,  commercial,  and 
transmissive  developments;  the  healing  arts  in  their  surgical, 
medical,  pharmaceutical,  and  sanitary  subdivisions ;  the  training 
arts  in  their  athletic,  technical,  intellectual,  and  sosthetic  manifesti^ 
tions ;  the  social  arts  for  the  culture  and  use  of  language,  oral  and 
written  ;  the  gratification  of  the  emotions,  desires,  and  feelings ; 
the  regulation  of  the  forms  and  methods  of  co-operation  and 
behaviour,  and  for  the  promotion  of  associative  life  in  all  its  modes 
and  varieties ;  the  political  arts  in  their  family,  municipal,  electoral, 
and  governmental  relations  ;  the  legislative  arrangements  for  the 
protection  and  encouragement  of  all  equitable  efforts  and  oo« 
operations ;  ethical  customs  or  the  conduct  proper  to  the  rarious 
relations  of  life  between  person  and  person ;  religious  worship,  or 
the  method  of  showing  reverence  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  wnom 
the  faith  of  a  people  is  centred ;  scientific  thought,  or  researches 
into  the  nature  of  man's  environments;  the  reproductive  as 
distinguished  from  the  industrial  arts,  as  litetature,  sculpture, 
painting,  &c. ;  activities  of  life  as  regards  amusements,  per- 
-sonal  relations,  health,  benevolence,  associated  existence,  so. ; 
Jind  all  these  arts  and  activities  are  regulated  for  social  ends  bj 
the  conservative  agency  of  society — the  State — or  oonstituted 
community. 

In  this  attempt  to  get  at  an  idea  of  the  state,  we  hare  en- 
deavoured to  keep  apart  from  it  any  reference  to  the  form  or  eon- 
stituiion  of  government,  or  any  implication  that  the  governors,  tho 
active  directors  of  civic  life,  the  practical  operators  in  state-orafk, 
are  the  state ;  and  our  aim  has  been  to  define  the  state  as  a  con- 
•eiously  organized  unity  of  human  beings,  animated  by  a  ccmmm 
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»iirp<Me,  working  for  a  commoa  end,  haviBg  a  common  will,  and 
forming  a  commonwealth. 

It  might  be  proper  to  consider  here  whether  society  is  founded 
on  force,  convention,  or  ec|uity,  according  to  the  theories  respec- 
tively of  Hobbes  and  Spinoza,  of  Locke  and  BouBseau,  and  of 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  Kant,  and  Godwin ;  but  we  do  not  think  the 
discussion  of  the  question  could  be  profitable  in  regard  to  the 
present  inquiry,  in  our  day,  at  least,  states  exist  as  political 
entities,  and  we  require  to  sccept  them  as  we  find  them,  and  work 
l^radmdly  for  their  amendment  and  reform,  while  we  are  effeotiTe 
citizens  of  them.  Hence  it  seems  to  be  of  little  importance,  ezoept 
as  a  curious  theoretical  question,  in  what  manner  states  originated. 
Hiere  seems  to  be  a  constraining  force  in  our  nature,  which,  causes 
or  occasions  a  desire  for  social  life ;  and  there  are  so  many  possi- 
bilities of  change  in  human  afifairs,  that  not  only  our  loTe  of  soeial 
intercourse  but  our  sense  of  individual  weakness  compels  us  to 
accept  of  citizenship  as  a  benefit,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  arraqge- 
ments  which  surround  us. 

The  state,  though  fixed  and  permanent  in  its  essential  fonn,  con- 
tains within  itself  dynamic  activities,  all  of  which  co-operate 'to 
ends  inoplied  in  order  and  progress— individual  powers,  interests, 
aims,  efforts,  and  hopes,  which  in  mutually  respecting  consen- 
taneousness,  ought  to  operate  freely  in  kinetic  effectiveness  for  the 
production  of  personal  and  social  happiness  within  the  sphere  of  the 
atate.  Only  over  a  small  margin  of  personal  activity  shoold  the 
state  exert  its  restrictive  constraint ;  and  though  it  may  exercise  a 
wider  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  the  social  affections  and  relations, 
this  should  be  managed  as  far  as  possible  by  customs  rather  than 
laws,  by  common  habits  than  by  legislative  regulation.  The 
greater  the  power  of  the  state  over  its  members,  the  less  the 
amount  of  free  individual  development  possible  to  each  subject, 
and  the  more  confined  the  social  delights  over  which  the  activities 
of  man  msy  range.  The  tyranny  of  a  state  consists,  not  in  its 
ibnn  of  government,  but  in  the  extent  to  which  its  legislation 
infringes  or  trenches  upon  the  nersonal  and  social  activities  of  its 
subjects,  under  whatever  form,  tiiat  is  not  essentisl  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  state  and  the  progress  of  man.  If  the  freedom  of  man, 
in  thought,  act,  and  enjojmeot,  is  unnecessarily  interfered  with  or 
invaded  by  a  monarch  or  a  multitude,  the  act.  is  tyrannous;  and 
hence  the  safeguard  of  human  freedom  is  ultimately  dependent 
on  the  possession  by  the  members  of  any  state  of  a  true  concep- 
tion of  tbe  nature  of  s  state,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  provinces 
of  government  and  legislation  should  be  permitted  or  invited  to 
tnoroach  on  or  control  individual  life. 

Within  the  state,  individuals  sre  dynamic ;  they  are  the  posses- 
■ors  of  powers  to  be  exerted  for  the  welfare  of  the  person  and  fyr 
the  happiness  of  social  life,  but  to  be  co-exerted  for  the  promotion 
of  the  civic  unity  in  which  they  dwell.  The  freest  exercise  of  each 
—       possessed  by  individuals,  in  so  far  as  that  exercise  is  posnble 
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without  detriikwnt  to  the  exercise  oF  similar  pawer»  by  othen,  m  it 
permit*  the  greatest  possible  safe  deyelopment  of  homanity,  im- 
parts the  larf^est  amount  of  latent  power  to  the  state,  which  allows 
it  and  gives  it  the  vital  energy  by  which  its  state  is  held  and  its 
position  kept.  Bat  states,  while  static  by  themselves,  are  dynamic 
among  themselvep,  and  exert  influences  among,  regarding,  and  upon 
each  other.  Thus  there  arises  a  series  of  dutien  and  rights  exigible 
not  only  between  state  and  subject  reciprocally,  but  also  among 
states  in  regard  to  one  another.  Not  only  must  we  have  efficient 
authority  in  a  state,  resulting  in  controlled  action,  but  we  must 
have  sufficient  guarantees  that  the  state  is  capable  of  self-sustaining 
existence,  in  regard  to  and  in  comparison  with  other  states.  Hence 
there  emerges  for  consideration  the  rights  and  obligations  of  states 
among  themselves,  as  well  as  the  rights  they  claim  over  their 
members  and  the  obligations  they  are  under  to  them.  As  the 
rights  of  subjects  can  only 'be  properly  provided  for  and  protected 
when  states  are  stable  and  coexist  in  harmony,  we  shall  proceed  to 
consider  first  the  rights  of  sovereign  polities,  or  states,  among 
themselves,  and  the  obligations  these  imply. 

The  state,  as  a  state,  has  the  right  to  integrity  of  territory  and 
existence.  Every  state  depends  for  its  existence  and  permanencT 
on  the  integrity  of  its  condition.  To  exist  it  must  be  conditioned, 
and  to  be  fixed  these  conditions  must  have  an  available  centre  of 
force.  The  territory  of  a  state  is  essential  to  the  subsistence  of 
its  people,  and  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  processes  by  which  it  is 
enriched  or  supported.  To  interfere  with  its  territory,  therefore, 
IS  to  do  something  tending  to  injure  or  destroy  its  existence,  which 
of  course  would  cause  it  to  ceafte  to  be  a  state,  pnt  it  out  of  the  , 
category  of  standing  and  constituted  forms  of  corporate  aggre- 
gation. 

Each  state,  as  a  state,  has  the  right  to  autonomy  or  self-govern- 
ment. If  it  is  subjected  to  restraint  or  constraint  from  without,  it 
ceases  to  be  a  state,  and  becomes  a  subject  province  or  part  of  a 
supreme  state,  either  by  confederation,  conquest,  treaty,  or  per- 
mitted migration.  It  is  not  a  state  but  a  constituent;  it  wants 
independence  and  power.  It  is  subject  to  the  dynamic  force  of 
something  external  to  itself,  and  does  not  cohere  round  its  own 
specific  centre,  and  work  for  the  perfecting  of  its  own  ends.  It 
cannot  rule  itself,  and  hence  it  cannot  ensure  its  own  existence  and 
secure  the  integrity  of  its  territory.  The  right  to  make  laws  for 
itB<^  within  itself,  and  uncontrolled  by  an  enforcement  from  with- 
out, either  snggestive,  aggressive,  or  coercive,  seems  implied  in 
independence,  and  independence  nppears  to  be  essential  to  the 
very  signification  of  a  state  as  a  form  of  efiectivencss  of  political 
life. 

The  rights  of  self-preservation  and  of  self-control  include  within 
them  the  right  of  self-defence,  t.e.,  as  a  state,  the  right  of  making 
lesistive  war.  Since  a  state  must  preserve  itself  as  a  distinct  and 
mdependent  polity,  it  must  resent  all  endeavours  to  lessen  its 
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TitaHk^t  endanger  its  eorereigntjr,  or  barm  thoee  who  repose  tlicnr 
faith  in  it  and  cootribnte  to  its  power  and  oompaetedneea.  In 
regard  to  war,  the  state  mnst  be  sorereign ;  it  must  attain,  main- 
tain, and  retain  its  position,  its  stated  place,  and  static  influenoe. 
In  BO  far  as  it  fails  to  do  so,  it  fails  in  its  specific  purpose,  it  loses 
the  power  of  preserring  order  and  of  effecting  progress ;  the  rery 
fnndameDtal  and  paramount  aim  of  state  life  being  to  hold  together 
and  unify  those  who  form  the  constituents  of  a  p<Mity.  Treaty  and 
the  sword,  international  law,  or  diplomacy,  axe  the  means  by  which 
the  integrity  of  states  is  preserved  v  but  diplomacy,  the  law  of 
nations,  and  the  observance  of  treaties,  are  all  agencies  for  the 
securing  and  procuring  of  the  autonomy  of  states.  Failing  these, 
the  arbttrement  of  force  is  alone  available,  and  war  is  the  only 
resource  against  invasion  of  rights,  absorption,  or  destruetiou. 
In  so  far,  therefore,  as  war  is  the  ultimate  argument  in  favour  of  the 
status  quo,  it  is  legitimate  in  a  state  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
its  territory  and  subjects,  and  to  call  forth  the  energies  of  its 
people  for  the  protection  of  their  persons,  their  homes,  their  rights, 
their  altars,  tneir  laws,  and  their  chosen  or  accepted  form  of 
constitutional  polity,  government,  or  well-being. 

The  obligations  of  states  are  correlative  with  the  rights  they 
advance,  demand,  and  enjoy ;  though  the^  may  be  sll  summed  up 
in  the  one  great  thorough-going  obligation  of  non-intervention. 
If  we  would  respect  the  territory,  existence,  and  self-government 
of  other  states,  permitting  to  them  as  states  the  same  privilege 
and  advantages  as  we  would  secure  for  ourselves,  we  must  adimt 
that  the  intervention  of  one  state  with  the  internal  affairs  and 
management  of  another  is  altogether  indefensible,  if  not  absolutely 
reprehensible — that  is,  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  state's  own  desire 
and  wish,  the  united  totality  of  the  polity  agreeing  according  to 
their  own  forms  in  regard  to  these  affairs  and  internal  concern- 
ments. Should  the  governing  power — whatever  its  form  may  be- 
set itself  in  opposition  to  the  state,  as  a  total  entity,  and  labour 
for  the  accomplishment  of  ends  out  of  harmony  with  the  aims  and 
intents  of  the  corporate  body,  so  serving  itself  from  the  state, 
and  carrying  on  life,  law,  and*  finance  as  a  thing  apart  from  the 
citizenship  and  independently  of  it,  it  ceases  to  be  a  portion  of 
the  state  and  becomes  a  tyranny,  and  it  may  legitimately  beoome 
a  matter  for  consideration  how  far  any  other  state  may  inter* 
fere  in  repressing  rebellion  against  sucn  a  tyranny,  or  in  aiding 
any  insurrection,  by  which  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  bringing 
in  a  government  m  harmony  with  the  intents  and  aims  of 
the  people*— the  government,  in  our  view  of  the  matter, 
being  very  different,  in  these  circumstances,  from  the  offioial 
representatives  and  agents  of  the  State.  A  State  nver-mled  is  not 
autonomous  when  the  will  of  the  people  is  knowingly  and  defiantly 
resisted  by  the  Government  in  office,  though  a  State  may  m 
thoroughly  and  practically  orer-ruled  by  a  Government  <|uite 
legitimately,  so  long  as  the  unforced  will  of  the  people  suhmiu  to 
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^pllbit'is  done,  and  baa  the  power,  when  oonviction  is  brought  home 
to  it.  that  reform,  or  change,  or  security  is  requinte,  of  bringing 
the  operations  of  the  GoTemment  into  harmony  with  the  changes 
in  ciyil  life,  which  the  changes  of  time  or  of  thought  hare  maide 
adTisable  in  the  State. 

Before  any  State  has  claims  upon  another  for  intervention, 
tyranny  must  have  become  felt,  must  have  been  resisted  by  all  the 
ipeans  at  command  in  the  State  itself,  within  the  limits  of  law,  and 
must  be  prored  to  be  beyond  the  sympathy  of  the  citizens  by 
tangible  and  orert  acts.  Each  State  being  the  judge  for  itself  of 
the  amount  of  enforced  obedience  it  is  prepared  to  submit  to  as 
legitimate,  and  what  it  shall  regard  as  tyrannous  and  unendurable. 
JNo  State  has  the  right  to  define  liberty  or  right  for  another.  No 
State  is  justified  in  interfering  with  the  ongoings  of  another 
gOTemment,  the  results  of  which  are  entirely  confined  within  the 
national  territory,  and  whose  incidence  comes  wholly  on  the 
people  subject  to  it,  however  oppressive,  to  them,  the  forms  of  it 
may  seem,  and  however  tyrannous  the  results  miy  really  be.  Each 
State  is  an  individual  political  entity,  and  can  only  be  so  while  it  is 
independent  of  interference  from  without  in  regard  to  its  internal 
arrangements  and  affairs.  When,  however,  the  homogeneity  of  a 
State  is  disturbed,  when  the  government  assumes  self-action  in 
opposition  to  the  main  body  of  the  citizens,  and  when  these 
mtiiens  see  that  all  internal  efforts  are  unavailing  otherwise,  to 
bring  tiie  government  to  act  forthe  corporate  good,  they  are  justified, 
after  all  due  lepl  efforts  have  been  made  and  oeen  found  unavailing, 
to  mdl  in  the  aid  of  otiier  States  to  dismiss  or  reform  the  govern- 
ment, which  by  its  ill-advised  course  threatens  the  integrity  of  the 
State,  of  which  it  forms  only  the  official  and  the  efficient  part. 
Intervention  must  be  invited  by  and  not  be  imposed  upon  a  people, 
and  then  it  ought  to  be  cautiously  given  for  well  defined  purposes, 
and  only  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  State  as  a  homogeneous 
totality,  havins:  a  marked  place  among  the  polities  of  the  earth. 

JN^on-intervention  is  implied  in  the  autonomy  of  self-existence  of 
States,  the  integrity  of  territory,  and  the  political  self-hood  of 
States.  It  elasses  among  illegal  acts— in  regard  to  the  jurispru- 
dence of  nations — co-intrigues  among  governments ;  coercion  of 
people  by  foreign  armies ;  the  excitement  of  war  for  the  purposes 
of  aggression  or  for  the  enforcement  of  privileges,  treaties,  or 
rights  against  the  will  of  the  people  against  whom  war  is  threatened ; 
the  atimng  up  of  strifes  between  States  and  their  governments  ; 
or  the  menacmg  of  any  one  nation,  by  direct  or  indireot  means, 
with  the  disfayour  of  other  nations  unless  it  subdues  its  policy  to 
that  of  others ;  in  short,  the  exercise  of  any  constraint  upon  the 
aelf*niling  energy  of  other  States.  Each  State  has  the  right  to  be, 
and  to  be  what  it  chooses,  so  long  as  its  right  to  be  so  is  held, 
ezereised,  and  maintained  in  due  respect  of  the  same  right  in  others, 
and  all  treaty  rights,  international  arrangements,  &c.,  are  entered 
into  with  the  reservation  of  these  the  natural  rights  of  States. 
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Wlienerer  tbecontinnaneeof  iheieoonfederftteeiig|igeneiits,  ini  _ 
on  or  threaten  to  deetroy  the  Belfness  of  tbe  otate,  tbe  rctmip- 
tion  of  the  itatug  quo  on  due  explanation,  and  on  proper  mtiinalion 
and  observance  ot  formf>,  is  not  a  canse  of  war.  The  etiqneite  of 
nations  does  not  require  self-sacrifice,  although  it  declares  wM" 
denial  to  be  adyisable.  Non-intervention  is  the  safeguard  of  the 
personality  or  antonomy  of  States. 

As  a  corollary  of  this  duty  of  non*interFention  coraes  Hie 
ffoarantee  of  safety  for  the  life  and  property  of  the  servanti  of 
States  while  enj^sged  in  the  conduct  of  official  duties,  for  reciprocal 
interests,  and  for  the  arrangement  of  any  mutual  duty,  purpoaet 
treaty,  or  formal  engagement,  or  fornval  negociation.  OffinsJa 
belonging  to  one  government,  properly  authorized  to  conduct  and 
complete  business  with  another,  take  all  the  rights  of  existence  and 
integrity  which  belong  to  the  government,  and  must  hare  a  ooidon 
of  inviolability  thrown  over  them,  in  order  that  the  interrelatioiis 
of  governments  may  be  properly  conducted  and  efficiently 
through — they  are  the  States  representatively  present. 

The  duty  ofnon-intervention  is  implied  in  the  right  of  self* 
which  negatives  any  submission  to  outward  innnences  whiek  mre 
intended  or  are  likely  to  result  in  any  diminution  of  the  povrera, 
position,  wealth,  or  nappiness  of  a  State,  without  the  utniost 
resistance  possible  in  the  circumstances.  Non-intervention  does 
not,  however,  imply  abstinence  from  mediation  in  cireumataaoea 
of  peril,  or  of  armed  mediation  when  States  have  oome  into 
collision.  Self-defence  may  make  armed  mediation  necessary,  if 
an  unjust  success  gained  against  another  State  would  make  it 
probable  that  similar  endeavours  might  be  directed  against  the 
State  of  which  we  form  a  part ;  or  if  any  scheme  of  aggrandiseaieiit 
appeared  certain  to  result  in  the  overturning  of  those  principles  of 
international  rights  and  laws,  on  which  uie  stability  of  Stefces 
depends.  When  the  conditions  of  States  are  undergoing  tranaitMia 
the  duty  of  mediation  between  one  State  and  another  is  unquestion- 
able—friendly mediation  if  possible,  armed  mediation  if  that  ia 
necessary ;  for  non-intervention  does  not  at  all  mean  neutrality. 
Neutrality  may  srise  from  selfishness  or  indifference,  and  aaay 
produce  all  the  ill-consequences  of  intervention  or  inimiMlityy 
without  giving  a  plea  for  retaliation ;  but  non-intervention  i§  the 
announcement  of  a  principle— the  principle  of  live  and  let  Hve,  of 
allowing  the  development  of  every  State  to  the  utmost  within 
itself,  so  long  and  so  far  as  it  does  not  trespass  upon  the  rights 
of  other  states. 

Non-intervention  is  a  negative  duty,  but  in  the  course  of  tioie, 
and  by  the  interlacement  of  events,  it  soon  develops  into  the 

Sositive  duty  of  reciprocity — of  doing  unto  other  States  as  we 
esire  should  be  done  to  our  own,  and  of  endeavouring  to  seevre 
the  order  and  progress  of  man  in  his  endpavours  after  wealth  amd 
civilisation.  The  independence  and  solidarity  of  States  tiwn 
becomes  a  justifiable  ideal  for  the  statesman  to  sun  at,  and  to  diivet 
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his  aims  for  the  success  of.    Looking  on  these  as  the  chief  interests 
.   of  nations,  a  statesman  should  respect  the  integrity  of  States,  and 
use  such  influences  as  he  legitimately  maj  to  increase  the  lo?e  of 
freedom,  order,  progress,  and  civilization  in  the  various  States  of 
the  earth.    This  he  will  not  attempt  by  interference  in  the  self- 
.   hood  of  States,  but  by  permitting  them  to  taste  of  the  advantages 
of  these  results  of  gooa  government  by  giving  them  a  share  in  the 
,  advancement  made  by  arts,  industries,  and  commerce,  and  so  by 
,   encouraging  among  States  the  giving  and  receiving  of  the  highest 
indncementu  possible,  to  orderly  progress— a  positive  reciprocity 
of  rights,  treaties,  and  privileges :  not  an  enforced  reciprocity,  but 
one  which  baa  become  the  growth  of  conviction.    The  duty  of 
reciprocity  is  the  great  duty  of  ihe  future.    It  is  rather  a  duty  than 
a  right — it  cannot  be  enforced  though  it  may  be  induced.    Non- 
intervention is  a  reciprocity  of  abstinence;  but  a  reciprocity  of 
.  benefits,  advantages  and  privileges  has  in  it  a  wealth  or  influence 
and  joy  of  which  nations,  ss  yet.  have  little  idea. 

We  have  hitherto  been  regarding  States  as  States,  i.e.,  as  con- 
geries of  persons  of  different  classes,  positions,  persi  nal  interests 
,  and  relations  combined  into  a  static  unity,  having  within  it  mem- 
bers or  subjects,  and  official  agents  or  a  government,  regarded  as 
one  whole ;  and  we  have  been  considering  their  interrelations  one 
with  another,  or  the  means  by  which  they  may  maintain  their  static 
integrity  and  yet  exert  themselves  consentaneously  in  the  dynamic 
progress  of  civilization,  for  the  furtherance  of  which  social  life 
seems  to  have  been  instituted.  We  must  now  turn  our  attention 
to  the  intemsl  life  of  States,  and  endeavour  to  attain  to  a  just  idea 
of  the  relations  sub^^isting  between  the  citizens,  or  members  of  the 
eommon wealth,  snd  the  representatives,  rulers,  or  official  conductors 
of  the  civil  polity  of  the  State. 

The  State  is  a  common wes  1th  and  its  whole  people  form  a  com- 
munity. There  must,  therefore,  be  common  objects  to  be  aimed  at 
and  common  duties  to  be  performed  by  its  several  constituent  parts, 
and  a  certain  portion  at  least  of  their  inclinations,  labours,  interests, 
•aorifices,  Ac.,  must  be  directed  to  a  common  end  and  be  wielded 
by  a  eommon  power.  Only  so  is  the  unity  of  a  community  able  to 
be  felt,  known,  and  appreciated.  Hence,  in  some  form  or  other, 
each  State  must  have  a  concentrated  representation  of  its  static 
force— a  fixed  centre  of  action  and  dependence ;  in  short,  a  govern- 
ment of  some  given  or  accepted  form. 

As  the  existence  of  a  State  in  the  midst  of  States  implies  political 
aotion,  there  must  be  some  recognized  and  admitted  representative 
to  act  for  it  as  a  State ;  and  there  must  be  some  senatorial  ordetr, 
however  rnde,  to  keep  the  representative  and  those  represented  in 
oommunion.  These  form  the  governing  power.  It  is  the  duty  o 
the  government  to  foresee  what  is  best  for  the  State  as  a  whole  in 
its  internal  arrangements  and  in  its  external  relations ;  to  design 
the  means  by  which  the  order  snd  progress  of  the  people  may  be 
best  maintained  and  advanced ;  and  to  execute,  on  behalf  of  all, 
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whatever  is  required  to  uphold  and  benefit  the  State.  The  gOTem- 
inent  wields  the  povrer  of  the  State,  and  oa^^ht  in  doing  so  to  perfcvm 
the  will  of  the  citizens,  in  accordance  with  their  ideas,  which  crorem- 
ment  ought  to  realize  in  acts  and  facts.  The  iegislative  fanotions  of 
goyemment  are  to  spread  justice  down  through  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  so  as  to  keep  the  balance  as  fair  as  possible  under 
the  ^iven  polity  between  man  and  man,  rank  and  rank,  and  class 
and  individual,  so  as  to  check  sH  static  disturbance,  and  to  restram 
from  the  commission  of  anything  subversive  of  order  as  well  as  to 
constrain  to  the  observance  of  all  that  is  essential  to  order  and 
progress.  Government  is  the  custodier  of  the  power  to  enforce 
justice,  repress  wrong,  assert  right,  and  preserve  the  State.  Yet 
this  power  must  be  so  wielded  as  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
State  as  a  community ;  it  must  be  part  of  it,  not  apart  from  it,  if 
the  State  is  a  unity. 

"  This  implies  three  conditions.  The  people  for  whom  the  form 
of  government  is  intended  must  be  willing  to  accept;  or,  at  least, 
not  so  unwilling  as  to  oppose  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  its 
establishment.  They  must  be  able  and  willing  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  keep  it  standing.  And  thev  must  be  willing  and  able 
to  do  what  it  requires  of  them  to  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  purposes. 
The  word  "  do  "  must  be  understood  as  including  forbearances  aa 
well  as  acts.  They  must  be  capable  of  fulfilling  the  conditions  of 
action,  and  the  conditions  of  self«restraint,  which  are  neeeasary 
either  for  keeping  the  established  polity  in  existence,  or  for  enabling 
it  to  achieve  the  ends,  its  conduoiveness  to  which  forms  its  recom* 
mendation."  * 

The  form  of  relationship  which  binds  the  whole  State  into  one 
generally  goes  by  the  name  of  the  constitution — that  by  which  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  members  of  the  State  are  settled  and 
established,  conserved  and  maintained.  This  constitution  may  be 
written  or  unwritten,  msy  have  been  formally  agreed  on  or  have 
been  the  slow  growth  of  circumstance  and  custom,  but  it  consti- 
tutes  that  by  which  the  State  is  bound  and  kept  together  in  sneh  a 
way  that  the  subjects  and  the  governors  know  and  reeosmize  their 
respective  rights,  duties,  privileges,  and  responsibilities.  The 
government  plan  what  is  requisite  to  conserve  the  State  and  make 
it  progressively  prosperous,  and  the  people,  having  the  same  desire 
for  the  conservation  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  supply  the  means  and 
submit  to  the  requirements  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  government 
that  stable  success  demands.  But  if  the  people,  as  a  eombination. 
of  individuals,  believes  that  the  government  is  acting  in  opposition 
to  the  vital  interests  of  the  State,  they  must  insist  on  the  perform- 
ance by  the  government  of  the  duty  undertaken,  viz.,  the  maintain* 
ing  of  the  State  in  its  integrity,  and  the  working  out  of  those  ends 
and  aims  on  which  the  body  of  the  citizens  have  agreed,  or  to  whieb 
they  may  agree,  while  the  government  mav  constitutionally  repress 
all  endeavours  made  within  it  to  alter  or  abrogate,  upset  or  disunite 

•  J.  8.  Mill's  "  BepreMntatiTS  Government,**  Ubraiy  edition,  p.  5. 
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tfa«  tteiie  unitf  of  the  eommonwealik.  This  they  do  hy  ezercuing 
authority,  mad  hy  holding  well  bslaneed  oouDiel  betireen  indindniu 
love  of  liberty  and  the  political  neceiBity  of  order. 

Thia  ooniideration  leads  to  a  need  for  determining  on  some 
}nineiple  the  respectire  rights  and  duties  of  governments  and 
eitiaens. 

The  prime  duty  of  the  gOTemment  is  to  conserve  the  State  as  a 
State,  and  it  should  plan,  pats,  administer,  and  realise  the  laws  or 
arrangements  it  makes  in  such  a  manner  as  best  to  ensure  the  per- 
manency of  the  commonwealth  as  an  ag^reeate  with  given  auns, 
conditioned  in  a  given  manner,  and  comprised  or  compressed  within 
a  given  territory,  affording  certain  means  of  defence,  development^ 
progress,  and  utability.  This  implies  the  provision  and  efficiency 
of  national  defence,  so  that  intrusion  on  the  rights  of  its  citixens, 
or  the  perpetration  of  injnslice  or  violence  by  anv  external  power 
may  be  effectually  averted,  prevented,  or  repaired.  It  must  make 
the  State  substantial  by  its  thoroughly  potent  fence,  bulwark,  and 
border. 

The  next  important  duty  of  a  government  is  to  maintain  and 
preserve  the  static  equilibrium  of  class  and  class,  and  man  with 
man,  by  upholding  tde  law,  which  is  the  highest  expression  of 
justice  attained  at  the  time  by  any  State.  The  State  im  organised 
Dv  law,  and  unless  the  observance  of  the  law  is  impartially  enforced 
disorganization  must  ensue.  In  proportion  as  the  laws  of  a  State 
are  uneoual,  or  administered  witiiout  impartiality,  that  State  is  in 
an  unsafe  eondilion,  for  there  is  always  danger  that  those  who  are 
neglected,  oppressed,  or  used  unjustlv  may  rebel,  and  so  operate  for 
the  destruction  of  the  government  if  not  of  the  State. 

A  proper  goyemment  is  bound  to  administer  justice  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  and  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  the  law 
into  harmony  with  equity.  That  any  State  may  be  fully  vital,  and 
mil  its  constituent  members  may  do  their  respective  parts  in  the 
conservation  and  progress  of  the  State,  Govern  men  t  must  observe 
the  claims  of  justice,  and  not  only  induce,  but,  where  need  arises, 
enforce  obedience  to  the  law  in  ail  personal  matters.  If  it  main- 
tains justice  by  law,  and  preserves  the  rights  of  persons  and 
classes,  sedition  will  be  be  unjustifiable.  Sedition  is,  engsging  in, 
or  planning,  projecting,  and  proceeding  to  carry  out  any  general 
movement  for  procuring  and  furthering  discord,  dissension,  dis- 
union, tumult,  or  insurrection  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  and  in  opposition  to  the  government.  Its  object  is  to  disrupt 
the  State,  and  therefore  to  infringe  its  integrity  as  a  political  unity.* 

*  "Tho  hiBtory  of  forcible  attempts  to  improve  governments  is  not 
cheering.  Looking  back  upon  the  course  of  revolutionary  movements,  and 
upon  the  character  of  their  consequences,  the  practical  conclusion  which  I 
draw  if,  that  it  is  tlie  part  of  wisdom  and  prudence  to  acquiesce  in  anv  form 
of  government  which  is  tolerably  well  administered,  and  o fiords  tolerable 
security  for  person  and  property.  I  would  not,  indeed,  yield  to  apathetic 
despair,  or  acquiesce  in  the  p  ^suasion  that  a  mcrolj  tolerable  government 
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It  is  competent  to  a  ^OTernment  to  disconra^  and  punish  any  ' 
sush  offenee,  especially  if  the  law  supplies  a  just  and  proper  eoursa  of  - 
procedure,  by  agitation,  for  the  attainment  of  reform  and  thecarrring 
out  of  those  measures  which  are  deemed  necessary  by  the  memben 
of  the  State  to  fit  the  constitution  of  society  to  the  times.    When 
a  citizen  ceases  to  be  law-abiding,  he  is  an  enemy  of  the  State,  and    ' 
is  an  slien  to  the  social  polity  which  has  been  established  in  it, 
and  having  failed  in  his  realty,  is  adjudged  a  felon  and  put  under    * 
tho  restraints  provided  by  the  l<iw.    Sedition  is  one  of  the  grarett    * 
of  felonies,  because  it  tends  to  subvert  the  government  and  the 
law,  and  to  destroy  the  State.    Sometimes  it  rises  into  treason— 
that  is,  scting  in  such  a  manner  as  to  aid  and  abet  the  enemies  of 
the  government  in  an  express  endeavour  to  overturn  or  destroy 
its  essential  constitution,  and  especially  to  compass  or  bring  about 
the  injurv  of  the  chief  oflScers  by  whom  the  State  is  managed,  by 
the  aid  of  an  enemy  of  the  State.    When  sedition  arises  from  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  government,  it  is  called  political ;  when  it 
originates  in  difierences  of  faith,  it  is  called  religious  ;  esch  of  these 
may  remain  merely  resistive  or  nonconforming,  or  may  be  of  such 
a  sort  as  to  lift  weapons  against  and  engage  in  open  strife  with  the 
government,  so  becoming  armed  sedition.    Sedition  msj  proceed 
by  plot,  conspiracy,  or  rebellion,  and  in  its  earlier  stages  is  nidden,     . 
not  overt.    But  as  the  governors  of  the  State  act  for  and  represent 
the  State,  any  act  of  sedition,  though  nominally  undertaken  against    ' 
the  rulers,  is  in  reality  taken  against  the  State  as  a  whole,  of    ' 
which  the  government  is  only  the  represeutative  part ;  and  so  long 
as-  the  State  upholds  the  government,  or  the  government  as  a 
general  fact,  acts  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  the  State  aa 
usual  1 7  msnifpsted  within  that  polity,  sedition  is  a  crime  involv- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  State.     From  this  right  of  repressing 
felony  snd  sedition — ^that  is,  of  enforcing  law  as  the  best  means  dT 
preventing  the  dissolution  of  the  State — the  government  acquires 
the  right  to  impose  oaths  of  fidelity  or  other  precautionary  safe- 
guards,  and  possesses  the  right  of  punishment,  extending,  as  the 
case  may  be,  from  simple  deprivation  of  State  privileges  to  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  capital  punishment. 

The  duties  of  a  government  in  preserving  the  State  from  the 
infringement  of  its  integrity  by  other  States,  and  in  maintaining 
justice  between  class  and  class,  and  man  and  man — ss  well  as  pro- 
is  incapable  of  improvement.  I  would  form  an  iDdividoal  model,  suited  to 
the  character,  di^^position,  wants,  and  circamstanoes  of  the  country,  and  I 
would  make  all  exertions,  whether  by  action  or  writing,  within  the  limits 
of  the  existing  law,  for  ameliorating  its  existins  condition,  and  bringing  it 
nearer  to  the  model  selected  for  imitation ;  but  I  should  consider  the 
problem  of  the  best  form  of  government  an  purely  ideal,  and  as  unconnected 
with  practice,  and  should  abstain  from  taking  a  ticket  in  the  lottery  of  revo- 
lution, unlesa  there  was  a  well-founded  expectation  tliat  it  would  come  out 
a  prize.**— "^  Dialogue  on  the  Beet  Form  of  Oovemment,"  2y  Sir  Owry 
Cotnewall  Lewis. 
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mtftiBg  peaoei  order,  tranquillitj,  progjress  within  tlie  territorieB 
committed  to  its  trust-^confers  the  right  of  receiving  fiaancial 
auwlieft  for  the  carrying  on  of  all  the  affiiirs  requisite  to*these 
end!a,  mid  thence  aneea  the  right  of  taxation  and  the  levying 
of '  eompnlaory  contribations  for  the  proper  conduct  of  gOYcm- 
mental  arraogementa  ;  the  right  of  appointing  officers  and  confer* 
ring  honoum,  rewards,  distinctions,  privileges,  Ac,  in  so  far  as  all 
these  harmonize  with  the  mind  of  the  State  as  incorporated  in  the 
customs,  legislation,  and  common  principles  of  the  country  and 
times. 

In  repayment  of  the  performance  of  these  duties  to  it  by  the 
members  of  the  commonwealth,  the  government  takes  upon  it 
certain  implied  obligations.  The  laws  of  the  State  must  be 
administered  by  it  with  truth,  honesty,  justice,  and  humanity.  It 
must  observe  tne  course  of  events  and  the  current  of  opinion,  and 
it  mast  keep  the  Stute  in  its  right  and  proper  place  in  reference 
to  these  by  faithful  observance  of  treaties,  pure  and  rational  diplo* 
maoy,  and  attention  to  all  international  interests  as  regards  all 
other  States.  But  Government  must  also  administer  wisely  and 
wdl  the  finances  of  the  country  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends, 
aime^  and  safety  of  the  State ;  put  the  laws  faithfully  and  thoroughly 
in  operation,  and  do  all  the  re(]uirements  of  the  internal  regulations 
of  the  State  efficiently,  and  with  upright  dealing  in  regard  to  all 
citizens. 

When  these  things  are  done  the  Government  has  claims  upon  the 
citizens  to  stand  by  it  and  up  for  it.  The  citizen  is  bound  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  laws,  customs,  observances,  and  common  purposes 
of  the  State ;  mU|St  be  industrious,  honest,  self-supporting  if  possible, 
and  orderly ;  should  conform  to  the  requirements,  and  act  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  instituted  oy  the  Government  for 
the  facilitating  of  administrative  purposes ;  and  ought  to  contribute 
willingly  to  the  common  fund  by  which  the  commonwealth  is  main- 
tained and  promoted.  The  citizens  should  by  assent,  sympathy, 
and,  where  it  is  required,  by  joint-action,  uphold  the  Government 
whenever  it  in  engaged  in  the  execution  of  any  duty  in  or  on  behalf  of 
the  State.  All  tmit  is  done  on  behalf  of  the  Government  is  virtually 
done  in  obedience  to  the  law  which  is  the  will  and  the  highest 
moral  wisdom  of  the  State,  and  it  is  therefore  done  to  the  Slate 
itself.  That  the  acts  of  the  State  may  be, as  wise  as  possible,  citizens 
should  endeavour  to  attain  the  highest  education  available  to  them, 
and  in  their  several  places  and  relations,  as  far  as  possible,  compre- 
hend the  duties  and  requirements  of  the  times ;  that  by  discussion, 
explanation,  and  proof,  the  questions  whicli  arisa  regarding  Govern- 
ment may  be  wisely  and  warily  con!*idered,  and  the  convictions 
required  to  bring  the  State  up  to  the  h'ghest  mark  of  political 
efficiency  it  can  attain,  may  be  so  spread  amongst  the  community 
that  they  may  act  in  unity  to  bring  it  into  legal  force. 

Such,  as  it  seems  to  us,  are  a  few  of  the  general  principles  which 
flow  from  the  conception  of  the  State,  as  an  integral  part  of  civi* 
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lised  life, — ^ai  eontaining  within  itself  the  static  elementa  of  ordar» 
and  the  dynamic  elements  of  prog[ress,  to  be  worked  throng  the 
kinetic  Tk>wer  of  will— in  the  individnal  as  desirct  and  in  the  State  as 
law.  We  have  endeavoured  to  evolve  all  onr  present  reflections  en 
these  points  from  the  conception  of  the  State,  and  without  anj  in- 
tendea  reference  to  any  individual  State  or  nation.  We  have  yet 
to  consider  what  a  government  is  as  a  conception,  and  what  mm 
of  government  is  best  suited  to  different  states,  in  different  condi- 
tions of  intellectual,  religious,  and  industrial  life.  We  have  jet  to 
endeavour  to  define  what  is  citizenship,  and  what  are  (he  ri^ts 
and  duties  it  implies  in  relation  to  the  mdividual.  We  have  yet  to 
discuss  civic  freedom  in  its  relations  to  personal  liberty,  in  thoni^ti 
word,  and  act.  All  these,  though  in  some  vague  way  touohed  upon 
in  the  preceding  pages,  have  had  no  specific  expansion  from  any 
point,  except  as  regards  the  implications  of  the  iaea  of  a  State.  It 
IS  important  that  we  should  not  confound  the  ooncepti<m  of  n  State 
with  that  of  the  GK>vernment.  The  State  is  the  entire  body  of  the 
people  in  all  their  classes  and  rankr,  in  all  their  differenoes  of  per- 
sonal, social,  and  civic  position,  and  duly  considered  as  a  totauty, 
as  a  community  of  men  acting  together  as  a  commonwealth,  a  State 
is  that  which  has  been  so  elegantlj^  and  eloquenUy  defined  hf  8it 
William  Jones  in  the  following  imitation  of  Aicceus  :— 

What  conBtitntei  a  State  P 
Not  high-raitad  battlement  or  laboured  mound. 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate  i 
Kot  cities  proad  with  spires  and  tarrets  crowned ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports. 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  stamd  snd  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No :  men,  high-minded  men, 
With  powers  as  far  above  doll  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  bramUes  rude ; 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  thmhUwi^ 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rsnd  the  oham. 

These  constitute  a  state. 
And  sovereign  Law,  that  State's  ooUooted  will, 

0*er  thrones  and  globes  elate. 
Sits  Empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill ; 

Smit  by  her  sacred  frown. 
The  fiend  Bebellion,  like  a  vaponr  sinks. 

And  e*en  the  all-dazzling  Grown 
Hides  liis  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks. 
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THE  POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY.— OEITICAL, 

iMsrnJLD  of  giving  heed  to  independent  criticism  and  impttrtial 
eonsiderateneBs,  Comte  snrrendered  hinuelf  to  fiattexen,  dosed,  hia 
eyes  a^^ainst  reriews  which  were  not  faronrable  to  his  entire 
speculation,  and  delighted  himself  in  the  companionship  of  those 
who  to  an  intelligent  man  are  the  most  to  be  dreaaed — ^those 
namely,  whom  no  difficulty  stops,  and  no  absurdity  startles,  who 
zeceive  and  absorb  but  do  not  assimilate,  far  less  aerelope.  ffis 
lore  of  personal  ascendency  outgrew  all  bounds,  and  he  claimed 
homage  as  the  price  of  friendship  and  a  preliminary  to  toleration. 
He  aspired  to  be  the  intellectual  high  pnest  of  the  unirerse  and 
the  regenerator  and  sariour  of  moiitem  civilization ;  and  ever  "  as 
his  thoughts  grow  more  extrayagant,  his  self-confidence  grew  more 
outrageous.  The  heisht  it  ultimately  attained  must  be  seen  in  his 
writioss  to  be  believed."  As  J.  S.  Mill  truly  says,  the  "  self-conceit 
of  M.  Comte  is  colossal."  A  loftier  and  mightier  domination  than 
that  of  imperialism,  a  vaster  ressh  of  sway  than  even  tiie  papacy 
dare  claim,  he  arrogates.  He  was  to  be  the  legislator  of  humanity 
for  all  time  coming,  and  beyond  the  bounds  which  he  set  for  title 
development  or  investigations  of  mankind  there  was  to  be  no  going. 
The  dreams  of  M.  Comte  were  to  be  the  limits  of  human  aspiration, 
endeavour,  outlook,  and  aim ;  after  him  a  Chinese  civilization  of 
stationary  life  was  alone  possible  for  the  Occident  and  its  in- 
habitants. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  the  foregoing  accusations  against 
positivism,  we  may  call  attention  to  the  fiu;t  that  "  it  is,"  according 
to  J.  S.  Mill,  "  one  of  M.  Comte's  mistakes  that  he  never  allows 
of  open  ouestions ; "  "  M.  Comte's  system  makes  no  room  for 
them."  "  The  foM  errorum  in  M.  Comte's  later  speculations  is  this 
inordinate  demand  for  unity  and  systematization  '  which  rendered 
necessary  the  revival  of  "  the  Catholic  idea  of  a  spiritual  power," 
"  liberty  and  spontaneity  on  the  part  of  individuals  form  no  part 
of  the  scheme."  "  Every  particolar  of  conduct,  public  or  private, 
is  to  be  open  to  the  public  eye,  and  to  be  kept  by  the  power  of 
opinion,  in  the  course  which  the  spiritual  corporation  shall  judge 
most  right."  "The  general  idea  is,  while  regulating  [life]  as 
little  as  possible  by  law  to  make  the  pressure  of  [an  organized 
piublicl  opinion,  directed  by  the  spiritual  power  so  heavy  on  every 
mdividual,  from  the  humblest  to  the  most  powerfhl,  as  to  render 
legal  obligation  in  as  many  cases  as  possible  needless."  We  object 
to  this  first,  tiiat  open  questions  are  esaential  to  the  ezsroise  of  free 
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sod  independent  tbouf^ht  and  the  deTelopment  of  indiTidualitj  and 
originality;  second,  that  systematic  life  ah  extra,  is  wealceninf^  and 
unsatisfactory;  third,  spontaneous  thought  is  life,  while  life,  accord- 
ing to  received  dogma,  is  intellectnal  death  ;  and  fourth,  that  '\the 
engines  of  moral  repression,"  if  organized  against  individuality  and 
freedom  by  a  spiritual  power  ttnaer  the  name  of  public  opinion^ 
would  constitute  an  unendunible  as  well  as  highly  disadrmfitageoiit 
despotism.* 

We  are  advocates  for  the  culture  of  the  richest,  fullest,  largest* 
Tipeet  development  of  individual  life.  We  dissent  from  the  opinion 
tittt  it  is  ft  moral,  intellectual,  or  a  religious  duty  to  reduce  the 
«ojoyments  and  activities  of  life  to  a  minimum.  The  moralizaticni 
v»f  humanity  reauires  no  such  asoetieism.  Man  is  in  duty  bound, 
m  the  being  he  is,  to  cultivate,  employ,  and  etijoy  every  faculty'  and 
^^oirer  of  thought  and  sense  to  the  utmost  in  consistency  with  the 
great  law  of  innocent  existence, — *'  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that 
«(tken  should  do  unto  you."  Man's  nature  la  made  for  gtowih,  aad 
»  not  created  for  limitary  circumscriptions  of  the  systematising 
order.  Individual  selfhood  is  the  incumbent  attainment — ^noi  ft 
little,  smooth,  nolished,  mechanical,  dainty,  nice,  finical  sample  of 
una  aa  issued  from  the  positinst  manufaetory*  The  birthrigfit  of 
van  is  personality ;  his  duty  is  soeiality,  under  a  sense  of  personal 
Maponsibili^,  and  progressive  perfection  of  nature  in  all  the  oo»- 
ienta  of  self  under  the  eonsoiousness  of  individual  responsilnlity. 
Every  law  of  nature  is  a  law  of  happiness  and  life,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
obeyed  with  thoroughness,  and  no  one  of  the  great  <n>dinancefl  of 
ihe  universe  ever  works  to  the  destruction  and  misery  of  man, 
vnless  when  its  requirements  are  neglected.  Within  the  limita  of 
^Mdience  to  the  laws  of  life  in  its  entirety,  the  fullest  happiness  is 
attainable.  We  accept  the  restraints  of  nature,  not  the  oonatraials 
•of  M.  Comte. 

It  is  not  from  reflated  thought  and  the  results  of  discipline 
teercised  over  the  mmd  by  a  supreme  and  superincumbent  spinlaal 

£m€T  that  originality  and  genius  can  arise.  It  is  in  human  ten- 
ncies  to  variation  that  the  best  hopes  of  progress  and  improvemeai 
have  their  surest  foundation.  Bat  M.  Comte  decrees  that  "all 
OQCereise  of  thought  should  be  abstained  from  which  has  not  aoHie 
Veneficial  tendency,  some  actual  utilitv  to  mankinds  He  woaUi 
ospnrge  from  science  all  curious  speculations,  and  bind  down  the 
loul  to  think  only  of  the  aecessible  and  the  useful,  and  his  greatest 
anxiety  seems  to  be  lest  people  should  reason,  and  seek  to  know 


teore  than  enough."  Hence  he  advocates  the  propriety  of  stifling, 
■as  much  «B  possible,  the  '*  examining  and  questtonwg.  spirit."  lYsy* 
lie  even  went  the  length  of  selecting  from  the  whole  range  of  oeai> 
dontal  Kterature  a  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  which*  in  his  opinion, 
eottstituted  a  sufficient "  positivist  library  "  (thirty  ia  poesy,  melad- 
iftg  the  novel,  thirty  in  smence,  sixty  in  histoi^,  aad  thirty  in  gonml 

•Bar  the pMOfof  iphleh  sss  1.  8.  MiU  <*0n  Liberty.** 
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knowledge,  inclndiag  the  Bible,  the  Koran,  and  the  works  of  M. 
Comte) ;  "  and,"  we  now  use  the  words  of  J.  S.  Mill,  "  actually 
propoBes  a  syBtematic  holocaust  of  books  iu  general— it  wotdd  idmoit 
seem  of  all  books  except  these."    This  Mr.  Mill  rightly  stigmatizes 
as  a  "  crime,"  even  in  suggestion,  and  holds  that  it  "  merits  real  in- 
dignation." But  the  expurgation  proposed  does  not  cease  with  books, 
the  life-issues  of  the  human  soul ;  M.  Comte  regards  it  as  desirable 
to  decree  that  "  all  species  of  animals  and  plants  which  are  useless 
to  man  should  be  systematically  extirpated."    These  tilings  seem 
too  dreadful  to  be  conceiyed ;  a  general  order  from  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  future  to  blot  from  the  multitudinous  heavens  of 
thought  all  the  stars  of  light  except  160,  for  which  no  substitutes 
ean  be  had,  to  which  no  additions  can  be  made,  without  leave  aaked 
and  punted  by  the  papacy  of  mind !  a  systematic  confiscation  of 
the  nghts  of  inauiry  and  criticism,  unless  prejudged  by  the  priests 
of  humanity  to  oe  probably  productive  of  useful  results !  an  irre- 
■istible  command  issuing  from  the  sacerdotal  hierarchy  to  eradicate 
all  plants  and  exterminate  all  animals  which  in  their  wisdom  they 
declare  to  be  of  no  use  in  the  universe,  and  against  which  they  do 
not  even  require  to  bring  a  proved  charge  of  noxiousness  or  mef- 
fioiency  for  good  !    When  we  reOect  on  the  worlds  of  thought  and 
enjojment  we  should  lose  by  the  blaze  of  libraries  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  free  authorship ;  when  we  think  of  the  institution,  not  of  a 
eensorship  of  the  press  only,  but  of  a  censorship  of  thought  and 
effort ;  wnen  we  think  of  the  priesthood  passing  a  vote  of  censure 
on  nature,  and  commanding  the  destruction  of  Jier  creatures — we 
use  the  language  of  materialism  here  purposely,  to  avoid  begging 
the  question  of  the  being  of  a  God — we  are  lost  in  amazement  at 
the  hardihood  of  the  suggestions,  and  **  can  only  be  thankful  that 
amidst  all  which  the  past  rulers  of  mankind  have  to  answer  for, 
they  never  came  up  to  the  measure  of  the  great  regenerator  of 
Humanity ;  mankind  have  not  yet  been  under  the  rule  of  one  who 
assumes  that  he  knows  all  that  is  to  be  known,  and  that  when  he 
lias  put  himself  at  the  head  of  humanity  the  book  of  human  know- 
ledge may  be  closed  for  ever." 

Yvho  can  know  the  value  of  a  book  before  it  is  written  ;  and  after 
it  is  written  who  can  declare  its  uselessness  and  worthl'^ssness  to 
2ninds  of  any  state  and  in  any  condition,  so  as  to  decree  infallibly 
that  it  is  better  to  execute  capital  punishment  upon  it  at  once  and 
for  ever.  *'  Who  can  affirm  positively  of  any  speculations,  guided 
by  right  scientific  methods,  on  subjects  really  accessible  to  the 
human  faculties,  that  they  are  incapable  of  any  useP  I^obody 
knows  what  knowledge  will  prove  to  be  of  use,  ana  what  is  destined 
to  be  ui'eless."  Nobody  knows  what  links  the  apparently  useless 
may  possess  to  enable  us  to  pass  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
and  how  much  depends  on  the  trial  by  humanity  of  every  possible 
avenue  for  the  outgoing  of  thought.  Naturalists  already  lament 
the  extinction  of  species  by  the  unintentional  accidents  of  droum- 
ttaoce,  aa  leaving  hiatus  in  the  classification  and  scientific  order  of 
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organic  beings ;  how  would  their  moarninK  have  been  increated  had 
tiiere  been  an  adjudicative  destruction  of  all  plants  and  animals 
whose  uses  were  not  then  known,  or  whose  seemiagly  noxious  qua- 
£ties  hud  alone  at  that  time  been  observed  P  and  had  the  wiseacres 
of  the  spiritual  powers  of  the  past  done  with  many  creatures  as  was 
done  to  "  the  birds  of  KiUingworth/'  as  related  in  Longfellow's 
**  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  "  P    For  who  can  "  presume  to  assert 
that  the  smrflest  weed  mtLj  not,  as  knowledge  advances,  be  found 
to  hare  some  property  serviceable  to  man  ?  "    "  The  united  power 
of  the  whole  numan  race  cannot  reproduce  a  species  once  eradi- 
cated."   "  What  is  once  done  in  the  extirpation  of  races  can  never 
be  repaired."    All  the  mind  of  humanity  could  not  repix>duce  a 
book,  if  once  totally  destroyed,  and  the  progress  of  centuries  might 
be  interrupted  by  the  condemnation  of  a  thought.    No,  no ;  a 
spiritual  papacy  regulating,  reorganising,  systematizing  the  yeij 
roots  of  life,  the  very  germs  of  genius,  drilling  the  human  raee 
what  it  is  to  think,  write,  work  at  and  avoid  we  shall,  at  least  for 
eenturies  to  come,  refuse  to  give  a  resting-place  on  earth  to,  even 
in  Francbe  Gomt^,  and  shall  relegate  to  uie  far  future,  and  to  the 
region  of  chateaux  d^Espagne  !    Such  an  exaggeration  of  the  sys- 
tematizing functions  of  the  ruling  powers,  such  a  life-pervadm^ 
discipline  of  despotism,  such  a  subjugation  of  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, endowments— nay,  we  shall  say  duties  of  humanity,  is  an 
impossible  if  not  an  inconceivable  tyranny  in  our  age  and  circum- 
stances.   And  yet  this  is  the  system  of  which  the  author  asserts 
that ''  positivism  is  now  the  only  consistent  advocate  of  free  speech 
and  free  inquiry."    To  our  thinking  even  truth  itself,  given  in  and 
as  dogma,  would  destroy  the  independence  of  those  who  received  it 
as  such,  would  interfere  with  the  proper  performance  of  the  d^xtj 
of  free  inquiry,  to  engage  in  which  every  intelligent  creature  is 
morally  bound,  and  would  destroy  the  capacity  of  original  thinking, 
as  well  as  check  adventurous  thought.    To  organize  public  opinion 
under  any  spiritual  power  would,  we  think,  De  disastrous  to  the 
general  commonweal.  "  The  great  sources  of  intellectual  power  and 
progress  to  a  people  are  its  strong  and  original  thinkers,  be  ihey 
found  where  they  may.    Government  cannot  and  does  not  extend 
the  bounds  of  knowledge ;  cannot  make  experiments  in  the  laborap 
tory,  explore  the  laws  of  animal  or  vegetable  nature,  or  establish 
the  principles  of  criticism,  morals,  and  religion.    The  energy  which 
is  to  carry  forward  a  people  belongs  chiefly  to  private  individuals, 
who  devote  themselves  to  lonely  thought,  who  worship  truth,  who 
originate  the  views  demanded  by  their  age,  who  help  us  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  established  prejudices,  who  improve  on  old  modes 
of  education  or  invent  better.    .    .    .    Government  is  not  tho 
spring  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  but  their  own  sagacity,  industry, 
enterprise,  and  force  of  character.    To  leave  a  people  to  themselves 
is  generally  the  best  service  Uieir  rulers  can  render.  .  .  .  Political 
power  is   a  weak  engine  compared  with  individual  intelligence, 
virtue,  and  effort;  and  we  are  the  more  anxious  to  enforce  this 
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tmth  becEDse,  tbroQgb  an  extraTagant  estimate  of  goTernment^ 
ineD  are  apt  to  expect  from  it  what  they  most  do  for  themselves, 
and  to  throw  upon  it  the  blame  which  belongs  to  their  own  feeble- 
ness and  improvidence.  The  areat  hope  of  society  is  individual 
ekaraeter,  ...  The  great  lesson  for  men  to  learn  is  that  their 
happiness  is  in  their  own  hands ;  that  it  is  to  be  wrought  out  by 
their  own  faithfulness  to  God  and  conscience;  that  no  outward 
institutions  can  supply  the  place  of  inward  principle,  of  moral 
energy,  whilst  this  can  go  far  to  supply  the  place  of  almost  every 
outward  aid."* 

Comte  affiliates  his  positive  philosophy  to  the  traditions  of  France. 
Charlemagne,  Charles  Y.,  Henry  lY.,  Louis  XIY.,  and  Napoleon  L 
endeavoured  to  revive  in  spirit  or  in  form  an  Occidental  Empire,  in 
which  the  entire  West,  bound  together  by  force  of  arms  or  by  the 
power  of  modem  diplomacy,  would  carry  into  the  life  of  Europe 
again,  the  mijrhty  unity  ana  majesty  of  ancient  Eome,  the  sense  of 
the  universality  of  citizenship  and  interest,  and  of  the  stretch  of 
sway  and  government  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Atlantic,  if  not 
beyond  it.  It  was  not  so  much  an  anti-national  as  an  unnational 
movement,  an  attempt  to  integrate  into  a  single  state-system  the 
variousness  and  the  dissimilarities  of  the  races  which  people  the  West. 
But  the  verdict  of  history  has  as  yet  gone  against  such  a  scheme. 
The  results  of  the  efforts  of  these  mighty  monarchs  have  nerished, 
sometimes  along  with,  sometimes  before  themselves ;  ana  neither 
the  compulsion  of  armed  forces  nor  the  speciousness  of  a  uniform 
administrative  system  has  sufficed  to  induce  the  different  nations 
of  the  Occident  to  coalei^ce  or  combine  into  a  federation,  of  which 
France  should  hold  the  reins  of  empire.  Europe  continues  to  be 
an  assemblage  of  independent  monarchies  and  states,  affording 
opportunities  for  variety  of  life,  favourable  to  good  government,  to 
the  progress  of  true  liberty,  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  to  indi- 
viduality of  character,  and  to  the  development  of  genius,  unre- 
strainea  by  conventional  forms  and  the  vast  overshadowing  influence 
of  a  might  co-extensive  with  the  space  of  occidental  Europe. 

The  various  endeaTours  recorded  in  history  to  found  an  empire 
of  the  west,  produced  entanglements  beyond  parallel.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  struggle  after  an  ideal  which  had  opposed  to  it  the 
configurations  of  the  continent,  and  the  characteristics  of  race.  In 
the  alternations  of  success  and  defeat,  which  accompanied  eac^ 
attompt  to  re-invigorate  the  traditions  of  Eome,  or  or  Constanti- 
nople, recollections  were  aroused  and  passions  excited,  which 
developed  patriotism,  and  fixed  upon  that  tradition  the  stigma  of 
tyranny,— the  shifting  and  discordant  scenes  of  warfare  which 
arose, — the  complications  of  intrigue  and  diplomacy  which  became 
necessary,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  evente  which  it  caused,  the  un- 
certainties and  the  tergiversations  it  occasioned  all  the  while  that 
the  disruptive  tendencies  were  too  strong  to  be  overcome,  are 

*  Channing's  Woiks,  "Essay  on  Napoleon,*'  voL  i.,  p.  87. 
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among  the  most  singular  and  wofLd  of  historical  phenomena.  The 
discrepant  materials  accumulated  roand  the  coast  of  Europe,,  seem 
to  be  unweldable,  to  withstand  aggregation,  even  to  hate  amalgama^ 
tion.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  bond,  spiritual,  moral,  or 
intellectual,  which  could  unite  and  unify  the  mhiabitants  of  the 
Mediterranean  with  those  of  the  Baltic,  and  still  leas  with  those  that 
dwell  within  the  sweep  of  the  Allantic,  into  one  maas,  moved  by 
the  same  desires,  and  animated  by  the  same  aspirations,  obedient 
to  the  same  code,  and  submissive  to  the  same  rule.  To  incorporate 
these  into  one  organic  state,  to  establish  oocidentality — it  would 
seem  to  be  essential  to  uproot  or  distort  the  feeling  of  nationality, 
and  however  compound  that  feeling  may  be  under  analysis,  hiatozy 
affirms  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  potent  at  once  of  the  aggregative 
and  of  the  disruptive  political  forces. 

Positivism  would  legitimate  a  Ceesarism  of  capital  and  a  Papacy 
of  science ;   would  result  in  an  enslavement  of  industry  ana  the 
confiscation  of  the  rights  of  human  thought.    The  sopremaoy  of 
the  temporal  power  would  produce  the  former,  the  directorship 
of  the  spiritual  power  woula  ensure  the  latter.    Under  either,  aa 
things  have  been,  the  greatest  glory  of  man,  individualih^,  has 
declmed,  under  both  combined,  sprcial  Self-hood  would  be  im« 
possible.    They  would  "  eliminate  from  the  language  of  politiea 
the  word  right,"  and  they  would  also  eliminate  from  the  practioea 
of  men  the  just  privileges  which  right  confers.    It  would  secure 
the  apotheosis  of  power  and  not  of  duty.    Comte  would  make  the 
state  in  its  twofold  form  all,  and  the  people  merely  organiaed 
particles  thereof,  filling  a  designed  place,  fulfilling  a  deaUned^ 
purpose.    CsDsarism  would  mechanize  numanity ;  wiUi  the  strong 
left  hand  of  temporal  power  it  would  threaten  and  check  all  inde- 
pendence of  political  action,  and  with  the  cunning  right  hand  of 
spiritual  authority  it  would  repress  and  withstand  all  freedom  of 
mental  manifestation.    It  would  double  despotism,  then    crown, 
enthrone,  and  worship  it  as  liberty.    Statecraft  would  creep  into 
all  the  actualities  of  life,  and  the  freedom  of  choosing  one's  own 
career— of  being,  in  short,  one  self>- would  be  impc^ible.    The 
conservative  organizations  of  the  state  would  issue  in  regulations, 
which  would  make  barracks  of  home,  and  of  every  act  of  life,  an 
opportunity  for  the  interference  of  a  police — temporal  or  spirituaL 
J^ositivism  asserts  that  "  no  important  step  m  the  progress  of 
humanity   can   now   be   taken  without  totaUy  abandoning   the 
theological  principle."    It  aims,  therefore,  to  convince  us  of  the 
necessity  of  dismissing  aU  the  theological  chimeras,  whieh  hare 
hitherto  fettered  or  frightened  humanity,  and  it  especially  oaDs 
upon  us  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  hampered  no  longer  with  the  false 
iaea  of  a  Providence  and  a  God,  with  all  their  consequents  of 
pn^er,  praise,  homage,  sense  of  eternal  law,  personal  responaibility, 
and  future  judgment.    It  offers  to  free  us  alike  from  the  love  aiui 
the  vindiotivenesaof  God,  and  it  ejeots  the  fear,  by  the.denial  of 
futurity ;  but  it  prefers  instead  the  certainty  of  individual  annihila* 
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tioii,  and  the  chance  of  an  ideal  eommemorative  ^qattortalitf .  ** The 
p>rincij)le  of  theology  is  to  explain  orery thing  l^  Buperaatuxml 
mlU; '  bat  we  ought  to  lay  aside  all  inaecesflible  Tesearonee  on  the 
ground  of  their  utter  inutility,  **  and  especially  iMs  childish  super- 
alitious  notion  of  learning  to  comprehead  what  is  the  will  of  Crody 
as  if  eren  we  could  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  it  we  could  change^  l^ 
prayer  or  otherwise,  the  inexorable  must  under  which  our  lives  ave 
l^aced  by  the  operation  of  the  ineyitabilities  of  existence.  T^is  is 
to  seek  for  truth  in  a  region  beyond  human  reach,  while  it  ia  ovr 
plain  and  simple  duty  to  take  a  full  view  of  that  whi^  u&lblda 
itaelf  to  our  eyes,  or  is  placed  within  our  grasp." 

"Theology  and  physical  science  are  radically  incompat^W 
**  Their  conceptions  are  of  a  character  completely  opposed  to  eadi 
other."  "  The  idea  of  supernatural  directive  agency  has  no  reaMtr. 
BO  utility — it  is  an  effete  metaphysical  manufiu;t  ore,  an  un justifiable 
myth,  lef  s  substantial  than  the  shadow  of  moonshine. 

We  object  to  this  proposed  elimination  of  Grodfrom  the  unirerae 
— either  of  thought  or  of  nature,  and  to  this  materialization  of  maa. 
We  do  not,  although  we  fairly  migbe,  as  a  great  historical  phen^ 
menon,  plead  as  an  offset  to  this  scheme,  the  revelation  of  God  in 
the  Bible,  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  in  the  church.  We  prefer  to  meet 
philosophy  with  philosophy.  We  say  how  wondrous  is  lift, 
now  glorious  and  complicated  is  nature, — how  marvelloua  is 
thought  i — if  these  are  caused,  how  infinite  in  resource  and  power  ia 
their  originator;  if  uncaused,  how  mighty  and  marvellous  is  ohaaee, 
and  how  inexplicable  is  circumstance.  The  mystery  of  pheno- 
mena—the  mystification  of  man — becomes  ten  thousandfold 
increased  if  aU  that  we  are  and  see  and  know  are  but  the  end- 
less successions  of  the  mazy  effluxes  of  seeming — we  cannot  call  it 
exi$tefieef  for  we  are  bound  to  deny  any  bns  out  q/^  which  it  siandf 
— can  we  even  call  them  phenomena  seeing  that  the  thing*  shown 
have  no  one  who  shows  them,  and  by  whom  the  shofpn  becomes  the 
known  f  If  I  am  a  foam  bell  on  jbhe  tide  of  circumstance,  what  a 
curious  conflux  of  results  and  energies  my  po<»r  human  life  fa*— 
to  be  of  nought,  and  for  nought,  and  worth  nought ! 

I  cannot  ehminate  from  the  necessities  of  thought  the  eonoeption 
of  origination  and  purpose  and  end,  of  aim  and  duty  and  re^nsible 
life.  I  find  my  whole  being  a  theological  enisma,  but  M:  Comte 
would  transform  it  into  a  metaphysical  paradox,  and  fill  me  with 
an  unbelievable  belief.  I  am  told  ofcourse  to  put  aside  as  the  fboHih 
nonsense  of  a  bygone  time  the  mysteries  and  myths  of  meta]^hy«k*l 
theology.  Nature,  and  not  the  supra-natural,  is,  I  am  given  %o 
understand,  oil  that  I  can  know.  But  I  find  a  hevond  enoirolii^ 
mo  every  where,  and  that  I  wish  to  comprehend.  M.  Comte,  wiui 
positive  compass,  draws  around  me  a  circumference  to  the  bordrr 
of  which  my  inquiries  may  extend,  beyond  which  I  m«it  not 
attempt  to  penetrate.  I  reply,  the  more  widely  you  streteh  tko 
circumference  of  the  permissible  the  vaster  becomes  that  beyoad 
which  I  wish  to  learn  about ;  for  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  X 
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inflnenoed  ai  all  by  that  which  lies  beyond  ma,  inflnaiiMa  may 
play  aroand  me  thence  which  it  is  important  I  ahonld  know.  Vot 
can  I  be  satisfied  br  testimony  that  sach  a  thorough  aeardi 
throughout  infinity  nas  been  made  that  satisfaotoiy  proof  la 
definitely  attained  that  a  Supreme  Disposer,  an  eternal  aftd  heart* 
searching  One  does  not  exist  and  affect  me.  I  know  that  the 
influences  of  stars,  lying  bilUons  of  miles  out  in  the  apaee-distanoea 
affeotthis  planet,  and  all  that  is  initandonit,and  I  am  anxious  to  know 
if  there  are  influences  operatiTC  on  mind  from  that  beyond  as  well! 
I  am  told  that  in  regard  to  the  attainment  of  theologiDal  truth 
"the  difficulty  is  impossibility."  That  may  be;  but  tb^  difficult 
of  impossibility  besets  me  sgain  in  the  attempt  to  restrain  the  out- 
yeammg  of  the  soul  for  77!^ — the  One  Immutable,  the  Thought 
seen,  the  Originator  and  the  Sustainer.  Are  these  colours,  forms, 
sounds,  soento,  forces,  &c.,  only  and  all,  and  is  there  no  Titalitf 
bcYond  them  P  The  difficulty  increases  ike  importance;  all  Chat  la 
yaluable  to  man  is  sained  in  opposition  to  difficulties.  Amid  diffi- 
culties demanding  uie  sweat  of  nis  face  man  earns  his  daily  bread ; 
by  labour  against  difficulties  commodities  become  commercial  affairs; 
ia  the  face  of  difficulty  all  mechanical,  political,  and  scientifle  im* 

groyement  has  been  made ;  and  by  the  undauntedness  with  whidi 
e  defies  and  OFercomes  difficulties  the  nobility  of  human  genius  is 
measured.  Shall  difficulties  appal  in  this  matter  my  living  soul, 
when  all  historr,  science,  and  life  inform  me  that  the  more  intense 
tiie  difficulty  of  an  achierement  the  more  glory,  blessing,  and  power 
result  to  mankind  P  I  believe  that  the  very  entertainment  of  the 
conception  of  theology — ^in  its  twofold  aspect  of  a  need  for  life  and 
a  creed  for  thought,  as  a  science  and  as  a  religion — is  not  only  a 
witness  to  the  grandeur  of  the  human  soul,  but  a  prophecy  of  the 
possibility  of  its  attainment.  My  life  lifts  mo  above  the  phenomena 
which  surround,  inveigle,  and  a&ure  me,  which  would  enmesh  me 
in  their  snares,  and  oluiin  me  down  in  servility  to  them  instead  of 
rising  to  be  their  master.  I  am  (}uite  prepared,  therefore,  to  i«eog* 
nise  as  phenomena  of  thought,  history,  and  life,  theology,  religion, 
and  morals ;  to  investigate  their  claims,  and  welcome  those  to  my 
life  which  seem  to  me  to  substantiate  their  claim ;  and  the  more  so 
as  I  know  that  the  devout  soid  tabernacled  in  this  frame  of  clay  is 
prone  to  cry,  "Who  by  searching  can  find  God  outP  who  can  find 
Bim  out  unto  perfection  P  "  am  I  willing  to  accept  as  possible  and 
probable  a  revelation  of  the  Mont  High.  We  get  the  light  of 
science  from  afar,  and  we  search  in  the  career  of  comets  snd  the 
march  of  stars  for  guidance  in  thought  and  act.  We  live  by  the 
light  which  centuries  ago  left  unknown  suns,  and  we  apply  foroea 
for  the  furtherance  of  every  day  desires  which  come  to  us  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  might  from  regions  of  unmarked  influence  in  the 
mimensities  of  space.  These  operate  in  and  for  the  body ;  these 
affect  the  body,  and  through  the  body  they  affect  the  soul-tenant 
who  dwells  in  and  animates  it.  Why  may  there  not  be  efflaencea 
of  spiritual  force  given  in  vision,  prophecy,  and  voice,  even  in  abso* 
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Into  a^Marftnca  among  men,  in  order  that  our  race  may  be  taught 
of  Qcdr  M.  Comte  connaels  the  neglect  of  all  these  aa  gnidea  and 
ndraem,  and  the  recoj^nition  of  them  all  as  fictions  of  imagioation^ 
and  then,  aeknowledgiog  their  force  and  fitness  to  the  soul,  asks  us 
.  to  engage  in  make-believe  and  sham,  by  insiitatin^  the  religion  of 
hnmanity.  Grod  may  be — in  the  manner  in  which  poor  human 
thought  envisages  Him  to  itself— a  myth ;  but  humanity  u  one,  one 
the  nrocess  of  manufacture  of  which  we  know,  one  the  falsity  of 
which  we  comprehend,  an  idol  of  onr  own  choosiug  and  making ! 
Hence,  even  on  the  lowest  terms  I  would  prefer  to  worship  God  rather 
than  Humanity,  for  we  cannot,  with  our  knowledjj^e  of  humanity* 
form  a  high  ideal,  whilst  in  regard  to  God  the  loftiest  ideal  we  can 
attain  is  confessedly  not  eyen  a  shadow  of  the  resplendent  majesty 
of  Deity.  The  higher  the  ideal  placed  before  man  for  worship, 
communion,  and  obedience,  the  more  potent  is  it  to  raise  him  from 
debasement  and  lift  him  to  newness  of  life.  When  to  the  mere 
philosophy  of  the  question  we  add  the  terrible  -penal  sanctions 
which  for  the  neglect  of  this — as  of  all  other  revelations  of  law  and 
duty— await  us,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  cast  off  the  positive  religion 
of  numanity  as  a  burlesque,  a  travestie,  and  a  caricature  of  that 
which  ought  to  reijtn  efiectively  in  the  soul  for  good.  For  a  cri- 
ticism as  to  the  detaUs  we  have  not  now  space.  They  are  essentially 
theatrical,  processional,  and  objective ;  as  permanent  and  potent, 
pervading  and  purifying  forces  we  have  no  faith  in  them.  In  reli- 
sion,  if  m  anything,  truth,  earnestness,  and  faith  are  requisite. 
The  arms  and  discipline  it  furnishes  must  be  for Use  in  the  two 
great  battles  to  be  fought  by  us— life  and  death.  In  it  every  gain  ia 
only  the  centre  of  another  circle  of  effectiveness.  Life's  day  of 
battle  must  find  us  at  our  post  in  earnest  not  in  sham,  and  when 
death  approaches  we  must  endure  and  fight  and  conquer,  advance 
the  standard,  and  extend  the  kingdom  of  life.  Thus  it  is,  as  an  old 
Christian  gladiator  said,  that  "tribulation  worketh  patience,  and 
patience  experience,  and  experience  hope;  and  hope  maketh  not 
ashamed,  for  the  love  of  God  hath  been  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  is  given  unto  us." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  reflective  criticisms  which  have  arisen 
in  our  minds  during  the  |>erusal  of  the  works  of  M.  Comte 
and  the  Positivists.  It  is  quite  probable  that  they  may  not  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  readers  of  our  previous  papers,  because  I 
haye  given  no  indications  in  them  of  such  opposition  in  reserve.  I 
haye  only  to  say  that  I  have  endeayoured  to  sketch  the  biography 
of  M.  Comte  as  that  of  one  whose  life  demands  much  admiration  in 
many  ways,  especially  for  uprightness,  consistency,  and  moral  and 
inteUectuai  elevation,  remarkable  in  his  circumstances,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  turn  the  favourable  side  of  his  character  most  pro- 
minently into  yiew.  In  the  abstract  of  his  philosophy,  politic9,  and 
religion  I  have  assumed  the  place  of  an  impartial  reporter,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  give  a  fair  outline  of  what  he  reports,  however  his  own 
opinions  may  incline.    I  have  striven  to  make  no  points,  to  proyide 
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no  omefl,  to  exaggerate  no  fault,  and  to  cimoeal  no  merit*  and  I 
beliere  I  may  claim  the  credit  of  ftuniihing  a  dear  and  honest 
digest  of  the  Comtean  system,  such  as  even  a  nositivi^t  would  nflt 
appeal  against.  In  this  paper  I  hare  assomea  the  office  of  eritie* 
and  hare  giren,  I  hope,  reasoned,  and  reasonable  objectioiis  to 
positiTitim  as  a  complete  philosophy,  a  perfect  sociologT,  and  an 
acceptable  religion.  If  I  hare  done  so,  I  haye  fnlfillflNd  my  taak 
and  my  intent,  which  was  to  supply  a  trustworthy  epitome  of  the 
life  and  labours  of  Auguste  Comte,  to  provide  a  oooetse  account  of 
his  speculations,  and  to  cast  the  light  of  critical  thought  upon  it, 
tiiat  m  the  testing  thus  given  to  it  our  readers  might  see  wnether 
it  was  or  was  not "  The  Positive  Philosophy/' 


Chbistianitt  Aim  Soisnob.— The  lay  mind  of  the  country,  let  enthn- 
sisstio  sceptics  say  what  they  wiU,  has  not  learned  to  look  upon  the  his- 
torical facts  with  which  the  Christian  religion  is  bound  up,  as  Oioero  and 
Gasar  looked  upon  the  tattle  of  the  augurs  ;  but  it  is,  I  tl^nk,  absololely 
certain  that  the  lay  mind  of  England  will  accept  those  truths  reepeetiiig  this 
physical  world  upon  which  scientific  authorities  are  speed,  and  those  eon- 
dubious  respecting  the  documents  in  which  the  Christian  leliKioB   is 
■  embodied  on  which  scholars  are  unanimous.    It  is  absolutely  certain,  alsOi 
that  these  sdentiflo  truths  and  philological  oondusions  diifer  in  impoftant 
points  from  the  conceptions  entertained  regarding  them  by  the  diTtnaa  and 
scholars  who  drew  up  the  confessions  of  the  various  Proteatant  ohurofaes. 
Englishmen  feel  themselves  bound,  not  merely  by  their  national  charaelsr 
for  integrity,  frankness,  and  courage,  but  by  their  Protestantism  itseU^  to 
boe  every  statement  which  is  true,  and  to  uoe  it  with  a  welcoming  souls. 
That  dljBaring  process  which  has  been  applied  to  all  our  knowledge  must  be 
applied  to  our  religion.    It  must  divest  itself  of  every  tag  of  superstition ; 
and  it  will,  we  may  pretty  confidently  infer,  be  in  the  future  less  eocleass- 
tical  and  less  dogmatic  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.    But  there  is  no  reason 
to  apprehend  that  we  are  passing  into  the  Chinese  phase  of  civiltsation,  or 
that  the  grandeur  which  envelops  human  affkirs  when  heaven's  light  fcBs 
upon  them  is  to  be  no  more  seen  in  England.    Christianity,  the  UMist 
spiritual  of  religions,  presents  no  parallel  to  the  religions  of  classic  antiquity: 
it  aiTords  scope  to  all  that  is  noble,  great,  beautiful  m  man ; '  it  is  the  rdigisn 
of  conscience  and  of  the  affections ;  its  harmony  with  what  u  divins  in 
humanity  is  so  profound,  that  the  cirourostaaoe  has  been  taken  advantage  of 
to  represent  it  as  a  mere  elaboration  of  nstiiral  rdigion.    The  dslibetato 
testimony  of  the  wisest  of  the  modems,  Goethe,  was  given  to  the  cflTeet  that 
man  cannot  recede  from  the  point  to  which  he  has  attained  in  Chrisliamfcj. 
That  a  reUgion  which,  in  its  body  of  spiritual  truth,  offers  a  comprehsnsive 
and  benign  response  to  all  that  is  deepest  in  human  nature^  under  what 
theory  soever  man  is  viewed,  should  be  undermined  by  the  discovery  of  new 
facts  relating  either  to  the  formation  cf  the  world  or  man's  place  in  the 
animal  creation,  is  out  of  the  (niestion ;  and  the  historical  evidence  toncbing 
the  fundamental  facts  of  the  Christian  revelation  stands  at  this  moment  on 
a  baflis  which  soho!ars  taking  rank  with  any  in  Europe  hold  to  be  impng* 
nable.'PvrsB  Batits. 
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ABE  SEl^SATIOISrAL  NOVELS  SUPEBIOE  TO  NOVELS 

WITH   A   PUEPOSEP 

▲VFIBMATITB  AXTIOLX.— HI. 

"That  aort  of  poetiy  or  romance  which  is  of  a  didactic  or  merely  moral 
dutraoter  ncTer  can  possess  individuality — will  be  as  oharaoteristio  of  one 
oonntvy  as  another,  and  will  fail  therefore  to  excite  a  Tery  strong  enthusiasm 
m  any." — V,  OUmor§  Simnu, 

"  Thb  srt  of  the.  novelist  enables  him  to  conform  hia  writings 
more  nearly  to  the  form  and  aspect  of  e?cnts  as  they  feslly  happen 
than  can  ever  be  the  esse  with  the  dramatist  and  poet, — and  this 
Texy  conformity  to  natnre  is  a  source  of  vast  freedom  and  flexibility. 
His  laws  are  not  only  less  arbitrary  than  those  of  other  artists,  bat 
his  privileges  combine,  in  turn,  those  of  all  the  rest.    He  may 
contend  with  the  painter  in  the  delineation  of  moral  and  natural 
life,— -may  draw  toe  portrait  and  colour  the  landscape  as  tributarr 
to  the  general  vrais^mblanoe,  which  is  his  aim.    He  may  vie  wita 
the  poet  in  the  utterance  of  superior  sentiment  and  glowing  illus- 
tration and  descrii>tion ;  with  the  dramatist  in  his  dialogue  and 
exciting  action;  with  the  historian  and  philosopher  in  his  detail 
and  analysis  of  events  and  character.    Snail  we  doubt  the  legiti- 
macy, or  marvel  at  the  progress  of  an  art  which,  while  asserting 
these  high  powers,  not  only  of  its  own,  but  in  common  with  other 
arts — conforms  in  its  delineations  more  decidedly  than  any  other* 
to  the  various  aspects  of  man  and  nature  and  society  P  "    .    .    • 
."This  species  of  composition  as  it  combines  some  of  the  qualities 
of  almost  every  species  of  imaginative  art,  whether  prose  or  verse, 
painting  or  statuary,  so  is  it  susceptible  of  fsr  more  various  em- 
ployment than  anj[.    More  pliant  in  the  hands  of  the  master,  it  is 
more  imiversal  in  its  appreciation  of  the  desires  of  the  multitude. 
It  enters  more  readilv  mto  the  general  sense,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  has  supersedea,  and  must  continue  to  supersede,  in  some 
degree,  the  uses  of  all  others.    To  its  influence  may  be  ascribed,  in 
part,  the  decline  of  the  drama  in  popular  estimation,  and  it  is 
■oaroely  possible  that,  whilst  its  sway  continues,  there  will  be  aoy 
letnm  to  the  elaborate  works  in  poetry,  which  distinguished  periods 
of  less  diversified  forms  of  literature."    It  delights  ^*  in  the  erection 
of  noble  fabrics  and  lovely  forms,  to  which  the  fire  of  genius 
.  imparts  soul,  and  which  the  smile  of  taste  informs  with  beautgr » 
and  which,  thus  endowed  and  constituted,  are  so  many  temples  of 
mind-*so  may  shrines  of  purity,  where  the  big,  blind,  strugsling 
heart  of  the  multitude  may  rush  in  its  vacancy  and  be  made  to 
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feel ;  in  its  blindness,  and  be  made  to  see ;  in  its  fear,  and  find 
countenance;  in  its  weakness,  and  be  rendered  strong;  in  tbe 
humility  of  its  conscious  baseness,  and  be  lifted  up  into  gradual 
excelleoce  and  hope." 

These  obserrations  on  the  place  and  power  of  the  norel,  we  have 
culled  from  a  celebrated  American  cntic  whose  works  haye  been 
thought  worthy  of  ooUectire  publication — the  *'  Yiews  and  Reriews** 
of  W.  Gilmore  Simms ;  they  seem  to  us  to  show  the  importance  of 
the  debate  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  by  establishing  a  true 
place  in  literature  for  the  no?el. 

It  has  been  rery  common  in  all  ages  to  decxr  the  imaginatLoa 
and  all  its  products.  Poetry,  the  drama,  and  the  noTel  nave  all 
been  subjected  to  the  prevailing  modem  test — of  what  use  ia  itF 
and  what  of  good,  solid  ^ood,  does  it  produce?  Some  critica 
proTC  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  the  novel  is  a  garish,  flaunting, 
showy  weed  which  takes  and  gains  the  nourishment  which  flowers 
and  fruits  or  history  and  science  ought  to  get ;  but  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  th^  law  or  supply  and  demand — and  our  opponents  will 
find  it  hard  to  upset  ana  overturn  the  settled  maxims  of  political 
economy — novels  have  a  use,  for  they  are  bought  and  read.  Some 
other  more  fastidious  critics  cry  out  against  the  novel,  as  being  in 
a  state  of  irremediable  corruption  and  inevitable  decline,  and  nothing 
can  invigorate  their  faith  in  it  as  an  important  and  pleasurmble 
agency  in  the  promotion  of  ^ood  ends  in  our  constantly  progressing 
civilization.  We  are  convinced,  howe?er,  that  it  supplies  a  want* 
and  falls  in  with  a  tendency  of  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and 
we  are  all  the  more  persuaded  that  this  is  the  case,  from  the  modi- 
fications which  we  see  it  undergoing  to  bring  it  into  accordance 
with  the  intelligence  and  the  characteristics  of  each  succeeding  age. 
That  circumstance  shows  its  vitality,  and  proves  that  it  has  an 
indestructibility  in  it  which  cannot  be  put  down  by  priestly 
anathemas,  critics  frownings,  or,  worse  than  all,  by  incompetent 
attempts  to  work  it  away  from  its  proper  form. 

Oar  opinion  of  the  novel  is  that  it  is  an  exercise  of  the  constructive 
intellect  in  the  author,  and  that  it  is  a  gratification  of  the  faculties 
of  curiosity  and  anticipation  in  the  reader.  The  reader  is  like  an 
onlooker  at  a  game  of  chance  or  skill,  he  feels  the  altemationa  of 
hope  and  fear,  curiosity  as  to  how  all  will  end,  who  will  win  and 
who  will  lose,  and  with  what  sort  of  odds  the  side  he  espouses  will 
be  victorious  or  the  reverse;  as  each  move  is  made  or  east  is 
thrown  the  chances  vary  and  the  changes  possible  become  fewer, 
though  more  pressing  and  real,  more  exciting  and  more  exacting  in 
their  claims  on  interest ;  and  as  in  the  progress  of  the  affair  the 
character  develops  and  the  difficulties  increase  with  the  unoer-> 
tainties  which  these  changes  in  the  personages  import  into  the 
conduct  and  upshot  of  .the  whole,  there  are  excitements  redoubled 
on  excitements  of  plot,  passion,  character,  aim,  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances, &c.  Just  as  a  game  of  chess  is  a  game  pure  and 
simple,  though  of  course  we  may  attach  betting  to  it,  the  proceed* 
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of  which  are  to  go  for  a  ohnrch-reslomtion  bazaar,  a  beneyoleat 
fand,  or  a  Tolnnteer  corps  excursion ;  jnst  as  a  game  of  cricket  is 
a  game  with  its  own  laws  and  course,  although  people  may  ti^  on 
to  it  a  different  element,  and  seek  to  widen  the  ezcitemenf.  of  the 
game  thereby  ;  just  as  a  swimming  match  is  a  trial  of  skill,  and 
affords  in  itself  a  proper  excitement,  although  people  maj  add  a 
little  to  the  interest  of  the  ooncem  by  calling  it  international,  or 
any  otber  superadded  thing,  so  a  novel  ought  to  be  a  novel — pure 
and  simple,  tnoueh  many  try  to  make  it  something  else. 

History  is  phuosoph^r  teaching  by  example,  and  biography  is  a 
record  possessed  of  a  living  interest,  and  both  are  bound  to  have  a 

girpose  beyond  narration,  because  reality  is  given  to  us  to  leani 
om  and  oy.  But  when  we  give  history  and  biography  their 
highest  commendation,  after  vouching  for  or  taking  for  granted 
their  truth,  we  say — they  are  as  intere^ing  as  a  novel.  Tbis  shows 
that  the  chief  claim  o(  a  novel  to  attention  is  its  interest,  A  novel 
is,  in  fact,  a  story  of  any  kind  possessing  as  its  aim  the  awakening 
of  curiosity  and  the  sustaining  of  interest.  A  sensational  novel  is 
one  in  which  no  end  is  held  in  view — although  many  laws,  such  as 
probability,  consistency,  &c.,  have  place  in  it — except  the  production 
and  continuance  of  interest.  It  is  therefore  the  only  true  and  con- 
sistent novel.  A  novel  with  a  purpose  is  a  novel  either  **  scribbled 
o*er  "  with  a  copy-line  text,  throuKh  its  printed  text,  or  one  with  a 
postscript  appended  to  it — a  novel  and  something  else,  in  fact,  and 
that  something  else  a  thing  which  is  contradictory  of  the  very  first 
principle  out  of  which  the  novel  springs,  the  love  of  knowing  all 
the  poissible  results  and  intricacies  of  life,  the  anxiety  to  multiply 
and  unravel  experiences,  the  attempt  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  our 
human  capacities  by  imaginary,  if  not  real  exercise.  This  we  take 
to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  novels  always  interest  most  which 
are  most  opposite  to  one's  own  position,  state,  profession,  circum- 
stances ;  for  in  that  we  find  the  elements  of  interest  freshened,  and 
the  eagerness  for  the  fulness  of  life  gratified.  We  have,  then,  in 
the  facts  of  human  experiences  an  evidence  that  cannot  deceive 
that  novels  are  read  for  their  interest,  that  is,  for  the  activity  and 
keennei^s  of  the  emotions  and  feelings  they  excite,  the  stir  in  fact 
that  they  make  within  us— their  sensationalism. 

It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  call  a  certain  class  of  novels — the 
Whole  Art  of  Bigamy  made  Plain,  the  Adultery  Simplified,  the 
Murder  Popularized  School  of  Fiction,  and  so  gain  a  conquest  by 
an  equivoque.  But  though  some  novels  certainly  do  make  rather 
too  much  of  the  I^ewgate  Calendar  and  the  processes  of  crime,  it  is 
not  because  they  do  so  that  they  are  named  sensational.  These 
elements  are  adopted  as  the  basis  of  such  works,  because  they  possess 
in  thiemselves  a  spurious  interest,  and  the  authors  do  not  possess 
the  skill  to  work  out  the  play  of  the  passions  to  true  and  new 
issues,  and  preserve  the  human  interest  essential  to  novels,  It  is 
because  sensationalism  is  in  reality  the  essential  characteristic  of  a 
novel  that  the  less  competent  authors  deal  in  such  themes ;  it  is  not 
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beoaose  such  themes  oonstitate  their  plot  that  th^  are  oallad 
feDiational.  Erery  true  novel  is  sensational,  most  be  sensatinid 
to  be  a  member  of  the  class,  and  the  higher  the  sensational  poww 
the  better  the  novel. 

JSverything  is  best  which  holds  itself  bound  to  its  own  speeille 
eharaoteristios.  We  hare  comic  grammars  and  comic  historias; 
we  have  oratorios  with  lively  airs,  and  operas  with  staid  and  psaloi- 
like  melodies,  but  we  feel  that  these  things  are  misplaced,  and  that 
they  mar  and  injure  the  consistency  and  harmony  of  feeling  everf 
work  of  art  should  possess— lust  as  we  would  feel  thit  a  statue  of 
Dthello  in  white  marole  woula  be  a  shock  to  the  ideal  we  hare  formed 
of  him.  We  have  even  comic  sermons  and  no?elistic  sermons— ^^ 
even  sensational  sermons— just  as  we  have  sermonio  novelst  or 
novels  with  a  purpose.  But  as  few  would  contend  for  the  sop^ 
riority  of  sermons  well  spiced  with  Joe  MiUerisms  to  aermooi 
properly  suited  to  their  purpose,  so  we  think  if  people  were  to 
think  properly  about  what  tney  affirm,  they  would  not  say  that 
a  novel  which  preached  was  improved  by  the  sermonic  introductioa 
— ^unless  they  suppose  that,  like  soot  in  the  laudanum  sold  by  drag- 
gists,  it  makes  poison  less  deadly,  and  less  likely  to  be  taken« 

This  last  illustration  leads  us  to  our  last  observation.  The  novel 
of  purpose  is  often,  used  as  a  mere  excuse  for  the  conscience  in  a 
course  of  reading  which  it  cannot  justify  to  itself,  considering  tha 
prejudices  of  the  mind  over  which  it  should  exert  control.  Many 
people  believe  that  the  reading  of  novels  is  in  itself  sinful,  b^ 
adopting  the  evil  maxim  that  the  end  justifies,  and  even  sanctifisi 
the  means,  they  read  the  novel  that  they  may  learn  its  lesson,  and 
■o  commit  a  known  violation  of  dutj^  knowingly  in  order  that  thef 
may  ieam  a  lesson  regarding  the  importance  of  doing  duty  ana 
keeping  firmly  in  the  right  way.  The  novel  of  purpose  makes  thii 
self-deception  possible,  and  subsequently  palateable.  If  the  senaa- 
tional  novel  alone  existed,  such  persons  would  probably  abstain  fli 
rigorously  from  their  perusal  as  thev  do  from  nlaymg-carda  or 
frequenting  horse-races ;  but  the  noFcI  of  purpose  oreaks  down  the 
walls  of  partition  in  their  minds  between  rignt  and  wrong  with  aa 
little  real  justification  as  if  a  game  of  cards  were  played  with 
innocence,  because  the  cards  had  got  texts  of  (Scripture  round  their 
edges,  or  as  if  attendance  at  horse-races  were  justified  to  the  ooa* 
science  by  the  statement  that  all  winnings  would  be  given  for  ^bm 
establishment  of  a  home  mission  among  the  home  heathen,  and  te 
the  establishment  of  a  tract-distribution  fund  against  indulgence  m 
profane  and  foolish  amusements.  Intellectually  and  morally,  it 
seems  to  us  that  sensational  novels  are  superior  to  novels  of  pvr* 
pose,  and  I  am  led  bv  critics  to  believe  that  in  point  of  literaxy 
skill  they  always  excel  their  rivals.  F.  W.  J. 

VBGATiyS  JLBTICIE. — ^in. 

Ths  propriety  of  novel  reading  in  general  ia  by  no  meana  uni- 
versally acanowledged.    There  are  some  people  who  can  find  no 
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pleanire  in  reading  sach  works ;  joat  as  there  are  many  who  do  noi 
eare  about  plays,  because  they  can  never  divest  their  minds  of  the 
idea  that  they  are  only  acted,  so  there  are  many  who  do  not  read 
noTels  because  thej  can  never  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  the  story  is 
not  true,  and  that  it  is  drawn  mainly  or  altogether  from  the  imagmih 
tion  of  the  author,  and  who  prefer  a  single  chapter  of  history  to  a 
whole  volume  of  fiction.    There  are  also  many  who  disapprove  of 
Bovelfl  in  general  from  the  unquestionably  injurious  tendency  of 
many  of  them,  the  bad  morality  they  inculcate,  the  false  views  of 
Bfe  they  give,  and  the  enervating  effect  they  are  apt  to  have  upon 
the  mind  in  unfitting  it  for  severer  studies,  and  who  on  these 
grounds  never  read  such  works  themselves,  and  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  dissuading  others  from  doing  so.    Among  the  latter  there 
are  many  whom  we  cannot  but  esteem,  and  who  we  know  are  tho« 
roughly  conscientious  in  their  objections.    Nevertheless  we  cannot 
agree  with  them,  and  we  justify  our  position  by  a  variety  of  argu- 
ments, holding  that  the  mere  fact  of  there  being  injurious  novels 
does' not  warrant  us  in  eschewing  good  ones.    Now  the  ground  on 
which  I  chiefly  rely  is  this,  that  the  arguments  by  which  novel 
feeding  may  be  justified  are  applicable  only  to  novels  with  a  pur- 
pose, and  that  consequently  these  are  superior  to  sensational  novels. 
Novel  reading  may  be  justified  because  it  affords  a  relaxation  to 
the  mind.    Man  is  not  a  machine,  and  his  Creator  never  intended 
that  he  should  spend  his  whole  time  in  one  unvarying  round  of 
business  engagements.   In  such  a  case  the  mind  becomes  worn  out, 
and  like  a  spring  too  heavily  pressed  upon,  or  a  bow  too  often  bent^ 
it  loses  its  elasticity  and  becomes  prematurely  dull  and  feeble.  Nor 
will  mere  idleness  afford  this  necessary  invigoration.    The  mind 
recovers  itself  far  better  if  engaged  in  a  new  direction  and  in  a 
lighter  way ;  and  reading  a  good  novel  is  as  good  a  way  as  any 
ouier  to  effect  thi^i  purpose.    It  is  certainly  not  the  only  way ;  for 
studies  in  the  arts  ana  sciences,  such  as  drawing,  painting,  musie^ 
botany,  mineralogy,  and  many  others,  such  as  amateur  bookbinding 
— ^which  the  writer  of  this  paper  made  his  evening  amusement  for 
some  years — all  supply  suitable  recreation  to  the  mind.   But  many, 
from  natural  tastes  and  other  circumstances,  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  such  means,  and  to  them  our  light  literature  affords  recre- 
ation at  once.    A  business  man  coming  home  at  night,  wearied  with 
thoughts  of  bills  and  discounts  and  fiucluations  in  the  markets,  can 
hard^  be  expected  to  sit  down  to  a  volume  of  political  economy  or 
ethical  philosophy;  and  so,  instead  of  lounging  in  a  sleepy  fashion 
on  the  sofa,  or  going  out  to  the  theatre  or  the  billiard -room,  •  ir  into 
^ciety,  he  dips  into  one  of  the  Waverley  novels,  or  the    ast  of 
George  Eliot  s  or  Anthony  Trullope*s;  he  goes  back  to  Lusiness 
next  morning  all  the  better  for  it.    But  this  presupposes  that  the 
novel  is  a  good  one,  and  that  it  has  a  healthy  tendency.    And  here 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  novel  with  a  purpose  will 
effect  this  object  far  better  tluin  a  sensational  one.    The  latter, 
instead  of  soothing  the  mind»  will  only  excite  and  disturb  it,  and 
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fill  it  with  imaginarj  fean.  Noyel  reading  no  doubt  is  rerj  often 
abused,  by  being  indulged  in  to  excess ;  but  while  ezcessiye  reading 
of  good  novels  may  lead  to  what  may  be  called  intellectual  dissipa- 
tion, excessive  reading  of  sensational  novels  can  only  lead  to  m 
diseased  imagination.  The  "  Woman  in  White  "  may  be  quoted  as 
a  thoroughly  sensational  novel,  and  ono  of  the  best  of  its  kind ;  bat 
it  cannot  be  said  to  be  fitted  to  afford  refreshment  to  the  mind,  for 
its  effect  is  to  make  its  readers  afraid  of  goin^  out  in  the  dark  and 
in  constant  terror  of  meeting  ghosts.  Sensational  novels,  as  a  role^ 
are  made  up  of  thrilling  incidents,  improbable  adventures,  startling 
dangers,  and  endless  difficulties,  arising  out  of  horrible  and  often 
immoral  crimes.  The  readers  of  such  works  have  often  been 
described  as  "  feeding  on  horrors,"  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  draw 
the  conclusion  that  their  food  cannot  prove  nutritious,  that  their 
digestion  will  be  none  of  the  best,  and  that  their  appetite  for  solid 
and  better  food  will  be  sadly  impaired.  How  different  is  tiie  ease 
with  some  novel  having  a  good  purpose  in  view  I  Take  one  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's,  for  instance;  say  the  "Heart  of  Mid-Lothian." 
Who  has  risen  from  its  perusal  without  feeling  both  pleased  and 
refreshed,  and  every  way  the  better  for  it  P  delighted,  not  only  with 
the  author's  powers,  but  with  the  noble  devotion  of  a  sister's  love. 

The  reading  of  novels  may  also  be  justified  by  the  medium  which 
they  afford  for  conveying  important  truths  and  as  an  eduoatm 
power.  The  influence  which  works  of  fiction  exercise  may  be  aeid 
to  be  all  bat  illimitable,  from  the  vast  numbers  who  read  them. 
Kovels  are  published  in  greater  numbers,  oftener  read  at  public 
librsries  and  book-clubs,  and  more  extensively  circulated  through  all 
classes  of  the  community,  than  any  other  kind  of  literature ;  ana  this 
makes  their  power  for  good  and  evil  so  much  the  greater.  Some  of 
our  great  novelists  count  their  readers  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands.  All  these  are  brought  more  or  less  under  their  influ- 
ence, and  they  have  the  power  of  giving  some  bent  to  the  thoughts 
and  colour  to  the  feelings  of  all  who  read  their  works.  If  uej 
have  lofty  aims  and  nob&  aspirations,  and  can  breathe  these  into 
the  characters  depicted  on  their  pages,  their  readers  will  insensiblr 
try  to  follow  in  their  path,  and  set  a  lofty  ideal  before  their  minde 
eye  as  the  goal  which  they  strive  to  reach.  They  picture  before  ua 
what  is  great  and  noble  in  man ;  show  us  the  springs  of  such  an 
one's  excellence,  and  how  he  attained  to  eminence ;  and  having 
honour,  virtue,  and  integrity  presented  to  us  in  an  attractive  guise, 
we  instinctivelv  desire  tnat  such  attributes  should  characterize  our- 
aelves ;  while  from  the  author's  exhibitions  of  wickedness,  ooward- 
liness,  and  immorality  we  instinctively  shrink  back,  and  abhor  alike 
such  men  and  their  deeds. 

We  think  that  novels  as  a  great  educative  agency  are  not  under- 
atood  as  they  should  be.  reople  will  read  them,  however  much 
they  may  be  abused  and  condemned ;  and  thus  they  form  one  of 
the  most  accessible  and  powerful  vehicles  of  public  instruction  we 
possess.    Dr.  Newman,  Mr.  Kingsley,  Mr.  Conybeare,  and  Lord 
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B«raglia]ii»  it  18  Mid,  have  all  written  noTels  with  this  tnurpoM 
in  vieir,  and^  have  thereby  ezpreeaed  their  deepest  and  iBoat 
•ameet  convictions.  Such  novels  as  these  are  surely  superior  to 
•ensational  ones.  By  novels  with  a  purpose  we  do  not  understand 
those  prim,  old-fashioned  story-books  about  Charles  and  his  ^amma, 
which  have  about  a  page  of  didactic  matter  at  the  end  of  each 
ehapter,  headed  "  Moral ;"  but  the  class  represented  by  such  works 
as  the  one  which  George  Macdonald  is  now  publishing,  "  The  Sea- 
board Parish ; "  it  is  as  interesting  a  story  as  could  be  wished,  and 
this  interest  is  excited  by  the  most  legitimate  means,  and  not  by 
the  claptrap  machinery  resorted  to  by  the  sensational  novelists. 
There  is  a  fine  vein  of  philosophic  thought  running  through  the 
whole,  which  sets  the  reader  thinking  for  himself.  There  are  many 
passages  in  it  so  beautiful  that  oue  can  hardly  help  reading  them  a 
second  time  for  mere  enjoyment ;  and  altogether  it  is  such  a  book 
that  we  feel  that  its  perusid  has  increased  our  ideas  and  enlarged 
our  views,  warmed  our  hearts  and  widened  our  sympathies,  and  we 
wish  there  were  many  more  like  it. 

Kovels  may  be  further  allowed  because  of  the  illustrations  they 
a£ford  us  of  national  life  and  manners.  For  a  long  time  historians 
seem  to  have  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  history  to  describe 
the  less  important  details  of  every-day  life.  But  although  they 
might  have  given  us  more  of  these  details  than  they  have  done,  it 
la  from  other  sources,  such  as  novels  and  poetry,  that  we  can  expect 
a  full  account  of  them.  We  have  not  a  Boswell  in  every  generation 
to  photograph  for  us  the  daily  life  of  his  hero,  but  novel  writers  in 
some  measure  supply  his  place.  We  need  not  look  for  such  infor- 
mation- regarding  society  a  hundred  vears  ago  in  the  histories  of 
Hume  or  Sobertson,  but  we  find  it  in  the  psges  of  such  novelists  as 
Bichardson  and  Fielding.  Historians  have  to  do  wiib  those  great 
events  that  mark  the  progress  of  the  world  and  fix  the  destiny  of 
nations ;  but  novelists  take  us  behind  the  scenes,  and  give  us  those 
views  of  life  which  historians  pass  over  in  silence.  The  novelist 
describes  to  us  the  life  of  his  hero,  or  of  a  family,  besides  the  sub- 
ordinate characters ;  and  in  doing  so  tells  us  something  of  their 
houses,  furniture,  and  dresses;  their  intrigues,  lovo  affairs,  and 
common  conversation ;  he  takes  us  to  their  public  gatheringn,  con- 
vivial parties,  and  religious  services,  and  shows  us  the  condition  of 
the  commerce  and  husbandrv,  education  and  literature  of  the  periods 

The  novels  of  Fenimore  Cooper  may  be  classed  among  novels  of 
purpose,  and  in  them  he  describes  American  life,  and  especially 
among  the  Bed  Indians,  who  apparently  will  soon  be  enrolled 
among  the  nations  of  the  past,  and  whose  deeds  will  be  read  only 
in  Uie  records  of  history.  There  he  shows  us  the  interior  of  a  wig- 
wam and  the  drudgery  of  the  squaws.  He  takes  us  with  the 
hunter  as  he  follows  the  chase  over  the  boundless  prairies,  and  with 
the  warrior  as  he  pursues  the  trail  of  his  enemy  through  the  path- 
less forest,  armed  with  his  deadly  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife. 
He  ushers  us  into  the  council,  when  the  war-hatchet  is  buried,  and 
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tile  olkieff  solemnly  tmoke  the  ealuinet  of  peace ;  and  with  hin  m 
listen  to  the  untutored  eloquence  and  passionate  earoeetness  dT 
these  children  of  the  woods.  He  takes  us  with  one  who  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  hostile  tribe,  and  we  see  him  die  with  unmoved 
oountenance  and  unflinching  nenre,  although  tortured  to  the  utmoet 
by  a  fiendish  maliflpaity. 

So  is  it  with  Marryat's  novels.  They  introduce  us  to  a  seafaring 
life,  and  open  up  to  us  the  hardships  and  adventures  of  our  sailors, 
their  rollicking  fun,  their  discipline  on  board,  and  reyelry  and 
madcap  foUies  on  shore.  He  recounts  to  us  some  of  the  pleasant 
and  ouen  improbable  yams  which  old  sailors  are  so  fond  of 
epinning. 

But  these  descriptions  are  to  be  found  only  in  novels  with  a  par> 
pose.  They  form  materials  inadequate  for  the  sensational  writer's 
object.  A  reader  whose  mind  is  suffased  with  sensational  fiction  or 
spasmodic  poetry  would  take  little  interest  in  them ;  and  the  writer 
who  ministers  to  his  tsste  must  find  more  exciting  material,  hurry- 
ing on  from  one  exciting  adventure  to  another,  till  his  reader's 
feelings  are  wrought  up  to  their  highest  pitch,  and  the  story  reaches 
its  climax  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume.  If  we  had  none  but  senaa* 
iional  novels,  we  could  get  but  few  illustrations  of  national  life,  and 
this  contributes  to  demonstrate  their  inferiority. 

Sensational  novels  are  further  inferior  from  their  own  natvre. 
It  is  this  sensationalism  that  prompts  the  publication  and  finda 
readers  of  the  "  Police  News  "  and  kindred  publications.  Here  the 
public  are  treated  to  the  most  spicy  news  that  can  be  found,  and 
that  is  intensified  bv  ill-drawn.  Aiming  wood-cuts  of  murders  and 
accidents  of  all  kinas ;  now  a  young  woman  stabbing  her  rival,  ct 
aome  boys  hacking  a  woman  with  axes  and  mallets ;  or  some  shook- 
ing  case  of  starvation  and  cruelty,  and  so  on  cui  nauteam.  Then 
are  the  materials  with  which  the  sensational  writer  deals,  and  he 
heightens  the  effect  and  colours  the  details  from  his  own  imagtna* 
tion.  Such  tales  as  "Dick  Turpin,"  "Jack  Sheppard,"  ''The 
Sobber  of  the  Bhine,"  all  belong  to  this  class ;  and  the  miadiief 
they  have  done  is  incredible.  Ho«r  many  have  been  seen  at  poliee 
eourts  whose  minds  have  been  led  awav,and  whoh«vebeen  eoezeited 
by  the  perusal  of  such  works  as  to  become  thieves  and  footpads, 
and  pests  to  society  1  These  stories  publihhed  in  low-elasi 
periodicals  are  all  sensational  ones,  and  to  their  effect  is  traceable  a 
great  deal  of  crime  and  immorality  ;  for  they  represent  these  in 
an  attractive  guise,  and  carry  o^  the  former  sui*cessf'nl  in  every 
conflict  with  justice,  and  make  the  latter  not  *o  bad  a^'ter  all.  This 
same  thing  goes  on  in  the  higher  classes,  through  such  books  as 
"East  Lynne,"  MisuBraddon's,  and  many  of  Bulvrer  Lyt  ton's  earlier 
works,  where  sin  is  glossed  over,  and  crime  never  meets  tbatrepro* 
bation  which  it  merits,  but  where  the  worse  is  made  the  better  irf 
the  two. 

That  novels  with  a  purpose  are  superior  is  demonstrated  ^^  the 
good  tiiey  have  aooomplisbed.    Think  of  the  abuaea  whidi  JKekone' 
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unfiparinf;  critioism  and  ridicule  tended  to  abolinh.  His  pictures 
of  Mr.  Squeers  and  Dotheboy'a  Hall  undoubtedly  assistea  to  im- 
prove the  character  of  oar  public  schools ;  so  with  the  workhouses 
and  many  socinl  abases.  We  have  heard  of  a  tradesman  being 
eajled  liar  and  rogue,  and  remaining  unmoved ;  be  was  called  a 
Dombey,  and  he  trembled  with  dismay.  The  publication  of  "  Valen- 
tine Toz"  has  improved  the  character  of  our  private  lunatic 
asylums,  and  of  our  lunacy  laws.  What  an  inBuence  has  Mrs. 
Stowe  exerted  by  the  publication  of"  Uncle  Tom*8  Cabin,"  in  the 
extinction  of  that  moet  iniquitous  of  all  systems — the  slave  trade ! 
Its«b<dition  in  oar  colonies  was  brought  about  by  the  overwhefan* 
iBg  foroe  of  public  opinion ;  and  in  the  same  way  this  novel  of 
Mn«.  Stowe'e  has  assisted  in  the  same  noble  work,  by  directing 
ktniily  attention  to  the  slaves,  awakening  sympathy  on  their  behalf 
and  preparing  the  minds  of  the  Americaii  people  to  demand  iheir 
nvedom* 
I  have  thvs  shown  that  the  chief  grounds  on  which  novel-reading 
■y  be  jusiiied  or  reoommended  are  applicable  only  to  novels  with 
a  purpose,  and  that  therefore  they  are  superior  to  sensational  ones ; 
that  tbe  krter  are  inferior  from  their  nature,  and  the  former  superior 
from  l^e  goed  they  have  accomplished ;  and  if  I  have  proved  tbese, 
I  have  profvd  the  negative  side  of  the  question  under  debate. 

^       R.  D.,  JuK. 

TwiLTB  QairovB  ov  Abt  avd  LiraxAnrxB,— 1.  Tbe  source  of  Art  is 
the  lofe  of  the  beautiful ;  its  aim  is  tbe  exeitement  of  the  imagination. 
2.  The  souroe  of  literature  it  the  love  of  the  true ;  its  mini  is  the  instme- 
tion  of  the  intellect.  3.  PaintiDgs  and  sculptures  intended  to  irstruct  the 
intellect  by  tbe  record  of  facts  are  not  works  of  art,  but  of  htemture.  4. 
Writings  intended  to  excite  the  imagination  by  the  description  of  the  beau- 
tiful  in  nuture  or  in  human  life  are  not  works  of  literature,  but  of  art.  5. 
Art  is  false  to  its  origin  when  that  which  it  creates  is  unb^iitiful ;  it  (ails 
in  its  purpose  when  it  leaves  the  imagination  unexcited.  6.  Literature  is 
Use  to  its  origin  when  it  panders  to  error ;  it  fnils  in  it^  purpose  when  it 
leaires  the  intellect  unfed.  7.  As  the  purpose  of  art  is  the  excitement  of 
liie  imagination,  the  perfection  of  the  expression  (whereby  the  imagination 
ieaflbcted)  is  of  mors  importance  in  art  than  the  tlitng  expressed.  8.  As 
the  purpose  of  literature  is  the  instmotion  of  the  intellect,  tlie  thing  es- 
pressed  (whereby  the  intellect  is  instrueied)  is  of  more  importsnoe  in  litetih 
tofe  than  the  perfection  of  the  expression.  9.  A  work  m-»y  be  a  work  ef 
svt  if  tbe  expression  be  good,  even  if  the  thing  expressed  be  inpi^tfoaat. 
it'iSTiot  a  work  of  art  if  the  attempt  at  expre^sitm  fail,  even  if  tl«e  theiight 
whieh  is  sought  to  be  expressed  be  noble.  10.  A  work  may  be  a  work  ^ 
lilasatare  if  the  thought  be  good,  eren  if  the  expre<*ftion  be  poor ;  it  is  not 
a  work  of  literature  if  the  thought  be  worthltnsj  even  if  the  expression  be 
good.  11.  The  secondary  merit  of  art  is  the  choice  of  a  subject ;  the 
laoondary  merit  of  literature  is  the  polish  of  ctyie.  12.  J'o  estimate  a 
work  of  art  primarily  according  to  our  intelleotual  or  iiffecrionfil  interest  in 
ita  Bobject,  or  to  estimate  a  work  of  literature  pritnarily  aeeordii^g  to  our 
Mtbetic  plca»nre  in  the  stvle,  is  in  either  ease  the  criticism -of  igBofeaee.-*- 
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AFFISMATIYB  ABTICLK. — II. 

Thbbb  never  sarely  could  have  been  a  war  so  noblj  entered 
npon,  80  honourably  engaged  in,  so  pure  in  purpose,  and  so  specifie 
in  plan,  as  the  war  which  we  recently  waged  against  the  Emperor 
of  Abyssinia.  It  was  a  pure  war  of  moral  purpose.  It  was  a  war 
in  behalf  of  civilization,  of  principle,  and  of  true  policy*  It  may  b» 
justified  on  the  broadest  moral  theory.  Its  great  moral  effect  was 
to  show  that  the  petty  tyrants  of  the  countries  in  which  savage 
customs  and  despotic  passionate  potentates  preside,  cannot  be 
permitted  to  set  at  noognt  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  oiiizens 
of  civilized  nations,  to  despise  the  monarchies  of  the  West,  and  to 
break  through  the  restraints  of  right.  A  savage  of  indomitable 
will,  great  personal  conceit,  much  courage,  and  a  great  deal  of 
ambition,  bnt  altogether  destitute  of  self-control,  or  of  prudence 
and  humanity,  provoked  the  hostility  of  our  nation  by  his  cruelties 
to  his  own  nation,  but  still  more  for  the  tyrannous  oppression  of 
subjects  of  our  empire,  and  missionaries  of  the  Cross  to  which  we 
look  for  salvation.  It  was  ours  to  show  that  in  no  part  of  the 
world,  however  far  from  the  civilization  in  which  he  was  bred» 
could  a  citizen  of  our  nation,  without  an  act  of  self-renunciation, 
be  disrobed  of  hia  rights  and  of  the  protection  of  the  miffht  of 
armies  which  civilization  possesses  as  her  safeguards.  We  did  so 
in  a  most  justifiable  style. 

The  painful  slavery  to  which  Theodore  had  doomed  his  captives, 
the  deceit'ful  manner  in  which  he  involved  them  in  his  toUs,  the 
insolence  of  his  tone,  the  breach  of  international  rights  of  which  he 
was  guilty,  especislly  in  regard  to  the  envov  of  the  British 
Sovereign  (for  the  persons  of  envoys  have  in  all  ages  and  places 
been  held  sacred),  put  the  imperisl  ruler  of  Abyssinia  beyond  the 

Eale  of  civilized  diplomacy.  There  was  no  method  of  treating  with 
im,  no  intercourse  could  be  kept  up,  because  no  dependence 
eould  be  placed  on  his  temper  and  his  sense  of  justice.  Negotia- 
tions can  only  take  plscc  when  those  who  are  to  negociate  have 
their  personal  safety  guaranteed,  but  for  any  legation  to  have  gone 
to  malce  a  diplomatic  treaty  with  King  Theodore  would  have  been 
to  have  walked  into  a  tiger's  den  to  gain  rest  and  peace. 

Nothing  but  the  discharge  of  the  wrath  of  nations  ;  nothing  but 
a  striking,  *  decisive,  absolute  shaking  of  the  very  power  in 
which  he  trusted ;  nothing  but  an  exhibition  of  such  force  as  was 
irresistible,  could  effectively  show  that  Civilizati(5h  protected 
the  humblest  of  her  children  against  tyranny,  and  wrong  ;  that  she 
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would  not  consent  to  the  liarming  of  a  hair  of  the  head  of  one  of 
her  own  without  rebake,  punishment,  and  condign  reprisal.  In 
this  way  alone  was  ciyilization  able  to  make  her  explorers  and 
mission aries,  her  agents  and  servants  respected.  One  good  lesson 
of  such  sort  given  in  the  East  would  be  invaluable  aa  a  warning, 
and  our  Government  was  fully  justified  in  regard  to  the  causes, 
and  success  has  justified  the  manner.  The  hero  of  Magdala,  with 
all  the  spirit  of  the  peerless  Napiers,  went  to  his  duty  with  energy 
and  determination,  forethought  and  skill,  and  he  conquered  the 
barbarian.  The  calculated  coolness,  the  unhasting  calmness,  the  un- 
wrathful  determination  in  which  the  whole  was  done,  upon  the  clear 
principle  that  civilization  must  maintain  its  supremacy,  and  to  do  so 
must  teach  barbarous  nations  that  no  member  of  the  confederacy  of 
<!ivilization  could  be  injured  intentionally,  without  a  call  being 
made  for  instantaneous  satisfaction — a  satisfaction  which  would  be 
substantial  in  its  results,  as  a  preventative  of  barbarian  outrages 
hereafter — now,  this  justifies  the  Abyssinian  War  in  every 
particular,  and  makes  it  one  of  the  most  holy  wars  of  any  age. 

The  majestic  forbearance  exercised  towards  the  fallen,  the 
absence  of  any  selfish  end  or  aim,  the  high  moral  dignity  with 
which  the  war  was  conducted,  is  a  further  justification.  There  is 
on  record  no  war  where  the  mere  administration  of  punishment 
has  been  so  strictly  adhered  to,  and  where  the  conquerors,  disdain* 
ing  any  other  object,  did  what  they  were  sent  to  do  in  a  Tninim^m 
of  time  and  with  a  minimum  of  evil. 

If  war  can  ever  be  justified,  it  must  be  used  as  a  chastiscr,  and 
be  conducted  with  this  supreme  regard  to  right  and  purpose.  It 
ought  not  in  our  days  to  be  the  unleashing  of  the  hell  hounds  of 
cruelty  and  slaughter,  rapine  and  rage,  ravine  and  beastliness.  It 
ought  to  be  a  great  moral  agent  moving  amidst  all  its  destructive- 
ness  to  benehcent  ends.  The  Abyssinian  Expedition  almost 
glorifies  war  by  showing  how  the  stern  dignity  of  assured  strength 
can  bring  the  might  of  its  force  against  the  strongholds  of  wrong, 
without  carrying  distress,  devastation,  disorder,  and  despair  along 
its  path.  The  self-restraint  of  the  army,  the  pure,  noble  mitifulness 
of  the  commander,  the  calm  assertion  of  a  principle  which  was 
kept  in  view,  the  unity  of  object  aimed  at,  ana  the  careful 
abstinence  from  any  injury  not  necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  main  purpose,  mark  this  war  off  in  our  historic  annals  as  a 
new  leaf  in  the  military  art.  It  was  a  conscientious  war  conscien- 
tiously conducted.  It  was  a  war  of  civilization  against  barbarian 
•outrage,  and  it  very  properly  kept  free  from  outrage,  and  main- 
tained the  dignity  ana  purity,  the  propriety  and  the  self-regard  of 
-civilization.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  high  moral  nature 
of  Lord  Stanley  clearly  marked  the  civilizing  effect  of  such  aa 
exhibition  of  restrained  force,  and  that  he  planned  the  expedition 
on  justifiable  principles,  and  in  a  justifiable  manner. 

Our  Abyssinian  Expedition  has  had  the  effect  of  displacing  a 
tyrant,  whose  cruelties  were  great,  and  whose  savage  bravery 
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night  have  created  imitators  of  his  example  :•  it  has  given  proof  ta 
Africa  and  Asia  that  the  watchfulness  of  Europe  follows  tliose  wbo 
undertake  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment,  and  will  suffer  na 
injury  to  befall  the  humblest  of  its  servants ;  it  ban  released  the 
captives  who  were  suffering  psinful  durance;  it  has  given  aa 
opportunity  to  Abyssinia  to  place  itself  under  the  control  of  some 
chief  who  is  powerful  enough  to  protect  and  rule  with  wisdom, 
to  be  moderate  and  hoiest  enougti  to  prohibit  plunder;  it  has 
shown  that  a.high  principle  of  honour  may  be  imported  into  war, 
and  that  self-control  is  cot  beyond  the  reach  of  armies,  but  that 
the  virtue  of  valour  may  be  combined  with  the  valour  of  yirtoe; 
ic  has  proved  that  rigid  self-dmial  can  be  exercised  under  the 
greatest  temptations,  and  that  a  noble  country  when  it  has  executed 
Its  purpoi>e  can  leave  even  a  hostile  land  without  making  any 
breach  in  the  chances  of  after  tranquillity.  And  u.bove  all  it  hat 
made  plain  to  Europe  that  we  have  no  empty  piide  in  extending 
our  sway  over  barbsrous  tribes.  In  many  oi  tlitse  regardn  people 
ma^r  compare  our  Abysftinian  War  with  the  recent  oonqueafe  of 
AJU^ers  by  our  near  neighbours  and  allies. 

In  a  nation  whose  tnuie  extends  so  far  as  ours,  whose  commeree 
)H  continually  leading  daring;  men  to  make  journeys  into  strange 
lauds,  and  whose  missionaries  enter  into  any  territory  where  an 
oj)porLunity  offers  of  urging  men  to  sccept  the  Faith  of  Chrigt» 
nothing  is  more  urgently  required  than  that  all  who  hold  them- 
selves ready  to  do  service  to  the  country,  should  know  that  the 
shield  of  their  country's  arms  is  round  them  wheresoever  they  go» 
and  that  so  long  as  they  labour  for  good  they  need  not  fear.  In 
lands  ^here  the  wilduess  of  manners  tempts  to  the  ilUusage  of 
those  who  venture,  seemingly  unprotected,  into  the  territories  ot  new 
tribes,  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  known  that  there  is  an  eye 
tracking  the  path  of  the  lonely  wajfarer,  and  that  if  aagnt 
evil  betide  him,  strict  inquinii  ion  will  be  made  regarding  the  cause  and 
the  circumstances.  It  is,  too,  highly  advantageous  that  the  country 
should  be  pledged  to  actual  carefulness  concerning  tho»<e  who  take 
on  themselves  the  extreme  rif^ks  of  such  journeys;  No  one  who 
titinks  of  these  things  with  oonsidcrateness  will  fail  to  see  that  thej 
supply  due  reasons  for  affirming  that  "  the  Abyssinian  War  was 
jiizitifiable,"  and  its  conduct  a  glory  to  th^  nation. 

H.  D. 

KXOiLTTVB  ARTICLE— n. 

Ought  we  really  to  call  this  Abyssinian  affair  a  warP  Is  ia  not 
making  rather  too  much  of  this  raid  so  to  name  it  ?  In  a  doubtful 
ettuae  we  ran  perilous  risks,  and  haaarded  all  the  horrors  without 
any  possibility  of  attaining  to  a:iy  of  the  honours  of  war.  It  was 
an  expeditionaiy  force  of  some  ten  thousand  men  sent  out  by  one 
of  the  greatest  centres  of  European  oivilijtetion  against  a  petty 
aovereign  of  savages,  who,  though  brave  himself,  and  the  leader  of 
brave  men,  was  quite  unfit  to  cope  witli  our  armic,  gullaiit  as  hia 
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untrained  heroef  may  haye  been.  We  indeed  ran  the  risk  of  a 
loagt  weari80fne»  and  exhausting  campaign,  extended  by  atratagems, 
and  made  dangerous  by  the  unknown  geographical  region  into 
which  our  army  was  led,  but  we  had  no  equiyalent  of  honour  to 
hope  for,  because  it  could  never  redound  to  the  glory  of  Britain 
that  it  chose  to  consider  such  a  kinglet  as  an  enemy  and  to  recoff- 
niae  bu-  k  men  as  foes.  The  policy  was  decidedly  contemptible 
which  induced  the  British  Govemmentto  condescend  to  set  its  troops 
into  the  field  against  a  foe  so  ini^ignificant  for  a  cause  so  worthless, 
while  we  were  crouching  to  America,  and  trying  to  staTe  off  the 
Alabama  claims  and  the  Fenian  invasion  of  Cansda,  and  did  not 
venture  to  take  the  field  against  the  invaders  of  Denmark,  or  set 
our  faces  sgainst  the  encroachments  of  Buosia  upon  Asia. 

A  great  nation,  such  ss  ours  ia,  cannot  afford  to  embroil  itself  in 
petty  squabbles ;  and  let  us  deck  this  expedition  with  whatever 
nigh-sounding  name  we  like,  it  was  little  belter  than  a  squabble  in 
its  origin  and  course,  though  it  culminated  into  tragedy  m  the  end 
by  the  death  of  the  emperor  and  his  six  thousand  men.  The  nation 
never  heartily  took  up  the  pquabble,  and  they  not  only  looked  with 
aversion  on  the  proposed  engagement,  but  paid  for  it  with  reluctance. 
Thia  ia  dearly  manifest,  from  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  expense  has  been  thrown  on  India,  snd  this  merely  as  a  bribe 
to  the  British  taxpayer  to  allow  the  Government  to  go  on.  It  ia 
not  the  custom  of  the  British  to  huckster  about  the  payment  of 
warlike  outfits,  however  costly,  when  they  have  the  cause  at  heart 
for  which  tkey  fight.  This  is  considerable  evidence  in  itself  that  it 
was  Ufijustifiable ;  it  created  no  enthusiasm,  aroused  no  commotion 
of  spirit,  and  was  permitted  only  on  sufferance,  becsuse  the 
Government  seemed  in  want  of  something  to  do  for  their  army 
and  for  tlieir  own  prestige.  There  was  sometliing  in  the  whole 
affair  shabby  and  ignoble,  and  in  any  question  of  British  policy 
that  is  enough  to  stamp  it  with  the  stigma  of  being  unjustifiable. 
However  satisfactory  its  close  msy  have  been  to  the  people— for 
"  all's  well  that  ends  well " — it  does  not  seem  ever  to  nave  caught 
the  public  mind  as  even  the  Crimean  War  did,  mistaken  though  it 
was. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  grudge  his  honours  and  rewards  to  the 
hero  of  Magdala;  to  deny  the  courage  and  excellence  of  the 
British  troops ;  or  to  criticiiie  the  campaign  at  all  in  order  to  oon- 
sider  this  question  and  give  a  reply  in  regard  to  the  question, 
"  Waa  the  Abyssinisn  War  jualifiable  P "  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
general  to  execute  the  c6mmand8  of  the  Government  he  serves, 
and  he  is  not  at  liberty  t-o  form  an  opinion  upon  the  general  policy 
which  originates  the  urdera  he  rec*  ivea,  and  *'  it  is  the  duty,"  as 
haa  been  said  of  old  time,  '*  of  soldiers  to  obey  their  general." 
Whenever,  then,  a  general  performs  with  success  and  credit  the 
service  which  has  been  allotted  to  him,  he  deserves  the  fitting 
rewards  which  Government  has  in  its  power  to  bestow;  and 
wherever  soldiers  carry  out  with  earnest  attention  and  unfiinching 
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courai^e'the  duties  imposed  on  them  by  thetr  leaders,  thej  deserre 
the  praises  due  to  exoellence,  brarery,  and  endurance.  There 
need  be  no  retractation  of  the  thanks  voted  to  the  army,  do  abroga- 
tion of  the  honours  achieved,  even  although  we  should  sueoeed,  as 
we  hope  to  do,  in  proving  that  "  the  Abyssinian  war  was  unjus- 
tifiable." It  is  not  on  the  officials  in  the  war  that  censure  falls, 
but  on  the  Government;  and  we  firmly  believe  that  the  moral 
convictions  of  the  nation  were  more  thoroughly  outraged  by  this 
war  than  by  any  we  have  undertaken  during  the  present  century. 
It  was  not  an  equal  war,  but  a  bullying  one ;  it  was  a  war  in  whidi 
all  the  chances  were  on  one  side,  and  hence  one  which  was  not  a 
glorious  arbitrament  of  arms.  We  all  know  that  when  an  unequal 
strife  is  engaged  in,  the  one  on  whose  side  the  advantage  lies  is 
always  regarded  as  acting  unjustly  in  forcing  on  the  figbt.  The 
Ab]^89inian  War  was  a  clear  case  of  the  oppressive  use  of  force 
against  a  foe  which  wo  knew  was  no  match  for  us,  and  contrasts 
most  forcibly  with  the  cunning  evasion  by  which  we  shrunk  from 
contending  in  arms  with  Prussia  in  behalf  of  Denmark,  where  a 
foeman  worthy  of  our  steel  was  offered,  and  a  cause  worthy  of  our 
defence  was  open  to  our  ralour. 

Mr.  Bassam  and  Consul  Cameron  may  be  very  good  men,  but 
they  seem  not  to  have  been  particularly  fitted  for  the  offices  of 
envoys  and  representatives  of  her  Britannic  majesty  in  Theodore's 
territory.  Even  though  they  had  been,  however,  all  that  they 
should  be,  it  seems  pretty  generally  admitted  that  if  they  were 
entitled  to  Theodore's  protection  and  courtesy,  King  Theodore 
was  also  entitled  to  courtesy,  and  the  observance  of  an  etiquette 
well  enough  known.  The  obstinacy  or  folly  with  which  the  neglect 
to  st^nd  presents  and  letters  to  Theodore,  in  accordance  with  the 
customs  observed  in  the  East,  gives  emphatic  grounds  for  thinking 
this  war  unjustifiable,  for  it  is  never  wise  to  cover  our  own  faults 
by  forcible  asseverations  of  our  own  rightness,  and  to  maintain  an 
error  in  diplomacy  to  be  justifiable  by  the  might  of  arms,  is  unjus- 
tifiable. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  politics  as  well  as  in  mechanics  that  economy  of 
force  ought  always  to  be  arrived  at.  Now  we  have  expended  in 
this  war  a  large  amount  of  money — upwards  of  half  a  million  for 
each  captive— and  yet  we  have  added  nothing  to  the  {prestige 
of  British  arms.  Our  fight  has  been  against  barbarians  in  civil 
condition,  especially  in  war-training  and  equipment,  and  though  it 
was  successful  in  obtaining  the  release  of  the  captives,  it  has  been 
successful  in  nothing  else.  It  has  not  taught  the  Abyssinians  the 
evil  of  their  ways ;  it  has  not  impressed  Europe  with  a  sense  of 
our  power ;  it  has  not  elevated  the  moral  sentiment  of  nations ;  it 
has  merely  enabled  a  Tory  Government  to  write  their  name  among 
those  who  have  achieved  success  in  war,  and  enabled  them  to  boast 
of  the  progress  of  British  arms  as  a  reason  for  extending  the 
taxation  levied  for  the  payment  of  the  army.  The  Abyssinian  War 
is  in  our  eyes  a  costly  electioneering  dodge,  a  ground  for  a  hustings* 
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cry,  an  expensive  adTertisement  of  the  Conservative  party.  Had 
we  used  half  the  money  to  ransom  the  prisoners,  we  would  have 
been  much  better  off;  they  would  hare  oeen  equally  safe,  Europe 
would  have  seen  more  heroism  in  it  than  in  our  war,  and  Abyssinia 
would  have  been  preserved  from  the  condition  of  anarchy  into 
which  it  has  been  thrown  by  our  destruction  of  the  reigninf^  power, 
and  our  opening  up  of  the  pathways  of  ambition  to  many  claimants 
of  kingly  dignib^. 

The  Abyssinian  War  is  unjuBtifiable  because  it  has  introduced  dis- 
organization in  that  nation,  and  made  it  a  prey  to  anarchy,  confusion, 
and  reyolution,  and  so  begun  in  that  country  a  series  of  events  and 
complications  such  as  may  lead  to  European  interventions  in  the 
East,  resulting  in  collisions  in  the  TV  est.  It  is  easy  to  be*  imagined 
that  if  any  new  sovereign  ascends  the  Abyssinian  throne,  he 
must  be  in  a  great  measure  the  creature  and  tool  of  England,  to 
whom  he  owes  his  opportunity  of  elevation.  Whether  the  sovereign 
of  Grodjam  or  of  Shoa,  or  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Gallas  makes 
himself  master  of  the  crown  and  sceptre,  or  Theodore's  main  enemy, 
Wagshum  Gobazye,  continues  his  ambitious  schemes  to  success. 
English  influence  and  power  will  bo  felt,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
share  England  had  in  the  creation  of  the  present  vacancy  cannot 
fail  to  make  the  future  king  ready  to  make  submissions  to  this 
country.  But  in  the  meantime  we  have  exposed  the  unoffending 
natives  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  and  contentions  for  supre« 
macy  and  a  crown— a  condition  in  which  we  had  no  right  to  leave 
the  country,  a  condition  which  ought  to  have  been  foreseen  by  us 
«s  possible,  and  as  furnishing  a  great  reproof  to  us  for  proposing 
to  unhead  the  State  and  destroy  its  vitality.  This  criminal  apathy 
of  ours,  by  increasing  the  probability  of  foreign  intervention, 
makes  our  en^gement  in  the  war  all  the  less  justifiable. 

We  had  written  thus  far,  when  the  papers  in  the  July  number, 
pp.  61—54,  came  into  our  hands,  and  wo  could  not  control  our 
wonder  that  F.  S.  should  have  closed  his  article  with  a  quotation 
which  seems  to  us  to  go  hard  against  his  whole  argument.  If 
"  prestige  "  is  so  all-important,  as  Sir  B.  Kawlinson  says,  and  F.  S. 
agrees  that  it  is,  ought  those  who  had  the  charge  of  ''Britain's 
prestige  in  politics'  not  to  have  halted  before  they  risked  a 
war  on  such  a  trivial  basis,  with  such  doubtful  right,  and  with 
such  a  rude  and  unequal  enemy.  War  is  the  last  argument  of 
kings,  and  the  ultimate  arbiter  between  states ;  but  surely  things 
had  not  come  to  such  a  pass  with  Britain  that  war  was  our  only 
means  of  ransoming  our  envoy  and  releasing  the  captives  whom 
Theodore  kept  in  such  bondage,  as  at  least  permitted  tnem  to  send 
pretty  long  and  strong  letters  to  Britain  about  his  cruelty  and  his 
savagery.  To  cast  the  prestige  of  Britain  upon  the  hazard  of  such 
a  die  was  unjustifiable ;  for  climate,  the  unknown  country,  or  the 
strategy  of  war  might  have  led  to  the  defeat  of  our  forces  had 
Theodore  been  a  cunning  coward  instead  of  a  strong ,  brave  man, 
with  the  courage  of  his  opinions  on  him — personally  a  much  nobler 
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foe  ^an  we  eoold  hate  expected,  one  who  ■hewed.fighA  ead  finnd 
no  fate. 

I  think  F.  S.  makes  a  Tery  bad  ezonae  for  the  British  Qqiv«»> 
ment.  His  aerount  might  have  been  condensed  into  tbia  bibi^ 
sentence — The  Governments  of  Great  Britain  did  all  they  oooldto 
humbug  the  Emperor  of  Abypsinia,  and  when  he  would  not  aabmii 
to  be  befooled  tbej  sent  an  army  against  him.    I  do  not  think  thisia 

i'ustifiable  in  any  GoTernment,  but  it  certainly  is  very  far  fiomea 
Lononrable  coarse  in  the  polity  of  our  coantry. 

F.  S.  sees  in  the  war  a  means  of  propagating  a  belief  in  ovr. 
power  throughout  the  East.  Fortunately  it  is  not  our  power  to 
chastise  that  the  East  requires  to  learn.  Unfortunately,  it  is  trast 
in  our  honesty  they  want.  They  want  to  feel  that  they  are  auva  of 
honourable  ami  upright  treatment,  and  this  our  present  war  mnt 
lead  them  to  doubt  and  disbelieve.  Had  we  been  true  to  ouisabca 
and  our  traditions,  had  we  been  fully  alive  to  the  problem  of  the 
East,  we  should  have  hesitated  to  add  the  Abyssinian  War  to^ihe 
other  reasons  which  the  Enst  has  for  doubting  British  fair  dealing, 

I  do  not  think  that  B.  F.  G.  is  right  in  commencing  to  urge  as  m 
negative  that  all  war  is  unjustifiable;  for  that  precludes  the  xannf 
of  the  special  question  upon  which  we  are  engaged,  whidb.  asrasies 
that  it  may  have  been  justifiable,  bat  that  it  admits  of  debate. 

M.  T. 


Bxvim  Plav  oovoBBNTKa  Gaiiirs.— To  regard  the  appearanoa  oTmen 
of  geniui  ss  mere  chance,  or  dependent  on  material  causes  slone^  wfllbe 
impossible  to  any  one  who  views  man's  history,  not  as  a  vast  obaoa,  but  ar 
the  scheme  of  an  intelligent  superintending  Power.  There  remaina,  Iben, 
only  t*is  alternative ;  to  refer  the  sppearanne  of  every  single  individuai  te 
a  special  act  of  divine  will  and  civati?e  enei^ ;  or  to  raoognise  ia  the 
whole  Bueceasion  of  such  individuals,  one  great  act  of  the  same  will,  ex- 
pressed  in  an  eternal,  inviolable  law.  Each  soppoeition  haa  nmoh  on  ite 
side ;  the  fomer  seems,  at  first,  more  honourable  to  Gkid,  aa  well  as  to  asaa 
of  geuins,  who  thus  appear  to  derire  their  being  more  direotly  from  an  aeS 
of  free  will  on  His  part ;  the  other  corresponds  more  to  the  general  oonae 
of  ProTidrnoe,  and  suggests  more  elearlv  the  idea  of  a  great  spiritual  chair, 
extending  in  harmonious  sucotssion  through  the  wh(3e  history  of  hnmaa 
progress.  If,  ho«^ever,  we  examine  more  oloeely,  we  shall  find  thai  the 
two  sides  of  the  dilemma  are  nut  contra  liotions,  but  diiferent  views  of  one 
great  truth.  Free  will  and  necessity  are,  when  used  of  Gk>d,  two  wa^  of 
expressing  the  same  idea.  Looking,  aocordi  ig  to  our  imperfect  conceptions^ 
at  each  sepamta  manifestation  of  the  divine  will,  we  may  truly  say,  that  by 
a  special  exercise  of  creative  power,  the  heaven-bom  gift  of  genius  haabeaa 
bestowed  on  the  world  at  suoh  a  period  and  among  such  a  peO|Je.  Butwe 
mnst  guard  welt  against  representing  to  our  minds  the  divine  wiUaa  a  asnw 
of  unconnected  resolutions ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  aU-embracihg  plan^elv^ 
aal,  unchanging :  and  thus  tlie  idea  of  a  law,  by  which  the  periodical  appeH» 
anoe  of  men  of  genius  is  regulated  and  fore-appointed,  and  the  pnmrmamm 
intallentuai  development  of  the  human  race  secured,  harmoniaca  tvuf  mUh 
what  our  pn^vious  conceptions  would  lead  us  to  expeoL — AlAWalt,  . 
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lleligian* 


WOULD  THE  DISESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  lEISH 
CHUECH  BE  INJURIOUS  OE  BENEFICIAL  TO 
PBOTESTANT  CHEISTIANITYP 

BBNSriCIAL. — III. 

Thb  odium  iheologieum  having  been  largely  imported  into  the 
disoQsaion  of  this  question,  by  the  raising  of  a  *'No  Popery  "  ory 
on  the  part  of  our  opponents,  we  beg  leave  to  state  first  of  all  that 
we  are  no  friend  to  Popery.  We  are  sincerely  attached  to  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Protestantism,  and  highly  venerate  those 
noble  men  w ho  in angurated  ( he  great  Eeform m  tion.  W  e  would  strive 
with  all  our  might  to  check  the  progress  of  Eomanism  ;  we  hate  its 
doctrines  and  practices  with  a  perfect  hatred,  and  we  should  greatly 
rejoice  to  see  Protestantism  everywhere  taking  the  pUceof  Popery. 
Bat  we  must  remember  that  the  Apostle  Paul  has  said  that  "  tne 
weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal  '*  (2  Corinthians  x.  4).  To 
oppose  the  spread  of  Eomanism  by  legislatire  restrictions  is  to 
maxe  use  of  carnal  weapons,  which  we  ought  not  to  do,  but  should 
rmther  fight  against  our  spiritual  enemies  by  meanfi  of  that  **  sword 
of  the  spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God  "  (Ephesians  vi.  17).  It  is 
true  that  the  Papacy  aims  at  temporal  authority,  and  the  power  to 
take  away  the  liv.es  of  its  opponents,  but  it  can  only  exercise  this 
authority  snd  this  power  where  it  has  acquired  spiritual  ascendancy 
OTer  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  therefore  to  prevent  this  spiritual 
ascendancy  will  be  to  thwart  all  its  ambitious  designs.  VVe  have 
made  these  prefatory  remarks  to  show  that  we  do  not  advocate  this 
side  of  the  discussion  from  any  leaning  to^K-ards  l^omanism ;  and  now 
we  will  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  debate. 

We  support  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  bothss  an 
act  of  justice,  and  also  as  an  act  of  policy,  believing  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Irish  Church  would  oe  both  unjust  and  inexpedient, 
and  that  which  is  unjust  cannot  possibly  be  beneficial  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity.  Christianity  may  for  a  time  appear  to  derive 
benefit  from  unjust  measures,  but  the  end  will  prove  that  these 
unjust  measures  were,  in  reality,  prejudieal  to  the  cause  they  were 
intended  to  support.  Inflexible  justice. is  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Protestant  Christianity ;  it  teaches  us  to  "  do  right, 
eome  what  may."  Whatever  is  unjust  in  principle  must  necessarily 
in  practice  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  true  Christianity.  Therefore, 
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if  we  can  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers  that  the  Irish 
Church  is  unjust  in  principle,  all  of  them  who  are  cenuino  Pro- 
testants must  admit  that  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
would  be  beneficial  to  Protestant  Christianity ;  they  must  admit 
the  truth  of  our  conclusion  unless  they  can  overthrow  the  premises 
from  which  that  conclusion  is  deduced. 

It  is  not  consonant  with  justice  that  the  relij^ion  of  the  few  and 
of  the  rich  should  be  specially  favoured  by  Government,  whilst 
that  favour  is  withheld  from  the  religion  of  the  many  and  of  the 
poor  t»  a  conquered  country,  against  the  will  of  a  vast  majority  of 
the  nation.    A  Protestant  State  cannot  consistently  establish  or 
endow  the  Homan  Catholic  religion  in  any  part  of  its  dominions, 
but  there  would  be  no  inconsistency  in  its  refusing  to  establish  or 
endow  Protestantism  where  the  greater  part  of  the  people  are 
opposed  to  the  Protestant  religion.    In  some  of  our  colonies  there 
is  no  religion  whatever  established  or  endowed  by  the  State,  and  in 
some  of  our  colonial  dependencies,  where  there  has  been  an  estab- 
lished church,  that  church  is  now  being  diseRtabHshed.    If  it  is 
right,  if  it  is  safe,  for  these  colonies  to  be  without  an  established 
church,  why  would  it  be  wrong,  why  would  it  be  dangerous  to 
disestablish  the  Irish  Church  P     It  is  universally  acknowledged 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  establish  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  because 
the  majority  of  the  people  are  attached  to  fVesbyterianism ;  how 
then  can  it  be  just  to  establish  Episcopal  Protestantism  in  Ireland? 
We  maintain  that  in  this  case  justice  demands  religious  equality, 
and  we  think  that  equality  should  be  obtained,  not  by  **  levelling 
up,"  ^ot  by  the  endowment  of  other  churches,  but  by  the  disestab- 
lishment and  disendowment  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Begium  Donum  and  Maynooth  grant.     What 
right  have  we  to  compel  the  poor  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  who 
form  a  large  majority  of  the  people,  to  pay  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  church  of  the  rich  minority,  whilst  they  have  at  the  same 
time  to  support  their  own  church  without  aid  r    Ireland  may  rea- 
sonably complain  of  England  as  actins^  unjustly  towards  her.    The 
sons  of  Erin  may  with  justice  say  to  England,  *'  Centuries  ago  your 
armies  came  across  the  water  to  us,  and  through  our  internal  dis- 
sensions gained  a  footing  in  this  our  native  land.      Then  your 
religion  was  the  same  as  ours,  but  if  jour  religion  had  then  oeen 
opposed  to  ours,  as  it  is  now,  the  united  force  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm would  have  hurled  you  from  our  shores.     Afterwards,  you 
renounced  your  religion,  you  deserted  the  standard  of  the  Pope, 
you  became  Protestants,  and  then  you  demanded  that  we  should 
turn  Protestants  too.    Because  we  refused  to  do  so,  you  took  oar 
^churches  from  us,  you  took  our  endowments  from  us  against  oar 
will,  and  you  put  down  all  opposition  to  these  arbitrary  measures 
at  the  point  of  the  sword.  You  put  fresh  ministers  into  oar  churches 
to  teach  your  religion,  made  us  pay  towards  their  support,  and  left 
us  to  maintain  our  ministers  without  any  aid  from  the  State." 
His  story  would  proye  this  complaint  to  be  a  correct  statement  of 
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facta,  and  erery  nnbiaBsed  mind  must  acknowledge  the  injaatice  of 
such  a  line  of  conduct.  We  have,  until  recent  times,  been  ruling 
Ireland  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Of  late  jears  our  statesmen  hava 
goyemed  Ireland  in  a  more  wise,  generous,  equitable,  and  tolerant 
spirit ;  and  now  it  remains  for  us  to  do  justice  to  our  sister  isle,  in 
removing  the  great  monument  of  our  qational  injustice,  by  Dis- 
establishing aod  Disendowing  the  Episcopal  Chnrch  in  Ireland. 

We  also  defend  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  as  an 
act  of  policy.  If  we  admit  that  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
is  an  act  of  injustice,  we  must  also  admit  that  it  is  an  unwise  act, 
for  that  which  is  nnjust  can  never  be  politic  or  wise.  Injustice  may 
for  a  short  period  seem  to  be  wisdom,  but  it  will  in  future  times 
most  surely  prove  to  have  been  the  height  of  folly.  The  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Ireland  has  proved  a  constant  source  of  irritation 
among  the  people.  This  was  plainly  shown  about  thirty  years  ago, 
when  there  was  a  general  rising  of  the  people^ in  opposition  to  the 
payment  of  tithes,  and  those  who  were  dependent  upon  these 
tithes  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  destitution.  It  was  not 
merely  a  repugnance  to  give  money  for  religious  purposes,  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  Eoman  Catholics,  for  they  could  and  did  volun- 
tarily support  the  ministers  of  their  own  religion,  but  it  was  a 
violent  outburst  of  feeling — an  habitual  line  of  thought  suddenly 
vitalized  and  transformed  into  united  action,  the  result  of  a  long- 
felt  repngance  of  the  majority  to  pay  towards  the  support  of  the 
religion  of  the  rich  minority,  and  a  hatred  to  those  who  oppressed 
them  in  matters  of  religion  as  well  as  of  state.  The  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  has  widened  the  breach  and  increased  the  hostile 
feeling  between  the  native  Irish  peasants  and  their  English  lords. 
Protestant  Episcopalian  ism  in  Ireland  being  placed  upon  a  footing 
that  causes  such  irritation  and  hostility,  the  influence  of  that  form 
of  Protestantism  is  thereby  greatly  diminished.  Prejudice  against 
the  English  people  and  their  favoured  religion  binds  many  of  the 
Irish  peasants  to  Komanism,  who  are  not  bound  to  it  by  any  con- 
scientious belief.  If  we  wish  Protestantism  to  spread  amongst  the 
Eoman  Catholics  of  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland,  we  most  proceed, 
not  by  means  of  coercion  and  restriction,  but  by  endeavouring  to 
draw  and  win  by  conciliatory  measures  and  the  power  of  moral 
persuasion.  The  Established  Church  in  Ireland  has  been  spoken 
of  as  a  strong  bulwark  to  defend  Protestantism  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  Bomanism,  and  E.  B.  O.  B.  calls  the  Irish  Church  *'  a 
fixed  Protestant  stronghold/'  and  those  who  use  this  argument 
say,  that  to  disestablish  the  Irish  Church  would  be  to  increase  the 
power  of  Popery.  But  when  the  Established  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland  contains  men  who  say,  **  I  am  no  Protestant,"  and  who 
assert  that  "the  Reformation  was  an  act  of  Divine  vengeance, 
not  of  Divine  grace,"  that  Luther,  Zwingle,  and  Melanctho!* 
were  villains  that  stood  on  a  loirer  level  thanltobespierre,  Danton, 
and  Marat,  and  that  the  martyrs  of  Queen  Mary's  reign  were  base 
traitors,  deservedly  put  to  death,  who  were  dunces  as  well  as  liars. 
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diBconragiDg  learning  as  well  as  morality,  how  oan  we  loolc  npon 
that  church  as  a  defence  against  the  encroachments  of  Popery  r 

E.  B.  O.  B.  says  that  "  the  disendow  men  t  and  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church  is  yirtiially  the  endowment  and  establishment 
of  the  Biimanist  ere  lulity — is  throwing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Papists  the  entire  sway* of  the  Irish  millions."  We  have  seea 
similar  arguments  adduced  by  bishops  and  other  dignitaries  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  but  what  a  strange  argrument  to  proceed  from 
Episcopalians.  We  could  understand  such  an  assertion  coming 
from  a  certain  class  of  Dissenters,  but  how  short-sighted  must  be 
those  churchmen  who  make  use  of  such  an  argument.  It  implies 
that  the  disendowment  and  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
would  destroy  its  power,  and  that  its  chief  strength  lies  in  its 
endowments  and  establishment,  not  in  the  truthfulness  of  its 
doctrines,  or  the  moral  influence  of  its  ministers.  But  many  Dis- 
senters,  and  all  Episcopalians  who  have  any  real  faith  in  their  form 
of  religion,  hope  better  things  than  this  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Ireland.  If  it  were  disendowed  and  disestablisned  its  influence 
would  not  be  destroyed,  but  increased.  Many  of  her  ministers, 
who  now  haye  a  secret  leaning  to  Popery,  not  haying  so  great  a 
personal  interest  in  remaining  within  her  pale,  woiud  probably 
appear  in  their  true  colours,  and  go  oyer  to  tne  Church  of  Home ; 
thus  her  ranks  would  be  more  purified  and  united.  Again,  if  the 
Irish  Church  were  disestablished  and  disendowed,  the  hostility  and 
jealousy  which  exists  on  the  part  of  the  Boman  Catholic  peasantry 
towards  the  English  Protestants,  would  be  lessened ;  thus  one 
great  barrier  to  the  progress  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland  would  be 
remoyed,  and  therefore  for  this,  amongst  other  reasons,  the  act  of 
disestablishment  would  be  beneficial  to  Protestant  Christianity. 

The  next  argument  brought  forward  by  E.  B.  O.  B.  is,  that 
"the  entire  Jewish  dispensation  proyes  the  necessity  of  baring 
some  established  form  or  things — especially  in  religion — as  a  point 
of  departure  and  comparison."  We  cannot  see  that  it  proyes  any 
snch  thing,  because  the  circumstances  that  surround  us  are  so 
different  from  those  by  which  the  Jews  of  old  were  affected. 
Judaism  was  framed  and  enforced  by  its  diyine  author  to  point 
the  eye  of  faith  to  Him  that  should  come,  and  to  His  yicarione 
work,  and  also  to  keep  the  Jews  from  union  and  amalga- 
mation with  the  heathen  around  them.  When,  howeyer,  Jesui 
came  and  established  a  new  dispensation.  He  sent  forth  ministen 
to  preach  the  gdspel.  but  He  did  not  found  any  established  system 
in  any  way  compsrable  to  the  Jewinh  economy  of  o'd,  or  the  esta- 
blished churches  of  the  present  day.  He  did  not  establish  grada- 
tions of  rank  amongst  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  neither  did  He 
E>e  one  minister  authority  ovM^otlier  ministers.  If  such  a  system 
id  been  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  Christianity,  He  would  have 
exerted  His  almighty  power,  and  would  have  established  aueh  a 
Bfstem;  and  the  fact  that  He  did  not  establish  such  a  system 
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r res  that  such  an  ettabliahed  order  of  thingi  is  not  necessary 
the  welfare  and  adTanoement  of  Christianity. 
*  £.  B.  O.  B.  remarks  that»  *'  Every  injustice  sanctioned  liy  those 
who  have  the  care  of  law  and  juctice  in  their  hands  is  a  disad- 
Tmtaffe  to  tme  religion."  Juiit  so  :  and  it  is  because  we  belierethe 
Sstablished  Cbnreh  of  Ireland  to  be  an  iniustice  to  the  Irish 
people,  that  we  believe  its  maintenance  would  be  a  disadvantage 
to  notestant  Christianity.  Our  opponent  insinuates  that  if  the 
Irish  Church  sho^ild  be  disestablished  and  disendowed,  the  act 
would  be  "perpetrated  through  fear  of  those  who  adhere  to 
Popery/'  and  "  through  lore  of  the  lucre  that  would  come  into  the 
pookeiB  of  those  who  determine  the  result."  These  are  serious 
dharges  to  bring  against  our  legislators,  and  such  unworthy 
motiTes  ought  not  to  be  rashly  imputed  to  them.  Our  opponent 
adduces  no  evidence  in  support  of  these  insinuations ;  they  are 
perfectly  gratuitous  inuendos.  Perhaps  in  his  reply  E.  B.  O.  B. 
win  kindly  give  us  the  evidence  upon  which  he  founds  the  asser- 
tion that  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Irish 
Church  would  be  "  the  shabby  injustice  of  cowardice/'—"  the 
shabby  injustice  of  avarice."  £.  6.  O.  B>.  then  says,  that  "to 
sanettfy  such  crimes  by  the  title  of  religious  reformation  cannot 
but  be  hurtful  to  Protestant  Christianity."  If  it  would  be  a 
inime  for  the  legislature  to  take  possession  of  the  revenues  of  a 
dittroh  established  by  the  same  legislature,  it  must  have  been  a  crime 
equally  great  for  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  centnry  to  seize  upon 
the  Boman  Catholic  churches  and  their  endowments,  and  appro- 
priate them  to  the  use  of  Protestant  clergymen.  And  here  those  who 
•pesikof  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church 
•a  an*sot  of  injustice,  are  landed  upon  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
ne  Beformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  either  had  a  right  or  they 
had  BO  right  to  seize  upon  the  churches  and  revenues  of  the  Boman 
Clitholie  Church.  If  they  had  a  right  to  do  so,  then  we  have  an 
Boual  right  to  disestablish  the  Irish  Church,  and  to  take  possession 
or  ber  endowments ;  and  if  they  had  no  right  to  do  so,  then  we 
should  be  perfectly  justified  in  taking  from  the  Episcopal  Church 
m  Ireland  that  which  she  has  wrongfully  gained. 

B.  B.  O.  B.'s  next  argument  is  as  follows  :  "  The  Irish  Church 
it  epoken  of  as  the  Church  of  the  minority,  and  hence  it  is  said 
tiiai  it  must  go  to  the  wall :  but  such  reasoning  is  absurd.  Law 
is  the  agreement  made  among  men  to  protect  the  minority  from 
tlie  tyranny  of  the  majority.  If  similar  reasoning  were  to  be 
ipplied  to  other  things,  where  should  we  be?  "  If  this  argument 
be  intended  to  have  any  force  in  the  present  debate,  it  must  mean 
lliat»  heeaute  episcopacy  is  in  Ireland  the  religion  of  the  minority, 
^ier^rs  that  religion  must  be  favoured  by  law  in  Ireland,  because 
knr  M  to  protect  the  minority  from  the  tyranny  of  the  majority. 
''But  suck  reasoning  is  absurd."  On  the  same  ground  the  Boman 
Oitbolio  Church  ought  to  be  favoured  by  law  in  England,  because 
in  Sngbnd  Bomanism  is  the  religion  of  the  mmority,  and  in 
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Scotland  Epitoopalianinn  ought  to  be  speoiallf  faTOured  by  law, 
because  ia  Scotland  EpiacopaliaDism  ia  the  reHgion  of  the  minority, 
in  order  that  Episcopalians  there  might  be  protected  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority.  Oh,  Mr.  E.  B.  O.  &.,  we  must  repeat 
to  you  your  own  words — "  If  similar  reasonine  were  to  be  applied 
to  other  things,  where  would  we  be  P  "  ,We  do  not  say  that  the 
Episoopal  Church  in  Ireland  "  must  eo  to  the  wall "  because  it  is 
the  religion  of  the  minority,  we  merdy  say  that  it  ought  to  stand 
or  fall  upon  its  own  merits,  and  that  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  IS  placed,  it  ought  not  to  receiye  a  special  support  from  the 
state. 

E.  B.  O.  E.  then  proceeds  to  "  point  out  briefly"  four"  elements 
of  thought,"  which  he  says  "  require  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion ; "  we  will  therefore  at  once  briefly  consider  these  "  elements 
of  thought."  The  first  is  as  follows :  '*  The  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  would  be  the  abandonment  of  a  principle ;  and  that 
every  abandonment  of  a  principle  implies  that  it  is  false  and 
inimical,  so  that  the  same  thing  will  be  right  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales  as  is  hereby  declared  to  be  right  in  Ireland."  To  this 
we  reply.  Whatever  may  be  the  personal  feeling  of  some  who  take 
our  side  in  this  great  debate,  yet  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that,  because  it  is  right  to  disestablish  the  Irish  Church,  it  must  be 
right  to  diFestablish  the  churches  established  bTlawin£neland.8co^ 
land,  or  Wales ;  for  the  position  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
is  very  different  from  the  position  of  the  churches'established  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales.  They  are  not  parallel  cases,  llierefore  we 
cannot  correctly  reason  thus  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  second 
is,  "  That  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  is  equivalent  to 
the  endowment  of  Popery."  This  we  simply  deny  in  toto,  and  st 
once  proceed  to  examine  the  five  reasons  given  in  support  of  this 
assertion.  The  flrst  of  these  reasons  is,  "  Because  it  removes  a 
rival."  But  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  will  not 
remove  a  rival  to  Popery ;  it  will  merely  alter  the  position  of  that 
rival.  ISarely  the  episcopal  ministers  of  Ireland  will  not  desert 
their  congregations  en  maue  when  the  church  is  deprived  of  it* 
endowments.  Were  they  to  do  so,  it  would  indeea  show  most 
disreputably  that  they  merely  entered  the  church  for  '*  the  loaves 
and  nabes."  The  second  reason  given  is,  "Because  it  gives  an  appsrent 
victory  to  it."  It  would  be  a  Popish  victory  in  appearance  onlyt 
and  not  in  reality.  The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
could  not  be  considered  as  a  victory  of  the  Bomanists  over  the 
Protestants,  because  it  would  be  gained  by  a  large  section  of 
Protestants  striving  to  do  an  act  of  justice  to  the  Irish  people. 
The  third  of  these  reasons  is,  "  Because  it  releases  property  ncm 
burdens  which  would  be  given  to  that  church  all  the  more  readily» 
because  it  could  so  easily  be  represented  that  the  release  was  due 
to  those  who  asked  its  transfer."  In  reply  to  this  we  would  aajt 
that  if  the  owners  of  property  in  Ireland  choose  to  give  of  their 
substance    towards   the    maintenance   of  the   Boman   Catholif 
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ohnrebes,  we  have  no  right  to  prerent  them  from  doing  bo;  we 
have  no  right  to  say  to  them,  Ton  shall  not  give  to  your  ckoroh, 
you  must  gire  your  money  to  our  church.  The  fourth  reason 
which  E.  B.  O.  K.  gires  in  support  of  his  assertion  is  '*  Because  it 
would  remove  protection  from  Protestants,  and  put  down  in  many 
places  the  witnessing  for  Protestantism  which  the  Irish  Churcii 
myolyes."  This  would  not  be  the  case ;  for  if  the  Irish  Church 
were  disestabliahed,  Protestants  would  then  be  protected  by  the 
law  just  as  much  as  they  are  now ;  and  all  who  are  now  sincere  Ia 
witnessing  for  Protestantism  would  then  still  continue  to  be  wit- 
nesses for  Protestantism.  The  fifth  and  last  of  the^e  reasons  is 
"  Because  it  wonld  put  all  the  temptations  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Protestants."  To  this  we  reply  that  hitherto  the  temptations 
which  K.  B.  O.  R.  mentions  ha?e  been  on  the  side  of  the  Boman- 
ists,  but  ^ese  temptations  do  not  appeear  to  have  had  much 
influence  in  drawing  them  orer  to  Protestantism;  why,  then, 
should  we  imagine  that,  supposing  these  temptations  transferred 
to  the  side  of  the  Protestants,  they  would  draw  oyer  P^testants 
to  Romanism  P  If  these  temptations  baye  not  drawn  Boman 
Catholics  from  their  Bomanism,  surely  they  would  not  draw  Pro- 
testants from  their  Protestantism.  The  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  would  not  be  equivalent  to  the  endowment  of 
Popery,  because  the  endowment  of  Popery  would  giye  it  a  direct 
sanction  and  assistance  from  the  State ;  but  by  the  mere  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Irish  Church,  Popery  would  not  reoeire  any 
direct  sanction  or  pecuniary  aid  from  the  State. 

The  third  of  these  "  elements  of  thought "  is  *'  that  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Irish  Church  would  widen  the  area  of  Popish 
influence,  and  lessen  the  vigour  of  Protestant  resistance."  On  the 
other  hand  we  believe,  for  reasons  given  before,  which  we  need 
not  here  repeat,  that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
would  not  widen  the  area  of  Popish  influence,  and  that  it  would 
increase  the  vigour  of  Protestant  resistance  and  ag^essiveness. 
The  fourth  andlast  of  these  "  elements  of  thought  is  *'  that  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  would  affect  the  minds  of  the 
unthinking  to  believe  that  Protestantism  was  a  failure  and  Popery 
the  only  eternal  truth  of  Christ."  We  do  not  think  that  this 
effect  would  be  produced,  but  supposing  that  the  disestablishment 
of  one  i'rotestant  church  should  produce  this  effect,  how  much 
greater  an  effect  ought  to  be  produced  in  the  opposite  direction  by 
considering  the  many  instances  which  the  sixteenth  century  affor<u 
of  Boman  Catholic  churches  being  disestablished  and  supplanted 
by  J^otestant  am. 

In  conclusion  we  would  ask.  Do  the  Episcopalians  of  Ireland 
sincerely  wish  to  do  battle  with  Popery  P  Then  let  them  not  fear 
the  disestablishment  and  ds  endowment  of  the  Iri>h  Church.  They 
will,  in  the  circumstances  that  surround  them,  be  better  able  to 
fight  in  a  state  of  autonomy  when  freed  from  the  chains  and 
smuskles  thrown  around  them,  and  when  liberated  from  the  effects 
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of  tbat  ps^adko  which  has  been  prodaced  by  their  close 
npeeial  auiance  with  the  State.  Let  them  carrj  on  the  warfem 
hOBesily,  bravelyy  never  fearinfi;  the  result  of  the  eontest,  for 
'  *  magna  ut  verittu,  et  pravalebit.  * '  Samusi*. 

INDUBIOUS. — HI. 

By.  the  terms  of  the  question  tht*  debste  on  this  important  snbjeel 
in  oen^ned  withia  precis  and  narro\v  limits.  With  the  expedieuoy« 
lueeeesiiy,  or  justifiability  of  dise^tabiidhment,  or  disendowment^ 
^ve  have  nothini^  to  do,  nor  need  we  inquire  whether  this  is  th« 
time^or  Mr.  Gladstone  be  the  man,  to  inaugurate  such  a  chaoge. 
It  may  be  the  clock  has  gone  wron^,  and  the  "ooming  man'*  is 
still  to  oome,  bat  this  is  no  concern  of  ours.  We  are,  as  in  geo* 
nMsuncal  problems,  to  suppose  that  the  thing  required  i«i  done,  that 
dtei*stabiishment  is  un  fait  accompli,  and  then,  following  up  Um 
sypthesia  of  onr  problem,  note  the  consequences  on  each  hand 
natxtrslly  flowing  out  of  our  assumption,  that  we  may  through 
them  diHoern  the  steps  by  which  an  analjtieal  solution  of  l£» 
pri/blem  is  to  be  obtained.  It  i«  not  means,  hoirevrr,  so  much  a* 
rskuUs  with  which  we  have  to  do.  The  consideration  of  thia  faflt» 
and  the  restriction  of  the  cnmpai>s  of  the  debate,  will,  I  imagiBii^ 
e&^rt  a  powei^ul  effiset  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  take  part  in  ift» 
lu  determining  the  choice  of  sides.  Many  who,  like  myself,  oon* 
sidvr  the  dii>osLablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  an  unjust,  cru^i, 
aa^i  unneoesnary  proceeding,  will  yec  have  faith  enough  in  tha 
Church  ot  the  future  to  believe  that  that  Church,  the  Church  of  the 
ttuth,  the  witness  and  preserver  of  Protestant  faith,  founded  upon 
ihelioek  of  t&cth,  against  which  the  gstes  of  hell  shall  not  prevail* 
will  survive  all  opposition  and  persecution,  an<1,  ptiCBuix-like,  ahaa 
from  what  men  believed  its  death  and  dfstruition,  with  renewed 
beauty  and  power  end  an  extended  term  of  existence.  To  thia 
view  I  confess  myself  to  have  been  at  first  much  inclined,  and,  so 
far  as  the  final  accomplishment  is  concerned,  am  fully  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  it  now  ;  but  lookmg  at  what  is  likely  to  take  plaoe 
in  the  interim,  at  the  immediate  rt-sults,  and  not  the  finai  iasui^,  I 
am  constrained  to  declare  that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Ghurt  h  will  be  injurious,  most  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Protestasfc 
Christianity. 

My  reasons  for  so  thinking  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  nyr 
readers,  desiring  only  that  they  will  give  them  that  thorough  and 
impartial  attention  which  the  gravity  of  the  subject  demands. 

1,  2'ker0  it  no  Neeetiity  Jor  JDisestablishment, — This  in  the 
teuth  of  suspensory  bills  and  royal  comm^MSioiis.  Anomalies  and 
abuses  may,  yea,  do  exist  in  tiie^Iri»h  Churcli,  but  with  these 
mountains  are  made  of  mole-hills,  and  no  need  has  been  shown  for 
diaeatabliahmenU  In  fact,  the  difierent  reasons  made  use  of  by 
the  supporters  of  this  movemeitt  show  that  there  is  no  inherent 
ffrievance  in  themereexisteuee  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ire}and» 
but  that  it  ia  brought  forward  as  a  political  bugbear,  and  its  amu-> 
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iulation  proolaimed  to  be  the  sovereign  nosfcram  for  restoring  tran* 
quillity  and  contentment  to  the  sister  isle. 

By  some  we  are  told  that  there  is  a  crisis  in  Ireland.  Admit 
that  there  is,  or  rather  was.  Fenianism  is  at  the  root  of  this  orisit« 
as  all  allow.  What  has  the  Charcli  to  do  with  Fenianism,  or 
Feoianism  with  the  Church?  Nothing.  ab)>olutely  nothing.  Fe- 
nianism  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  repeal  of  the  Ui^ioo,  and,  as 
its  leaders  are  pleased  to  term  it,  the  "  independence  of  Ireland.*' 
In  these  momentous  issues  the  church  is  a  mere  trifle,  and  to 
suppose  that  by  destroying  it  you  would  render  Fenianism  power- 
less is  yainly  to  imagine  that  Cerberus  will  be  appeased  with  a  sop. 

The  extensive  emigration,  the  vexed  educational  and  Irish  Reform 
question,  elements  of  the  crisis,  are  all  traced  by  these  men  to  the 
Jjish  Church  establishment,  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  all  til* 
agitators  want  is  the  land ;  but  the  landlords,  having  no  inclination 
to  be  made  Jonahs  of,  get  up  the  cry  of  the  Irisn  Church  as  a 
decoy-duck,  and  then  quietly  invite  the  clergy  to  wslk  the  plank« 
In  their  crusade  against  the  Church  her  enemies  have  overreached 
themselves  by  making  her  the  parent  of  so  many  abuses,  that  it  is 
readily  seen  their  opposition  to  the  Church  is  founded  on  factional 
prejudice,  not  on  reason. 

But,  further,  the  Irish  Church  is  accomplishing  the  work  for 
which  it  was  established  in  Ireland.  A  deal  too  much  has  been 
made  of  this  object.  Some  consider  it  a  missionary  church  estab- 
liahed  to  convert  all  the  !Eoman  Carholicd  in  the  island,  and, 
because  it  has  not  done  this,  argue  that  it  has  failed  in  its  purpose. 
The  Church  in  Ireland  was  establiKhed  with  no  such  ultimate  aim. 
It  was  to  be  a  witness  for  what  tlie  English  Government  believed 
to  be  the  true  faith  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness,  error,  and  super- 
stition prevalent  in  a  severed  portion  of  her  Majesty's  dominions. 
So  loner  as  its  light  burns  with  undiminisiwd  luntre  it  is  fulfilling 
its  work,  and  its  candlestick  should  in  no  wi^e  be  removed.  To  do 
■o  mbst  certainly  be  n.OHt  ifj^rious  to  Protestant  Christianity. 
That  it  is  doing  so,  its  opponents,  Mr.  Gladstone  included,  will  not 
venture  to  deny.  As  he  himself  has  said,  "  the  Irish  dergv  are  a 
body  of  zealous  and  Christian  ministers,  who  give  themselves  to 
their  functions  in  a  manner  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  Christian 
church."  It  irt  acknowledged  by  Romanista  themselves  that  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  are  taught  with  undiminished  vigour 
and  boldnesA  from  the  pulpits  of  the  £8tabli.<*hed  Church  in  Ireland. 
In  numbers  it  has,  compared  with  Roman  Catholicism,  increased 
greatly  during  the  laBt  two  centuries,  and  it  embraces  the  wealth  and 
mtelligence  of  the  country. 

In  the  mission  work  it  has  been  anything  but  a  failure,  as  the 
organs  of  the  Papacy  acknowledge  with  lamentation  and  woe. 
According  to  the  Enrl  of  Malmesbury,  the  Bishops  of  Clontarf 
and  Cashel  complain  bitterly  of  the  numbers  of  Roman  Catholic 
youths  who  made  shipwreck  of  their  faith  in  passing  through 
their   academical    course  at   Tri*«ity  College,  Dublin.    And  an 
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Iridh  clergyman  declares  that  Sunday  B.tteT  Sunday,  Eoxnaa 
Catholics  had  come  up  to  the  altar  after  the  Nicene  Creed,  each 
accompanied  by  two  Protestants,  and  requested  that  they  might  be 
admitted  to  communion  in  the  Irish  Church.  This  minister  had 
received  on  an  arerage  four  each  Sunday,  and  this  in  the  face  of 
serious  apprehensions  of  ill-usage  on  the  part  of  the  conyerts. 

In  no  single  particular  has  the  Church  been  a  failure,  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  just  reason  for  disestablishing  and  disendowing  it. 
To  close  this  paragraph  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself, 
"We  defend  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  not  because  it  is 
the  Church  of  the  nation,  but  because  it  is  the  Church  of  the  truth." 

Any  further  remarks  would,  supposing  the  first  proposition  fairly 
established,  be  uncalled  for,  yet  I  cannot  resist  adding  a  few  more 
leaaoikB. 

8.  Any  unnecessary  interference  with  settled  customs  and  intii- 
tutions  is  in  itself  injurious.  The  staunchest  Liberal,  or  most 
adranced  Sadical,  will  scarcely  attempt  to  confute  this ;  and  if  there 
is  no  necessity  for  disestablishment,  it  follows  that  any  attempts 
in  that  direction  are  injurious.  The  Church  has,  through  the  piety 
of  individuals,  acquired  considerable  property  in  the  country, 
and,  despite  of  all  the  tall  talk  about  injustice  of  tithe  charges, 
which,  according  to  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis,  never  belonged  either  to  land- 
lord or  tenant,  and  of  which  four-fiflhs  at  least  is  paid  by  Protestants, 
the  Church,  like  any  other  corporation,  has  a  right  to  be  protected 
in  that  property ;  certainly  as  long  as  she  fulfils  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  bestowed,  and  to  wrench  it  from  her  for  so-called 
Irish  purposes,  simply  because  others  envy  her  it  who  have  it  not 
themselves,  is  at  once  most  impolitic  and  most  unjust. 

3.  The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  would  be  iujurious 
to  Protestant  Christianity,  inasmuch  as  it  would  unnecessarily 
place  in  jeopardy  the  loyalty  and  good-will  of  a  large  and  influential 
section  of  her  Majesty's  subjects.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
ever  the  disestablishment  ot  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  as  by  law  established,   be  carried  by  any  future  law, 
mortal  offence  will  be  given  to  the  whole  Protestant  population  of 
the  north  of  Ireland,  which,  though  numerically  in  the  minority,  is, 
so  far  as  wealth  and  intelligence  is  concerned,  greatly  in  the  majority. 
And  they  will  be  justly  ofiended.    Not  only  will  they  see  the 
property  for  which  they  have  taxed  themselves  and  their  children 
taken  from  them,  and  applied  to  purposes  totally  difierent  from 
their  intention,  but  they  will  see  themselves  deprived  of  the 
spiritual  privileges  which  they  of  themselves  had  provided  for 
themselves ;  and  find,  if  they  wish  to  retain  or  re-establish  them, 
that  they  will  be  mulcted  in  a  sum  certainly  not  less  than  they  at 
first  voluntarily  bestowed.    Christianity  is  a  religion  inculcating 
good-will  toward  men,  aud  anything  tending  to  mar  this  must  be 
injurious  to  its  process. 

4.  The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  means  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  Papacy.    The  Bomish  party  and  their  coadjutors 
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enlarge  mnch  upon  the  odious  ascendency  of  the  Establishment ; 
but  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  there  will  be  an  ascendency,  and 
if  Protestantism  in  Ireland  is  deprived  of  it  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Eomanism  will  obtain  it.  The  primate  of  Ireland  truly 
said,  *'  As  the  Church  of  Ireland  sank  or  receded  another  powerful 
church  would  advance,  that  did  not  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  Queen,  but  that  of  a  foreign  potentate,  which  at  one  time  was 
thought  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
If  they  crushed  the  Irish  Church,  and  with  it  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown,  they  would  have  to  submit  to  a  foreign  ruler  and  a  foreign 
church.  They  would  not  get  rid  of  the  Irish  difficulty  by  destroy- 
ing the  Irish  Church,  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  difficulties  would 
just  begin."  We  hear  now  of  disaffection  and  resentment ;  but  rest 
assured  if  we  inflict  this  deep  and  glaring  injustice  upon  the  Pro- 
testant population  of  Irelana,  they  will  nourish  in  their  breasts  a 
resentment  which,  although  it  may  not  break  out  into  disturbance, 
you  will  feel  at  every  moment  when  the  country  is  in  a  critical 
condition.  They  have  paid  willingly  to  the  Protestant  clergymen 
the  tithes  to  which  he  has  from  time  immemorial  been  entitled. 
They  seek  no  change.  But  the  whole  of  the  tithes  are  to  be  taken 
away ;  it  may  be  to  construct  a  canal  or  to  build  a  lighthouse,  and 
then  they  will  have  to  burden  their  property  again  for  the  support 
of  their  religion ;  and  this  will  not  only  produce  discontent,  but  be 
equivalent  to  advancing  the  Church  of  Some.  For  it  is  manifest 
that  in  many  of  the  many  poor  districts  in  Ireland,  and  where 
naturally  a  minister  is  most  needed,  the  people  when  the  tithes  are 
confiscated  will  be  unable  to  burden  themselves  to  make  up  the 
stipend,  the  minister  will  be  withdrawn,  the  Bomish  priest  will 
find  no  opposition  to  his  sn'ay,  and  the  poor  people  must  either 
submit  to  his  ministrations  or  go  without  spiritual  consolation. 
Absenteeism  is  one  of  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  and  by  dises- 
tablishing the  Irish  Church  the  evil  would  be  increased,  and  the 
one  'ffentleman  of  education,  refinement,  and  influence  in  every 
parish  would  be  removed,  and  the  country  would  gradually  but 
surely  sink  into  the  degradation  and  ignorance  so  favourable  to  the 
pretensions  and  ascendency  of  the  error  and  superstition  of  the 
Papacy.    But,  lastly,— 

The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  would  afford  a  fatal 
precedent  for  dealing  with  other  corporate  property.  In  fact,  there 
would  be  no  security  for  private  property  of  any  kind.  The  title  of 
the  Church  to  her  property  is  indefeasible.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  respect  for  vested  rights ;  we  know  pretty  well  what  it 
means.  Patronage  is  one  vested  right,  and  this  would  be  done 
away.  Many  a  clergyman  has  endowed  his  own  church  or  greatly 
improved  it,  and  this  too  would  be  taken  from  him. 

For  the  above  reasons,  however  imperfectly  expressed,  I  believe 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  would  be  fatal  not  only 
to  Protestant  Christianity,  but  to  the  cause  of  justice  itself. 


M  Tffs  mmirm. 
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Chaptbb  II. — PbiyatIi  Lifb. 

Thb  whole  of  human  endeftvour,  of  all  the  striTing,  and  longing, 
and  anxiety  which  hrinfi^s  men  into  the  turmoil  and  ferment  of  our 
hiTes  of  inanstrr  and  commerce, — planning,  plotting,  derising,— or 
draws  him  withm  the  tender  influences  of  love  and  friendship,  msy 
be  expressed  in  one  word  as  a  search  for  happiness.  Bein^  implies 
impulse,  and  selfhood  gives  it  locality,  direction,  and  relation.  We 
have  nothing  at  the  outset  in  the  possession  of  our  life  but  con- 
soiousness ;  a  simple  revelation  of  existence,  wh^ch  speedily  by  the 
diBcorery  of  something  outside  of  this  our  existence, ^»(£«  out  that 
we  hare  a  self,  as  distinct  and  apparently  independent  of  this  other 
self,  which  we  are  not.  As  soon  as  the  mind  then  awakea  to  a  sense 
of  the  existence  of  a  universe  without,  it  appropriates,  d^«rsinto 
itself  its  first  perception,  and  from  thenccforwara  we  exercise— 

"  Senses,  which  inherit  earth  and  heaven, 
Knjoy  the  various  treasures  nature  yields, 
Give  scent  to  flowers  and  harmony  to  erovea, 
Tlieir  glorious  hues  to  gold  and  gold's  bright  siiv  ; 
Take  in  at  once  the  landscape  of  the  world 
At  a  small  inlet,  which  a  grain  might  close, 
And  half  create  the  wondrous  world  we  see.** 

fbllowing  up,  or  coeval  with,  the  assimilation  of  these  sonl-ladL- 
isg  beauties  of  the  "  world  of  sense,"  is  the  enlightening  of  ouYielf 
to  the  existence  of  affections,  which  attach  to  some  special  mani- 
festation of  the  almighty  Lironer*s  skill.  These  emotions  are  of  the 
heart,  and  start  up  from  oblivion,  as  it  were,  before  the  view  of 
ourself  which  drinlcs  them  up,  draws  them  into  it,  having  them  to 
enjoy  all  the  while  that  it  is  taking  them  in  and  making  them  its 
own ;  but  this  process  over,  the  selfhood  stands  in  inane  loneltnetf, 
and  must  either  exercise  its  creative  function  in  again  making  the 
same  sensations  reappear  outside  of  it,  where  it  can  behold  them, 
which  we  call  rememoeriog  them,  or  must  extract  fresh  cues  from 
new  objects.  In  any  case  it  is  the  appropriation  which  yields  the 
delight,  whilst  the  compulsion  of  receiving  what  it  would  not  i^ 
pain.  Thus  the  whole  activity  of  life  may  be .  expressed  in  one 
attribute,  acquisitiveness.  But  this  is  at  once  the  greatest  blessing 
and  euzse  of  humanity :— - 
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**  The  keaveti  of  each  k  but  what  eaoh  dasttw, 
And  Boul  or  sense,  wbate*er  the  oligect  bi^ 
Man  would  be  man  through  all  eternity." 

▲lid  so  misdireoied  it  would  swallow  up  the  whole  w<»rld  in  oae 
or  two  sensations,  leaving  the  rest  to  annihiliitioiii.  Being,  how- 
0rer,  not  the  gOTemor,  but  only  a  factor  of  the  xmiverse,  a  man 
nliuit  submit  for  the  cootinuance  of  his  delights,  first  to  the  law  of 
hiS'Own  nature,  and  secondly,  to  the  power  of  that  which  is  without 
him,  ciroumstance.  We  may  not  eat  of  "  the  tree  of  life  "  after  we 
have  eaten  of  the  tree  of  '^  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil/*  beeause 
this  latter  eating  implies  that  we  must  uaye  tasted  evil,  or  wo  could 
not  have  distinguished  between  it  and  good ;  thus  there  is  a  condition 
attaching  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  delights  which  we  cherish  in  ofat" 
selves,  that  is,  goodness. 

Selfishness  a9similates  the  transitory  states  of  otroumstance,  en- 
orusting  it6elf  with  broken  i^las».  b^inir  fascinated  by  the  show  of 
brilliancy  i]i  the  fragments,  heedless  of  the  harmony  of  the  light 
which  manifested  the  beauty,  and  ignoring  the  dependence  of  this 
beauty  upon  the  li>(ht,  it  takes  of  the  form  of  the  hour,  as  the  whole ' 
life  of  the  principles  of  truth,  as  if  appropriating  a  self-distent 
entity,  not  accepting  it  in  its  true  sense,  as  an  expression,  but  as  a 
reality.  But  the  sool  of  man  is  insatiable,  having  a  constant  crav- 
ing for  novelty,  and  building  itself  up  into  a  gamery  of  thought 
ana  feeling  from  the  world  around;  sensations  often  repeated  be- 
come indifferent,  and  although  they  form  the  nucleus  which  sustams 
the  life,  they  must  stretch  out  beyond  themselves  for  something  to 
excite  joy  and  chase  the  dulness  of  monotony.  It  is  consistent 
with  an  immortal  destiny  that  it  should  be  so ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  possible  so  to  overstep  the  meaning  of  this  characteristic 
in  pandering  to  some  pf  tlie  faculties  at  the  cost  of  others,  that 
these  pampered  ones  shall  at  length  be  able  to  discover  nothing  on 
which  to  feed  even  in  the  circle  of  earth,  but  have  destroyed  the 
capacity  of  their  overstrained  organization  for  extracting  delight, 
such  as  they  would  fain  have,  from  the  "  stale,  flat,  and  unprofit- 
able "  experiences  which  are  like  in  kind  to  what  has  gone  before. 
This  is  because  of  the  composite  nature  of  our  souls,  and  the  inter- 
dependence of  its  partj  for  vigour  and  strength ;  whence  it  follows 
that  for  one  to  climb  away  and  seek  to  scale  heaven  alone,  is  to 
iuTolve  itself  in  mortifying,  if  not  everlasting  defeat.  We  are 
men,  not  single  attributes,  therefore  goodness  means  *'  self-denial,*' 
and  "self-denial "  is  moderation,  the  mutual  restraining  of  integral 
parts,  and,  as  well,  their  stimulating  of  each  other  to  orderly 
exertion.  In  the  brute  the  affections  rule  the  creature,  being  com- 
pelled "  to  do  the  will  of  strong  necessitj^ "  by  the  quantitative  re- 
lative force  implied  in  the  term  species ;  in  man  they  are  under  the 
control  of  conscience,  which  in  its  exercise  towards  men  may  be 
concentrated  into  the  single  attribute  called  charity.  Without  it 
we  ave  nothiag  but  passion  and  prejudiee ;  with  it  all  the  powers . 
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become  "  holinees  to  the  Lord."  Affection  is  tlie  saiHstified  fpSt  of 
heareo,  bnt  unless  it  has  the  guidance  of  the  celestial  qualitiea  of 
the  conscience,  even  when  restrained  and  directed  by  the  intellect, 
it  breaks  away  from  the  precepts  of  trath,  and,  Ulysses-like, 
enjoys  prudentially  the  charms  of  the  Circe,  the  carefal  slaTe  of  the 
demons  who  assume  such  god-like  semblances.  Men  think  that  thej 
are  under  an  irksome  rule  when  chastity  is  imposed  upon  them,  and 
to-day  Paris  teems  with  thousands  of  the  votaries  of  the  fatal  god«> 
dess,  who  deem  that  she  is  the  potent  all-gOTeming  deity  of  earth, 
and  with  careful  economy  of  vitality  commit  '*  little  imprudences," 
whilst  ayoiding  dangerous  excess  only  "  lest  magic  bind  (them)  cold 
and  impotent  for  further  enjoyment.  Such  is  the  interpretation 
which  the  worshippers  who  kneel  towards  the  shrine  put  upon  the 
word  happiness ;  that  which  should  be  the  aim  of  marriage  eyen  is 
forgotten,  or  rather  perverted  into  a  decorous  search  for  gaiety, 
into  systematized  intellectually  controlled  indulgence,  in  which  the 
attention  to  an  offi«pring,  instead  of  famishing  a  new  source  of  enjoy- 
ment, would  stand  rather  in  the  way  o£  the  f^tes  of  tasteful  iniquity. 
And  so  the  round  of  natural  progressive  change,  which  in  oraeriy 
attention  to  even  the  animal  conditions  of  our  being  affords,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  observance  of  its  law,  ever-yarying  delights, 
does  not  afford  it  here ;  instead  of  this  pleasure  growing  out  of 
duty,  out  of  the  fulfilment  of  obligation,  it  is  forced  in  the  hotbed 
of  household  neglect,  and  is  at  once  the  most  fascinating  and  deadly 
specimen  of  the  serpent  of  selfishness. 

It  does  not  rank  as  a  moral  state,  with  all  its  beauty,  one  whit 
above  the  beastly  passion  which  kills  all  intellect  with  its  rashness, 
and  leaves  its  owner  a  groyelling  hag.  A  higher  authority  than  that 
of  the  "  wanton  gods  *'  of  the  Odyssej  says,  "  He  that  findeth  Ids 
life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  My  sake  sh«ll  find 
it ; "  and  so  he  or  she  who  pursues  "  pleasure  so  as  to  blunt  the 
moral  susceptibilitieii,  and  to  create  a  sensitiveness  of  the  nervous 
system  or  the  sssthetic  faculty,  which  unfits  for  the  actual  business 
of  life,"  eyen  by  ministering  to  the  fastidiousness  of  taste,  eyen 
without  breaking  married  faith,  and  cannot  fulfil  the  functions  of  a 
parent,  because  it  would  debar  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  glitter  of 
art,  is  surAy  such  a  self-seeker. 

Unless  a  man  can  look  *'  upon  the  travail  of  his  soul "  and  be 
"  satisfied,"  feel  satisfied  that  what  his  immediate  action  has  pro- 
duced accords  with  the  plan  of  nature,  be  willing  not  only  to  bear  the 
results,  but  look  for  them  as  the  reward  of  his  labour,  and  look  to 
them  as  new  objects  on  which,  in  truth,  his  affection  may  be  fixed,, 
he  has  sought  his  own  life,  wronged  his  fellows,  and  disobeyed  his 
God,  by  listening  to  the  voice  of  this  charmer  and  being  unjust  l» 
the  other  loves  of  his  heart ;  and  this  injustice  we  have  defined  as> 
selfishness. 

Wholeness  is  what  we  need,  singleness  of  eye.  And  this  we  may 
attain  by  schooling  each  faculty  U>  follow  the  true  yocation  of  its 
power,  in  doing  which  it  will  be  the  exponent  of  the  entire  mental 
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frame  of  man,  and  will  bring  again  its  own  with  legitimate  nrarj  to 
the  Oiyer  of  ail  good  gifts.  It  is  not  the  pursuit  of  pleasnre  in 
itself  which  is  selfish,  but  the  degradation  of  tlie  orderly  conditions 
of  its  attainment  to  the  leyel  of  unruly  appetite. 

The  object  of  marrisge  is  primarily  "  the  procreation  of  child- 
ren," and  all  the  yarious  arrangements  which  tne  union  of  the  sexes 
and  their  co-operation  in  the  labour  of  life  imply,  are  calculated  to 
educate  these  children  for  the  part  of  good  or  bad  citizens  in  this 
world,  snd  according  to  their  highest  purposes,  as  expressed  in 
Jeremy  Taylor's  beautiful  interpretation  of  life's  enigma,  should 
train  them  for  heayen. 

All  relationships,  then,  into  which  man  and  woman  enter  with 
each  other  shoald  haye  this  threefold  character,  and  deyelop  in 
the  contemporaneous  generations,  first,  the  corporeal  part  of  our 
being,  with  its  attendant  social  affections,  as  the  necessary  condition 
of  our  participation  in  the  plan  of  material  creation,  and  of  our 
contributing  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  design  expressed  in  it,  thence 
by  suggestion  to  engender  thoujrht,  and  aboye  all  to  foster  yirtue 
and  unite  its  practiser  to  God. 

Now  of  the  etils  which  our  conduct  or  circumstances  bring  upon 
onrselyes,  it  has  been  decided  by  moralists,  philosophers  and  theolo- 
gians, that  those  which  assail  and  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
conscience  are  alone  worthy  of  the  uame  of  evils ;  then  rank  the 
anfierings  of  the  intellect  and  affections  per  se,  whilst  bodily  pain 
and  decrepitude  ranks  last.  Hence  in  our  action,  whenever  we 
must  make  choice  betvi  een  one  kind  of  loss  and  another,  we  should 
rather  enter  into  the  life  of  intellect  and  affection,  than  keep  the 
body  intact,  and  choose  rather  to  lose  knowledge,  father,  and 
mother,  than  spiritual  excellence.  If,  however,  the  exhibition  of 
affection  means  simply  a  wasting  of  physical  power,  it  is  a  wrong 
done  first  to  the  bodily  temple,  and  through  it  to  the  higher  mentu 
faculties,  so  that  we  have  no  right  to  entail  pain  upon  ourselves, 
unless  with  the  prospect  of  alleviating  it  in  others,  or  when  the 
present  mental  ^ain  promises  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  good 
neld  out  to  healthy  effort  by  the  future,  which  good  the  injury 
sustained  by  the  body  in  the  first  instance  shall  prevent  us  from 
acquiring. 

Our  body  is  the  instrument  of  life's  work.  Thus  to  attain  the 
highest  we  may  give  it  all,  and  all  at  once,  but  to  interfere  hurt- 
fully  with  the  functionsl  activity  of  its  organs  is  to  take  away 
some  of  our  power  of  becoming  mentally  more  than  we  are,  and  we 
ought  then  to  consider  and  "  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply 
our  hearts  unto  wisdom."  Health  is  the  complete  subserviency  of 
the  human  frame,  in  all  its  organic  processes,  to  the  individuality  of 
each  of  ourselves,  whilst  disease  alienates  the  result  of  the  chemical 
processes  which  take  place  apparently  within  us,  from  this  indi* 
yidnality  to  some  inferior  one,  which  we  have  to  subjugate  to  our 
will  before  we  can  use  it.  Hence  he  who  brings  on  the  disease  of 
organs,  which  supply  the  mind  with  nourishment  without  an  equiva-: 


lent  mmilil  return,  robi  the  mind,  toYm  himMlf,  aad,  altbiMgli 
taperBeially  it  may  appear  otherwise,  is  at  bottom  the  prej  of  one 
of  the  aberratione  of  hit  lores,  which  oonstttute  aelfishneae. 
To  apply  these  thoughts  to  the  training  of  ohildven,  who— 

"  —  Open  the  eastern  windows 

That  look  towards  the  san^ 
Where  thoughts  are  singing  bws]1ow% 

And  the  brooks  of  morning  run ;  *' — 

for — 

"  What  the  lenres  are  to  the  forest, 
With  light  and  air  for  food. 
Ere  their  sweetly  tender  juioes 
Hare  hardened  into  wood, 

*'  That  to  the  world  are  children ; 
Through  them  it  feels  the  glow 
Of  a  brightier  and  sunnier  climate 
Than  reaches  the  trunks  below ; " — 

how  often  do  we  see  erring  fathers  end  mothers  witleaaly  inftiae 
the  germs  of  blighting  self-indulgence  into  these  leares,  throu|^ 
which  they  themselves,  through  purity  of  the  ontgiren  lire  and  by 
the  restraint  of  true  fatherhood  on  self  and  child,  ahould  inhale  tlie 
air  of  heaven,  or  by  over-sternness,  ivy-like,  with  the  dark  som* 
breness  of  unjust  severity  quench  the  smiles  of  gladness  and  love! 

True  parental  love  will  didcern  that  it  is  not  charity  to  seek  to 
win  joyousness  for  the  offspring  by  ministering  to  its  oamality,  but 
by  educating  defects  by  the  coercion  of  pure  incentives,  rewards  or 
punishments,  and  checking  the  growth  of  weeds  in  body  and  mind. 

We  are  not  speaking  now  of  what  is  called  negleot,  but  of  a 
spirit,  which  running  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  blind  to  the  faet 
tuat  the  dread  of  seeing  one's  own  offspring  in  pain  or  danger, 
when  such  exercise  of  the  patience  and  courage  would  conduce  to 
the  child's  moral  advancement,  is  simply  anxiety  about  the  loss  which 
we  do  or  should  sustain  in  being  bereft  of  a  source  of  delight  to  us. 

Children  must  be  exercised  in  virtue,  even  though  it  cost  life  or 
lioib,  and  the  parent  who  shrinks  from  the  sacrifice  loves  self,  and 
not  the  child. 

There  is  a  strange  improvidence  in  the  parent  who,  by  over- 
straining of  the  physical  powers  in  providing  dainties  for  body  and 
soul,  which  undermine  ttie  health  of  both  in  the  child,  make  it 
timid  and  dependent,  or  self-indulgent  and  unwarily  prodigal,  and 
thus  increase  the  need  of  the  parental  guardianship*s  being  eon* 
tinned  to  it  in  the  future,  if  it  is  to  be  kept  from  the  suffering 
which  was  so  much  dreaded,  and  yet  the  overworking  of  the  pio» 
teotor's  frame  inevitably  ends  in  premature  incapacity  for  farther 
effort  on  the  child's  account  or  in  total  removal.  And  it  meana 
that  if  I  would  have  my  children  happy  I  muat  restrain  royaelf  ao 
ae.to  be  able  to  teach  them  moderation,  that  i<i,  self-denial. 
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This  is  equall^r  applicable  to  the  other  extreme,  the  terrorism  of 
the  8 word  of  justice,  mhich  never  rewards  but  always  puDisheA,whioh 
governs  by  strong  self-will.  It  springs  from  a  cable  of  firmness 
and  the  sense  of  justice  to  violate  their  own  selves,  by  being  unjust 
to  the  claims  of  hopeful,  trusting  mercy,  and  to  all  the  pleadings  of 
TirLue  and  afiection.  Punctilious  veracity  is  falsehpoo,  because  it 
can  only  distinguish  between  white  and  scarlet,  and  discerns 
nothing  of  the  other  hues  into  which  li^ht  divides  itself.  "  An  eye 
lor  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  seems  very  much  like  equity, 
and  so  it  is ;  indeed,  the  Judge  of  all  flesh  exacts  it,  but  neither  ihe 
offended  parent  nor  fellow-man  can  ask  it  and  enforce  it,  without 
doing  it  rather  to  have  right  done  to  himself  than  to  the  offender 
or  God,  and  hence  does  it  from  selfishness.  It  is  quantity  without 
quality,  for  in  doing  too  much  of  one  kind  as  finite  agents,  we  must 
Danish  from  the  composition  elements  and  colours  requisite  for  the 

{production  of  a  faithful  ima^^e  of  truth.  The  wrong-doer  suffers  a 
OSS  equal  to  the  amount  of  his  crime  in  his  life,  his  eternal  interest, 
whilst  the  wronged,  if  he  do  not  re' alia te,  loses  only  in  temporal 
things,  so  that  the  punishment  of  exacting  a  tooth  or  an  eye  from 
the  evil-doer  by  us  is  so  much  extra  penalty  over  and  above  the 
punishment  innicted  by  the  eternal  law  of  God,  and  so  cannot  be 
administered  as  a  desert,  but  if  given  must  be  as  a  deterrent  or  re- 
straint against  the  committing  of  faults,  and  as  such  should  be 
balanced  by  incentives  to  well  doing,  viz.,  rewards. 

To  carry,  then,  this  vocation  of  married  life  on  with  the  best 
results  for  mankind  demands  the  consideration  of  adaptability  in 
the  oontraeting  parties,  physical,  social,  mental,  and  moral.  Three 
plans  or  customs  are,  wo  may  say,  at  present  in  vogue  for  meeting 
the  first  requisite  characteristic  of  marriage,  which  are  sanctioned 
b^  the  oommunities  in  which  they  obtain  as  virtuous,  and  which 
modify  the  conditions  and  value  of  the  contract,  as  a  social  basis 
and  as  a  political  and  religious  institution.  The  first  is  polygamy ; 
then  oomes  our  heau-idtal,  monogamy ;  and  the  third  has  been 
called  panagamy,  and  rests  on  the  basis  of  *'  affinity."  The  first 
meets  the  inequality  which  sometimes  exists  bet^'een  the  vital  force 
of  man  and  woman,  to  the  avoidance  of  wrong  to  the  weaker  vessel; 
but  presumes  that  male  vitality  is  always  in  excess  of  female.  The 
last  aims  at  avoiding  mismatches,  on  the  principle  of  natural  "  selec- 
tion."  Oar  system  of  pairing  exhibits,  when  not  marred  by  other 
oonsidermtions,  the  result  at  which  men  starting  with  either  of  the 
pieceding  notions  before  them  would  arrive,  if  they  considered 
them  in  relation  to  the  perfection  of  character ;  and  points  to  self- 
restraint  as  a  necessary  condition  of  success  in  the  development  of 
family  happiness,  which  means  health  of  bod^  and  mind,  in  parent 
and  child,  as  its  very  initial.  If  it  is  sin  to  yield  to  appetite  oefore 
the  blessing  of  a  priest  has  been  pronounced  upon  the  intercourse, 
this  same  blessing  is  certainly  made  of  non-effect  if  it  end  in 
nothing  but  the  same  unhallowed  indulgence ;  which  indulgence 
leavw  the  result  out  of  ihe  question,  heeding  not  whether  the 
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offspring  are  weakly  or  not,  indeed,  losing  sight  of  them  altogether, 
and  regarding  only  pa.«sion.  This  is  a  form  of  selfishness  which  is 
strangf  ly  insidious ;  men  running  away  with  the  notion  that  if  ther 
have  once  bound  themselves  at  the  altar,  their  licence  is  unboundeo, 
and  thence  are  led  into  conduct  which  lessens  the  capacity  for  tJie 
work  of  life ;  perverting  the^  affection,  which  should  have  expressed 
itself  in  tenderness  to  childhood^s  necessities,  into  a  cruel  mockery 
of  the  children  through  suicidal  waste. 

We  who  scoff  at  harems  and  **  free  lovers,"  although  our  system 
has  so  many  apparent  advantages  of  a  moral  kind,  may  do  well  to 
cull  a  hint  or  two  on  its  practice  from  their  over-coloured  pictures, 
which  shall  advantage  us  much.  We  know  the  meaning  of  sexual 
intercourse,  and  hence  should  not  enter  into  marriage  in  its  foil 
sense  without  the  aim  and  prospect  of  rearing  useful  "  citizens  of 
the  world,"  through  our  own  corporeal  and  mental  strength,  aided 
by  the  institutional  appliances  at  our  command.  No  man  has  a 
right  to  generate  paupers,  and  so  in  some  of  the  Continental  states* 
as  Wiirtembnrg,  it  is  made  criminal  for  a  man  who  cannot  earn  the 
wages  of  a  **  day-labourer  "  to  marry.  On  the  other  hand,  "  it  is  the 
duty  of  most  men  to  marry,"  and  over-repression  of  the  promptings 
of  instinct  has  wrought  agony  as  poignant  in  the  souls  of  the  great 
celebates  of  monkish  times  as  tne  remorse  pangs  of  those  other 
noted  ones  of  the  same  mode  of  life  who  yielaed  to  temptation. 

The  right  course  is  the  moderate  one ;  for  in  the  first  extreme 
it  is  selfishness  who  is  so  ruefully  importunate,  whilst  in  the  other 
it  is  still  he  who  makes  those  horrid  mocking  grimaces  under  his 
cowl.  But  there  are  numberless  varieties  of  this  same  disorder, 
which  show  themselves,  amongst  others,  in  "unequal  matches;" 
for,  indeed,  unless  a  man  feels  convinced  that  in  his  choice  of  "a 
helpmeet,"  he  is  doing  that  which  is  best  for  his  own  welfare,  for 
the  advantage  of  his  kind,  and  the  interests  of  truth,  selfishness  is 
at  the  root  of  his  conduct.  Affection  is  the  very  first  requisite ; 
because  temperament  and  character  both  protest  against  politic 
unions,  undertaken  from  ambition  or  the  thirst  for  gold,  and  it  is 
only— 

'*  When  the  heart  goes  before,  like  a  lamp,  and  illumines  the  pathway » 
Many  things  are  made  clear,  that  else  lie  hidden  in  darkness  ;'* 

whence  they  would  fret  the  soul,  and  estrange  will  from  will. 
Such  falsehoods  are  the  intermarriage  of  royal  houses,  the  blue- 
blood  theory  of  nobility,  the  consanguine  unions  of  Botbschildt. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  much  benevolence  mingled  in 
a  passion  which  persuades  its  object  to  plunge  into  the  *'rude 
stream"  of  pinching  necessity  or  obloquy,  just  for  its  gratifica- 
tion. It  is  of  the  same  category  as  the  converse  instances ;  andso 
are  the  beastly  nnions  of  boors  without  intellect,  and,  indeed,  so  is 
the  avoidance  of  the  marriage  bond,  when  in  body  and  mind  young 
people  are  yoked  together,  knit  soul  unto  soul  by  the  concord  of 
sympathetic  tastes  and  aims ;  because  loss  of  rank  or  wealth,  or  a 
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atem  battle  with  difficulty  standa  before  them.  "  Two  are  better 
than  one,"  because  they  have  a  good  reward  for  their  labour ;  "  for 
if  they  fall,  the  one  will  lift  up  his  fellow"— that  is,  if  love  is  not 
lost,  a  warm  attachment  tot  truth,  as  well  as  to  the  personal  attrao* 
tions  of  each  other,  iospires  the  soul  of  each  with  a  concordant 
striving  after  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  other ;  quells  the  rebellion 
of  fiery-eyed  desires  into  a  co-operative  educative  energy,  and  a 
mutual  restraint  in  fealty  to  the  (sentral  self,  which  exalts  this  per- 
aonality  in  proportion  to  its  completeness  so  much  above  the 
•avagery  of  selfishness,  and  nearer  to  the  full  stature  of  a  man. 

In  such  a  union,  trials  of  patience  **  are  more  precious  than  gold 
or  silver,"  and  **  though  for  a  time  grievous,"  yield  a  fruit  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  soul,  which  clears  the  vision,  and  enlightens  it  to  the 
discovery  of  sweets  of  pleasure  in  the  vineyard  of  life,  which  are 
ignored  by  the  poet  of  time,  when  he  recites  for  the  sordid-souled 
the  gilded  jojrs  of  indulgence.  Hence,  in  the  search  for  happiness 
amidst  the  delights  of  conjugal  love,  he  that  sings  for  immortal 
beings  discovers  in  the  self-denial  which  labours  for  another's  weal, 
not  for  earth  only,  but  for  heaven,  an  ideal  of  happiness  that  is 
nearer  to  the  beatitude  which  men  shall  attain,  "  where  sorrow  and 
sighing  shall  flee  away," — 

"  A  bliss  bojond  all  that  (earth's)  minstrel  has  told  : 
When  two,  that  are  linkened  by  one  heavenly  tie, 
With  heart  never  changing  and  brow  never  cold, 
Love  on  through  all  ills,  and  love  on  till  they  die. 
One  hour  of  a  passion  so  sacred  is  worth 
Whole  ages  of  heartless  and  wandering  bliss ;  • 

And  oh !  if  there  bo  an  Elysium  on  earth,  it  is  this — it  is  this!  '* 

The  attainment  of  pleasure  in  its  largest  sense  is  the  aim  both  of 
the  selfish  and  self-denying  amongst  us ;  but  the  difi*erence  lies  in  this 
•^that  the  first  are  inconsiderately  indulgent  to  favourite  inclina- 
tions without  considering  their  results ;  whilst  the  others,  being 
**  wise  unto  salvation,"  although  prompted  in  the  first  instance  only 
by  a  more  far-sighted  self-love,  educate  themselves  from  "obe- 
dience "  up  to  "  goodness ;"  from  practising  charity  through  the 
fear  of  God  into  longing  after  and  striving  for  the  dissemination 
of  good  things,  through  "  love  of  Him  who  first  loved  us." 

And  so  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  how,  in  the  search  for 
happinefs  in  the  chief  relations  of  life  of  the  sexes  to  each  other, 
there  are  constant  exhibitions  of  selfishness  in  forms  not  generally 
called  by  this  name,  but  which  are  equally  dependent  on  this  same 
principle  of  favouritism  with  what  are  commonly  considered 
obvious  cases,  and  which  have  been  left  unnoticed  in  the  category 
of  human  failings  used  to  illustrate  this  part  of  the  8ubject. 

There  in,  however,  another  wide  domain  in  which  men  act  and 
move,  next  in  extent  to  that  of  marriage,  and  which  we  may  em- 
brace in  the  term  friendsiiip,  between  the  highest  form  of  which 
and  the  furthest  remove  from  it — that  is,  enmity — are  countless 
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eshibitions  of  lore  and  fielfiiihnera ;  and  it  is  prineipallj  to 
mistakea  about  the  identity  of  tbe«e  two  that  we  would  tam  fbr 
the  further  application  of  our  idea  of  the  character  and  maoiftMtfr' 
tion  of  telBshnesB. 

Here,  as  well  as  in  all  other  fields,  charity  (in  wbieh  we  sumoMd 
up  the  aetion  of  oonscience  with  regard  to  men)  begins  at  home ; 
for  we  are  bound  to  focus  our  love,  and  therefore  select  apeeial 
objects  for  its  ezerciKe,  holding  different  degress  of  nearness  to  ill 
outflow.  But  do  I  choose  my  friend  for  his  or  my  own  sake  P  Heva 
are  the  two  antitheses :  "Greater  love  hath  no  man  ^an  this,  tluift 
he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend ; "  but  *'  whoso  hateth  his  brother 
without  a  cause  is  a  murderer  ;*' — love  and  selfishness. 

In  the  highest  degrees  of  its  manifestation,  friendship  means  a 
complete  sympathy  or  absorplioD,  one  by  the  other,  of  the  two  wille 
of  tne  friends,  and  implies  that  nothing  would  be  withheld,  not 
even  the  yielding  of  life  by  either,  if  the  other  demanded  it.  BhI 
there  must  subsist  a  complete  confidence,  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cains  BIomiua  and  Tiberiufl  Gracchus  cited  by  Montaigne,  the 
heart  of  the  friend  is  devoid  of  offence  towards  man  and  God ; 
else,  if  i  will  not  be  selfish,  I  mu!»t  openly  yet  wisely  withstand,  m 
short,  become  the  foe  of  my  friend  in  that  wherein  he  is  wrong. 
This  is  bating  a  brother  with  cause,  and  is  no  murder ;  whilst  if  1 
made  war  in  common  with  him  against  the  world,  we  should  be 
two  murderers,  not  one. 

But  iriendship,  to  be  anything  more  than  mere  good-will,  always 
demands  a  certain  amount  of  community  in  thought  and  feeling,  as 
there  can  be  no  close  association  between  men  who  have  not  affi- 
nity for  each  other,  but  a  natur/tl  repulsion  is  tbe  consequence  of 
their  contact.  Thin,  however,  is  no  proof  poailive  of  the  goodness 
or  badness  of  either,  and  may  indeed  arise  simply  from  tempera- 
ment ;  thuA  in  neither  instance  i^  it  selfishness  to  indul«<e  the  feel- 
ing to  the  limit  of  good- will ;  but  if  the  strong  attraction  to  one,  or 
the  antipaihy  to  the  other  type  of  humanity  overtop  and  stifle 
charily,  muking  the  heart  deaa  to  tbe  need  of  that  which  is  not 
liked,  it  becomes  a  malady  of  ininH,  and  this  is  selfishncM. 

The  grand  test  of  the  rightness  of  our  amity  or  animoptty  ta 
particular  individuals  or  sections  of  our  kind  is  that  when  the 
feeling  is  sifted  to  the  bottom,  although  this  idea  be  absent  frooi 
our  consciousnesit,  it  shows  as  its  foundation  a  desire  for  the  well- 
being  of  mankind,  as  a  whole  implied  in  the  mode  of  our  d**a]ing, 
in  the  same  way  as  we  pointed  out  in  tbe  action  of  patri«*tism ;  and 
that  our  energy  is  directed  not  against  men,  as  our  competitors  for 
the  good  things  of  earth,  but  as  the  representatives  of  iai«ehood 
and  evil. 

Hence  every  man  who  is  faithful  to  truth,  however  great  his  tad 
in  assailing  or  undermining  error,  has  personal  foes ;  indeed,  ihe 
man  who  does  not  make  even  temporary  enemies,  is  without  ooii- 
rage  to  do  right,  and  must  have  stooped  to  the  adulation  of  the 
meanest  of  men,  that  he  might  not  lose  their  approbation :  he  most 
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bttve  Baorifioed,  when  his  deaiivs  and  conviotions  in  general  haire 
been  opposed  to  it,  all  their  worth  for  the  sake  of  the  raling  paa* 
aion  of  his  soul,  for  the  lore  of  praise  even  when  proceeding  from 
fools.  This  is  crying  Peace  where  there  is  no  peace,  instead  of 
oyereoming  the  opposition  to  the  extension  of  God's  kingdom  in 
the  rebellious  disposition,  which  he  leaves  in  fall  possession  of  a 
heart,  for  which  perchance  he  cherishes  good- will  and  affection. 
It  signifies,  too,  that  if  I  have  a  faulty  friend,  I  dresd  more  the 
loss  of  his  ministrations  to  my  pleasure  than  I  care  for  his  happi- 
neea ;  and  though  I  should  fade  away  from  the  earth  with  sorrow 
if  death  snatched  him  from  my  side,  I  should  only  ex.hibit  the- 
intensity  of  a  selfishness  which  fed  on  his  presence. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  gi^ioK  one's  life  for  his  friend, 
to  save  him  from  pangs  and  pain,  and  throwing  up  the  life  as 
worthless,  because  it  finds  no  object  to  satisfy  its  greed  amongst  the 
sons  of  men.  We  must  really  gi?e  like  for  like,  and  give  not  only 
when  we  receive,  but  wherever  there  is  need ;  so  that  if  a  man 
would  take  away  the  coat,  he  needs  the  cloak  also,  and  we  most 
not  resist  the  evil,  but  overcome  it  with  good.  Men  who  are,  physio- 
ally  speaking,  murderers,  are  the  most  selfish  creatures  on  earth ; 
bat  it  is  not  simply  the  destructive  propensity  being  too  strong, 
which  brings  them  to  strike  at  the  life  of  their  brother,  but 
because  their  good-will,  their  benevolence,  is  too  feeble  to  guide  it. 
"  It  is  not  because  men's  desires  are  strong  that  they  act  ill,  but 
because  their  consciencfs  are  weak."  The  need  is  in  the  con- 
science, and  cbsrity  alone  can  remedy  the  e£fvcr,  fill  up  the  void,  and 
make  a  man  out  of  the  half-demon.  It  may  be  uece^8arv  for  seffi- 
protection  to  exercise  the  restraint  of  energy  on  those  whose 
energy  is  rampant;  but  to  crush  it  out  by  O)  popition  alone  de- 
mands the  exertion  of  a  still  greater  brute  force,  and  icares  the 
man,  or  rather,  tamed  beast,  incapable  of  harm,  but  j*  st  as  impo- 
tent for  good  as  before.  Correction  is  not  in  puiiinhnient,  but  in 
example ;  m  traiuing  the  mind  to  love  good,  not  to  be  nfratd  of  the 
penality  of  doing  wrong.  The  scaffold  and  the  gospel  in  the  f>ame 
land  are,  in  this  conjunction,  the  strongest  evidences  of  a  deep- 
sooted,  not  selt-inlerecit,  but  selfi^hnetis,  which  will  not  interpret 
duty  to  the  degraded  slaves  of  passion,  according  to  the  '*  »elf- 
denial"  (»f  a  soul  striving  after  perteciion,  but  according  to  the 
"  self-asseri ion  "  of  want<^)nneHS,  and  the  prejudiced  injustice  of 
what  society  loves  and  hates.  This  is  the  mural  atmosphere  that 
sustains  the  opinions  of  the  individual  in  his  home,  and  from  which 
his  education  in  it  transfuses  his  life  with  its  taint:  and  he  with- 
holds his  cloak  from  the  de^perate  wretch  who  has  taken  liis  coat, 
atriving  tu  crush  selfishnc'ss  by  selfishness. 

We  fear  the  losa  of  life  more  than  the  loss  of  purity;  wiiereaa 
physical  life  is  but  the  opportunity  lor  spiritu»i]  activity  ;  and  so  we 
slaughter  the  manslayer,  not  because  Ite  has  robbed  somi*  one  of  the 
oapacity  for  attaining  to  goodness— for  we  do  thin  without  com- 
punction to  the  criminal,  out  because  of  our  deficient  humanity. 
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Gofrardice  is  always  more  cniel  than  eoarage,  and,  where  it  ean, 
kills  ontright  anything  that  threatens  or  might  threaten  the  taking 
of  its  property  or  its  life,  instead  of  seeking  to  snbdue  it  to  the 
amenities  of  right  and  tmth.  Not  that  there  is  not  present  in  the 
mind  of  some  persons,  the  feeling  that  in  ridding  society  of  each  a 
one  in  this  capital  manner,  they  are  working  out  the  purification  of 
the  soul  of  mankind ;  because  they  see  in  the  retribution  juatiee. 
and  in  the  example  a  wholesome  lesson  for  all  their  fellows,  whioh 
guards  them  from  the  worst  of  crimes ;  and  they,  because  of  the 
character  of  our  training,  must  be  exempted  from  the  imputation 
of  selfishness  in  this  respect,  but  they  only. 

There  is  yet  in  that  sort  of  intermediate  state  in  friendlinesa, 
beyond  which  men  do  not  frequently  pass  in  their  attraoti<m  to 
others,  much  display  of  motive  both  in  its  continuance  and  its  abro- 
gation, which  when  tested  to  the  bottom  ofttimes  discovers  a  larger 
admixture  of  self-love  than  belongs  to  disinterestedness.  It  shows 
itself  in  many  ways,  which  bear  various  names,  but  which  are  all 
alike  but  forms  of  this  same  great  evil,  and  wear  the  liverj  of 
selfishness. 

^  Where  the  tie  that  knits  man  to  man  is  close,  the  reciprocity  of 
feeling  is  perhaps  chiefly  exhibited  in  the  mutual  interchange  of 
the  stores  of  the  friend's  inner  self;  and  in  a  less  degree  people 
often  like  others  either  because  they  are  good  listeners,  or  contrari- 
wise, because  they  ask  no  revelation  of  hoarded  secrets.  But  to 
talk  that  which  pleases  only  the  speaker,  or  to  extract  pleasure 
from  the  exercise  of  volubility,  when  the  topic  of  discourse  does 
not  indemnify  the  listener  by  the  mental  improvement  for  present 
endured  tedium ;  or  for  the  mouth  to  noise  all  things  abroad, 
whether  they  are  good  for  men  to  know  or  not,  yet  blight  the  little 
sweets  of  a  day,  or  the  fruits  of  long  striven  after  happiness,  in 
those  of  whom  or  against  whom  they  are  said  even  when  utterine 
only  the  bald  truth,  is  really  perpetrating  a  wrong  to  others  and 
ourselves ;  so  very  often  done  with  an  unthinking  want  of  purpose, 
which  arises  from  pre-occupation  with  our  own  pet  desires. 

We  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  bald  truth— that  is,  an  abso- 
lute and  unconditional  assertion  referring  to  matters  in  which 
opinion  is  our  guide  —  is  falsehood,  since  it  has  always  only 
one  side  and  implies  more  than  is  spoken.  It  represents  in  its 
statement  (when  adverse)  the  violation  of  some  such  opinion,  which 
is  powerful  as  a  criterion  of  ris[ht  in  the  minds  of  the  speaker  and 
hearer,  and,  tacitly  decides  that  a  man  who  has  acted  contrary  to 
this  standard,  even  at  some  remote  time,  feels  obnoxiously  towards 
right,  and  since  the  conduct  is  a  fact,  is  worthy  of  reprobation ; 
whereas  the  defamer,  though  convinced  that  he  has  no  malicious 
intention,  deserves  censure  for  deficient  charity.  For,  however 
verbally  correct  he  may  be,  he  is  but  seeking  a  morbid  self-gratifi* 
cation :  he  likes  uttering  his  disliken,  and  tnat  is  the  reason  why 
his  conscience  is  blinded  by  the  sophism  of  truth,  to  approve  of  his 
giving  free  flow  to  the  Meribah  of  his  soul.    This  applies  to  action 
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u  well  as  wordi,  which  are  bnt  synonyms  the  one  of  the  other, 
and  to  the  conyerse  relation  of  men— to  reticenoe ;  for  there  is  the 
■ame  principle  at  bottom,  when  a  man  will  not  open  his  heart  for 
the  ffain  of  others,  nor  to  release  them  from  the  agony  of  doubts 
aa  wiien  he  will  not  curb  his  babblings  to  spare  others  a  pang. 

Another  ingredient,  perhaps  the  most  palpable,  which  ofttimes 
intensifies  or  subdues^  these  immoderate  exhibitions  of  talkatire- 
ness,  or  secretiyeness,  is  the  lore  of  approbation.  It  sometimes  in- 
dnoes  a  display  of  assiduity  in  ministrations  ostensibly  for  the 
happiness  of  their  object,  whilst  the  soul  of  him  who  seryes  is 
really  engrossed  with  the  idea  of  earning  laurels  for  open-hearted- 
neas  and  profusion.  If  a  man  is  offended,  and  becomes  simply 
indifferent  to  thus  showing  his  friendliness,  or  being  more  yinoio- 
tiye,  grows  rancorous  when  bo  wins  no  praise,  self  is  before  others 
in  his  purpose,  whateyer  his  profession  be ;  and  it  is  like  the  case 
of  him  who,  through  fear  of  losing  men's  good  opinion,  or  of 
mcurring  blame,  or  of  being  subjected  to  rioicule,  refrains  from 
needful  action  ;^  indeed,  wheneyer  it  quells  rather  than  directs  the 
other  sensibilities,  the  love  of  men's  esteem  infringes  the  law  of 
40ye  and  enters  the  seryice  of  selfishness.  It  is  legitimate  only 
when  sought  for  such  qualities  and  actions  as  are  aids  to  the 
furtherance  of  troth ;  not  that  men  who  haye  no  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  cannot  seek  it  rightly,  or  that  those  who 
haye  must  with  each  action  haye  this  notion  before  their  mentid 
yision ;  but  *'  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  month 
speaketh,"  and  the  heart  that  is  a  law  unto  itself,  of  itself  seeks 
such  a  course  as  would,  .if  compared  with  the  law  of  the  com- 
mandments, coincide  with  it. 

Dignity,  self-respect,  is  another  keeper  of  human  hearts,  whose 
true  office  is  to  make  charity  mngnanimous ;  to  elevate  the  yiew 
bejrond  the  mean  and  sordid  impulses  of  the  subordinate  faculties* 
which  when  unrestrained  lower  numanity  to  brutishness ;  to  teach 
us  to  see  in  humanity  a  higher  and  nobler  destiny  than  enslaye- 
ment  to  cirrumstance.  But  when  it  grasps  at  a  throne  aboye 
humankind,  leading  one  man  in  his  ambition  to  ask  of  his  fellows 
homage  beyond  what  he  asks  for  God,  oyer-estimating  the  steward- 
ship to  which  he  has  been  called,  whether  it  be  the  headship  of  a 
nation  or  only  a  position  in  a  class  or  family,  it  renders  him 
foolishly  eager  for  all  the  little  tokens  of  respect  from  those  who 
oome  in  contact  with  him,  until  he  forgets  all  about  humanity  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  importance  of  this  man— himself.  But 
if  a  man  either  acts  thus,  or  standi  aloof  from  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  his  kind,  amongst  the  meanest  and  most  degraded^ 
because  he  thinks  it  would  lower  him  to  perform  such  menial 
offices,  his  dignity  has  grown  into  egotism,  and  he  seeks  his  happi- 
ness in  pandering  to  a  pride  which  inRcribes  selfishness*  on  nia 
front.  It  is  the  same  when  his  friendly  feeling  is  quenched  by 
offence  offered  to  this  lofty  assumption  of  right;  but,  indeei,  so 
contradictory  is  the  action  of  faculties  when  they  become  aelBah, 
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dUt  fMride  not  unfreqnently  atttee  itielf  with  destrudti^eiMMB,  aaid 
ibitead  of  eleratinff  nim  abore  it,  movei  him  to  mimie  t1i0  bliMd- 
thhvi^  flrael^  of  the  moat  untamable  beasts  of  prey.    PeirvcrMt 
df  use  ia  a  statement  of  seHishness.    Forgetfolnets  will  aottetfaBii 
irritate  pride  as  well  as  wilfulness,  and  the  proud  man,  tboun^h  mtoog 
in  heart,  is  not  seldom  ris^bt  in  jadfrment  when  condemning  it.  Bar 
this  letting  of  things  which  contrioute  to  the  happiness  of  lliOav 
to  whom  we  should  be  linked  by  affection,  be  covered  from  eon* 
templation  by  other  objects  when  the  attention  should  be  fixed  on 
them,  is  a  sign  that  these  other  objects,  which  shut  those  out,  fiad 
most  favour  with  the  desires ;  hence,  if  they  are  not  direotly  or 
indireotly  equally  important  to  the  happiness  of  the  persona  f<» 
whom  those  first  kina  offices  were  intended,  or  minister  to  sofiM 
"nlio  have  a  greater  need,  th<>n  forgetfulness  becomes  ertdence  of 
self-absorption,  which  is  selfishness,  since  it  grasps  at  partievito 
prizes,  and  thereby  excludes  others  just  aa  fair  from  the  favour  of 
tlid  soul. 

These  are  some  of  the  modes  in  which  men  give  expreamoii  to 
tlie  promptings  of  erratic  desires  in  their  endeavour  after  happineaa ; 
T  hich,  when  placed  side  by  §ide,  all  alike  disclose  the  same  eAjTy 
f'i  selfishness  impressed  upon  them,  in  that,  when  reduced  to  tlMir 
fimdamealal  character,  they  are  of  the  same  kind,  althougk 
engraved  with  divers  mottoes  and  cunnmg  devices,  and  called  ^ 
different  names,  which  ffometinie^,  ay,  often,  blind  the  poaaewor  to 
ibeir  quality,  and  conceal  their  relationship  from  him. 

And  the  reason  why  men  spend  this  coin  instead  of  true  mefealt 
ve  have  edeavoored  to  show,  lies  in  their  greed  after  to-<hy'e 
gooda,  and  their  inability  or  aversion  to  saving  No  to  the  dt*niandt 
of  the  appetite,  whi<*h  every^  uncontrolled  faculty  puta  f«/rih  in 
seeking  enjoyment;  in  shirkms^  the  pain  of  such  contradift'on,  and 
choosing  rather  to  strive  for  the  fading  dresa.  that  is  ever  pasatng 
away,  than  after  the  reward  of  perfection,  **  the  power  of  an  end- 
lees  life."  fiut  the  end  1  If  men  prefer  giving  the  life  for  the 
member,  rather  than  yielding  up  the  member  for  the  life,  wnA 
persist  in  their  prefer'nce,  they  not  only  eventually  defeat  tluMK 
aelves,  but  paralyze  the    capacity   of  the   man  for   enjoyntoal 


evermore. 


**  L^€  is  the  energy  of  loM, 
IMiiae  or  hamsn,  ezeroiaed  in  pHin, 
In  strfe,  and  fribulatifnif  and  ordained, 
If  aoupproveH  end  aanetifiati,  tu  paaa 
Through  shades  and  sakst  ra»t  to  eodleas  joy  I  ** 


aar 
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BeprntU.'  Jofm  SeUen.    TabU  Talk.    1680.    BMtd 
bf  EowAEO  Abbbb.    London :  A.  Momy  «nd  8q». 

Wb  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  tbie  little  Totame,  betk-MiOMeof » 
■eiies  which  we  admire,  and  a)»o  for  ite  own  merits.  As  one  •f  aeeriesy 
it  is  a  praiseworthy  attempt  by  Mr.  Arbor  to  fsLeilttate  aeloaev  ae- 

anaintanoe  on  the  part  of  students  of  Englidi  litenttiive  wilhiOMeo/ 
lose  older  Engtisn  writers,  the  names  of  whose  woriu  bsi?«  besfrae 
common  on  the  tongae  rather  than  their  contents  traesntedi-  isiv4bB 
heart  and  familiar  as  household  words.  Already  the  aeriea  has  ibp 
eluded  some  valuable  reprints  of  the  sixtemth  and  sev«Btei 
turies,  and  more  sre  in  store.  For  the  smaU  ouUay  of 
or  a  sIiilliDfl;  per  month  our  libraries  may  be  enrtehed  with  as~ 
fully  edited  and  in  reality  a  more  valuable  series  of  repnnta  thsA 
it  furnished  for  the  higher  subscriptions  to  many  of  the  Jeamed  so- 
cieties. This  is  an  inraluable  boon,  as  it  enables  the  student,  to 
note  the  tidal  marks  of  ids  liinguage,  and  to  famiJiariae  himself  with 
the  idioms  and  pectiltari  lies  of  each  suoei>ssire  age.  We  need  Insdly 
speak  of  the  aavantagcs  of  such  a  famihahty,  not  only  oa  the  nasi 
of  those  who  aspire  to  impress  the  thought  of  their  any  or  le  lead 
as  writers  and  teachers  in  this  branch  of  p<^ite  learning,  but  em^ 
to  those  who  desirs  only  an  intenser  enjoyment  of  writevsW  later 
day.  To  the  student  of  olden  literature  and  dialects,  expresaions 
ofien  very  commonplace  have  a  far  deeper  meaning  than  they  eoa- 
Tey  to  ordinary  readers. 

out  greater  than  any  outside  claim  in  the  intrinsic  merit  of  this 
Tolnme.  It  is  the  garnered  store  of  the  crumbs  that  ^,ao  ta 
fpeaky  from  the  intellectual  table  of  a  richly  furnished  aund — a 
mind  stored  with  deep  and  Tsried  learning,  well  balanced  and 
trained  by  experience  and  obserration.  The  present  generattCA. 
has  almoMt  forgotten  the  name  of  John  Selden.  Amidst  tke^ala^y 
of  great  men  that  crept  from  under  the  cloud  of  granny  m  the 
times  of  the  Stunr  s,  the  quiet,  unpretending  jurist  wtio  liredMstlie 
uppermost  story  in  Paper  Buildings  (Inner  Temple)  has  been  lost 
iignt  of  in  the  brillianov  of  the  best  thut  surrounded  him.  PerlMfi 
it  IS  that  we  are  t«)o  iiiu<  h  lont  in  an  admiration  of  action  (of  whiah 
the  period  certainly  tiiminhes  no  stint)  to  notice  the  subtler  poweiv 
the  man  of  i bought ;  there  are  i*o  many  icreat  warriors  intbefiakU 
so  many  glorioun  stmesinen  in  the  nenate,  that  we  have  not  tim^io . 
teak  the  schoUr  in  his  closet  Or  perhsps  it  may  be  beoanaa  •» 
g^tsai  pen  has  paid  tribute  to  his  worth ;  to  no  Carlyle  has  he  bestt 
a  Cromwell,  to  no  Macsulay  a  Milton  or  a  Hampden,  to  no  Fosts» 
aa XMot^^andyet  6roliiia«  a  contemporary,  styled  him  "iAm^fiatf 
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of  the  English  nation."    Tnilv'  he  wm  no  small  light  in  the  at- 
sembl  J  of  which  be  waa  a  memoer. 

In  his  youth  he  Towed  himself  to  liberty  in  all  his  pursuits,  and 
adopted  for  his  motto  ircpi  xavr^c  t^v  iXcvOiplay  (above  ereiythin^ 
libert;|r)t  which  he  inscribed  on  most  of  his  books  and  manuscripts, 
and  his  after  life  was  attuned  to  the  same  aspiration.    Onoe  only- 
do  we  find  him  recreant  to  his  liege,  when,  like  the  Florentine 
philosopher,  he  bent  hii  mind  in  submission  to  power,  and  confessed 
Defore  the  High  Commission  Court  his  error  in  publishing  hia 
"  History  of  Tithes."    Bat  the  true  man  deserted  nim  bat  for  a 
moment,  and  the  '*  It  moves  for  all  that "  of  Galileo  was  not  moro 
contemptuous  than  Selden's  repudiation  of  his  act.    It  was  chiefly 
as  an  aathority  on  all  inatters  respecting  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  Parliament  that  he  exercised  an  influence  in  the  countrv.    When 
a  question  of  prerogative  arose  he  was  consulted  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  his  opinion  was  always  the  basis  of  the  confident 
perseverance  of  the  popalar  party  in  maintaining  any  endangered 
privilege.    He  drafted  the  remonstrance  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  18th  December,  I62I,  when  the  King  had  declared 
their  privileges  were  "rather  a  toleration  than  an  inheritance;" 
he  assisted  in  drawing  up  the  articles  of  impeachment  agaiost  the 
obnoxious  Buckingham ;  he  demonstrated  to  the  House  the  inability 
of  the  King  to  impose  loans  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative  ;  he  was 
active  in  preparing  and  establishing  the  petition  of  rights  in  1 628,  and 
he  was  in  his  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  sitting  of  the  Long 
Parliament.    In  1(^39  the  King  made  overtures  of  the  Great  Seal  to 
him ;  in  1646  Parliament  voted  him  £6,000  for  what  he  had  suffered  in 
^e  cause :  but  he  steadily  refused  both,  for  *'  his  mind  was  as  great 
as  his  learning,  full  of  generosity,  and  harbouring  nothing  that 
seemed  base."    He  did  not  sympathize  with  the  extreme  views  of 
mtaij  of  his  associates,  snd  he  was  pained  to  see  the  conflict  which 
was  inevitable.    After  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  he  ap- 
peared  seldom  in  Parliament,  and  took  ver;f  little  interest  in  pou- 
cal  affairs,  but  this  was  mainly  owing  to  ill-health.    In  1651  he 
died. 

The  works  published  by  Selden  during  his  lifetime  are  not  of 
si^fficient  general  interest  to  keep  his  name  alive  with  the  public. 
His  first  task,  written  at  twenty-two,  was  a  work  on  early  history 
and  antiquities.  He  is  best  known  now  as  the  author  of  the 
"  History  of  Tithes"  and  his  "  Mare  Clausum,"  both  legal  works  of 
reference.  Bat  the  present  little  volume  is  one  that  might  fairly 
aspire  to  keep  his  memory  green,  although  it  is  a  pcsthumous  work, 
and  one  which  he  unwittingly  wrote  in  the  memory  of  a  friend,  to 
be  thence  reproduced  long  after  his  death.  It  shows  us  the  ebatty 
friend  conversing  with  coogfuial  spirits  on  topics  of  common  inte- 
rest. He  has  crept  out  from  his  black-letter  books,  and  they  have 
left  no  trace  upon  him  except  richer  resources  of  illustration,  lliij  ' 
table-talk  is,  as  the  editor  »ays  in  the  introduction,  '*  the  sponta- 
neous incidental  outpourings  of  an  overflowing  mind."    There  are 
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many  pithy  sayings  on  the  subjects  which  were  often  uppermost  in 
his  mind— the^W  dwinum  in  its  various  shapes  ;  but  his  views  on 
boohs,  philosophy,  truth,  reason,  &c.,  will  be  most  interesting  to 
our  readers.  Writers  in  the  present  day,  even  British  Contro' 
vernalistSf  would  do  well  to  take  heed  to  his  warning: —    ' 

"  In  aniwering  a  book,  'tit  best  to  be  short ;  otherwise  he  that  I  write 
against  will  suspect  I  intend  to  weary  him,  not  to  satisfy  him.  Besides,  in 
being  long  I  shall  give  my  adyersaiy  a  hoge  advantage,  somewhere  or  other 
he  wiU  piok  a  hole.*' 

We  are  afraid  there  is  a  deep  truth  in  these  words  :— 
**  In  givinff  reasons  men  eommonfy  do  with  us  as  the  woman  does  with 
her  child  j  when  she  goes  to  market  about  her  business  she  telle  it  she  goes 
to  buy  it  a  cake  or  some  plnms.    They  give  ns  such  reasons  as  they  think 
we  shall  be  catched  withal,  bat  nerer  let  us  know  the  truth." 

Here  is  a  sample  of  his  love  of  liberty  of  thought : — 

"  'Tis  a  rain  thing  to  talk  of  an  heretiok,  for  a  man  in  his  heart  can  think 
no  otherwise  than  he  does  think." 

Again,-*- 

*'The  Aristotelians  say  all  truth  is  contained  in  Aristotle  in  one  place  or 
another.  Ghdileo  makes  Simplioius  say  so,  but  shows  the  absurdity  of  that 
speech  by  answering,  all  truth  is  contained  in  a  lesser  compass;  tis.,  in  the 
Alphabet.  Aristotto  is  not  blamed  for  mistaking  sometimes,  but  Aristote- 
lians for  maintaining  those  mistakes.  They  should  acknowledge  the  good 
they  haye  in  him,  and  leaye  him  when  he  is  in  the  wrons." 

•*  Beligion  is  like  the  fashion,  one  man  wears  his  doublet  slashed,  another 
lac'd,  another  plain ;  but  every  man  has  a  doublet ;  so  erery  man  has  his 
religion.    We  differ  about  trimming.** 

There  is  a  vein  of  quiet  humour  running  through  his-  sayings ; 
witness  the  following  ir^ 

"  In  buying  books  or  other  commodities  'tis  not  always  the  best  way  to 
bid  half  so  much  as  the  seller  asks :  witness  the  country  feUow  that  went  to 
buy  two  groat  shillings,  they  askt  him  three  shillings,  and  he  bid  them 
sighteen  pence." 

'*Why  have  we  none  possest  with  devils  in  England  P  The  old  answer 
is,  the  Protestants  the  ae?il  hath  already,  and  the  Papists  are  so  holy  he 
dares  not  meddle  with  them." 

"In  a  troubled  state  save  as  much  for  your  own  as  you  can.  A  dog  had 
been  at  market  to  buy  a  shoulder  of  mutton ;  coming  home  he  met  two 
dogs  by  the  way  that  qnarrell*d  with  him ;  he  laid  down  his  shoulder  of 
mutton  and  fdl  to  fighting  with  one  of  them ;  in  the  meantime  the  otiier 
dog  fell  to  eating  his  mutton.  He  seeing  that  left  the  dog  he  was  fighting 
with  and  fell  upon  him  that  was  eating ;  then  the  other  dog  fbll  to  eat. 
When  he  peroeiyed  there  was  no  remedy,  but  which  of  them  soever  he  foufcht 
withal,  his  mutton  was  in  danger,  he  thought  he  would  have  as  much  of  it 
as  he  ooidd,  and  thereupon  gaye  over  fightmg  and  fell  to  eating.'* 

One  or  two  more  extracts,  and  we  conclude. 

*'  Bay  what  you  will  against  tradition,  we  know  the  signification  of 
words  by  nothing  but  by  tradition.  You  will  say  the  Scripture  was  writ- 
ten by  toe  Holy  Spirit,  but  do  you  understand  that  language  .'twae  writ  ifk 
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Ht    'JF«.   'TImb  for  «imq)le  lakt  tiMM  wovdig-^»  ynaayio  «ra# 

H*«  ^  |mi-kB«v  ihoie  words  eignifie  Ja^iA^^^iwiy  «acM«  Wotd^  bol 

fcy  liirti—»>>eoMW  •omabody  Um  told  yoa?" 

'*  'Xis.-«  wvMiy  way  to  pn^portia&  other  men's  pleasure  to  oorselfcs  $  His 
like-a«bild'«  using  a  little  bird  (O  poor  bird,  thou  shalt  sleep  with  me),  so 
lapa  it  in  his  bosome  end  stifles  it  with  his  hot  breath.  The  bod  had  rather 
be  in  fehaeold  air :  and  yet  too  'tis  the  most  plessing  flattery  to  like  vtet 
other  men  like." 

"When  men  comfort  themselres  with  philosophy,  tie  not  beeansa  MMy 
have  got  two  or  three  sentenees,  but  beoaoea  they  haTo  digested  tboM  sen- 
tenoes  and  made  them  their  own." 

"  Wo  haive  no  fortmia4dlBn  and  wise  nan  whan  nobody  owes  fisr  thanB." 

^*Tis  not  seasonable  to  eall  a  man  traitor  that  haaaaannyat  hiahnali 
One  with  an  army  ie  a  gattaat  man." 

"  We  cannot  teR  what  as  a  judgment  of  Qod,  *tis  preenmplioii  to  take 
H|n»  ua  (to  know.  .  .  .  Commonly  we  say  a  judgment  lalla  upon  s 
man  lor  something  in  them  we  cannot  abide." 

Our  eztnu3ta  hare  loaroely  done  juatioe  to  the  nmsa ;  hxA  it  is 
io.dafto«lfc*  taak  aeleeting  mm  such  yariety,  and  we  can  on^bopa 
to  hijro>  >ttfmulated  interest,  and  we  point  to  tiie  iomaUan.  m 
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Taosv  who  feel  and  know  what 
ia  wailed  are  those  best  able  to  en- 
tece  .^tba  «scct  of  Isgislation  re- 
quired, and  to  defeat  that  which 
WHS  Jigaanat  the  tntereeta  of  the 
aovaioaid^.  Hence  I  reckon  that 
it  mvM,  ba  ad? isabla  to  introduce 
into  the  Hooas  of 
J.M. 
•all  elssiss  hare  had 
cEuept  clergy  and 
Ought  we  not  in 
justice  AiMlie  both  of  these  a  trial, 
and  see  ifrntj  could  poesibW  Imis- 
late  in  «  wane  laanner  for  the  best 
itttsrssls^r  the  conntty  than  thoae 
whsr'haee^bad  it  alt  their  own  way  P 
Am  I  bsUeve  thinas  eould  not  he 
done  than  they  haye  been,  I 
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am  sure  it  would  he  an  adfaatags 
to  infuse  new  blood  and  ireah 
into  Parliament.*-^.  A. 

When  we  look  upon  the 
of  sneoess,  and  see  how  many  of  €»ar 
beet  men  have  risen  from  tha  ranks, 
we  cannot  but  see  a  good  reason  for 
opening  the  fleld  to  men  of  en«gy 
and  intelUgenoe  belonging  to  the 
workin|;chiesea.  Thqy  woJd  hasnly 
scrutinise  the  flnandal  bearing  oif 
the  taxee,  watch  the  ineidaaee  of 
bills  relating  to  pnqperty,  IdoIl  after 
the  proper  settMment  of  the  rela- 
tions of  capital  and  labour,  saastat 
and  serrant,  and  prevent  the  young 

Ssitiewien  of  the 
ppiag  thsir  flngm 
thij«ejmd  t^dali 
aury  boaes.    SChsf  vonld  ankels- 
gislation  real,  not  a  eham.— B.  O. 


yes 


tvMxmtu., 
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Looidiig  ftt  the  ignonnco  latelj 
«liown  by  Ic^uUton  on  the  qaet- 
tkma  most  important  to  the  work- 
ing oUeeet,  I  am  deoidedlj  of 
opinion  that  thej  thonld  have  a 
finr  reprMentatiret  from  their  own 
«laif,  and  poaaeesing  the  neoeaiarj 
ability  and  character  in  Parliament 
to  Kpreeent  their  interesti.  I  do 
aot,  howerer,  think  that  erery  trade 
•honld  hare  its  especial  repreienta- 
tife^  for  thie  wonld  be  rnipraoti- 
oablt  I  bat  looking  at  the  rM»t  im- 
poKance  of  the  working  olafa 
•lament  in  this  country,  I  think  it 
ahoold  have  a  man  to  represent  it 
th<voaghl7  conTersant  with  all  its 
wants.  Eren  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
eel(  when  put  to  the  tost,  was 
fbtmd  to  be  Ignorant  of  the  Amda- 
mental  laws  of  the  most  important 
tndes  nnions  which  he  was  eon- 
demning.  Am  an  instance  in  faToor 
of  the  aAnnatiTe  side,  I  do  not 
think  that  in  a  place  like  SheiReld 
— ^where  there  is  an  immense  pre- 
ponderance of  working  men — the 
opentiTes  would  be  doing  an  in- 
Justioe  to  the  other  electors  br 
electing  such  an  intellieent  and 
oonoiliatiTe  man  as  Mr.  Mundella, 
of  Nottingham,  to  represent  their 
itttesests  in  Parliament.  He  in- 
rarjablj  looks  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  working  mm,  being  always 
opposed  to  struLCB  when  the  matters 
in  dispute  can  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration. By  his  general  inteugenoe 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
grsat  social  and  political  questiona 
moet  aflboting  the  working  daseee, 
he  would  command  the  respect  of 
eren  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
a  few  such  men  (I  admit  the 
number  ahould  be  rery  limited) 
were  rstnmed  to  Parliament,  legis- 
lation beneficial  to  labour,  and  not 
unfair  to  the  employer,  would 
foUow^and  many  questions  which 
now  agitata  workmen,  and  prodnoe 
the  Ming  that  they  are  being  un« 
(aiily  dealt  with  by  the  Lsgislatnre, 


wonld  be  set  at  ntt.-^.  Llqyd 
Btahs. 

Most  undottbteAy  they  ovghk 
Many  of  the  working  men  am  moi» 
intelligent  and  poesess  more  com- 
mon sense  than  some  of  thoee  who 
belong  to  the  higher  classes.  Work- 
ing men  have  a  way  of  their  own 
in  giriuff  expression  to  their  Tiew*. 
I  should  be  glad  if  some  of  them, 
therefore,  found  their  way  to  the 
new  Parliament  England  Will  be 
none  the  worse,  but  I  beliere  all  the 
better.— B.  D.  Sobjivt,  BrUM. 

€9a«e  L^gislatum,  agatnit  whiek 
working  men  complain,  ought 
not  to  be  patrontaed  Vf  them* 
selres.  If  you  mi^e  a  working  man 
a  ligiilator  to-day,  on  that  feiy 
day  you  destroy  the  quaMoation 
for  the  possession  of  wfiioh  he 
was  elected.  A  wording  man 
would  be  unlikely  to  ftel  himself 
comfortable  in  a  nonse  where  erea 
Mill  and  Fawoett  find  it  difficult  to 
get  speaking  in  without  sneere  and 
ohafl;  Working  men  would  be 
sadly  exposed  to  temptatione»  to 
whidi  other  men  would  not  be  to 
the  same  extent,  to  accept,  say  pe^> 
manent  office  in  some  odd  quarter 
which  would  ahdre  him;  or  to 
yield  to  the  blandishments  of  the 
ciTiUties,  Ac,  of  the  artfiil  dodgere 
of  party.  Working  men  could  not 
rspreeent  any  entire  constituency, 
nor  could  they  hold  the  poeition  m 
Hie  which  they  would  be  vaquired 
to  do  eten  though  they  wen  paid 
members,  which  if  they  were  would 
destroy  their  independence.  A 
working  man  reprssentatire  wonld 
be  a  delegata  to  not  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Oommons,  and  would 
hare  iJl  the  odium  of  a  jpaid  advo- 
cate cast  on  him  in  the  Housek 
Let  working  men  rise  above  such 
low  views,  and  give  their  votes  and 
oooBtanaaoe  to  men  of  principle^ 
who  know  alike  political  nghta  and 


daiieB,  and  honestly  uphold  and 
eUim  both— good  tme  meD,  who 
pOMeas  the  confidence  alike  of 
thinken  and  workers,  and  who  hare 
the  place  and  influence  as  well  as  the 
dhaneter  of  gentlemen. — L.  H. 

Working  men  ought  not  to  be 
sent  to  Parliament,  because  it 
would  put  them  in  a  false  position. 
The  moment  of  their  election  would 
be  the  moment  when  they  would 
cease  to  be  working  men,  and  when 
they  wocdd  be  pohtioal  speculators. 
Kothing  could  be  worse  for  any 
working  man  himself,  nothing  worse 
for  any  constituency,  than  to  send  a 
working  man  as  a  working  man  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  would 
be  exposed  to  many  temptations, 
and  they  would  show  that  they  de- 
aired  to  perpetuate  the  Tory  eril 
parliamentary  reform  is  giTen  to  pre- 
Tent — class  legislation. — B.  C.  H. 

Many  wornng  men  are  intelli- 
gent politieiaos,and  can  make  good 
speeches,  but  few  working  men  are 
carefully  trained  to  estimate  eri- 
dence  and  to  obserre  the  incidence 
of  oontsnding  eridenoe;  fewer  still 
are  practised  in  the  cunning  of 
foreninc  doquenoe,  and  in  the  de- 
tection of  all  the  sophistry  which 
adYOcates  employ.  Few  of  them 
hare  the  power  of  looking  clearly 
at  all  sides  of  a  question,  and  so  of 
forming  impartial  conclusions  about 
them;  and  for  these  reasons  few 
working  men  are  qualified  for  beinc 
atattemen.  Nor  eren  if  they  had 
these  qualifications  would  it  be  ad- 
▼isable  to  send  them  to  the  l^gis- 
latiTc  halls  of  this  country,  for 
there  they  would  be  treated  with 
contempt.  bT  the  landowners  and 
the  manuncturing  dass,  and 
.they  would  either  reauire  to  im- 
pede public  business  by  izreleTant 


diicnsiions,  or  sink  into 
ciphers  if  they  did  not 
to  the  temptations  GoTemments 
wield  for  gaining  Totes.  Not  yet 
are  working  men  qualified  fiw  At- 
liament. — ^W.  H. 

No  worse  proposal  on  behalf  of 
working  men  thraiselTes  could  hare 
been  xnade  than  to  send  working 
men  candidates  to  the  hnstinga, 
and  to  endeaTOur  to  get  them  into 
the  Parliament.  It  would  be  •  aad 
day  for  a  workine  man  when,  leaT- 
ing  his  natural  jHace  in  society,  he 
aspired  to  be  made  a  member  of 
the  CSommons  while  he  still  re- 
mained a  working  man.  He  haa  a 
far  better  sphere  in  his  own  circle 
for  moTing  men  than  he  ooold 
have  in  St.  Stephen's,  where  he 
would  be  out  of  place  and  harmony 
with  the  whole  place  and  company. 
We  want  as  law-makers  men  of 
thought,  culture,  leisure,  wide  ob- 
serration,  and  independence.  We 
do  not  want  demagogues  or  men  of 
straw. — Q-.  N. 

Legislation  is  the  highest  task 
in  cinl  life.  It  is  the  safieguard 
of  society  and  of  happiness.  We 
hare  hitherto  very  foolishly  be- 
licTcd  that  any  sort  of  feUow  wooM 
do  for  tlie  House  of  Commons. 
But  we  must  alter  this.  We  most 
resard  legislation  as  a  great  and 
h<My  duty,  and  endeaTour  to  find 
men  who  comprehend  the  import- 
anoe  of  just,  intelligent,  and  moral 
principles  of  legislation.  We  must 
seek  the  best  men.  At  present  the 
best  men  cannot  be  had  among 
working  men ;  for  if  they  were  the 
best,  they  could  not  remain  wooing 
men,  but  would  hare  risen.  On 
this  account  I  think  working  men 
nnsuitable  for  Isgislators. — ^▲•B.M. 


•OVB  OOtlBeiATB  OOUSSX. 


Milton's  MnroB  Foncs. 
Il  Fsvsxbobo. 

Or  iphat  (though  rare)  of  later  age  101 

JEnnobled  hath  the  buekined  stage,  (86) 

Bat,  O  «a(i  Virgin,  that  thy  power 

Might  rawe  Mussua  (37)  from  his  bower  I 

Or  bid  the  «of(2  of  Orpheus  (38)  sing  106 

Such  noiee,  as  warbUa  to  the  string. 

Drew  iron  tears  down  Plato's  (38)  ekeek, 

And  made  Hell  grafU  what  lo^e  did  seek  ! 

Or  ea^;  up  him  that  left  half  told  (39) 

The  siory  of  Cambnscan  5o^,  110 


Helps  to  paraphrasing. 

Line  101.  Any  thing  that ;  aeldom ; 
modem  times. 

102.  Glorified ;  Tragic  drama. 

103.  Downcast  maiden;  height. 

104.  Gould  recal ;  Elysian  abode. 

105.  Compel;  spirit. 


106.  Delicioae  sonnds ;  accompanied 
bj  the  harp. 

107.  Brought ;  countenance. 

108.  Caus^  ;  to  yield ;  long  for. 

109.  Reanimate ;  unfinished. 

110.  Tale ;  braTC. 


(86)  The  word  "  ennobled  "  must  point  ohieflj  to  him  who  monumenta 
himself  in  the  spirit  of  his  readers,  and— 

'*  So  sepulchred,  in  such  pomp  doth  Ue, 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die." 

Thouffh  besides  the  works  which  Shakspere  prepared  for  "  the  buskined 
stage,  there  is  eridence  in  Milton's  works  that  Iub  had  read  Jonson,  Ifas- 
sinfler,  Ford,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  &e. 

^7)  MusfBus  is  generally  represented  as  being  the  son  of  Orphens  % 
Yirgil  ranks  him  high  among  the  poets.  He  is  said  to  haye  sung  the  war 
of  the  Titans,  and  to  have  composed  hymns.  No  authentic  relics  of  his 
genius  are  left  to  us,  and  hence,  as  he  was  a  religious  and  philosophic  poet, 
this  sigh-like  aspiration. 

(38)  See  notes  on  Orpheus  and  Pluto,  in  British  Controversialist^ 
June,  1868,  pp.  464-6. 

(39)  Chameer,  in  his  unfinished  "The  Souire's  Tale.'*  «*But  why," 
Leigh  Hunt  asks,  *'  did  Milton  turn  GtobusMU,  that  is,  Cambns,  the  Khan 
into  Oambtiscan.  The  accent  in  Chaucer  is  nerer  thrown  on  the  middle 
syllable.**  What  became  of  Cambusoan's  sons,  Camballo  and  Algarsif,  and 
who  mined  his  daughter,  Canaoe,  in  marriage.**  Ghaucer  says,  **aftere 
well  I  speke,**  and  the  tale  is  incomplete.  Spenser  essays  to  finish  it, 
*<  Fury  Queen/' book  ir. 


■ft  ^omm  €OLLwmuxm  «aOj 

Of  Camball,  and  of  Alganife* 

And  who  had  Canace  to  wife. 

That  owned  the  yirtuoos  ring  and  f^laaa ; 

And  of  the  wondrous  hone  of  bnae. 

On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride ;  116 

And  if  anght  else  grtat  hard$  (40)  6etub 

In  tage  and  9o9emn  tmrnet  have  aongi 

Of  tnmeyi,  and  of  trophies  hung. 

Of  foretis,  and  enehantmenit  drear,  (41) 

Where  more  ie  meaaU  than  meett  ike  ear,  1^ 

TkuM,  Night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  eorteft 

Till  civil-iuited  morn  (42)  appear ; 

Not  tricked  and  froancea  (43)  ae  she  was  isofi^ 

With  the  Attic  boy  (44)  to  hunt, 

116.  Besides  I  m^hl^  posts ;  ofthsr> 

wise. 

117.  Wise ;  ststel^  rhymes. 

119.  Wood  I  msgio  fiearfuL 

120.  Intended ;  is  expressed. 


121.  In  this  «Mnnsrt  oonrse. 
182.  Beeomio^y  drasssd ;  is 
128.  Whsn  I  aocoslonBsd. 
184.  Bi^efD  in  the  ohese. 


(40)  The  great  herds  here  mesnt.are  AriostOi  author  of  ^Orisndo 
Furioso,"  (he  epio  of  Knight  Brrsntiyi  Tssso,  in  whose  ^  JeraMlem 
Delifered,*'  the  enehsnted  forest  forms  a  msin  element,  end  Spensei^s 
marrellous  Qttssn«  so  fertile  in  soobantinents  of  sll  lortii  eo  ennnii^y 
sUegorised,  that  in  every  psissge  of  ik^  more  even  than  in  the  preoedmg 
poems,  '*  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear."  Here  it  seems  proper  to  note 
tiie  distinction  between  rapt,  t.  s.,  carried  away,  exalted,  entruieed,  toA 
wiMit,  t. «.,  folded  np^  emroUsd,  enveloped,  sstf-eontained.  Bsft  is  only 
Qssd  in  the  participle  form  but  wrap  is  a  complete  tctIk 

(41)  **  It  is,"  as  Thomas  Keightley  has  obserred,  <*  rather  remarkable 
that "  [in  a  Puritan  writer  like  MUton,  we  aie  left  to  think]  <<  the  Scrip- 
turee  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  studies  of  the  serious  man.**  Was  tins 
hscauss  he  intended  to  complete  a  Trilegy  by  adding  a  poem  on  the  TU^ 
Han  P-'^or  bsoanse  the  theme  was  too  sacrsd  to  be  ventured  on  in  such  a 
measure  P  or  does  it  rather  imply  that  the  whole  man  is  suffused  with 
giaee,  and  that  in  this  poem  thsrefore  "  mors  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear?" 

(48)  Marm  is  here  ueed  as  a  personiflcation,  and  is  equal  to  Xos  or 
Aurora,  whom  the  poets  feign  to  hsve  been  in  love  with  Gephalus. 

(48)  IWelMd,  from  Gr.  TVte&ss,  hairs,  and  hence  trim,  aoomed,  disseed, 
•o  as  to  captivate,  from  which  sense  the  more  deaenerate  meaning  dlesfief 
.eooMs  I  Vfounoed  (fvom  Spanish  /hiscJr,  to  plait  or  gather  into  foUbd 
frissled,  curled,  having  the  hair  plaited  or  twisted  aSout  the  foirrfUMl 
(Isitin/lnsiit,  the  hiow). 

(44)  Tke  AUic  hep  is  Gephalus,  son  of  Beion  and  Biomede^  end  hns- 
band  of  Proene  er  Proonis  (Ovid*s  *'  Met.,**  b.  vii.),  who  was  iselons  eTSai, 
and  wliimafte^  foil  a  victim  to  her  jealousy*  for  ons  day,  while  havina  es9- 
easled  hsvssif  bshind  a  bush,  she  was  watching  her  hnsbend,  Obphslai^ 
imemg  thai  the  rustling  she  made  was  caused  by  eome  Tirsst  nf  the  shwa 
discharged  an  arrow,  her  own  gift,  which  struck  her  to  the  heart. 


OOB  COIXIOUTI  OOVSIS. 

Bat  h^rekrfl  in  %  comely  cload« 

Or  ushered  with  a  ekower  etiH, 

When  the  guet  h«ih  blown  kisjai. 

Ending  on  the  rustling  leaves. 

With  minute  drops  from  off  the  eavee. 

And,  when  the  «nn  begins  iojling 

WiMjlarimg  ieome^  me,  goddese,  Mng 

To  arched  wmlhs  of  twilight  groves. 

And  flhadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  (46)  Ume, 

Of  pine,  or  mdnumental  oak. 

Whore  the  rude  awe,  with  keavid  stroke. 

Was  nerer  heard  the  nymphs  (46)  to  dawsi. 

Or  fhifki  them  from  their  halkeoed  haumi. 

There  in  eloee  roveri  by  some  brook, 

Whcve  nopr^mer  eye  may  Imik, 

WdewM  firam  day's  garish  eye. 

While  Idle  bee  with  handed  thigh. 

Thai  at  her  flowery  work  doth  «Mf . 

And  the  waters  murmuring. 

With  sneh  eomaori  hA  they  lwq». 

Entice  the  dewg^fiatherei  sleep ;  (47) 


Jt5 

126 


130 


186 


140 


146 


196.  Bnwrapt ;  phMinl 

126.  Introdaoed ;  gentle  rain. 

127.  Breese }  Uoitered  enoogh. 

128.  Cloting ;  whispering  folkigs. 
129«  Yerr  amall ;  OTerhraging  parts 

of  the  roof. 
120*  Biffiise  o?er  the  earth. 
181.  InteuMly  bright  rayB ;  lead. 
188*Smbowered pathways;  shaded 

woods*| 
188.  Barhsome  s  delights  in. 
184i  LoDg-lired. 
186.  Harsh  hatchet ;  uplifted. 


186.Frigbt0n. 

187.  OhMSs  saend  Inrking-plaoes. 

188.  Goiy  sheUsr ;  babbling  ttream* 

let 

189.  Begardless ;  esst  its  Tision. 

140.  Conoesl  t  dasslin^ . 

141.  Pollen-oanying  hmd  lags. 

142.  Labonr  among  plants  i  hnm. 
148.  Soothing  monotonens  noteew 
144. Harmony;  ptodnoe. 

146.  Allnre ;  haTing  ita  plumage 
touefaed  with  the  meming 
damp. 


.(46)  A  nual  deity  among  tlie  Bomans,  who  presided  Ofer  gardeni, 
4oQkSt  and  foresta»  lometimss  confounded  with  Pan  and  Ikmnms,  **The 
mween  aeniua  of  the  wood,'*  line  164. 

(46)  Oreatnrea  of  **  alight  and  aemi-mortal  teitave,**  in  which  the  Ckeeks 
psnwntflsdAhe  piotwetque.  **  Mythological  figures  which  peopM  earth, 
,.sp|jnd  sky  to  ercry  Greek  imsffination,  and  which  are^  in  ndi  Ihaaenti- 
mmiiief  tim  pictomeque  sleratea  into  the  diantty  of  a  person.  Of  those 
fCida*that  represent  our  modem  sentiments!  and  deecriptlve  poeliy,  the 
or  maidens,  in  their  Tsrious  troops  of  sea^ymphs,  nymphs  of  the 
,and  meadow,  nymphs  of  the  mountain,  the  forest,  sad  the  sparry 
I  typical  exampks.'^-Pra/  J.  S.  BloM^s  «  Romero-'  ^  ^-^  '• 
volt  ir.,  n.  196. 
fit)  Odmpara  with  this  TlrgiTs  "Kclogue^'*  I.,  62*-«7t«> 


OUB  OOLLXOUTS  C0VB8X. 

And  let  some  strange,  ihffMtertouM  dream  (48) 

Wave  at  (49)  his  wings  in  airy  stream 

Of  lively  portraiture  displayed, 

Sqftly  on  my  eyelids  laid. 

And,  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 

Above,  about,  or  undemeaih. 

Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortals  good, 

Or  the  unseen  genius  of  the  esood. 

Bat  let  mj  due  feet  nt^etfail 

To  walk  tne  studious  cloisters  pale,  (60) 


ISO 


lU 


146.  Sininilar,  wondroas  panorama 

of  the  imagination. 

147.  Depend  from  s  prooession  light 

and  fleet  as  a  breese. 

148.  Seemingly     animated     Tision 

shown. 
140.  Gently ;  extended. 
ISO.  Bouse  to  consdons  life ;  distil. 
161.  Aloft ;  around;  below. 


162.  Ordeied    to  oome ;    mankind 

graotous. 
168.  InTisible    guardian ;      sylvan 


164.  Aoonstomed  and  boondsnly 
responsible  s  negleet. 

166.  TraTerse ;  thooght-eompeQii^  ; 
quadrangles. 


**  Fortunate  Senez,  hie  inter  flumina  nota 
Et  fontes  sacroB,  frigus  oaptabii  opaoum! 
Hine  tibi,  qu»  semper  Ticmo  ab  limite  sepes 
Hyblais  apibus  florem  depasta  salieti, 
S0pe  leri  somnum  suadebit  inire  susurro." 

*'  Lueky  old  man!  here  amid  familiar  streams  and  hallowed  fountains  yon 
shall  enjoy  the  oool  shade !  On  one  side  you  hsTe  the  same  hedge  still, 
that  with  its  willow  blossoms,  fed  en  by  Hyblaean  bees,  shall  often  tempi 
yon  to  sleep  with  gentle  humming." 

(48)  '*  Whaterer  is  mysterious  as  to  its  cause,  and  beyond  the  power 
of  man,  appears  as  supernatural ;  and  what  more  so  than  dreams  ?  The 
thoughts  in  dreams,  too,  arise  out  of  the  past  and  present  eiroumstaneee  of 
the  cbeamer,and  therefore  are  not  altogether  without  oonneotion  with  his 
fhtnrs  destiny,  as  most  other  omens  are."  This  inroluntaiy  poetry  of  the 
mind,  whether  as  sleep-fimoiss  or  rererie,  has  always  been  a  taTonrite  alln- 
sion  of  the  poets  as  a  figure  of  speech  \  but  in  modem  times  and  among 
Buropean  nations  dreams  ars  seloom  heeded  except  by  the  very  Inorant 
or  superstitious ;  snd  as  "  idle  as  a  dream"  has  become  a  proTero.  See 
Chambers*  **  Encyclopsdia,"  article  Breaming,  and  a  paper  on  ^  DiiiSini 
and  Breaming,  in  Alexander  Smith's  **  Last  Lmtss." 

(49)  Some  difficulty  has  been  made  of  this  word  **  at,"  we  think  unneess- 
sarily,  and  the  construction  of  the  passage  has  giren  rise  to  serersl  eoin* 
mnnioations  in  « Notes  and  Queries,"  Jsn.  ISUi,  Feb.  22nd,  1888.  If 
there  is  any  difficulty  the  construction  may  be  rssolTcd  thus  t—^And  lei 
some  strange  mysterious  dream  ware  at  his  [sleep's]  wings,  [and  1st  it  (the 
drsam)  be]  laid  (displayed  in  a  lirely  stieam  <tf  portraiture)  softly  on  mj 
eyelids." 

(60)  An  allusion  to  St.-  Paul's  School  and  Christ's  College.    PtUe  does 


OXTB  OO&UOIATA  0O0S8X. 

And  lore  the  high-emhower^d  roof, 
'WUh.'^antique  pillart  mas^y  proof,- 
And  storied  teindowt  richlif  dig^. 
Casting  %  dim  reiigiouo  light ; 
There  let  the  pealing  orffan.  blow,   ■ 
To  %\ke flUl-'Voiced  quire  Delow, 
In  service  h\f^,  and  anthems  clear, 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear. 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies. 
And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes. 
And  may  at  last  my  wearg  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage. 
The  hairy  gown  and  moasy  cell. 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell,  (61) 
(^  every  star  that  hea?en  doth  shew. 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew ; 
Till  old  experience  (62)  do  attain 
To  something  liVe  prophetic  strain. 
Thwe  pleasures,  Melancholy,  give. 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  Uve, 


937 


100 


106 


170 


176 


166.  Yaotted  ceiling. 

167.  Age-toaohed    colomns*    balky 

might. 

166.  Painted  glasa  panes  gorgeously 
illaminated. 

169.  Shedding ;  small  quantity  of; 
suggestiYe  of  pious  thoughts. 

160.  Resounding  I  produce  its  har- 
monies. 

101.  Completely  arranged  singers. 

168.  Derotional  intonation;  sacred 

songs. 
168.  Melody. 


164.  Bzcite  my  soul  j  rspturs. 

166.  Virion  forth. 

166.  Time-laden  life. 

1B7.  Gain ;  quiet  retirement. 

168.  Tunic ;  seclusion. 

169.  Properly  discoTer  the  secrets. 

170.  Orb ;  present  to  view« 

171.  Plant ;  absorbs. 

172.  Arrive  at. 

173.  Truth-telling  song. 

174.  Delights ;  supply. 

176.  Decide ;  pass  the  time  of  my 
earthly  sojourn. 


not  mean  enclosure,  but  is  used  by  metonymy  to  indicate  the  effects  of 
study  on  the  person ;  storied  sienifies  pictured ;  the  entire  passage  shows 
how  Milton's  spirit  wassub'luea  by  the  beautiful  in  architecture,  painting. 
and  music,  and  with  what  sternness  of  principle  in  after  days  he  repressed 
the  yearnings  of  taste  at  the  behest  of  his  convictions  on  matters  of  faith. 

'(61)  Study  with  the  painstHking  sense  of  difBcuUies  present,  and  know- 
ledge attainable  hereafter,  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  made. 

,^2)  Yerified  experience  yield*  science^  and  science  transforms  rision 

into  prerision,  and  enables  men  to  find — 

< 

'*  The  future  from  the  causes  which  arise 
In  each  event." 

Fifst,  as  an  adjective,  implies  "  in  preference  to  any  one  else ;  *'  as  mi  . 
adverb,  **  in  the  forefront  of  those  who  follow."  • 


nt 


CQ:i  'Jfnqttmt. 


QfitmCfWB  SSQUIJUJId  AVfWBEB. 

782.  Who  inTented  the  phiMe 
««!rhe  inexonbte  logio  of  iMte  "^  F— 
lUwsoir. 

988.  I  find  it  ft«ted  in  the  '*  Me- 
Bofar  of  Bhaktpere"  pniied  to  '*T»ie 
Ohandoe  OliMios"  shilling  Sbak- 
ipm,  that  Biehard  Field,  the 
nrinter  of  "  Venne  and  Adonit "  and 
^lioofeoe,"  was  a  Stratford  man,  and 
prtbably  an  old  acquaintsnc-e  of 
their  author.  Is  this  an  asoerrained 
iaot  or  onlj  a  oonjecture  ?  Is  ^he 
writer  of  this  memoir  a  known 
Bhaksperian  P— Atoniav. 

784  WhowasOhester.theanthorof 
'TiOTe's  Martyr;  or,  Bosalin's  Com- 

Slaint,"  1601,  io  which  Bhak^pere's 
nee  to  "The  Phoenix  and  the 
Tartle**  first  appeared  ?— Avokiak. 
785.  The  BeT.  J.  Pjcroft,  in  his 
**  Course  of  English  Reading,'*  sug- 
gests tliat  an  improved  common- 
plaoe-book,  on  the  plan  of  Locke,  be 
used,  with  a  view  to  profiting  by  on«*s 
leading.  Will  some  studen  t  describe 
tbeoommonplaoe-book  specifieH,iiDd 
•how  me  its  use  by  an  example  P  If 
■ay  one  would  give  me  dirrcrions 
bow  to  read  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, I  should  be  greatly  obliged. 
I  want  lo^know  how  to  classify  the 
knowledge  I  acquire  in  rcaduig,  so 
that  it  may  be  readily  available.  In 
abort,  I  want  to  know  how  to  read 
•jftemaiioaUy.^G.  A. 

AvswsRS  TO  Qumidjts. 
778.  We  believe  thai  the  Her. 
Frederick  Arnold,  B.A.,  who,  when 
onrate  of  St.  Man's  de  Crypt,  Gloa- 
oester,  published  in  1840  a  Tolume 
of  "SermoiiP,"  and  is  aut)>or  of 
••ThePublicLife  of  Lord  Msoaiilay," 
la  the  nephew  of  Thomas  Arnold, 
itai'  hietonwi*  of  Boase,  and  oioisin 
of  Mattliew  Arnold,  the  jxm^  and 
oitio  of  onltnre,  and  of  W.   D. 


Am^tld,  sofhor  of  ««01ftidd|  «l 
Fellowahip  in  the  Baat.^— &  M.  A. 

776.  There  IB  AddbolingelMtt 
oonneotion  with  the  Detmoadasy 
Literary  and  MechanW  Ineliliilo 
in  Bormondsey  Street.  There  m 
Tarious  others  in  oonnootioB  with 
the  ehapels  in  the  soutb-eastam  dl»> 
trict,  and  I  am  led  to  bdieve  tlwil 
there  are  district  meetinga  of  Ike 
Young  Men's  Christian  ^fiWitliiMi 
in  which  discussionB  ai«  caniad  «bl 
^~R.  M.  A. 

In  reply  to  tho  ^oeetioii  of 
**  Oeorgius,"  I  would  juat  say  thai 
there  is  a  debating  olasa  oonneotad 
with  a  working  man's  inatitntioB  ia 
Bermondsey  Street.  HaTing  Ml 
the  neighbourhood  some  ti«M^4HDA> 
having  had  no  opportunity  ofaHsadl 
ing  its  meetings  when  liviw 
by,  I  am  unable  to  give  tmlm  a 
formation,  but  the  institotMNiea  i 
every  ereninir,  when,  I  nm  i 
secretaiy  would  he  happy  Io 
"Georgiu«"  evt-ry  inf 
believe  debates  are  carried 
Saturday  evening.— Simwu 

776.  The  early  editi<ms  of 
Rejected  Afldre8»es  "  werepobliabad 
for  John  Miller,  London,  ami-  JUa< 
Bailantvne,  K<iinbur4h,  at  4a.  6d. 
in  b()ard«.  They  were  sohsoniwllf 
isMied  by  "the  modem  TooaiBp" 
''the  Avow  of  pubiisberat"  Joha 
Murray,  with  poHraits, 
cloih,  price  5ii.  The  prioti  h 
we  believe,  been  reduoi^  ^^  ^^ 
but  we  liave  an  idea  tliat 
Boutli-dge  have  raoent^ 
a  renrint  at  Is. 

777.  **Aryo/o9Mi  BrihumSmf 
oontaining  the  mosaca  of  QMI 
Britain  and  IreUnd  arranged  and 
descriled,  by  W.  Wil-on^Svo^  witk 
^iztv-one  pUtei»,  £2  2s.,  oreoloond, 
jS4  i*. ;  published  by  Umtm, 
man  &  Co.»  LoudoB.«-B»  tL 
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THE  WOClKTlEi*   VKXt^S. 


Cfeje  Soriitus*  Stdxan. 


MbJOOftXT  XHf  WlJillOM. — At  ft 

ifVMii  sittbig,  M.  J.  Costei  the  oele- 
bnilad  French  liaturelitt,  author  of 
**  OompantiYV  Smbiyosenj,*'  Ac., 
mdi  a  paper,  in  which  he  O'gected 
to  an  opinion  expressed  by  M. 
CSaude  Benii^rd,the  famous  Physio- 
loffiat  and  Biologist,  author  of 
'*IteBearehei  upon  Animal  Heat," 
Ac.,  to  the  effect  that  those  seienops 
which  had  no  other  means  of  experi- 
ment but  that  of  obseryation  couid 
not  explain  any  of  the  phenomena 
of  life,  nor  consequently  effect  any 
eo>nqoe8t  orer  living  nature ;  a  duty 
which,  in  IC.  Bernard's  opinion, 
etohifiTely  pertained  to  experimen* 
tpl  science.  M.  Coste  quoted 
iefwal  iu'  tanoes  in  which  obserra* 
Im  alond  had  been  sufficient  to 
nreal  some  of  the  secrets  of  nature. 
M.  daude  Bernard  replied  that  M. 
OOste,  in  his  remarks  liad  been 
footing  experiments,  which  he 
wfled  observations,  and  conversely  ; 
hot  that  he  could  not  deny  there 
wore  seienoea  of  mero  observttUon^ 
•noh  as  astronomy,  geology,  zoology, 
sod  botany,  and  others  pursly  ex- 
pnimentai^  such  as  chemistry,  phy- 
riology  and  physics.  — M.  l>aubree, 
the^eologiht  to  whom  we  owe  the 
idea  of  inuustrial  geological  research, 
Uiottght  geology  was  bcoming  nn 
Vxperimenttfl  scienc,  and  quutt*d 
fe  Jfames  Hall's  labours  in  this 
viapect. — M  Chevreul-,  tlie  ciiemist 
who  has  devoted  so  much  stud\  to 
IhB.  discovery  of  the  chemieii  ry  of 
^Odour,  otganic  analysif,  &i; ,  jttined 
Vt  ilie  discussion,  affiiming  that 
^f  obserf  ationa  would  aoon 


be  oonrnted  into  experiauotal 
onea,  that  being  meraiy  a  qneatiiMi 
of  time.'-(M^^iiam. 

TAe   Working  Mfu't  CM  mmd 
IntiUntt  Ufuon  have  taken  itepa  to 
obtain  oopiea  of  important  parUo* 
mentary  papers,  as  they  appear,  in 
order  to  form  a  permanent  parlia* 
mentary  library,  and  to  place  them 
at  the  service  of  the  institutioas 
which  it  is  their  object  to  aid  and 
e»tablish.     They  particularly  deaivs 
that  artisans  who  are  membem  ni 
clubs  in  London  should  have  aooesa 
to  these  important  papers.    By  the 
assistance  of  some  meoihen  of  both 
houses   of   parliament    they   hava 
already  collected  documents  of  this 
kind,  and  cm  every  Monday  evening 
their  offices  will  be  open  from  eight 
to  ten,  p.m.,  when  tlie  members  of 
any  Lcndon  club  who  is  not  ia 
arrear  with  his  subscription  ma^ 
under   certain    conditions,   borrow 
any  paper  or  refer  to  it  at  the  oAoa. 
Club«   in  the  country  subsoribing 
five  shillings  a  year  \  o  the  oircnlating 
library  of  the  society  will  beentitM 
to  borrow  copies  of  these  publiea^ 
tions,  as  well   as   thir'y    Tolumas 
of   funeral   literature    every   thno 
monttis.     To  form  a  library  of  sueh 
works  as  are  not  generally  accesaible 
to   working  men,  and  to  cireulati 
then  to  elubs  throughout  the  coiu^ 
try,  at  a  mere  nominal  charge^  is  tm 
undtfrtMkinv  W'irli  the  council  are 
v«  ry  aniinus  to  carry  out.     P«*r80BS 
may  thu^  (to  gr»at  good  by  supply- 
n  g  tliia  I  brary  with  o«*pie'^  of  isr 
)NirUnt  wotka  on  potitiot,  histMjfv 
iko. 
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^iterarijf  l^oitn. 


Iv  oompUanoe  with  urgent  repre- 
•entations  from  many  intending 
oompetitors,  the  committee  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope 
Union  (Offices,  5,  Bed  Lion  Square, 
Holbom,  London,  W.G.),  who  are 
offering  £100  and  £50  for  the  two 
beat  Temperance  tales,  hare  resolved 
that  the  time  for  the  deliyery  of 
MS9.  shall  be  extended  to  May  1st, 
1869. 

*  An  unpublished  work  by  Hugo 
€hrotius~of  whom  a  biographic 
sketch  appeared  in  the  BrUith  Con* 
ir&wraialui,  July  and  August,  1861 
— has  just  been  discovered.  This 
work  is  on  «  The  Bight  of  Plunder," 
and  was  written  16^5.  The  great 
treatise  on  "  Peace  and  War"  is  an 
enlargement  of  this  one,  and  the 
«*  Mare  Liberum "  of  1609  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  chapters.  It  is  to 
be  published  by  Nijhoff,  and  edited 
by  JDr.  G.  Hamaker,  and  is  now  m 
the  prest. 

"The  Kine  and  the  Commons: 
a  Selection  of  GsTalier  and  Puritan 
Poems,"  edited  by  Professor  Henry 
Morley,  forms  a  volume  of  '*The 
Bayard  Series,"  and  contains  a  fac- 
simile of  the  new  poem  attributed 
to  Milton,  about  which  so  much 
discussion  has  taken  place. 

The  Bev.  J.  0.  M.  Bellew  has 
issned  "The  Poet's  Comer,"  a 
manual  of  poetry,  with  biog^phical 
sketches. 

M.  Am^d^  BoUandy  French 
dramatist,  is  dead. 
'  Lord  Lytton  is  rewriting  his 
play,  **Tbe  Sea  Borer."  Mr. 
bisraeli's  early  tragedy,  "  Alarcos," 
is  on  the  boards,  and  Earl  Bussell*s 
"  Don  Carlos  "  is  spoken  of. 

A  new  series  of  **  The  Wellington 
Despatches  "  is  in  course  of  publica- 
tion. 


"LordLiTerpool's  Life"  (1770— 
1827)  and  his  Administntion  bavt 
been  engaging  the  attention  of  Pro-, 
feasor  Yonge. 

Edward  Edwards  is  preparing  a 
new  "Life  of  Sir  Walter  BaleigV* 
after  original  researohea. 

F.  D.  Maurice  is  to  publish  his 
*'  Lectures  on  Conscience,"  delivend 
by  him  as  Professor  of  Oasuistiy  at 
Cambridge. 

After  a  quarter  of  a  oentoxj'a 
study  of  "The  Life  of  Anthcmj 
Ashley  Cooper,  First  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury," W.  Dougal  Christie  is  aboat 
to  issue  the  results. 

The  editor  of  the  ScUnrday  JBstiev, 
John  D.  Cooke,  died  11th  Augusts 

J.  S.  Blackie,  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  ia 
engaged  on  an  exposition  of  early 
Greek  philosophy  in  a  aeries  of 
"Dramatic  Sketches  of  HeUenio 
Thinkere  —  Thales,  Bmpedoelea. 
Anazagoras,"  &c. 

A  series  of  two-shilling  volumes, 
containing  the  essentials  of  a  tech* 
nical  educatiorii  has  been  projected 
by  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Co. 

"The  Letters  of  the  Duchess  of 
Parma"  are  to  be  issued  under  ths 
editorship  of  her  brother,  the  Oonak 
de  Chambord. 

The  Very  Bev.  Dr.  WilKam 
Goode,  Dean  of  Bipou,  author  of 
many  Anti-tractarian  treatises,  and 
in  defence  of  the  doctrines,  of  ths 
evangelical  party,  e.g.,  "  Tract  XC. 
historically  refuted,"  1845;  <*Ths 
Doctrine  of  Infant  Baptism,"  1849^ 
against  Mr.  Gh>rham— died  ISth 
inst.,  aged  68. 

"Impressions  of  America,"  ^J 
Newman  Hall,  are  to  appear  in  as 
improved  issue  of  Broadwojf,  a 
London  magazine  bearing  an  tU- 
omened  title. 


3S(o)rem  fSUla^j^ssinans. 
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ALEXANDEE  BAIN,  M.A.,  PEOFESSOE  OP  LOGIC  IN 
THE  UNIVEESITY  OF  ABEEDEEN. 

FB07X860S  "  Albxakdbb  Baik  lifts  stepped  beyond  all  his  prede- 

eessori  [in  philoiophical  researcli],  and  has  nroduced  an  exposition 

of  the  xnina  of  the  school  of  Locke  and  Hartley  equally  remarkable 

in  what  it  has  snocessfolly  done,  and  in  what  it  has  wisely  refirained 

from—an  exposition  which  deserves  to  take  rank  as  the  foremost 

of  its  class,  and  as  marking  the  most  advanced  point  which  d  f>o*» 

ieriari  psychology  has  reached."    ^ese  are  the  terms  in  wiuch 

J*  S.  Mill  expresses  hu  opinion  of  the  results  of  this  notable 

thinker's  endeavonr  to  systematize  all  that  can^  be  known  of  sense 

and  intellect,  emotion  and  wUl,  through  the  scientific  study  of  the 

mind.    When  we  note  that  this  is  said  by  the  logician  of  the  philo- 

aophical  school  to  which  Professor  Bain  adheres,  and  in  the  days 

when  speculations  in  mental  science  excite  the  labours  of  Samuel 

Bailey,  Oharles  Bray,  Herbert  Spencer,  G.  H.  Lewes,  W.  E.  H. 

Leoky,  &c.,  on  one  side;  while  the  opposing  ranks  are  led  by 

writers  like  J.  H.  Stirling,  Dr.  M'Oosh,  J.  D.  Morell,  E.  Y.  Neale^ 

Dr.  MacYicar,  H.  L.  Mansel,  &c.,  we  gain  a  gauge  for  estimatinff 

the  value  of  the  praise  accorded  to  the  ATOr£en  expositor  of 

mental  and  moral  science.    We  have  long  held  the  opmion  that 

Alexander  Bain  possessed  one  of  the  most  acute  intellects  of  oor 

time,  and  that  his  knowledge  swept  over  an  almost  encyclop»dic 

range ;  and  his  most  recent  book  fully  sustains  our  impression,  and 

proves  the  correctness  of  that  opinion. 

Of  the  living  philosophical  thinkers,  with  whose  writings  we  are 
acquainted,  we  Imow  none  whose  mind  is  more  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic, whose  style  is  so  dear,  whose  grasp  of  tiiought  is  more 
tenacious,  or  whose  fertility  of  illustntion  is  so  copious  and  varied. 
la  all  that  he  undertakes  he  shows  that  he  has  first  been  careful  to 
know  what  has  been  previously  done ;  to  search  out  what  yet 
remains  to  be  accomplished,  and  to  fix  in  his  own  intellect  the 
precise  line  and  oourse  he  is  qualified  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the 
nirtberance  of  the  matter  in  hand.  Hence  his  aim  is  well  defined ; 
his  plan  receives  a  completeness  and  unity,  and  his  efforts  poesees 
a  onentss  which  impart  such  consistency  to  the  entire  speculation 
as  is  seldom  observable  in  the  works  of  other  thinkers,  however 
fiirmally  logical  they  may  seem  to  be.  This  constant  presidency 
1868.  is 
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of  ielf*oonBcion8  power,  of  well-balanced  effort  and  effect,  and  of 
distinct  coincidence  of  capacity  and  purpose,  ^ives  settiedneas  and 
sense  of  satisfaction,  and,  perhaps,  tends  not  a  httle  to  the  prevailizig 
inflaences  which  Professor  Bain  wields  over  the  minds  of  hia 
readers. 

No  difference  of  opinion  cah  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  he  is  one 
of  the  foremost  infloences  in  British  thou^t,  thai  he  possesses  and 
exerts  a  strong  power  over  the  philosophic  culture  and  training  of 
onr  day,  and  that  his  effectiyeness  originates  in  a  distinct  mdi- 
Tiduality,  which  may  be  notably  characterised  as  genius  combined 
with  that  aotire  eaergy,  whieh  is  usually  desi^atod  talent.  Th«re 
is  in  him  an  essential  vitality  of  personal  being  which  marks  him 
out  as  a  thinker,  capable  of  subduing  others  to  his  purposes  and 
aims.  He  is  one  of  the  glories  of  British  intellootual  effort,  and 
his  name  shall  hereafter  occupy  a  high  plaooi  not  only  among 
thinkers,  but  among  those  who  haye  distinguished  themselyes  by 
*'  Toiling  Upward."  In  William  Anderson's  "  Self-made  Men^* 
we  read,  "  Alexander  Bain  was  a  weaver  boy  in  Aberdeen.  By  his 
own  merits  he  raised  himself  to  a  commanding  position  in  the 
scientific  world.  His  two  elaborate  works*  yiz.,  'The  ScDses  and 
the  Intellect,'  publiahed  in  1856,  and  '  The  Emotions  and  the  Will.' 
published  in  1869,  have  been  pronounced,  on  the  highest  authority^ 
to  be  '  among  the  most  important  contributions  wnich  have  heep, 
furnished  to  mental  science  during  the  present  generation.'  He  ii 
now  api)ointed  to  the  new  chair  of  lo^ic  in  the  university  of  hia 
native  city  "  (p.  299).  This  passage  indicates  a  highly  distinguished 
and  honourable  career,  and  Dears  out  our  opinion  that  he  is  one  of 
the  maater- thinkers  of  our  time  and  nation. 

A  few  brief  notes  of  hia  career  are  all  that  have  come  into  our 
possession.  He  was  bom  in  Aberdeen,  of  humble  narentage,  in 
1818,  and  by  an  indonnitable  energy  contrived  not  only  to  work  at 
the  daily  round  of  his  necessary  laoour,  but  to  acquire,  while  not 
neglecting  that  severe  constraint  of  toil,  a  good  and*  thorough 
education ;  by  which,  having  gained  a  bursary  or  exhibition,  and 
entered  Manschal  Cetlege,  Aberdeen,  he  was  able  to  pass  with 
honour  through  the  Scottish  University  curriculum  of  Arts, 
1836 — 1840,  and  to  win  for  himself,  after  examination,  the  degree 
of  M.A.  From  1841  to  1844  he  assisted  the  Professor  of  Mormli 
in  his  college,  and  during  the  session  1844-6  he  taught  the  Natural 
Philosophy  class ;  and  ne  lectured  on  the  same  subject  during 
1846-6  m  the  Andersoniau  Fniversity  of  Glasgow.  Meanwhile,  so 
esrlj  as  1840  he  had  become  a  contributor  to  the  Whsimimiter 
Beview^  and  had  commended  himself,  by  the  proof  of  ability  which 
his  papers  gave,  to  the  promoters  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  to  this  commission  he  was  appointed  secretary, 
1847.  When  the  Board  of  Health  was  established  in  1848,  he 
was  transferred  to  a  similar  office  under  that  body*  witE  Lord 
Carlisle,  Lord  Ashl^  (now  Shaaesbury),  Mr.  Edwm  Chadwick, 
and  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  as  his  chiefs.    This  office  he  resigned  in 
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1860.    He  was  next  en^ged  in  preparixu^  treBtiBes  ib  natani! 
philosophy  for  the  Educational  Course  issued  br  Messn.  W.  and 
B.  Chambers,  Edinburgh,  and  articles,  e,g,,  "The  Human  Mind/* 
"Logic,"  "Language,"  "Ehetoric,"  &o.,for  Ckamher$* Information 
for  the  People.    He  prepared  for  the  same  publishers  an  edition 
of  the  "Moral  Philosophy  of  Paley,  with  Dissertations  and  Notes,"  in 
1862,  and  a  considerable  number  of  "  Papers  for  the  People,"  e,  ^., 
"Education  of  the  Citizen,"  "The  Myth."    In  1856  he  brought 
oat  his  great  philosophical  work,  "  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect ;" 
in  1857  he  was  appointed  Examiner  in  Logic  and  Moral  Philosof^y 
in  London  IJniyersity,  which  had  then  at  its  head  another  annotator 
of  Pal^— Lord  Brougham.    He  was  for  sereral  years  Examiner 
in  Logie  and  Mental  Science  at  the  Indian  Civil  Sendee  com- 
petitions.   In  1859  "  The  Emotions  and  the  Will "  appeared  as 
the  complement  of  the  Psychology  commenced  in  "The  Senses 
and  the  Intellect."    Both  works  have  been  reyised,  enlarged,  and 
republished  with  many  additions,  and  great  improvements,  not  only 
in  their  sereral  parts,  but  in  their  general  theory.    In  1860  he 
received  from  the  Crown  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Logic 
and  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  then 
formed  out  of  the  union  of  two  colleges— Marischal's  and  King's. 
In  1861  "The  Study  of  Character,  including  an  Estimate  of 
Phrenology,"  appeared,  being  in  large  measure  a  republication  of 
papers  contributed  to  Fraser^a  Magazine.    We  may  nere  interject 
Ae  remark  that  we  hope  Professor  Bain  will  add  to  the  obUgations 
under  which  he  has  already  placed  letters  and  science  by  the  re- 
issue of  some  of  those  i)apers,  especially  those  on  questions  relating 
to  politieal  economy,  with  which  he  has  enriched  the  Westminster 
Seview.    "  An  English  Grammar  "  for  the  use  of  students  appeared 
in  1863 — a  manual  of  English  composition  and  rhetoric — to  which 
a  supplementary  tract  of  "  Illustrative  Extracts  "  has  been  issued, 
was  prepared  for  his  classes  in  1866;  and  we  have  now  received 
from  his  indefatigable  pen  "  Mental  and  Moral  Science ;  a  Com- 
pendium of  Psychology  and  Ethics."    We  ought  not  to  omit  a 
notice  of  the  fact  that  he  has  contributed  during  the  eight  years  of 
its  issue,  1860--1868,  a  very  large  number  of  articles  to  Chambers' 
"Encyclopaedia;  a  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  for  the 
People."    Most  of  the  articles  on  psychological  questions,  the 
philosophy  of  politics,  the  elements  of  morals,  logic,  &o,,  are,  we  . 
beUere,  from  his  pen ;  and  many  articles  of  curious  lore  and  strange 
speculation  have  also  been  attributed  to  him,  we  know  not  with 
what  accuracy. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  external  incidents  of  Alexander  Bain's 
half  century  of  life ;  but  who  can  tell  the  inner  efforts  and  the 
personal  labours  by  which  so  much  of  sterling  worth  has  been 
aeoomplished,  the  long  hours  of  study,  thought,  and  prodactiveness 
incorporated  in  these  strong-minded  and  fresh,  systematic,  and  full 
treatises  and  text-books  P  These  would  constitute  the  true  life  of 
this  thinker— -as  indeed  they  constitute  the  true  life  of  all  men  of 
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whom  it  is  far  more  impartant  to  know  what  they  did  than  what 
they  became,  and  what  they  were  rather  than  what  they  seemed. 
The  events  of  a  thinker's  biography  are  the  advents  of  fresh  ideas, 
and  the  incidents  are  the  workings  by  which  the  materials  are 
gained,  and  the  labours  by  which  these  are  reoombined  into  new 
views  and  original  additions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  race.  Evi- 
denee  enongh  have  we  in  the  known  events  and  works  of  Brofessor 
Bain  to  see  that  he  is  no  ordinary  man ;  but  when  we  contemplate 
these  events  and  works  as  merely  the  outgrowths  of  hisinteUectual 
and  moral  nature,  we  form  a  higher  ideal  of  the  personality  whence 
they  proceed,  and  of  which  thev  are  the  issues. 

Li  former  issues  of  this  serial  his  great  and  sterling  books,  *'  The 
Senses  and  the  Intellect,"  *'  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,"  and 
"The  Study  of  Character"  (British  CotUrweriialiit,  July,  1862, 
pp.  49 — Sdjliave  been  noticed;  "An  Euglish  Orammar"  was  also 
the  topic  of  criticism ;  *  while,  though  by  a  different  pen^  the  gene* 
ral  pnnciples  of  "  The  Psychology  of  fix)fessor  Bain  "  were  made 
the  subject  of  animadversion.f  We  intend  in  the  following  pages 
to  take  a  somewhat  more  extended  surrey  of  his  p^chological 
system,  making  an  endeavour  to  fpve  a  fair  though  bnef  epitome 
of  his  tenets  and  teaching.  But  m  order  that,  in  connection  with 
the  above-noted  papers,  our  notes  of  Alexander  Bain's  wriUngs 
may  be  somewhst  complete,  we  shall  notice  in  a  few  words  a  very 
excellent  volume  of  his  which  we  have  had  in  our  hands  for  a  long 
time,  which  we  have  studied  with  much  care,  and  have  found  to 
be  worthy  of  high  commendation  for  its  intrinsic  merit,  its  acea« 
.  racv  and  originality.  It  is  true  that  our  own  opinions  on  the  topic, 
ana  our  definition  and  treatment  of  the  subject  have  been  very 
different  from  the  learned  i>rofe8Sor's,  but  we  have  no  hesitatioa 
in  saying  that,  used  as  he  intends  the  book  to  be  used  by  hia 
students,  with  diligent  application  and  tboughtfid  care,  it  cannot 
fail  to makegood  English  students.  The  book  to  which  we  refer  is 
entitled  "  lAglish  Composition  snd  Bhetoric,"  a  supplement  to  hia 
"  Grammar,"  which  is  itself  supplemented  with  "  Illustrative  Ex* 
tracts  "  most  judiciously  selected,  and  in  some  esses  admirablv  ana- 
lysed. As  may  be  seen  from  the  following  abstract,  Professor  Bain's 
rnetoric  is  taken  from  the  objective,  not  the  subjective  point : — 

^Rhetoric  disouiaes  the  means  whereby  lan^tusge,  spoken  or  wxiltfii, 
may  be  rendered  effective.  There  are  three  principal  ends  in  speaking :  to 
inform,  to  persuade,  to  please.  They  correspond  to  the  three  depart- 
ments of  the  human  mindi — the  understanding,  the  will,  and  the  feelings. 
The  means  being  to  some  extent  different  for  each,  thej  are  ooDside>ed 
under  separate  hsads.  But  as  there  are  various  matters  pertaining  to  aU 
modes  of  address,  it  is  coavenient  to  divide  the  entire  subject  into  Um  two 
following  parts  i 

''Part  First,  which  relates  to  style  gsnerally,  embraces  the  foUowing 
topics :— I.  Thsf^ru  cf9p€9d^  and  the  considerBtton  of  the  number  and 

•  BrUUh  ControterntOiH,  Jannaiy,  186i,  pp.  61,  02. 
t  IMtiah  Confr09frnalu>ft  October,  1B67,  pp.  292—297. 
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the  ardsr  of  wardi.  II.  The  ezplanatioa  of  the  rariooi  oMrtMcf  or 
qualUias  ofttjfle.    III.  The  9mUeno9  and  the  paragraph, 

'*  Part  Second  treats  of  the  different  kinds  of  composition.  Those  Ihat 
haye  for  their  object  to  inform  the  inn>SR8TAirDDra  all  nnder  three  heads 
— Detenption^  narratUm^  and  tmporitUm,  The  means  of  influencing  the 
WILL  are  giren  under  one  head— -^psmianoa.  The  employing  of  language  to 
excite  pleasurable  vnuoids  coincides  with  the  most  onaraoteristio  nmotion 
otpoeirjf, 

"  The  will  can  be  moTed  onl  j  through  the  understanding  or  through  th« 
feelings.    Hence  there  are  at  bottom  but  two  rhetorical  ends." 

The  book  then  proceeds  to  ooiuider  "  style  in  general "  and  "  the 
fiffores  of  speech/  which,  according  to  the  author's  philosophy,  are 
classified  as  those  founded  on^  similarity,  contigai^,  and  contrast. 
To  this  there  follow  observations  on  the  number  ana  order  of  words, 
and  clear  and  admirable  instructions  regarding  "  the  qualities  of 
style  " — simplicity,  clearness,  strength,  feeling  or  pathos,  t^e  ludi- 
crous, humour  and  wit,  melody,  harmony  of  sound  and  sense,  taste, 
elegance,  polish,  and  refinement.  On  tne  sentence  and  the  para- 
graph several  most  excellent,  ori^nal,  and  valuable  instructions 
are  given.  "  The  Icinds  of  composition  "  are  next  treated  of  under 
the  heads  description,  narrative,  exposition,  persuasion,  and  poetry. 
Besides  some  clear  and  pertinent  remarks,  definitions  and  oDserva- 
tions  on  poetr^r  in  general,  we  have  the  species  of  poetry  classified 
and  defined,  with  special  departments  allotted  to  the  explanation 
Af  Ijric,  epic,  and  dramatic  poetry,  and  their  varieties  and  combina- 
nations,  versification  receives  attentive  and  careful  consideration 
under  the  heads  metre,  alliteration,  rhyme,  kinds  of  verse;  and 
the  work  is  closed  with  a  selection  of  "Extracts  Analyzed,"  in 
which  the  principles  of  the  book  are  at  once  illustrated,  applied, 
and  tested.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  said  that  this 
treatise  on  composition  and  rhetoric  is  full  and  informing,  and  we 
can  safely  say  that  for  practical  purposes  it  will  be  found  highly 
valuable,  although  we  tnink  that  a  little  more  of  the  subjective 
philosophy  of  rhetoric  might  have  improved  the  tractate  as  a  whole 
— especially  as  a  book  for  students. 

3eing  fully  persuaded  that  the  thinking  of  Professor  Bain  has 
elicited  results  and  effected  developments  in  philosophical  specula- 
tion of  great  importance,  not  only  to  the  disciples  of  the  Hobbesian 
psjchology,  to  which  his  theory  is  affiliatea,  but  also  to  mental 
science  as  a  whole,  we  had  employed  considerable  time  and  thought 
in  the  endeavour  to  bring  into  brief  compass  a  synopsis  of  lus 
views  on  "  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,"  "  The  Emotions  and  the 
Will,"  &c.  This,  from  the  complexity,  the  copiousness,  and  the 
originality  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  we  have  found  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  do,  with  even  the  best  intentions  and 
endeavours.  The  author  of  these  able  treatises  has  recently  not 
onlj  helped  us  out  of  this  difficulty,  but  has  also  added  to  his 
claims  on  notice,  by  the  production  of  a  university  text-book  of 
high  individual  merit,  extraordinary  compression  and  comprehen* 
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non,  fttlnetB  of  thought,  oompletenase  of  epeoolatiire  purpose,  pro- 
found  and  extensile  information — a  boon  to  students  and  a  benefit 
to  tcienoe.  It  is  not  only  a  condensation  of  his  system  of  mental 
]^iiloeophT,  but  it  is  such  a  linking  together  of  his  whole  thou^ts 
0n  the  subject,  that  to  us  it  seems  to  possess  a  higher  yalae  thm 
l^e  original  tomes,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  compact  and  jet  ai 
thorough,  more  closely  concatenated  and  yet  as  logical — girmg,  in 
fact,  at  one  view  a  complete  system  of  ^posteriori  philosophy. 

This  treatise,  which  hears  the  title,  "Mental  and  Moral  Science ; 
a  Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics,**  conteins,  1st,  a  ays- 
tematio  exposition  of  hind  ;  2nd,  a  history  of  the  leading  quxstioxs 
in  mental  philosophy ;  and  3rd,  a  copious  dissertaticm  on  STHici. 
The  exposition  or  vind  occupies  nearly  half  the  work,  and  is,  for 
tlie  most  part,  an  abridgment  of  the  author's  twoprerioos  yolniiiMa 
on  the  subject.  He  has  singled  out  and  ^ut  in  oonspicuoua  type 
the  leading  positions ;  and  has  given  a  sufficient  number  of  exam]^Ks 
to  make  them  understood.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  full 
effect  of  the  larger  exposition  can  be  produced  m  the  shorter ;  still 
there  may  be  an  oooasional  advantage  in  the  more  suecinot  preseB- 
tation  of  complicated  doctrines. 

As  regards  controverted  quxstioss,  he  haa  entered  fully  into 
the  histozy  of  opinion,  so  as  to  present  the  different  views,  bo4h 
fomierly  and  at  present,  entertained  on  each.  NfmrinnliaM  and 
realiam»  the  origin  of  knowledge  in  the  mind,  external  pereeptiona, 
beaatjr,  and  free-will,  are  the  chief  subjects  thus  treated.  The  dia- 
aertation  on  sthicb  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  first— the  theory 
of  ethioa— 'gives  an  account  of  the  questions  or  points  brought  infea 
discussion ;  and  handles  at  length  the  two  of  greatest  prominence* 
the  ethical  standard  and  the  mcnral  faculty.  Part  second — the  ethical 
systems — is  a  full  detail  of  all  the  systems,  anoieat  and  modera» 
mr  conjoined  abstract  and  summary.  With  few  eKoeptiona«  asi 
MMteaet  is  made  of  each  author's  exposition  of  his  own  tkeorY,  the 
fitlness  being  measured  by  ito  relative  importance ;  while  for  better 
oQdDEiparing  and  remembering  the  several  theories,  the«r  are  b8»- 
manzed  at  the  end  on  a  unm>rm  plan.  It  is  not  aokly  with  the 
view  of  furnishing  a  complete  manual  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy 
that  he  has  included  in  the  same  volume  a  jjystoni  of  psyofa^ogy 
and  an  exhaustive  dissertation  on  ethics.  jDie  connection  of  the 
two  anbjeote  is  of  the  most  intimate  kind ;  all  the  leading  ethical 
conteoyensies  involve  a  reference  to  the  mind,  and  ean  be  aettled 
only  bv  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  mental  prooesaes. 

In  Vke  foregoing  description  we  have  done  little  m<H»  than  •dant 
the  author's  pfrefaoe,  bat  we  have  done  «o  becavse  it  most  oondsely 
apad  honestly  indieates  the  nature  and  oouiae  of  the  work— ^exoept 
that  it  makes  no  mention  of  an  excellent  an^tical  table  of  cob- 
tente  of  is^warda  of  thirty  PH»m  which  is  prefixed  to  the  work, 
which  is  highly  nsefiil  for  reference  and  for  reviaioBttiy  pvrpoaea. 
To  «hia.  J^tdthen  been  added  a  full  index,  the  bw^  would  have 
had  alllte  material  appliances  that  a  atodent's  book  shoidd  b 
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fbniisiied  with^woold  lui^e  beenaeehaaioallypirfiMt  ia  STiitability 
for  leaniiog  tnd  teaching. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  legitimate  enough  to  Mmaric  that  occa- 
sionally the  anal^rsis  orersteps  the  limit  of  synoptic  abbreviation, 
and  imports  opinions  not  advanced  or  maintained  in  the  body  of 
the  work.  We  may  note,  in  proof,  although  it  may  seem  hyper- 
oritioal,  that  *'  concomitance  of  miiid  and  a  matenal  otj^anism,  ao 
it  stands  in  the  etmtenU,  difierslin  its  philosophieal  miplications 
from  the  ''  concomitance  between  "  which  we  meet  in  the  book ;  the 
phrase  "all  acquirements  sujypose -phjBicnl  rigour"  suggests  quite 
another  idea  than  that  in  the  text,  in  which  the  word  demand  is  em- 
ployed ;  in  the  contents  we  find  the  words,  '*  supposed  faculty  of  self* 
consciousness,"  where  the  text  affords  no  ground  for  re^mng  self- 
consciousness  as  supposititious ;  "  the  influence  of  the  will  ind&ect " 
gives  an  idea  somewhat  different  from  "  tibe  indirect  influence  of 
the  will,"  and  similarly  other  passages  appear  to  convey  the  sense 
in  a  more  positive  fonn  than  the  work  waxraats,  which  in  a  book 
to  be  used  by  students  is  a  defect.  We  note  this  all  the  more, 
because  we  know  no  writer  who  perceives  better  the  incidence  of 
langoage  than  Professor  Bain,  or  who  in  geneml  more  cautiously 
weighs  the  ezpreiMions  in  which  he  utters  hia  thoughts  qualitatively, 
quantitatively,  and  allusively.  Indeed,  that  is  one  of  the  chief 
charms  of  his  writings;  his  style  is  more  pellucid  than  that  of 
Hobbes,  less  materialistic  than  David  Hartley'8,andmote  concordant 
in  associative  effect  than  J.  8.  Mill's. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  present  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
excellency  of  this  book,  as  a  summary,  yet  svstematic  exposition  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  mind  as  comprehended  and  advocated  by 
Professor  Bain,  without  extensive  extracts,  and  even  these  could 
exhibit  no  exhaustive  analysis.  We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to 
fall  hack  upon  our  usual  plan,  and  to  present  to  the  reader  only 
**  Mummafastigia  remm** 

The  book  opens  with  an  iatroduetion  in  two  chapters,  (1)  giving 
ft  deflnition  and  divisions  of  mind,  and  (2)  treating  of  "  the  nervous 
system  and  its  functions."  Book  I.  concerns  itself  with  "move- 
ment, sense,  and  intellect,"  and  contains  four  chapters,  (1)  on 
"  movement  and  the  muscular  feelings,"  (2)  on  "  sensation,"  (3)  "the 
appetites,"  and  (4)  "  liie  instincts."  Book  11.  devotes  itself  exclu- 
sively to  "  the  intellect."  After  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  there 
fbllow  seven  chapters  given  to  the  consideration  of  (1)  "retcntive- 
ness — ^law  of  contiguity,"  (2)  "  agreement— law  of  similarity,"  (3) 
•*  compound  association,"  (4)  **  constructive  associatiou,"  (5)  **  ab- 
straction—the  abstract  idea,"  (6)  "  the  ori£[in  of  knowledge,**  (7) 
"external  perception."  The  whole  discussion  is  marked,  as  we 
iiave  said,  by  fulness,  completeness,  and  thoroughness ;  by  logicality 
of  thought  and  correctness  of  expression.  The  main  positions  are 
•toted  in  large  lype,  and  thereafter  explained,  iUnstrated,  or  dis- 
OQSsed,  as  may  be  most  requisite,  in  observations  printed  in  sinall 
type.    From  the  first  1^  pages  we  have  culled  the  following 
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extneta,  which  laaj  indicate  to  the  inteUigent  reader,  in 
remote  way,  the  method  and  the  matter  of  this  thoughtfiil  and 
ihoughtworthy  treatiae :-» 

**  HoiCAir  knowledge^  ezpflrience^  or  oonscionsneM  fidb  under  two  sraal 
deputmenti  i  popularly  tiiey  are  called  matter  and  mind ;  philoeofWDCBBk 
fimhar,  employ  the  tanns  external  world  and  internal  wono,  not-Mif  or 
non-ego,  and  aelf  or  ^go  i  bat  the  namee  object  and  aobject  are  to  be  pc»- 
ferred* 

*'  The  department  of  the  object,  or  object-world,  is  exactly  cirooBMeribed 
bj  one  property,  extension.  The  world  of  subjectg  experience^  is  deroid 
Of  this  property. 

**But  as  object— -experience  is  also  in  a  sense  mental,  the  only  account  of 
nund  strictly  admissible  in  scientific  psychology  consitts  in  specifying 
three  properties  or  functions— feeling,  wul  and  Tolition,  and  thonght  or 
intellect,  through  whioh  all  onr  experience,  as  well  objectiye  as  sabjectife, 
is  built  up. 

**  Vjauxot  indodes  all  our  pleasures  and  pains,  and  certain  modea  of 
exflitament,  or  of  consciousness,  simply,  that  are  neutral  or  indifferent  as 
regards  nleasuro  and  pain.  The  two  leading  diyisions  of  the  leeltnga  are 
commonly  given  as  sensations  and  emotions. 

«  Will  or  Y ouriov  comprises  all  the  actions  of  human  beinfls  in  ao  ftr 
as  impelled  or  gnided  by  fselings.  Actions  not  prompted  by  nehngs  are 
not  Toluntaxy. 

**  Thoitget,  IirmxxOT,  Intelligence^  or  Oognition,  indudss  the  powers 
known  as  perception,  memory,  conception,  abstraction,  reason,  jadgmenl, 
and  imagination.  It  is  analysed,  as  will  be  seen,  into  three  functions,  called 
discrimination  or  consciousness  of  di£R?renoe,  similarity  or  consdonaneas  of 
agreement,  and  retentiyeness  or  memory. 

**  The  mind  can  seldom  operate  exclurirely  in  any  one  of  these  three  modes. 
A  feeling  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  more  or  less  by  will  and  by  thou^t. 
IMing  and  yolition  each  tnyolye  certain  primary  elements,  and  also 
aeconwy  or  complex  elements,  due  to  the  operation  of  the  intellect  upon 
the  primary.    The  arrangepoant  adopted  in  this  book  is  as  follows : — 

^wst.  SMing  and  Volition  in  Uie  germ,  together  with  the  lull  detaQ  of 
sensation,  which  contains  a  department  of  feeung,  and  exemplifiea  one  of 
the  intellectual  funciions — discrinunation.  G^ie  conyenient  title  is  Mora* 
lOVT,  SsvBB,  and  IvanNor. 

''Secondly.  The  Jstxlleot, 

«<  Thirdly.  The  SHonove,  completing  the  department  of  feeling. 

"Fourthly.  The  Will 

"Although  sutject  and  object  (mind  and  matter)  are  the  most  widsly- 
opposed  £uts  of  our  experience,  yet  there  is  in  nature  a  concomitance  or 
connection  between  mind  and  a  definite  material  organism  tor  erery  indi* 
yidnal. 

**  Each  mind  is  known,  by  direct  or  immediate  knowledge,  only  to  itadi 
Other  minds  are  known  to  us  soldy  through  the  materid  organism. 

"The  physicd  organs  related  to  the  mentd  processes  are :— L  Jht  brain 
and  neryes ;  II.  The  organs  ofmoyement,  or  the  muscles  $  III.  The  organs 
of  sense}  lY.  The  yiscera,  induding  the  alimentaiy  canal,  the  longa,  the 
heart,  Ac.    The  greateat  intimaoj  of  idatjonah^  is  with  the  binia  and 
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**  The  bram  if  the  prinoipal,  allhoogh  not  the  lole  orgui  of  mind,  and  its 
leading  functions  are  mantd.  The  nenroae  syetem  aa  a  whole,  is  oompoted, 
of  a  central  mats^  or  Inmpi,  and  a  system  of  branching  or  ramifying  threads, 
designated  the  nerves,  \She  general  Action  of  the  nerres  is  to  transmit 
influence  from  one  part  of  the  system  to  another. 

**The  muscular  feelings  agree  with  the  sensations  of  the  senses  in  being 
primary  sources  of  feeling  and  of  knowle^go  looalised  in  a  peculiar  set  at 
organs ;  their  characteristic  diflbrence  is  summed  up  in  the  consdousnesa 
of  actire  energy.  For  the  most  part  our  moyements  are  stimulated  through 
our  senses,  but  moTcments  arise  without  the  stimulation  of  sensible  objects, 
through  some  energy  of  the  nenre-centres  themselTes,  or  some  stimulus 

Surely  intemaL  This  may  be  called,  the  spontaneous  actiWty  of  the  system. 
!bere  are  three  classes  of  muscular  feelings : — 1.  Feelings  connected  with 
the  organie  amdUion  of  the  mueelee,  as  those  arising  from  hurts,  wounds, 
diseases,  fetigue,  rest,  nutriment.  2.  Feelings  connected  with  mmeeular 
aeiiou,  induoing  all  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  exereUe.  These  are  states 
peculiar  to  muscular  actmty.  8.  The  diteriminative  setuibiliijf  ofimueU^ 
or  the  consciousness  that  anses  during  the  rarying  tension  of  the  moring 
os^gans. 

^  A  emaium  is  defined  as  the  mental  impression,  feeling,  or  conscious 
state  resulting  from  the  action  of  external  things  on  some  part  of  the  body, 
called  on  that  account  sensitiTC.  The  sensations  are  clasiified  aooording  to 
their  bodily  organs;  hence  the  dirision  into  Hye  senses.  The  common 
enumeration  of  the  Atc  senses  is  defectiye.  The  omission  is  best  supplied 
by  constituting  a  group  of  organic  sensations,  or  sensations  of  organic  life. 
1.  Ovganio  muscuhir  feelings.  2.  Organic  sensations  of  nenre.  3.  Organic 
feelings  of  the  circulation  and,  nutrition.  4.  Feelings  of  respiration.  6. 
Feelings  of  heat  and  cold.  6.  Sensations  of  the  alunentary  canal :  these 
are  reluh  and  repletion,  hunger,  nausea,  and  the  pains  of  deransed  digestion. 

**  The  appetites  are  a  select  class  of  sensations ;  they  may  be  defined  as 
ike  uueeuyfeelmff 9  produced  by  thi  bboubbivQ'  wabtb  or  neeeeeiHee  of 
ike  organic  egetem,  Thb  Ikstuvctb.  Instinct  is  defined  as  untaught 
ability.  It  is  the  name  giren  to  what  is  done  prior  to  experience  or  educa- 
tion. In  all  the  three  regions  of  mind— feeling,  yolition,  and  intelleot — 
there  is  of  necessity  a  certain  primordial  structure,  the  foundation  of  all 
ourlpowers.  The  following  si;d>jects  are  exhaustive  of  the  department : 
1.  The  reflex  actions.  2.  The  combined  and  harmonious  morements. 
8.  The  primitive  manifestations  of  feeling.    4.  The  germs  of  volition. 

"  States  of  pleasure  are  concomitant  with  an  increase,  and  states  of  pain 
with  an  abatonent,  of  some  or  all  of  the  vital  functions.  Our  voluntary 
power,  as  appearing  in  mature  life,  is  a  bundle  of  acquisitions."  "  One  of 
the  foundations  of  voluntary  power  is  ffiven  in  the  spontaneity  of  muscular 
action.*'  **  Another  foundation  of  voluntary  power  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  great  law  of  self-conservation."  "  When  tne  same  movement  coincides 
more  than  once  with  a  state  of  pleasure,  the  retentive  power  of  the  mind 
begins  an  association  between  the  two." 

*'  The  functions  of  intellect,  intelligence,  or  thought  are  known  by  such 
names  as  memory,  judsment,  abstrustion,  reason,  imagination.  The  pri- 
mary attributes  of  inteUect  are  (1)  Consciousness  of  difference ;  (2)  Con- 
sciousness of  agreemmU:  and  (8)  RetefUiveneee**  *'  With  few  exceptions, 
the  facts  of  retentiveness  may  be  comprehended  under  the  principle  called 
the  law  of  contiguity,  or  contiguous  adhesion."    "  Actions,  sensations  and 
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•tstes  of  ftaling  ooouniiig  together  or  in  soch  dote  enooeBaon  tend  to  grow 
together  or  cohere,  in  each  a  waj,  that  when  any  of  them  ia  aftemidi 
presented  to  the  mind,  the  others  are  apt  to  be  brooght  up  in  idea." 

'*  There  are  certain  oonditiouB  that  gomn  tiie  pace  of  aeqniaition  gene* 
rally.  These  are — (1)  Bepetition  or  oonUnosnoe;  (2)  Ccmoentfalioa  d 
mind ;  and  (8)  The  natural  adhesiTeDess  of  the  individoal  oonstitntioD.*' 
"The  etronmrtances  &Touring  the  adhesion  of  mofdmente  in  partieofar 
may  be  supposed  to  be— (1>  Mosoolar  vigour;  (8)  The  aotire  tempsn- 
ment ;  and  (8)  Muscular  deuoapy."  **  The  growth  of  assooiationB  among 
ideal  movements  must  be  supposed  to  follow  the  law  of  aasooiationa  amoqg 
the  ooiresponding  actual  movements."  **  Throughout  all  the  senses  tiis 
associating  process  connects  sensations  that  happen  frsquenUy  together,*'  to 
that  ther  become  **  self-sustaining."  ^  By  means  of  oooftigQoas  aseodatiflaB, 
states  of  pleasure  and  pain  can,  to  some  extent,  persiati  or  be  leprodnoed, 
without  the  original  stimulus^" 

"The  special  emotions,  by  being  directed  habitually  on  the  aame  objael, 
become  affections." 

*'  In  volition  then  is  involved  a  prooessof  oontignoas  asMciation  bstwsn 
spedfio  actions  and  states  of  feeUng.  This  is  the  third  element  in  the 
growth  of  the  will  as  already  descriMl;  spontanaily  and  eelfHMmesrfaftioa 
beii^the  other  two  dements.'* 

"  The  phenomena  of  the  woiid  may  be  divided  into  the  oo«esiatai^  sad 
the  successive,  although,  so  far  as  the  mind  is  oonoemed,  the  geneno  hd 
is  succession.'*  Whether  of  cycle,  of  evolution,  or  of  cause  and  e£bet. 
"Whether  for  sdf-preservation  and  bodily  comfort,  for  indaatiy  or  &v 
aport  and  recreation,  we  have  to  be  educated  into  a  niunber  of  bodi^ 
latitudes.  In  mechanical  acquirements  the  oonditionf  are  (1)  The  m- 
aovnnents  of  the  active  oigans ;  (2)  the  delicacy  of  the  sanae  oonoemsd; 
and  (8)  the  special  interest."  In  the  conduct  of  marihanicwl  tmhiinft 
regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  vigour  and  freshness  of  the  system,  and  the 
exercises  must  be  continued  long  enough  to  bring  the  nnnrgii'iM  into  fiiB 
play." 


Under  the  heading  '*  ConstroGtiye  AssociatioDS  "  we  have  miny 
able  and  original  remarks,  redneing  to  someUiing  like  •oientifie 
eKaetness  the  cbfiervalaonB  which  have  been  made  regarding  tha 
aDiances  possible  among  the  oapqpitieB,  faculties,  feeliaiB,  of  whieli 
man  is  the  possessor.  The  sections  on  meehanieal  and  Terbsl  eon* 
stmctiveness  tempt  to  extract  more  strongly  than  thoee  on  the 
prooesses  of  cons^ctiveness  in  the  sensations  and  liie  emotioitf' 
These  and  the  matters  relating  to  "  Concreting  the  Abstract,"  and 
the  "Eealizing  ofBepresentatiofn  or  Description,**  most  giTOPJa^ 
in  importance,  to  the  following  excellent  observations  whieb  i^ 
quote  on  "  Constructiveness  in  Science :  '* — 

"  The  chief  scientific  processes  are  these  four :— ^Observatioii,  deftnitio^ 
induction,  deduction.  The  first  is  the  source  of  the  indrridual  fiiels,  sad 
depends  on  the  senses ;  the  three  last  rdate  to  the  genenHties,  and  are  sH 
dependent  on  the  intellectual  force  of  similarity. 

I.  CUunfieaiUn^  Abstraction^  OeneraUgaHon  ^  VMmt  Hft  Cbasf^ 
Central  Namg9,  BxTiinnov.— l%ese  designations  all  vefer  to  tlie  «"* 
operation  of  identifying  a  number  of  tl^agt  on  one  point  or  propcf^t 
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wbtoh  propeitj  is  fiiuiDy  embodied  in  language  by  tbe  prooeiB  called 
definition.  The  etart  is  giren  by  an  identifying  opeeaHon,  a  peroeption  of 
likeneM  or  community  in  many  things  otherwise  direrse." 

*'  The  bodies  identified  and  brought  together  on  this  common  ground 
make  a  efatt,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  oonliised  afrgregate.  The 
BUBd,  reflecting  on  tlie  things  so  classified,  attends  to  their  similarity,  and 
andearonrs  to  leaTc  out  of  view  the  points  of  dissimilarity ;  this  is  the 
long-disputed  process  of  abMtracHo»i  the  common  attribute  or  attributes  is 
called  the  mbstraet  idea^  the  notion,  or  the  eoneepi.  When  a  name  is 
applied  to  the  things  compared,  because  of  their  agreement  or  community, 
it  is  tkfeneral  mame;  and  when  we  are  further  desirous  of  settling,  by  the 
help  of  language,  the  precise  nature  and  limits  of  the  common  attribute, 
the  result  is  a  definition, 

"  II.  Conjoimsd  ProperHM  generalized.  General  AffirmaHone,  PropoeUiam^ 
Judffmente,  Latoe  of  Nature,  Induction.    In  abstraction,  a  stii^^e  isolttfced 
property,  or  a  collection  of  properties  treated  as  a  unity,  is  identified  and 
generalized ;  under  Induction,  a  conjunction,  union,  or  concurrence  of  two 
distinct  properties  is  identified.    A  proposition  contains  two  notions,  bound 
together  by^  a  copula.    '  Heat '  is  the  name  of  one  general  property  or  notion  i 
'eoHMusio '  is  the  name  of  a  second  notion.     The  proposition, '  heat  expands 
boaies,'  is  a  proposition  uniting  the  two  properties  in  an  induotiTc  generaUty, 
or  a  law  of  nature.  Here,  too,  the  prime  requisite  is  the  identifying  stroike  of 
aimilarity."  '*  Allthediffioultiesandtheladlities  connected  with  the  worldngof 
similarity  may  be  found  attending  these  inductive  generslixations.    There  is 
one  noticeable  circumstance  special  to  the  case.    That  two  things  or  two  pro- 
perties afG90t  us  together  excites  no  attention  at  first ;  we  are  so  &miliar  witii 
aueh  unions  that  we  take  little  notice  of  the  fact.    It  is,  howeirer,  a  point  of 
aome  importance  to  know|whether  two  things  occurriuf  together  do  so  merely 
fay  acoidbnt,  or  by  Yirtue  of  some  fixed  attaclunent  keeping  them  always 
together ;  for,  in  the  first  case^  the  coincidence  is  of  no  moment,  while  in 
the  last  cass^  it  is  something  that  we  may  count  on  and  anticipate  in  the 
future.    How,  the  rsal  problem  of  inductiye  generalisation  consists  in 
eliminating  the  regular  and  constant  concurrences  from  the  casual  and  in- 
OQBstant.    It  is  Uie  identifying  stroke  of  similarity  that  is  the  means  of 
lonaing  us  to  the  constant  cononrreuoes ;  these  repeat  themsel?es  while 
other  things  come  and  go,  and  the  repetition  is  the  prompting  to  suspect  an 
alliance  ami  not  merely  a  coincidence.    The  £iTouring  conditions  ox  mind 
fior  scientific  induction  are  the  conditions,  positive  and  negative,  of  the 
seientific  intellect  on  the  whole.     Gbnenl  power  of   similarity  being 
•iq[)posed,  the  special  circumstances  are  susceptibility  to  symbols  and  forms ; 
the  previous  iamiliarity  with  tiie  eubject  matter ;  the  scientific  interest  { 
and  the  absence  of  the  purely  sensuous  and  concrete  regards.    Such  are  un* 
questionably  the  intellectual  features  of  the  greatest  scientific  geniuses — ^tha 
men  whose  lives  are  a  series  of  discoveries." 

**  ni,  DxDVonoK,  Deduetive  Inference,  SaiioeimaHon^  AppUemtum  or  JSx' 
Uneion  of  IndmeUone,  SffUogiem.  When  an  inductive  generality  has  beoi 
cttabliriied,  the  apj^cation  of  it  to  new  oases  is  called  Deduction." 
**  Deduction  also  is  a  process  of  identification  by  the  force  of  aimilarity. 
Xfae  new  case  most  iwemble  the  old,  otherwise  there  can  be  no  legitimate 
■l^plieBtien  of  the  law."  "The  deductive  process  eppears  under  two  aspects ; 
*  prineiplB  may  be  given,  and  its  appJication  to  fscts  songht  for ;  or  a  £Mt 
may  be  given,  and  its  principle  sought  for.    In  bothi  the  discovery  is  made 
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hj  the  fotoe  of  simiUirity.**  *'  Beasoning  bj  amalo^.  This  is  *  mode  of 
reMoning  that  bean  upoa  its  name  the  prooeesof  similarity;  the  het^how* 
ever,  being  that  in  it  the  similarity  is  imperfeot,  and  the  condoaioa  ao 
much  bhe  less  cogent."  '*The  name  Beason  is  used  in  a  narrow  aeiiMi, 
corresponding  to  Deduction,  and  also  in  a  wider  sense,  comprising  botk 
Deduction  and  Induction.  To  express  the  scientific  fitcultj  in  ita  fiilnriM. 
the  process  called  abstraction  would  hare  to  be  taken  along  with  reaaoii  ib 
a  wider  sense.  What  is  Tariously  termed,  by  Hamilton,  the  Elaborative  or 
Discursive  Faculty,  Ck>mpari8on :  the  Faculty  of  Relations,  Thought  (in  a 
peculiar  narrow  sense),  includes  the  aggregate  of  processes  now  deacribed  aa 
entering  into  the  operations  of  science.  It  has  just  been  seen  that  the 
working  of  similarity  renders  an  adequate  account  of  the  principal  featere 
in  all  these  operations,  although,  to  complete  the  explanation,  there  still 
remains  a  circumstance  to  be  brought  forward,  under  the  head  of  the  Goo- 
structiTC  Operations  of  the  Intelleot." 

To  those  passages  which  occnr  in  Book  I.,  ohap.  2,  we  subjoin,  is 
supplementary,  three  extracts  from  chap.  4. 

'*  The  Abstractions,  Inductions,  Deductions,  and  experimental  diaeovcrisi 
of  science,  already  included  under  similarity,  also  involve  constructireneaa. 
To  begin  with  Abstraction.  We  may  rwresent  a  form  by  an  outfiae 
diagram,  as  in  Euclid.  Bat  this,  as  giving  a  definite  sise,  colour,  and 
material,  is  not  an  abstraction.  The  most  p«fect  type  of  the  abstnet  idea 
is  the  verbal  definition,  which  is  a  construction  of  language  adopted  Co 
exclude  whatever  does  not  belong  to  the  generalized  attribute."  '*So  the 
definitions  of  science  generally  are,  on  the  part  of  the  first  firamera,  exeraaca 
of  original  construction,  proceeding  tentatively  till  a  form  of  worda  is 
arrived  at,  conformable  to  all  the  individuals  to  be  included  in  the  generaBty. 
Induction  presents  no  new  peculiarity.  All  inductions  have  at  last  to  be 
shaped  and  tied  down  by  precise  language,  expreesLng  neither  more  nor 
less  than  is  common  to  the  facts  comprehended  in  each."  "  These  inTolre, 
in  the  first  instance,  discoveries  of  similarity.  The  dedaetive  scienoea  aie 
made  up  of  a  vast  machinery,  exemplifying,  in  a  remarkable  di|gree^  the 
creative  or  constructive,  as  opposed  to  the  merely  reproductive  prooeaaej 
of  the  mind.  Nature  does  not  provide  cubic  equations,  chemical  fbrmiilsB^ 
or  syllogistic  schemes.  These  are  built  up,  by  slow  degrees,  out  of  etemeDterjr 
symbols,  and  the  constructions  are  governed  and  checked  by  the  «Dda 
to  be  served.  The  discoveries  of  experimental  science  are  a  more  flp#Wft 
and  obvious  case  of  oonstructiveness,  being  mostly  material  operatkxiis.** 

The  foreffoing  quotations  give  a  very  sammar^,  and,  indeed,  super, 
ficial  idea  or  Professor  Bain's  systematic  exposition  of  the  powers  and 
functions  of  the  intellect.  The  three  succeeding  chapters  iuTolTe 
controversial  matter,  dealing  as  thej  do  with  Nominalism  and 
Bealism,  Experience  and  Intuition ;  and  the  Theory  of  Vision,  the 
Fercention  of  the  Material  World,  Theories  of  the  Material  World. 
&e.  On  the  latter  topic,  we  have  a  pretty  exhaustive,  historical,  and 
critical  summary  of  tne  opinions  of  the  moat  distincruished  thinkcn ; 
among  others,  Berkeley,  Home,  Beid,  Stewart,  Brown,  Hamilton 
Ferrier,  Mansel,  Bailey,  J.  8.  Mill,  &c. ;  bat  not  tboee  of  Dr. 
MacVicar,  Dr.  MacCosh,  Dr.  Galderwood,  R.  8.  Wyld,  B.  Lowndee. 
B.  y .  Neale ;  nor  of  Kant,  Fiohte,  Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  &o. 
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Book  III.,  on  "The  EmotionB/'  consitta  of  ihirteen ohapten, 
remarkable  for  their  width  of  induction,  their  carefnl  elaboration, 
their  acute  generalisatione,  and  their  excellent  dauification.  The 
method  of  exposition  if  also  worthy  of  note ;  in  aJl  cases  we  have 
notice  taken  of  the  physical  as  well  as  of  the  mental  manifestations 
of  the  Emotions.  On  the  nature,  characters,  interpretation,  estima- 
tion, and  development  of  the  Emotion  many  origmal  and  interesting 
remarks  are  made,  and  in  the  chapter  on  *'  The  llmotions  and  their 
classification  "  there  seems  to  us  to  be  given  a  rerj  exhaustive  and 
thorough  synopsis  of  the  entire  emotional  range  of  humanity,  on  a 
principle  which  is  at  once  novel  and  logical.  As  we  shall  not  oe  able 
to  extract  at  any  length  from  the  carefiu  pages  in  whidi  the  "iBsthetic 
Emotions  "  are  treated,  it  may  be  as  well  tor  us  to  state  here  that  the 
scientific  view  of  the  emotions  connected  with  the  beautiful,  the 
sublime,  the  picturesque,  and  the  ludicrous  is  followed  up  by  a 
review  of  "  Tneories  of  the  Beautiful,"  which,  so  far  as  Enghsh 
thought  is  concerned,  is  full  and  fair ;  though  we  miss  from  it  the 
names  of  Schimmelpenninck,  Symington,  jOr.  Mao  Yicar,  Prof. 
J.  8.  Blackie,  Hazlitt,  Haydon,  D.  B.  Hay,  &o. ;  Baumgarten,  Kant, 
Kmg,  ScheUing,  Hegel,  Schiller,  and  Goethe,  &o.,  might  have  been 
noted  among  German  thinkers ;  and  many  modem  flench  authors — 
Cousin,  Jouffroy,  H.  Taine,  &c.,  perhaps  deserve  remark ;  thouffh 
wise  reasons  for  limiting  the  lists  most  probably  operated  on  we 
author's  mind. 

From  this  important  section  on  the  emotions,  extending  to  upwards 
of  100  pages,  we  select  the  following  heads  of  thought : — 

**The  two  great  diTiiioni  of  the  feelingB  are  Bensations  (with  mufonlar 
feelings)  and  emotions." 

*' Positively,  feeling  comprehends  pleasures  and  pains,  and  states  of 
excitement  that  are  neither.  Nq^ativeW,  it  is  opposed  to  volition  and 
intellect.*' 

**  Feeling  hat  a  twofold  aspect— physical  and  mental.  The  PBTSIOAX 
aspect  iBToWes  all  the  organs  recognised  as  connected  with  mental  opera- 
tions— the  brain,  muscles,  senses,  and  secreting  organs.*'  "The  characters 
of  feeling  are — (1)  those  of  feeling  proper  (emotional) ;  (2)  those  referring 
to  the  will  (volitional) ;  (3)  those  bearing  upon  thought  (inteUectoal)  ; 
and  (4)  certain  mixed  properties,  inoloding  forethought,  desire,  and  \Ma*' 

**  On  the  MsvTAL  side  we  recognise  guaUi^f  (pleasure,  pain,  indifference) ; 
DwTM,  in  the  two  modes  of  intensity  and  quantity,  and  speeialUjf.'* 
'*llie  will  is  moved  by  the  feelings:  pleasure,  causmg  pursuits  pain, 
avoidance."  *'  A  feelusg  viewed  with  reference  to  any  one  of  the  three 
properties— discrimination,  agreement,  retentiveness — assumes  an  intel- 
wctaal  aspect,  and  is  on  the  ewe  of  becoming  a  state  of  intellect  proper." 

'^The  consideration  of  feeling,  under  the  intellectual  attribate  of  leten- 
tireness  or  ideal  permanence,  brings  into  Tiew  the  nature  of  forethought 
and  prudence."  **  It  is  the  property  of  eveiy  feeling  to  occupy  the  mmd 
— to  fix  the  attention  upon  tne  cause  or  object  of  the  feeling,  and  to  exclude 
other  objects ;"  hence  the  f>tate  of  desire.  "  For  a  knowledge  of  the  feelings 
of  others  we  must  trust  to  external  signs,  interpreted  by  our  own  con- 
sciottsness.    The  signs  are— (1)  the  expression ;  (2)  the  conduct ;  and  (9) 
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the  indioations  at  tiie  eovne  of  the  thoughte."    ''An  oatbonl  of  feclu; 
panes  through  the  etagea  of  riae,  cuhDination,  and  airiMadeiusa" 

**  Thb  emc^ni,  aa  oomparad  with  the  aensationi,  are  aeoondaiy^derncd, 
or  oompound  toehngi."  "  Sensations  and  their  ideas  may  ooaleaoe  to  fixm 
new  £BSling8  or  emotions.  Fint.  The  simplast  oase  is  a  pluralify  of  aeoM* 
tions,  whether  of  the  same  sense  or  of  different  senie,  in  hutuaii  ulaxhosi 
or  in  jnjTVAJi  cokfliot."  "  Secondly.  There  may  be,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  law  of  contiguity,  a  transfer  of  feelings  to  things  that  do  not  originsDj 
excite  them.  Thirdly.  There  may  be  a  coalescence  of  separate  feelings  into 
one  aggregate  or  whole,  as  in  property,  beauty,  justice,  and  the  moni 
sentiment."  **  We  cannot,  in  classifying  the  emotions,  comply  with  the  rafei 
of  logical  division.  The  nature  of  the  case  admits  of  but  one  method— to 
proceed  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex.*' 

''Bmotions  of  relativity  are  nordty,  wonder,  liberty.'*  '*The  emote 
of  terror  originates  in  the  apprehension  of  ooming  evil.*'  '*TendemeMii 
a  pleasurable  emotion,  yarioosly  stimulated,  whose  eflfeot  is  to  deaw  hnmsa 
bemes  into  [mutual  emhraoe."  "It  is  the  nature  of  tiie  emotion  to  font 
ilnlfmainly  on  human  beings." 

^  The  term  'self'  is  not  UMd  here  in  any  of  its  wide  aooeptalioBa,  bat  is 
a  brief  title  for  ocNnprehending  two  allied  groups  of  feeungs — the  ono 
expressed  by  the  names  self-gratulation,  8elf-oom|ilaeenoy,  self-sateeoi, 
pnde  s  the  other,  by  love  of  approbation,  vanity,  desire  of  fisme  or  glory." 
M  The  feeling  expeHenced  when  we  behold  in  ourselves  the  qoalitiei  thsl; 
seen  in  others,  call  forth  admiration,  reverence,  love,  or  esteem,"  is  osUed 
aelf-gratulation,  or  self-esteem.  "The  feeling  of  being  approved,  admiiedlt 
praiMd  by  others,  is  a  heightened  form  or  self-gratulation,  due  to  tte 
workings  of  sympathy."  "  The  varieties  of  disapprobation  represent  the 
painful  side  of  the  susceptibility  to  opinion."  "  Self-complaoenoy  and  ths 
love  of  admiration  are  motives  to  personal  ezoellence  and  public  spirit" 

''Thb  Emotion  of  Fowbb  is  distinct  from  both  the  pleasure  oi  ezerdie 
and  the  satisfaction  of  gaining  our  ends.  It  is  due  to  a  sense  of  snpsrior 
might  or  energy,  on  a  comparative  trial."  "  The  pains  of  impotence  are  ia 
all  respects  the  opposite  of  the  pleasurable  sentiment  of  power." 

"  The  Irascible  Emotion,  or  Anger,  arising  in  pain,  is  marked  by  pleasoie 
derived  from  the  infliction  of  pain."  "  The  objects  of  the  feeling  are  per* 
sons,  the  authors  of  pain  or  injury."  "  The  phtsicai^  manifestations  of 
anger,  over  and  above  the  embodiment  of  the  antecedent  pain,  are—Cl) 

Sneral  excitement;  (2)  an  outburst  of  actirity;  (3)  deranged  orgsnio 
actions ;  (4)  a  characteristic  expression  and  attitude  of  the  body ;  sad 
(5)  in  the  completed  act  of  revenge,  a  burst  of  exultation."  "On  tbs 
KEKTAL  side  anger  contains  an  impulse  knowingly  to  inflict  suffering  upon 
another  sentient  being,  and  a  positive  gratification  in  the  fact  of  suffering 
inflicted."  "In  the  ultimate  analysis  of  anger  we  seem  to  trace  these 
ingredients — (1)  In  a  state  of  frenzied  excitement,  some  effkei  is  sought 
to  give  vent  to  the  activity ;  (2)  The  sight  of  bodiljf  UfUeiio*  and  t^^ 
uif  seems  to  be  a  mode  of  sensuous  and  sensual  pleasure ;  (3)  The  plessars 
Kn  power  is  pandered  to  ;  (4)  There  is  a  satisfaction  in  preventing  £uthsr 
pam  to  ourselves,  by  inducing  fear  of  us,  or  of  oonseqnenees,  in  any  one 
manifesting  harmful  purposes."  "  The  infliction  of  punishment  by  IsV| 
although  gratifying  to  the  sympathetic  resentment  ot  the  oommunity,  is 


understood  to  be  desired  principally  for  the  prevention  of  ixjurv." 
"Emotions  of  action"   are  pursuit  and  plot-interest.    "Cha 
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uneerteinfy,  within  limits,  oontrilmtes  to  the  enmMmeiit  of  pimait,*'  b9 
alio  do  oontefttf.  **  The  oeoopatioiis  of  industrj/'  **  The  Bjmpatfaetio  reU* 
tioMlnp0k"  **  The  learoh  after  knowMg^"  Aq.  **  The  literature  of  {dot  or 
■torf  is  the  ezpreee  onltifation  of  the  attitude  of  BUBpeneeu'* 

^The  opentions  of  mtelleet  maj  be  attended  with  Tarione  fbrnw  of 
pteaenre  and  pain ;  for  inetanoe,  **  The  pleesmre  attending  itrokes  of  eimi* 
farity  in  diTenitj  maj  he  deaeribed  generallj  at  an  agreeable  or  exhilarating 
fvrariee."  *'  New  identitiee  in  foienoe,  whether  i^sifioationi,  iadaotione^ 
or  dednotions,  inoreaie  the  nomber  of  fitots  oomprehended  by  one  intel- 
leetnal  efibrt."  "Great  dieooferiee  of  practice^  beeidee  contributing  to 
knowledge,  giro  the  elation  consequent  on  the  enlargement  of  human 
power. 

**  Sympathy  is  to  enter  into  the  feelmgt  of  another,  and  act  them  out,  as 
if  they  were  our  own.**  **  Sympathy  auppoies  (1)  one^t  own  remembered 
ecperienee  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  and  (2)  a  connection  in  the  mind  between 
the  outward  signs  or  expreeeion  of  the  Tarious  feelings  and  the  feelings 
tbemselyes."  "  S^pathy  is  a  speoiee  of  involuntary  imitation,  or  assump* 
tion,  of  the  disph^  of  feeling  enacted  in  our  presence^  which  is  followed 
by  the  rife  of  the  leeUngs  themsetres."  **The  oUmaz,  or  completion  of 
sympathy,  is  the  determination  to  act  for  another  person  exactly  as  for  self.*' 

^  The  fact  that  Feeling  or  Emotion  persists  alter  the  origin^  stimulus 
is  wi&drawn,  and  is  rerived  by  purely  mental  forces,"  oonstitutee  Ideal 
Bmotion.  '*  Of  mental  agencies  in  the  support  of  ideal  emotion,  two  may 
be  signaliied — (1)  The  presence  of  some  kindred  emotion ;  and  (2)  the 
Intelfectual  foroes."  **  Ideal  Emotion  is  more  or  less  oonneeted  with 
Deabne."  "The  iBstlietio  Emotions,  indicated  by  the  names  Beauty, 
Sublimity,  the  Ludicrous,  are  a  class  of  pleasurable  feeUngs,  sought  to  be 
m^fied  by  the  compositioBs  of  Fine  Art."  "  The  productions  of  Fine 
lot  appear  to  be  distinguished  by  these  charaoteristies — (I)  They  hare 
pkfoiwrefor  ihsir  immmiiaie  endf  (2)  they  have  no  disagreeable  aooom* 
pwiments ;  (8)  their  enjoyment  is  not  rtwMeUd  to  one  or  a  few  poraont,'* 

Brief  and  disjonet  as  these  selected  Bentences  are,  they  can 
taareely  fail  to  be  snggestiye  of  a  wealth  of  philosophioal  thought 
ooatained  between  and  underlying  them ;  and  must  be  held  to 
pNffe  that  as  a  moral  apecolatist,  Frofeaior  Bain  approaches  his  sab* 
jeot  witiii  rare  powers,  and  on  a  weU*dejBned  ^stem;  while  the 
matter  his  thoughts  bring- before  ns  is  often  fresh,  and  always  ade- 
qnately  stated.  We  presiime  that  the  reader  will  prefer  criticism 
and  remarks  on  this  subject  from  the  pen  of  J.  8.  Mill  to  any  that 
m  can  supply,  and  we  ^note  therefore  an  able  passage  from  the 
writings  ot  that  distinguished  leader  of  the  school  of  d  patieriori 
thmight: 

^  Mr.  Bain's  classification  of  the  emotions  is  different  from,  and  more 
oomprehensiTC  than  any  other  which  we  hare  met  with.  He  begins  with 
*the  feelings  connected  with  the  free  Tent  of  emotion  in  general,  and 
imh  the  opposite  case  of  restrsined  or  obstructed  outburst,'  the  feelings, 
in  short,  of  liberty  and  restraint  in  the  utterance  of  emotion ;  which  he 
ngards  as  themselres  emotions,  and  entitled  on  account  of  their  superior 
generality  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  catalogue.  He  nnt  prooeeds  to 
one  of  the  simplest  as  well  as  most  unirersal  of  our  emotions— Wonder. 
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The  third  on  his  list  it  T«iTor.  The  fourth  is  *  the  txtensivv  group  of  ImI* 
ings  implied  under  the  titJe  of  the  Tender  Affoetions.'  The  ooosidenilioB 
of  these  feelings  is  hy  most  writers  blended  with  that  of  Sympathy,  whidi 
is  oarefolly  distingoiBhed  from  them  by  our  author,  and  treated  sepantelr, 
not  as  an  emotion,  but  as  the  eapaoity  of  taking  on  the  emotions,  or  meDtiil 
states  gencxally,  of  others.  A  ohaiacter  may  possess  tenderness  withoot 
being  at  all  sympathetio,  as  is  the  case  with  many  lelfish  sentimrnitnKsts ; 
and  the  oonrerse^  though  not  equally  common,  is  cquslly  in  hnmaa 
nature.  From  these  he  passes  to  a  group  which  he  designates  hj  the  title, 
Ebmotions  of  Self,  including  Self-esteem,  or  Self-complacency,  in  its  Turioos 
forms  of  Conceit,  Pride,  Vanity,  &a,  which  he  regards  at  cases  of  the  amo- 
tions of  tenderness  directed  towsrds  self^  and  has  largely  illustrated  this 
▼iew  of  them.  The  sixth  dass  is  the  emotions  connected  with  Power. 
The  serenth  is  the  Irascible  Emotions.  The  eighth  is  a  group  not  hithsKo 
brought  forwsrd  into  sufficient  prominenoe— tluB  emotions  connected  with 
Action.  *  Beddes  the  nleasures  snd  pains  of  Sxereise^  and  the  grstifSoatioa 
of  succeeding  in  an  end,  with  the  opposite  mortification  of  missing  what  is 
laboured  for,  there  is  in  the  attitude  of  purimt,  a  peculiar  state  of  mind, 
so  fiur  agreeable  in  itself,  that  fiustitious  occupations  are  instituted  to  bring  it 
into  play.  When  I  use  the  term  fM4i»Urut^  the  character  of  the  aitQ»- 
tion  alluded  to  will  be  suggested  with  tolerable  distinetness.*  This  group- 
ing together  of  the  emotions  of  hunting,  of  games,  of  intrigue  of  all  socts^ 
and  of  noTcl-readinff,  with  those  of  an  active  career  in  life^  seems  to  us 
equally  original  and  philosophicaL  The  ninth  dass  oansists  of  the 
emotions  caused  by  tne  operations  of  the  Intelleot.  The  tenth  is  the 
group  of  feelings  connected  with  the  BeautifuL  Elerenth  and  last  oomes 
the  Moral  Sense. 

**  Of  these  the  four  first  are  rejiarded  by  Mr.  Bain  as  originsl  denwwts 
of  our  naturo^  having  their  root  m  the  constitution  of  the  nerrona  STstesB^ 
and  not  eiplicable  psychologically.  The  remaining  seren  he  oonsioBrs  as 
generated  by  association  firom  theiw  four,  with  the  aid  of  certain  oombdna- 
tions  of  circumstances.*'  * 

Af  we  have  already  intimated,  it  ia  oar  aim  in  this  p^per  rather 
to  be  ezpoeitoiy  than  oritical ;  to  oonvey  in  some  brier  form  an 
idea  of  the  important  oontributionB  to  phuoeophioal  thought  whieh 
Profesaor  Bain  has  made,  rather  than,  at  present,  to  engafra  in  any 
extended  or  minute  eritioiam  of  the  doetrinal  elements  mj  eon- 
tain.  Our  own  point  of  riew  ought  now  to  be  pretty  well  known 
to  our  readers,  and  they  will  not  think  that  quotation  implies 
assent.  The  analysis  of  tne  Will,  giyen  in  Book  lY.,  is  the  cdoeest 
and  clearest  which  has  yet  been  xutde  of  that  important  funetiQa 
of  man,  in  English  letters.  The  clearness  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
InteUeet  shown  in  it  is  beyond  praise,  and  the  general  aceoraey  of 
the  induction  upon  the  elements  of  Volition  is  umost  unezoeption- 
able.  Yet  we  resile  from  it  as,  in  our  opinion,  incomplete ;  '^  we 
start,  for  Life  is  wanting  there."  Man,  as  a  liring  Self,  may  be 
analysed,  but  not  anatomised;  as  a  Vital  Centre  of  force,  he  most 
be  more  than  that  moTed  thing  which  the  psyohological  sohcol  re- 

•J.  8.  MOl's  « Disseitations  and  Discussions,"  toL  liL,  ^'Bain's  Per- 
bhology,"  p.  183. 


piesent  him  to  be.  The  Will  is  undoubtedly  a  plexns  and  nexus  (f£ 
many  inflneneea ;  bnt  man  to  be  man  mmt  be  Self^motived ;  for 
Individnality  characterizes  manhood,  and  ever,  as  the  worth  of 
manhood  grows,  the  individuality  of  man  shows  itself  more.  This 
distinguishes  the  man  of  genius  from  the  herd  of  men;  of  oircum- 
Btantiated,  not  substantiated  beings.  Keyertheiess,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that,  in  his  researohes  on  The  Will,  Professor 
Bain  has  carried  analysis  triumphantly  into  regions  of  latent 
Volitionary  influence  which  have  nitherto  baffled  speculation,  and 
that  he  has  added  to  the  domain  of  philosophy  in  this  department 
much  inductiye  truth*    We  proceed  to  quote: — 


**  The  Primitire  Slemento  of  the  Will  haye  been  statod  to  he--(l)  the 
Spontaneity  of  Hoyement ;  and  (2)  the  Link  between  Action  and  Feelings 
grounded  in  lelf-ooiueryation.  In  the  matoring  or  growth  of  the/Wm 
man  is  an  eztensiye  series  of  AcqjoisitionB,  under  the  law  of  Betentiyeness 
or  Contiguity."  **  Spontaneity  eipreeiCB  the  fact  that  the  aeti^v  oigans  may 
pass  into  moyement  apart  from  the  Btimnlus  of  sensation  *in^  a  certain 
oondition  of  the  neryous  oentres  and  the  musGles,  oonaeoted  with  natntal 
yigour,  nourlBhment,  and  rest.*'  **A»  Spontaneity  is  not  necessarily  pre* 
oeded  by  Feeling,  there  must  be  some  medium  for  uniting  it  with  ony 
feelings.  The  recuisite  Link  is  belieyed  to  .be  giy«n  under  the  Law  of 
Self-oonseryation."  , 

'<  The  elements  of  yoluntary  power  being  assumed  as— >(1)  Spontaneity  i 
and  (2)  Self-oonseryation ;  we  haye  to  exemplify  the  oonnectiou  of  these 
into  the  matured  will,  by  a  prooeiB  of  education/*  *'The  process  at 
acquirement  may  be  described  generally  as  follows  :-*At  .the  outset^  ther« 
happens  a  coinoid^ioei  purely  accidental,  between  a  plessure  and  a  QioySf 
ment  (of  Spontaneity)  that  maintains  and  increases  ity  or  between  a  pain 
and  a  moyement  that  alleyiates  or  removes  it  $  by  the  link  of  Self-conser* 
▼ation,  the  movement  brin^g  pleasxire,  or  removiog  pain,  is  auBtained 
and  augmented.  Should  this  happen  repeatedly,  an  adhesive  growth  takes 
placci  through  which  the  feeling  can  aft^wards  command  the  movement." 
^  The  second  step  in  the  erowm  of  the  Will  is  the  uniting  of  movement* 
with  intermediate  ends."  ''Movements  that  have  become  allied  witk 
definite  sensations  are  thereby  brought  out  and  made  ready  ibr  new- 
aDtanees."  *'  Volition  is  enlarged,  and  made  gtneralt  by  various  acquira* 
ments;  and  first,  the  Word  of  Command."  ^Another  instrnmentalitj 
fo  extending  VoUtion  is  Imitation."  "  A  further  extension  of  the  yokmp 
tny  acquirements  leads  to  the  power  of  Acting  upon  the  Wish  to  moTe»" 
^  Yoluntary  power  is  consummated  by  the  aBSOcistioa  of  moveaiflnts  with 
the  idea  of  the  effect  to  be  produced." 

''As  our  yoluntary  actions  consist  in  putting  fivth  muscular  power,  the 
oontrol  of  FeeUng  and  of  Thought  is  through  the  muscles."  ^  Ihe  phyvieal 
aocompsmments  of  a  feeling  are— (1)  diffused  nervo  eonrents  i  (9)  otganie 
changes ;  and  (8)  muscular  movements.  The  intervention  of  the  will  beiaii 
Mtrlcted  to  movements,  the  yoluntary  control  of  the  feelings  biagss  oi^  t^MI 
tffi^«flnUi»  accompaniments."  "  Command  of  the  Thoughts  is  due  to  the* 
oontrol  of  Attention."  **  This  pert  of  voluntaiy  control  has  its  stagsa 
of  growth,  like  the  rest,  and  enten  as  an  all-important  element  into  ear 
inMleotttal  or  thinking  aptitudes."    "  The  command  of  the  Thoughts  is 
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•B  Adjunci  in  the  oonteol  of  the  Fedmgs."  '*  The  xeoipiooel 
power  of  the  Feelingt  to  command  the  Thonghte— U  partlj  of  Uie  nafeon 
of  Will,  partly  independent  of  the  wilL"  **  From  the  nature  or  definition 
of  Wm,  pure  andproper,  the  Moti?es  or  Ends  of  action  are  oar  Fleoaoroa 
and  Faint."  ^  The  elementair  pleasures  and  pains  incite  us  to  actioo, 
when  oidj  in  prospect ;  which  implies  an  ideal  persistence  approaching  to 
tbe  power  of  actuaHtj."  **  We  duvot  our  labours  to  inanj  things  tLat^ 
though  onlj  of  the  nature  of  Means,  attain  hj  association  aB  the  foroo 


ooiieur,  the  result  is  a  greater  pleasure ;  when  a  pleasure  concurs  with  • 
pam,  tho  gieater  will  neutralise  the  less,  lesTing  a  surplus.**  **  The  natn- 
III  Spontaneity  of  tiie  system  (which  is  a  power  through  life)  may  oome 
iato  oonfliet  with  the  proper  MotiTes  to  the  Will." 

•^In  the  prolonged  weighing  of  moti?es,  termed  DniBBSiTioir,  the 
sospense  is  a  Tolnntary  act,  prompted  by  the  remembered  pains  of  aotng 
loo  quickly."  **  When  the  action  suggested  by  a  motiTC,  or  a  ooncunnooe 
of  motifes,  cianot  immediately  oommenccb  the  intervenhig  attitudo  is 
oalled  Bmolvtiov."  "If  with  a  strong  motire  there  is  weakneso  or 
iBBiiillciency  of  the  aotiTC  organs,  we  hsTC  the  pecuEsr  oonsckniansss, 
amed  Bviobt." 

**]>B8IBX  is  the  state  of.  mind  where  there  is  a  motrre  to  aot — oono 
pIsMure  or  psin,  actual  or  idesl — without  the  ability.  It  is  thus  another 
il  the  states  of  interrsl  or  suspense^  between  motiye  and  eiecntioiu"  '*  Li 
Bmre^  time  is  the  pssence  of  some  motire^  a  plessure  or  a  pain,  aiul  a 
atate of  oonfliot,  in  itself  psinful."  ''There  are  rarious  modes  of  eaoape 
fpOB  the  ooofyofek  and  unrest,  of  Desire.  The  ilrst  is  forced  yrieeeenco ;  to 
which  are  giTon  the  fkmiliar  namee — endurance,  resignation,  foftitods^ 
patiflnnn^  contentment."  "  A  second  outlet  for  Denre  is  ideel  or  iinagiiiaff7 
oetion."  "The  proroeatiTes  of  Dmre  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  aetoal 
wmdi  or  d0fieisneU9  of  ihe  ij^tem^  and  secondly,  the  espm^neg  qfpUth 
swv."  "As  all  our  pleasures  and  pains  have  the  Tolitionsl  property,  thai 
isi  inoite  to  action,  so  they  all  me  birth  to  deeire  t  from  whrnli  cirout- 
•tance,  some  feelings  carry  the  feet  of  Desire  in  their  names.  Sndi  ars 
Aftrice^  Ambition,  Ouriosit^."  "  Desire  is  incorrectly  represented  as  a 
eoMtiiit  and  neoeesary  prelude  of  Tolition."  "  The  mental  state  tensed 
Befie(  while  iuTolying  the  Intellect  and  the  Feeling,  is,  in  its  essentU  im« 
fOii,  related  to  Acting  or  the  Will."  «  The  relation  of  Belief  to  AtMtj 
w  tipvessed  by  saying,  that  whai  tse  heUe9§  we  aet  mpon^  "  Belief  is  a 
growth  or  deirelopment'  of  the  Will,  under  the  pursuit  of  intermediate 
eadsk"  "The  mentsl  foundations  of  Belief  are  to  be  sought— (1)  in  oar 
AotiTity  s  (8)  in  the  Intellectual  Associations  of  our  Bsperience }  and  (S)  m 
the  IMings."    "  Belief  is  opposed,  not  by  Disbelief,  but  hf  Doubt." 

"3%e  Moral  HJsbits  are  tne  acquirements  relating  to  feelings  and  toU* 
ttas."  "The  Moral  Acquirements  come  undcar  the  general  oonditiaBa  of 
XetentiTeoess."    "The  conditions  special  to  the  Moral  Acquiremonts  an^ 

lit,  an  Initiative  i  and,  secondly,  a  Gradual  Exposure  in  cases  of  oonfiiot.* 

Otaltufs  applied  to  the  Special  Emotiotts  may  embrace — (1)  the  7 


jBiusptibility  on  the  whole]  and  (2>  the  Emotions  sin^."  " The  voKua* 
lary  control  of  the  InteUectual  trains  may  pass  into  Habit"  "  Hubbk 
Tkifsuit,  as  a  whole,  is  drrided,  for  important  practical  reasons^  into  two 
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gimt  departments.  The  flitt  embraces  the  highest  and  most  oompiehen- 
she  regard  to  Self;  and  is  designated  Pbvdxvox,  Sxlv-Loyb— the  seardi 
after  happiness.  It  is  opposed  or  thwarted  mainly  hj  the  urgencj  of  pre- 
sent good  or  evil,  and  hj  fixed  ideas."  **  Happiness  is  made  up  of  ib^ 
total  of  our  pleasnres,  diminished  hj  the  total  of  onr  pains;  and  the 
ondeaTour  after  it  resolTss  itself  into  seeking  the  one  and  ayoiding  the 
other.*'  "The  second  department  of  pnrsmt  comprises  the  ivgaid  to 
others,  and  is  named  DliTT.  It  is  waned  against  not  only  by  the  forces 
inimical  to  Priidence,  but  also  occasionally  by  Prudence  itself.'^  « The 
(foregoing)  exposition  of  the  Will  has  proceeded  on  the  Uniformity  of 
Sequence  between  motire  and  action."  **  GDhe  perplexity  of  the  question  of 
JVee-will  is  mainly  owing  to  the  inaptness  of  toe  terms  to  exprass  the 
facts."  "  On  the  doctrine  of  the  uniform  sequence  of  motiye  and  action^ 
meaning  can  be  assigned  to  the  sereral  terms^Choice,  Deliberation,  Selfr 
Determination,  Moral  Agency,  BesjponsibilitT."  **The  whole  series  of 
phrases  connected  with  Will,  Freedom,  Choice,  Deliberation,  Self-Deter- 
mination.  Power  to  act  if  we  will,  are  contriyed  to  foster  in  us  a  feeling  ol 
artificial  importance  and  dignity,  by  assimilating  the  too  humble  sequence  of 
motiye  and  act  to  the  iUustrious  functions  of  the  Judges  the  Soyereign,  the 
Umpire." 

It  is  qnite  obyionB  that  in  this  expoiitioii  of  the  Will,  the 
Kecesaanan  point  of  view  is  essentially  taken ;  although  from  the 
etress  laid  on  Spontaneity,  which  is  the  special  improyement 
wrought  in  the  psychological  school  by  Professor  Bain,  this  is  to 
some  extent  obyiated.  To  this  conception  of  WiU,  as  determina^ 
tion  without  self-determination,  we  cannot  assent.  We  belieye, 
as  we  think,  on  the  eyidence  of  OoDscionsness,  that  besides  the 
intellectual  act  of  decision  on  motiyes,  and  the  efiectiye  act  by 
which  Will  is  accomplished,  there  is  a  moral  act  of  determination 
among  emotions  or  mclinations,  an  impnlse  and  issue  from  Self- 
hood inyolyed  in  the  operation  of  the  Will.  To  decide  on  what  is 
inteUectuallr  correct  is  an  act  which  differs  in  its  elements  from 
that  which  determines  on  what  is  morally  right,  or  what  may  be 
adTisable  or  expedient.  Hence  the  words,  *'  Ought,"  springing 
from  an  inwara  sense  of  dnt^,  and  "  Should,"  arising  trom  the 
outward  pressure  of  duty,  differ  entirely  from  "Wul,"  which 
imports  the  personality  of  the  speaker  between  the  motiye  and  the 
duty.  The  most  stubborn  of  all  arguments  for  the  existence  of 
Will  as  a  self-determining  agent  is  its  inyolution  in  all  languages, 
in  the  yerb  "  Will "  of  a  personalizing  idea,  aeiing  as  distineuisbed 
from  a  personality  acied  upon,  as  is  suggested  by  "  Shall.  This 
indicates  that  man  belieyes  himself  to  be  a  Self-force,  an  original 
centre  of  Volitional  energy,  a  point  of  appulse  and  impulse,  whence 
issue  regulative  forces  into  tne  circumstances  of  life,  thought, 
intent,  and  activity. 

The  History  of  the  Discussion  on  Free- Will  and  Necessity  is 
fairly  analytical,  and  yet  we  miss  some  of  the  more  prominent 
names  connected  with  this  question,  e.  g,,  Mac  Cosh,  Neale, 
Lowndes,  Wm.  Cairns,  Hansel,    Ferrier   and  Bray;  Spencer, 
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Combe^  Amotti  Backle,  Lewisi  &o.,  to  mention  now  only  Biitiih 
ttinken. 

On  the  settlement  of  the. Will  depends  the  whole  fatnie  of 
Sthios  s  and  as  we  find  the  decision  onr  author  comes  to  on  this 
point  nnsatisfaotory,  we  cannot  quite  agree  with  him  in  what  fol- 
lows. This  part  of  the  book  is  carefully  written,  oontaina  much 
noote  thought,  and  is  an  advance  on  any  system  of  NecesBarian 
Btiuos  yet  produced,  as  the  reader  may  infer  from  the  following:— 

*^BzHl0B,  or  Molality,  i«  a  department  of  praotioe,  and,  as  with  other 
praotioal  d^artmente,  is  defined  by  its  Bnd?'  **The  Bthical  Bnd  is  a 
eertatn  portion  of  the  welfiure  of  homan  beings  liyingtogether  in  Bociety, 
tealiaed  through  roles  of  oondnot  duly  enforced.*'  **The  mles  of  Ethie% 
termed  also  Law,  Laws,  the  Moral  Law,  are  of  two  kinds : — ^The  first  ars 
mles  imposed  under  a  penalty  for  negleet  or  yiolation.  The  penalty  is 
termed  JPumghment ;  the  imposing  party  is  named  Goyemment  or  Antho* 
Bty;  and  the  rules  so  imposed  and  enforced  are  called  Laws  proper. 
Molality  proper.  Obligatory  Morality,  Duty.  The  second  are  rtilea  whose 
only  eoctenial  support  is  Eewardg^  constituting  Optional  Morality,  Ment» 
Tirtoe,  or  Nobleness.*'  '*  Morality,  in  its  essentiu  parts,  is  '  Btemal  and 
Immutable  i '  in  other  parts  it  yaries  with  Custom.*'  "  The  Ethical  End 
that  men  are  tending  to,  and  may  altimately  adopt  without  reseryation, 
is  human  Wel&re,  HapfmieBs,  or  Being  and  Weil-Being  combined,  that  i^ 
Utility."  **  Any  other  standard  that  may  be  set  up  in  competition  with 
Utili^  must  ultimately  ground  itself  on  the  yery  same  appeal  to  the 
opinions  and  the  practice  of  mankind." 

The  chief  question  in  the  Psychology  of  Ethics  is  whether  the 
Moral  Faculty  or  Conscience  be  a  simple  or  a  complex  faot  of  the 
siind. 

In  fiiyour  of  the  simple  and  in-  In  reply,  and  in  support  of  the 
toitiye  character  of  the  Moral  Senti-  view  that  the  Moral  Faculty  is  com* 
ment  it  is  argued :— >  plez  and  deriyed,  the  following  ooii* 

sidmtions  are  urged : — 
1st.  That  our  judgments  of  right 
and  wrong  are  immediate  and  in-        1st.  Theimmediatenessof  aju^ 
stantaneous.  ment  is  no  proof  of  its  bdng  innate; 

2nd.  It  is  a  faculty  or  power  be-  long  practice  or  &miliarity  haa  the 
longing  to  all  mankind.  same  effect. 

iSd.  Moral  Sentiment  is  said  to  2nd.  The  alleged  similarity  of 
be  zadieally  different  in  its  nature  men's  moral  judgments  in  all  oomn 
from  any  other  iact  or  phenomenon  tries  and  times  holds  only  to  a 
of  the  mind — (a)  as  irresolyable  or  limited  degree, 
unanalysable;  (b)  possessing  supre-  3rd.  Moral  right  and  wrong  is 
maoy  and  right ;  (o)  being  unique  in  not  so  much  a  simple  indiyiiiUe 
||&  action.  property  as  an  extenaiye  code    of 

regulations  which  cannot  be  undei^ 
stood  without  a  certain  matuzt^  of 
the  intelligenoe. 

4th.    Intuition   is   incapable    of 
settling  the  debated    questkma  «f 
.    practiod  morality. 
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6lh«  It  is  praotioftUe  to  antljn 

or  iwolre  the  Monl  Ewolty,  and 

in  so  doing  to  explain  both  its  peen* 

liar  proptvtjr  and  the  similarity  of 

moral  judgments  so  fitf  as  exirang 

among  men. 

**It  may  be  proved,  bj  snob  endenee  as  the  case  admits  o(  that  the 

peonliarity  of  the  Moral  Sentiment,  or  Consoienoe^  is  identified  with  ow 

education  under  gOTemment  or  Authority.'* 

This  is  but  a  meagre  outline  of  the  heads  of  thought  to  be  found 
in  Fart  I.  of  this  treatise ;  in  Part  II.  there  is  much  to  intereetthe 
oontroyerflialist.  It  consists  of  nearly  a  hundred  cloeelyprinted 
pages  of  analyses  of  the  chief  Ethical  By  stems  of  Ancient,  Soholas- 
tic,  and  Modem  times.  The  Socratio  and  Platonic  morals  are 
better  explained  by  Maurice  and  Eerrier,  but  we  have  seen  no 
abstract  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  which  in  an  e^ual  space  is  so  complete 
and  intelligible.  Of  Benthamism,  a  concise  outline  appears,  and 
is  valuable  for  its  arrangement  and  plainness.  A  laree  number  of 
authors  have  their  main  principles  epitomized,  and  it  would  be  a 
yerr  excellent  exercise  for  a  student  to  compare  and  contrast  the 
analyses  of  Bain  in  this  text-book,  and  of  Laurie  in  his  "  Notes  on 
Moral  Theories."  This  series  of  trustworthy  abridgments  of 
theories  of  Ethics  is  exceedingly  valuable,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
useful,  not  only  as  a  compendious  view  of  moral  speculation,  but  as 
the  essence  of  a  library  of  works  on  Ethical  philosophy. 

In  an  Appendix,  we  have  an  almost  equally  valuable  abstract  of 
the  "  History  of  Nominalism  and  Bealism,"  of  opinions  upon  ''The 
Origin  of  Knowledge— Experience  and  Intuition."  In  eleyen 
pages,  "  On  Happiness,"  we  liave  the  quintessence  of  volumes,  and 
m  **  Classifications  of  the  Mind,"  we  have  an  exhibition  of  many 
fine  examples  of  Methodology;  and  we  have  in  an  abbreviated 
form  observations  on  "  The  Meaning  of  Certain  Terms/'  which  axe 
servicable,  interesting,  and  improfing. 

On  the  whole,  we  do  not  know  any  work  on  Philosophy  whioh 
within  the  same  compass  includes  so  much  original  disquisitioii 
and  well-arranged,  fully-developed  thought,  oombined  with  so  large 
a  quantity  of  information,  digested  and  abridged  to  the  utmost  of 
iBtelligibility,  and  vet  so  hvingly  ineorporated  with  the  whole 
eircle  of  the  author  s  own  speculations,  and  so  admirably  oo-ordi» 
nsted  with  and  subordinated  to  the  aims  of  the  teaoher.  It  is  in 
many  respects  a  model  book  for  students — exhaustive  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  yet  suggestive  of  much  connected  matter ;  full  in  its 
treatment  of  the  entire  whole  of  the  topics  required  to  constitute 
complete  knowledge,  and  yet  allowing  ample  margin  for  iUustra- 
tive  and  supplementary  thought;  encyclopsedio  in  its  charac* 
teristics,  and  yet  systematic  and  orderly  in  its  developments; 
adapted  to  textual  study,  and  yet  afibrding  gratification  to  the 
whole  mind  in  its  perusal, .so  far  as  arranf^ement,  method,  style,  and 
matter  go  when  taken  in'  the  mass.    It  is  the  book  of  a  master  in 
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Pf  johology— A  book  which  emulates  the  produotionB  of  the  great 
ages  of  aathonhip,  and  which  cannot  fall  to  inscribe  the  name  of 
Ftofessor  A.  Bain  on  a  lofty  place  in  the  column  devoted  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame  to  the  Interpreters  of  Mind — a  book  which  justi- 
fies for  its  author  a  foremost  place  among  British  thinkers  and 
European  philosophers. 

We  say  this  iJthough  we  feel  that  the  Philosophy  which  the 
learned  Professor  advocates  is,  in  its  xiltimate.  Material  and  Worldlj 
— ^tiie  Tery  Metaphysics  of  Positivism ;  for  we  speak  of  the  power, 
the  force,  the  merit,  tiie  might  of  the  book  as  an  intellectual  effort 
issued  for  a  given  purpose,  and  animated  by  an  endeavour  to 
accomplish  a  predetermmed  end.  We  have  no  right  to  object  to 
the  book  that  the  author  does  not  accept  the  philosophy  wluch  we 
believe  to  be  most  consonant  with  the  experiences  of  conscioosneas 
and  the  observative  experiments  possible  in  metaphysics.  We 
have  rather  to  be  thankml  that  the  school  of  thought  to  which  the 
author  adheres  has  had  its  opinions  so  excellently  formulated  and 
so  ably  maintained,  because  it  shows  to  how  high  a  reach  specular 
tion  must  rise  before  it  can  cope  in  argument  with  a  cogent  and 
hannonized  compendium  of  Psydiology  and  Ethics  such  as  that 
before  us.  The  appearance  of  this  book  compels  us  to  regret  the 
early  loss  of  Ferrier,  while  we  rejoice  at  the  advent  of  Stirling. 
We  believe  that  it  will  cost  Mansel  or  Calderwood  a  good  deal  of 
reflective  thought  to  produce  a  work  of  equal  merit  on  the  opposite 
side.  Shall  veitch  come  to  the  rescue  P  Is  Flint  engaged  in 
scouring  his  armour  P  Will  Fraser  supply  us  with  a  groundwork 
of  metaphvsic,  powerful  enough  to  found  an  Ethical  System  upon  P 
Or,  thoufi^h  we  are  losing  Mac  Cosh  as  a  British  citizen,  shall  we 
yet  see  him  at  the  head  of  a  School  capable  of  eclipsing  Mill  and 
vanquishing  Bain  P 


**  Afoxook  another' name  for  Apollo,  reqoires  onlv  an  K  prdSxad  to  b^ 
come  the  name  of  the  hero ;  nS  or  nai  being  a  particle  of  affirmation,  estab- 
liahea  Ne-apolean  as  the  genoine  ApoUo.  Bonaparte  also  happily  detignatca 
the  sun.  Night  is  the  bad  or  evil  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  dby 
roled  by  the  son  is  the  good  or  bona  pan.  Here  &ot  and  allcgoiy  are 
within  a  hair's  breadth  of  each  another.  Again,  Apollo  was  bom  in  an 
isle  of  the  Mediterranean ;  so  was  Napoleon.  Apollo's  mothor  was  Latona 
or  leetoi  this  last  name  being  the  obsolete  form  of  L»tor,  I  make  rejoice. 


Napoleon's  mother  was  ioy  itsel(  Letitia.  Apollo  had  two  wives— the 
moon  and  the  earth— so  had  Napoleon.  Apollo  released  Hellas  from  the 
terrible  Python  i  Napoleon  croshed  the  terrible  hydra  of  rerolution  in 
France.  Napoleon's  twelve  marshals  are  personificationB  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  sodiao,  and  hit  four  stationary  offioers  are  the  four  seasons  or 
the  four  cardinal  pointf." 


SUMfABUSRlClHT  OV  «HS  IIUK  OSUIOH* 


^tIl0XJO1T* 


WOULD  THE  DISESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  HIISH 
CHUSCH  BE  INJUBIOUS  OE  BENEFICIAL  TO 
PEOTESTANT  CHBISTIANITY  P . 

BBirBVlOULL.— IT. 

Ibblakd  has  been,  and  is,  fprossiy  nusgoremed ;  no  one  will  denr 


bliifaing  thi 
BDianity  is  not,  to  my  mind,  the  point  at  issue.  The  qnestion  ia, 
whether  that  Church  has  a  right  to  be  there  (of  oonrse  I  mean  on 
its  present  standing  as  a  State  Chnroh),  and  if  once  the  fact  is  estsA>* 
lished — ^that  it  has  no  such  right,  then  justice  to  onrselves  as  English- 
men, and  to  the  Irish  people,  demands  its  immediate  abolition.  Scott 
truly  remarks,  *'  Do  what  is  right,  and  leaye  the  result  to  a  hig^ur 
power  than  mortal  man  possesses."  How  can  the  argument,  that 
aisestablishing  tiie  Irish  Church  is  virtuaUy  establishing  the  ChuNd 
of  Bome,  be  upheld  for  a  minute  P  Is  the  Church  so  weak  that  the 
dergy  fear  her  M^-wpporiing  potoer  when  senarated  from  the  StateP 
It  would  seem  so,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  foolish  agitations  which 
they  get  up  on  the  subject.  1  do  not  beliere  in  what  is  caUed  '*  the 
apostolic  succession,"  but  I  do  most  firmly  believe  that  theChureli 
(and  by  the  Churdi  I  mean  the  principles  of  the  Church)  will  staad 
and  flourish,  whether  separated  from  or  joined  to  the  State.  We 
have  not  now,  and  we  never  had,  any  right  to  establish  a  church  in 
Ireland,  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  that  church  being  contrary 
to  the  belief  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

It  is  brought  forward  as  an  argument,  by  the  supporters  of  the 
State  Church  in  Lreland,  that  when  a  man  buys  land  in  Irelaiul» 
whaterer  may  be  the  religious  body  to  which  he  belongs,  he  bagrs 
it  knowing  that  it  is  subject  to  a  certain  tithe.  Ghranted ;  but  ia 
that  any  argument  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  that  tithe  in  the  fitift 
instance P  I  say,  decidedly  not,  and  for  this  reason:  if  you  find 
any  existing  effiH  you  will  not  venture  to  defend  that  eyu  on  the 
grounds  of  its  exuienee  only ;  no,  you  will  probe  the  matter  to  the 
quick,  and  if  you  find  it  radieallg  wrong,  you  will,  if  you  have  aanr 
sense  of  justice,  sweep  it  away  entirefy.  Just  so  with  the  Irisfc 
Church  It  is  radically  wrong ;  it  is  the  source  of  numberless  eyik ; 
it  is  tiie  very  spirit  of  oppression  and  iniustioe  itself;  and  thersfcre 
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sweep  it  away  as  a  State  Churcb,  and  permit  it  to  occupy  in  Ire- 
land the  poiition  it  ought  to  hold  there—namely,  that  of  a  nawMMorgr 
ekureh,  * 

And  now  to  deal  with  some  of  the  "  elements  of  thought"  soff- 

Ssted  by  E.B.  O.  B.  In  the  first  place,  he  says,  ''the  diseat&b- 
hment  of  the  Irish  Church  would  be  the  abandonment  of  a  ip^" 
ciple,  and  that  every  abandoiunent  of  principle  implies  that  it  is 
false  and  inimical,  so  that  the  same  thing  will  be  right  in  Eng^laadU 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  as  is  hereby  decla^  to  be  right  in  Ireland.'* 
Kowl  wiU  ow»  tb<A  this  "element  of  thovM^t"  nmears  to  me  Terr 
easily  disposed  of,  for  this  reason:  by  cusestaDushing  the  Irish 
Church  we  do  not  establish  the  fact  that  the  prineifle  of  the  ChurclL 
{qnA  Church)  is  wrong,  but  that  its  eetablismnent  m  the  countrr  in 
question  is  an  injustice,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  remedied.  Xtft 
us  take  an  instance.  Supposing  that  a  man  is  owner  of  a  laive 
manu&ctory,  sosd  that  he  has  ertaUished  certain  ruks  and  regii&- 
lioBS  in  that  mfumfaetory ;  he  buys  another,  end  introduces  the 
same  rulss  amongst  lus  new  workpeople ;  after  a  fiur  trial,  ho«eTer» 
he  &ids  that  tibtiST  work  unjustiy  and  nardly  upon  his  workmen^  and 
be  therefete  abolishes  them — not  thereby  implying  that  they  ne 
wrong  ffi  whttmmoe,  but  that  in  the  instance  abore  mentioned  they 
worked  unjmtly,  and  onsht  therefore  to  be  done  away  with.  I 
haTe  previoei^  me»tionea  the  next  "  element  of  thought^"  and  need 
only  say  that  it  seems  strange  to  me  that  the  clerjr^  and  their  aiip- 

S»rters  should  be  so  frightened  at  the  disestabnshment  of  the 
hnrch,  when  thev  will  tell  jou  in  almost  the  same  breath  that  file 
akmch  cannot  aoia  will  not  mil.  The  arguments  brought  farwscd 
in  support  of  this  wopositicm  appear  to  me  to  need  no  answers ; 
liiey  are  footlish.  Can  any  one  suppose  that  the  dUegtoAUtkmaU  of 
one  Ohnroh  is  neoBnatnlg  the  establishment  and  triumph  of  some 
other  partioular  Church  P  Are  there  only  two  churches  in  Ireland 
-^Ea«ish  and  BomishP  No,  the  disestablishment  of  the  State 
Ckaron  in  Ireland  wili  be  indeed  a  triumph ;  not  to  one  particular 
veBfiiouB  sect  alone,  but  to  etery  honest  and  thinking  man  who 
wishes  to  see  jnstice  fairly  admimstered  in  Ireland. 

The  third  *' element  of  thought,"  states  that  "tiie  ^bsesti^liah* 
lishment  of  the  Irish  Chnroh  would  widen  the  area  of  Popish  in* 
flnenoe,  and  lessen  the  inflnenee  of  Protestant  resistance.  I^ow,  if 
wn  srant  that  it  widens  the  field  for  Popish  operatioas  on  the  one 
hand,  yet  I  think,  on  the  otiier  hand,  tilmt  it  equallr  enlarges  liie 
no  wars  and  ojpor  tunitias  of  the  Church.  Unfettered  by  the  Slate, 
the  Church  mm  smpead  her  branches  into  all  quarters  of  the  Irish 
kingdom,  will  renaer  Ireland  more  truly  Protestant  than  any  State 
Church  will  ever  make  her.  Speaking  of  the  good  which  the  Sstah* 
liahed  Chnrsh  in  Ireland  has  ascom^ished,  makes  me  think  of  a 
speeoh  made  by  Iiord  Macaolay,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
aird  of  April,  1846,  in  which  he  truly  says,  ''Two  hundred  and 
^^ty-fi^e  yean  has  this  Church  been  at  woric.  What  could  hafv 
keen  done  for  it  in  the  way  of  authority,  pri?ilegpe^  endowments 
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has  not  been  done?  Did  anyothertet  of  buhopsaiid  prieste 
la  the  world  ever  reoeire  eo  mnoh  for  doing  to  little  P  Nnj,  did 
any  other  set  of  bishops  and  priests  in  the  world  ever  reoeire  half 
as  mnoh  fw  doing  twice  as  muoh  P  And  what  have  we  to  show  for 
all  this  laTi^  expenditure  P  What  bat  the  most  zealous  Boman 
Catholic  population  on  the  face  of  the  earth  P  Where  yon  were 
one  hundred  years  sgo»  there  you  are  still ;  not  Tiotorious  OTor  the 
dcMuain  of  the  old  faith,  but  painfully,  and  with  dubious  sacoess» 
defending  your  own  frontier,  ^our  own  English  pale.  Sometimea 
a  deserter  leaTes  you;  sometimes  a  deserter  steals  over  to  you. 
Whether  your  gains  or  losses  of  this  sort  be  the  greater  I  do  not 
know,  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  inquire.  On  the  great  solid  mass 
of  the  Boman  Gatholio  population  you  hare  made  no  impression 
whatever.  There  they  are,  ten  to  one  against  the  members  of  your 
Established  Church."  Further  on,  he  very  nobly  states  that  "  the 
fuller  our  eonviotions  are  that  our  doctrines  are  right,  the  fuller,  if 
we  are  rational  men,  must  be  our  oanviction  that  our  tactics  hare 
been  wrong,  and  that  we  have  been  encumbering  the  cause  which  we 
meant  to  aid."  All  this  is  equally  true  now  as  it  was  then.  Has 
the  Irish  Church,  I  ask,  done  any  real  practical  good  between  1846, 
when  Macaulay  gave  utterance  to  these  startmig  words,  and  the 
present  timeP  I  distinctly  state  that  she  has  not.  She  has  simply 
existed  as  a  perpetual  disgrace  to  England,  and  a  shamefully  unjust 
institution  in  Ireland. 

*•  A  church  exists  to  be  loved,  to  be  reverenced,  to  be  heard  with 
docilitv,  to  reijgn  in  the  understandings  and  hearts  of  men.  A 
Church  which  is  abhorred  is  useless,  or  worse  than  useless ;  and  to 
quarter  a  hostile  Church  on  a  conquered  people,  aa  you  would  quarter 
a  soldisry,  is,  theref<^e,  the  most  absura  of  mistakes.  This  mistake 
our  ancestors  committed.  They  posted  a  CSiureh  in  Ireland,  just  as 
they  posted  garrisons  in  Ireland.  The  garrisons  did  their  work. 
They  were  disliked,  but  that  mattered  not.  They  had  their  forts 
and  their  arms,  and  tbev  kept  down  the  aboriginal  race,  but  the 
Church  did  not  do  its  work ;  for  to  that  wcurk  the  loye  and  confidenoe 
of  the  people  were  essential."*  How  true  is  this!  How  can  a 
church  work  good  in  a  nation  unless  that  nation  loves  and 
reverences  that  ohorchP  Petal,  indeed,  was  the  error  of  our 
ancestors  in  establishing  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland;  and 
do  not  let  us,  who  hsTc  seen  the  evils  which  have  arisen  from 
their  mistakcrgive  our  support  to  bear  up  the  rotten  fabric  of  an 
oppressive  State  Church,  which,  for  three  hundred  and  eight 
jears,  has  been  productive  of  no  good,  but  of  unnumbered  evils  to 
Ireland. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  fourth,  and  last  ^^  element  of  thought," 
namely,  "  that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Choreh  would  ttSect 
the  minds  of  the  umtkinkinff  to  behere  that  Protestantism  was  a 
failure,  and  Popery  the  only  eternal  truth  of  Christ."  He  must 
indeed  be  sa  '*wtikinkinff  man"  who  for  one  moment  would  be 

*  Lord  Macaula7*s  ipeseh  in  the  House  of  Oommmis,'*  April  28, 186^ 
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affected  in  this  maimer  by  the  disestabliahment  of  tlie  Iriali  Chunii. 
And  I  must  say,  that  if  a  man  is  so  utterly  oareleas  on  the  anbject 
of  religion  that  he  will  change  his  belief  simply  because  the  chnnik 
to  which  he  belonss  is  separated  from  the  State,  in  that  ease  I  think 
his  reliflion  is  inaeed  7am,  and  that  sndh  a  ^lerson  is  rather  a  dia- 
<aredit  &an  anything  else  to  the  church  to  which  he  belongs. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Queen  can  never  assent  to  the  diaeatab* 
lishment  of  the  Irish  Church  without  committing  an  actual  moral 
sin,  by  yiolating,  as  they  state,  her  coronation  oat^.  In  order  to 
answer  this  argument  fully,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  the  orisia 
of,  and  inquire  into,  the  uses  of  coronation  oaths  in  generaL  Tbe 
origin  of  a  soTcreign  teking  some  oath  to  his  people,  on  his  coranA- 
tion  or  election,  is  one  sprixudng  purely  from  nature,  and  an  innate 
sense  of  self-preservation.  When  a  bodv  of  people  choose  a  leader 
or  goyernoT,  they  naturally  bind  him  by  some  conditions  before 
placing  the  chief  power  in  his  hands ;  and  in  a  "  coronation  oath," 
as  prescribed  by  Parliament,  are  embodied  all  those  conditions  in 
the  case  of  an  English  soyereign.  It  must  neyer,  howeyer,  be  ket 
sight  of  that  the  people  to  be  goyemed  ftame  that  oath  themselyea, 
and,  therefore,  surely  they  can  permit  the  soyereign  to  depart  from 
that  oath,  if  they  think  that  by  so  doing  any  real  good  will  be 
obteined.  The  coronation  oath  is,  in  fact,  an  "  Act  of  jParliament^** 
and,  as  such,  may  be  repealed  altogether,  or  altered  as  the  exigeneiea 
of  the  country  may  require.  Can  any  one  doubt,  then,  that  the 
abolition  of  an  institution  so  ulainhrrepuenant  to  all  ideas  of  jostiee 
can  fail  to  be  productive  of  Denent  to  Imtestant  Christiani^  ?  I 
say  it  must  be  beneficial ;  it  must  work  weU  in  the  end,  and  at  any 
rate  it  deserves  a  trial,  for  no  one  can  say  that  the  present  Esta^ 
lished  Church  in  Ireland  has  ever  worked  any  substantial  good 
throughout  the  many  years  that  it  has  existed  tnere. 

I  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  when,  in  speaking  of  the 
Irish  Church,  he  says,*  "  Ton  cannot  amend  it  in  one  respect  or 
direction  without  offending  in  some  other  respect  or  direction,  and 
making  the  case  worse  than  it  was  before.  The  reason  is  that  there 
is  no  basis  for  that  Church.  It  is  wholly  disabled  and  disqualified 
for  performing  the  purposes  for  which  it  existo,  and  consequently 
I  spoke  in  literal  truth,  and  not  in  mere  sarcasm,  when  1  saio, 
You  muMC  not  take  away  Us  abuies,  boe€tuie  tfyo%  take  them  avag 
there  wiU  be  nothing  Iqftr  £.  B.  G. 

BSKBFIOU.L. — y. 

It  must  have  been  no  slight  reason,  indeed,  that  caused  Lord 
Macaulay  to  say,  in  one  of  his  great  speeches  in  Parliament,  that 
"  of  all  the  institutions  now  existing  in  the  civilised  world,  the 
established  Church  of  Ireland  seems  the  most  absurd.'*  The 
grievances  of  the  people  of  that  country,  of  which  this  Chureh  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent,  have  distracted  public  attention  for 
years,  and  fonnea  the  anxious  study  of  our  statesmen  for  many 

•  Bpeeeh  at  St.  Helen'!,  August  6, 1868. 
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generfttioiis.    It  bae  been  the  ctuse  of  bitter  aQimositiei ;  and  the 
eoDnideration  of  its  porition  has  been  the  origin  of  some  of  the 
keenest  controTeraies  that  our  political  history  has  known.    Year 
after  Tear  the  question  has  been  taken  np  in  Parliament,  as  the 
annual  grant  to  Maynooth  has  been  proposed.     The  excitement 
hss  become  greater  as  tiliese  grants  have  bemi  augmented,  or  the 
demands  of  the  Bomanista  Moome  more  numerous  and  urgent, 
until  now  the  matter  presents  such  an  aspect,  and  has  reached  suoh 
a  climax,  that  something  must  be  done  for  its  settiement,  or  we 
must  be  content  to  see  that  country  still  more  disaffected  than  it 
yet  is,  and  still  more  the  scenes  of  disorder  and  rebelHon.    It  is  a 
question  that  can  no  looger  be  delayed ;  and  we  believe  the  plan 
proposed  W  Mr.  Gladstone,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  be  the  only  one 
that  will  e£&ct  a  just  settlement  and  secure  permanent  peace ;  and 
we  hail  with  delight  the  response  that  his  appeal  to  the  countiy  has 
already  received;  and  we  have  the  utmost  coDfidenoe  that  the 
matured  plans  which  his  statesmaDship  and  abilities  will  bring 
forward,  and  his  eloquence  and  indefatigable  energies  support,  wifi 
hare  the  effect  of  clearing  away  the  clouds  that  presently  obscure 
Ireland's  political  horizon,  and  of  ushering  in  a  bnght  morning  and 
an  undouded  day  of  suiuBhine  and  prosperity  such  as  its  people 
have  never  yet  known. 

It  is  often  argued,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  if  the 
Church  of  Ireland  be  disestablished,  the  established  Churches  of 
England  and  Scotland  must,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  share  the 
same  fate.    But  there  is  no  such  logical  necessity,  for  the  circum- 
stances of  the  three  Churches  are  so  different  that  the  one  cannot 
form  a  precedent  for  the  other.    The  Church  of  Ireland  has  ever 
been  peculiar.    It  stands  on  a  platform  exclusively  its  own,  and  it 
must  stand  or  fall  upon  its  own  merits.    It  has  been  justljr  said,  that 
of  all  ecclesiastical  establishments,  it  is  the  onlv  one  in  which  a 
small  minority  is  exclusively  protected  and  endowed.    In  some 
countries  none  of  the  religions  are  in  connection  with  the  State ; 
and  in  others  all  are  supported  and  fostered  alike.    In  England 
the  Established  Church  is  the  church  of  the  majority ;  and  not 
only  do  the  bulk  of  the  people  belong  to  its  communion,  but  also 
the  wealthy  and  influential  amongst  them.    In  Scotland,  again,  the 
ease  is  somewhat  different.    It  is  disputed  whether  it  now  contains 
the  majority ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  when  it  was  first  established  it 
was  the  church  of  the  people,  and  it  contained  the  majority  at  least 
up  to  the  Free  Church  Disruption,  in  1843 ;  and  although  there  are 
now  so  many  Dissenters,  they  are  not  in  antagonism  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  as  they  are  in  Ireland,  for  they  hold  substantially 
the  same  doctrines,  and  differ  only  about  matters  of  church  govern- 
ment, such  as  patronage  and  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate.    It 
is  possible,  that  if  the  voluntary  principle  continues,  to  make  such 
rapid  progress  as  it  has  done  lately,  the  time  may  oome  when  these 
churches  will  also  be  disestablished ;  but  in  the  meantime  there  is 
nothing  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  to  render  it  nedessary,  as  in 
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lihe  oaB6  of  Ireland.  There  is,  therefore,  no  AbandomneDt  of  tun* 
oiple  m  the  matter ;  and  it  does  not  imply  that  theprinciple  of 
eftablishmenta  is  fake  and  inimioal,  for  the  attendant  eireomatuieep 
aro  so  materially  different,  that  what  is  right  in  the  one  eaae  may 
be  pe^eotly  wrong  in  Uie  other. 

It  is  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  the  Irish  people  entertain  a  Btrong 
feeling  of  dislike  to  the  Established  Church.  They  cannot  rid  thsni- 
selyes  of  the  idea  that  it  is  a  badge  of  conqneat.  They  eannoi 
forget  that  ihey  have  been  ruled  by  the  English,  and  mled  with  n 
rod  of  iron.  6nee  and  again  they  hare  tried  to  throw  off  the  yoka, 
bat  their  attempts  were  always  put  down  by  the  sword ;  their 
people  were  slam,  and  their  property  destroyed ;  and  by  a  Beriaa 
of  penal  statotes  and  vexatioas  enactments  their  eonqnearoBB 
trampled  npon  them  more  than  erer,  and  kept  them  almost  in  m 
state  of  slavery.  As  was  to  be  expected  in  sneh  0nnnmiataiioea» 
their  race  nerer  mingled  with  the  English ;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Beformation  they  dnng  tenacioosly  to  their  ancient  finth,  and  fUa 
made  the  breach  wider  than  erer.  They  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  princely  rerenues  which  support  the  English  Church  belonged 
originally  to  their  own ;  and  they  deeply  feel  the  injustioe  of  being 
compelled  to  pay  for  a  church  which  does  not  minister  to  thenir 
and  which  they  oeliere  teaches  nothing  but  heresy.  It  is  thu  a 
matter  of  simple  justice  to  the  Irish  people,  and  tlua  of  itMlf  will 
benefit  Protestant  Christianity. 

It  will  further  be  benefitted  by  the  removal  of  the  reproMih 
which  the  present  state  of  matters  entails  upon  it.  We  all  dedbaim 
loudly  a^mst  the  persecutions  of  the  Boman  Catholics,  and  they 
in  turn,  m  defending  themselves,  accuse  us  of  being  as  intolenait 
as  they,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  assertion  they  point  to  the  manner 
in  which  Ireland  has  been  treated  by  us.  Is  it  not  a  reproaeh 
tiiat  we  keep  up  a  large  ecclesiastical  establishment,  consiating  of 
bishops,  arcnbishops,  deans,  and  between  two  and  three  thousand 
clergymen,  in  a  country  where  the  Protestants  number  leas  than 
one-tenth  of  the  population,  and  less  than  many  an  English  diooeaeP 
There  are  churches  and  ministers  in  nearly  400  parishes  which  have 
no  Protestant  population  at  all,  and  npwards  of  500  more  where 
the  congregation  numbers  only  twenty  or  thirty,  and  even  that 
small  number  is  eked  out  by  children  and  servants.  There  aie 
very  many  non-resident  clergy  who  leave  the  work  to  curatea,  aotte 
of  whom  nave  as  many  as  mteen  paridiee  under  their  care,  and  a 
county  between  some  of  them,  it  affordi  a  capital  oppcwtumtf, 
which  is  readily  taken  advantage  of,  for  providing  lae  younger 
sons  of  the  EDglish  gentry  with  sinecures,  giving  them  a  good 
income,  and  nothing  to  do  ror  it  Are  not  these  things  a  rqproaeh, 
and  can  such  anomalies  as  these  be  done  away  widi  too  soon  F 

It  is  admitted  by  both  parties  in  the  State  that  juatiee  must  now 
be  done ;  and  eridlently  the  only  two  ways  of  doing  that  is  by  dis* 
establishing  the  Protestant  Chmrdi  or  endowing  the  Gathotie  oae. 
The  former  is  undoubtedly  the  better  way,  iMcause  in  the  latter 
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the  Gk)yeniinent  and  people  of  Ghreat  firitain  would  be  encoura^pg 
and  snpportinff  what  they  believe  to  be  error^at  the  same  tune 
teaching*  truth  and  taldng  means  to  destroy  it.  It  is  maintained 
that  the  disendowment  of  the  Church  is  virtually  an  endowment  of 
popery.  No  doubt  it  will  give  an  apparent  triumph  to  it ;  but  we 
mamtain  that  that  will  be  only  temporary,  and  that  in  the  long  ruA 
the  victory  will  be  on  the  side  of  Protestantism.  The  Papistic 
very  likely,  will  rejoice  at  seeing  the  church  which  they  hate  m  aa 
trntenable  position,  and  which  its  best  friends  can  no  longer  defend. 
But  it  is  only  removing  the  ruinous  outposts  which  no  longer  guard 
the  citadel,  and  enabling  them  to  concentrate  their  forces,  and 
engage  Uiem  with  better  effect.  It  will  not  remove  a  rival  out  of 
the  Papists'  way,  but  it  will  remove  the  obstacles  which  obstruet 
that  rival's  path ;  and  they  will  find  their  progress  hindered  and 
their  difficulties  increased  far  more  than  they  at  present  anticipate.* 
The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  will  be  further  bene*, 
ficial  to  Protestantism  by  the  impetus  which  it  will  give  to  evan-* 

felical  truth  in  that  land,  and  the  reforms  which  it  wiD  necessarily 
ring  about  in  the  Church  itself.  No  doubt  many  improvemento 
in  the  Church  have  been  made  since  its  worst  days,  so  that  it  is  no 
longer  a  blot  on  our  common  Christianity,  as  it  once  was.  StiU  it 
has  altogether  failed  as  a  missionary  church.  It  has  been  estalK 
lished  for  three  hundred  years,  and  yet,  with  all  the  prestige  which 
wealth  and  power  can  give,  it  has  made  no  appreciable  progress  s 
and,  indeed,  it  has  had  ^at  difficulty  in  keej>mg  its  own.  Surely 
that  is  long  enough  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  it  is  now  high  time  a 
better  plan  were  tried.  Some  efforts  were  made,  about  twenty 
years  Sj^o,  by  the  "  Society  for  Irish  Church  Missions  to  the  Bomao 
Catholics  "  to  bringabout  a  reformation  in  Ireland ;  and  one  of  ita 
members,  the  Bev.  Robert  Bickersteth,  in  giving  an  account  of  ita 
operations  about  three  years  after  its  institution,  spoke  of  it  as  full 
ox  high  promise,  and  that  even  then  it  had  given  earnest  of  the 
most  beneficial  results.  Their  operations  were  begun  in  Galway^ 
and  quickly  spread  through  the  neighbouring  countless  and  so 
Buocessftil  were  they  that  he  said  their  schoolrooms  were  crowded 
with  children  thirsting  for  knowledge,  the  people  throwing  off  the 
yoke  in  which  the  priests  had  bound  them,  and  in  one  union  of 
parishes,  where  there  were  previously  only  five  hundred  Pro- 
testants, there  were  then  between  five  and  six  thousand.  At  that 
time  the  Times  newspaper  spoke  of  their  success  as  an  acknow- 
lodged  fact ;  and  the  Bomanist  journals  and  the  priests  themselvea 
spoke  of  the  movement  with  indi^piation  and  alarm.  We  do  not 
mow  what  the  society  has  done  smce  then,  or  whether  it  is  still  in 
existence ;  but  tiiieir  success,  so  far  as  it  went,  shows  what  can  be 
done  towards  the  evangelisation  of  Ireland,  and  makes  it  evident 
tiiat  if  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  would  make  it 
really  what  it  is  understood  to  be — a  missionary  church,  throwing 
themselves  energetioidly,  perseveringly,  and  seif-saerificingly  into 
their  work— ^hey  would  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  want  of 
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sneoess ;  their  sehools  would  be  crowded,  and  their  ohnrehes  filled, 
and  they  themselTes  wonld  find  a  ready  entrance  into  the  hearts 
and  homes  of  the  people. 

Oar  idea  of  a  tnie  parish  church  is  that  in  which  erery  one  can 
hear  the  gospel  preached  in  all  its  fnlness,  without  money  and  with* 
out  price ;  one  in  which  the  minister  will  make  it  his  business  to 
look  after  the  spiritual  interests  of  all  who  are  not  otherwise 
attended  to;  who  will  sympathize  with  them  and  comfort  them  in 
their  afflictions,  and  point  them  to  the  Saviour  as  they  draw  near 
unto  death.    This  ideal  is  found  realized  far  oftener  among  rolun- 
tsries  and  dissenting  ministers  than  among  those  of  the  estabHshed 
church ;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  it  has  not  been  raised 
by  those  of  the  Irish  Church,  when  there  are  so  msny  pluralists 
amon^  them,  and  when  the  large  stipends  have  induced  so  many  to 
enter  it  as  a  mere  profession.    Many,  no  doubt,  have  entered  it  in 
a  spirit  of  troe  devotion  to  their  work,  but  becoming  discouraged  at 
the  hindrances  have  abandoned  all  missionary  work,  and  confined 
themselves  to  the  handful  of  people  who  regulsrly  wait  on  their 
ministry.    The  Catholic  priests  nave  come  nearer  this  ideal  than  the 
Protestants,  for,  Macaulay  tells  us,  when  the  latter  were  luxuriating 
in  comfort  and  ease,  the  former  were  to  be  found  in  the  miserable 
dwellings  of  the  peasantry,  instructing  the  young,  consoling  the 
miserable,  and  homing  up  the  crucifix  before  tne  eyes  of  the  ^ing. 
It  is  no  wonder  then  that  they  have  endeared  themselves  to  the  heart 
of  the  people,  and  that  they  are  looked  upon  as  the  best  of  friends; 
It  may  be  thought  that  established  churcnes  alone  are  able  to  cany 
on  mission  work,  and  that  if  it  were  left  to  voluntary  churches,  the 
work  would  be  neglected.    But  the  contrary  is  tne  case.    The 
history  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  supplies  an  illustration. 
The  outlying  districts  and  islands  in  the  north  of  Scotland  were 
sreatly  neglected  by  the  Established  Church,  but  now  that  tiie 
Free  Church  hss  taxen  these  up  there  are  almost  none  without 
the   means  of  grace,  and  the  ^at  bulk   of  the   people  there 
belong  to  her  communion.    So  will  it  be,  we  sre  confident,  in  Ira- 
land  when  the  church  is  disestablished.    Her  ministers  need  not 
fear  depending  upon  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  people  for  ^eir 
temporal  support.     The  voluntary^  principle  has  sn  expansive 
energy  and  a  living  power  which  will  fully  meet  their  need.    It 
has  been  tried  everywhere,  and  it  has  nowhere  been  found  wanting. 
We  have  great  hope  for  Ireland  now.    We  believe  the  day  is 
coming,  is  at  hand,  when  the  brightest  prognostications  of  her 
friends  will  be  realized ;  when  that  land  will  be  the  home  of  learn- 
ing and  the  nursery  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  it  was  in  days 
gone  by;  when  her  people  shall  be  happy  and  prosperous,  and 
united  to  Ghreat  Britain  by  the  ties  of  a  common  brotherhood* 
She'  has  long  been  overshadowed  with  the  darkness  of  Poperr ; 
her  people  have  long  been  in  that  ignorance  and  subjection  to  ttio 
priests  which  is  one  of  the  tenets  of  Bome ;  but  now,  we  trust,  the 
disestablishment  of  the  church  will  be  "  the  beginning  of  days  ** 
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unto  her ;  for  it  will  prepare  the  way  for  its  heooming  the  choroh 
of  the  people,  and  nre  unto  them  that  liberty  with  whieh  Christ 
hath  made  his  peofue  free,  and  more  widely  and  more  abundantly 
disseminate  those  blessings  which  erer  follow  in  the  wake  of  Pro- 
testant Christianity.  B.  D.,  Jinr. 

INJTTBI0U8.— IT.  ^ 

I  AM  about  to  plead,  as  I  belieye,  on  behalf  of  those  who  haye 
been  too  little  thought  of  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  regarding 
the  propriety  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.    I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  in  fayour  of  the  adherents  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopalian  Churohof  Ireland— the  Church  minority  of  the  faith- 
ful and  true  members  of  the  Church,  whose  property  and  prosperitT 
are  about  to  be  interfered  with,  and  whose  interest  in  the  Cnuroh 
is  to  be  east  aside  as  not  worth  a  thought.    The  ezistinff  interests 
of  the  con^nregations  connected  with  tl^  communion  of  tne  Church 
of  England  are  not,  it  seems,  to  be  considered  at  all  in  the  pro- 
posals of  the  party  in  fayour  of  disestablishment.     It  has  been 
proposed,  we  know,  that  all  existing  interests  be  conseryed,  but 
the  only  interests  mentioned  are  those  of  the  clergy,  not  those  of 
the  congregations.    It  seems  to  me  unreasonable  that  the  compacts 
of  centuries  should  be  broken  off  by  {poyemments  in  the  way  pro- 
posed in  this  case ;  and  I.  am  of  opmion  that  it  cannot  but  be 
mjurious  to  Protestant  Christianity  to  proceed  as  is  proposed  with 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  because  it  will  be  an 
exhibition  of  a  gross  breach  of  faith  on  the  uart  of  a  great  Pro- 
testant power  under  the  actuating  influence  of  political  expedieney» 
and  this  breach  of  contract  will  oe  between  tnose  who  haye  been 
^e  most  loyal  and  faithful  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Ireland  for 
the  purpose  of  propitiating  the  seditious  and  the  rebellious,  and 
for  the  corryinff  of  fayour  with  the  priesthood  of  a  faith  and  con* 
nection  altogether  different  from  that  which  the  British  people  is 
desirous  of  seeing  in  the  ascendant,  namely,  the  Boman  Catholics. 
It  is  quite  eyident  that  to  a  goyemment  which  could  be  so  unjust  as 
to  break  its  most  solemn  engagements,  as  the  upholders  of  the 
self-same  Church  elsewhere,  the  congregations  of  the  Irish  Church 
would  haye  no  need  to  be  thankful,  and  would  haye  little  induce* 
ment  to  be  submissiye-^so  that  their  Protestant  loyalty  would 
recei?e  a  check ;  while  they  would  haye  a  perfect  right  to  look 
upon  the  professed  Protestantism  of  Britain  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency, not  of  princi]^le.    To  giye  just  cause  for  such  a  feeling 
would  not  be  beneficial  to  Protestant  Christianity  among  its 
adherents.    But  it  would  not  be  leas  injurious  in  its  effects  on  the 
Papists ;  for  they  who,  despite  political  expediency,  had  held  on  to 
their  yiews  of  religious  truth,  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  those  who  for  political  expediency  disestablished  the 
Protestant  Church  had  but  a  low  oi>iQion  of  the  worth  of  that  Pro* 
testantism  which  they  thus  laid  aside  so  easily.    Protestant  faith 
would  tiius,  we  see,  be  weakenedi  while  Papistical  bigotry  would 
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be  inoreaaed  and  emboldened,  and  we  know  tkat  neithet  of  tbeM 
tiling  eonld  benefit  IVotestant  Christianity. 

Hitherto  the  Ohnroh  has  been  spread  over  all  tlie  pariahes  id 
Ireland,  and  Ireland  is  for  the  most  part  an  agrionltoral  or  paatonl 
land,  having  few  manufactures,  and,  therefore,  few  Urge  oentres  of 
population.  Henoe  there  are  few  places  where  a  fair  chance  is 
given  to  th^  adequate  support  of  gospel  ordinances,  after  the  Prc^ 
testant  model,  from  the  mdependent  resources  of  ike  people.  la 
all  rural  districts  the  population  is  sparse,  and  in  general  poor.  Li 
many  of  the  parishes  the  Soman  Catholics  have  the  numorieal 
majority,  and  on  this  aooount,  to  throw  the  burden  of  the  support 
of  the  clergy  and  of  ordinances  on  the  common  people  sudden^ 
would  constitute  a  g^reat  hardship.  Those  adherents  of  the  Chureft 
have  hitherto  believed  that  thev  had  national  guarantees  for  tlie 
maintaining  of  their  faith  and  of  their  worship.    When  the  natioii, 

2^  an  act  of  repudiation,  denies  the  responsibility  to  uphold  tbe 
ergy,  and  oonnsoates  the  property  to  which  they  are  entitled,  it 
ia  Boaroely  possible  that  they  should  feel  otherwise  than  that  they 
have  been  ulused  and  abandoned  for  party  purposes ;  exposed  to 
their  enemies  undefendedly ,  and  called  to  witness  for  Proteatantiam, 
notwithstanding  the  national  declension  from  its  duty  and  engage* 
ments.    This  s^le  of  treatment  is  highly  likelv  to  aheoate  the  love 
of  these  churchmen  from  the  Government  which  betrayed  them, 
and  that  not  through  the  need  for  following  out  a  general  pnxioipl% 
but  from  the  desire  to  make  a  political  experiment.    In  such  eir> 
eomstances  they  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  look  so  fkvouraUy 
on  the  Protestant  faitii  as  they  formerly  did;  their  attaohmeat  to 
it  must  be  weiJcened,  and  their  feeling  of  community  with  "^^g^— ^if 
cannot  fail  to  be  affected. 

But  besides  all  this,  we  must  remember  that  these  poor  people 
are  to  be  called  upon  to  take  up  the  responsibilitieB  which  ttie 
nation  declares  are  too  heavy  for  it  to  bear,  and  to  provide  ftr 
themselves  the  means  for  ordinances  and  the  payment  of  a 
ministry.  In  many  oases,  where  parishes  have  few  aoherents  of  the 
Church,  this  will  oe  impossible,  and  these  must  either  l^pse  into 
worshiplessness  or  betake  themselves  to  the  Eomanist  aervieea. 
The  elergy  cannot  subsist  without  income,  and  only  where  an 
income  is  provided  can  they  labour;  and  in  all  the  small  psriahec 
the  Churoh  must  leave  its  flock  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  The 
cam  drawn  by  the  clergy  of  Ireland  m>m  the  tithe  of  Ireland  M 
only  a  tenth  part  of  tae  yield  of  that  f^the.  The  der^^  gel 
£400,000,  and  the  kndowners  retain  the  balance  of  the  £4»<XO,000 
it  yields.  To  call  upon  the  adherents  of  the  Church  to  noake  up  al 
<moe  about  a  half  a  million  for  church  purposes,  in  addition  to  what 
they  have  formerly  paid,  must  act  prejudicially  upon  the  poor,  and 
teat  to  the  utmost  their  attachment  to  the  Protestantism  of  their 
fathers  and  of  their  country,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  affect^  Ibr 
evil,  Protestant  Christianity. 

Here,  then,  is  a  patent  and  pressing  pr^udioiBl  action*    But  it 
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is  aggnratod  by  the  fact  that  it  must  be  in  those  parishes  which 
are  poorest  that  the  supplies  of  ministerial  ordinances  must  be 
withdrawn ;  and  those  in  which  the  adherents  of  the  Ckarch  are  in 
a  minority,  that  they  most  be  left  undefended  and  unencouraged. 
In  these  places,  where  it  will  be  impossible  to  ruse  a  sufficient 
stipend,  the  people  must  be  left  without  any  efficient  spiritual 
instruction  or  supervision.  In  many  places,  those  who  have 
hitherto  had  these,  being  left  destitute,  will  be  compelled  to  live 
toother  without  being  married,  will  require  to  live  with  their 
children  unbaptised,  and  with  the  communion  unpartaken — or  they 
must  go  over  to  Catholicism.  If  they  do  the  former,  demoralisation 
must  shortly  set  in,  and  that  will  be  no  advantage  to  Protestant 
Christianity ;  if  they  do  the  latter,  few  will  argue  that  that  can  be 
beneficial  which  strengthens  the  cause  of  we  enemies  of  free 
thought  and  of  Bible  examination. 

Again,  remember  the  persecuting  spirit  and  the  adroit  Jesuitism 
of  the  Papal  clergy  and  their  supporters,  and  feel  what  must  be 
the  condition  of  alrrotestant  minority  in  a  parish  where  they  have 
the  mastery,  and  can  apply  the  screw  both  to  soul  and  bo^,  and 
it  will  be  plain  at  once  tnat  it  is  not  our  duty  to  leave  in  unpro- 
tected defencelessness  the  Protestantism  whidi  we  have  hitherto 
upheld  and  nourished. 

Once  more,  a  voluntary  church  must  be  an  attractive  church ; 
must  make  itself  popular  by  doing  what  pleases^  the  people  and 
preaching  what  is  palatable.  In  uiis  way  the  Irish  Churdi,  even 
m  that  part  which  retains  its^  Protestantism,  will  be  exposed  to  a 
double  danger — an  increase  in  Bitualism,  in  imitation  of  and  in 
competition  with  Bome,  and  an  increase  in  heretical  preaching,  so 
that  the  people  may  hear  what  they  like.  "Pulpit  Cowardice" 
will  get  a  great  imnetus ;  when  to  preach  faithfully  and  truly  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  mav  expose  the  oleixynian  to  loss  of 
status  and  living.  Many  cnurcnes  will  remain  faithful,  many 
der^  will  continue  to  preach  zealously  the  unspeakable  riches  of 
Chmt ;  but  Uie  disestablishment  of  the  Church  will  put  a  tempta- 
tion before  many  congregations  and  many  clergy,  which  may  tend 
to  lead  astray,  by  making  it  compulsory  that  a  clergyman  should 
study  and  adapt  himself  to  the  opinions  of  his  audience,  instead  of 
dewing  his  views  directly  from  the  Bible  and  the  Church  Articles* 

I  have  said  all,  I  think,  I  intended  to  say ;  but  I  have  had  my 
attention  caUed  to  a  series  of  propositions  which  some  of  my 
readers  may  not  have  seen,  and  which,  as,  I  think,  they  support  my 
■Kument,  1  ^uote  below  in  a  note.  *  My  hope  is  that  our  nation 
irm  do  nothing  permanently  injurious  to  true  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity. C.  8. 

*  The  Irish  Chnroh  did  not  tob  the  Papists,  as  the  Jesuits  falsely  assert. 
The  true  Church  in  Ireliad  existed  hnme  the  errors  of  Popery  existed. 
This  same  Chnroh,  in  process  of  time,  acquired  property,  but  oontraeted 
ipisn  enwii 
IMS.  T 
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This  same  Cbnrch,  retaining  tke  property  it  had  aoqaised,  rqjaataJaiAhi 
Beformation  the  Popish  errors  it  had  oontractacL 

This  same  Chnrcdi  still  exists,  and  '*  tbs  gates  of  hell**  have  not  poRPwbd 
*  against  it.'* 

,    It  is  &Ise  iat  Pttpista  to  bkj  that  Hiia  same  Church  at  the  BefomatioB 
lohbed  the  Papists  of  their  property.      This  same  Church  then  onlj 
TCjeeted  the  pi^pish  errors  it  hiad  contracted,  but  retained  the  property  it 
had  acquired— 
Just  as  a  man  wboie  ooat  has  got  ootered  with  dust  cannot  be  said  to  rob 

any  one  when,  retaining  hia  own  coat,  he  bruslies  off  tiie  dust ;  or, 
tfost  as  a  atately  oak,  oveigrown  with  ivy,  is  still  the  same  oak,  thoagb 

the  ivy  which  had  grown  round  it,  and  which  thieatena  its  exiataBes^ 

is  remoTcd  by  the  axe  of  the  forest^. 

The  Papists  hate  the  Church  of  Ireland,  because  it  teaehes  the  tenUi — 
therefore  they  seek  its  destruction. 

Let  all  true  Protestants  resist  all  attempts  to  appropriate  any  portaon 
of  the  property  or  revenue  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  to  other  than  Ohuxeh 
of  Ireland  purposes. 

If  some  stipends  are  too  large,  and  if  some  stipends  are  too  small,  let 
the  revenues  be  redistributed  to  the  effbot  of  redudng  the  too  Ittcge^  and 
inereasiDg  the  too  small,  stipends. 

If  some  ministers  hare  too  much  work,  and  if  some  ministers  hare  too 
little,  reduce  the  work  of  those  who  have  too  much,  and  increase  the 
work  of  those  who  hsTC  too  little. 

BiiOBK,  Bvr  dobt't  dbbtbot,  thb  xbicdb  CBiracH. 

nrnTBiouB.— ▼. 

A  FBiBND  of  mine,  when  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  write  tlut 
article,  affirmed,  aomewhat  Milesianly,  that  I  intended  to  defend  the 
indefensible.  If  I  thouffht  the  cause  was  indefeBsible,  I  would 
certainly  not  seek  to  defend  it ;  for  that  would  only  indicate  the 
stubbornness  of  folly.  But  I  never  like  to  desert  the  cauae  whiek 
seems  to  be  fal^ng  merely  because  its  hours  appear  to  be  Bomb«i«d ; 
and  I  am  not  so  convinced  of  the  honesty  ana  intelligenee  of  Par- 
liament as  to  suppose  that  all  that  they  do  is  right,  and  notluag 
is  reprehensible  tnat  they  propose.  1 9JXk  well  aware  that  for  Busy 
▼ears  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  a  destructive  hovae,  aad 
has  delighted  itself  in  unfixing  a  great  many  principles,  and  aeluis 
on  the  merest  einMidiencv ;  and,  therefore,  I  may  be  advooBtiB^ 
the  losing  side.  StiD,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  sonBetkiag 
may  be  said  in  anest  of  the  foregone  ooaduaion  of  the  Hooae  of 
Commons,  and  in  deprecation  of  the  singular  aad  sudden  joy  ef 
Dissent  at  the  prospect  of  Disestablishment.  I  am  deairona  e£ 
asking  the  Nos  conformists  of  mj  oppcments,  if  they  h«re  ever 
thought  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  their  abhoseBMe, 
as  tantamount  to  the  establishment  of  that  Church  which  they 
ought  most  to  desire  to  see  put  down— the  Papal  antiehnat 

H.  Scott  says  (p.  41),  "  The  Bomanists  cannot  receive  any  addi- 
tion or  strength,  m  any  manner,  from  the  proposed  step."  Tothk 
statement  I  demur.     If  you  reduce  the  strength, 
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Btatas  or  your  opponent,  tou  advance  and  improre  Tonr  own  posi- 
tion in  that  proportion.    If  two  armies  are  in  the  neld,  and,  oy  a 
dexterous  moyement,  one  of  the  opposing  generals  manages  to  cut 
off  eighty  thousand  men  from  appearing  against  him  in  the  fields 
be  strengthens  himself  to  that  extent.    In  a  lawsuit  we  know  the 
crippling  effect  of  heavy  losses.    Now,  by  this  "  proposed  step," 
Protestant  Christianity  would  lose  nearly  half-a-mulion  of  money, 
and  to  that  extent  it  would  be  weakened;  but  besides  this  it  would 
be  more  materially  enfeebled  bv  the  changes  which  would  ensue. 
Every  disadvantage  thus  brought  upon  the  Irish  Church  would  be 
equivalent  to  an  ^vantage  gained  by  the  Papal  Church,  and  hence 
we  think  H.  Scott's  argument  for  the  harmlessness  of  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Iriui  Church  quite  wrong.    *'  Yoluntaryism,*' 
of  which  H.  Scott  thinks  so  much,  and  of  which  he  speaks  in  terms 
of  high  praise  (p.  40),  is  a  different  thing  in  England  than  in  Ire* 
land.    Nothing  of  that  sort  seems  to  prosper  m  Ireland,  for  the 
people,  as  a  mass,  have  not  learned  to  trust  to  their  own  energy  and 
independent  activity.    On  this  account  we  doubt  the  likelihood  of 
proaperous  voluntaryism  in  Ireland.    It  mnst  be  recollected  that 
the  Papal  Church  is  not  a  voluntary  Church.   For  the  same  reason, 
what  Greorgius  states  in  regard  to  a  '*  free  Church  "  (p.  104)  does 
not  hold  here.      Ireland  is  not  naturally  a  land  suitable  for  free* 
dom.    The  Celtic  race  in  France,  Wales,  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 
uid  in  Ireland,  reqaire  the  hand  of  a  master.    The  feudal  element 
has  power  over  them.    Self-government  does  not  seem  to  them 
ireeaom.  The  analogies  drawn  from  the  prosperity  of  fret  Churches 
in  England  and  America  do  not  hold  when  applied  to  Ireland. 
The  whole  tendency  of  Catholicism  is  to  lessen  the  power  of  self 
ooDtrol,  and  hence  the  whole  example  and  force  of  the  Papist 
priesthood  and  their  adherents  is   opposed  to   this  freedom  of 
intellect  and  action.    The  idea  of  the  Protestant  State  Church 
being  looked  upon  by  the  Irish  as  a  great  injustice  and  as  an  insult 
(p.  107)  is,  with  all  due  deference  to  Georgius,  in  our  opinion  a 
mistake.    It  is  not  regarded  as  "  a  bad^  of  ascendency,"  nor  is  it 
a  eause  of  disaffection.    "  The  disaffection  in  Ireland  is  attributed 
to  tAie  existence  of  the  Established  Protestant  Church,  and  it  is 
aaid^^at  if  that  Church  is  disestablished,  disaffection  will  be  st  once 
alWed.  What  is  the  latest  form  of  disaffeetion  which  we  have  seen 
in  Ireland  F    It  is  Fenianism.    Those  deluded  men  who  delight  in 
the  name  of  Fenians  do  not  want  to  overthrow  the  Protestant 
Church.     They  have  declared  hundreds  of   times  l&at  if  that 
Charoh  were  overthrown  to-morrow — ^the  whole  thing,  its  build- 
ings, manses,  glebes,  and  all  swept  into  the  sea— they  would  not 
be  satisfied.    What  they  want  is  Ireland  for  the  Irish ;  what  they 
aim  at  is  a  disruption  of  the  united  empire.    The  wound  of  Ireland 
is,  that  whereas  the  g[reat  majorilj  of  the  population  are  Catholics, 
aiioli  a  large  proportion  of  soil  m  reality  belongs  to  Protestants, 
and  the  PA>tcBtaiit8  form  such  a  laijfe  proportion  of  the  classes 
wke,  by  euperior  wealth  and  superior  advantages,  ire  raised  in 
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800UI  tUAaon  higher  than  the  reet."  But  thie  is  the  polities  of 
the  question,  into  which,  as  into  a  qaaf^ire,  Georgins  has  led  ua; 
and  we  are  bound  to  adhere  to  the  rekgious  aspect  in  this  debate. 
We  shall  address  an  observation  or  two  to  that  point. 

"  We  purpose,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  speech  at  Bomser,  "  to 
apply  religions  equality  to  Ireland,  to  remove  the  State  Church 
that  now  exists  there,  and  carefully  to  avoid,  and,  if  necessarT*  to 
resist  the  erection  of  any  other  State  Church  in  its  place."  Each 
of  the  three  assertions  in  this  short  sentence  is  faUacioos.  It  ia 
impossible  **  to  apply  religious  equality  to  Ireland."  The  Boman- 
ists  of  Ireland  know  well  that  that  which  they  shout  out  for  aa 
'*  religious  equality  "  is  really  religious  supremacy.  They  ask  the 
Government  to  grant  what  they  cul  "  religious  equality,"  bat  they 
proffer  no  guarantee  to  Government  that  they  will  apply,  or  supply. 
or  comply  with  "  religious  equality."  They  cannot  do  so ;  tney 
constitute  a  State  Church,  and  a  State  Church  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion, for  they  are  the  Church  of  a  foreign  State.  Mr.  Gladstone 
proposes  to  abolish  the  State  Church  of  our  own  nation,  but  he 
makes  and  he  asks  no  provision  for  the  abolition  of  the  Bomiah 
State  Church,  which  yields  homsge  to,  and  works  the  will  of  a 
foreign  potentate.  How  is  religious  equality  to  be  applied  in  this 
(aseP  The  Somish  Church  is  a  State  Church,  and  when  the 
Establishment  is  laid  low,  and  Dissent  prides  itself  on  its  con« 

Suest  over  the  Establishment,  it  will  find  that  an  Establishment 
olding  its  power  from  Eome  is  over  all,  and  that  the  "  religious 
equality"  promised  is  farther  off  than  ever:  for  the  Somish 
Church  is  pledged  by  doctrine,  laws,  and  history  against  religious 
equality  to  those  beyond  her  fold  and  pale. 

J\ir.  Gladstone,  in  the  second  place,  proposes  "  to  remove  He 
State  Church  which  now  exists  there,"  out  he  has  forgotten,  or 
ignores  the  fact,  that  there  are  two  State  Churches  which  exist 
tnere,  and  one  of  these  only  he  purposes  to  disestablish  and  dis- 
endow. The  Established  Church  of  England  in  Ireland  is  one 
State  Church,  which  has  both  religious  and  political  aims  and 
duties,  obligations,  and  rights.  But  the  Church  of  Borne,  estab- 
lished in  Ireland,  is  a  State  Church,  owning  supreme  allegiance  to  an 
alien  power,  and  spuming  any  other  State  obligations  at  all.  Those 
who  protest  against  any  union,  under  any  circumstances,  between 
Church  and  State,  should  look  to  this,  and  if  they  insist  upon 
abolishing  the  connection  between  the  Irish  Church  and  the  British 
State,  they  oueht  to  be  prepared  with  some  manageable  sehene 
for  securing  tne  disconnection  of  the  Catholic  Church  ftom  the 
Boman  State,  and  the  Imperial  power  which  overrides  aU  crowns 
and  sovereignties,  laws  and  liberties.  Unless  Nonconformists  and 
their  allies  are  prepared  with  this,  they  are  only  agitating  for  the 
downfall  of  one  State  Church,  which  we  can  manage  and  hold  in,  in 
order  that  the  real  supremacy  may  go  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
form  a  State  Church  which  we  cannot  control,  who  have  another 
master — the  Pope,  and  other  aims — the  univtnal  dominion  of 
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Romanism  orer  the  faith  of  men.  The  removal  of  both  the  State 
Churches  which  exist  there  is  the  only  way  to  apply  religions 
equality  to  Ireland-^if  one  is  to  go,  so  must  the  other. 

In  some  rague  sense,  but  still  a  fallacious  one,  Mr.  Gladstone 
seems  to  promise  that  this  shall  be  the  case.  "  We  purpose,"  says 
he,  "  carefully  to  avoid,  and  if  necessary,  to  resist,  the  erection  of 
any  other  State  Church  in  its  place."  But  we  can  neither  "  avoid  " 
nor  "  resist "  the  erection  of  this  "  other  State  Church,"  for  there 
it  is.  The  Eoman  Church,  deriving  its  vitality,  creed,  law8» 
powers,  priesthood,  chiefs,  &o,  from  Borne,  exists  a  real,  though  not 
a  nominal  State  Church,  and  proves  the  realitv  of  its  State  con- 
nection by  being  a  tributary  Church — paying  aosolute  taxation  to 
the  head  of  the  Boman  Church,  the  Pope.  It  is  plain  that  we  can- 
not "  avoid "  an  accomplished  fact ;  it  is  still  more  palpable  that 
we  cannot  "  avoid  "  the  very  thing  under  the  force  of  which  we 
are  acting,  and  the  mainspring  of  the  agitation  in  which  we  are  en- 

f  aged— for  the  Church,  tne  Boman  Church  is  there.  Well,  then, 
ow  is  this  Church  to  be  "  resisted  "  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  enter 
on  a  crusade  of  persecution  and  penal  laws,  and  to  repeal  all  our 
concessions  regarding  Catholic  emancipation?  I  trow  not.  But 
how  else  are  we  to  '*  resist "  the  Boman  CathoUo  Church  P  By 
lowering  our  standards,  sheathing  our  weapons,  destroying  our 
bulwarks,  dismantling  our  fortresses,  dismissing  our  troops — are  we 
to  hurl  defiance  at  the  Boman  cohorts  and  *' resist"  the  onset 
of  the  papal  legions  P  A  most  fallacious  process  this,  I  fear, 
of  endeavouring  *'  carefully  to  avoid,  and  if  necessary,  to  resist  the 
erection  of  any  other  State  Church "  in  the  place  of  that  which 
we  are  about  to  overthrow. 

Do  "  the  public  interests  of  Ireland  require  "  that  the  manage- 
ment of  its  millions  should  be  unreservedly  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  papal  priesthood  who  own  no  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and  no 
fealty  to  the  State,  who  are  the  emissaries  of  a  triple-tiaraed  sove- 
reign, bv  whose  singular  sovereignty  over  **  the  keys  "  thev  can  be 
absolved  from  law,  obedience,  or  helpfulness,  and  by  whom  they  may 
be  commanded  to  engage  in  both  covert  and  overt  measures  for 
subverting  the  rights  and  the  liberties  of  Britain,  and  for  opposing 
the  principles  of  its  government.  If  they  do  not,  why  this  agiti^ 
tion  for  the  removal  of  one  State  Church— our  own — and  for 
the  esteblishment  of  the  State  Church  of  Bome  in  Ireland.  We 
cannot  close  our  eves  to  the  fact  that  if  we  abolish  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Ireland,  we  leave  the  Bomish  priesthood  masters  of  the 
field,  in  comparison  to  what  they  have  been,  and  that  we  virtually 
endow  them  with  all  that  we  subtract  from  the  disestablished 
Church.  That  Church  which  has  been  a  centre  of  civilization 
and  the  mainstay  of  loyalty  in  Ireland,  and  which  is  doinff  its 
work  better  now  than  it  nas  ever  done,  we  propose  to  abolish^  in 
order  that  we  may  afford  free  course  to  the  progress  of  that  Churdi 
which  has  been  the  torture  of  ministers  andi  the  fomenter  of  sedi- 
tions—of that  Chnrch  which  has  certainly  not  attempted  to  appease 
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ttM  diseonientfl  of  Ireland.  In  doing  bo,  we,  as  I  believev 
not  the  Iriali  Church  only,  but  the  intereets  of  the  empixe. 
Although  it  may  not  be  a  popular  doctrine  in  our  day,  thai  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  support  and  promote  the  tnith,  we 
cannot  have  so  far  departed  from  the  right  path  of  thought  as  to 
assert  that  we  ought  to  give  free  course  to  what  is  believ^  by  tlie 
country  generally  to  be  error,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  destroiT 
any  of  those  means  b^  which  the  progress  of  error  is  restrained 
and  the  cause  of  truth  is  upheld.  Yet,  if  we  go  on  to  diseatabliah 
the  Irish  Church,  what  are  we  doing  but  stripping  away  from  our 
GoTernment  the  sanctions  of  religion,  teaching  that  the  property 
of  the  Church  •  may  be  secularized,  and  thus  throwing  bmbro  tlie 
people  an  example  of  our  contempt  for  religion,  and  our  caielcM- 
ness  of 'its  requirements,  when  political  exigences  seem  to  demand 
the  downfall  of  the  Protestant  Church,  as  a  bribe  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic hierarchy,  to  destroy  Fenianism,  and  to  maintain  the  Union.  Ii  it 
not  an  absurd  proceeding  to  take  the  Boman  Catholic  priesthood 
into  our  confidence,  and  to  yield  to  them  the  desire  oi  their 
hearts  without  any  guarantee  that  they  will  do  what  we  ace 
about  to  speculate  on  their  doing.  If  the  priests  haye  been  dis- 
Wal  hitherto,  what  plan  hare  we  fallen  on  to  make  them  loyal  ? 
We  encourage  their  disloyalty  by  concession,  and  we  yield  to 
them  aU  our  safeguards  against  them,  while  yet  we  leave  them  to 
be  aliens  in  fealty  as  in  faith,  pledged  to  a  foreign  potentate  and  k> 
an  erroneous  creed.  Can  our  eyes  be  open  wl^n  we  propose  such 
things  P  6.  J>. 
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AFFiaMATIVB   ASTICLB.*-!!. 


YABioire  theories  regarding  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Writ  hare  at 
different  times  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  theologians  and  of  rdi- 
Ipoos  philosophers.  At  one  time  the  theory  of  literal  inspiration 
was  firmly  held,  and  the  Scriptures  were  looked  upon  as  the  diieet 
verelation,  the  ipsisnma  verba  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  writers  of 
the  sacred  narrative  being  accounted  mere  machines,  not  merely 
moved  or  influenced  b;^  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  compelled  to  pen 
every  sentence  at  His  dictation.  Of  the  supporters  of  this  theory, 
of  tne  last  century,  the  numbers  are  now  very  few.  Mr.  Buzcoa 
may  be  taken  as  the  leading  renresentative.  At  the  present  oaj 
there  are  two  leading  ideas  on  tnis  topic ;  one,  that  espoused  hy 
Afchbishop  Thomson  and  those  who  are  deemed  orthodox  theo> 
logians,  wnioh  looks  upon  the  sacred  penmen  as  verily  and  indeed 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  as  they  were  not  placed  above 
husaau  infirmities,  weaknesses,  and  passions,  and  did  not  scrople  to 
I  nee  human  materials,  so  the  inspirations  were  moulded  by  their  own 

feeKngs,  and  each  deliverance  of  the  heavenly  messsige,  while 
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Tttiainhig  the  tubBtanoe  of  the  dirioe  lerelatioB,  besn  nnmistakable 
evidence  of  each  writer's  idioBjneraoy.  The  other  view,  of  which 
Dean  Stanley  is  the  most  powerful  exponent,  not  only  regards  the 
Scriptare  authors  as  men  of  like  passions  with  onrselves,  but  denies 
that  the  diyine  afflatus  within  them  was  anythmg  more  than  what 
we  call  the  development  of  grains ;  Isaiah  was  a  man  in  advance  of 
his  age,  in  the  same  way  as  Wickliffe  and  Luther,  and  each  inspired 
alike,  Watt,  Stephenson,  and  all  great  inventors,  in  this  sense,  are 
inspired. 

It  will  be  necessaiT  to  bear  the  above  sketch  in  mind,  as  only  in 
eonsequence  of  this  cUversity  of  ideas  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
inspiration  could  the  question  which  heads  this  article  have  found 
a  place  in  the  world  of  religious  thought ;  and,  according  as  writers 
hold  to  one  or  other  of  the  ideas  here  laid  down,  do  they  contend 
for  or  against  a  possible  harmony  of  the  gospels. 

The  reasons  which  induce  a  belief  in  the  affirmative  of  thiB 
question  shall  now  be  briefly  stated,  premisinij^,  however,  that  har- 
BM>ny  does  not  mean  identity ;  and  that  omissions  do  not  constitute 
discrepancies.  There  is  no  need  to  show,  were  it  possible  to  do  so, 
that  every  fact  related  by  one  evangelist  is  likewise  recorded  by  the 
others ;  ail  that  is  required  is  to  show  that  in  any  narrative  common 
to  all  there  is  no  aosolute  discrepancy,  and  that  those  peculiar  to 
each  do  not  run  counter  to  what  is  narrated  or  enunciated  by  the 
others.  I  may  state  that  I  have  been  led  to  my  present  position  by 
a  careful  and  candid  perusal  of  the  objections  to  a  gospel  harmony, 
urged  in  the  best  and  most  modem  works  treating  on  this  subject 
Though  many  in  number,  they  appear  to  me  so  deficient  in  weight, 
that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  one  can  seriously  entertain 
them.  For,  even  admitting  that  one  or  two  appear  at  the  present 
day  unanswerable,  still,  the  points  of  agreement  are  so  many,  and 
BO  striking,  as  quite  to  overpower  any  diserepaney,  which  is  only 
8Qch  from  our  lacking  the  key  to  its  solution. 

Many  of  these  objections  I  shall  notice  and  re^  to  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  which  will  aim  to  prove — 

1.  Tkiti  ike  Gospels  are  ikarmcnious  in  purpose, — ^The  general 
purpose  of  each  gospel  is  the  same.  St.  LoKe  and  St.  John  state 
the  purport  of  their  respective  gospels.  With  the  former  it  was 
that  Theophilns  might  know  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein 
he  had  been  instructed  (i.  4).  With  the  latter,  the  tJiiings  that 
were  written  were  written,  "  That  we  might  believe  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  and  that  believing  we  might  have  life  through  His 
name  "  (xz.  31).  Matthew  and  Mark  do  not  state  their  object  in 
■o  many  set  words,  but  it  must  be  evident  to  every  diligent  reader 
that  the  general  purport  of  all  four  is  the  same  —  via.,  to  set  forth 
the  object  of  the  incarnation,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
and  that  a  belief  in  Him  aa  an  ^-meroiful  and  AU-suffieient 
Saviour  was  neeessair  to  the  salvation  of  man.  In  Matthew  we 
are  esdiorted  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  €k>d  and  hia  righteoos- 
(vi.  33),  to  do  the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father  if  we  wish  to 
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enter  heayen  (tu.  21),  to  oome  onto  Jemu  if  we  labour  and  axe 
heavy  laden,  and  we  shall  find  rest  to  our  eonls  (zi.  28).  Jesoa 
receiyiog  as  a  verity  the  statement  of  Peter,  that  he  is  the  Chziat» 
the  Son  of  the  living  GK>d  (xii.  16).  Compare  with  Mark  viiL  90 ; 
Luke  ix.  21 ;  while  uie  gospel  of  St.  John  is  written  in  proof  of  this 
laftt  particular.  On  all  these  leading  points  the  gosplela  are  har- 
monious, while  on  others,  sueh  as  a  judgment  to  come,  and  a  futore 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  th^  are  not  less  so.  ThonglL 
there  be  a  unity  of  purpose  in  the  gospel  narratives,  there  is  not, 
however,  a  unitj  of  treatment.  19  or  ia  this  to  be  expected.  Saeh 
wrote  for  a  different  class  of  hearers,  and  each,  therefore,  seta 
forward  most  prominently  those  incidents  which  woxdd  have  tke 
most  weieht  with  his  readers,  and  so  accomplish  the  purpose  which 
he  and  alT  the  evangelists  had  in  view,  via.,  persuading  men  to  be 
reconciled  to  God,  and  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God. 

Matthew,  writing  to  convince  the  Jews,  refers  in  every  incident 
narrated  to  some  old  prophecy,  and  thus  to  the  Jews  sets  forward 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  long  ago  foretold,  and  the  long-expected 
deliverance  of  the  race. 

Mark,  writing  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  uses  Jewish  prophecies, 
though  spariDgly,  and  alludes  to  Jewish  customs,  always  adding  an 
explanation  for  his  Gentile  readers.  Luke,  writing  especially  t<Taad 
for  Gentiles,  unfolds  Jesus,  not  as  the  Saviour  of  the  Jew  only,  bat 
also  of  the  Gentile.  To  this  end  he  traces  the  genealogy  of  Jesna, 
not  to  Abraham  the  Father  of  the  faithful,  but  to  Adam  the  Son  of 
God.  He  relates,  also,  miracles,  discourses,  and  psrables  calcolated 
to  show  the  GentUes  that  they  are  not  excluded  from  the  mercies 
of  Gk>d,  but  that  if  they  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  they  shsJl 
be  saved.  Thus  he  relates  Christ's  discourse  at  Nazareth  (iv. 
23—28),  the  mercy  shown  to  that  dog  of  a  Syrophosnician  woman, 
the  parables  of  the  great  supper  (xiv.),  and  of  the  prodigal  son  (xt). 
John,  writing  when  heresies  infested  the  church,  avails  himself  of 
materials  very  different  from  those  employed  by  the  other  writers. 
Only  such  miracles  are  noticed  as  had  an  immediate  influenoe  on 
the  life  and  fortunes  of  him  who  wrought  them ;  the  turning  of  watw 
into  wine,  healing  the  man  born  blind,  and  the  raising  of  Laaarus, 
on  the  working  of  which  the  rulers  took  immediate  action  againat 
Jesus,  and  the  main  argument  of  the  gospel  is  based  upon  the 
discourses.    But — 

2.  The  Gospels  are  karmanioue  in  their  narration  of  fact,  Thia 
is  the  crucial  point  of  the  whole  debate,  and  the  base  on  which  all 
objections  are  made  to  rest,  so  that  it  will  require  careful  examina- 
tion. I  shall  take  in  order  the  obieotions  raised  in  a  modem 
Samphlet  on  the  subject,  called  "The  Zulus  and  the  men  of 
cience,'*  to  show  the  weakness  of  the  props  which,  even  in  thia 
enlightened  age,  csn  be  found  to  bolster  up  their  eanse. 

(1.)  The  three  gospels,  Matthew  xxvii.  dl--33;  Mark  xv.  20—21; 
Luke  xxiii.  26,  represent  Simon  as  bearing  ike  cross  of  Jesua  to 
the  place  of  crucifixion;  while  St.  John  relates  (xix.  17),  that  Jaaoa 
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bore  it  himself.  That  the  three  hannonize  it  not  denied.  Is  the 
fourth  account  irreconcilable  P  I  think  not.  Neither  ezelndes  the 
other.  It  was  usual,  as  we  know,  for  criminals  to  bear  their  cross, 
and  so  did  Jesus,  as  John  says,  and  ss  the  others  also  assume,  for 
had  he  not  gone  out  '*  bearing  his  cross  "  some  one  would  have  been 
appointed  at  the  Frntorium  to  bear  it,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  need  to  lay  hold  of  and  comnel  any  one  to  do  so,  the  mere  act  of 
doing  this  sumciently  proving  tnat  Jesus  had  borne  the  cross  till  he 
was  exhausted. 

(2.)  Matthew  zztu.  34.  The  drink  is  vinegar  mineled  with  gall. 
In  Mark  zv.  23,  wine  mingled  with  myrrh.  In  the  one  case  he 
tasted  it  and  would  not  dnnk,  in  the  second  he  received  it  not. 
On  this  I  will  only  remark  that  Griesbach  gives  in  the  former  case 
oiyov  for  Hoe  as  an  equally  good  reading,  and  the  latter  p  artof  the 
difScull^  about  tasting  and  receiving  needs  no  comment. 

(3,)  The  witnesses  of  the  cracinxion  (Matthew  xxvii.  66 — 66, 
Mark  xv.  40)  mention  those  present  as  looking  on  afar  off  (Luke 
xziii.  49).  All  his  acquaintance  stood  afar  off,  including  Mary 
Magdalene,  whom  John  (xix.  26 — 27)  represents  as  standing  with 
the  Virgin  and  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleopnas,  beside  the  cross.  No 
precise  note  of  time  is  given  as  to  when  these  events  took  place, 
and  it  is  in  imagining  that  all  four  evangelists  narrate  the  aspect  of 
affairs  at  one  particular  moment,  that  the  difficultv  has  arisen,  and 
here  one  account  does  not  exclude  the  other.  The  women  would 
doubtless  stand  at  first  afar  off,  but,  attracted  by  love,  would  draw 
nearer  by-and-by.  Let  any  one  observe  a  crowd  for  three  hours, 
at  intervals  of  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  and  note  how  many  people 
will  be  in  the  same  place  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  as  they 
were  at  the  beginning.  Some  will  nave  elbowed  their  way  to  the 
front,  others  wifl  be  tmt>wn  into  the  rear. 

The  rame  explanatiou,  viz.,  that  the  time  is  undefined,  will  meet 
the  case  of  the  thieves,  both  of  whom  Matthew  and  Mark  mention 
as  reviling.  Lidce  only  one.  It  is  almont  certain  that  the  other 
one  would  not  become  penitent  till  he  felt  himself  in  extremis 
moriist  and  so  at  one  part  of  the  day  both  would  revile.  The 
omission  by  St.  John  of  the  railing  being  no  proof  against  the 
harmony. 

Want  of  space  prevents  my  analyzinijp  the  accounts  of  the  resur- 
rection and  appearances  of  Jesus.  This,  as  a  most  important  part 
of  the  subject,  would  require  a  detailed  examination  extenaing 
beyond  the  limits  of  an  article ;  and  all  I  can  now  do  on  the  point 
ia  to  refer  the  reader  to  GressweU's,  or  any  other  harmony  of  the 
gospels,  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

To  the  ascension  it  is  objected  that  St.  Luke*s  last  chapter  reads 
as  one  continued  whole,  and,  including  the  account  of  the  ascension 
(60—61),  narrates  the  events  of  the  day  following  the  resurrection, 
not  of  a  period  forty  days  after,  which  Luke  (Acts  i.  3),  states  as 
tlie  period  during  which  Jesus  showed  himself  to  his  disciples. 
.The  same  olrjeetor  generously  and  ingeniously  offers  to  help  us  out 


of  tlie  diflbnltj  hj  snpponng  there  were  two  asoemioiif,  one  at  tte 
beginning  of  the  forty  days,  the  other  at  its  close.  I  see  no  need 
for  the  supposition.  The  closing  rerses  of  the  gospels  of  Mark  and 
Luke  are  evidently  Tery  abmptly  inserted,  and  there  is  as  clearly 
an  interyal  of  time  implied  by  St.  Luke  between  the  occairenees 
mentioned  in  rerses  49  and  50,  as  there  undoubtedly  is  one  between 
rerses  18  and  19  of  the  last  chapter  in  St.  Mark's  gospel.  Dnxina 
this  interval  the  events  of  the  fortr  days  took  place,  many  of  wbica 
are  recorded  by  St.  John,  and  by  liim  alone. 

Other  objections,  greater  or  smaller,  will  doubtless  be  urged  and 
conclusirely  met  in  Uie  course  of  this  debate  by  succeeding  writera, 
and  I  shall  not  allude  to  them  now.  I  would,  in  concluding  tfak 
article,  reiterate  what  I  said  at  its  commencement,  riz.,  that  every 
one  should  note  the  very  many  instances  in  which  the  acconnta  of 
four  independent  witnesses  agree,  before  they  make  too  much  of 
those  in  which  they  differ.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful,  as  the  Bishop  of 
London  said  in  his  speech  at  Edinburgh,  whether  the  Gkapd 
harmonists  har6  not  contributed  to  the  state  of  things  they  deane 
to  remedy.  "The  four  gospels  agree  essentially,  howerer  they 
may  differ  in  those  minute  details  which  mark  the  different  circum- 
stances and  characters  of  the  human  authors,  through  whom  the 
Pirine  Spirit  breathes.  But  it  has  too  often  been  the  custom 
of  theologians  not  to  rest  content  with  this  essential  unitj.  Pur- 
sued by  a  supposed  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  one  Dirme  roiee 
thus  speaking  in  a  rariety  of  notes,  they  hare  sought  unvrisely  to 
reduce  its  utterances  to  a  monotone.  Incapable  of  appreciating 
that  accumulating  force  of  testimony  which,  m  all  ralid  historieu 
documents,  grows  to  a  certainty  through  the  marks  of  independenee 
shown  by  dirersity  in  minute  points,  in  the  midst  of  essential 
unity  they  hare  at  times  set  themselres  to  work  that  they  mijglit 
torture  ererr  sentence  and  word  of  the  independent  witnesses  into 
an  unnatural  agreement.  But  be  this  aa  it  may,  and  let  the  tide  of 
eontrorersy  swell,  the  mountain  of  objection  rise  as  high  as  it  may, 
we  hare,  despite  all  this,  rerealed  in  the  gospels  enough  to  make 
man  wise  unto  stdration.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  neglect  not 
so  great  salvation  in  rain  en  dear  ours  to  reconcile  all  discrepaneiea. 

HKOATirB— II. 

Ths  following  interesting  passage  we  quote  from  an  artfale  in  the 
Atkenwum  (Aug.  16,  p.  206) : — *'  The  idea  that  free  inonify,  wbiab 
founded  the  long  series  of  free  churches,  be^pA  only  after  the 
apostles  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  world  is  one  of  the  oom> 
monest  of  errors.  Free  inquirr  began  with  the  apoatles  and  (among 
the)  disciples  themselres ;  ana  H  eiel  with  no  eenmvmfittm  Sim  ^ 
whim  inquiry  was  mdd€.  It  opened  boldly  with  the  iep&  of  Thonaa 
to  these  words  of  Jesus :  "  Whither  I  go  re  know,  aaa  the  war  je 
know."  Namely,  Lcord,  we  know  nai  whitner  Then  goest,  and  nmr 
eon  we  know  the  way  P    Philip  spoke  with  equally  leipeetfigd  free* 


dom  when  he  said, "  Lord,  show  as  the  Father,  and  it  suffioeth  ns." 
And  there  was  a  whole  church  of  free  inquirers  when  the  disciples 
gathered  tog^ether  in  their  earnestness  aad  asked  of  each  otneTf 
"  What  is  tms  that  He  saith,  a  Utile  while?  We  cannot  tell  what 
He  saith ! "  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  and  should  be  beneficial 
as  an  example,  that  none  of  these  bold  inquirers  were  censured. 
They  were  answered  and  enlightened.  Even  to  Thomas,  who  was 
called  Didymus  (the  meditator,  the  sceptic,  the  doubter,  or  man  of 
double  thought),  Jesus  did  not  refuse  what  He  regsrded  as  afford- 
ing irrefrsgable  proof  of  a  risen  Eedeemer,  such  evidence  as  made 
him  at  once  recognize  and  acknowledge  Jesus  as  "  my  Lord  and 
my  God."  It  is  a  fact,  then,  that  Christiani^  permits  and  en- 
courages free  inquiry  into  facts,  doctrines,  and  instructions,  and 
does  not  contemn  or  scorn  the  meditative  man. 

Accepting  the  freedom  to  inquiry  thus  granted,  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  consider  the  question,  *'  Can  the  four  gospels  be 
harmonized  P  *'  This  is  a  debate  the  engaging  on  the  negative  side 
of  which  is  sure  to  be  misconstrued  by  opponents  into  an  advocacy 
of  infidelity.  We  shall  not  condescend  to  defend  ourselves  from  that 
obarge.  We  point  to  the  example  of  the  apostles  as  free  inquirers, 
and  we  point  to  our  Lord's  treatment  of  them,  and  say  to  our 
detractors,  "  Go  and  do  likewise." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  four  gospels  have  made  a  unique 
impression  on  the  intellect  of  the  world.  They  have  given  the 
conception  of  Christ,  and  we  see  no  more  cause  for  dubiety  regard- 
ing Him  and  His  work,  because  of  a  want  of  harmony  in  minute 
facts  and  so-called  historical  events,  than  for  doubting  the  existence 
of  Socrates  because  Xenophon  and  Plato  disagree  in  many  of  their 
statements  concerning  him.  We  think  that  there  is  a  clear  and 
probably  an  all-sufficient  reason  for  the  want  of  harmon]^  in  the 
four  gospels  in  the  very  need  in  man's  soul  for  zealous  free  inquiry. 
Had  they  all  said  the  same  thing  men's  minds  would  have  been 
quiescent,  and  they  would  not  have  felt  any  inclination  to  follow 
tne  bidding  of  Jesus — "  Search  the  Scriptures." 

The  Sev.  Edward  Greswell  affirms  that  *'  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
is  altogether  independent  of  the  rest,  and  relates  almost  entirely  to 
aoenes  and  occasions  in  our  Saviour  s  ministry,  to  which  there  is 
nothing  correspondent  in  them."  The  difference  of  the  .Gospels  is 
admitted  by  Mimpriss,  and  a  reason  is  supplied  which  is  intended 
to  be  an  argument  for  their  essential  harmony.  "  God  has  seen 
meet  to  give  us,  in  the  four  evangelists,  an  exemplification  of  what 
we  may  frequently  see  in  Christian  society ;  the  different  members 
of  which  are  expected  to  act  in  harmony,  not  by  their  all  possess- 
ing the  very  same  characteristics,  or  by  their  all  performing  the 
▼ery  same  office,  but  by  their  combining  their  variouapowers  for 
mutual  assistance  in  testifying  of  their  one  Lord  and  Head,  under 
whom  they  are,  as  it  were,  different  members  of  the  same  body. 
Thus  it  is  with  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John."  That  so  many 
pfofeaaed  haimonies  of  the  gospel  exist,  and  that  of  all  of  them  no 
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one  has  been  held  to  be  satisfactory  is  pretty  good  eyidenee  ihat 
eonsiderable  diiparities  and  incongraities  exiat.  Our  bnaineas  ia 
to  establish  the  fact,  that  they  do  not  harmonice ;  we  luiTe  nothing 
to  do  with  the  reason  for  the  fact,  or  to  furnish  any  explanatioiiw 
the  fact.  We  may  be  sure  that  if  it  is  a  fact  there  is  a  good  reason 
for  its  being  so. 

The  want  of  harmony  between  the  synoptic  gospels  and  that  of 
St.  John  is  very  marked.  We  may  especially  note  the  following : 
^St.  Matthew  represents  the  institution  of  baptism  as  having 
occurred  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  almost  immediately 
preceding  his  ascension ;  in  this  St.  Mark  concurs,  though  St.  Luke 
omits  this  event  in  his  narrative ;  but  St.  John  represents  baptism 
to  have  been  dhrried  on  in  opposition  to  John,  and  in  a  sort  of 
rivalry  with  him,  saying,  "  When  therefore  the  Lord  knew  that 
the  Pharisees  had  heard  how  Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  dis- 
ciples than  John — though  Jesus  himself  baptized  not  but  his  dis- 
ciples— he  left  Judea  and  went  again  into  Galilee  "  (St.  John  iv. 
1-2).  It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  harmonize  the  implied  habitual 
practice  of  baptism  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus  during  his  own  minis- 

Sf  with  the  express  institution  of  the  ordinance  as  related  by  St. 
atthew.  The  beautiful  dramatic  episode  at  the  Well  of  Sychsr, 
contained  in  the  chapter  of  which  these  verses  form  the  commenos- 
ment,  is  not  in  keepmg  with  the  strictly  Judaic  Messiahnhip  attxi- 
buted  by  the  other  evangelists  to  the  early  years  especially  of  the 
Lord's  ministry.  The  narratives  of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple 
seem  to  be  irreconcilable,  not  only  in  circumstances  but  in  chrono- 
logy. They  cannot  be  those  of  separate  events,  and  yet  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  them  into  any  sort  of  consecutive  story,  and  maintain 
the  consistency  of  the  gospels.  The  records  given  bv  St.  John  of 
the  occurrences  during  the  early  visits  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem  are 
not  consonant  with  the  narratives  of  the  other  evangelists,  and 
there  are  many  other  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  of  the  Lord's 
sayings  and  doings. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  contained  in  the  narratiTe 
of  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  St.  John  represents  the  Baptist  as  aayinfft 
before  the  immersion  of  the  Lord,  "  Behold  the  Lamo  of  God  whiui 
taketh  awav  the  sins  of  the  world,"  and  St.  Matthew  represents  the 
Baptist — who  was  the  cousin  of  Jesus — as  not  knowing  him  as  the 
Messiah  until  after  the  immersion,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
upon  Jesus  like  a  dove.  Again,  the  long  discourse  in  Matthew  v. 
— vii.,  commonly  known  as  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  is  delivered 
shortly  after  the  temptation  ;  but  St.  Luke  represents  a  great  part 
of  it  as  being  delivered  after  the  choosing  of  the  twelve.  Matthew 
(viii.  38—81)  brings  two  demoniacs  on  the  scene;  Mark  (v.  2 — 12)  and 
Luke  (viii.  27 — 32)  mention  only  one.  Matthew  makes  Jesus  oom* 
mission  the  twelve  apostles  to  "  heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers, 
oast  out  devils,"  &c.  (x.  8),  while  we  know  that  no  such  power  or 
authority  was  either  conferred  on  or  exercised  by  the  apostles  tiU 
after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost  {see  Mark  xvL  17 ; 
Luke  xxiv.  49).    Luke  (xiii.  3i)  spesk^i  of  "How  often *•  he  had 
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been  in  Jemialem,  and  would  liaye  gathered  its  people  to  safety, 
but  the  eyangeliBta  do  not  gire  ub  notices  of  his  hayinic  been  fre- 
qnently  in  Jerusalem.  Even  the  inscription  reported  to  have  been 
put  by  Pilate  oyer  the  head  of  Jesus  on  the  cross  is  dijfferently 
stated  by  each  of  the  gospel  writers,  as  may  easily  be  seen  hj  com- 
paring Mat.  xxyii.  37 ;  Mark  xy.  36 ;  Luke  xxiii.  38 ;  John  xix.  19. 

There  is  distinct  record  in  the  four  gospels  of  thirty-seyen 
miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ  during  his  ministry,  be^ea  the 
general  references  which  are  made  to  his  wondeir-working  power. 
Of  these  miracles  only  one— that  of  the  feeding  of  the  fiye  thousand 
near  Bethsaida — ^is  recorded  by  all  the  four  evangelists.  The  walk- 
ing on  the  water  is  not  recorded  by  St  Luke,  though  it  is  giyen  by 
Iduitthew,  Mark,  and  John.  The  cleansing  of  the  leper  takes  place 
in  St.  Matthew's  gospel  after  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  "  at 
fJie  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the  Beatitudes,"  while  St.  Luke  and  St. 
Mark  represent  it  as  taking  place  "  in  a  certain  city."  Out  of 
twenty  miracles  recorded  by  Matthew,  fiye  are  not  mentioned  by 
any  other  eyangelist ;  of  seventeen  narrated  by  Mark,  ten  are  not 
noted  hj  the  fellow-biographers  of  Jesus ;  of  nineteen  related  by 
Luke,  eight  are  not  to  be  found  recorded  in  the  other  gospels ;  and 
of  eight  miracles  of  which  John  giyes  an  account,  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke  omit  all  mention.  Twenty-ei^ht  miracles  altogether  are  re- 
ported on  by  the  three  first  eyangelists.  Thus,  out  of  a  total  of 
thirty-seyen  miracles,  twenty-one  are  recorded  only  on  the  authority 
of  one  eyangelist.  Matthew  and  Luke  speak  of  mighty  works  done  in 
Chorazin ;  yet  neither  they  nor  the  other  two  relate  any  one ;  a  curse 
against  Bethsaida  was  pronounced  for  its  disbelief  of  the  mighty 
works  done  in  it  at  the  time  of  the  sending  forth  of  the  apostles, 
yet  we  only  read  of  one— -the  cure  of  a  blind  man  there— and  this  is 
recorded  as  haying  occurred  after  the  giying  of  the  mission  to  the 
apostles. 

In  Bey.  H.  Ghrenyille's  "Chronological  Synopsis  of  the  Four 
Gospels,"  we  find  660  incidents,  events,  &o,  noticed ;  of  these,  304 
are  quoted  as  given  by  Matthew ;  272,  by  Mark ;  316,  by  Luke ;  192, 
by  John  ;  but  of  these  there  are  only  18  simultaneousJy  related  hj 
the  whole,  and  even  these  are  told  with  minor  yariations.  This  is 
surely  a  very  singular  want  of  coincidence  among  writers  bearing 
witness  upon  the  same  subject ! 

Several  items  in  the  gospels  require  great  elucidation,  e^y.,  the 
relation  between  the  Baptist  and  the  Messiah ;  the  calling  of  the 
apostles ;  the  desertion  of  their  Lord  by  these  same  apostles ;  the 
scenery  and  the  duration  of  the  Lord's  public  ministry ;  the 
aooounts  given  of  the  Messianic  Mission  of  Christ ;  the  interpreta- 
tions given  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the  opinions  of  Jesus  (1)  as 
a  religious  teaeher,  and  (2)  as  a  political  personage.  We  commend 
some  of  the  assertors  of  harmony  to  try  their  hands  at  these  things, 
and  not  to  deal  in.  general  assertions  or  beggings  of  the  question. 
The  question  relates  to  a  fact  not  to  an  opinion,  and  if  our  oppo- 
nents devote  themselves  to  that  they  will  confer  a  favour  on  tnnae 
who  csnnot  see  this  harmony  in  discord.  O.  P.  Q, 
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ABTHTJB  H.  HALLA^M  AND  "  IN  MEMOEIAlt.- 

The  deepest  chords  ia  the  haman  soul  respond  only  to  the 
strong  stem  touch  of  sorrow.  That  is  the  great  teacher— nleatrc^- 
ing  for  a  time  the  mechanical  routine  and  the  merely  oonyentkmal 
and  flurfaoe  belieft  of  life,  showing  the  insufficiency  of  ail  earthlf 
things  to  give  enduring  satisfaction,  and  bringing  us  where 
sophisms  and  commonplaces  can  deceiTc  no  longer — ^faoe  to  faoo 
with  the  rast  mysteries  of  Being,  Eternity,  and  God. 

With  the  sense  of  bitter,  and  arbitrary,  and  undeserved  beretre- 
ment,  grave  questionings  of  the  state  and  ordering  of  the  unif  ene 
— ^felt  to  be  Tar  otherwise  at  present  than  just,  benevolent,  and 
wise — spring  up  in  the  suffering  heart,  which  orarea  an  answer  of 
peace,  but  often  seems  to  seek  for  it  in  vain. 

Then,  if  in  the  weary  suffering  of  loneliness  and  doubt,  it  listeas 
to  the  inward  whisper  or  the  outward  Toice  which  bids  it  lool^ 
aboYa»  and  oonyeys  the  assurance  of  the  I>ivine  Spirit  that  in  His 
light  it  shall  see  Ught,  all  becomes  well ;  grief  is  not  deatroyed  but 
ohaatened,  and  the  sad  sense  of  separation  mellows  into  a  tender 
hope  of  reunion  and  immortality  in  a  higher  and  purer  sphere* 
LoYC  is  felt  to  grow  unceasingly  more  precious,  but  the  sting  of 
death  is  taken  away— the  curse  is  transmuted  into  a  blessing — •▼^ 
the  deep,  overshadowing  darkness  of  evil  is  seen  not  to  be  on* 
pierced  oy  the  care  and  wisdom  of  the  all-present  and  eternal  One. 

The  susceptible  emotional  nature  of  the  poet  will  in  all  ageshafe 
realized  most  keenly  the  bitterness  of  loss,  and  pondered  most 
deeply  the  great  problems  which  sorrow  forces  upon  the  wa^ 
The  lays  are  numy  in  which  mocrning  affecti<Mi  has  set  forth  ib 
pain,  uttered  its  perplexities  and  fears,  and  expressed  the  faith  ia 
which  it  finally  reposed.  But  in.  all*  the  soul  passes  at  once  to  the 
hope  which  brightens  its  otherwise  gloomy  and  forbidding  sky* 
There  are  no  phases  in  the  grief — ^no  degrees  in  the  oonscdation. 

"  In  Memoriam  "  stands  alone  in  the  portrayal  of  the  atagrs  of 
feeling,  of  the  ^[rowing  wisdom  and  gain  of  loss.  Otiier  poMi* 
may  be  as  beautiful,  and  reach  an  equal  height  of  thought,  bat  ^ 
long-sustained  swell  of  grief  and  its  ever^yarf  ing  modulatioDS  sre 
a  wanting  s  and  to  this  bereaved  ones  turn  wiUi  tnereastng  pf^ 
feienoe,  for  here  they  find  full  sympathy ;  all  the  flow  and  ebb  of 
their  own  emotions  set  to  sweeteat  music  from  the  experience  of  t 
brother  soul.  The  mourner  comes  to  know  that  socrow  is  iti^f 
predouB— that  little  by  little  it  teaoheahii  lasioaa  of  dcapsstiif* 
and  pricelesa  import,  isflk  m  he  could  aouodj  uUMnwiw  sfM^f 


and  henee  1i«  obBiubei  a  mi  lore  and  wonhip  of  eorrow,  he 
Magen  upon  its  yariations,  and  eliags  to  even  its  trivial  fancies ;  he 
prises  whatever  hdips  him  to  keep  it  fresh  and  living,  or  finds  it,  as 
"In  Memoriam"  does,  tender,  and  gracefol,  and  complete  expression. 

The  full  details  of  the  lofty  and  sacred  friendship,  whose  inter- 
raption  by  the  hand  of  death  resulted  in  so  deep  a  grief,  but  whose 
mit  was  one  of  the  greatest  (as  it  is  the  tenderest  and  truest)  of 
tha  sacred  poems  in  our  literature,  can  of  course  be  known  only 
when  the  life  of  Alfred  Tennyson  himself  is  written.  What  we 
may  learn  of  the  particulars  of  the  two  lives  in  their  connection  with 
each  other  is  as  yet  but  meagre ;  though  of  late,  by  the  pubiioation 
of  ArthwrHaUam's  remains,  we  have  been  placed  in  a  better  position 
for  estimating,  in- part  at  least,  the  genins  and  character  of  him  to 
whom  "  In  ]£emoriam  "  will  ever  be  the  noblest  monument. 

Alfred  Tennyson  was  the  elder  by  a  few  weeks  or  months.  He 
WM  bom  in  1810,  his  father  being  a  clergjrman  in  Lincol^hire. 
Arthur  Henry  Hallam  was  the  son  of  Henry  Hallam,  the  consti- 
tBtional  historian,  who  afterwards  had  the  painful  task  of  editings 
his  son's  collected  remains  in  prose  and  verse,  and  writing  the 
tonohing  memoir  bv  which  they  are  introduced.  He  was  born  in 
Bedford-place,  Lonaon,  on  the  1st  day  of  February,  1811. 

At  a  very  early  age  his  parents  noticed  strong  indications  of 
fiitma  power  and  nobleness  of  character,  manifested  in  a  ready 
Biflight  and  qnidc  intelligence,  a  rapidity  of  progress,  a  singular 
gnaoe  and  .sweetness  of  disposition,  and  a  firm,  unvarying  adherence 
to  tmth  and  modesty  remarkable  as  appearing  in  a  child.  Even 
lui  first  yean  were  marked  by  nnnsual  thou^tfulness,  and  delight 
in  books  of  a  kind  generally  found  interesting  and  intelligible  only 
bf^adttlts* 

At  aeyen  years  of  age  he  had  acquired  the  rudiments  of  Latin, 
9md  eoald  read  French  with  ease.  During  a  tour  with  his  parents 
in  Ghermany  and  Switzerland  the  former  was  forgotten,  but  he 
attained  great  readiness  in  speaking  the  latter  language.  Within 
a  jtmt  of  his  return  home  he  was  able  to  understand  many'  of  the 
Latin  Authors.  His  mind  now  developed  with  rapidity,  and 
dmoutie  poetry  became  a  favourite  suoject  of  attention.  He 
wrote  sevenl  tragedies  in  pirose  and  verse,  bearing,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  kis  father,  strong  marks  of  precocious  talent. 

At  nine  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Bev.  W.  Oarmalt,  at 
Putney,  where  he  remained  for  two  summers.  After  another  con- 
tinental journey,  which  occupied  several  months,  he  entered  Eton 
School,  as  K  pupil  of  the  Eev.  E.  C.  Hawtrey,  and  continued  there 
for  four  years  and  a-half,  or  until  he  had  passed  his  sixteenth 
birthdaj. 

English  poetry  generally,  but  the  early  dramatists  in  particular 
— Shakspere  occupying  tbie  kig^iest  place  in  his  regard — continued 
to  receive  his  special  inteMOt  and  study.  Of  modem  poets,  Byron 
was  at  first  sole  favoorito,  bnt  he  afterwards  learnea  to  estimate 
fitf  more  highly  the  works  of  Shelley  and  of  Wordsworth. 


A  debfttiiig  society  ezuted  amongrt  the  eld«r  tdudan,  to  tiie 
membeonhip  of  which,  when  about  fifteen,  he  wee  edniitted.  Topifli 
of  8pecalati?e  and  practical  metaphysics  were  often  diseossed,  and 
donbtlcss  confirmed  an  already  powerful  bias  towards  the  inTsstiga- 
tion  of  moral  and  political  phuosophy.  He  seems  to  hare  gained 
an  unnsoal  readiness  in  the  utterance  of  his  thoughts ;  and  probafalj 
the  exercise  of  free  extemporaneous  S]>eaking  contributed  in  no 
small  measure  to  form  the  clear  and  flowing  style  whi<dk  is  ehame- 
teristic  of  all  his  compositions.  The  strenuous  discipline  of  ai^gu- 
mentative  oonflict  would  also  act,  with  a  keen  longing  for  ftsfntial 
truth  and  native  intellectual  power,  to  produce  the  energy  of 
insight,  the  steadfast  resolve  to  gain  the  neart  of  every  raSgeet, 
manifest  abundantly  in  his  essays.  He  likewise  wrote  several 
contributions,  in  prose  and  verse,  to  the  JSton  liucMany. 

His  father  states  that  his  scholarship,  though  good,  was  not  of 
the  highest  dass,  particularly  when  compared  with  his  attatnoiettti 
in  other  respects,  especially  in  the  modem  tongues.  Hia  mind 
turned  very  strongly  to  subjects  exercising  other  facultiea  than 
those  which  the  study  of  langua^s  require. 

On  leaving  Eton,  he  again  visited  the  continent,  in  oompanj  with 
his  parents,  and  spent  eight  months  in  Italy,  during  which  time  he 
gained  a  complete  mastery  over  the  hannonions  language  of  Ibat 
country.  Under  the  gui&nce  of  a  tutor  he  studied  its  versifier* 
tion,  and  succeeded  so  thoroughly  in  entering  into  this  that  soma 
of  his  sonnets  drew  the  emphatic  declaration  from  Mr.  Panissi : 
*'  They  are  much  superior  to  what  foreigners  kave  written,  but  to 
what  I  thought  it  pouible  far  tksm  to  wrtfo."  Hia  age  was  then 
between  sixteen  and  seventeen. 

His  attention  was  not,  however,  given  to  languages  and  poetiy 
alone.  He  became  an  enthusiastic  student  or  the  works  of  the 
ancient  painters  preserved  in  the  great  continental  picture  galleriea. 
His  ardour  was  not  a  mere  delight  in  the  technicahties  of  critimsm, 
but  a  sympathetic  and  impassioned  entrance  into  the  thought  and 
ideal  whicn  ti^e  artist  strove  to  express  through  the  medium  of  fom 
and  colouring. 

1^  An  Bnglish  sonnet,  written  about  this  time,  upon  the  pieture  of 
the  three  Fates,  at  Florence— usually  ascribed  to  Miehael  Angolo— 
will  illustrate  this,  and  also  exempliiy  the  hish  level  of  phiiosophie 
and  solemn  meditation  which  had  become  hMitual  to  him : 

"  None  but  a  Tasosn  hand  oonld  fix  ye  heve 

In  rigidnest  of  tober  oolonring. 
Pale  are  yd,  mighty  Triad,  not  -with  fear 

Bat  the  most  awful  knowledge,  that  the  ipring 
la  in  you  of  all  birth,  and  act,  and  aenae. 

I  torrow  to  behold  ye :  pain  ia  bleat 
With  TOUT  aloof  and  lovaleaa  pemnaanca^ 

And  your  high  prinoedom  aeems  a  pnniaJnnent. 


The  eaniung  limiMr  ooold  not  penoBita 
Your  blind  oontrol,  mto  m  th'  aspect  of  giief ; 

So  doet  the  thought  npngn  of  ■ornm  fitta. 
Let  him  gaie  here  who  truste  not  in  the  lore 
Toward  which  all  being  eolemnlj  doth  move : 

Hon  thia  grand  sadneia  tells^  than  forms  of  fairest  life.** 

To  the  same  period  belongs  a  sonnet  addressed  to  '*  Malek/'— 
■doulltless  one  of  his  first  companions,  probably  of  somewhat 
•operior  8ge»  but  of  kindred  tastes  and  aspirations.    Its  dosing 
lines  are: 

"  Yet  deem  not  thon  thy  friend  of  early  days 
So  lost  to  high  empriae :  trust  me  his  soul 
Sleeps  not  the  dreamless  sleep  which  thou  art  ftaiing. 
Nol  still  on  lights  the  loTC  of  noble  praise^ 
His  pilgrim  bark,  like  a  clear  star  appearing 
And  oh,  how  bright  that  beam,  where  atorm-wa? as  roll  \  *' 

I«t  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  are  the  utterances  of  a  youth 
who  had  not  long  completed  his  soYenteenth  year. 

Arthur  returned  to  England  in  June,  1828,  and  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  the  following  October,  under  the  tutorship 
of  the  late  Dr.  (then  the  Eey.  William)  Whewell.  It  was  here  he 
met  with  the  future  laureate,  who  entered  the  same  eoUege  shortly 
afterwards,  and  a  friendship  began  which  soon  ripened  into  that 
gentle  but  manlv  affection  which  will  henceforth  rank  with  the  lore 
of  Jonathan  and  David.    Tennyson  says : 

"  The  path  by  wichh  we  twain  did  go, 

Which  led  by  tracts  that  pleased  us  well. 
Thro'  four  sweet  years  arose  and  fell, 
I*rom  flower  to  flower,  from  snow  to  snow  c 

"  And  we  with  singing  oheer'd  the  way, 
And,  crown*d  with  all  the  season  lent, 
From  April  on  to  April  went, 
And  glad  at  heart  from  May  to  May." 

His  health  during  the  first  spring  at  Cambridge  was  not  good. 
The  disordered  circulation  and  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain,  which 
afterwards  proved  fatal,  had  already  partially  appeared,  and  now 
often  laid  him  aside  from  study.  As  the  season  advanced,  the 
symptoms  passed  away,  to  return  slightly  in  the  following  year, 
alter  which  they  seem  to  have  been  overcome. 

The  subject  announced  for  the  University  Prize  Poem  of  1889 
was  "Timbuctoo."  That  city,  lying  far  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
had  just  been  brought  into  prominent  notice  by  the  visit  and  sub- 
sequent murder  of  Major  Laing,  and  the  vague  accounts  of  other 
travellers.  It  became  invested  with  a  mysterious  and  romantio 
eharaoter,  aa  a  place  scarcely  ever  seen  by  European  eyes,  tiioogh 
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ii  liad  been  for  eeuiwiee  %  plaee  of  tooMmMB  tn4e»  s  wmi  of 
empire,  end  the  eeairo  of  eoae  degieu  of  berberien  etriligatiofn, 

Arthur  Hallam  eetered  into  tixe  oompetition  for  the  pose  witb  n 
poem  which  singularljr  illostfrntes  the  philoeophio  light  in  whick 
he  oonld  not  help  riewing  eren  the  most  eommon-phee  of  themee. 
**  Timbnetoo," — ^whioh  his  father,  in  epeaking  of  this  poem,  terms  a 
mere  neet  of  sayages — suggested  by  its  remoteness  and  balf-loKend- 
9xf  character,  the  thought  of  the  lost  Atalantis,  a  continent  feigned 
1^  poete  as  the  true  home  of  the  departed  golden  Mfp.  The  Ambb 
Is  thus  Kfted  into  the  region  of  tiie  ideal,  and  there  is  no  longer  sm 
inoongruily  in  clothing  it  with  powerful  and  sublime  ooneeplioaito 
It  opens ; 

<*  There  wai  a  hud,  which,  ikr  from  homan  sight, 

Old  Ooetn  cowpaiied  with  his  munoKKis 
In  the  lone  West,    l^snaoioas  of  hv  right 

Imaginstion  decked  those  unfcaewn  oaves, 
And  Tsemt  forests,  and  desr  peaks  of  ioe. 

With  a  transcendent  beautj ;  that  which  s 
V^rom  the  worid's  blight  our  priimd  ■ympatfaiss; 

Still  in  man's  heai^  as  some  fosailitf  shime^ 

Vseding  the  tremnlous  Ismp  of  lotw  that  neier 

•  •  ♦  «  • 

Saaes,  and  all  who  owned  the  might  inblime 
To  impress  their  thought  upon  the  fiice  of  things, 

And  teaoh  a  nation's  spirit  how  to  climb. 
Spake  of  long  lost  Atlantis,  when  the  springs 

Of  dear  Ihssus  or  the  Tuseulan  bower. 
Were  welcoming  the  pure  rest  which  Wisdom  brings 

To  her  elect,  the  marreAoas  calm  of  power." 

This  favourite  figure  of  romancists  ia  reasonably  held  to  haTO 
originated  in  some  early  and  otherwise  foiffotten  knowledge  of 
America,  and  Arthur  here  speaks  of  it  as  leading  back  to  that 
knowledge  by  inspiring  Columbus  witii  the  foith  of  an  undisooTered 
land.  ^8  discouragements,  but  enduring  eqpfidenee  are  presented, 
and  then  the  rewarding  triumph  of  success  and  accompushed  eer* 
tainty. 

'^Lsst  came  the  joy,  when  that  phantasn  al  acene 
Lay  in  fiill  glory  round  his  outward  sense ; 

And  who  had  scorned  before,  in  hatred  keen, 
Sefoged  their  baseness  now :  for  no  pretence 

Coold  wean  their  souls  from  awe ;  they  dared  not  doubt 
That  with  them  walked  on  earth,  a  spirit  intense." 

But  greed  of  gold  and  lust  of  power  defiled  and  desolated  the 
pew  land,  and  destroyed  for  ever  tue  images  of  liberty  and  beaafy 
had  taken  refuge  there. 

*'Lo!  there  hath  passed  away  a  glory  of  yonth 
From  this  our  world ;  and  'all  is  common  now. 
And  sense  doth  tvrannise  o'er  lore  and  rath." 


Jb  hofp^  dmd.  ihm?   J^dkqmi^i  ibn^  Uft^  ne  jho^wkme 
.aoHtnefls  and  lor^  of  wkiomaMy  dwell  in  pimy  aad  piano 

*'Bej<md  the  dime  of  TMpoly,  and  beyond 
Behir  Abiftd,  where  the  lone  peeloH  moenton- 

To  other  hau,  end  with  £ur  folH^  orawaed. 
Hold  conTene  with  the  the  Hoon,  •  CHj  flfceadi 

"Which  yet  no  mortal  gueBt  hath  ever  found. 
Around  it  HreM  away  the  level  aande 

JMo  ike  eilenee :  paueing  in  hie  eonrve, 
The  oeMoh  kene  Hfivm  kie  euhfe^  IcMNitJ* 

The  last  three  lines  form  a  vivid  word-picture,  singularly  in  har- 
mony with  Tennyson's  own  perfect  delineations  in  later  days. 


'*Tby  pehees  and  pleaeuie«domea  fa^ae 
Ave  matter  of  a4 


itmiMthongfal:  for  ensiliSBiaiA^ 

A  splendour  m  the  wuds  *  * 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  who  are  fSiey  of  UiMes  manifold, 
That  dwell  Within  thee  ?    Spirits  of  deUghti 

It  may  be  spirits  whoee  pave  thoaghts  .saibM^ 
In  eminence  of  fieuog^  all  the  licht 

That  interpenetrates  this  mighfy  afl. 
And  doth  endure  in  its  own  beauty's  ngfat." 

The  following  is  avowedly  inspired  by  personal  reeoUeotiona  of 
'  Taylor  Coleridge. 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  Methonght  I  saw  a  face  whose  ereiy  line 
Wore  the  pale  east  of  Thought ;  a  good,  old  man. 

Most  eloquent^  who  spake  of  things  divine. 
Around  him  youths  were  gathered,  who  did  eoaa 

His  conntenance  so  grand  and  mild  j  and  dnnk  ' 
The  sweet  sad  tones  of  Wisdom,  whioh  ontnus 

The  life-blood,  coursing  to  the  heart,  and  asak 
Inward  from  thought  to  thought,  till  they  abode 

'Mid  Berng's  dim  foundations,  rank  W  rank, 
W^ith  those  tranioendent  truths,  amyed  by  Qod 

In  linked  armour  for  nntiring  figh^ 

Whoee  yiotory  is,  where  time  hath  never  trod." 

He  oondndes  by  speaking  of  these  as  existing  alone  in  the  ima- 
gination and  affections,  bnt  claims  that  to  be  the  sphere  of  man's 
highest  and  dirinest  life,  in  which  shapes  of  perfect  tmth  and 
humony  can  for  ever  be  his  companions,  asBimilating  his  nature 
to  their  own,  and  delirering  him  from  the  thraldom  oTmerely  out- ' 
ward  and  xmspiritual  facts. 

Alfred  Tennyson  carried  off  the  prize,  though  it  has  been  said 
that  tins  was  owin^  to  a  misconception  of  the  purpose  of  one  of  the 
examiners,  in  puttmg  his  poem  aside  for  the  special  notice  of  his 
fellow-judges  as  somewhat  of  a  ouciosity.    It  is  interesting  to  oom- 


tn  ^m  WftLTElT. 

p«M  li^th  Arihur'i  prodnotloii,  tnd  ihtif  to  attempt  i&  et^n^ito 
of  the  tii$,^r9  okaraeten  and  powen  of  the  two  frienda.  In  Ten- 
nylon's  production  the  poet  says : 

**I  stood  upon  the  monntahi  whieh  o*eriooks 
The  narrow  eeaty  whoee  rapid  interfal 
Parte  Afino  from  gieen  Burope." 

Aa  with  his  competitor,  ho  recors  to  olden  legendi  of  islands  and 
eontinents  of  the  blest,  and  finds  in  them  a  witness  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  soul  which  has  power  thus  to  form  to  itself  glorious  ideals 
transcending  all  experience  and  reality.    He  asks : 

**  Wide  Afrio,  doth  thy  sun 
lighten,  thj  hilla  unfold  a  dtj  as  fair 
As  those  which  staft'd  the  light  o'  the  dder  world  f 
Or  is  the  rumowr  of  thy  Timbaotoo 
A  dream  as  frail  as  those  of  anoient  timeP" 

An  angelic  yisitant  appears,  and  quiokens  his  senses  into  a  iuper- 
natural  power  and  distinctness,  so  tnat  he  can  eyen  discern : 

"The  moon's  white  cities,  and  the  opal  width 
Of  her  small  glowing  lakes,  her  silver  heights, 
TJnTisited  witii  dew  of  fragnmt  elouds. 
And  the  nnsoonded,  undescended  depth 
Of  her  Uaok  hoUows." 

From  his  lofty  stand-point  he  obtains  the  si^ht  of  TimViuitoo^ 
unTisited  and  mtherto  unseen,  but  clothed  in  imagination  with  all 
the  attributes  and  splendours  of  romance. 

**  Methought  I  saw 
A  wilderness  of  spires,  and  ovystal  pile 
Of  rampart  upon  rampart,  dome  on  dome, 
nUmitable  range  of  battlement 
On  battlement,  and  the  imperial  height 
Of  eanopy  o*er  canopied." 

He  is  OTorpowered  with  the  view,  and  faints  under  the  influence 
of  strong  emotion,  but  the  celestial  being  by  his  side  raises  him  up 
and  speuES  of  itself  as  the  spirit  of  the  great  vine  of  fable,  whieh, 
like  tne  tree  Igdrasil,  extencfs  wherever  Ufe  is,  fast  rooted  in  tmtk 
itself,  and  addresses  him  thus : 

<*  Child  of  roan 
Sees't  thou  yon  river  whose  translacent  ware 
Forth  issuing  from  the  darkness,  windeth  through 
The  argent  streets  o*  the  city,  imaging 
The  soil  inTersion  of  her  tremnlous  domeb, 
Her  gardens  frequent  with  the  stately  palm, 
Her  pagods  hong  with  music  of  sweet  bells. 
Her  obelisks  of  ranged  chrysolite, 
Minarets  and  towers  ?    Lo !  how  he  passeth  by 
And  gttlphs  himself  in  sands,  as  not  eBdmfiog 


To  oany  through  the  world  thofa  w«v«t,  which  bore 

The  reflex  of  my  cit  j  in  their  depths. 

Oh,  city !  oh,  latest  throne!  whni  I  wm  raited 

To  be  a  mystery  of  lofeltness 

Unto  all  eyes,  the  time  is  well-nigh  oome 

When  I  must  render  up  this  glorious  home 

To  keen  discovery :  soon  yon  brilliant  towen 

Shall  darken  with  the  waving  of  her  wand  i 

Barken,  and  shrink,  and  shiver  into  tents. 

Black  spedcs  amid  a  waste  of  dreamy  sand 

Low-bmltfe  nnd-wall*d,  barbarian  settlements. 

How  changed  from  this  fair  city. 

Thus  far  the  Spirit: 
Then  parted  heayenward  on  the  wing  {  and  I 
Was  left  alone  on  Caipe,  and  the  moon 
Had  fallen  from  the  night,  and  all  was  dark." 

It  18  noticeable  tHat  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Tennyson's 
fhtnre  greatness,  before  traceable  in  "  Poems  by  Two  Brothers," 
are  already  fully  manifested  here.  While  Hallam's  chief  power  is 
in  ihoughi,  Tennyson's  strength  is  as  plainly  to  be  found  m  yirid- 
nesB  of  artistic  conception  ana  presentation.  High,  essential,  ideal 
Truth  is  the  aim  and  nope  of  one ;  actual  concrete  jBeauty,  as  seen  in 
the  transfused  sympathetic  light  of  feeling,  is  the  or^^en^  enjoyment 
of  the  other.  Both  start  from  a  high,  intellectual  lerel;  one  keeps  it, 
on  strong  wing  ran{|;in^,  like  a  mighty  eagle,  abore  the  earth,  survey- 
ing and  delighting  m  its  rast  prospects  and  boundless  dirersities  of 
sublimity  and  ^ace ;  but  the  other,  of  yet  nobler  temper,  urged  by 
the  great  longing  at  his  heart«  rises,  in  bolder  and  more  rigorous 
flight,  towards  the  sum  and  sun  of  all  things — "  kindling  ms  un- 
dazzled  eye  at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance." 

Arthur  s  poem  appears  to  shew  signs  of  greater  care  in  its  com- 
position :  it  is  more  finished,  more  harmonious  in  diction,  more 
perfect  and  complete  in  conception  and  development.  It  takes 
altogether  a  higher  tone,  and  is  animated  by  a  more  earnest 
purpose.  But,  except  in  the  three  remarkable  lines  before  noticed, 
DC  does  not  pause  in  his  urgent  course  to  pourtray  material  sur- 
roundings, as  his  friend  has  done  with  such  marvellous  beauty  and 
delicacy — in  this,  but  more  particularly  in  later  works — that  his 
words  seem  like  a  garment  of  transparency  and  richness,  in  tone 
and  meaning  exactly  fitting  to  the  sense,  and  setting  forth  in  dis- 
tinctness ana  reality  the  objects  of  the  poet's  vision. 

The  two  pieces  will  always  retain  an  interest  above  their  theme, 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written,  and  the 
characters  .and  touching  friendship  of  their  genius-gifted  authors. 

Oiwestty.  W. 
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JOHN  FRQJTGIJS  NICHOU  I«LD-» 

Xo^  Jhrofetmr  pfPirutiiea  Jtdromm^  in  the  fhmmriif  vf  OIm^ow. 

« 

LiFB  IB  penonal  being.  Amid  the  Bnrronndings,  natunlt  indiit- 
trial,  Bocialt  and  intellectnal,  into  wEich  a  man  is  bom,  he  is  eallod 
to  be  a  dUfltinot  individual  complex  one,  with  a  place  to  keep  or 
take,  with  a  work  to  do,  an  influence  to  exert,  a  development  to 
make,  and  a  lesaoii  to  leave.  Our  thoughta,  acts,  MMluranees,  aad 
effects  conatitute  our  biography,  and  this  we  are  continually  writing 
as  day  succeeds  day,  and  that  successioii  brings  with  it  constantlj 
iJie  opportunity  of  doing  an  effective  act  or  the  temptation  to  allow 
Bome  act  to  pass  undone,  while  each  opportunity  or  temptatioa  aa 
it  is  acted  on  or  ooutemned  works  out  its  own  consequence  in  onr- 
Bolves  and  upon  others.  These  consequences  give  a  sacredness  to 
all  thought  and  action ;  for  they  are  incalculable  at  the  hour  and 
moment  of  their  nossible  initiation,  though  they  are  all  there  in  tlie 
single  knot  of  the  instant  which  calls  upon  us  to  think  or  do  the 
one  fitting  thin^  that  duty  requires,  as  surely  as  the  stem,  branobes, 
leaves,  and  fnut-beariog  seed  lie  in  the  root  which  we  plant  or 
neglect.  The  act  or  the  neglect  is  one,  but  the  consequences  are 
many.  The  noblest  life  is  that  whence  the  eroatest  possible  number 
of  tne  best  possible  consequences  issue,  and  that  as  a  general  rule 
will  be  found  to  be  the  life  which  does  the  instant's  duty  wisely  at 
the  instant,  and  is  thus  prepared  for  the  whole  soul*s  devotion  to 
the  doing  of  whatever  comes  next.  Life  ''  containeth  an  endleei 
power  of  semination,"  and  is  intended  to  be  productive,  hence  alao 
it  is  desired  to  be  thoughtfully  active,  and  that  it  may  be  so  maa 
is  placed  in  circumstances  and  amid  consequences  to  peitbrm  dntiea. 

in  examining  into  the  worth  of  a  life,  as  a  lesson,  it  is  the  fust 
duty  of  the  investigator  to  see  that  the  life  is  one  from  which  oon- 
sequenoes  have  resulted  in  such  a  way  that  they  seem  to  be  due  to 
the  initiation  of  the  person  whose  biography  is  under  oonsideratioo, 
and  especially  that  these  consequences  should  be  visibly  connected, 
as  cause  and  effect,  with  duty  done  or  duty  left  undone.  A  life* 
therefore,  in  which  there  are  many  instances  of  that  unobservaUo 
connection  between  an  act  and  its  consequences,  "which  erring 
men  call  chance,"  does  not  afford  a  lesson's  light  unless  we  can 
eliminate  from  its  elements  the  accidental  from  the  real  in  causa- 
tion, and  show  that  change  and  chance  in  life  are  as  clearly  the 
results  of  originated  effects  as  are  the  phenomena  which  oeonr 
among   <<  Heaven's  jewelry  of  stars."     In   all   their  anrangod 


gpfendonr  tiiore  it  to  the  nniltitiide  little  eke  risible  but  oliame» 
md  ebftnge ;  but  to  the  ere  of  the  astronomiiMd  observer,  order  and 
regnlaritj,  recurrence  ana  plan  are  all  seen  to  be  eoaotire  with  lair 
throtighont  the  stellar  nniverse.  The  biography,  of  which  we  haye 
it  in  OUT  mind  to  ofier  a  brief  sketch,  was  spent  for  the  most  part  ha 
tSie  obMTTanoe  and  exposition  of  "  Uie  ordinances  of  Hearen,"  Imt 
it  was  as  well  one  filled  with  purpose  and  effectire  in  oonse^iieAeet 
— a  prodnetire  life  in  its  influences,  in  its  aotrrities,  and  in  its  eon* 
sequences ;  and  our  desire  is  that  the  effeetiTeness  and  nroductiv** 
nese,  and  the  influence  of  this  life  may  widen  into  fartner  eir(dea» 
and  operate  to  ends,  of  which  neither  far-sight  nor  foresightoan  see 
the  completion,  in  quickening  and  heightening  the  aims  of  men  whil6 
'•  toiling  upward." 

John  Fringle  Nichol  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Brechin,  m  tha 
county  of  Forfar,  in  1804.  He  was  the  eldest  of  a  large  fl^niflTt 
children  of  a  bookseller  in  a  respectable  condition  of  life.  H<a 
receired  his  education  under  George  Alexander,  rector  of  Brechin 
Academy,  who,  thou^^h  the  lad  was  intended  by  his  parents  to  b# 
trained  for  commercial  pursuits,  saw  so  much  talent  in  him  that  he 
advised  the  adoption  rather  of  a  literary  or  professional  career. 
With  this  counsel  his  own  wishes  coincided,  and  he  studied  with 
Bucii  assiduity  as  to  be  early  qualified  to  enter  upon  a  universitr 
course.  He  oecame  a  student  at  Sling's  College,  Aberdeen,  and 
while  there,  distinguished  himself  highly,  not  only  in  classics,  but 
also  in  mathematics  and  physics,  in  the  two  latter  of  which  he 
carried  away,  we  beiieye,  the  highest  honours.  So  reputable  was 
his  collegiate  life  that  when  scarcely  seventeen  years  of  age  he  was 
offered  and  accepted  the  office  of  teacher  in  the  "Parochial  School  of 
Dun,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Brechin,  in  which  he  taught  for  two 
years.  He  returned  to  the  University  for  some  time,  and  while 
yet  but  shortly  advanced  beyond  his  teens  was  elected  head-master 
of  the  Burgh  school  of  Hawick,  a  town  on  a  slope  near  the  Teviot, 
of  much  activity  and  stir.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  radicalism  oi 
his  time,  he  Quitted  teaching  to  become  editor  of  a  liberal  newspaper 
—established  lB22—TAs  Fife  Herald,  and  published  in  Cupar,  uie 
capital  of  the  county  of  Fife.  On  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
rectorship  of  Montrose  Academy,  Nichol  became  an  applicant,  and 
was  appointed  at  once  to  be  the  chief  teacher  in  that  beautiful 
burgh  and  seaport  of  Forfarshire,  which  lay  but  about  seven  miles 
along  the  banks  of  the  Esk  from  his  native  town.  Here  he  took  a 
high  position  as  an  intellectual  force,  not  only  in  the  peninsxdar 
county  town  where  his  residence  was  fixed,  but  among  the  intelleo* 
tual  men  of  his  dsy.  While  in  Montrose,  he  concluded  his  studies 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Scottish  Church,  was  licensed  to  preach,  and 
for  some  time  consented  to  occupy  the  pulpits  of  various  clergymen 
in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Montrose  as  a  licentiate  of  the  churdb. 
But  he  did  not  greatly  long  for  the  leisure  and  pleasure  of  a  runl 
manse.  He  had  found  another  vocation ;  he  had  been  led  to  the 
Study  of  astronomy,  and  he  had  been  fascinated  by  the  mighty. 


805^  tOVUJUk  VFWABD. 

Ibroe  M&d  oDfveep  of  the  phenomenft  of  the  eideraal  Imatcu.   E» 
Mw  the  fall  interest  of  the  ▼aetneas  in  which  the  trannt  of  the  itait 
oeoon,  and  felt  the  true  mystery  of  the  infinitudes  through  which, 
in  a  multiplicity  of  intricate  yet  clearly  defined  and  uneoliidipi^ 
paths,  the  orbs  of  heayen  held  on  in  their  way ;  he  was  charmed  with 
the  sublimity  of  the  night-sky,  magnificent  in  its  suggestions  of 
immense  eras  and  intense  power,  and  he  was  enraptured  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  Uiemes  which  the  far-reaching,  the  swift-ohanging 
yet  stable,  the  profound  and  co-operating  ohenomena  of  heaTeo*s 
concaTe  vault  reyealed*  and  placed  within  tne  scope  of  elucidatoiy 
thought.    The  slow-eyolying  and  majestic,  the  oraerly  and  beaati- 
iul  coexistences  and  sequences  of  the  Cosmas  fixed  themselves 
before  his  intellectual  vision,  as  having  in  them  the  very  essence  of 
philosophic  interest,  not  only  in  the  wondrous  reality  of  the  pheno- 
mena they  dbclosed,  but  in  the  glorious  ideality  of  the  forces  they 
presupposed. 

Niohol,  under  the  strong  influence  of  the  seal  of  his  soul  to  attun 
some  clue  to  the  secrets  of  material  space  and  force,  studied  witk 
the  sedulous  earnestness  of  an  enthusiast,  and  gave  his  days  to 
thought  upon,  and  his  nights  to  observations  of  the  firmamental 
yisibuities  of  matter,  so  suggestive  by  their  order,  harmony,  oigt- 
nization  and  progression,  of  the  mental  invisibilities  of  mind — Um, 
plan,  purpose,  and  sustaining  vitality.  There  came  to  him — in  the 
course  ot  these  investigations  into  the  abysses  of  space  and  the 
recesses  of  time  the  questions  of  proto-genesis,  of  genetic  evolution, 
of  progress  and  of  order,  and  ot  the  high  unity  which  is  prior  to 
development  in  matter — ^thoughts,  through  the  influence  of  which 
the  contemplatist  is  transformed  into  a  worshipper.  Man,  the 
universe,  and  their  Author  were  the  connected  problems  whoee 
relations  he  sought  most  eagerlv  to  solve,  and,  professional  astrono- 
mer as  he  afterwards  became,  he  never  lost  sight  of  those  sublime 
considerations  which  arise  in  the  thoughtful  spirit  while  reflecting 
on  the  dynamical  possibilities  of  the  system  of  the  skr. 

In  1831  Bector  I^icol  married,  and  in  1832  his  eldest  son,  John 
Nichol  (now  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literatare  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  letters),  wss 
born.  Shortly  afterwaros  the  effect  of  his  intense  personal  labours, 
combined  with  the  exhaustion  produced  by  hard  work  in  the  sea- 
demy,  and  the  heavy  responsibilities  involved  in  the  care  of  a  num- 
ber of  boarders,  began  to  tell  on  his  constitution,  and  he  was  wsmed 
that  a  cessation  of  those  pressing  and  oppressive  toils  had  become 
requisite.  He  therefore  resigned  his  rectorship,  and  became  for  a 
time  a  contributor  to  various  reviews  and  magazines,  a  lecturer  on 
astronomy,  and  a  general  worker  in  literature.  Havinir  toiled 
with  great  zeal  and  earnestness  in  favour  of  reform,  he  felt  much 
interest  in  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  parliamentary  indepen- 
dence, and  gave  a  judicious  aad  trustworthy  support  to  the  minisUy 
of  Lord  Melbourne,  especially  during  the  difficult  crisis  of  183^, 
and  again,  when  Kin«;  vViUiam  IV.,  anxious  to  restraiu  tlie  degenc- 
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VMy  of  refonn  into  reTolution,  took  adrantaffe  of  Lord  Althorpe'a 
advaDcement  to  tHe  House  of  Lords  to  traosrer  the  supreme  direo* 
tion  of  affairs  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  Nichol  gave  his  literary  aid  to 
show  the  nation  how  indispensable  it  was  to  hold  on  in  its  liberal 
course  and  to  keep  the  statesmen  of  ]progress  in  power.  When,  in 
1836,  a  Taoancr^'occarred,  by  the  demise  of  James  Couper,  D.D.,  in 
the  Chair  of  ^Practical  Astronomy  in  the  TJniyersity  of  Glasgow* 
Lord  Melbourne  had  no  hesitation  in  advising  the  Crown  to  confer 
the  dignity  and  emoluments  of  professor  on  the  young  lecturer, 
whose  talents  as  an  expositor  of  astronomy  were  well  attested,  and 
whose  influence  had  been  cast  so  thoroughly  in  favour  of  the  policy 
of  his  Cabinet. 

The  new  observatory,  raised  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  the  city,  and  the  Government,  stands  at  the 
north-west  of  the  city,  on  a  hill  immediately  adjoining  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  about  180  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Although  the  Trea- 
sury had  the  plans  and  specifications  made  and  arranged,  the 
estimates  taken,  and  the  instruments,  machinery,  &c.  contnicted 
for  at  their  own  will,  it  was  a  long  labour  for  the  Professor  to 
superintend  the  progress  of  the  establishment,  and  to  get  the  Bavarian 
workmen  whom  the  Government  employed  to  do  what  was  fitting 
in  the  way  he  desired ;  the  work  was  at  last  accomplished,  and  the 
learned  and  enthusiastic  Professor,  housed  at  last,  began  to  use 
those  keen  "  eyes  that  keep  watch  and  ward  over  spaces  that  make 
us  dizzy  to  remember,  that  register  the  promises  of  comets,  and  that 
disentangle  the  labyrinths  of  worlds." 

Here  Professor  IS'ichol  made  his  astronomical  observations,  pur* 
sued  his  studies,  gave  expositions  of  the  nature  of  the  instruments 
and  methods  employed  in  investigations  regarding  the  phenomena 
of  astronomy  and  the  kindred  sciences,  while  in  the  college  he  de- 
livered annually  a  short  course  of  lectures,  generally  on  the  most 
recent  speculations  and  discoveries  in  the  department  of  knowledge 
under  his  charge.  Besides  this  he  was  very  freq^uently  engaged  in 
delivering  lectures  to  the  various  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
in  the  chief  towns  in  Scotland — a  duty  which  he  accomplished  in  a 
manner  rarely  to  be  matched.*  It  was  an  experience  surely  never 
to  be  forgotten  to  listen  to  one  of  Professor  Iiichors  expositions  of 
astronomical  speculations !  To  profound  and  accurate  knowledge 
he  united  clear  conceptiveness,  an  apt  power  of  illustration,  a  ready 
hand  for  black-board  aiagrams,and  he  was  an  unhesitant  worker  with 
figures  and  symbols.  He  employed  a  phraseology  of  great  copious- 
ness with  much  grace  and  clearness,  inspirited  lul  that  he  said  with 
the  verve  of  a  poet  while  lifting  the  mind  to  scientific  ideas.  His 
tall,  erect,  handsome  frame,  his  intellectual  countenance— wherein 
there  shone  a  pair  of  eyes  lustrous  as  if  with  the  living  lisht  of 
stars,  and  over  which  there  hung  brown  locks  profuse  and  pliant, 
fretting  when  we  knew  them  first  their  earliest  turn  rather  than 
tinge  of  grej — bespoke  favour,  and  his  resonant,  subtly -modulated 
voice  crept  into  the  very  chambers  of  the  brain  and  left  its  echoes 


tfiere.  The  gorgeous  prose-poetry  of  Ids  descriptiOBfl,  fKe  aa 
business-like  explanations  of  %ores  and  illustrations,  the  pitti.  of 
kis  phrases,  the  profoundity  or  the  gaze  into  space  he  gare,  tlio 
sense  of  intellectual  strengtn  to  breast  the  sea  of  ceaseless  pheno- 
mena rolling  erermore  around  our  planet,  like  a  lithe  swimmer  Uk 
his  energy,  and  the  grand  outbursts  of  eloquence  in  which  his  per- 
orations abounded,  formed  a  combination  of  excellencies  in  lecturing 
which  can  seldom  have  been  equalled.  The  yery  air  of  the  halla 
became  surcharged  one  would  haye  thought  with  the  fine  ether  of 
an  intellectual  world,  the  magic  light  of  space- careering  atan 
seemed  to  gleam  in  on  one,  the  yery  thrill  of  the  heayenly  harmony 

Siuiyered  into  the  pulses,  and  the  sense  of  limitation  appeared  to 
ade  away  out  of  consciousness,  so  that  one  became  a  part  of  aH 
that  is  yet  strangely  differentiated  by  personal  being  from  the 
massed  but  uncrowded  orbs  whose  processes  and  progressea  wa 
behold  in  the  yast  stellar  organizations  of  the  sky.  He  may,  indeed, 
in  the  presence  of  the  immensity  of  distance  and  the  expansea  of 
time  on  which  his  thoughts  were  fixed,  hare  made  a  too  free  use  of  tlia 
expressions  infinite,  eternal,  inconceiTsble,  incommunicable;  but 
these  indicated  how  truly  he  felt  that  all  popular  conceptions  muat 
falter  before  the  presentation  of  truths  in  which  figures  were  em* 
ployed,  which  to  the  unskilled  mind  were  practically  suggestnna 
only  of  yastnesses,  infinitudes,  and  immensities,  of  which  no  mental 
integration  was  possible,  and  they  had  the  effect  of  exciting  tfao 
spirit  to  stir,  and  tiunult,  and  admiration. 

'*  As  a  popularizing  astronomer,"  De  Quincey  affirms,  "  he  kaa 
done  more  for  the  benefit  of  his  great  science  tnan  all  the  rest  of 
Europe  combined."  Dr.  Nichol's  works,  and  his  oral  lectures  upoa 
astronomy,  are  to  be  considered  as  ihe/undus  of  the  popular  know- 
ledge on  the  science  of  astronomy  now  working  in  his  generation. 
More  important  it  is,  and  more  in  reconciliation  with  toe  tenor  of 
ordinary  studies,  to  notice  the  philosophic  spirit  in  which  Dr. 
Nicholas  works  are  framed,  and  tne  lofty  character  of  that  enthu- 
siasm which  sustains  his  intellectual  advances.  In  reading  astrono- 
mical works  there  arises  (from  old  experience  of  that  which  is  moat 
faulty)  a  wish  either  for  the  naked  severities  of  science,  wiih  a  total 
abstinence  from  all  display  of  enthusiasm,  or  else,  if  the  crayings  of 
human  sensibility  are  to  be  met  and  gratified,  that  it  shall  be  by  an 
enthusiasm  unaffected  and  grand  as  its  subject.  Of  that  kind  is  the 
enthusiasm  of  Dr.  N^ichol.*  His  enthusiasm  was  yital  and  conta- 
gious. His  frank,  genial,  and  j^enerous  personal  character  aided  tlia 
heart  to  go  out  in  ita  voyages  with  him  into  the  illimitable  territories 
of  astronomical  conquest  with  confidence  and  delight,  and  hia  sjia* 
nathy  with  all  that  was  fresh,  noble,  intellectual,  and  effortful  caused 
nim  to  be  the  joy  of  those  who  were  about  to  engage  in  the  explora- 
tions of  thought,  in  which  difficulties  are  to  be  met,  and  in  whi^ 
oonragement  is  rare. 

•  ]>e  QnuKsy's  Works  t  Author's  Edition.    YoL  IH.,  p.  19t. 


Ontwnt  eonfidenoe  in  i&d  fldmiratioii  of  kim  bad  in  it  somethuiff 
almost  filial,  and  the  kindly  aid  in  -stadTand  adriee  in  letters  whiflS 
ks  gav«,  endear  him  le  ovr  memory.  His  honse  was  one  of  those 
to  wkieh  all  asjnration  was  weloome,  snd  one  from  wluch  no  one 
departed  nnhe)ped  in  and  tmhopeful  of  the  results  of  his  researches. 
Himself  possessed  of  a  widely  coltared  eoleetie  natnre,  he  eonld  see 
tmth  on  many  sides,  and  admit  that  it  might  be  where  he  eoold  not 
see  it  ftt  the  time;  he  could  admire  many  forms  of  inteUeetnal 
eminence  and  effort,  ud  interest  himself  in  them.  To  men  of 
genius,  of  whsteyer  stamp,  his  heart  was  kindly,  and  his  home  was 
•pened  readily  for  their  reception ;  his  loye  for  those  who  had  in 
them  the  promise  or  prophecy  of  anything  good  or  great  was  un- 
stinted, and  at  his  table,  company,  such  as  no  merchant  prince  in 
Oksffow  eookl  eoUect,  would  spontaneously  gather.  In  the  splen- 
did horary  hall,  which  held  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  manage  of 
tfie  obserratoiy,  what  ezehaages  of  the  wealth  of  thought  and 
wnrmth  of  heart  hare  been  nmde !  and  how  radiantly  among  his 
guests  did  Professor  Nidiol  more,  with  a  word,  an  idea,  a  reference 
of  apt  and  fitting  pertinence  to  each  regarding  each  subject  of  eon- 
Torsation  or  consideration.  He  was  not  only  a  living  library  him- 
sslf,  bat  he  had  rital  relations  with  all  that  was  in  his  library ;  his 
hooks  were  the  beloTcd  of  kis  soul,  and  their  treasures  were  wholb^ 
in  his  power. 

In  1837  Professor  Niohol  issued  his  first  book,  '*  The  Architec- 
ture of  the  Heayens,"  a  book  which  has  won  a  high  reputation  and 
ipreat  popularity  as  "  a  beautiful  eznosition  of  the  sublime  obserra- 
tvms  of  Sir  William  Herschel  ana  others  respecting  the  olneots 
beyond  the  range  of  the  solar  system,  and  of  the  hypothesis  of  the 
nebular  cosmogony."  The  phrase,  from  iHiich  the  book  took  its  . 
felicitous  and  poetical  title,  occurs  in  a  note  to  an  article  on  "  The 
State  of  Discoyery  and  Speculation  concerning  the  Nebolsr  Hypo- 
thesis," which  theProfessor  furnished  to  TkeLwdonand  Westminster 
i2meto»  July  1836,  page  391,  written  probably  before  the  title  of  this 
hook  had  been  determined  on.  In  nine  years  no  fewer  than  seyen 
editions  of  this  fascinating  book  were  exhausted*  In  the  mean 
time  he  had  produced,  in  184A,  his  ingenious  and  eloquent  "  Con- 
templations on  the  Solar  System,"  and  was  preparing  to  follow  it 
l^r  uhi ''  Thoughts  on  Some  Important  Points  in  the  ojstem  of  the 
World,"  an  equally  able  and  powerful  disquisition,  which  appeared 
in  1847.  In  1848  his  ''  Contemplations  on  the  Solar  System  "  was 
issued,  in  a  reyised  and  enlarged  form,  bearing  the  title  of  "  The 
Stellar  Uniyerse."  In  the  same  year  he  nubliBhed  "  The  Planet 
jfepttune :  a  History  and  an  Exposition,"  or  that  triumph  of  mathe- 
matical logic  with  which  the  names  of  John  Couch  Adams  and 
Urbain  J.  J.  Le  Yerrier  are  united.  "  The  Planetary  System  " 
appeared  in  1850,  All  these  works  haye  been  popular,  and  haye 
ffone  through  many  editions ;  while  besides  tliese  substantiye  pro* 
Svotioiis  Professor  Niohol  has  written  for  the  popular  serials  a  large 
aaoont  of  miaoellaneous  mnttir,  lectures,  essays,  literary  papers. 
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Ac,  which  would,  if  oollveted,  fill  a  seri«s  pf  Tolvmai  am  m 
as  those  we  b»Te  jiiBt  catalogued. 

Kor  is  this  all  or  nearly  a)l.  Haying  had  "  the  expericaifla^if 
many  years  spent  in  varions  connections  with  the  work  of  educa- 
tion/' he  felt  a  keen  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  progreea  oC 
that  great  question,  and  was  especially  an  adTOcate  for  freedom  of 
education.  About  1846  the  paramoontcy  of  the  question  of  ednca 
tion  hegan  to  be  maintained.  In  order  to  show  his  sympathy  with 
that  movement,  and  to  do  his  part  in  pushiiu^  on  the  work  of  mo- 

S'ess  in  the  course  of  public  affairs,  he  translated  a  work  on  **  Th^ 
ducation  of  the  People;  a  practical  treatise  on  the  meana  of 
extending  its  sphere  and  improving  its  oharacter,"  by  J.  Wiliaai« 
Inspector  of  the  Academy  of  Strasbourg,  **  a  useful  work  of  fcba 
first  order,"  according  to  the  adjudication  of  ihe  Frenoh  Academy. 
To  this  translation  the  editor  prefixed  a  long,  important,  aai 
thoughtful  introductory  essay  ot  eighty  pagee,  in  wluoh  he  aete 
forth  his  views  on  the  aim,  organization,  and  method  of  condneli^g 
a  great  and  adequate  national  system  of  training ;  on  the  obstaeles 
to  such  a  scheme,  and  on  the  social  bearing  and  value  of  a  ri^ht 
education  of  the  citizen.  This  is  a  verv  able  and  comprehenaiTe 
essay,  and  from  it  we  venture  to  say  the  advocates  or  educataoB 
who  are  yet  discussing  the  question  might  learn  much ;  as  a  aoii 
of  earnest  of  this  we  shall  reproduce  a  passage  or  two  from  the 
author's  introduction : — 

"  If  it  is  the  aim  of  education  to  dnw  out  man  into  freedom,  and  to 
establish  between  him  and  the  univene  a  solid  and  practical  harmony,  then 
it  must  direct  its  efforts  from  the  time  that  the  young  mind  rises  above  eab- 
servience  to  mere  instinct  First,  towards  the  culture  of  the  xozax  senti- 
ments, or  the  nourishment  of  a  sense  of  right  and  duty,  and  of  the  love  of 
the  good,  the  just,  and  the  honourable.  Secondly,  to^  intsllbctuajl  eduoa> 
tion,  properly  so  called,  or  the  awakening  or  deepening  of  a  love  of  truth, 
to  the  explanation  of  the  wonders  of  external  nature,  of  the  laws  of  the 
mat  order  which  combines  them  into  a  system  still  more  wondrous ;  and 
urough  which  man  becomes  part  of  that  system— drawing  from  it  enjoy- 
ment and  strength.  Thirdly,  to  .bstretic  education,  the  culture,  xiz^  of 
taste,  of  a  love  of  the  decorous,  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime ;  au4 
Isstly,  to  KBLioiovs  education,  by  which  the  idea  of  the  infinite  is  unfolded, 
the  fear  and  love  of  the  eternal  nourished,  and  faith  in  Providence  upheld 
even  under  darkest  misfortunes.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  lay  down  the  fore- 
going  comprehensive  task,  as  the  first  and  essential  aim  of  educatioo,  ia 
simply  asserting  that  man  is  man ;  it  is  merely  an  appeal  to  our  universal 
experience  whether  these  four  classes  of  oiu*  mspositions  are  not  all  indis- 
pensable to  the  completeness  of  our  personality ;  and  whether  they  do  not 
drcumscribe  that  large  portion  of  the  activities  of  humanity  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  special  circumstsnce  or  condition*-that  invaluable  portion  which 
constitutes  a  man's  worth  and  true  culture,  and  which  needs  only  that  some 
speeiiil  instruction  snd  some  special  skill  be  added  to  it^  to  insure  that  the 
rational  being  act  with  usefulness  and  honour,  whatever  his  peewKar  place 
amid  the  medianism  of  the  world  and  society." 

''The  object  so  closely  involving  our  interests  and  rssponsihilitiea  is 
manifestly  that  grand  fundamental  educatiou  which  takes  cogninnee  of  i 
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timply  as  mfou  The  ftiet  we  haye  to  consider  ib  merely  tiie  plain  one — ^that 
the  edneable  young  within  theee  realiUs  amount  to  a  certain  number ;  and 
the  oonaeqiMiit  demand  of  true  policy  is,  that  we  uae  all  poamble  means,  so 
•that,  as  tiiase  minds  grow  up,  they  may  increase  in  strength  and  freedom, 
and  be  mded  a^d  not  represwd  by  surrounding  circumstances  in  their  eflforts 
to  unfold  their  innate  virtue  and  ziehes.  When  firamiog  a  system  of  naticmai 
education,  then,  we  may  be  assured  that  we  have  fiillen  into  some  erroneous 
Tiew  of  what  we  ought  to  accomplish,  if  we  find  ourselyes  encumbered  at 
the  outset  by  references  to  social  conditions,  or  that  our  efforts  are  being 
deprived  of  their  essential  universality  by  consideration  of  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctions ;  just  because  no  conceivable  condition  or  arrangement  of  society 
3Dneht  for  one  moment  to  affect  our  desire  that  every  man  be  moral  and 
rebgious,  his  intellect  trained  to  the  contemplation  of  truth,  and  familiarized 
wit£  the  order  and  the  beauties  of  the  universe.  The  practioes  of  life  will 
dstennine  regarding  the  ocoupation  of  the  individual's  time ;  but — be  that 
ooonpation  waai  it  may — those  sentiments  and  powers  ou^ht  to  have  been 
developed  in  infancy  and  cultured  during  youth,  so  that  his  duties  be  perw 
formed,  and  all  circumstances  used  and  enjoyed,  as  befits  a  rational  vaii 
aspiring  being ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  matter  for  great  rejoicing  that  the  order 
of  the  world  itself,  irrespective  of  man's  will,  or  at. least  of  his  specific 
plans,  contains  jprovision  for  this  essential  education,  which  the  nexleot  or 
iffnorance  of  society  have  failed  hitherto  to  render  of  non-effect.  With  the 
idea  of  what  this  universal  education  ought  to  be  in  one's  mind,  accom- 
panied by  a  glance  alike  at  the  inadequate  numbers,  and  the  wretched 
character  of  the  majority  of  our  popular  schools,  one  cannot  avoid  recog- 
iusing — ^in  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  order  and  of  progress,  however 
alow — the  presence  of  conservative  energies  in  human  societies  that  live 
and  act  without  the  aid  of  statesmanship,  and  are  unconnected  almost  with 
jmy  direct  and  conscious  purpose.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  advance  td 
civilization  may  in  so  far  be  wrought  out,  apart  from  reflection,  and  solely 
by  those  instincts  belonging  to  man's  loftier  nature,  which,  whatever  the 
power  of  cirewnatanee,  are  capable  in  so  far  of  realizing  an  order  of  their 
own.  The  common  life  of  the  masses  of  society  manifests,  indeed,  through- 
out its  entire  constitution  the  power  and  upward  tendency  of  these  instincts ; 
ibr  wherever  we  discern  moderation,  tnistful  endeavour,  and  the  civio 
virtuee,  we  ou^ht  to  recognize  a  freedom  won — ^hitherto  unaided — ^from  the 
sternest  necessity ;  so  that  while  performing  a  paramount  duty,  we  are  yet, 
in  our  efforts  to  upraise  these  masses,  only  working  along  with  the  natural 
oourse  of  the  world,  and  hastening  the  realization  of  an  end  prepared  fat 
by  all  the  arrangements  of  providance.  The  elevation  of  man  is  the  meet 
visible  among  the  ]p>urposes  of  the  existing  scheme  of  things ;  to  speak  in 
the  lanp;uage  of  philosophy,  it  is  the  worlds  most  determinate  J!nal  oUmh  «* 
in  seekmg  to  advance  by  education,  we  therefore  act  in  harmony  with  mani- 
fold resisUess  agencies ;  nor,  if  the  task  be  understood  aright,  is  it  possible 
but  that  we  must  prevail." 

To  the  " OomprehenBire  Dictionary  of  Biography"  Professot 
Nichol  fnrnishea  concise  but  most  admirable  and  snggestire 
synopses  of  the  doctrines  of  the  fonnders  of  the  great  schools  of 
teental  science,  as  well  as  many  notices  of  men  distinguished  in 
mathematics  and  physics.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  sketchefl 
for  "  The  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography"  in  a  neat, 
brief,  condensed,  and  brilliantly-rapid  style.    We  nave  little  hesi- 


tfttion  in  MLjintCf  tint  wen  due  oollaotioiL  and 
ihe  mraioirs  fnnusliad  to  tbeae  two  xepomUmm  of  biw*«v— 7*  m 
rerj  vfleM,  interaiti&g,  and  stimnktiag  iMndbook  of  the  matarf  of 
mental  soienoe  oonld  be  eonttraoted,  fir  wbieh  atBdania  woidd  ba 
ibankfol,  and  by  wbieb  tkhikexa  would  ba  edilled.  Hia  laiaal 
work  was  a  ^  GomprehenriTe  Diotionary  of  the  Fh  jaieal  8eieiwea»* 
m  book  which  is  altogether  without  paridlel  for  the  amoont,  a»eat- 
lenee,  aeenraoy,  and  skilled  writing  aocnmnlated  within  tbe  aanw 
apace ;  the  width  of  knowledge,  the  freshness  of  view,  the  rigoor 
of  condensed  expression,  the  method  and  the  yariety  of  the  woA 
are  not  leas  wonderful  than  the  TersaUlity  of  |[ift  and  tha  nanlti- 
nliciij  of  acquirement  it  eahilntB.    The  hwd  toil  to  whieb  hm  badl 

been  subjected  durioff  so  many  years  told  most  preiudieially  1 

the  life  functiona,  ana  not  only  tried  but  straiiied  tkim.  Om 
ordered  to  rest  and  reinTigorato  hiauelf,  and  ha  took  a  tour  thrc 
the  United  States  as  a  bnin*raat.  There  be  waa  reeeiTed  with 
utmost  enthusiasm,  and  on  inritation  of  some  of  the  most  omittcni 
of  the  satfang  of  America,  he  lectured  to  dense  and  dciighted 
audiences  with  such  extempore  fluency  and  such  grace  of  speech 
that  he  was  for  the  time  of  nis  sojourn  an  irresistible  attraotum  to 
the  lecture-room  and  the  conTerstxione.  On  his  return  he  oaat  tm 
account  of  "  The  Men,  Manners,  Constituti<m,  and  Life  of  tha 
United  States  "  into  the  form  of  a  series  of  lectures,  whieb  wen 
deliyered  with  much  ^n^atification  to  the  ireqnenten  of  the  beat 
Utcnury  institutes  in  Scotland  and  England.  He  oontriboted  to 
aome  of  the  newspapers  letters  from  the  States,  in  whi^  the  faeis 
of  American  politics  were  oarefiilly  explained,  and  many  aingnlar 
forecastings  of  the  fotnre  were  giren,  which  were  read  with  eager 
euriosity  at  the  time,  but  may  now,  perhaps,  be  forgotten — ao 
much  of  the  results  of  meditati?e  minds  are  now  given  to  tbeaa 
iephemeral  sheets,  that  endure  but  to-day,  and  are  mislaid  or  iotw 
gotten  to-morrow^  b^  all  bat  a  few  who  take  a  special  interest  iai 
weir  writer  or  in  their  contents.  He  neTer  grudj^d  to  supply 
mfonnation  to  any  who  aought  his  aid ;  aa  a  special  instanee  m 
this  wo  may  mention  the  notes  he  furnished  to  Miss  Martinean'a 
tranalated  condensation  of  '^  The  Positiye  Philosophy  of  Aunate 
Oomte,"  1858 ;  and  he  neyer  hesitnted  to  communicate  to  the  pnblie^ 
through  the  newspapers,  any  matter  of  importance  in  phOosoplqf, 
acience,  or  politics,  on  which  it  seemed  that  information  would  be 
acceptable,  so  free  and  generous  was  he  of  the  knowledge  he  poa* 
Sessed. 

Those  who  possessed  the  pleasure  of  being  among  his  intimatea 
best  knew  how  incessantly  active  were  the  activities  of  his  mind 
and  pen,  and  how  various  were  the  stores  of  his  intellect.  Beaidaa 
being  a  thorouffhly  well-informed  astronomer  and  a  phvaiciat  of 
almost  universal  aoouirements,  he  was  a  metaphysician  of  singular 
acuteness  of  ^  speculative  thought,  and  of  high  critical  aagaei^t 
while  in  politics  he  was  a  thinker  of  profound  reach  and  exteoaiva 
information.   Gknerous^  impulsive,  unsnspioioust  and  msgnanimnm 
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be  WM  an  eloquent  adrocate  on  the  platfonn  of  the  progress  of 
man  and  all  that  tends  to  hasten  and  secure  it ;  a  promoter  of  free 
disonssion  in  regard  to  all  truth,  and  an  earnest  opponent  of  those 
who  daim  the  right  to  impose  their  opinions  on  ouiers  as  dogmatio 
beliefs.  In  anything  that  seemed  to  promise  national  political 
regeneration  he  took  a  deep  interest,  and  all  social  questions  had 
bis  good  offices  employed  for-ibeir  solution.  He  was  a  firm 
adyocate  for  nationality,  and  looked  on  the  Polish  partition  as  an 
lofastifiiLble  iniquity,  the  Hungarian  oppressions  as  blunders  m 
policy  and  crimes  against  social  order,  and  the  Boman  tyranny 
oyer  Italy,  and  resistance  to  its  national  unity,  as  a  treasonous  mia- 
demeanour  calling  for  the  most  condign  yengeance ;  and  be  symjpap 
ihised  with  those  who  desired  to  see  justice  but  not  fayouritisa 
extended  to  Ireland. 

GQhe  revision  of  his  books  for  new  editions,  and  especially  the 
nreparation  of  an  improved  issue  of  his  "  Dictionary  of  tihie  Physical 
ficieaees,"  called  back  the  old  enemy  from  wbose  attacks  be  bad 
preyiously  suffered — disease  of  tbe  beurt.  He  bad  gone  to  Eothesay 
io  undergo  for  the  third  time  tbe  restorative  pirooesses  of  the  waters 
cure,  but  this  time  they  failed  of  their  expected  results.  A  few  weefat 
before  his  deatb  we  saw  him  bopeful  of  recoverjr,  full  of  vital  interest 
in  philosophy  and  politics,  friendly  and  judicious  in  counsel,  and 
kindly  in  the  interests  be  expressed  for  tbe  success  of  certain 
investigations  described  to  him  as  in  progress,  and  then — we  saw 
the  uiuooked-for  announcement  of  bis  demise,  19tb  Septembei^ 
1850. 

We  have  been  not  a  little  surprised  that  no  formal  biography  of 
ibis  distingiushed  astronomer,  pnilosopber,  and  man  of  letters  baa 
been  issued,  and  that  in  the  encyclopedias  of  our  time  bis  name  is 
ignored.  He  did  not  merit  such  neglect.  He  was  a  man  of  n^ost 
umirable  powers  and  of  the  rarest  intellectual  capacity.  Measured 
by  tbe  best  standards  he  was  a  man  of  mark ;  out  as  an  instance 
ox  toiling  Upward  his  life  seems  to  us  to  be  of  singular  worth,  for 
it  shows  a  moderate  ambition  crowned  with  such  success  as  the 
aspirant  most  desired,  and  exbibits  possibilities  of  imitation  and 
emulation.  An  earnest  and  successful  explorer  and  discoverer  in 
tbe  field  of  science ;  an  able  f\nd  instructive  writer ;  a.  lucid  and 
eloquent  lecturer,  and  a  graceful  orator.  Dr.  Kicbol's  name  and 
works,  especially  in  connection  with  astronomy,  were  known  and 
admired,  not  only  over  our  own  land,  but  by  thousands  in 
Europe  and  America,  who  bad  derived  from  bis  writings  alike 
instruction  and  deligbt.  Without  special  advantage  or  encourage- 
ment in  bis  early  years,  be  was  indebted  for  bis  position  in  fiie 
world  of  science  and  letters  solely  to  bis  own  ability,  merit,  and 
perseverance.  Sinewing  well  the  value  of  help,  he  was  always  help- 
ful, and  not  a  few  of  those  wbose  lives  have  mainly  oonsisted  in  the 
Steady  prosecution  of  the  task  of  "  toiling  upwards  "  owe  encourage* 
ment  and  loving  aid  to  Professor  John  Fringle  Nicol — in  wbose  noolp 
spirit  science  and  philosophy  alike  found  a  welcome  and  a  bome^ . .. 
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Emannel  Sw^denborg:  JETw  Life  and   Writinaa.     Br  Wiuux 
Whiti.    Ijondon :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  C<k 

TnsBE  two  handsome  Tolumes  of  biography  form  a  good  and 
ffoodlj  addition  to  the  library  of  memoirs  which  has  of  late  enridied 
SSnglish  literature.  There  is  a  perennial  interest  in  man  regarding 
men ;  and  to  know  how  the  mystery  of  life  has  been  pnrsiied  before 
it  passed  away  into  the  mystery  of  death  excites  the  moat  refined 
curiosity  of  the  sonl.  The  reading  of  one  of  the  completed  life* 
epics  of  PeitjT,  represented  in  reali^  and  faithfully  reported  by  one 
competently  informed,  is  like  a  glimpse  into  the  inner  circles  of 
divine  intent  and  human  endearour,  and  supplies  one  form  in  whieh 
life  has  been  transacted.  Therein  we  see  the  interwearing  of  errat 
and  intent,  of  circumstance  and  purpose,  of  history  and  personalitf, 
of  the  endowments  of  nature,  tne  donations  of  the  past,  and  tbe 
acquisitions  of  the  in  dividual  combining  themselves  to  a  new  pro> 
duct,  and  man  positing  a  fresh  fact  in  the  development  of  the  aget. 
The  biographer  who  can  show  the  threads  of  purpose  crossing  the 
threads  of  circamstance  and  gradually  forming  the  new  pattern  in 
**  the  roaring  loom  of  Time  "  has  done  a  great  work  for  numaaity, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  shown  that  small  and  slight  and  ephemeral  as 
life  and  personal  force  are  they  are  capable  of  a  wondrous  unity 
and  productivity ;  and  proved  that  man  nas^  a  personal  life  to  effect 
Mr.  vVliite  has  entered  upon  his  task  with  proper  views  of  the 
biographer's  difiSculties,  duties,  and  dangers^  and  he  has  produced  a 
work  of  great  merit,  research,  and  interest. 

This  is  a  biography  composed  after  the  best  models.  It  is  for  the 
great  Swedish  mystic  what  Foster's  "  Ghsldsmith  *'  is  for  the  sagest 
writer  and  most  arrant  fool  of  the  Johnsonian  period,  and  irnat 
Masseurs  "  Milton  "  promised  to  be,  but  is  venr  long  of  fulfilliae. 
Smiles'  "  Stephensons."  Muirhead's  "  Watt,"  Lawrence's  "  Field, 
ing."  Chambers'  "Bums,"  Stanley's  "Arnold,"  and  Lewei' 
''Goethe,"  form  some  of  the  more  striking  of  the  class  of  memoirs 
of  which  White's  "  Swedenbor^  "  is  a  worthy  eompeer.  Here  we 
have  an  honest  and  thorough  piece  of  work  turned  out  with  talent 
and  efiectiveness.  The  incidents  of  the  life  are  related  with  all 
their  surroundings,  and  with  connecting  mention  of  contemporaiy 
occurrences  as  suggestive  of  the  state  and  time  in  which  the  events 
recorded  took  place.  The  book,  we  believe,  is  a  most  reliable  one. 
Honest  we  have  heard  Swedenborgians  declare  to  a  faulty  beeaose 
it  does  not  conceal  or  palliate  the  errors  of  thought^  conduct,  or 
character  of  the  hero.    And  it  is  no  mean  or  uninfluenttal  life  of 
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wliioli  he  namtef  the  erenta.  Whether  regarded  aa  the  life  of  a 
linker,  whose  strange  mysticism  has  affected  the  world,  or  as  an 
individual  who  had  passed  through  great  vicissitudes  of  experience* 
or  as  a  theological  speculator  who  could  enunciate  a  new  Uieory  of 
things  divine  amidst  the  direrse  and  divergent  theories  previously 
afloat,  or  as  an  enigma  in  psychology  and  an  abnormal  instance 
of  spiritual  powers  or  possession,  Swedenborg  is  alike  a  singular 
person  and  character. 

"  Swedenborg's  name  has  grown  familiar  in  English  literature, 
but  with  few  definite  ideas  attached  to  it."  With  tiiis  book  before 
us,  such  a  reproach,  in  regard  to  the  present  age,  ought  to  be  impro- 
bable, if  not  impossible.  This  biography  of  one  of  the  mysteries  and 
marvels  of  the  numan  race,  is  formed  on  the  best  models,  executed 
with  diligence  and  skill,  with  thoroughness  of  industrious  reeearoh 
and  excellence  of  literary  workmanship,  and  it  is  informed  besides 
by  a  spirit  of  a  h.\^h  oraer  and  an  imaginative  reproductiveness  of 
much  vigour  and  vividness.  It  is  a  trustworthy  and  honest  piece  of 
labour,  full  of  the  fine  flavour  and  the  exquisite  essence  of  reflectiye 
and  analytic  thought ;  and  it  brings  Swedenborg — the  man,  the  sage, 
ihe  seer,  and  the  spiritualistic  theologian — ^livin^ly  as  well  as  lovingly 
before  us,  by  a  rare  union  of  fidelity  of  portraiture  with  the  admi* 
ration  which  a  man  must  have  who  devotes  his  days  and  his  nights 
to  the  comprehension  and  just  appreciation  of  a  biography  so 
replete  with  difficulty,  and  with  so  &w  of  the  charms  of  adventure 
aad  stir  which  give  a  glow  and  an  enchantment  to  the  heroes  of  the 
Tulgar.  Yet  few  lives  can  raise  so  many  thoughts  regarding  man. 
Ids  mission,  his  powers,  and  his  destiny,  as  that  of  this  marvellous 
dispartite,  yet  unique  man,  who  became  notable  among  men  as  an 
active  and  earnest  worker  in  the  common  business  of  life,  as  an 
eager  cultivator  of  the  most  material  of  the  sciences  and  a  student 
6f  the  philosophy  of  human  nature,  and  then,  almost  with  the  sud* 
denness  of  a  miracle,  became  an  interpreter  of  scripture,  a  seer  of 
yisions,  and,  in  his  own  thought  at  least,  an  inspired  and  Gt>d-pos- 
sessed  being. 

Swedenborg  is,  of  course,  much  more  frequently  talked  about 
than  understood.  His  works  are  voluminous,  and  they  have  not 
hitherto  been  sublimated  by  analysis  into  a  quintessence,  though 
now  they  have  been  pot  through  the  crucible  of  a  thinker's  brain, 
and  Mr.  White  affords  us  a  condensed  but  complete  view  of  his 
philosophy  and  theology.  In  this  "that  divine  common  sense 
which,  as  Mr.  White  remarks,  "  is  the  pre-eminent  distinction  of 
his  f^enias  "  is  vividly  displayed.  "  He  is  not  without  foibles,  but 
is  wise  exceedingly,  versed  in  much  strange  knowledge,  and  fami- 
liar with  the  intricacies  of  the  heart."  *'  His  writings,"  to  quote 
the  words  of  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  "  constitute  a  splendid  monu- 
ment  of  the  extraordinary  intellectual  powers,  the  untiring  assiduity, 
and  the  lof^  religious  fervour  of  the  man.  An  a  philosopher  he 
will  always  occupy  a  conspicuous  and  honourable  position  in  the 
history  of  modem  pbilosopny*  *^^  ^  '^  theologian  he  gave  birth  to 
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<me  of  the  moat  remarkable  developmenU  of  GfatUtiaxiity  in  leoent 
times."  .  Of  the  results  of  these  inquiries  aud  insights  into  thonxhi 
and  relif(ioD  the  reader  of  this  book  is  made  the  possessor  bj  askil* 
fol  process  of  analysis  ablj  conducted ;  and  by  careful  expositi<m, 
aecoorpanied  by  a  judicious  appreciation  and  intelligent  criticism, 
he  is  euabled  to  see  the  very  biography  of  Swedenborg  s  speculations. 

Mr.  White  thinks  that  to  regard  Svedenborg  "  simply  as  a  Ghost 
Seer  is  to  make  a  prodigious  mistake/'  and  amrms  that  *'  Sweden- 
borg's  true  gloify  consists  in  a  new  definition  of  the  zelationa  be- 
tween the  Creator  and  the  creature,  and  that  his  other  wodd 
experienoes  are  altogether  subsidiary  to  the  illustration  of  these 
relations.  Ho  demonstrates  the  absolute  inutility  (for  philosophic 
purposes)  of  the  mere  knowledge  of  an  objective  apiritual  w(md. 
Its  phenomena  teach  just  as  much  and  just  as  little  aa  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  natural  world ;  for  there  roam  athebts  who  proTo  there 
is  no  God,  and  Sadducees  who  argue  they  haye  neyer  died.  AH 
this  however  has  been  obscured  by  his  vulgar  reputation  as  a  riiost 
seer,  and  his  merit  as  the  author  of  a  profound  and  original  pnilo- 
aophy  is  almost  unknown."  The  author  then  proceeds  to  explsm 
the  nature  of  his  undertaking  thus :~"  To  try  and  remove  some- 
what of  this  inveterate  ignorance  concerning  Swedenborg  seemed 
not  an  unworthy  task ;  and  a  biography  in  connection  with  a  rerkw 
of  each  of  his  books  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  good  way  of  effecting 
my  purpose.  In  short,  I  resolved  to  compile  a  Swedenborg  cvclo- 
pttdta  in  which  no  anecdote,  nor  any  important  principle  should  be 
omitted.  Thus  all  other  ends  have  oeen  surrendered  to  the  produc- 
tion of  complete  information.  Swedenborg  has,  as  far  as  possible, 
been  left  to  tell  his  own  story  and  to  reveal  the  heart  of  nis  own 
books."  "  As  a  critic  of  Swedenborg  my  difficulties  have  not  been 
alight.  With  a  few  exceptions  he  has  undergone  no  criticism.  He 
has  been  cursed  without  reserve,  and  he  has  been  blessed  without 
reserve*  but  he  has  been  rarely  [rarely  beenP]  appreciated.  I  have 
therefore  had  to  form  many  judgments  which  I  reel  sure  would  be 
modified  had  I  enjoyed  tne  discussion  of  liberal  and  enlightened 
minds." 

This  estimate  is  honest  and  honestly  accomplxsbed.    The  life  may 
be  read,  for  its  singiJar  contrasts  and  incidents,  with  all  the  inte- 
rest of  a  novel,  in  addition  to  which  we  will  add  the  interest  oi 
finding  truth  stranger  than  fiction,  the  historic  reminiscences  snd 
memoranda  which  give  the  setting  to  the  portrait  of  one  who  wss 
born  in  the  year  of  England's  revolution,  wno  was  a  favourite  with 
Charlei  ZIl.,  who  lived  in  the  times  of  Frederick  the  Great  snd  , 
Voltaire,  Dr.  Johnson  and  John  Wesley,  Kant  and  Franklin,  »»* 
died  in  1772,  when  two  other  revolutions  were  dawning  on  the 
horizon,  ^ve  additional  zest  to  this  production;  while  tke  great 
value  of  It  consists  in  its  being  a  mind-life  as  well  as  a  register  pt 
events.    The  state  of  science  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  tola  » 
connection  with  Swedenborg's  scientific  period,  the  metaphysics  <» 
the  eighteenth  century  is  animadverted  on  in  relation  to  Swedes- 
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bovg^f  ^ilosophieal  period,  snd  the  tbeology  of  the  eigliteenth 
century  ifl  alhided  to  m  its  'bearing  upon  the  theoeopMo  upirations 
of  Swedenbor^ ;  and  the  social  state  of  not  a  few  ox  the  chief  cities 
of  Europe  during  the  same  period  is  brought  under  reriew.  Anec- 
dotes abound  in  it ;  and  by  quotation  and  allusion  a  fine  flaronr  of 
literature  is  imparted  to  the  whole  production.  There  are^  too,  not 
a  few  interesting  notes  concerning  hving  characters  in  their  relation 
to  the. Swedish  theosopher  which  giye  Enks  of  connection  between 
the  age-fellow  of  Pope — whose  birth  was  contempoanuMODa  with 
I>ryden'8  reverses  and  with  the  death  of  Bonyasr-and  o«r  own 
times,  when  Tennyson  sings,  Maurice  theosophiaes,  Carlyle  radiates 
thouf^ht,  and  the  philosophy  of  Mill  and  Bain  is  opposed  by  that  of 
Stirhng,  Macvicar  and  Manse]!. 
Here  is  a  slight  glimpse  into  Swedenborg's  early  metaphysics : — 

"  The  means  to  a  true  philosophy  are  three — experience,  reason,  geometry. 

"  Ezpeiience,  he  thinks,  is  the  only  way  to  wisdom.  It  is  imjposuble  to 
receiye  knowledge  directly  from  the  soul.  Knowledge  is  attamed  solely 
through  the  senses ;  hut,  whilst  knowledge  or  experience  is  thus  procured, 
we  must  he  careful  not  to  confound  knowledge  with  reason  or  wisdom. 

"  In  knowledge  or  experience  are  found  the  mere  materials  with  which 
reason  builds ;  yet  without  knowledge  it  would  be  impossible  for  reason 
either  to  grow  or  exist.  Daily  we  see  much  knowledge  without  reason,  i  the 
learned  man  with  a  gorged  memory,  taken  by  a  shallow  world  for  the  wise 
man,  or  the  man  of  reason,  and  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  genius. 

'*  To  Imowledge  or  experience  must  then  be  added  reason.  Beason  is  that 
dkie  faculty  of  me  soul  by  which  knowledge  is  ruled,  analysed,  classified, 
and  reduced  to  laws  and  analogies.  Reason,  from  facts  er  things  known, 
elicits  a  second,  a  third,  or  a  fourth  truth  hitherto  unknown.  Beason  is  the 
mark  of  the  true  philosopher ;  and  reason,  to  attain  her  ends,  must  inyoke 
the  aid  of  all  the  sciences,  but  chiefly  geometry. 

*'  Under  the  empire  of  geometry  are  the  three  kingdoms — the  mineral,  the 
'Vegetable,  the  animal ;  and,  if  it  be  permitted  to  call  it  a  fourth,  the  elemental. 

**  The  method  of  nature  is  everywhere  the  same ;  what  is  true  of  the  least 
is  true  of  the  greatest ;  the  force  that  shapes  a  dewdrop  forma  a  world ',  the 
mechanism  of  the  trunk  of  an  elephant  and  of  a  fly  is  the  same.  The 
philosopher  must  not  be  deluded  by  sixe  and  supposed  diiference.  There  is 
the  same  ratio  between  1,000,000  and  6,000,000  as  there  is  between  .0,000,001 
and  .0,000,005.  This  truth  is  of  inestimable  yalue,  beoause  by  analogies 
drawn  from  the  seen  we  can  adyanoe  to  the  unseen,  and  speak  of  the  unseen 
as  if  it  lay  under  the  eye. 

*'  'Nature  is  only  a  word  which  expresses  the  motnre  forces  proceeding 
from  the  infinite.  Nature  is  nothing  without  the  world,  and  the  world 
without  nature;  but  the  infinite  is  stUl  infinite  independenUy  of  the  world : 
wlule  on  the  other  hand  no  conception  can  be  formed  of  the  world  indepen- 
dently of  the  infinite.  They  therefore  are  mere  children,  and  haye  not 
reached  the  first  threshhold  of  true  philosophy,  who  ascribe  to  nature  Ihe 
origin  of  all  things,  and  exclude  the  infinite,  or  who  confoimd  nature  and  the 
infinite  together,  when  yet  the  world  or  nature  is  only  an  effect,  aeauaate,'or 
thing  caused,  the  infinite  being  its  efficient  or  cause.' 

'^Nature,  he  conceiyes,  originated  in  a  point,  which  he  defines  as  the 
abttplest  existence,  the  geometrical  point,  the  point  of  Zemo.  This  point  is 
the  beginnukg  of  geometry,  and  geometry  is  the  law  and  essential  attzibute 
of  eyery  substance  in  the  world. 
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*'  The  point  is  piodaoed  immedifttelT  from  tho  iofimte.  It  u  tiio  modiam. 
between  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  and  prtoVet  of  the  nature  of  both.  .  •  . 
The  point  ia  pure  and  total  motion;  it  ii  the  commencement  and  the  potency 
of  all  motion  and  production.  •  .  .  Motion  aa  derired  from  the  point 
erer  flows  from  a  centre  to  a  circumference,  and  around  the  circumferenee 
back  to  the  centre,  and  is  thus  an  OTerlastin^  spiral.  In  speaking  in  tfaie 
fashion,  he  speaks  of  the  point  as  manifested  in  nature.  As  from  the  point 
aU  the  motion,  force,  and  being  of  nature  commence  and  are  deriTeo,  so 
OTory  atom,  and  consequently  erery  aggregation  of  atoms^  carriea  in  its 
heart  a  perpetual  tendency  to  rorticu  motion. 

^'  Out  of  the  eongreas  and  ooaeervation  of  such  pointi  of  force  the  first 
finite  is  produced.  •  •  .  The  first  finite  thus  perfectly  resemUea  the 
world,  although  it  is  so  small  that  in  comparison  with  things  compounded  it 
is  ahnost  notmng.  .  .  .  Throughout  nature  Swedenborg  held  that  there 
was  eyerywhere  action  and  reaction,  and  absolute  inertia  nowhere ;  that  the 
Cpross  moved  more  slowly  thsn  the  rare,  but  that  the  rare  found  a  folerum  for 
action  in  the  gross ;  that  the  gross  was  moved  by  the  action  of  the  rare  ^  and 
that  without  reaction  there  could  be  no  action ;  for  without  a  passive  oontment 
action  would  be  dissipated  like  steam  without  a  boiler,  or  the  soul  without  a 
body.  Every  active  or  every  force  in  its  turn  serves  as  a  passive  to  a  hi^ber 
force ;  as  for  example,  the  wnktr  i»  psssive  to  steam,  steam  to  heat^  heat  to 
electricity,  and  electricity  to  some  force  more  subtile  still,  and  the  l»igl«i^ 
finite  force  of  all  to  the  infinite." 

There  ia  in  this  metaphysics  of  the  uniTene  great  inteUectoal 
force,  oonsistenoy,  and  subtlety,  and  it  sufficiently  provea  that 
Swedenborg  oonld  and  did  think.  "From  his  eradle  he  was  a 
seeker^ '  which  sect,'  says  Oliyer  Cromwell,  '  is  next  best  to  that  of 
a  finder.' "  Our  author  says,  "  My  admiration  of  Swedenboig  it 
wholly  intellectual.  He  seems  to  me  one  of  the  finest  specimem 
of  the  achromatic  mind,  working  through  perceptive  faculties  of 
singular  size  and  clearness,  that  biograohy  rereals.  To  use  one  of 
his  own  phrases,  the  very  root  of  his  oemg  was  a  love  of  truth. 
Truth,  for  its  own  sake,  he  sought  through  all  hisyears  wiUi  a 
placid,  deep-flowiDg,  and  irresistible  persistency."  "  His  inteUeotoai 
pMOwers  were  set  in  motion  by  the  gentle  fire  of  that  love  whoae 
single  joy  is  the  knowledge  or  the  truth."  Here  are  two  pasiagea 
of  estimate  which  we  like : — 

**  In  Swedenborg's  works  we  do  not  find  delicacy,  but  power ;  not  finidi^ 
but  sise.  We  behold  in  him  a  Titan  and  no  Apollo.  All  that  he  did  waa 
large,  rough,  and  frill  of  gaps.  Not  any  of  his  doctrines  are  rounded  into 
completeness,  or  fortified  so  as  to  answer  or  resist  the  aggression  of  ordinary 

Suestions.  I  do  not  say  that  many  of  his  positions  may  not  be  held  aoa 
efended,  but,  if  they  are,  it  must  be  with  the  aid  of  lines  supplementarr  to 
his  own.  The  fsct  u  that  the  truths  he  saw  he  was  unable  to  set  forth  in 
frur  logical,  as  in  fidr  rhetorical  trim.  He  tumbled  out  his  ideas  instead  ef 
setting  them  out;  or,  more  correctly,  hd  tried  to  set  them  out,  but  widi 
a  sucoees  little  greater  than  if  he  Imd  tumbled  them.  Something  of  this 
diioider  snd  incompleteness  may  be  charged  agunst  hia  self-satisfoetioB 
and  his  aoUtary  Ufe.  fle  was  content  to  test  his  work  by  his  own  eye 
alone,  and  neither  sought  nor  cared  to  have  the  verdict  or  ctiievs.  .  . 
Although  none  of  these  writings  may  have  any  meaMge  or  peeoliar  inteiest 
foe  us,  yet  whoever  studies  them  in  the  series  of  their  prodactka» 
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fidi  to  obMTve  a  mind  growing  slowly  and  nirelT,  and  winning  inoreaso 
oi  strength  and  insight  year  by  year,  whilst  worlong  inwards  from  stones 
and  iron,  through  flesh  and  blood  to  soul  and  spirit.  I  have  heard  them 
called  with  some  pertinence  Swedenborg's  copy-books.  ...  As  such 
they  evidence  an  industrious  and  valiant  scholar  who  glorified  himself  in 
no 'achievement,  but  ever  used  the  last  won  as  a  stepping-stone  to  some- 
thing higher.  No  applause,  no  difficulty  overcome,  ever  tempted  him  into 
the  delusion  that  he  had  attained  final  excellence.  He  sought  a  settlement 
on  the  rook  of  Truth,  and  on  nothing  else  could  he  long  rest  Often,  in  sight 
of  a  mere  fog  island,  he  thought  he  discerned  a  place  of  rest,  more  than  once 
he  commenced  to  build  on  the  sand,  but  he  was  ever  first  to  discover  his 
mif^jA^^  and  arise  and  renew  his  quest  for  an  everlasting  foundation." 

It  is  quite  evident  from  these  pasaagei  that  Mr.  White  posaesses 
a  sound  and  independent  judgment ;  that  he  has  a  proper  concep- 
tion of  BTOgress  in  character,  and  that  he  does  not  deal  in  stereo- 
typed pnraseology  or  criticism.  He  not  only  knows  but  shows 
that  Swedenborg's  "philosophy  was  in  slow  but  constant  transi- 
tion ; "  and  he  makes  it  quite  plain  that  he  does  not  see  all  his 
thoughts  as  a  divine  tissue  of  unmistakable  truth,  or  his  moral 
teaching  as  a  cirde  of  immaculate  purit^jr.  Indeed,  there  are  some 
honest  outbursts  of  indignation  at  certun  of  Swedenborg's  tenets 
regarding  allowable  practices,  which  show  such  soundness  of  heart 
in  the  author  as  deserves  high  consideration,  for  it  is  really  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  soeak  out  the  truth  regarding  the 
founder  of  any  sect  without  deeplyoffend  ing  the  prejudices  of 
some. 

One  other  extract  from  his  analysis  of  Swedenborg's  philosophy, 
this  time  his  later  and  better  one,  we  shall  now  make : — 

"  A  man  consists  of  two  faculties — a  will  and  an  understanding,  distinct 
£rom  each  other,  yet  so  created  as  to  form  one  mind.  In  the  will  and 
understanding  are  comprised  the  whole  life  of  man;  and  as  all  things  of 
creation  are  related  to  goodness  and  truth,  so  all  things  in  man  refer 
themselves  to  his  will  or  to  his  undeivtanding.  His  will  is  the  habita- 
tion of  the  divine  love,  and  his  understanding,  of  the  divine  wisdom ; 
his  body  is  their  passive  instrument.  The  evu  have  properlv  no  will 
or  understanding.  In  them  the  will  is  closed  to  holy  human  loves,  and 
is  a  mere  organ  of  brutal  lusts ;  and  the  understanding,  void  of  spiritual 
truth,  provides  but  science  for  the  satisfaction  of  these  lusts. 

The  note  sounded  in  this,  as  the  initial  word  of  a  moral  philo- 
sophy, is  elevated,  and  might  be  led  out  to  good  results.  Several 
other  portions  containing  corollaries  from  this  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  quote.  We  have  long  had  a  desire— sometime  af^o 
partiauy  attempted*— to  bring  out  into  effective  philosophic  dis- 
tinctness the  opinions  of  Swedenborg.  To  a  great  extent  tnis  book 
of  Mr.  White  s  accomplishes  this,  and  if  we  pursue  the  matter 
farther,  to  this  book  we  must  be  indebted  for  simplification, 
selection,  and  analysis  of  the  most  material  elements  in  Sweden- 
borg's world-life  and  mind-life. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  had  occasion  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  ago  to  test  some  speculations  he  had  been  making  on  the 
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FhiloMphT  of  ImagiiiAtioii,  and  he  oliose  for  tiiii  vnrpose  ih» 
English  "TngenionB  dreamer/'  "John  Bunyan,"  and  his  Swediaii 
fellow  "  Emanuel  Swedenborg.**  These  mreBtigationa  resulted  in. 
exciting  a  renewed  interest  in  the  lives  of  these  men ;  and  led  him 
to  regud  Edmund  Spenser,  John  Bunyan,  and  Emanuel  Swedea- 
borff  as  entitled  to  a  place  of  no  mean  importance  as  philosophic 
thinkers.  Such  a  book  as  Mr.  White's  is,  would,  at  that  time,  hare 
been  as  inraluable  to  as  as  Offer's  "  Banyan,"  and  G,  L.  Graik'a 
"  Spenser  and  his  Poetry  '^  were.  And  we  can  truly  eonpatulate 
Mr.  White  on  an  achievement  which  reflects  credit  on  his  mdnstry, 
talents,  literary  ability,  and  philosophical  acumen,  as  well  ss 
sui>plies  a  distmct  want  in  philosophic  and  theological  literature. 
This  book  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  Mechanics'  Institute 
and  Literary  Society,  and  on  the  favourite  shelves  of  thinkers.  It 
does  for  Swedenborg  what  Spedding  has  been  doing  for  liord 
Bacon,  at  once  asserts  and  reasserts  his  place  in  histoiy.  With, 
the  agreeable  announcement  that  a  seoona  edition  in  one  volume^ 
thoroughly  revised,  has  been  called  for  by  the  public,  and  supplied 
by  the  author,  at  half  the  cost  of  the  original  work  which  we  have 
been  Doticiag,  we  recommend  this  book — ^to  which  we  shall 
probably  recur  again — to  all  those  who  desire  a  work  "wherein 
the  history,  the  doctrines,  and  the  other  world  experiences  of  the 
g^at  Swede  are  concisely  and  faithfully  recorded,"  and  the  origin 
and  condition  of  the  Swedenborgian  sect  are  set  forth — as  worthy 
of  purchase,  perusal,  and  perminent  possession. 


#ur  CoIItgiat^  ^anxit. 


UTERATTJBE  OF  ENGLAND; 
bxoebiphica.l,  chbonolooical,  obiticax,  bto. 

Tabib  v.— Histoeio  Wbiteks  (1600—1700). 

Namu  and  Dates,  Events  and  Wories. 

1.  Sib  Btohabd 
1568 

I.  in  1608,  but  lost  his  fortane,  and  was  obliged  to  turn  his  attention  to 
Letters.  Most  of  hie  works  were  composed  while  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Fleet  for  debt.  He  wrote  long  meditations,  prayers,  and  devotional  books. 
His  chief  effort  was  long  looked  on  as  the  best  text-book  on  English  history. 
It  was  a  "  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England,  from  the  time  of  the  Romans* 
Government  onto  the  death  of  King  James,  164il."  It  was  continued  by 
Milton's  nephew,  Edward  Philips.  A  posthumous  work,  "  Theatrium 
Bedi7iTnm,"1662,  controverts  Prynne's  <*  Histrio-Mastiz." 
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i EobbbtB»aj>t,M.D..?  A^^P^r^  "^Jo^^^^ ;  entered  Oaius  CoUm, 
1 S7    T7m  r  ^™^"<^g«.  jg^.   ^ji^j^  ^^  answer  to  Mr. 

AM/— i/w.  ^Petyt's  work  on    *•  Parliament*,**    1681;    an 

**  Introduction  to  Old  English  History,"  1681;  Second  Edition,  1684;  B 
**  Oomplete  History  of  England  from  the  first  entrance  of  the  Bomans  to 
the  Death  of  King*^R[chard  11.,'*  1685,  &o.  Hume  is  stated  to  hare  rdied 
mainlj  on  Brady  for  the  fiuts  and  principles  of  his  history. 

3.      Wk  Bubtok  )      ^  native  of  Lindley,  Leicestershire;    thB 

jcyr 268l'  4  ^^^  hrother  of  Robert  Burton  (anthor  of  the 

]  Anatomy  of  Melancholy) ;  studied  at  Braten- 
nose  College,  Oxford,  and  the  Inner  Temple ;  author  of  a  "  Description 
of  Leicestershire,  concerning  matters  of  Antiquity,  History,  Armours,  and 
Genealogy,"  1622  ;  and  a  *<  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Leland,"  author  of  the 
*'  Itinerary,"  prefixed  to  his  **  Collectanea."  Nichols  has  superseded  Bur*> 
ton's  "  History  of  Leicestershire." 

4      BdwaBd  Htdb       )     ^°™  **  Dinton,  Wiltshire,  18th  Eebroanr ; 

Earl  of  Clarendcm.    (educated  at  Oxford;    studied  law  under  nia 

1608—1674.  V  *'"®^*«  Nicholas  Hyde,  Chief  Justice  of  the 

)  King's  Bench.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  spoke  and  voted  for  some  time  on  the  popular  side,  but 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  he  went  to  the  Sling's  party.  In 
1642  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  knighted,  and  made  B 
Privy  Councillor.  Went  with  Prince  Charles  (II.)  to  Jersey,  and  there 
began  his  History  of  the  Rebellion.  In  1684  he  went  to  Paris  on  a  mission^ 
in  1649  to  Spain,  and  in  1657,  to  the  Hof^ue,  Charles  II.  appointed  him 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  in  which  office  he  was  confirmed  at  the 
Bestoration,  and  was  besides  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
He  was  successively  created  Baron  Hyde,  Viscount  Combury,  and  Earl  of 
Clarendon.  The  Earl  of  Bristol  accused  him  of  high  treason  in  the  House 
of  Lords ;  this  prosecution  failed,  but  the  ill-success  of  the  war  with  Hol- 
land, and  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  made  him  obnoxious,  and  he  fell  before  a' 
court  intrigue,  and  was  deprived  of  his  offices.  He  went  to  I^nce,  whence 
he  forwarded  an  apology  to  the  Lords,  which  was  ordered  to  be  burned  by 
the  common  hangman.  He  died  at  Bouen,  but  was  buried  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  His  daughter  became  the  wife  of  James  II.,  so  that  he  was 
the  grandfather  of  Aiary  and  Anne,  Queens  of  Great  Britain. 

K     fl,^.  -Dr«-B-.»m -D»TT/^.  ^      Bom  at    Denton,    Huntingdonshire;   and 

•tKjQ 2631  k  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  learning  and 

*  ;  integrity,  and  was  trusted  by  the  king  and 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  his  time.  He  was  knighted  and  created  a 
baronet  by  James  I.,  but  yet  he  joined  the  popular  party  in  its  claim  for 
the  redress  of  grievances.  Government  procured,  by  some  hidden  means, 
a  copy  of  a  treatise  on  politics,  written  by  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  in  MS.,  from 
hiB  library,  and  this  having  been  brought  before  the  Privy  Council,  his 
Ubrary  was  ordered  to  be  seized,  and  himself  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 
Here  his  health  failed,  and  he  died  at  Westminster  of  a  fever  contracteii 
therein.  "Life  and  Beign  of  Henry  III.,  of  England,"  1627;  <'Comt 
Qondemar^s  Translations."  Many  productions  are  bsued  in  "Cottone 
Posthuma." 
«      Atb  TTmr  -nrrai^AviF  )      ^  nstivc  of  ShustocV,  ucar  ColeshiU,  War- 

lAiSlIi^R       '  i  ^ick ;  studied  at  the  Free  School,  Coventry ; 

AOUD— lOOD.        ^  Bought  Blythe  Hall  in  1625,  where  he  begwn 
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tfaa  «' Antimiitioi  of  WarwMkihin.'*  Burton,  the  hirtoraa  of 
thire^  introdaoed  him  to  SpeLmao,  and  he  made  known  his  ability  to  fhnTail 
of  Arondal,  throiurh  whoae  infloenoe  he  waa  made  a  member  of  the  On1ky< 
of  Hwalds.  By  Boger  Dodaworth,  a  Yorkshire  gentleman,  he  waa  mcitod 
to  oommenoe  his  "  Monastioon  AngUcanom."  As  purtoiTant  of  anna,  ho 
attended  the  royal  armj,  and  in  his  oapaatr  summoned  the  castles  of  Ban- 
buj  and  Warwick  to  surrender,  at  Oxford  he  waa  made  Ohester  lierald, 
1644i  passed  as  M.A,  and  kept  a  minute  diary  of  ooourrencea.  At  the 
Bestoration  he  was  ajf|K>inted  I^onoy,  king-at-anns.  He  wrote  on  **  The 
Embuiking  and  Drammg  the  Fens  and  lurshes  of  the  Kingdom  ;**  oom- 
piled  "Ongines  Judiciales,"  and  *<The  BaronacB  of  Sndand.'*  In  1677 
he  was  made  garter,  king-at-arms,  and  knightflS.  He  cued  at  hia  eatatc^ 
Blythe  Hall,  and  was  buned  in  Shustock  parochial  church. 

BpUametf  Oriiieal  Opimtrnt, 

1.  *I  much  admire  the  very  character  of  y<Nir  stjle,  which  seemeth  to 
me  to  haTc  not  a  little  of  the  African  idea  of  St.  Austin's  age ;  foU  of  aweei 
raptures  and  of  researching  conceits ;  nothing  hoROwed,  nothing  Tulgar, 
and  yet  all  flowing  from  you  (I  know  not  how)  with  a  certain  equal  ncility." 
— Sir  Menry  WoUon,  **  Being  reduced  to  method,  and  not  according  to 
time,  purposely  to  please  gentlemen  and  norices,  many  chief  things  to  be 
obeerred  therein,  as  name,  time,  &c.,  are  egregiously  false,  and  conseijoently 
breed  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  the  peruser,  especially  if  he  be  conous  or 
oriticiL" — A,  Wood,  '*  He  wrote  an  '  Bxpoeition  on  the  Lord^s  Pmyer.* 
which  is  co-riral  with  the  best  comments  which  professed  diTines  have 
written  on  thst  subject." — FulUr,  **  Sir  Richard  Baker's  Ohronicle  of  the 
Kings  of  England  was  several  times  reprinted,  and  was  a  mat  &Toartte 
with  our  ancestors  for  two  or  three  succeeding  generations ;  but  it  has  now 
lost  all  interest,  except  for  a  few  passages  rdating  to  the  authox^s  time. 
...  Sir  Bichard  and  his  Ohronicle  are  now  popularly  remembered 
principally  as  the  trusted  historical  guides  and  authorities  of  Addison's 
incomparable  'Sir  Boger  de  Ooverley." — O.  L,  Craik, 

2.  "  It  is  compiled  so  religiously  upon  the  yery  text,  letters,  and  syllable 
of  the  authorities,  especially  those  upon  record,  that  tiie  work  may  justly 
pass  for  an  anti<juanan  law-book." — Lord  Qw^ford.  "Tbe  well-diapoeed 
towards  an  acquisition  of  good  old  English  history,  will  do  well  to  seonre  a 
copy- of  it." — bibdin. 

8.  **  His  natural  genius  leading  him  to  the  studies  of  hersldxT,  genealo- 
gies, and  antiquities,  he  became  excellent  in  those  obscure  and  intricate 
matters ;  and,  looking  upon  him  as  a  gentleman,  waa  accounted  by  all  that 
knew  him  to  be  the  best  of  his  time  for  those  studies,  as  may  appear  by  his 
description  of  Leicestershire." — A  Wood.  "The  reputation  of  Burton's 
book  arises  from  its  being  written  early,  and  preceded  only  by  Lambarde's 
«  Kent,"  1676 ;  Oarew's  "  Oornwall,"  1602  i  and  Norden's  «  Surrey ; "  and 
it  is  in  comparison  only  of  these,  and  not  of  Dugdale's  more  copious  work, 
that  we  are  to  uuderstand  the  praises  so  freely  bestowed  on  it." — 0<mffk. 

4.  **  I  cannot  but  let  you  know  the  incredible  satisfaction  I  hare  taken 
in  reading  my  late  Lord  Clarendon's  "  History  of  the  Bebdlion ,"  so  well 
and  so  unexpectedly  well  written  ;  the  preliminary  so  like  that  of  the  noble 
Polybius,  leading  us  by  the  courts,  arenues,  and  porches  into  the  fabric ; 
the  style  mascuUce,  the  characters  so  just,  and  tempered  without  the  least 
{  impediment  of  passion  or  tincture  of  revenge,  yet  with  auoh  natural  and 
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Itraly  toiidiM  m  show  hU  lordship  weQ  knew  not  only  the  perion't  outoides 
bat  their  Tery  interiors.*' — Johm  Svel^n.  <*  Clarendon  will  alwsys  be 
esteemed  an  entertaining  writer,  eren  independent  of  our  onriosity  to  know 
the  fiicts  which  he  relates.  His  style  is  prolix  and  redundant,  and  suiPo- 
cates  ns  by  the  length  of  its  periods ;  bat  it  diMOTers  imagination  and  senti- 
ment, and  pleases  as  at  the  same  time  that  we  disi^proTS  of  it.  •  .  , 
An  air  of  probitr  and  ffoodness  runs  through  the  whole  work,  as  these 
qualities  did  really  embulish  the  whole  life  of  the  author.  .  .  •  Cla- 
rendon was  always  a  Iriend  to  the  liberty  and  constitution  of  his  oountiy." 
— Jfume.  **  He  is  excellent  in  eyery  thing  that  he  has  performed  with  oare; 
his  characters  are  beautifully  delineated,  his  sentiments  have  often  a  noble 
craTity,  which  the  length  of  his  periods,  far  too  great  in  itself^  seems  to 
befit;  but  in  the  general  course  of  his  namtire  he  is  negligent  of  grammar 
and  perspicuity,  with  little  choice  of  words,  and  therefore  sometimes 
idiomatic,  without  ease  or  elegance." — SaUam.  "  For  an  Englishman  there 
is  no  single  historical  work  with  which  it  can  be  so  necessary  for  him  to  be 
well  and  thoroughly  acquainted  as  with  Clarendon.  I  feel  at  this*  time  per- 
fectly assured  that  if  that  book  had  beoi  put  into  my  hands  in  youth,  it 
would  haye  preserred  me  fiom  aU  the  poutical  errors  which  I  have  out- 
grown.**— 8oiuh€ff.  "  No  man  wrote  abler  state  papers.  No  man  spoke 
with  more  weight  and  dignity  in  council  and  Parliament.  Ko  man  was 
better  acquainted  with  general  maxims  of  statecraft.  Ko  man  observed  the 
yarieties  of  character  with  a  more  discriminating  eye.  It  must  be  added 
that  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  moral  and  religious  obligation,  a  sincere 
rererence  for  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  a  conscientious  regard  for  the 
honour  and  interast  of  the  crown.  But  his  temper  was  sour,  arrogant,  and 
impatient  of  opposition." — 2*.  B,  Maeamlay, 

6.  "  The  name  of  Sir  Bobert  Cotton  must  always  be  mentioned '  with 
honour;  his  memory  cannot  &il  of  exciting  the  warmest  sentiments  of 
gratitude^  while  the  smallest  regard  for  leammg  subsists  among  us.*' — Dr, 
Samuel  Jokiuon,  *'  Sir  Bobert  Cotton  (1570—1631)  is  celebrated  as  an 
industrious  c6llector  of  records,  charters,  and  writings  of  every  kind  relative 
to  the  ancient  histoiy  of  England.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  object  he 
enjoyed  unusual  facilities,  the  recent  suppression  of  monasteries  having 
thrown  many  valuable  books  and  written  documents  into  private  hands. 
**  He  was  the  author  of  various  historical,  political,  and  antiquarian  work?, 
which  are  now  of  little  interest,  except  to  men  of  kindred  tastes.'' — Chambers, 

6.  "The  dergyman,  the  lawyer,  the  antiquary,  the  historian,  the  architect, 
and  topographer,  as  well  as  the  possessor  of  real  property,  will  find  the 
"  Monasticon  Anglicanum,"  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  indispensable 
works  that  has  ever  issued  from  the  press  of  this  country." — JDibdin. 
*'  Thera  are  works  which  scrupulous  accuracy,  united  with  stubborn  integ- 
rity, has  elevated  to  the  rank  of  legal  evidences,  such  is  Dugdale's  '  War- 
wickshire."*—iV.  WhUaker,  '*The  'Baronage  of  England*  exhibits  sn 
extraordinary  spirit  of  research,  and  a  conscientious  exactness  that  uas 
seldom,  if  -ever,  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  evidence  of  his  own 
eyes.  As  illustrating  the  history  of  the  peerage  families  of  England,  this 
work  is  unrivalled;  it  is  still  the  first  authority  on  the  subject — the  text- 
book of  genealogists."— ^emanj  JBurie, 
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THSIB  VOTES  P 


ASVXBXATITI. 

Ovx  of  the  first  thingB  that  a  oon- 
etituengr  looks  to  in  a  man  who  ia 
addng  ror  the  rotes  of  the  electors, 
is  whether  his  opinions  be  at  all  in 
oonformitj  with  those  belieTed  in  by 
the  majority  of  voters.  If  so,  there 
is  a  ohanoe — ^if  he  is  an  upright  con- 
Boientioas  andinteUectaiuman,  cap- 
able of  juddng  of  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  people— of  reaching 
the  honour  of  becomiug  their  repre- 
sentatiTO  in  the  oounoUs  of  the  nation. 
If  a  man  is  not  able  to  give  a  rea- 
son for  the  faith  that  is  in  him  in 
regard  to  the  great  political  ques- 
tions upon  which  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  a  nation  depenos,  before 
those  questions  become  the  battle 
ground  on  which  the  two  contending 
parties  will  use  all  theb  force  of 
passion  and  eloquence,  he  is  not  fit 
to  be  trusted  when  those  ques- 
tions become  the  topic  of  the  hour. 
Again,  I  think  that  a  member  of 
'Parliament  should,  as  far  as  it  is 
practical,  be  a  representative  of  the 
coUectiTe  opinions  of  those  he  seeks 
to  represent.  When  I  say  collective 
opinions,  I  mean  those  that  refer  to 
great  national  questions.  For  every 
voter  takes  an  interest  more  or  less 
in  the  afiairs  of  state,  and  I  believe 
it  is  the  feeling  that  every  voter  feels 
who  is  possessed  of  a  vote  that 
causes  him  to  vote  for  those  who 
will  best  bring  his  own  individual 
opinions  to  bear  upon  the  legislation 
of  the  country. 

I,  therefore,  think  that  it  is  neoes- 
■aiT  for  the  upholding  of  the  state 
ana  for  the  good  of  the  constituency 
that  a  member  of  Parliament  should  | 


{>ledge  his  votes  on  all  great  qnet- 
tions,  such  as  those  now  before  ths 
country  in  regard  to  chnroh,  stita, 
commerce,  war,  law,  and  finance. 

D.  W.  R. 

Intending  candidates  for  Parlis- 
liamentary  honours  ahould  be  tho- 
roughly conversant  with  tiie  pHn* 
dpid  measures  before  the  oountrj, 
and  those  likely  to  affect  the  interssti 
in  any  way  of  the  oonstituea^ 
which  they  wish  to  represent,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  explain  to  the 
electors  the  course  they  (ths  esn< 
didates)  intend  to  punae  with  r»* 
gard  to  those  measurea.  Thejdo 
not  go  up  to  Parliament  to  repre- 
sent a  po^  of  the  community,  snd 
to  vote  aocording  to  the  desire  of 
that  body.  How  then  can  this  be 
done,  umess  the  vote  ia  pledged?  I 
am,  on  the  above  grounds,  of  a  de- 
cided opinion  that  members  of 
Parliament  should  pledge  their 
votes.— A.  0.  W. 

They  certainly  ought  on  all  pointi 
of  vital  importance.  The  meroben 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are 
supposed  to  represent  tlie  opiuioDe 
of  the  majority  of  the  coofti- 
tuenpy  by  which  they  are  z«* 
turned  to  Parliament,  and  these 
electors  have  no  guarantee  that 
their  opinions  will  be  fairly  repre- 
sented unless  such  pledges  an 
given.  If  a  candidate  comes  befoi« 
the  electors  and  says  such  are  mj 
opinions  on  this  subject  and  foch 
my  opinions  on  that,  tbe^^ 
opinions  I  am  prepared  to  support 
in  the  House  by  my  votes,  and  hr 
a  more  active  advocacy  if  neoessaryi 
then  the  electors  are  able  to  judge 
whether  he  is  a  fit  and  proper  p^*- 
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SOB  to  rapment  them.  A  member 
of  Pirliammt  ought,  upon  the  Tital 
qiieetioDM  of  the  daj,  to  be  bound 
to  TOpreeent  the  opfaiioiie  of  tiioee 
bj  wnoee  rotet  he  is  returned.  We 
know  that  nnpleeaant  diiTeienoes 
mi^t  arise  from  this  plan,  when 
an  M.P.  might  be  oonnneed  of  the 
enor  of  his  opinions,  and  for  that 
reason  refuse  to  TOte  as  he  had 
pJedlffsd  himself  to  do;  bat  this 
wonkl  seldom  ooonr,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  npon  the  more  impor- 
tant affiurs  of  the  oomtrj  which 
havebeen  frsquentlj  discussed  be£nre 
the  speeches  made  hj  M.P.'s,  seldom 
oonnnoeoponents  within  the  House. 
Of  two  evils  dioose  the  least  s  and 
we  think  it  woold  be  by  far  the 
least  of  these  two  efils  to  return  to 
Ptoliament  men  pledged  to  yote  in 
a  certain  way  upon  all  the  more 
prominent  and  ntal  questions  of 
the  day.— SiMinui. 

I  oiHiroT  imagine  any  reason  for 
returning  members  to  Parliament 
unfettered  as  to  their  Totes.  What 
ipaxentee  (beexing  in  mind  "The 
Oare")  have  a  oonstitaenoy  for  the 
real  Liberalism  or  Gonserratism  of 
a  candidate^  unless  he  promises  to 
sapport  or  oppose  important  bills 
known  as  likeW  to  be  brought  before 
Parliament?  I  would  not,  of  course^ 
in  all  cases,  so  feitn  a  member  as 
to  bind  him  down  to  details,  which 
I  think  may  generally  be  left  to  his 
good  sense,  unless  ms  constituents 
are  particularly  desirous  that  certain 
detttla  should  be  inserted  in  a  bill 
he  supports.  I  think  members 
should  be  bound,  as  &r  as  possible, 
to  support  bills  £sTourable  to  the 
majori^  of  their  constituents ;  and 
I  oon't  think  it  speaks  much  for 
the  independence  of  a  constituency 
to  return  an  "  unfettered  "  member. 
Xhey  ought  to  feel  it  an  insult  to 
be  asked  by  a  member  to  be  allowed 


to  do  as  he  likes  when  returned  to 
St.  Stephen's.— J.  Llotd  Btavb. 


Neoativx. 

By  no  means .  Those  who  return 
them  should  sufBoiently  confide  in 
them  to  beUere  that  they  will  sap- 
port  any  beneficial  measure.  But 
"principle  is  superior  to  P^i^" 
sr^,  I  think  a  request  for  M.P.'s 
to  pledge  themselres  to  sapport  any 
leader  is  injudicious.  Man  is  not 
immutable,  and  suppose  a  transition 
of  political  fiseling  taiaes  plftoe,  where 
th«i  is  the  pledge?  Either  con< 
science  must  be  Tiolated,  or  the 
promise  nullified. 

H.  S.  Bbistoii. 

Who  csn  so  far  foresee  the 
political  future,  its  parties,  and  its 
partiaiuiBhip,  to  pledge  himself  with 
security  that  he  will  Tote  according 
to  prearranged  plans  ?  Let  us  get 
honest  sensible  men  and  then  trost 
them.  Pledges  are  like  pronuses, 
to  pay  which  the  dishonest  are  most^ 
ready  to  disburse  and  forgets 

P.  L.  M. 

Our  firm  couTiction  is,  that  if  our 
representatiTes  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  with  the  fixed  determina* 
tion  to  support  erery  measure  they 
thought  would  be  for  the  good  of 
the  nation,  we  should  haye  much 
better  legi^cion  than  we  have  had 
of  late.  As  it  is,  men  pledge  them* 
selres  to  support  a  certain  section, 
and  for  the  sake  of  party,  vote 
against  their  consciences,  and  con« 
Tert  the  House  into  a  mere  battle 
Held  for  one  party  trying  to  orer* 
come  the  other. 

Liberals  and  GonserratiTes  alike 
are  capable  of  introducing  useful 
measures,  and  we  should  like  to  see 
party  distinctions  thrown  aside,  and 
a  greater  desire  erinced  to  Icffialate 
for  the  public  good. — ^F.  T.  G. 
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TAKHra  SIDES. 


Aix  oyer  the  kingdom  men  are 
beginning  to  bethink  themMlres  into 
which  of  the  two  great  political 
camps  they  shall  beti&e  themselves 
for  the  autamn  season.  The  mo- 
ment, therefore,  is  one  of  extra- 
ordinary interest  to  persons  who 
hare  been  aocostomed  to  study  the 
growth  of  opinion  in  a  society,  and 
to  seek  the  droomstanoes  which 
determine  the  course  of  pablio  sen- 
timent in  one  direction  rather  than 
in  another.  There  is  now  a  wonder- 
fully good  opportunity  of  watching 
the  conditions  under  which  a  de- 
cisive opinion  about  anything  is 
formed  in  the  minds  of  large  bodies 
of  men  and  women.  We  haye  really 
some  of  the  advantages  of  the  method 
of  experiment,  added  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  method  of  observation. 
The  circumstances  are  infinitely 
varied  for  us  and  lie  to  our  hand ; 
we  have  only  to  observe  for  our- 
selves. The  results  ought  to  be  full 
of  instruction  to  those  who  have 
trained  themselves  to  contemplate 
and  classify  the  various  movements 
of  thought  and  sentiment  which 
constitute  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  intelligence. 
They  will  probably  not  reveal  any 
new  law,  but  they  will  at  any  rate 
help  to  confirm  or  to  modify  such 
generalizations  as  a  man  may  have 
gathered  from  the  facts  of  recorded 
history.  At  any  rate,  the  least  they 
can  do  will  be  to  des^ythe  hold  of 
some  strange  fidlacies,  which  under- 
lie assumptions  that  one  may  meet 
with  largely  in  every-day  practice. 

There  is  an  extremely  general 
persuasion,  for  example,  that  every- 
thing goes  by  reason,  demonstration, 


proof,  argumflnt  wbieh  appesls  ts 
the  inteUMt^  and  which  the  inteDeel 
accepts  and  appreeiatea.    GonTnee 
a  man's  understanding,  and  hb  cos- 
version  must  be  the  inevitable  oon- 
sequence.    GKve  him  all  tiie  srgs- 
menta  for  your  own  side,  and  til 
the  aigumenta  for  the  otiier;  tbov 
him  how  indispatably  the  balanoB » 
in  your  favour,  and  he  must  yieU 
to  this  inevitable  logical  presran 
If  such  a  prooeaa  be  perfbnnsd  ex- 
haustively and  effidenUy,  with  ihs 
force  as  of  a  geometric  demooftri- 
tion,  the  elector  has  no  more  dioitf 
about   giving   you    his   vote  tsA 
interest  than  he  has  about  heUenof 
that  two  and  two  make  four.    T!^ 
simplicity  of  this  conception  of  i^ 
method  in  which  the  changes  eessi' 
tial  to  progress  are  made  is  extreoM^ 
attractive.   But,  as  a  matter  of  M 
do  men  take  this  side  ratber  tlna 
that  because,  after   due  and  dis- 
passionate   examination,  thej  ^ 
driven  to  conclude  that  the  msIb 
inclines  on  the  one  hand  rather  tbm 
on  the  other?    <«  Beason,"  as  MdOe. 
de  Meulan  said,  "  is  for  rassonsW' 
people."    Philosophers  insist  cm  » 
preponderance  of  argument,  estsb- 
lished  after  large  and  complete  eom- 
parison  of  both  sides.    PIampsop» 
are  mostly  content  with  a  tiBp* 
argument,  or  perhaps,  in  the  ease  ^ 
extraordinarily  exacting  intelligva^^ 
a  couple.    Bxceed  two  aigwn*"** 
in  your  demands,  and  you  r^^ 
rank  among  finishoi  reasonsrs.  B^f" 
the  most  sceptical  sort  of  V^^}*^ 
fully  half  of  their  lesst  doabttd 
beliefii  on  trusti  of  some  sort  or 
other.     It  is  no  wonder,  thor<r««. 
that  the  «swiniah  nrallitiide "  ** * 
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wild  man  in  the  last  century  got  into 
trouble  for  eallinff  the  sofereign 
people,  take  mott  of  their  Tiews  on 
trust,  and  follow  one  oourse  rather 
than  another  in  political  or  social  or 
religious  questions,  beoause  some  one 
else  takes  this  oourse  in  whom  thej 
hare  been  accustomed  perhaps  (or 
wholly  extTaneons  reasons  to  place 
entire  confidence.  But  of  those 
who  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  a 
reasoned  conyiction,  who  sincerely 
bdisTC  in  argument  and  proof—- if 
they  only  knew  what  aigument  and 
proof  mean — who  Tenture  on  oo- 
casion  down  into  the  thorny  field  of 
oontrorersy,  how  many  know  all 
the  arguments  on  their  own  side^ 
as  well  as  all  those  on  the  other, 
and  how  many  only  know  a  single 
consideration  on  their  own  side,  and 
nothine  else  under  the  face  of 
the  wiae  hesTens  beyond  that  P  It 
is  almost  confounding  to  reflect,  first, 
that  in  politics  there  is  scarcely  oyer 
a  question  which  can  be  settled  on 
a  smgle  issue,  and  secondly,  that  by 
the  mass  of  people  scarcely  any 
question  is  ever  settled  on  any  other 
uian  a  single  issue.  The  complaint, 
with  how  little  wisdom  the  world  is 
gOTemed  is  transformed  into  wonder 
that  the  goyemments  of  the  world 
should,  on  the  whole,  be  so  decently 
endurable  as  they  are.  Men  who 
ean  see  round  questions,  with  all 
their  difficulties,  their  complexities, 
and  their  many-fSMwdness,  are  oyei> 
awed  or  horror-stricken  at  the 
rapidity  and  finality  with  which  a 
man  who  knows  none  of  these  things 
will  still  rush  to  a  positiye  opinion, 
and  then  boki  it  against  all  comers. 
QDake,  for  example^  any  great  trans^ 
eotapn  of  recent  times — the  creation 
of  the  French  Empire,  the  civil  war 
in  America,  the  Beform  Aot  of  last 
year.  On  each  of  these  subjects 
there  are  a  thousand  relevant  things 
to  be  said  whioh  a  man  ought  to 
have  weighed  before  he  should  under- 
take the  aatboritatiya  enunciation 


of  his  final  estimate  of  what  took 
place,  and  before,  in  the  eye  of  a 
strictly  logical  and  mentally  methodi- 
cal judge,  he  could  haye  acquired  a 
right  to  a  dedsiye  opinon  at  all 
worthy  of  the  name.  Yet  we  hear 
eyerj  day  thoroughly  confident  judg- 
ments on  the  French  Bmpire  and 
the  American  Bepublio,  and  English 
democracy,  from  the  lips  or  pens  of 
men  who  never  in  all  their  lives  saw 
more  than  one  simple  issue  in  any 
controversy  that  attracted  their  at- 
tention. It  is  essential  to  their 
peace  of  mind  that  they  should  form 
an  instant  and  settled  conclusion, 
never  afterwards  to  be  shaken  or 
disturbed  or  doubted ;  they  cannot 
bear  the  laborious  suspense  of  judg- 
ment in  whioh  men  of  another  sort 
hunt  out  right  opinion,  and  without 
which  right  opinion  is  not  wont  to 
reyeal  itself. 

We  have  already  seen  some  of  the 
indirect  paths  by  which  people 
suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn  to 
espouse  one  set  of  opinions  rather 
than  some  other  set.  They  are 
content,  for  example,  to  believe  a 
certain  view  to  be  riffht  because 
somebody  else  whom  uiey  usually 
side  with  holds  such  a  yiew ;  they 
suppose  him  or  her  to  have  gone 
through  all  needful  processes  of 
inquiry  and  examination,  and  ae- 
oept  the  report  as  completely  as  if 
they  had  themielves  gone  through 
the  evidence.  The  most  perfectly 
trained,  curious,  and  independent 
mind  is  obliged  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  many  cases,  perhaps  in 
most,  at  one  point  or  another.  A 
more  dangerously  indirect  principle 
of  taking  sides  is  to  trust  blind^ 
to  feeling,  in  matters  that  ought  in 
fact  and  propriety  to  go  by  oboe 
reason.  This,  of  course,  is  the  ardi 
enemy  of  truth  and  right.  If  pure 
reason  ruled  human  affairs,  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  would  be  to  prove 
the  adyantages  of  a  line  of  conduot 
dearly,  and  its  immediate  acoeptHMo 
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would  iiiBttntlT  follow.  We  ihoald 
•11  inoontinentlT  take  the  same  side 
—the  side  of  demonstntion.  But 
fteUng  twiste,  tarnB,  and  prediBpoMS 
one  in  all  manner  of  ways ;  and  the 
Med  of  argument  ia  not  often  oaat 
into  a  yirgin  BoiL  Feeling  traces 
out  mental  grooTea  for  ub,  and  if 
the  reaaonable  proofs  and  considerv 
tiona  do  not  happen  to  run  in  them, 
then  they  are  not  allowed  to  reach  ub 
atalL  Tbia  ia  the  reason  why  most 
oontroyersy  is  merely  labour  wasted* 
It  iB  not  that  men  are  blockheads, 
that  they  do  not  know  an  argument 
when  tpey  see  it,  that  they  do  not 
make  it  their  fundamental  canon  to 
accept  that  yiew  for  which  there  is 
most,  rationally,  to  be  said.  Bias 
aooounts  for  all;  it  pzerents  them 
alike  firom  seeing  the  gist  of  any 
one  argument,  and  from  summing  up 
two  set^  of  arguments  and  striking 
a  balance.  Such  men  insist  on 
IbUowing  their  sentiment  at  all 
hasards,  and  in  the  consciousness 
that  this  sentiment  glows  inyiolate 
within  them,  they  find  ample  solace 
for  what  to  other  men  would  be  the 
manfibrable  humiliation  of  know- 
ing that  their  position  is  on  rational 
grounds  indefensible.     Still,  these 


people  who  go  hj 
and  not  by  dear  reason,  if  tbej  m 
horribly  tireaome  when  you  wwt 
moyement,aregreat  helperswhsB  jm. 
happen  to  want  stab  ili^.  Tbeykeep 
the  world  together,  if  they  sre  the 
means  of  keeping  many  aa  sboM 
in  it  long  after  its  time,  iod, 
after  all,  one  tells  the  men  of 
feeling  on  one's  own  aide  off  tpad 
those  in  the  enemy's  camp,  tad 
thus  in  the  long  run  the  n^ 
side  does  win  with  ita  superiori^  of 
argument,  though  the  ways  in  wtiA 
that  superiority  ia  borne  into  tb 
minds  of  men  maybe  yariooi  ui 
indirect  enough.  JByen  then  tbo* 
is  a  wondrous  disparity  between  thf 
supremacy  which  man  oonoedsto 
logic  on  their  lipa  and  the  pos/ 
sway  it  exeroiMS  in  their  no^ 
standings.  And  if  we  may  wak 
that  there  were  more  reality  in  ifv 
soyereign^,  let  us  neyertbelen  eda 
George  Sliot's  wiae  esdamttio^ 
how  many  sins  and  cruelties  bio 
logic  has  sayed  the  world.  It  be^ 
to  keep  many  an  obsokte  abase  an 
injustice  aboye  ground,  but  leBtd 
how  many  hideous  and  dresdnl 
persecutions  it  has  stayed. 


THE  JUBBTTLPOBB  DEBATINa  SOOIBTY. 


Thxbi  is  a  rather  odd  Indian 
institution,  the  *'Jubbulpore  lite* 
zuy  and  Debating  Society,"  the 
members  of  which  are  natiyes.  The 
fabject  for  discussion  at  one  of  the 
fecent  weekly  meetings  of  the  so- 
eiety,  was,  it  appears,  "The  Use 
and  Abuse  of  Authority,"  and  it 
was  opened  in  an  essay  by  one 
Baboo  H.  P.  Banerjee.  Baboo  in 
tiie  course  of  his  essay,  remarked 
that  **  it  has  generally  been  the  habit 
of  men  of  a  low  dass,  who,  by  com- 
patitiye  examinations  haye  come  to 
Da  at  the  head  of  a  district  in  a 
fbnign  land,  to  treat  their  subjeots 
With  more  or  less  contempt.    These 


gentlemen,  so  oaUed,  yoid  of  lay 
high  breeding  and  sensibility>  b*^ 
not  the  least  idea  of  sympsthiaBS 
with  the  people  with  whom  Qod  bss 
brought  them  in  contact"    ^ 
may  be  considered  to  refer  to  tb» 
Bnglish  memben    of   the  Isdi^ 
Ciya  Seryioe.     But  Baneijes  ^ 
quite  tame  in  eomparison  with  w 
chairman.  Baboo  K.  C.  Bom,  w 
obseryed  that  <*the  gnateit  •bolt' 
coming — in  fiMst,  properly  smo,  *^.' 
a  blunder  of  the  Kndvh  rule  m 
India,  is  ito  £ulue  to  oaU  w\*r 
employ  native  talent  in  the  sdDffli|' 
tration  of  the  country.    0iKkr  ih 
all  roads  to  honouaUe  cumt  v 
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ihe  arifliocraqy  and  gentry  are 
▼irtuallj  ahat.  Little  crambB  of 
patronage  are^  indeed,  now  and  then 
thrown  to  a  few  of  the  rising  middle 
dasfl,  and  the  most  is  made  of  them. 
Bnt  the  yast  amount  of  talent 
which  edocation  is  deyeloping  in 
the  natire  mind  finds  no  Tent  for 
ite  exercise,  and  generates  discon- 
tent and  mnrmurings  to  an  alarming 
extent,  which  Asiatic  passiTitj  may 
hide  for  a  time,  bat  which  will  one 
day  burst  forth  to  the  confosion  of 


all.  If  the  English  were  wise,  they 
woold  either  put  a  stop  to  all  edu- 
oation,  or  open  up  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country  to  the  ffrowing 
native  talent,  and  thereby  extinguish 
all  discontent  and  murmurings." 

Several  eiremnstances  make  this 
little  debate  interesting,  and  not  the 
least  significant  of  them  is  that  the 
natives  of  India  have  taken  to 
airing  their  grievances  in 
soeietieB. 


flVBJlOSS  BUIXABUI  70B  DbBAZB. 

Was  Bichelieu  or  Danton  the 
greatest  statesman  ? 

Does  the  political  testament  of 
Bichelieu  prove  that  he  was  a  pa- 
triotic statesman  ? 

Were  the  wars  of  the  IVonde 
beneficial  to  France? 

Was  the  revolution  of  Cromwell 
teore  or  less  glorious  than  that  of 
'VTilliam  III  ? 

Is  the  sovereignty  of  France  or  of 
Bngland  the  first  position  in  the 
civUized  world  ? 

Is  the  Pope  of  the  EomiBh  Church 
or  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  holder  of  the  nobler  rulership  ? 

Is  it  beneficial  that  a  monarch 
should  reign  and  not  govern  P 

Ought  a  land-tax  or  excise  duties 
to  be  preferentially  employed  to  raise 
national  revenue  r 

Has  the  cost  of  the  French  Impe- 
rial dynasty  exceeded  the  profit  of 
its  regime  ? 

Is  Tennyson  superior  to  Words- 
worth? *^ 

Ought  the  revenues  of  the  church 
be  secularised? 

le  the  Bible  so  inspired  as  to  be 
nfalUble? 

Do  we  owe  the  triumph  of  tole- 
ntion  more  to  philosophers  and 
statesmen  than  to  religionists  ? 

Is  the  Code  Napoleon  fitted  to  be 
a  model  to  European  statesman  ? 


Did  the  Church  of  Borne  puvdhase 
existeoce  at  the  price  of  indepen- 
dence  and  morali^  ? 

Would  the  success  of  Protestant- 
ism in  France  have  been  &vourabIe 
to  feudalism,  or  inimical  to  mon- 
archy? 

Ought  France  to  be  regarded  as 
the  centre  of  the  European  common- 
wealth of  states  ? 

Should  the  Irish  Church  Esta- 
blishment be  abolished,  without 
regard  to  vested  interests  ? 

Is  Koman  Catholic  Ireland  able 
to  be  justly  governed  while  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  the  Protestuit 
Empire  of  Great  Britain  ? 

Ought  the  land  of  Ireland  to  be 
compulsorily  sold  to  the  state  ? 

Are  all  poor  laws  morally  wrong 
[or  bad  in  policy]  ? 

Is  numerical  superior  to  local 
represenfeation  ? 

Is  the  word  of  GK>d  contained  in 
the  Bible,  or  is  it  co-extensive  with 
it? 

Have  the  Popes  of  Borne  lived 
holier  lives  than  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  for  the  last  three  oen* 
turies  ? 

Should  trades  unions  be  held 
responsible  for  any  outrages  pro- 
moted or  sustained  by  its  offioe- 
bearers? 

Ought  trades  unions  to  be  oom- 
pelled  to  get  their  rules  sanotjoppd 
Dj  Government  ? 
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f  iterars  "S^attu. 


The  BeT.  A.  B.  Gnwtrt»  of  Bkok- 
bom,  has  in  prepantion  a  B«print 
of  the  whole  works  of  Joshua  Sjl* 
Tester*  translator  of  Da  Bartas' 
''Dirine  Weeks  and  Months." 
Author  of  '*Tofaaeoo  haltered  and 
the  Pipes  shattered,"  &o.  Also  an 
edition  of  *<  The  Poems  of  Henry 
Taughan,  the  SUurist  (1614— 
169«." 

To  the  re-ifisue  of  Bishop  'Percy's 
'*  Beliqaes  of  Ancient  Poetry,"  the 
Ber.  J.  Pickford  has  prefixed  a 
Jfemoir ;  hut  upon  thu  subject 
J,  P.  Collier  promises  to  giro  some 
oriffhial  particulars. 

&  Morris  will  edit  Omtor  Mmndi^ 
fyt  the  Eady  English  Text  Society, 
for  which  he  has  just  oompleteid 
f«  Old  JSnfUah  mmUmr 

F.  Hall,  Esq.,  D.CX.,  is  issuing 
an  edition  of  "  The  Works  of  Sir 
Pavid  Lindesay,"  of  the  Mount. 
.  ''An  Amateur  Author's  Associa- 
tion "  has  been  set  up  at  Windsor, 
and  is  to  take  issue  in  a  new  maga- 

^e. 

Jacob  Tan  Launep,  the  Flemish 
poet,  historian,  philologist,  &c., 
akd  25th  August. 

Demosthenes'  "De  Cor<tna^^  is  a 
faTourite  for  translation  by  lawyers ; 
Lord  Brougham  produced  one  yer 
■ion,  B.  C.  Kennedy  another,  and 
now  Sir  B.  P.  Collier,  M.P.,  has 
iasoed  a  third. 

Messrs.  Sampson,  Low,  and  Co. 
are  about  to  issue  a  monthly  series 
of  **  Cheap  Editions  of  American 
ioitiiors." 

.  Shakspere's  Hamlst  is  a  farourite 
in  Germany,  and  is  read  in  the 
achools.  Di*.  Jacob  Hensg^  has  pro- 
dnoed  an  edition  with  a  com* 
BienUuj. 

M.  Thiers  has  in  the  press  **  A 
history  of  the  Befonnataon.'* 


William  Carew  HazliU  is  pfepa^ 
ingalibrajy  edition  of  '*The  Pofrabr 
Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,"  by 
John  Brand ;  but  the  work  is  to  te 
"digested,  corrected,  and  enkiSBd 
throughout"  by  the  editor^  Ths 
same  learned  gentleman  has  in  the 
press  '*  English  Prorerba  and  1^ 
Terbial  Phrases." 

W.  S.  Teuffel  has  issued,  in  Oo^ 
man,  a  "  History  of  Boman  liten- 
tuie." 

M.  Armand  Prosper  Faogfos, 
editor  of  "The  Thooghte,  ftsg- 
ments,  and  Letters  of  Blaise  Fssosl, 
1844^"  has  just  issued  a  ^'Defam 
of  Bhdse  Pascal,  and  oonneetsd 
therewith,  of  Kewton,  Qalileo,  and 
Montesquieu,  against  tbe  fictitioai 
documents  presented  hj  M.  Chaslas 
to  the  Academy  of  Soiepoes."  He 
affinns,and  uses  fsc-similea  to  |»«r4 
that  the  Chasles  documents  hare 
been  prodaoed  subsequently  to  1841 

Literesting  "  Beoollections  of 
Oxford  "  are  expected  from  Oeoige 
Yalentine  Cox,  M.A.,  who  has  been 
schoolmaster  of  Kew  College^  ^■^pi'^ 
bedell,  and  coroner  in  Oxford  IToi* 
rersity. 

J.  Payne  Collier  has  seen  an 
edition,  dated  159S,  of  ^  Hero  sad 
Leander,"  begun  by  Christopber 
Marlow,  and  finished  by  Georgs 
Chapman. 

Mir.  Skeatt  thinks  thai  the  MS. 
of  Chaucer^s  *<  Astrolabe,"  ia  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Cambridge  eoa- 
tains  autograph  rerisions  oy  (b* 
author. 

Dean  Milman,  poet,  drsmatiit, 
historian,  and  preacher,  died  Sep 
tember  24th,  aged  78. 

The  **Letters  on  Church  sad 
State,  furnished  by  F.  D.  Mauiioeto 
the  Da»7v  iVewf ,  are  to  be  reisiufd 
inbookronn. 


t 
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CITIZENSHIP-ITS  LAWS  AND  LIMITS. 

Mbmbebshif  in  a  State  implies  a  participation  in  the  advantasres 
"wliicli  the  State  can  confer,  concurrence  in  the  objects  aimed  at  by 
the  State,  and  submission  to  all  the  legal  requirements  of  the  State, 
in  regard  to  those  who  hold  a  share  in  the  benefits  for  the  accom- 
plishing or  securing  of  which  the  State  exists.  Citizenship  is  con- 
stitutional right— a  fixed  and  determinate  freedom  e^ierdsed  within 
certain  recognised  limits,  and  in  concurrent  obserMltK?^  <of  certain 
restraints.  Citizenship  is  a  condition  of  life  only  possible  in  a 
State,  for  only  in  or  as  a  State  can  any  number  of  men  be  regarded 
as  those  called  together  (dot)  in  one  body,  or  as  those  assembled 
together  (coivi)  for  a  common  purpose ;  and  as  in  either  of  these 
ways  forming  a  civic  community  (eivitas)  in  which  each  requires  to 
act  as  becomes  a  citizen  (civilis).  Those  who  are  bom  (naii)  toge- 
ther within  some  distinct  and  de6nite  limits  easily  and  readily  form 
or  can  be  brought  to  constitate  a  nation,  and  this  nation,  when  for- 
mally settled  and  established,  becomes  a  State,  of  which  the  several 
members  are  or  ought  to  be  citizens — ^persons  citable  to  the  con- 
ventions of  the  State,  to  the  law-courts  of  the  community,  and  to 
the  defence  and  maintenance  of  the  commonwealth;  by  such  citation, 
as — being  within  the  limits  of  law,  necessity,  or  exigency — cannot  be 
resisted  without  breach  of  duty,  and  treason  to  the  civilization  to 
which  the  State  has  attained,  or  at  which  it  is,  with  the  general 
consent  of  the  citizens,  aiming. 

Citizenship  is  subjection,  but  it  is  subjection  to  Law — to  civic 
determinations  for  social  purposes,  and  implies  the  right  of  being 
cited  to  act  as  a  sharer  in  political  power,  m  the  choice  of  council- 
lors or  administrators,  or  in  the  support  and  aidance  of  those  who 
give  council  and  hold  administrative  office.  A  citizen  is  a  member 
of  a  community  and  a  commonwealth,  in  regard  to  the  management 
of  which  he  is  consulted  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  incurred  on  accoimt  of  the  social  polity 
ne  is  liable  either  personally  or  pecuniarily.  Citizenship,  is  there- 
fore, subjection  to  laws,  customs,  financial  schemes,  public  plans, 
and  political  purposes  in  the  adoption,  carrying  out,  or  adaptation 
of  which  a  citizen  has  a  voice — effective  in  proportion  to  his  interests 
and  position,  and  protective  of  his  interests  and  personality.  That 
a  citizen  may  be  ao  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  he  ought  to  bo 
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free  to  employ  to  the  best  of  his  own  judgment  all  the  poirera 
which  the  Xaw  cites  him  to  exercise,  and  should  be  permitted  to 
bring  these  powers  as  directly  as  possible  to  bear  on  the  outwork- 
iDg  of  his  own  purposes.  Of  this  exercise  of  his  power  he  is  called 
upon  to  make  solemn  registration  by  his  vote,  which  is  not  merely 
his  voice,  but  a  mark  of  his  devotion,  of  the  essentially  eameat, 
well-considered,  duly-determined-upon  course  which  he  is  desirous 
of  seeing  pursued  in  regard  to  ciyic  martters. 

CiTil  life  imports  that  common  purposes  are  to  be  pursued,  for 
the  common  weal  by  the  common  will.  The  assent  or  consent  of 
the  constituents  of  a  community  is  essential  to  the  determination 
of  a  polity  or  general  scheme  of  public  action  and  obedience.  In 
so  far  as  tJie  common  good  is  preserved,  it  must  be  done  at  the 
common  cost,  and  on  a  common  understanding  or  mutually  nmnf^ed 
plan.  Each  citizen  commutes  a  portion  of  his  individual  rights  for 
a  share  in  the  advantages  of  civilization,  and  as  a  member  of  a  co- 
partnery has  a  claim  to  a  voice  in  the  management  proportionate 
to  his  stake  in  the  communal  polity.  So  long  as  the  State  confers 
advantages  at  least  equal  in  value  to  the  sacrifices  of  individual 
freedom  and  personal  purpose  demanded  ^qf  the  citizen,  submisaion 
is  perhaps  due,  but  so  soon  as  the  balance  of  disadyantage  tilts 
over  and  shows  that  the  cost  of  a  civic  condition  outgoes  i&^ 'profit 
derivable  from  it,  the  question  of  submission  or  insubordination 
emerges  and  becomes  an  open  one,  on  which  the  individuals  may 
and  probably  must  decide  for  themselves.  Civicism  is  only  prefer- 
able to  Individualism  on  account  of  the  advantages  it  confers,  and 
man  is  only  bound  to  sacrifice  his  personal  and  immediate  welfare 
for  the  attainment  of  a  civic  and  permanent  benefit.  The  rights  of 
individuality  lapse  and  revert  when  the  obligations  of  civicism  are 
not  fulfilled,  or  fail  to  efiect  their  promised  provisions. 

In  Aristotle's  politics,  a  citizen  is  defined  as  one  to  whom  the 
right  belongs  of  being  called  to  take  part,  personally  or  representa- 
tively, not  only  in  the  deliberative  or  legislative  assemblies  of  tiie 
State,  but  also  in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  civic  community 
of  which  he  forms  a  unit — a  participant  or  sharer  in  the  whole  of 
the  interests  of  the  commonwealth  in  a  less  or  greater  degree.  Who- 
soever formed  part  of  the  community  without  being  a  citisen,  was 
a  eubieei,  for  the  Sovereign  was  only  the '  Bopresentative  Force  of 
the  State  embodied  in  one  individual.  To  tnis  Sovereign  power, 
though  every  citizen  is  justly  subject,  ]^et  of  it  he  is  at  the  same 
time  a  part — for  through  him  and  by  him  the  laws  are  made  which 
the  Sovereign  enforces,  and  hence  he  rules  through  the  Sovereign. 
But  the  person  without  whose  knowledge  and  consent,  asked  and 
gained  in  some  orderly  and  proper  way,  laws  could  be  made,  and 
upon  whom  they  could  be  enforced,  was  a  subject  without  citiaea* 
smp.  Citizen  and  subject  are  not  convertible  terms — every  dtiaea 
is  a  subject,  but  every  subject  is  not  a  citizen,  because  from  various 
causes  he  may  eithrr  (1)  never  have  attained  to  a  place  in  the  oonneUs 
of  the  nation,  or  (2)  may  have  forfeited  it.    To  be  a  unit  in  a  Stats 
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does  not  oonstitnte  oitizeoship  ;  but  to  be  a  le^i^Uy  effeotive  unit  in 
a  State — as  an  initiator  and  administrator  of  its  policy,  purposes 
and  plans-^is  to  be  a  citizen. 

The  duty  of  the  indiyidual  is  to  be  all  that  his  capacities,  cir- 
cumstances, opi^ortunities,  and  position  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
become  —  to  aim  at  and  labour  after  the  highest  perfection  of 
nature  and  condition  within  his  reach — to  aspire  to  rise  to  the 
supreme  height  of  his  life  in  all  its  possible  outgoings  and  ongoings. 
The  ultimate  right  of  each  individual  is  to  be  a  self-hood  developed 
into  personal  worthiness  by  self-control,  self-culture,  and  self-con- 
scious effort  for  the  attainment  of  fixed  ends  and  the  fulfilment  of 
predetermined  purposes.  This  consciously  directed  growth  and 
activity,  this  development  of  personal  being,  this  sovereignty  over 
self  is  Individualism.  Its  natural  limit  is  that  of  personal  capacity 
employed  to  its  fullest  in  the  perfection  of  the  private  character 
and  nature  of  the  agent,  as  an  Individual— in  the  attainment  of 
wholeness  and  wholesomeness  of  being.  Individuality  is  conscious 
self-hood — is  intentional  identity  of  being,  and  aim,  of  reality  and 
of  purpose — is  intelligent,  responsible  personal  existence,  wilungly 
laboured  for  and  accomplished  by  effort.  Our  personality  is  given 
to  us  at  birth  and  in  station,  our  Individuality  is  acquired  by  us 
by  intent  and  action.  It  is  the  duty  of  duties  that  each  man  should 
become  an  individual — a  fully  developed  personality,  a  conscious 
and  intentional  worker  out  of  definite  designs  in  harmony  with  his 
nature,  condition,  }>owers,  and  opportunities.  Whosoever  has  failed 
in  that,  has  failed  in  effectine;  life's  supreme  end  in  regard  to  him- 
self,  which  is  the  true  individualization  of  each  human  being. 

But  this  individualization  requires  to  be  accomplished  under 
conditions,  and  these  conditions  are  perhaps  peculiar  to  each.  To 
work  the  primal  eerms  of  life  and  mind,  which  we  are  at  birth,  into 
a  concrete  and  distinguishable  whole,  thoroughly  differentiated 
firom  every  other  in  the  peculiar  combinations  of  characteristics 
and  acquisitions  which  make  us  noticeable,  we  make  use  of  all  that 
nature  gives,  civilization  offers,  and  position  confers.  Within  the 
limits  of  Nature's  laws,  and  in  accordance  with  them,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  contain  ourselves  in  our  efforts  after  personal  develop- 
ment ;  within  the  close  environments  of  circumstances  and  oppor- 
tonitieB,  all  our  endeavours  must  be  confined ;  and  in  conformity 
with  the  civilization  into  which  we  are  born,  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  exerting  our  powers  of  vrill  regarding  the  governinir 
purpose  of  our  personal  development  into  a  special  selfhood.  AU 
men  are,  by  the  mere  fact  of  existence,  endowed  with  the  same 
ri^ht,  the  right  of  individual  development,  and  are  charged  with 
this  same  duty,  the  duty  of  perfecting,  as  f ai^  as  possibilities  allow, 
"the  being  that  they  are."  This  is  the  one  equal  right  and  duty 
to  which  all  men  are  bom,  and  this  is  the  "  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  "  which  is  the  birth«right  of  each  human  oeing — and 
thus— 

"  Each  man's  interest  laads  to  all  men*8  law." 
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The  self-soTereignty  of  the  citizen,  the  aoqainitioii,  calture.  and 
exercise  of  self-hood  is  autonomic.  Bat  this  aotonomy,  or  right  of 
being  a  law  unto  oneself,  as  it  inheres  in  each,  must  be  exercised 
by  each  in  such  a  way  that  no  avoidable  infringement  of  the  self- 
hood of  others  may  be  possible.  As  each  has  the  self-same  original 
right  to  be  self-possessed  and  self-developed,  any  overt  act  of  eelf- 
ishness  on  the  part  of  one  must  necessarily  interfere  with  and  effect 
the  self-efficiency  of  another.  Hence,  that  justice  may  be  done  to 
all,  some  limits  must  be  imposed  on  each  self,  and  by  a  matnal 
understanding  this  must  be  arranged  and  provided  for.  This 
mutual  understanding  takes  the  form  of  Law.  It  is  the  safe- 
guard of  civil  life,  and  the  guardian  of  Society  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  the  shield  of  the  personality  of  each,  and  the  surroundinf; 
protection  for  each  in  his  own  select  sphere  of  being  and  well- 
being.  Law  ia,  therefore,  in  its  ultimate,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  in 
any  given  state  of  society,  the  sum  of  the  means  thought  to  be  best 
cafomated  to  secure  the  safety  of  each  and  all  by  a  mutual  under- 
standing of  what  is  allowable  and  what  must  be  avoided.  It 
enweaves  round  the  individual  a  safe  area  of  autonomy,  and  it 
encircles  social  life  with  the  precious  freedom  of  an  activity  within 
fixed  limits  and  known  environments. 

Law  is  the  constraint  of  individual  choice,  for  the  general  benefit  of 
those  who  co-exist  in  civic  life.  But  law  does  not  restrain  all  human 
choice,  or  constrain  all  the  outward  acts  of  roan.  It  only  interferes 
with  the  active  working  out  of  such  choices  in  man  as,  if  allowed  to 
have  free  course,  would  conflict  with  the  choice  and  action  of  ano- 
ther, and  by  this  collision  of  wishes  and  interests  would  tend  to 
destroy  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  state  of  life  called  sociaU 
and  so  uncivilizc  civilization — as  crime  tends  to  do,  and  war  does 
— in  as  far  as  it  is  the  resolution  of  social  life  into  the  anti-aocial 
form  in  which  each  seeks  the  adirantage  he  may  most  easily  attain, 
whatever  is  the  cost  to  others  of  that  which  he  grasps  and  holds. 
Each  man  has  nn  interest  in  each.  Each  is  a  composite  element  in 
an  organic  whole,  and  each  must  therefore  so  interact  wiih  oihera 
that  all  may  go  well.  Hence  law  controls  conduct,  but  cannot 
directly  control  character,  and  affects  the  outward  life  much  more 
sternly  than  it  can  touch  the  inward  nature  of  humanity.  To  be 
exposed  to  tho  unhindered  and  uncontrolled  choice,  desire,  or 
caprice  of  another,  is  to  be  servile  and  without  law ;  this  servitude 
would  always  be  the  lot  of  the  weaker ;  but  as  he  who  is  the  weaker  is 
never  really  known  till  after  trial,  the  disquiet  of  uncertainty  would 
be  ever  felt,  and  life  would  be  overweighted  with  care. 

Legislation  is  disciplinary,  intended  to  lead  to  the  doing  of  what 
is  thought  to  be  right ;  ana  the  observance  of  law  is  made  obliga- 
tory by  attaching  to  civic  enactments  punitive  clauses  to  be  enforced 
against  those  who  fail  to  obey  the  registered  will  of  the  community. 
Coercion  by  penalties  according  to  law  is  the  means  employed  by 
the  executive  of  the  State  to  induce  or  compel  the  citizen  to  refrain 
from  acting  in  opposition  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  his  fellows. 
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Citizenship  is  exercised  under  this  legislatiye  and  judiciary  restraint 
— a  restraint,  howerer,  which  reacts  on  the  State  by  limiting  its 
constraint  of  individual  activity  as  well  as  limiting  the  freedom  of 
the  citizen.  Law  is  therefore  the  protector  of  citizenship  in  its 
Tights  and  claims,  as  well  as  the  preventer  or  avenger  of  any 
attempted  aggression,  actual  wrong,  or  projected  violation  of  ike 
duties  and  obligations  incumbent  on  citizens.  Law  cannot  reach 
motive,  so  as  to  control  men ;  it  can  only  act  upon  and  prevent 
active  manifestations  of  evil  desires,  overt  transgressions.  It  can- 
not inculcate  or  enfore  righteousness  of  thought  or  equity  of 
motive ;  it  can  only  repress  undue  neglectfulness  in  aot,  and  enforce 
outward  observance  of  formalities,  indirectly,  by  repressing  evil, 
and  by  imposing  restraints  of  acts  of  insubordination  to  morality, 
it  may  influence  the  mind  in  its  emotional  activities,  but  directly 
and  of  itself  it  is  powerless  for  aught  else  than  punitive  discipline. 
The  entire  individuality  of  a  man  is  the  pledge  which  he  gives  to 
society  that  he  will  perform  all  legally  determined  duties,  and  ab- 
stain from  the  eommission  of  any  legally  prohibited  act,  any  overt 
motion  or  emotion,  which  will  inteifere  with  or  injure  any  one  or 
any  number  of  his  fellow  citizens.  All  are  pledged  in  the  same 
manner,  and  give  similar  guarantees,  and  it  is  on  this  ground  that 
society  inflicts  punishment  in  proportion  to  the  oflences  committed 
against  it,  or  against  any  of  its  members — for  in  a  commonweal  an 
injury  to  one  is  a  harm  to  all — by  fine,  or  mulct  in  regard  to  pro- 
perty, by  imprisonment  or  deprivation  of  personal  liberty,  by 
transportation  or  forcible  expulsion  for  a  time,  or  for  life,  from  the 
commonwealth  injured,  by  outlawry  or  deciiizenization,  by  corporal 
suffering,  from  simple  flogging  to  capital  execution,  for  grevions 
offences ;  while  for  more  venial  transgressions  of  the  civie  pact  it 
asserts  its  right  to  apply  the  ostracism  of  public  opinion,  and  to 
•deny  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  social  existence  to  those  who  show 
themselves  to  be  heedless  of  the  safeguards  of  civilization  as  laid 
down  in  the  social  customs,  public  etiquette,  and  civic  legislation 
of  the  community.  These  penal  inflictions  on  the  individual  con- 
stitute the  external  guarantees  of  civil  life  and  social  well-being. 

But  inasmuch  as  tne  individual  pledges  himself  in  his  entirety  as 
his  security  that  he  will  fulfil  the  just  requirements  of  the  State, 
the  State  in  its  turn  pledges  its  whole  functions  and  possessions  to 
the  upholding  of  personal  rights,  and  the  promotion  of  individual 
happiness.  It  is  the  shield  of  rights  ana  claims,  of  persons  and 
property,  of  commerce  and  contracts.  All  its  powers  it  promises 
and  undertakes  to  employ  in  the  prevention  of  social  iniquities,  in 
the  arrai^ment  of  accused  persons,  and  the  punishment  of  con- 
victed criminals,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  sovereignty  of  law,  and 
in  the  perfecting  of  that  organization  of  forces  by  which  the  choices, 
interests,  right  and  claims  of  the  citizen  may  be  most  efiectively 
and  perfectly  carried  out  or  secured.  In  so  far  as  a  State  fails  in 
circumscribing  the  overt  acts  of  men  within  the  decided  and  ex- 
pressed wish  of  the  citizens,  as  set  forth  in  law  publicly  and  pro- 
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perly  determined  on,  it  justifies  conspiracy  and  iasubordinatioii, 
declares  itself  impotent,  and  ceases  to  have  a  fair  claim  to  ibe 
Mfilment  of  civic  duty  and  the  financial  support  imnlied  tlierein. 
This  is  the  ground  of  asking  that  representation  snould  be  co- 
extensive with  taxation,  though  the  claim  is  equally  strong  tiiAt 
where  life  is  pledged  for  the  fulfilment  of  social  duty,  social  repre- 
sentation shoidd  he  extended  as  its  safeguard. 

Civilization  is  the  result  of  the  social  co-operation  of  men,  and 
the  sum^total  of  human  improvement  attained  by  the  combined 
intelligence  and  efforts  of  men  endeavouring  by  imited  exertions  to 
effect  fixed  purposes  previously  agreed  on.    Citisensbip  is  therefore 
a  condition  X>f  civilization.    Citizenship  is  social  aggregation,  and 
implies  duties  to  be  done  for  the  commonweal,  and  rights  to  be 
secured  by  the  performance  of  these  dutiesi  and  this,  too*  in  a 
defined  way  by  mutual  recognition  of  the  freedom  of  each,  on  the 
understanding  that  personal  life  shall  be  guaranteed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible against  iniury,  that  family  life  shall  be  promoted  and  en- 
couraged, that  all  the  civic  arrangements  for  the  preservation  and 
encouragement  of  these  shall  be  for  the  common  advantage  of  all, 
and  that  all  that  is  sacrificed  of  private  good  shall  be  repaid  by  the 
enjoyment  of  peace  and  security  made  possible  by  the  institution 
of  means  for  tne  public  good  or  general  benefit  of  all.    This  estab- 
lished'community  of  interests  is   civilization,  and  citizenship  is 
partnership  in  civic  life.    Ever  as  public  morality  rises,  and  ethics 
becomes  more  thoroughly  incorporated  with  society,  civilization  is 
enhanced,  and  the  citizenship  of  the  age  requires  a  lugher  develop- 
ment  and  more  extended  Scope.    Personal  liberty  is  perfected  as 
social  ethics  attains  to  truthful  development. 

Civilization,  as  organized  combination  and  co*operation,  exists  and 
professes  to  work  for  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen,  by  the  exercise  of  common  counsels,  and  the  exertion 
of  common  powers.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  *'  Essay  on  Liberty," 
has  laid  down  an  inadequate  law  regarding  the  purpose  and  power 
of  civilizing  effort  when  he  afSrms  "  that  the  sole  end  for  which 
mankind  are  warranted,  individually  or  collectively,  in  interfering 
with  the  liberty  of  action  of  any  of  their  number,  is  self-protectioa 
— ^that  the  only  purpose  for  which  power  can  be  rightfully  exercised 
over  any  member  of  a  civilized  community,  against  his  will,  is  to 
prevent  harm  to  others."  This  may  be  easily  seen  on  reflecting 
that  man  neither  becomes  nor  continues  a  member  of  society  "  to 
|>revent  harm  to  others,"  but  to  prevent  harm  to  himself  by  lessen- 
ing the  likelihood  of  harm  being  done  to  him  by  others,  and  thst 
the  protection  of  self  is  the  main  use  to  which  man  applies  existing 
laws  and  prevalent  customs,  so  far  as  he  actively  and  consci- 
ously employs  them  at  all.  It  is  for  the  amount  of  protection  it 
affords  to  us,  as  well  as  to  others,  that  we  advocate  and  support 
law,  and  that  we  appeal  to  '*  the  powers  that  be."  Did  self-pro- 
tection not  enter  into  the  calculations  of  men,  the  wild  savagery  of 
individualism  would  be  preferred  by  him  to  civicism. 
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On  the  belief,  tliat  that,  which  best  prohibits  and  prevents  the 
commission  of  inj^ary  by  any  on  any,  shall  beat  tend  to  the  protec* 
tion  of  all,  Civilization  is  founded,  and  hence  it  implies  the  self- 
protection  of  the  individoal  as  well  as  self-protection /rom  the  indi- 
ridual;  the  promotion,  that  is,  of  the  individual  welfare  by  the 
State,  as  well  as  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  State  by  the 
individual.  Citizenship  is  reciprocal  respect  of  individualities  on 
terms  mutually  agreed  to,  and,  therefore,  implies  the  best  possible 
development  of  the  individual  as  its  prime  aim.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  very  purpose  of  society  is  the  best  possible 
development  of  the  individual ;  and  that  the  only  restrictions  which 
society  ought  to  put  upon  the  development  of  any  individuality,  are 
those  which  shall  at  least  tend  to  prevent  it,  in  its  development, 
from  interfering  to  the  detriment  and  deterioration  of  any  other 
individuality.  Citizenship  involves  co-accountability  at  least  thus 
far :  that  no  citizen  shall  so  act  in  any  overt  manner,  in  any  relation 
of  life,  as  to  afifect  intentionally  the  personal  development  of  ano- 
ther injuriously ;  and  the  duty  of  the  State,  in  this  regard,  is  to 
see  that  the  law  legitimates  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  inter- 
ference with  individual  life  compatible  with  the  maintenance,  in  full 
effectiveness,  of  the  forms  and  advantages  of  civil  existence. 

At  the  very  foundation  of  citizenship  there  lie  the  words.  Duty 
and  Kight — two  grand  fundamental  correlates,  out  of  which  law 
emerges.  Law  organizes  duty  and  right  into  an  engine  of  autho- 
rity, at  the  same  time  that  it  compacts  the  interests  of  men  into  a 
trustworthy  protection  and  defence  against  undue  interference  from 
fellow  subjects  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  authority  on  the  other. 
Law  is  ethics  embodied  in  enactment,  and  combined  into  a  social 
force.  Ethical  imperatives  appeal  to  the  individual  conscience,  but 
legal  imperatives  exert  their  power  upon  the  manifestations  of  life. 
They  are  the  ethical  imperatives  of  the  civic  commonweal  consoli- 
dated into  a  code  of  duty,  to  which  mutual  obedience  is  demanded 
as  the  ground  and  condition  of  receiving  the  benefit  and  protection 
of  civilization.  Hence,  neglect  of  duty  is  punished  bjr  withdrawal 
of  right,  and  performance  of  duty  is  rewarded  vrith  civic  protection 
and  social  respect  or  honour.  Citizenship  secures  rights  and  en- 
forces duties,  and  civilization  consists  in  the  equivuence  of  the 
value  of  the  obligations  incurred  with  the  rights  guaranteed— that 
state  of  citizenship  being  the  noblest  in  which  the  fewest  duties  are 
imposed  in  return  for  the  largest  amount  of  guaranteed  rights  en- 
joyed, and  the  higher  civilization  yields  the  greater  liberty. 

The  State  is  embodied  order,  and  order  implies  obedience  as  the 
^ound  of  permanence  and  the  safeguard  of  progress.  The  citizen 
18  the  force-ceptre  of  effort,  the  source  of  progress,  and  the  pro- 
moter of  permHnence  and  order  through  obedience.  The  State 
is  impersonal ;  and  though  not  an  abstraction  in  reality,  but  a  true 
and  effective  unity,  it  requires  to  be  regarded  by  us  as  a  vital 
congeries  of  constantly  operatine  forces,  of  which  the  individual 
items  are  only  constituents  working  out  the  will  of  the  general 
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community  without  personal  predilection,  favour,  or  interest— in- 
struments of  a  policy  determined  for  them,  and  administrators  of 
schemes  propounded  to  them.  The  State  is  the  whole  body  of 
the  citizens,  and  the  Government  consists  of  those  persons  irfao 
have  been  selected  to  superintend  and  execute  the  behests  of  the 
State.  The  State  gives  the  polity,  the  Government  effects  it  bj  a 
determined  policy — the  polity  is  static,  the  policy  is  or  may  be 
variable;  and  hence  the  State  endures  though  Governments 
change.  The  order  of  things  does  necessarily  depend  on  the  men 
who  manage  that  order.  But  the  progress  of  things  express! j 
depends  on  those  who  possess  originating  functions,  that  is,  on  the 
citizens — the  dynamic  forces  of  the  State,  those  who  famish  iti 
motive  powers. 

Order  is  not  a  good  in  itself.  Order  may  be  stagnation.  It 
may  maim  and  make  halt  the  choicest  powers  of  life,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is  the  case  in  China  and  many  parts 
of  India.  It  is  this  sense  of  the  impotency  produced  by  the 
stereotyping  of  life,  the  fixing  of  its  phases,  and  the  moulding 
formalism  of  despotism  that  stirs  the  hate  of  the  thoughtful  ana 
enthusiastic,  and  causes  them  to  hold — 

**  It  better  men  should  perish  one  by  one, 
Than  that  earth  should  stand  and  gozc  like  Joshua's  moon  at  Ajalon.** 

.This  clogging  standstill,  and  this  meire  maintenance  of  a  fixed 
.jstate,  this  resistance  to  the  dynamic  element  in  human  nature,  and 
this  holding  fast  to  the  known  and  experienced  excites  the  spirit 
.  of  the  enterprising,  and  utters  itself  in  some  such  cry  as- 
Forward,  forward  let  us  range : 

Let  the  great  world  spin  for  erer  down  the  ringing  groovee  of  change! 

Through  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the  joauger  day» 

Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay ! 

But  if  order  is  not  a  good  in  itself  neither  is  change.  Alteratioa 
for  mere  alteration's  sake  is  but  a  sorry  mode  of  exercising  the 
ingenuity  of  man  or  gratifying  his  constantly  varying  d^ires. 
We  must  recognize  in  change  far  higher  fimctions  than  simple 
variousness  ;  we  must  have  change  incorporated  with  progr^« 
.and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  order  until  the  forthgoiog 
energies  of  the  soul  of  the  age  can  show  a  purpose  efficacious 
enough  to  move  humanity  from  the  mill- vi  heel  rounds  of  custoiPf 
and  the  static  forms  of  life  and  living  into  the  forward- stretching 
pathways  of  progress,  and  into  the  dynamic  exertions  of  improve- 
jneat.  It  is  by  the  union  in  the  citizen  of  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  static  or  conservative  force  of  order,  and  a  proper  degree  of 
yielding  to  the  operation  of  the  dynamic  principles  of  progiV' 
J;hat  a  commonwealth  becomes  glorious,  and  is  indeed — 

*'  A  land  of  Mttled  gOTernment, 
A  land  of  old  and  just  renown, 
Where  Freedom  broadeju  slowly  down 
from  precedent  to  precedent." 
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The  acquired  troths  of  nataral  and  political  science  form  the 
guarantees  of  moral  order,  and  are  the  conservators  of  thrones  and 
politics  ;  but  the  inyestigatiye  faculties  of  man,  and  the  reseaiy^hful 
spirit  of  our  race  impel  continually  to  strive  after  farther  reaches 
oi  discoveij,  which,  when  attained,  diffuse  themselves  among  men, 
leaven  sociid  life,  invigorates  aspiration,  excite  the  hope  of  man, 
and  cause  him  to  contemn  the  order  of  the  past  and  aim  at  the 
development  of  the  future. 

Orderly  progress,  as  an  outgrowth  of  citizenship,  is  possible  onlj 
when  the  citizen,  having  full  opportunity  of  giving  effect  to  his 
views  and  opinions  concerning  tne  right  orderin^^  of  things,  pos- 
sesses also  an  ideal  of  a  superior  condition  of  social  life  than  that 
which  exists  and  is  found  in  his  own  day  and  country ;  is  inspired 
with  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  attaining  to  that  higher  state  of 
things,  and  animated  by  the  hope  of  bringing  it  about,  and  is 
capable,  either  through  sympathy  or  intelligence,  of  making  choice 
of  the  best,  readiest,  and  most  appropriate  means  of  accomplishing 
the  transition  from  that  which  is  to  that  which  he  desires  should 
be.  This  implies,  on  the  part  of  the  citizen,  intelligence,  asni- 
ration,  and  honesty  of  purpose — intelligence  to  perceive  tne 
defects  of  existing  civilization,  and  to  know  the  remedy  likely  to 
succeed  as  an  improvement — aspiration  such  as  to  make  him  feel 
discontentment  with  things  as  they  are,  in  so  far  as  they  seem 
to  him  to  be  capable  of  alteration  for  the  better — and  purpose, 
or  the  moral  design  of  seeking,  by  such  changes  as  appear  to 
be  safe  and  suitable,  to  promote  the  advancement  of  society  and 
the  progress  of  humanity.  Hence  the  advantage  i;i  all  social 
oommunities  of  free  discussion,  not  only  of  things  as  they  are, 
but  of  things  as  they  might  be,  that  the  present  conditions  of 
life  ma;^  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  the  probable  results  of 
innovations  may  be  as  thoroughly  as  possible  examined  and  tested 
by  eager  thought. 

Progress  is  not  inimical  to  order.  Order  is  the  critic  of  sug- 
gested progress,  and  progress  is  the  critic  of  statutory  order. 
■i:k>cial  life  co-ordinates  at  once  the  static  order  of  the  past  with 
the  dynamic  progress  of  the  future  in  the  transitions  of  the 
present,  for  the  present  always  holds  on  and  affiliates  itself  to  the 
past,  while  it  grasps  forward  to  and  impregnates  the  future.  Love 
of  the  old  and  hopefulness  of  the  new  grow  together  into  a  complex 
love — the  love  of  progress,  and  this  becomes  efficacious  for  human 
perfection.  Hence  it  is  that  the  far-seeing  spirit  is  ever  animated 
with  hope  of  better  things  to  come,  and  knows  that — 

"  Bealma  that  wait  in  boary  State 

Shall  move  to  iaauea  aweet  and  atrange, 
Love  melta  the  iron  rim  of  fate, 
Around  the  weeping  world  of  change." 

The  good  citizen  sees  and  foresees — sees  the  benefits  of  long- 
matured  order,  foresees  the  advantages  of  well-considered  pro- 
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gress  ;  labours  with  thorough  dependence  on  the  one,  and  laboun 
with  thorough  independence  for  the  other.  Citisenship  is  datifbl- 
ness,  and  gives  obedience  to  what  is,  and  help  to  what  is  to  he. 
Citizenship  is  rightfulness,  and  not  only  claims  all  that  right 
makes  his,  but  yields  all  that  right  imparts  and  secnreB  to  otb^n. 
Citizenship  is  lawful  liberty,  is  personal  being  developed  to  the 
utmost  reach  of  faculty  and  opportunity  in  con£ratemity  and 
brotherhood  of  feeling,  sympathy  and  activity. 

Oar  great  constitutional  historian,  Henry  Hallaniy    has  very 

properly  stated,  that  "  Sceptres  were  committed,  and  govenunenti 

were  instituted  for  public  protection  and  public  happiness,  noft 

certainly  for  the  benefit  of  rulers  or  for  the  security  of  particular 

dynasties."    The  people  are  not  made  to  obey  priacee»  or  to 

submit  to  the  mere  behests  of  statesmen,  but  statesmen  exist  for 

behoof  of  the  citizens,  and  princes  are  appointed  to   rule  for  the 

good  of  those  committed  to  their  care.    The  prince  is  the  chief 

of  the  State,  and  the  Ministry  are  his  advisers  and  the  people's 

servants.    They  hold  their  office  on  condition  of  causing,  as  &r 

as  in  them  lies,  all  the  elements  of  civilization  to  work  tojgether 

for  the  general  good  of  the  citizenship  over  whom  they  are  set,  and 

to   bring  the   greatest  possible  advantage  to   the  State   at  the 

least  possible  expenditure  of  the  comfort  of  the  people,  or  iJbe 

means  by  which  the  comfort  of  the  people  is  affected.    The 

growth,  progress,  development  and  enjoyment  of  peraonaliiy  ^ 

the  highest  and  noblest  good  of  humanity,  and  hence  statecraft 

ought  to  reduce  all  active  interference  therewith  to  a  minimuio« 

and  restrict  every  exercise  of  power  as  far  as  possible  to  the  mere 

accomplishment  of  the  aim  of  civilization — the  augmentation  of 

the  happiness  of  man  in  security  and  community,  the  managemAi^ 

of  the  changes  in  the  conditions  and  arrangements  of  pamaD 

life,    so   far  as  they  are   the  result  of  effort  and  intelligence, 

80  that  they  may  on  the  whole  tend  to  promote  the  greatest 

possible  happiness  of  the  greatest  possible  numbers,"  «nd  heoee  to 

make,  or  endeavour  to  make,  all  the  necessary  requirements  of 

government  permissive  of,  compatible  with,  or  productive  of  s 

larger  and  larger  amount  of  individual  freedom  ana  energy. 

In  the  highest  forms  of  citizenship  there  seem  to  us  to  he 
implied  a  ne^  for  a  sense  of  civil  security,  that  is,  a  fair  chanes 
of  exemption  from  privation,  pain,  or  constraint,  of  gaining  or 
retaining  tranquillity,  ease,  peace,  and  comfort,  or  those  posass- 
sions,  &c.,  bv  which  human  comfort  is  procured,  promoted,  tar 
enhanced.  This  sense  of  security  must  cover  the  present  and  tM 
future,  and  ought  to  be  founded  on  and  derived  from  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past.  Memory,  reflection,  and  foresight,  ovght  mU 
to  be  satisfied  that  a  moral  certainty  of  freedom  from  pain,  dangefi 
extraneous  force,  the  ambitious  or  malicious  intentions  of  othtf^ 
has  been  provided  for  by  the  customs,  laws,  and  government  uadfit 
which  a  man  lives ;  and  that  a  trustworthy  prospect  exists,  t^ 
may  be  expected  to  be  enjoyed,  of  being  treated,  if  not  iw^ 
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kindness  and  courtesy,  at  least  with  justice  and  rectitude,  so 
much  so  as  to  be  in  no  fear  of  personal  injury,  deception,  oppres- 
sion, or  hurtful  misrepresentation.  He  requires  also  to  have  some 
reason  for  believing  that  the  subjection  he  yields,  the  tribute  he 
pays,  and  the  service  he  performs  shall  be  all  employed  for  the 
proper  ends  of  the  State,  and  not  against  himself  and  the  civiliza- 
tion he  desires  to  share. 

The  citizen  requires  liberty  for  self-deyelopment,  for  the  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  his  instincts,  appetites,  afi'ections,  faculties, 
powers,  possessions — ^his  passive  and  energetic  nature,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  them,  in  legitimate  subordination  to  the  enjoyment 
and  exercise  of  a  similar  hberty  in  others.  He  has  a  just  ri^ht  to 
expect  that  no  restraint  or  constraint  may  be  put  u|>on  hmi  or 
used  towards  him  except  such  as  is  indispensable  to  his  own  well 
being,  and  the  thorough  and  full  development  of  the  nature  and 
self-hood  of  his  fellow  citizens.  His  acts  must  be  such  that  he 
can  feel  that  they  are  his  own^— the  issues  of  his  individual  being, 
in  conformity  witn  the  voluntary  desires  which  are,  in  him,  the 
springs  of  action.  To  ask  more  is  to  crave  licence,  to  be  content 
with  less  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  be  willingly  a  slave,  to  be  unduly 
subordinated  in  his  personal  being  to  requirements  which  hamper 
his  full  and  perfect  development  and  conscious  self-hood. 

That  society  may  exist  as  a  civic  whole  or  a  community,  there 
must  be  a  mutual  understanding  among  its  members  of  what  is 
optional,  permissible,  and  within  the  scope  of  individual  duty,  and 
wnat  is  imperative,  legally  required,  and  absolutely  necessary  to 
be  done.  Without  this,  social  life  is  impossible,  and  civilization 
is  only  a  splendid  tyranny,  a  specious  despotism,  and  a  fatal 
sham. 

Mutual  aid,  mutual  reliance,  associated  effort,  the  right  to  tnut 
in  and  reckon  upon  others  are  the  great  charms  and  blessings  of 
civilization.  These  advantages,  privileges,  and  benefits  become 
possible  only  on  condition  that  tnere  is  a  mutual  understanding 
concerning  the  reciprocations  implied  in  civil  life.  No  confidence, 
dependence,  or  co-operation  could  be  efiectively  shown,  felt,  or 
acted  upon,  unless  a  mutuality  of  interests,  rights,  and  duties 
were  guaranteed  by  a  common  understanding.  That  supplies. ft 
centripetal  force  and  gives  cohesion  to  social  life,  that  indues 
civility  with  trustw^orthiness,  and  imparts  to  society  the  structural 
cement;  which  holds  it  together.  This  common  understanding, 
whose  effects  so  beneficially  permeate  civic  communities,  developes 
into,  and  manifests  itself  as  Law — which  thus  becomes  at  onee 
the  safeguard  of  individuality  and  the  prime  structural  support 
and  stay  of  civilization— the  protector  alike  of  the  social  wnole 
and  the  personal  unit,  because  it  is  the  embodied  commands  of 
Society,  to  which  it  is  bound,  as  well  as  the  interpreter  of  the 
obedience  which  is  required  of  the  individual  in  order  that  he 
may  participate  in  the  civilization  of  which  it  is  both  the  out- 
growth ana  bulwark.    Law  is  a  statement  of  all  the  enforceable 
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duties  incumbent  on  all  those  who  form  part  of  the  civil  com- 
munity among  whom  it  is  promulgated. 

Civilization  is  carried  on  by  the  mutual  or  joint  powers  exercised 
through  subordinate  authorities,  in  such  a  way  that  while  they  all 
operate  in  their  proper  and  normal  form,  each  performs  its  obliga- 
tions to  the  other,  and  exercises  its  rights  with  regard  to  each 
other,  without  encroaching  upon  each  other,  or  usurping  any  of 
the  rights,  privileges,  or  possessions  of  others.  On  account  of 
this  necessity  of  working  for  common  ends  by  different  agenciea, 
the  State  requires  to  make  explicit  declaration  of  its  will  in 
regard  to  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizens,  and  of  the  form, 
conditions,  manner,  time,  and  circumstance  regarding  their  fulfil- 
ment; to  make  provision  for  the  enforcement  on  the  citizen  of 
these  duties  and  obligations,  and  to  provide  full  opportunity  for 
their  due  and  specific  performance,  ^ut  the  citizen,  again,  haa 
claims  upon  the  State  for  respect  of  his  individuality,  for  the 
carrying  out  of  all  civic  aims  as  desired  and  determined  on,  and 
for  the  holding  of  a  just  balance  between  man  and  man,  class  and 
class,  interest  and  interest,  &c.  In  order  to  secure  this»  Law  is 
arranged  for  as  the  umpire  and  arbiter,  in  the  ultimate,  of  the 
relative  duties  of  each  citizen  with  each,  and  of  each  with  the 
State.  The  citizen  may  not  only  be  cited  to  obedience  and  sub- 
mission, but  may  also  cite  for  fulfilment  of  contract  and  main- 
tenance of  right. 

Out  of  a  pure  love  of  the  right  all  law  should  emerge,  and 
obedience  should  be  rendered  to  it  out  of  that  same  love  of  the  right ; 
but  the  love  of  the  right  is  not  in  all  cases  and  in  all  minds  sufficiently 
powerful  to  induce  true  submission  to  its  requirements,  or  the  due 
observance  of  its  decisions,  and  hence  society  sometimes  requires 
to  seek  an  obedience  which  is  not  prompted  by  a  sense  of  right, 
but  is  stimulated  by  a  sense  of  might.  Society  sometimes  requires 
to  enforce  morality,  and  is  not  always  able  to  accomplish  that  end 
through  means  directly  appealing  to  the  moral  faculties  or  senti- 
ments, and  thus  is  under  the  necessity  of  introducing  a  lower 
measure  of  control  over  human  desires  and  acts  than  a  pure 
morality  demands.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  enforceable  duties, 
that  is,  those  duties  to  which,  bv  the  infliction  of  penalties, 
citizens  can  be  impelled  or  compelled.  Law  can  regulate  overt 
acts,  but  cannot  directly  control  or  overrule  emotions.  It  cannot 
compel  to  inward  charity,  though  it  may  enforce  outward  bene- 
Tolences— rates  in  aid  of  the  poor.  And  in  like  manner  it  is 
unable  to  control,  by  its  direct  action,  the  workings  of  affections 
and  emotions,  reasonings,  and  the  exertions  of  the  will.  It  takes 
the  citizen  as  bound  to  be  submissive  in  heart,  but  it  is  only  able 
to  compel  and  enforce  submission  in  overt  act. 

That  the  understanding  come  to  in  regard  to  law  may  be  of  such 
a  sort  as  to  meet  the  common  sentiments  of  the  members  of  a 
community,  it  must,  as  we  hare  said,  be  mutual,  be  arrived  at 
after  the  interchange  of  opinion  the  discussion  of  principles,  the 
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oonsideration  of  plans,  and  the  testinfi;  of  the  preraleney  of  ideas 
among  those  who  are  interested  in  the  legislation  of  the  common- 
wealth. In  small  communities  this  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
citation  of  each  citizen  according  to  a  fixed  form,  and  learning 
from  them  directly  the  mutual  understanding  to  which  they  wish 
to  give  legal  permanence  and  efficacy.  In  larger  communities, 
where  subdivision  of  the  people  has  taken  place,  and  where  the 
population  is  yast,  no  such  scheme  of  collecting  the  individual 
TOtes  of  the  citizens  is  practicable,  and  hence  some  method  of 
representing  the  general  thought  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity upon  political  matters  requires  to  be  adopted  and  employed. 
This  again  necessitates  considerations,  which  we  hope  to  epitomize 
and  explain  in  a  subsequent  paper  on  **  The  Philosophy  of  Bepre- 
sentation,"  but  which  we  must,  perforce,  at  present,  suppose  so  to 
operate  as  to  provide  a  permanent  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
a  suitable  number  of  properly  equipped  agents,  imperial,  minis- 
terial, administrative,  consultative,  judicial,  executive,  and  pro- 
tective, and  a  fair  and  moderate  code  of  regulations  for  civic  life. 
When  the  several  imperatives  to  which  the  community  in  proper 
form  has  set  the  seal  of  its  approval  have  been  determined  on, 
recorded,  and  made  publicly  known,  they  become  the  referable 
and  enforceable  rules  of  social  existence,  and  the  citizen  is 
justified  or  condemned  in  proportion  as  he  conforms  to  or  dis- 
regards these  decisions  of  the  body  corporate. 

To  this  positive  authority  the  citizen  owes  submission  in  so  far 
as  it  holds  its  place  as  Civil  Law,  and  claims  only  such  service  and 
obedience  as  leaves  the  individualism  of  the  individual  free  scope 
for  development,  and  infringes  on,  or  asks  the  resignation  of 
personal  freedom  in  any  matter  onlv  so  far  as  is  absolutely 
requisite  to  secure  equal  freedom  of  development  to  all  the 
other  members  of  the  community — not  as  the  conservators  or 
distributors  of  equal  personal  possessions  or  privileges,  but  of 
equal  rights  and  opportunities.  This  subjection  does  not  detract 
from  the  right  of  the  individual  to  agitate  moral,  social,  and 
political  questions,  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  community  here- 
after to  bring  its  demands  on  the  obedience  and  conformity  of 
men  into  greater  harmony  with  the  best  ethics,  discoverable  or 
revealed,  to  which  the  mind  can  attain,  and  may  tend  to  inau- 
gurate improvement,  progress,  and  political  reform. 

The  moral  supremacy  of  the  conscience  is  the  only  sure  basis 
of  individual  happiness,  and  hence,  if  the  general  community 
command  or  demand  submission  to  rules  against  which  the  con- 
science of  the  individual  rebels,  he  is  bound  to  employ  all  possible 
means  open  to  him  to  secure  permission  to  avoid  conformity ;  but  if 
the  general  decision  of  the  social  order  be  imperatively  and  irre- 
sistibly opposed  to  such  a  permission,  the  individual  must  submit 
to  the  doom  of  the  citizens,  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  his  own 
being  though  it  cost  the  endurance  of  sufierings  certainly  morally 
unjust  according  to  his  light,  when  that  is  a  Tight  which  has  not 
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pisreed  the  general  gloom  of  the  community.  Though  in  the 
higlieBt  developmontB  of  social  life  tme  and  genuine  freedom  of 
opmioa  and  obserranoe,  when  shown  and  known  to  be  thoroughly 
oonscientiouB,  may  be  expected  to  have  place  among  citisens,  if 
they  are  not  orertly  used  for  the  violent  and  undesired  BubverBioii 
of  tne  Social  State.  Ab  a  general  rule,  therefore,  the  citizen  may- 
be regarded  aB  bound  to  obedience  to  the  law — and  that  all  the 
more  implicitly  if  proTision  is  made,  as  there  should  be,  for 
impartial  debate,  honest  criticism,  and  conscientious  agitation  for 
change,  improreinent,  and  progress. 

Obedience  does  not  exhaust  the  duties  of  a  citizen*  Laws 
require  to  be  administered,  and  purposes  are  in  need  of  being 
carried  out,  and  these  demand  from  the  citizens  either  personal 
service  in  their  administration  and  effectuation,  or  the  supply  of 
the  means «  by  which  those  who  labour  and  control  may  be 
rewarded  for  their  intelligent  superrision,  or  their  effective 
accomplishment  of  what  has  been  confided  to  them  by  and  for 
behoof  of  the  community.  Service  and  tribute  become  the  legi- 
timate demands  of  the  State  for  the  promotion  and  carrying  out  of 
the  purposes  of  the  community  as  determined  by  the  citizens 
either  directly  or  through  their  representatives.  ISo  government 
can  efficiently  maintain  its  place  among  others,  or  lionouraUy 
fulfil  its  duty  to  its  constitaents  unless  it  can  command,  whea 
required,  the  best  services  of  the  best  men,  as  well  as  demand  the. 
supply  of  all  needful  requisites  to  enable  it  properly  to  execute  the 
commissions  entrusted  to  it.  Citizens  ought  to  hold  themselves 
nrepared  for  official  positions  if  they  are  found  best  fitted  for 
lomlling  the  duties  or  them,  unless  higher  calls  from  individual 
oonsciehce  interfere,  and  then  they  owe  responsible  considerations 
to  society.  In  like  manner,  each  citizen  is  in  honour  bound  to 
pay  justly,  fairly,  and  willingly  all  such  taxation  as  may  be  duly 
required  lor  the  efficient  manaffement  of  the  national  concerns. 

It  can  scarcely  be  expected  oy  anyone  who  knows  how  great  is 
the  dislike  to  pure  speculation  and  theoretical  philosphy  whieh 
predominates  in  the  English  mind,  and  how  averse  we  are  in  thiB 
country  to  act  upon  any  truly  logical  method  in  legal,  political, 
and  sociid  matters^  that  our  theory  of  citizenship  wiU  harmonize 
with  ike  practices  prevalent  in  our  own  community.  It  is  well 
known  that,  in  our  love  for  the  practical,  we  have  allowed  such  an 
agglomeration  and  accretion  of  makeshifts  and  expedients  to 
accumulate,  that  law,  politics,  and  civic  customs  form  *'  a  mon- 
strous] chaos "  of  concreted  institutions,  of  which  no  reasonable 
account  can  be  given,  and  of  which  no  philoBOi>hical  explanation 
is  possible.  Civilization  with  us  is  not  organically  articulated, 
and  logical,  but  experimentally  devised  and  chronologieal,  the 
result  of  what  we  call  "  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  but  might 
more  properly  be  regarded  as  '*  the  progress  and  power  of  events." 
The  set  of  artificial  arrangements  which  we  have  woven  together 
into  a  civilization,  and  call  a  constitution,  has  little  oonsist^oy  oi 
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thoTiglit  or  plan  in  it,  all  its  consistency  is  derived  from  ite  actuality. 
It  cannot  endure  analysis  op  legitimate  itself  to  tho  reason,  becauae 
it  is  a  complex  of  compromises  between  the  readily  appbcable 
and  the  theoretically  right.  But  it  seems  to  be  advisable  in  these 
days  of  reform  to  keep  before  our  eyes  the  true  conditions  of 
order  and  progress,  and  to  aim  at  the  incorporation  of  these  mto 
all  movements  affecting  civil  life  and  human  happiness.  The  more 
clearly  we  keep  before  us  the  nature,  intent,  and  conditions  of 
civilization,  the  more  likely  are  we  to  conform  our  refonns  to  the 
truth  of  things  and  the  nature  of  man. 

We  lay  no  claim  to  a  practical  acquaintance  with  pohtics,  and 
we  have  no  specific  interest  in  the  practical  politics  of  the  hour. 
We  believe  &at  honestly  exercised  opinion  cannot  but  result  m 
an  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  that  all  political  action  and 
agitation  having  truth  as  a  main  element  in  them  must  work 
cSvantageously    for    civilization.     We   simplv  profess    here    to 
consider  the  questions  in  politics  which  rise  before  us  as  philo- 
sophical ones,  the  investigation  of  which  have  an  interest  for 
thought  independently  of  their  ultimate  practicability.    At  the  same 
time,  because  we  believe  that  the  discovered  truth  of  things  must 
in  the  long  run  rule  over  and  determine  practical  life,  we  have  a 
hope  that  the  cogitations  of  our  speculative  hours  may  aid  in  the 
furtherance  of  that  good  time  coming  when  righteousness  and 
equity  shall  prevail  among  individuals,  classes,  and  communities ; 
and  when  citizenship  shall  signify  law-guarded  independence. 

Our  tiieory  of  citizenship  has  special  need  of  being  pressed  upon 
attention  at  the  present  time.    As  the  masses  become  powerful, 
the  individual  is  almost  necessarily  weakened;   and  persons  are 
only  effectively  individual  when  they  can  impress  the  masses,  and 
affect  0]^inion.    Life  is  no  longer,  as  under  savage  ages,  the  struggle 
of  one  mdomitable  will  sgainst  another's ;  it  is  the  resistance  and 
penistence  of  the  individual  against  others  in  the  combined  force 
of  opinion,  or  concurrence  and  companionship  with  them.    Most 
men  are  contented  "to  be  of  opinion,"  though  their  duty  and 
calling  is  to  form,  to  have,  and  to  exercise  an  opinion ;  for  only  so 
is  life  made  truly  effective.    The  proper  duty  of  citizens  is  to  go 
forth  into  life  qualified  and  determmed  to  seek  truth  ardent^, 
vigorously,  disinterestedly,  and   by  free   communion  with    the 
thou|^hts  and  doings  of  the  great  and  glorious  men  of  old — as  well 
as  with  the  impaitial  and  honest  thinkers  of  the  present — to  learn 
to  weigh  opinion,  discern  truth,  and  to  be  inspired  with  the  modest 
courage,  yet  genuine  daring  of  conscientious  inquirers  and  actors ; 
seeking  to  make  others  at  once  conscientious,  free,  and  truthful, 
and  endeavouring  to  induce  all  men  to  aspire  after  the  noblest 
freedom  of  life — a  life  of  obedience  to  honest  and  well-devised  law 
— ^the  result  of  due  discussion  and  consideration   by  properly 
sathomed  representatives,  and  administered  with  fidelity,  impar* 
ttmlitjr,  and  thoughtful  adaptation — ^for  that  constitutes  the  oitiaen- 
ship  of  a  free  and  civilized  land. 
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WOULD  THE  DISESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  1E18H 
CHURCH  BE  DSTJUEIOUS  OB  BENEFICIAL  TO 
PBOTESTANT  CHRISTIANITY  P 

BBNEFICIAI.— TI. 

*'  E.  B.  O.  R./'  in  the  July  number,  Mja  that  ''  tha  uDon  of 
Church  and  St&te  may  he  a  debatable  qnestion ;  indieed,;  it  m 
debated  in  the  yery  fint  Tolome  cf  this  secial,  but  si  has  i^l^ 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  before  ua,  whidi.  ia  not  cne  ct 
theory,  but  of  practical  effect." 

This  is  a  very  curious  statement,  inasmuch  aa  if  there  had  ao^ 
existed  in  England  a  Church  in  connection  with  the  State,  there  ^ 
no  ground  for  belieying  that  there  would  have  been  an  estahliAg  | 
Church  in  Irehmd.  I  can  quite  understand  that»  aa  jthe  "  ^^^^^"J^  J 
and  State  "  question  has  been  already  ar^ped  in  the  pagiea  of  w  I 
ConiroversioMtt  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  muutely  into  it  inrafereoee 
to  the  present  subject ;  but  to  say  that  the  eatabliahment  or  ^^'f^ 
tablifihment  of  the  Irish  Church  "  has  really  nothing  to  do"  «»^ 
Church  and  State  is  a  mistake— ^e  one  hangs  eatoely  upon  w 
other. 

The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Chureh  would,  I  think,  BOt 
only  be  beneficial  to  Protestant  Christianity,  but  one  of  the  hesk 
things  which  could  happen  in  a  strictly  religious  point  of  vieir*    ^^ 

If  we  look  at  the  title  page  of  "  The  Book  cf  Common  Pra/er, 
we  find  that  "the  TntW Church  of  England  andlrdamd*'  f 
mentioned ;  so  that  the  established  Church  in  Ireland  is  l«gauf 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Established  Church  in  England.  It  hf* 
oeen  said  that  popery  would  increase  if  the  Protestant  Church  la 
Ireland  were  disendowed  and  disestablished ;  but  surely  those  wao 
hold  this  opinion  must,  of  necessity,  go  farther,  and  add*  that 
unless  the  State  natronises  and  supports  Proteatantism  in  a  pa^' 
niary  way  it  would  soon  die  out,  ana,  consequently,  that  it  otf^ 
be  so  cldiely  connected  with  God  as  that  iHe  would  put  into  the 
hearts  of  Protestants  voluntarily  to  pay  for  the  promotion  of  t^ 
which  they  consider  to  be  the  gospel  truth. 

"  Establishment "  means,  in  fact,  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence; 
and  there  is  wealth  enough  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Eoglsacl,  J^ 
support,  on  the  voluntary  principle,  every  Churcb  already  ereisted* 
or  hereafter  to  be  erected,  m  cither  country.    If  Wesloraaa*'^^' 
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pendente,  and  Baptiste  can  support  their  sereral  systems,  it  is,  as 
it  appears  tp  me,  an  insult  to  churchmen  to  doubt,  for  one  moment, 
that  they  are  well  able  and,  when  the  time  comes,  will  be  heartily 
ready  to  follow  in  the  foototeps  of  these  three  great  bodies. 

I  Aold  that  "Protestant  Ghristianitr"  in  Ireland  woidd  have 

flourished  to  an  immense  degree  beyond  its  present  position,  if  the 

Protestant  Church  had  not  been  establishea  there ;  inasmuch  as  a 

church  established  by  law  necessity  loses  its  full  power  of  free 

action,    it  is  crippled  in  its  movemente.     Certain  "forms"  of 

{>rayer  must  be  used ;  certain  "  rites  and  ceremonies  "  must  be  fol- 
owed }  Acta  of  Parliament,  articles,  creeds,  canons,  and  sach  like 
things,  must  be  observed  and  obeyed ;  so  that  those  who  minister 
are  tied  and  bound  in  many  obiectionable  ways.  When  we  con- 
sider, too,  the  great  amount  of  liberality  shown  by  those  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  Established  Church  in  erecting  and  maintaining 
their  several  places  of  worship,  I  am  almost  inclined  to  wonder 
that  there  is  any  fear  on  the  part  of  the  laity  about  Protestant 
Chnatianity  being  injured  if  the  Irish  Church  be  disestablished. 

I  may  be  makins  a  bold  statement  when  I  say  that  the  real  fear 
€zisto  in  the  minds  of  the  clergy,  and  that  it  arises  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  downfall  which  would  take  place  in  their  worldly 
positions.  The  olerffy  of  an  Established  Church  are,  as  such,  of 
nigher  degree  thui  the  ministers  of  churches  not  established ;  an 
archbishop  is  called  "  his  grace "  because  he  is  connected  with  a 
State  Churdi ;  a  bishop  is  called  "  his  lordship "  for  the  same 
reason,  and  so  is  an  ordinary  minister  called  a  "  clerk,"  all  in  a 
legal  sense.  These  titles,  of  course,  give  them  precedence  over  the 
"  non-established  ministers,"  and  to  do  away  with  these  things  must 
naturally  be  annoying ;  still  **  Protestant  Christianity  "  could  not 
possibly  be  injured  thereby. 

"  Christianity,"  if  I  understand  that  term  rightly,  means  the 
gospel  of  Christ ;  and  to  say  that  men  would  not  preach  it,  or 
cause  it  to  be  preached,  however  rich  in  this  world's  goods  they 
may  be,  unless  supported  by  the  State,  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the 
most  unwarrantable  statemente  which  can  possibly  be  made.  In 
other  words,  unless  Protestant  Christianitv  oe  patronised  and  con* 
trolled  by  State  rulers,  consisting  of  "all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,**  of  creeds  and  opinions  exactly  in  opposition  thereto,  it 
cannot  exist.  Gliis  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  argu- 
ment on  the  "  injurious  "  side  of  this  debate. 

Some  persons,  particularly  the  clergy,  argue  as  if  the  movement 
madA  Iry  that  learned  man,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  reference  to  the  Irish 
Church,  proceeded  through  the  agency  of  some  "  evil  spirit,"  if  not 
"  Satan  in  reaUty,  who  nad  got  some  controlling  power  over  that 
jireat  statesman ;  and  inasmuch  as  such  persons  thmk  that  poperv 
itself  is  "devil's"  worship,  it  is  also  supposed  that  Mr.  CFlad.- 
stone  is  in  league  with  the  Church  of  Some ;  so  that  there  is  a 
dreadful  cry  about  "No  popery,"  forgetting  all  the  time  that 
if  Christianity  means  the  gospel  of  Christ,  it  oannot  be  injured, 
1868.  £ 
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beiiftTite  whatever  proceedB  from  God  must  of  neoettity  bo  i^rotetted 
by  Him. 

I  cannot  find  anytbing  in  tbo  New  Teatanient  wbicb  leads  no  to 
believe,  in  tbe  tUghtest  degree,  that  any  chtin^  wbatever  tboald 
be  under  State  patronage  and  eo&troi,  mneb  leea  a  choreh  estaK- 
Habed,  as  in  Ireland,  in  opposition  to  tbe  wii^bea  of  tbo  very  \utip 
xnajorfty  who  disown  its  teaching,  and  deipise  and  reject  ita  whole 
aytiteni.  If  "  Protestant  Christianity  *'  cannot  be  advocated,  and 
carried  ont  without  the  assistance  of  legal  enactments,  aore  I  tm 
that  Christ  has  not  laid  it  down  in  the  ^iptnres  that  smeh  assist- 
ance should  be  resorted  to.  If  people  will  not  beli^re  in  fiini 
without  calliDc;  in  the  aid  of  the  law  to  try  to  make  them,  then  it 
must  foUow  that  "  Protestant  Christianity  **  ciinnot  be  the  Christ- 
like  system  its  advocates  claim  it  to  be.  Those  who  take  the  opposite 
side  in  this  debate  are  bound,  I  submit,  to  be  iaconaiatent  in  the 
advocacy  of  their  principles.  1  cannot  see  how  they  can  get  oter 
the  difficulty,  and  shall  therefore  attentirely  watch  their  vanoai 
reasonings. 

"  H.  Scott,"  a  writer  on  our  own  side,  in  the  July  number, 
rightly  says  that  '*  England  has  again  turned  its  atteotion  to 
Ireland,"  and  that  "  no  true-hearted  Protestant  will  leave  ^ 
Church  because  it  is  freed  from  the  patronage  and  control  of  the 
State ;  nay,  rather  will  he  feel  himself  bound  to  exert  a  greater 
power  than  ever  for  the  maintenance  and  prosperity  of  that 
Church."  And  I  will  add  to  my  collesgue's  remarka  by  sajmg 
that  when  the  Irish  Church — ^we  will  not  now  talk  of  the  Engli*^ 
Church,  as  that  does  not  strictly  belong  to  the  present  debate,— 
is  disestablished,  all  the  corruptions  and  wrongs  as  to  tbe  patronage 
of  ''livings,"  as  they  are  called,  and  the  ''buying  and  selling'* 
win  come  to  an  end.  An  established  church,  as  such,  and  all  tho 
various  inconsistencies  belonging  thereto,  have  prooeeded  from 
the  acts  of  men,  and  do  not  form  part  of  the  pure  gospel  of  Christ, 
and  therefore  must  inevitably  come  to  an  end ;  and  I  firmly  and 
conscientiously  believe  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers  wiSt 
in  the  good  time  coming,  accomplish .  the  task  they  have  taken  in 
hand,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  and  unfair  and  unchristiaa 
abuse  they  have  been,  and  will  be,  subjected  to. 

The  Irish  Church  question  is  an  interesting  debate,  and  I  thsal^' 
the  condactors  of  this  magazine  for  introducing  it  in  their  pages 
and  permitting  me  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

BrisioL  E.  D.  BoBJXHr. 

BVlTiFICIAL— -VIX. 

Bbgidbdlt  beneficial.— To  affirm  tbe  contrary  is,  I  think*  a 
gross  libel  upon  Protestant  Christianity,  and  betrays  in  him  who 
makes  it  a  lamentable  want  of  faith  in  those  glorious  truths  of 
Protestantism  for  which  our  forefathers  suffered  imprttoaneat 
and  death,  and  in  Hjn  who  is  the  head  over  all  things  to  Hi* 
church*    Is  the  arm'of  the  Lord  shortened  that  He  cannot  stveF 
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tliat  ^dtrtidif  i«lem  mnwft  needa ;8t€rp>in  aad  interfM«vitb  His 
prerogative,  and  get  up  an  organisation  of  their  own  invention  in 
prelareDAeto  Hia  divinely  appointed  one.  Aauuning  that  Protea- 
tintiam  ia  the  tmtli,  and  Papaoy  error,  truth  being  alwaja  fonnd 
to  be  atronger  than  falaehood,  and  that  aa  the  stronger  aa  a  rule 
generally  overcomes  the  weaker,  anpposing  the  ciroumstancea  of 
both  to  be  eqnal,  so  Proteatantiam,  or  truth,  fighting  ngainat 
Poi>erv>  or  enor,  on  equal  ground,  neither  being  helped,  supported, 
or  influenced  in  eny  wav  by  the  State,  will  as  certainly  aa  effect 
follows  cause  oeme  off  glorioualy  viotonons,  for  if  the  liord  be  on 
onr  side  who  ean  overcome  ua  P 

For  God  is  above  men,  derilf,  and  sin. 
My  Je8U8*B  love  the  battle  ehaU  win, 
On  His  mighty  power  I'll  daily  rely. 
All  evil  before  His  presenoe  shall  fly. 

.  Af  an  advocate  of  free  chnrohes  I  am  opposed  on  principle  to  all 
State  church  establishments.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  true  Christianity  for  the  State  to  interfere  in  any 
xoanner  with  the  coneema  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  But  I  appro* 
hand  that  the  question  before  us  is  to  be  discussed  apart  from 
whether  it  is  a  right  or  good  thing  for  a  State  to  set  up  and 
endow  one  particular  form  or  ecclesiastical  system  of  religion  in 
oepoaition  to  all  others,  and  for  such  to  be  the  national  or  State 
ofrarch.  Alany  of  those  who  now  wish  to  see,  and  are  atriving 
for  the  severance  of  the  episcopal  church  in  Ireland  from  the 
State,  maintain  that  those  in  En^laod  and  Scotland  should  still 
remain  as  they  are-*-the  national  churches. 

It  is  admitted  on  nearly  aU  hands,  that  the  Boman  Catholics  in 
Ireland  are  at  the  present  day  more  decidedly  stauncher  adherents 
of  the  papacy  than  any  other  people  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  that  this  is  the  oase  in  spite  of  Protestantism  having 
been  eatablished  in  that  country  for  the  last  two  or  three  centuries. 
How  is  this  P  Surely  there  has  been  sofficient  time  for  Ireland  to 
have  become  at  least  as  Protestant  aa  England.  We  have  heard 
of  the  triumphs  of  Protestant  Christianity  amongst  the  most 
savage,  uncivilized  heathens  in  the  world,  brought  abont  in  a 
ooarter  of  the  time.  And  what  haa  brought  about  this  >  result  P 
Wh^,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  the  labours  of  our  devoted 
missionaries,  sent  out  by  our  various  missionary  societies,  were 
snpportedi  not  by  the  State,  but  by  the  voluntary  system,  (jl-od 
seems  to  delight  to  bless  the  free-wiU  offerings  of  His  people* 
•'  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver."  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give."  Is  not  a  solution  .of  this  qntetion  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  Protestant  religion  haa  been  thrust  upon  the  Irish  people, 
forced  upon  them  whether  they  would  have  it  or  notP  If  i  read 
my  Bible  correctly,*  I  nnderstand  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  one  of  love,  persuasion,  entreaty.  Let  every  man  be 
fnJly  persnadfd  in  his  own  mind,  says  the  Apostle,  not  thoo  must 
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do  this  or  tlie  other,  whether  yon  cotucientioasly  helioTe  it  right 
or  not.  "Come,"  Bays  the  Saviour,  "unto  me,  all  y#  that  aie 
weary  and  heavy  laden,"  &c.  "Ho!  eveiy  one  Uiat  thirsteth, 
come  ye  to  the  waters,"  &c.  "  Christ  was  lifted  np  on  hi^h  that 
He  might  draw  all  men  unto  Him,^'  not  fotce  them.  JBol  the 
Irish  Church,  as  all  State  churches  have  done,  a^d  I  think  iieee»- 
sarily  must  do,  more  or  less,  has  sought  to  promulgate  its  faith  by 
force,  coercion,  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  and  we  see  with  whi2b 
unparalleled  success.  Physical  force  applied  to  man's  will  in- 
TBriably  succeeds  in  making  him  more  mflezihly  obstinate,  and 
immovably  determined  in  his  own  opinions  and  ways.  It  is  like 
trying  to  bend  iron  with  a  Bteel  hammer,  or  endeavouring  to  cat 
it  through  with  a  saw,  but  let  the  gentle  flame  of  Are  twirl  noise- 
lessly and  c^uietly  around  it,  and  under  its  melting  influence  it  will 
in  a  short  time  soften  and  bend  as  desired.  So  it  is  with  the  human 
heart,  what  force  will  not  do  love  is  able  to  accomplish.  The 
bitter  persecutions  the  Irish  have  suffered  from  English  hsindSy  ia 
times  past,  on  account  of  their  religion,  have  made  them  naturally 
more  averse  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been,  not  only  to 
the  teaching  of  the  established  church,  but  also  of  other  Protes- 
tant denommations,  and,  humanly  speaking,  it  can  only  be  by  Injpse 
of  time  that  this  antipathy  to  the  truth  can  be  removedt  even  atter 
the  great  stumbling  block  of  the  ascendancy  of  one  religiou  over 
another  shall  be  a  tning  of  the  past,  and  all  jealousies,  rivalry,  so* 
perior  social  standing,  &c.,  shall  be  swept  away,  and  the  way  inade 
clear  for  the  union,  in  essentials  at  least,  of  all  Protestant  ohurehes. 

With  the  freedom  of  the  Irish  episcopal  church  from  tiie 
shackles  of  the  State  we  believe  she  will  receive  new  life,  fradi 
vigour.  All  her  latent  energies  will  be  drawn  forth  bj  her 
necessities.  She  will  soon  realize  the  fact  that  if  she  ii  to  exist 
she  must  exert  herself,  and  put  forth  her  own  strength,  relyim:, 
not  on  a  State  prop,  but  on  Him  who  has  promised  to  be  with  His 
church  in  all  ages.  As  in  individuals,  the  more  self-reliant  and 
independent  they  are,  and  the  more  they  use  and  employ  all  their 
various  gifts  and  faculties,  the  more  they  find  they  are  enabled  to 
do,  and  the  more  successfully.  Dependence  on  others'  help  in 
most  persons  oftener  produces  more  idleness  and  inertia  than 
activity,  and  as  the  church  is  composed  of  individ«als#  what  ia 
true  or  the  one  may  also  be  said  to  oe  true  of  the  other.  Where 
do  we  see  the  greatest  amount  of  life  and  activity  in  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  P  Amongst  the  old  State  well 
endowed  churches,  or  principally,  if  not  entirely  amongst  the  more 
modem  ones,  which  have  been  built  and  are  supported  on  the 
vi^nntary  principle  P  I  unhesitatingly  answer  in  the  latter.  Cold- 
ness, hikewormness,  are  with  few  exceptions  the  characteristics  of 
those  churches  where  the  people  are  called  upon  to  contribute 
next  .to  nothing  for  the  support  of  the  Christian  ministry  and 
the  spread  of  the  Bedeemer's  kingdom  in  the  world. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  Established  Choroh  being  tfie 
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gHlal  btQirark  of  Protestantism,  bat  the  doings  in  certain  quarters 
of  that  Ghorch  of  late  years,  does  anything,  I  think,  but  justify 
this  assertion.  Would  it  not  with  more  truth  be  said  that  she  is 
the  handmaid  of  Popery — the  bridge  which  connecte,  and  over 
which  converts,  or  as  we  say,  perverts,  travel  from  the  Protestant 
to  the  Eomish  faith — the  portal  through  which  many  have,  and 
and  are  still,  we  regret  to  say,  passing  through,  either  singly  or  in 
groups,  from  the  ranks  of  Protestant  Christianity,  to  that  great 
anticnristian  apostasy  of  Rome.  But  of  how  few  do  you  hear  who 
g<»  from  amongst  the  ranks  of  Protestant  nonconformists,  and  of 
uiOBe  few,  they  are  never  known  to  go  direct,  but  first  pass  tlirough 
the  Establishment,  which  appears  so  ably  calculated  to  fit  and 
prepare  them  for  the  superstitions  of  the  Eomish  Church. 

If  the  Irish  Church  is  severed  from  the  State,  her  advantages, 
we  think,  will  be  manifbld.  *  One  of  the  greatest  blessings,  and  the 
boast  of  Englishmen,  liberty,  will  be  hers,  and  with  it,  of  course, 
power  and'  control  over  herself,  which  she  certainly  does  not  now 
possess.  She  will  be  enabled  to  cut  off  those  of  her  teachers  who 
would  assimilate  her  worship  and  doctrine  to  that  abominable 
system  which  she  professes  to  be  the  great  bulvtark  against.  She 
will  then  have  the  power  to  revise  her  book  of  common  prayer, 
whieh  so  many  eminent  evangelicals  desire,  and  purge  from  it 
everything  contrair  to  the  Word  of  God.  The  Canons  and  laws 
could  be  altered.  The  disgraceful  system  of  buying  and  selling  of 
livings  could  be  removed,  which  would  do  away  in  a  great  measure 
with  all  those  inducements  for  men  to  enter  the  ministry,  who 
hare  no  other  recommendation  than  their  being  the  younger  sons  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  who  are  only  too  glad  to  join  the  Church  for 
the  sake  of  the  emoluments  or  respectability  of  the  profession, 
while  they  are  as  ignorant  of  the  way  of  salvation  as  a  new  born 
babe,  and  so  marvellously  gifted  with  brains  as  to  be  unable  to 
compose  their  own  sermons.  The  Church  would  then,  we  believe, 
give  forth  no  uncertain  sounds,  not  half-Papacy  half- Protestant, 
not  that  part  only  of  the  Bible  is  true  and  the  other  untrue,  but 
that  her  trumpet  sound  would  be  clear  and  distinct,  and  that  not 
a  restige  of  Popery  would  be  found  in  her  midst. 

The  closer  a  christian  man  adheres  to  the  divine  precepts  in  all 
things,  so  close  does  he  approach  the  divine  perfection,  and  the 
more  he  resembles  his  Maker,  with  the  more  complacency  does 
Grod  himself  look  down  upon  him,  and  that  to  bless  nim.  So  is  it 
with  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  more  she  obeys,  not  some,  but  all 
the  divine  commands,  imitates  the  patterns  set  before  her  in  God*s 
holy  Word,  and  implicitly  trusts  Him,  rather  than  putting  her 
faith  in  princes,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  she  expect  to 
receive  tnose  favours  and  blessinc^s  which  Christ  has  promised 
to  every  portion  of  His  Church.  When  this  is  realized  by  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Ireland,  we  may,  yea,  wc  shall  see  her  come  forth 
in  all;  Jier  ancient  pristine  beauty,  adorned  as  a  bride  prepared  for 
her  husband,  to  be  u  glory  and  blessing  to  poor  benighted  Ireland. 

Zrbo. 
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IVJUBIOUS — ^VI. 

Thosb  who  are  ia  favour  of  the  diaestabEshment  of  the  Inah 
Church  make  much  use  of  the  argument  that  its  discs  tahTiwh  meat 
is  but  an  act  of  justice  to  the  Irish  people,  and  also,  that  placing 
it  on  a  level  with  other  denominations  would  go  far  towar£ 
auppressing  that  spirit  of  discontent  which  has  been  rife  in 
Ireuuid  for  so  lengthened  a  period. 

On  each  of  these  points  the  blindness  of  the  bulk  of  Bnglish 
Nonconformists  is  amazing.  The  Boman  Catholics  clamoured  for 
emancipation,  which,  in  1829,  was  granted  them,  and  when  it  was 
grantea  them  thej  were  as  discontented  as  before,  and  liave 
remained  so  to  the  present  period.  The  Irish  Churdi  ia  not  ihe 
greatest  grievance  of  Ireland  though  it  may  be  pretended  that 
it  is  so.  The  Established  Church  of  Ireland  does  not  furnish  such 
reason  for  the  population  of  Ireland  to  be  aggrieved  as  has  been 
afforded  by  the  English  Church  to  the  people  of  England,  empe- 
eiallv  previous  to  the  recent  abolition  of  compulsorr  church  rat^. 
In  Ireland  there  are  neither  church  rates  nor  other  payments; 
except  tithes,  for  the  support  of  the  Established  Church.  AH 
expenses  of  supporting  the  fabrics  and  worship  are  met  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  therefore  the  people  of  Ireland  hav^ 
had  far  less  cause  than  the  people  of  England  to  complain  of  an 
Established  Church. 

What,  then,  is  the  grievance  of  Ireland  P  What  is  it  that  the 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland  desire  P  Supremacy.  ^  Nothing  short 
of  this  ^ill  satisfy  them.  And  should  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  be  granted,  the  discontent  of  Irish  Papists  will  be  as 
great  aa  before.  It  is  surprising  that  past  experience  haa  not 
taught  the  English  people  this.  On  this  point  we  quote  the  WOTds 
of  an^able  living  writer,  who  is  personally  acquainted  with  Iralaad 
and  her  condition. 

'*  This  is  the  key  to  all  the  straggles  acd  all  the  restless  moTemeats 
which  have  always  chanoterixed,  and  still  cbataoterisonow,  as  mueh  aaerer 
the  Bomish  Church.  Look  at  Ireland — without  exception  theaatostthoroogfaly 
Bomish,  bigoted,  priest-ridden  country  in  Europe.    What  does  Bcme  want 
there  P  Why  can't  she  be  quiet  ?  Hare  not  the  Boman  Catholics  there  well 
uigh  everything  that  the  Protestants  hare  ?    Why,  then,  does  she  still  go  on 
as  0*ConneII  bade  her :  '  Agitate,  agitate^  agitate  ?'    Bo  yon  ask  what  she 
wants,  and  will  go  on  agitating  till  she  gets  it  ?    We  will  teU  you  in  one  word. 
Supre  macy.  She  sconis  toleration,  or  even  to  gohalves.  There  was  a  time  when 
she  gladlv  accepted  toleration  from  the  hands  of  England,  but  as  to  equality 
and  going  halves,  never  dreamed  of  §u(M  a  boon.    But  as  to  tolefation  now, 
she  scorns  the  word  as  a  badge  of  slavery ;  and  that  she  should  be  treated 
only  as  aa  emancipated  slaTe  when  she  claims  to  be  Queea — this  does  indeed 
rouse  her  ive»    In  Bostia  oow»  as  once  in  England  and  Ireland,  she  gladly 
takes  toleration  when  she  can  get  nothing  better.    But  give  it  she  wiU  not 
when  aIm  10  in  a  condition  to  refuffe  it,  xis  Spain  ')an  witness,  wliere  tolen- 
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tion  is  utterly  diMllowed,  and  none  bat  Catholics  can  obtain  even  the  rites  of 
Ohrtttian  burial.  Power,  thou — absolute  power,  supreme  dominion,  un- 
checked  authority  is  the  graud  object  and  ceaseless  aim  of  the  Bomish 
system.'* 

If  these  views  be  correct — as  we  believe  they  are — ^thea  the 
disestablishmeot  of  ^  the  Irish  Charcb  will  not  be  beneficial  to 
Protestaut  Christianity,  neither  will  it  allay  the  dissatisfaotion  of 
the  Iri^h  people. 

The  bulk  of  Enelish  Nonconformists  view  the  disestablishviMit 
of  the  Irish  Churcn  principally  as  a  political  question,  and  greatly 
overlook  the  religioog  aspect  of  it.  From  before  the  passiaff  of 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  the  greater  part  of  English  Non- 
oonformists  have  dwelt  on  the  injustice  of  not  conceding  to  Boman 
Catholics  privileges  and  liberties  equal  with  those  possessed  by 
other  religious  denominations,  apparently  forgetting  that  tfaie 
Church  of  Bome  is  a  denomination  different  from  all  others,  in  the 
maintenance  of  certain  tenets,  as  that— faith  may  be  broken  with 
heretics — a  heretical  sovereign  may  be  lawfully  deposed— heretical 
subjects  may  be  justly  punished  for  their  heresy.  The  Chnrn^  of 
Bome  will  not  scruple  to  employ  persecution  for  the  punishment  of 
whatever  she  views  to  be  heresy,  whenever  she  is  possessed  of  the 
power  so  to  do.  The  Church  of  Bome  cannot,  therefore,  with 
lustice  to  others,  be  dealt  with  as  others,  but  must  be  kept  with 
.bit  and  bridle.  To  allow  her  liberty  and  power  is  to  furnish  her 
with  the  means  of  persecuting  all  who  differ  from  her. 

As  proof  that  we  are  not  now  slandering  the  Church  of  Bome, 
we  will  adduce  her  own  evidence,  from  one  of  her  own  periodicals 
—-the  Bambler,  for  September,  1855. 

"  You  ask,  if  the  Boman  Catholics  were  lords  in  the  land  and  you  were 
in  a  minority,  if  not  in  numbers  yet  in  power,  what  would  he  do  to  you  ? 
That,  we  say;  would  entir^y  depend  upon  oircumstanoes.  If  it  would 
benefit  the  oause  of  Catholicism  he  would  tolerate  you ;  if  expedient,  he 
would  imprison  you,  banish  yoa,  fine  you,  possibly  he  might  even  hang 
you.  But  be  assured  of  one  thing,  he  would  never  tolerate  you  for  the 
sake  of  the  glorious  priooiplas  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Shall  I  hold 
out  liopes  to  the  Protestant  that  I  will  not  meddle  with  his  creed  if  be 
will  not  meddle  with  mine  ?  Shall  I  lead  him  to  think  that  religion  is  a. 
matter  for  private  opinion,  and  tempt  him  to  foiget  that  he  has  no  more 
riicht  to  his  religious  views  than  he  has  to  my  purse,  or  my  houses  or  my 
life-blood  ?  Ko ;  Catholicism  is  the  roost  intolerant  of  creeds.  It  is 
intolerance  itself,  for  it  is  the  truth  itself.'* 

In  England  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  the  Episcopalian 
clergy  are  ritualists.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  majority 
of  the  Irish  Episcopalian  clergy  are  not.  Wo  know  it  to  be  a  fact 
that  many  of  them  are  thoroughly  anti-ritualistic.  Placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  adherents  of  Popery,  they  preach  against  it,  and  point 
out  its  enormous  evils.  Many  of  them  we  know  to  be  self-denying 
and  devoted,  spending  their  private  property  for  the  benefit  of 
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tbeir  Catbolio  panshioners,  who  in  many  instances. place  sock  con- 
fidence in  them  as  to  entrust  them  wiUi  the  diBtrioution  of  their 
savings  in  the  way  desired  by  them.  We  know  that  a  Catholic 
has  quite  recently  put  into  toe  hands  of  the  Protestant  clergy- 
man more  than  i^OO  for  distribution  amongst  his  family.  Other 
similar  cases  have  come  to  our  knowledge.  These  individuak 
dare  not  let  their  own  priests  know  that  they  are  posaeesad 
of  money.  Had  they  done  so  it  must  have  been  produced  for  iho 
service  of  the  Church,  or,  if  refused,  then  the  individuals  sd 
TefusiDg  it  would  be  published  at  the  altar.  It  is  evident  that  ia 
such  cases  as  these  the  Irish  Church  is  a  barrier  against  Popery. 
In  these  cases  the  priests  have  withheld  from  them  an  influence 
which  they  otherwise  would  have,  and  money  is  kept  from  being 
applied  to  the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  some  of  the  most 
awfxd  of  delusions,  The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Chnreh, 
by  depriving  the  clergy  of  their  statas,  woald  cause  them  to  lose 
their  present  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  And  m  many 
of  the  parishes  of  Ireland,  composed  almost  entirely  of  Catholiea* 
where  would  the  means  be  found  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant 
church  or  chapel  without  an  endowment  P  Parish  after  parish  voold 
be  left  without  a  Protestant  teacher.  The  small  flocks  ot  Proteftania 
in  the  country  districts  would  in  a  short  time  be  absorbed  by  the 
Papists.  And  can  we  avoid  the  belief  that  when  there  is  no  longer 
a  Protestant  pastor  many  of  the  people  will  forget  Protestantiam^ 
and  the  children  will  be  trained  up  in  Popery  P  Thus  Protes- 
tantism will  speedily  vanish  from  many  districts,  leaving  the 
ground  clear  for  the  sway  of  the  Bomish  priests. 

We  believe  we  have  shown  that  the  Established  Church  of 
Ireland  has  been,  and  still  is,  productive  of  a  certain  good.  And 
in  looking  around  us  we  i>erceive  various  institutions  and  customs 
to  be  in  existence  the  introduction  of  which  we  should  have 
opposed,  yet  we  cannot  now  vote  for  their  abolition,  because  we 
see  them  to  be  productive  of  certain  benefits.  If,  without  having 
any  light  from  the  experience  of  others  to  guide  us,  we  were  at 
this  time  settling  a  constitution  for  a  country,  we  should  probably 
oppose  the  existence  of  a  standing  army,  as  calculated  to  give  the 
government  the  means  of  encroaching  on  the  liberties  of  tlie 
people.  But  now  the  existence  of  such  an  army  is  a  realized  fact 
— having  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  working  of  such  an 
institution — having  proved  how  it  can  be  hedged  round  with 
restrictions  so  as  to  render  it  harmless  to  the  nation's  liberties, 
and  how  it  can  be  made  promotive  of  the  nation's  welfare,  we 
would  not  life  our  voice  for  its  disbandment.  Being  a  Kooccn- 
formist  we  would  make  opposition  to  the  State  commencing  to 
endow  any  denomination,  yet  seeing,  ss  we  do,  that  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland  is  attended  with  certain  good  results,  we  would 
allow  it  to  remain,  on  the  principle' that  of  two  evils  it  is  wise  to 
choose  the  least.  We  fully  endorse  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
Luther,  in  his  letter  to  King  Ferdinand,  "In  this  world  many 
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wrong  acts  will;  ever  be  done,  which  oftentimes,  whea  done  we  must 
allow,  to  prerent  greater  wrong."  And  here  we  must  admit  in 
spite  of  our  opposition  on  principle  to  Church  Establishments, 
tnat  such  establisnments  have  one  very  great  advantage  connected 
with  them,  and  a  freedom  from  one  great  evil.  Who  is  so  free  as  a 
beneficed  clergyman  P  He  is  master  of  the  situation.  His  income  is 
safe,  hffl  glebe,  house,  garden,  are  his  freehold.  However  displeasing 
to  his  hearcTS  his  preaching  mttj  he,  on  account  of  its  truthfulness 
and  faithfulness,  none  can  call  him  to  account,  starve  him  out,  or  by 
the  use  of  either  crafty  or  forcible  means  vote  him  out,  as  has 
ofttimes  been  done  amongst  dissenters,  when  the  minister  has 
displeased  a  rich  hearer,  or  a  lordly  deacon.  Hotv  desirable  a 
situation  is  that  of  a  beneficed  clergvman,  for  a  faithful  minis ter» 
in  which  none  of  his  hearers*  or  all  of  them  combined,  have  power 
to  eject  him  from  his  position !  We  freely  admit  that  this  position 
of  the  ministers  of  an  established  church  is  a  powerful  argument 
in  favour  of  church  establishments.  And  it  is  an  argument 
against  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.  Should  all  her 
faithful  ministers  continue  after  the  disestablishment  of  their 
church  to  preach  in  Ireland,  their  disendowment  would  be  a  cur- 
tailment of  their  independence,  and  consequently  an  injury  to 
Protestant  Christianity. 

Certain  institutions  and  customs,  the  introduction  of  which  wc 
should  have  opposed,  have  become  almost,  if  not  quite,  essential  to 
the  stability  and  well-being  of  a  country.  A  certain  weight  has  been 
placed  upon  them,  they  have  been  made  to  perform  a  certain  duty, 
they  have  become  the  means  of  upholding  some  principle  which  we 
deem  to  be  precious.  Had  they  never  been  introduced  their  work 
would  have  been  performed  iu  some  other  way,  but  should  they 
now  be  removed  the  place  which  they  occupy  could  not  easily 
be  filled,  and  not  at  all  without  injury  to  that  which  it  is  of  the 
first  consequence  should  be  upheld.  We  might  oppose  a  house 
being  built  so  as  to  have  a  beam  in  a  certain  position  to  support 
some  of  its  parts,  and  advocate  that  those  parts  should  be  sup- 
ported in  some  other  way,  but  if  we  met  with  a  house  which  is 
so  built,  we  would  not,  because  it  has  not  been  constructed  in  a 
way  we  should  have  approved  of,  remove  the  beam  which  bears 
so  much  of  the  weight  of  the  building,  and  thus  risk  the  downfall 
of  the  house. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland.  Had 
we  been  determining  what  the  State  institutions  of  Ireland  should 
be,  we  should  not  have  advocated  the  setting  up  of  a  Church 
Establishment.  But  now  it  is  set  up,  and  we  see  it  to  be  filling  a 
certain  place  for  good,  we  would  not,  because  wo  are  opposed  to 
church  establishments,  remove  it.  We  believe  that  the  Irish 
Church  cannot  now  be  forcibly  pulled  from  its  place  without 
letting  down  that  which  rests  upon  it,  and  that  it  is  for  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  that  it  should  stand. 

Popery  is  certain  to  be  a  gainer  by  the  disestablishment  of  the 
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Irish  Ohurok.  The  fact  that  Bomaa  CAtholioB  9n  so  deiisoiu  of 
anch  a  oonsummatioii  sufficiently  shows  that  they  riew  it  ss  an 
event  that  would  favour  their  own  religion.  As  to  their  profession 
that  they  do  not  desire  a  State  endowment  for  themselves,  but 
simply  to  have  all  religious  denominations  on  a  level,  these  preten- 
sions are  not  worthy  of  the  slightest  regard,  as  is  shown  by  tbctr 
own  avowed  principle  that  it  is  lawful  to  break  faith  with  heretter 
What  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  most  solemn  declarations  from 
any  individual  who  unbhishingly  avows  such  a  sentiment?  To 
labour  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Churdi 
under  the  doak  of  a  pretence  that  equalit^r  with  others  is  all  that 
is  desired,  and  when  that  disestablishment  is  accomplished,  turn  it 
to  her  own  ends,  would  be  but  sn  instance  of  the  subtlety  wiUi 
which  Some  has  ever  acted.  We  are  only  surprised  that  thow 
who  have  seen  so  much  of  her  craft  are  not  better  aware  of  what 
ends  she  has  in  view. 

That  Popery  would  gain  bv  the  disestablishment  of  the  IritK 
Church  is  a  belief  we  are  oonmrmed  in  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  reaerre 
on  the  subject  of  what  he^  would  do  with  the  revenues  of  that 
ohuroh  should  it  be  disendowed,  also  by  his  similsr  reservation  of 
his  intentions  respecting  Maynooth.  If  he  has  no  sinister  end  in 
view,  why  this  reserve?  And  is  not  the  favour  shown  to  hb 
measure  by  Soman  Catholics,  a  sign  that  they  expect  it  to  be 
promotive  of  their  cause?  Doubtless  his  own  tendencies  are 
towards  Bitualism,  an4  from  such  a  quarter  we  do  not  expect  a 
measure  that  makes  against  Popery. 

Though  opposed,  then,  to  a  state- endowed  church,  we  believe  the 
maintenance  of  that  which  now  exists  in  Ireland  to  be  a  far  smaller 
evil  than  the  furtherance  of  Popery,  with  all  its  delusions,  crueltiei. 
and  wickednesses,  the  power  of  which  we  believe  will  be  furthered 
by  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  consequently 
^otestant  Christianity  injured.  d.  S* 

IKJUBI0U8. — ni. 

Pbotbstaittisk  is  superior  to  political  exigencies  and  religious 
freedom,  is  more  viduabie  than  freedom  from  Irish  riots  and  Fenian 
rebellions-— even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  Fenianism  and  the  ten- 
dency to  rioting  in  Ireland  really  had  any  connection  with  the  state 
of  the  Irish  Episcopal  Establishment ;  and,  therefore,  Protestants 
should  hesitate  before  they  overturn  the  so-oalled  tyranny  of  the 
Episcopal  Establishment  in  Ireland  in  favour  of  the  Boman  Cst&oli^ 
supremacy  in  one-third  of  Britain.  Are  Protestants  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  the  Eoyal  supremacy — ^which  is  in  our  country  the  Sore- 
reigntjr  of  the  people — has  perished,  and  thatPttpal  supremacy  baa 
taken  its  place,  has  been  seated  on  the  abdicated  throne.  Justice 
to  Lre'tmd  is  surely  not  to  be  bought  at  the  cost  of  injustice  to  the 
Protestantism  of  the  British  Empire ;  and  the  political  fortanes  of 
Britain  are  surely  not  to  be  imperilled  for  the  sake  of  adding  anev 
temporality  to  the  Pope,  who  has  failed  in  Italy,  and  hss  had 


Botiea  to  quit  Spain.  Are  we  to  stride  back  to  tlie  thirteenth  een- 
tary  that  we  may  fhlly  aatiefy  the  requirements  of  society  in 
regard  to  freedom  in  the  nineteenth  centnry.  Boman  Catholic 
snpremaey  may--thongh  that  is  most  donbtfal— -get  rid  of  Fenian- 
iam,  hnt  would  the  bane  not  be  worse  than  the  antidote  f 

The  Irish  Church  has  been  misrepresented  to  be  a  badge  of 
8axon  tyranny  and  enslavement.  That  church  is  no  more  a  badge 
of  that  sort  than  the  throne  is,  than  the  British  parliament  is,  than 
the  law  of  the  land  is,  than  the  union  of  the  realms.  There  is  no 
enforcement  on  the  Irish  of  belief  in  or  even  of  attendance  on  the 
ereed  and  services  of  the  Irish  Church.  There  are  no  revenues 
attached  for  the  support  of  that  form  of  worship  to  which  any 
■body,  or  set,  or  class  can  lay  a  claim  to ;  the  prescription  of  ages  has 
given  that  right  which  law  scarcely  ever  interferes  with,  though  re* 
volutions  may.  Nor  would  it  be  likely  to  restore  the  peace  of  Ireland 
to  set  on  foot  a  scramble  for  the  revenues  of  the  Church  in  Ireland. 
The  lands  of  Ireland  have  been  purchased  or  inherited  with  this 
harden  on  them.  If  they  have  oeen  purchased,  then  they  have 
been  bought  so  much  cheaper  on  account  of  these  burdens ;  if 
inherited,  then  they  are  inherited  by  that  very  law  according  to 
which  the  burden  of  the  support  of  the  church  has  been  laid  upon 
them  ;  so  that,  in  either  way,  no  claim  to  the  possession  of  these 
-revenues  can  be  made  out  by  anv  proprietor.  If  any  tenant  is  bur- 
dened with  revenue  payments,  he  gets  his  land  at  a  lower  rent  in 
consideration  of  this  burden,  and  he*  has  therefore  no  claim.  If 
neither  of  these  parties  has  a  claim,  are  we  to  use  the  church 
revenues  as  a  sop  to  the  landlord,  or  a  bribe  to  the  tenant  to  sub- 
due Fenianism.  If  these  parties  are  not  to  get  the  revenues,  what 
difference  will  it  make  to  them  whether  the  church  gets  it,  or  any 
other  scheme  of  imperial  policy  P  In  there  any  imperial  policy  on 
-which  the  church  revenues  can  be  employed  on  which  all  men  are 
•agreed  F  It  is  not  education ;  for  the  united  education  of  Ireland 
has  been  destroyed,  as  far  as  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  so,  by 
the  priesthood  of  Home.  It  is  not  land  reclamation;  for  that 
raises  rents  as  well  as  succeeds  in  raising  crops;  and  it  would 
imply  thiit  land  reclamation  was  of  greater  importance  than  soul 
reclamation.  It  is  not  tenant-right,  for  that  cannot  be  settled  by 
any  expenditure  of  church  revenues,  unless  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes 
to  carry  oat  Mr.  Bright's  plan  of  the  compulsory  sale  of  Irish 
estates,  and  uses  the  churcn  revenues  for  the  purchase«mooey. 
But  it  is  doubted  if  this  would  be  at  all  a  successful  scheme,  whue 
Irishmen  remain  improvident,  and  given  to  over-population.  It  has 
been  denounced  as  a  scheme  likely  to  foster  pauperism,  overcrowd- 
ing, and  general  debasement. 

It  seems  to  be  diear  then  that  Protestant  Christianity^  would  be 
injured  by  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church  in  the  first  instance,  by 
the  weakening  of  that  church  in  its  legal  status,  in  its  income  and  in 
its  power  as  a  wttuess  for  the  faith  of  the  Beformation.  Again,  Pro- 
testant Christianity  would  be  injured  by  the  disestablishment  and 
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disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church,  by  the  neceiaity  it  would  bring 
alon^  with  it  of  levelling  down  the  other  Protestant  sects  of  IretsuC 
by  the  withdrawal  of  any  grants  giyen  .to  them.  Another  injury 
done  to  Protestant  Christianity  would  arise  from  the  increased  poww 
the  papal  priesthood  would  have  and  acquire.  But  even  more,  Pro- 
testant Christianity  would  be  injured  by  the  struggle  uid  eoraoUie 
which  would.ensue  as  to  who  was  to  get  hold  o(  "  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness," which  the  Irish  Chur6h  was  compelled  to  relinquish; 
and  by  the  terrible  agitations  which  would  arise  concerning  the 
appropriation  or  the  misappropriation  of  theae  fnndsii.  StiU-lwlier, 
^otestant  Christianity  would  be  injured  by  the  exaaifilfi,Bbflnm  <of 
the  disregard  felt  for  the  presciption  of  a^^»  and  the  oooaeawtiaQ 
of  objects  in  connection  withreligiovm  eadowmeots  of  all  kinds,  and 
of  church  funds  of  every  sort. 

Besides,  it  ought  to  get  some  consideration  whether  iha  titiM 
ought  not  first  to  be  coniiscated,  and  an  experiment  be  Joiiade.  imth 
that  before  the  church  is  touched ;  and  this  suggestion  it  all  4W 
more  pertinent  because  the  woes  of  Ireland  .have  all  aloii^  baan 
far  more  agrarian  than  arian,  or  trinitarian  or  supn^p* 
sarian.  The  Established  Church  is  generally  supposed  to  get  a 
tithe  or  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  m  reaiity  they  do  not 
get  a  fiftieth  of  it,  and  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  that  which  ia 
rightfully  ecclesiastical  has  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  land- 
lord, BO  that  although  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  church  revenue  has 
been  allowed  to  lapse  in^  the'nroi>rietors'  hands,  the  tehant-righ^of 
Ireland  has  not  been  one  whit  improved.  Well,  this  is  a.  sub- 
stantial refutation  of  the  idea  that  great  benefit  would  accrue  to  ^ 
population  of  Ireland,  from  the  cession  to  the  landlord  of  the  xe- 
maining  twenty-five  per  cent. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  liberty  of  religions  teaching  as  an  act  of 
mutual  justice  in  religion,  as  it  is  sometimes  represented  to  be« 
Eome  does  not  tolerate  opinion,  will  not  be  contented  with  equality, 
grasps  at  ascendency.  ]n  onconformity  is  Bome's  abhorrence,  and 
hence  Nonconformists  mistake  the  matter  if  they  fancy  that  thi^ 
are  promoting  religious  equality  by  helping  the  Boman  Cathohe 
Priesthood  to  pull  down  the  Irish  Church.  Borne  will  us^e  them. 
willingly  enough  as  tools,  but  it  will  quite  as  willingly  trample  on 
all  the  rights  of  the  soul  now  as  in  timers  past — 

^  When  Popes  bear  rule  then  heretics  must  bum." 

By  the  discouragement  of  Protestanism  and  the  encouragement 
of  Popery,  freedom  of  religious  belief  is  not  to  be  gained.  The  pro- 
scription of  truth  and  the  patronage  of  error — which  oonceosions 
made  to  Popery  are,  cannot  but  injure  Protestant  Christianity ;  and 
alas !  a»  of  old— by  the  action  of  Nonconlbrmista  and  the  selMi- 
ness  of  England's  clergy,  the  tru^  faith  ia  being  most  fleriouely  in- 
jured in  the  house  of  its  friends— and  this,  even  this,  is  injimotis^ 
how  injurious,  who  can  tell,  to  Protestaat  Christtanity. 
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AEB  SENSATIONAL  NOVELS  SUPEEIOE  TO  NOVELS 

WITH   A  PURPOSE  P 

▲FFIBMATITB  ABTICLE.— IT. 

."•It  MDiiot  be  denied  tbat  a  peculiar  interest  attaohes  jast  now  to  fiction, 
from  the  qaaaaiu^f  of  it  prodnced,  and  from  the  influence  which  it  exerts 
apofi>pikblio  opinion  and  fseiiag.  The  great  mass  of  those  who  read  at  all 
begiA  bj  reading  noTeb,  eeaays,  Ao.,  and  manj  people  read  little  else  all 
their  lives."— Jajcss  Hakkat. 

^  The  mass  of  mankind,  in  all  ages,  are  more  interested  in  the  study  of 
faots  than  of  opinions ;  in  listening  to  accounts  of  great  and  manrelloQs 
adfrentores,  than  to  eommentaries  on  the  admiration  of  which  they  may  be 
doaBrfiiv."--*Coxx)SBii  WiuiAX  Mitbb,  ot  Calowxll. 

6000  Arcbbisbop  Whately,  his  daughter  tells  us,  loved  fiction, 
fairy  tales,  and  fairy-mythology,  and  "  was  always  ready  to  answer 
the  seraples  of  many  excellent  persons  against  fiction  by  observing 
that  the  imagination  has  been  given  to  us  by  God,  and  that  as  He 
has  seen  fit  to  bestow  it,  it  must  assuredly  be  intended  to  be  em- 
ployed." This  is  a  most  judicious  observation,  and  goes  at  once  to 
the  root  of  the  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  perusal  of  novels. 
Eietion  is  not  necessarily  falsehood.  Falsehood  is  the  representa- 
ti6n  of  that  which  is  knowingly  false  as  true,  with  intent  to  deceive, 
for  the  attainment  of  some  end  of  our  own.  Fiction  in  its  very 
name  carries  the  fact  that  it  is  feifj^ned,  fashioned,  formed,  and 
worked  ujp,  and  not  actual,  real,  historic,  or  matter  of  fact.  A  novel 
ia  something  new,  and  therefore,  though  told  as  an  occurrence,  bears 
in  its  name  that  it  is  not  a  narrative  of  what  is  old  and  historic,  past 
and  real.  Inventiveness  is  put  forward  in  the  very  name.  Incident 
is  the  very  groundwork  and  essence  of  fiction,  and  that  incident  is 
admittedly  not  presented  but  represented ;  and  not  represented  as 
truth  but  as  truth-like.  Life  has  only  a  certain  region  of  activity, 
and  is  closely  encircled  by  law ;  but  fiction  can  fancy  any  of  these 
laws  abrogated,  and  construct  a  narrative  of  events  in  which  the 
possibilities  of  things  are  alone  attended  to  within  the  limits  of 
probability. 

The  plot  is  the  main  element  in  a  novel ;  that  is  the  first  point 
inquired  about  regarding  any  new  novel,  and  everything  else  sinks 
into  in8ifi;nificance  before  that— scenery,  historic  accuracy,  conversa- 
tional talent,  wit,  moral.  The  story  is  the  great  matter  of  interest. 
Well,  the  story  ii  the  sensational  part.  The  incidents  involved  in 
and  evolved  by  the  plot ;  the  interest  excited  by  the  development 
of  events  and  character,  the  thrillingness  of  "the  hairbreadth 
'scapes"  and  strange  occurrences  constitute  the  most  attractive 


elements  of  the  novel  m  a  norel,  amd  to  the  peHvotkm  «C.  thk 
all  other  eonsiderationB  require  to  be  held  aeoondoxy.  Ifareb 
oui^ht  not  to  be  compoBCKlv  as  sermons  too  often  are,  bj  ehooeiBg  a 
textk  and  then  cons^ncting  a  series  of  anramenta  to  prove  <ir  en- 
force  it.  If  any  one  pitches  upon  a  partioiuar  moral  aa  the  fomida- 
tion,  groundwork,  or  result  or  his  production,  and  then  makes  or 
finds  a  story  to  suit  the  inculcation  of  that  moral,  it  ia  pivttrf  dbm 
that  he  is  not  very  likely  to  give  his  whole  mind  pure  and  simple  to 
the  bringing  out  of  a  plot,  but  of  a  moral  treatise  or  a  sort  of  nar- 
ratiye  tract ;  and  that,  in  so  far  as  this  moral  inflnencea  the  oovrse  of 
the  story,  it  must  do  it  to  the  hurt  and  luiury  of  the  wovk  ca  a 
novelrr-that  is,  an  interesting  nanratiTe  of  oomj^icated  tiaiore*  in 
which,  through  ranous  changes,  a  certain  end  is  aoeomptislied«nid 
diflcnlties  and  sometimes  disasters. 

The  very  reason  of  a  noveVs  being  is  that  it  is  an  imaginazy  nar- 
rative  which  excites  interest  in  the  inoidente,  peraanSt  aoemse,  and 
plot.  If  a  noTe\ist  comes  to  us  saying,  like  the  needy  toufe-gnader, 
*'  Story,  Grod  bless  you,  I  have  none  to  t^,  sir,"  we  look  upon  lua 
as  we  would  upon  a  soldier  who  never  int«ads  to  fight,  a  wedded 
celibate,  a  tradeless  merchant,  or  a  freskwater  sailor,  fie  spina  no 
yam,  and  it  is  just  a  yam  that  we  want.  "No  amount  of  gandahing 
with  wit,  poetry,  descriptive  prose,  good  moral  teaeking,  Jte.  osa 
copapensate  for  want  of  an  exciting  plot,  having  that  the  readev  esn 
endure  a  great  deal,  and  he  soon  gets  practised  in  the  art  of  akipping, 
which  is  the  novel-reader's  safeguard  against  novels  with  a  purpoee. 

The  word  sensational  applied  to  novels  is  somewhat  oi  a  uang 
term.  It  is  a  modem  term  recently  introduced  as  a  condensation 
of  the  old  form  of  praise  used  to  characterise  a  good  novel,  via. — ^It 
is  of  such  supreme  interest  as  to  enthral  Ike  reader,  and  whesever 
it  has  been  read  it  kas  created  quite  a  sensation.  SensatiootiA  tkis 
pkrase,  means  a  strong  and  vivid  excitement  of  tke  faculties  from 
the  reality  and  power  imparted  to  the  story,  being  suck  aa  almost 
to  make  one  feel  that  wnat  is  narrated  to  the  intellect  kas  been 
made  perceptible  to  tke  senses.  Thus,  s^sational  realjy  signifies 
realistic,  having  the  power  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  strong  mooae 
of  possibility  and  probability. 

"  Bomance  has  been  elegantly  defined  as  the  ofispriiu^  of  fiction 
and  love;"  the  novel  may,  in  the  same  fashion,  be  denned  as  the 
daughter  of  character  and  event.  The  felicities  of  a  fine  imagina- 
tion, accurate  observations  on  human  nature,  enchanting  elegancies 
of  style,  forcible  representetions  of  the  passions,  learned  researches 
into  the  secret  recesses  of  history,  or  ingenious  pictures  of  manners 
and  customs  do  neither  singly  nor  combinedly  constitute  a  novel, 
though  any  or  all  of  them  may  have  place  in  tkem.  The  one  cha- 
racteristic of  a  novel  is  plot ;  it  is  the  prose  epic  of  our  day,  and  of 
all  the  qualifies  of  the  epic  the  fable  is  ike  first.  "  TJie  romance  is 
the  older  form  of  prose  fiction,  tke  novel  tke  later  one.  The 
romance  deals  witk  the  wonderful,  the  novel  with  common  life.  Ia 
our  own  times  tke  novel  kas  elbowed  its  elder  brother  almost 
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eBtirely  out  of  the  world.  The  ^eAt  mass  of  our  fiettont  afe  de* 
lineations  of  the  state  of  life  and  society  in  whieh  we  ouvselveft 
exist,  not  borrowing  the  f&mts  only  of  the  contemporary  world  (as 
the  old  romances,  by  olothin^  their  heroes  in  feudal  garb  also  did), 
bnt  confining  themseltres  within  the  boundaries  of  its  beliefs,  ideas, 
and  sympathies.  But  the  novel  in  this  shape  is  quite  a  modern 
production ;  not  so  ancient  as  oar  poetry  or  drama,  and  hardlv 
more  ancient  than  the  beginning  of  last  century."  (James  Hann^y  s 
"  Course  of  English  Literature,"  Fiction,  p.  235). 

Eeal  life  and  manners ;  a  plot,  incidents,  and  chamtctera  copied 
or  deriTed  from  the  ordinary  course  of  society  mark  out  the  novel 
from  all  other  kinds  of  literature.  Literature  with  a  purpose 
naturally  falls  into  sermohs,  Realises,  disquisitions,  dissertations, 
essays,  tracts,  &c.,  and  only  makes  a  hybrid  sort  of  literature  when 
it  joins  itself  to  the  novel,  and  appears  in  disguise  as  such.  It  is 
▼ery  easy  to  decry  sensational  novels  as  the  literature  of  crime, 
bigamy,  adulterr,  and  sin.  Thia,  however,  is  taking  the  extremes  as 
the  essence  of  the  definition.  No  definition  from  extremes  ia  pos- 
sible; and  therefore  no  argument  could  be  held  from  such  a  point. 
It  is  true  that  in  real  life  great  crimes,  forgeries,  murders,  adul- 
teries, burglaries,  the  abduction  of  women,  the  chan^  of  children, 
fte.  create  a  sensation ;  it  is  equally  true  that  the  chief  interests  in 
life  are  those  which  relate  to  the  essentials  of  it — in  what  way  a  man 
progresses  with  his  wooing,  and  woman  with  her  winning  of  partners 
for  life.    For  the  same  reason  it  is  that — 

''  ^loet  novels  paiDt  at  fall  length  peopIe*8  wooings, 
And  ooljr  give  a  bast  of  marriages." 

This  only  proves  all  the  more  that  the  sensational  is  that  which 
interests,  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  but  the  ^lot  that  sets  young 
hearts  a-bleeding,  and  detams  old  ones  reading,  and  hence  that 
sensational  novels  are  superior  to  novels  with  a  purpose. 

The  question  under  discussion  is  neither  to  be  settled  by  a  com- 
parison of  names,  nor  by  a  comparison  of  novels ;  neither  by  an 
enumeration  of  the  writers  who  fill  the  one  role  as  opposed  to  that 
of  authors  who  fill  the  other,  nor  by  a  contrast  of  novel  with  novel 
in  the  respective  schools.  The  true  solution  is  to  be  found  only  by 
comparison  of  the  class  of  novel  with  the  definition  of  the  novel. 
If  we  could  once  come  to  comprehend  the  original  intent  of  the 
novel,  we  would  have  some  means  of  determining  the  question  in 
dispute ;  for  that  certainly  is  superior  which  comes  nearer  to  the 
proper  type  of  the  thing  under  consideration. 

It  unfortunately  happens  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  proper 
definition  of  a  novel.  It  is  almost  invariably  taken  for  granted 
that  it  is  far  better  understood  than  easy  to  describe,  and  hence  it 
is  that  we  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  any  standard  of  appeid. 
This  increases  the  difficulty  of  conducting  the  discussion ;  for  if  we 
could  lay  down  an  authoritative  definition  as  that  of  an  impartiid 
person,  we  could  oompare  the  several  classes  with  the  definition  ac- 
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oepted  and  oome  to  a  decision  irithont  much  delay,  bat  we  hare  m 
yet  been  nnable  to  do  this. 

*' Sensational "  has  been  used  by  most  of  the  writers  on  th« 
opposite  side  of  this  question  as  synonymous  with  "  CriminaL** 
This  is  a  fallacious  use  of  the  word.    Indeed,  all  those  catch  phrases 
which  condense  ideas  into  epigrams  are  peculiarly  liable  to  misap- 
plication.   The  kind  of  novels  I  understsnd  to  be  meant  by  the 
comprehensive  and  expressive  term  Sensational  is  that  in  which  the 
interest  arises  from  the  intense  realism  of  the  plot  and  passion,  and 
from  the  absence  of  an  j  potent  underlying  purpose  of  a  moral  sort ; 
such  novels  being  written  maicly  for  pastime,  excitement,  and  en* 
tertainment,  in  consonance  with  the  rules  of  art  and  not  as  in^renioiis 
sermons,  schoolmasterly  advisiDgs,  and  disguised  tracts.     In  this 
category  are  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Fieldini; ;  Thacke- 
ray and  Bronte;  Braddon  and  Wilkie  Collins,  while  Briehardvon 
and  Edgeworth,  Dickens  and  Gaskell,  Miss  SeweU  and  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  may  stand  as  representatives  of  the  purpose  achooL 
Lord  Lytton  cannot  be  quoted  on  either  side.     James,  Lever, 
Croker,  Lover,  Eliot,  and  Wood  may  also  be  classed  amonf^  aoi- 
sationalists,  while  Hall,  Craik,  Oliphant,  Disraeli,  Hannay,  and 
Martineau  may  be  regarded  as  fair  representatives  of  the  writers  of 
"  novels  with  a  purpose." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  is  not  a  qnestion  of  the  merits  of 
Miss  Braddon  as  compared  with  George  Eliot,  of  Charles  Dickens 
against  Charles  Eeade,  of  Wilkie  Collins  versus  Thackeray,  and  so 
on.    It  is  a  question  of  princinle.    We  may  have,  sensational 
novels  written  with  a  purpose,  ana  we  may  have  novels  of  purpose 
full  of  sensationalism ;  but  what  we  want  to  set  at  is  which  class  of 
novels,  as  a  class,  is  more  accordant  with  tne  aim  of  the  branch 
of  literature  to  which  they  belong  than  the  other.    We  express  our 
opinion  unhesitatingly  that  sensationalism  is  indispensable  to  a 
novel,  that  it  forms  a  nne  qua  non,  that  i|urpose  is  secondary,  and 
plot  primary,  and  therefore  it  is  quite  plain  that  sensational  novels 
are  superior  to  those  with  a  purpose:    That  sometimes  a  sensation 
is  sought  to  be  created  by  illegitimate  means,  from  an  artistic  and  a 
moral  point  of  view,  it  would  be  next  to  folly  to  deny ;  but  we 
coiUd  point  out  equal  faults  committed  in  liovels  with  a  purpose, 
such  as  overlaying  the  incidents  with  colour  which  does  not  belong 
to  them.    Often,  indeed,  the  most  offensive  of  all  novels  are  those 
which  seek  to  excite  a  sensation  in  order  that  the  purpose  may 
seem  more  triumphantly  established.    While  the  trutn  is  that  the 
purpose  of  most  events  in  life  scarcely  ever  transpire — even  with  the 
advantage  of  "  crowners'  qnests  "  and  open  law  courts. — B.  D.  M. 

NXOATIVX  ABTICLB.— XV. 

.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  authors  of  the  affirmative  articles  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Controvernalist  have  not  drawn  the  proper 
line  of  demarcation.  To  place  all  novels  of  a  didatio  or  preachmeDt 
kind  on  one  side,  and  all  plot  ones— terming  them  sensaticmal,  on 
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tbe  oUier,  appears  wide  of  ^he  marlr.  The  subject  of  debate,  it  i» 
trae,  is  somewhat  ambiguonn ;  but  still  I  think,  if  the  line  be  rightiy 
dnwn,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  clear  resalt.  In 
order  t^  Accomplish  this,  in  the  first  place,  sharp  and  distinct  defi- 
nitions of  the  two  classes  of  novels  must  be  arrived  at.  This  may 
be  easily  done,  in  my  opinion,  by  simply  arranging  them,  as  th^ 
fulfil  or  do  not  fulfil  certain  conditions  shortly  to  be  explained, 
under  two  heads — good  and  bad.  ^  Under  the  former  I  should  in- 
clude all  novels  that  nroduce  tonic-like  effects,  by  administering 
healthy  excitement  ana  recreation  to  the  mind,  under  the  latter 
I  shoald  arrange  all  the  creeping,  sensational  sort,  during  the  read-  , 
injg  of  which  one  feels  as  if  oppressed  by  the  nightmare,  together 
with  those  of  a  more  or  less  pernicious  kind,  the  aim  of  which  is 
to  excite  our  emotions,  syinpatbies,  and  admiration  on  bdhalf  of  the 
vicious  and  criminal.  Here,  then,  I  would  draw  the  line,  and  I 
think.there  cannot  be  any  question  regarding  the  side  to  which  wd 
ought  to  yield  the  palm. 

C.  H.  S.  states  that  every  novel  must  have  a  purpose ;  and  that 
purpose,  he  tells  us,  is  only  to  cause  pleasure  and  excitement  hy 
carrying  one  on  from  surprise  to  surprise.    Surely  this  is  a  low^ 
estimate  of  what  a  novel  should  be!    For  instance,  suppose  ani 
author  composed  a  novel  with  the  constant  aim  before  him,  not . 
only  of  amusing  his  readers,  but  of  benefiting  them  by  means  of 
exciting  their  sympathies  in  favour  of  all  that  is  good,  generous, 
noble,  and  true  I    Undoubtedly  this  would  be  a  novel  with  a  pur- 
pose, although  there  might  not  be  anything  whatever  didatic  about . 
it,  and  though  the  said  purpose  might  be  so  concealed  that  it  could 
not  be  seen  but  onli^  its  influence  felt.    Of  such  a  kind  are  the 
works  of  Dickens,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  all  the  best  writers  of 
fiction.    The  reaction  after  perusing  them  is  healthy.    We  feel  as 
if  we  had  been  in  good  company,  and  therefore  that  we  are  better 
in  every  respect.    As  we  are  fed  on  to  perceive  the  triumphs  of' 
right  over  wrong,  virtue  over  vice,  and  honesty  over  knavery  and 
yfllany,  our  sympathies  afe  widened  and  the  better  part  of  our* 
nature  is  encouraged  and  refreshed,  so  that  we  feel  more  oonfidenee- 
in  fighting  the  battles  of  life. 

With  regard  to  what  are  termed  "  preachment  novels,"  it  seems, 
absurd  to  call  them  dishonest  because  they  aim  at  instruction  as* 
well  as  amusement.  They  may  form  channels  by  which  certaint 
principles  and  truths  may  be  more  forcibly  and  pleasantly  oonveyedl 
than  by  other  means ;  as  the  very  name  and  title  of  a  treatise  or 
sermon  often  repel  the  generality  of  readers.  Besides,  truths  may 
bo  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  some  people  in  this  manner  who 
could  not  be  got  at  in  any  other  way. 

The  sensational  noyel,  as  I  haye  attempted  to  define  it,  is  highly 
objectionable  in  every  respect.  Its  sole  aim  is  excitement— no 
matter  by  what  means  produced,  if  only  this  end  can  be  obtained. 
From  step  to  step  through  a  maze  of  vice  and  crime  the  reader  is 
led  onwards ;  the  agony  is  heaped  «p  tiU  the  elimax  is  attained  io 
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some  ifpreaier  monstrositj  than  all  the  preceding  ones.  The  stren^ 
the  excitement  produced,  ihe  more  powerfm  the  writing  ii  raid 
to  be !  Powerful  writing  forsooth  I  If  we  analjse  it  we  shall  find 
how  closehf  it  resembles  a  sensational  newspaper  report  of  some 
horrible  crime.  The  persons  who  are  addicted  to  this  land  of  read- 
ing are  something  lise  opinm  eaters.  Succeeding  doses  mnst  be 
made  stronger,  the  situations  more  startling,  the  monstrosities  more 
horrible,  or  they  fail  to  produce  the  desired  effects. 

The  progress  of  this  sensational  writing  is,  in  my  opinion,  greatly 
to  be  deplored.  Confined  at  first  to  the  lowest  grade  of  fiction,  like 
a  yoang  bird  trying  the  power  of  its  wings  by  making  bolder  sod 
bolder  flights,  till  at  length  the  most  daring  is  accomplished  with 
impunity,  it  made  tentatire  efibrts  upwards.  Emboldened  by 
success  it  soon  made  rapid  headway ;  and  the  kind  of  literature  that 
was  found  to  be  so  successful  in  pandering  to  the  morbid  appetites 
of  imperfectly  educated  seirant  girls)  and  'prentiee  boys,  mts  beea 
found  equally  successful  when  introduced  to  the  higher  ranks. 
Other  "  sen sationali ties  "  hare  at  the  same  time  been  coming  on  to 
the  foreground — ^performances  on  the  high  rope  and  the  trapete; 
sensational  songs  and  plays ;  the  "  cancan ; "  Madle.  Finette ;  and, 
at  length,  introduced  under  the  highest  patronage,  Madlle.  Schneider. 
The  mlip  has  been  given  to  the  ball  down  the  incline,  and  who 
knows  wnen  or  where  it  will  stop  P 

It  is  said  in  extenuation  of  sensational  norels  that  they  are  usefol 
reading,  inasmuch  as  they  give  faithful  photographings  of  Ufe, 
which  is  made  up  of  lights  and  shadows.  That  life  has  its  li^ht  and 
■dark  sides  no  one  can  deny;  but  how  is  it  calculated  to  diminiilt 
the  darkness,  which  should  be  the  grand  endeavour  of  evefy  nation, 
by  leading  the  fancy  to  delight  in  scenes  of  terror  and  deeds  of 
violence,  and  by  constantly  bringing  prominently  in  view,  and  in- 
vesting them  with  a  sort  of  halo  of  admiration,  questionable  heroes 
and  heroines  P  Surely  enough  is  recorded  in  tne  daily  papers  of 
the  actuality  of  the  said  dark  sides,  without  the  necessity  of  resoii- 
ing  to  the  imagination ! 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  prevalence  of  fiction  at  ^e 
present  time,  and  how  it  finds  a  place  in  every  household,  for  the 
sake  of  religion,  morality,  humanity,  civilization,  and  all  that  is 
ennobling  in  manhood  and  womanhood,  let  it  be  of  a  wholesome, 
not  of  a  sensational  kind.  Qbimwood. 
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'  AFFIBMATIVB  ABTICLB. — III. 

**  An  Engliahman  may  look  wifch  great  satisfaction  at  the  whole  of  the 
expedition  to  Abyssinia,  in  which  there  was  such  humane  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  all  concerned ;  such  justice  in  dealing  with  a  barbarous  people, 
whilst  the  object  was  so  pure,  and  accomplished  by  a  man  who  seemed  to  • 
be  influenced  by  great  principles.  We,  as  Englislimen,  may  see  him  go 
from  one  position  to  another,  mastering  the  difficulties  of  the  way  with 
great  sagacity  and  diligence,  climbing  up  those  passes  and  those  fastnesses, 
which  are  twice  aa  elevated  as  our  highest  mountains,  and  at  last  climbing 
up  to  Magdala,  and  accomplishing  the  entire  redaction  of  that  nest  of 
brigands.!'— r^  Sou,  and  Sev,  Baptist  W,  Noel,  M.A. 

Mat  we  be  allowed  just  gently  to  hint  to  the  writers  on  this 

gaestion  that  a  little  more  instructiveness  and  interest  wonld  have 
een  given  to  this  debate,  bad  we  had  a  statement  of  facts  on  which 
to  rest,  and  by  which  to  test  the  arguments  laid  before  us.  I  am 
not  a  little  surprised  that  one  ot  other  of  the  Controyersialists  did 
not  provide  such  a  vidimus  of  the  antecedents  and  the  processes  of 
the  war  as  would  have  afiorded  a  sufficient  ground  and  supplied 
some  ultimate  reference  for,  or  about,  the  arguments  employed.  * 
This  seems  to  me  a  great  drawback  to  the  just  comprehension  of 
the  reasonings  employed  in  this  debate.  1%  ought  to  have  been 
remembered  that  the  Abyssinian  war  was  the  culmination  of  nearly 
twenty  years  of  history,  and  it  might  almost  be  said  that  it  was 
only  an  offshoot  of  our  doubtful  Crimean  war.  That  war  which  made 
sucn  a  noise  was  just  going  on  when  Theodore  was  contesting  his 
right  to  the  throne  against  all  comers,  and  when  Abyssinia  was 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Turks  in  Egypt,  who  taking  advantage  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  that  country,  had  made  inroads  upon  its 
territory  and  taken  possession  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
lands  wnich  ought  to  have  passed  into  the  power  6f  the  Emperor 
Theodore,  when  he  succeeded  in  defeating  jEtas-AU,  Pejag  Oubi^, 
and  their  generals. 

The  Emperor  Theodore  hearing  ot  our  procedure  in  the  Orimea 
took  np  the  idea  that  we  were  in  favour  or  the  Turks  all  through, 
and  that  we  approved  of  all  that  they  did.  Acting  on  tHis  fore* 
gone  conclusion,  and  nursing  the  foolish  fallacy  of  his  own  heated 
imagination,  as  if  it  had  been  the  legitimate  dauisrUter  of  truth,  he  ' 
looked  with  an  eye  of  "hatrei.  tnalirc*,  and  ail  uncharitableness " 
on  British  commerce  and  British  progress  and  pursuits.     His 
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javn^ced  ^e— jnnndiced  by  the  uaarpioK  traitor'B  sdf-reprotclifQl 
oonsciouinets  of  wrong— saw  enmity  in  all  that  Britain  nndertook, 
and  dereloped  itself  into  a  false  idea  that  he  wss  the  speeiil  mirk 
for  British  espionage  and  enmity.  Having  arrired  at  this  eonclasion 
on  merely  hypothetical  surmises,  he  determined  that  he  would  tske 
the  first  hand  at  actiye  measures.    Every  reverse,  every  slight, 
every  difficulty  to  which  he  was  subjected,  grew  in  his  mind  to  ba 
connected  with  British  influence  and  antagonism.    He  bsniihed 
the  Catholic  missionaries,  and  encouraged  German  Protestants 
because  th^j  proposed  a  plan  by  which  he  hoped  so  to  improre 
the  industries  of  his  own  country  as  to  become  independent  of 
Britain;  for  they  proposed  to  introduce  handicraftsmen  as  their 
missionaries,  and  so  to  civilize  and  christianize  step  by  step.    Hs 
saw  the  advantage  of  this  arrangement  in  the  pursuance  of  his 
schemes,  and  he  declared  his  readiness  to  accept  as  many  artizsn 
scripture-readers  as  they  might  send  to  him.     So  far,  then,  his 
interest  and  that  of  the  miosioiiaries  coincided.    Dr.  Krapf  and 
imperial  craft  were  at  one.    He  had,  however,  not  an  atom  of  lore 
for  the  scheme,  except  as  a  counteraction  to  British  inflaeoce. 
Our  Mr.  Flowden,  wno  had  been  a  Calcutta  merchant,  and  his 
friend  John  Bell  had  established  relations  in  the  country,  with 
which  he  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  meddle,  and  he  continued  to 
them  the  outward  privileges  they  had  pospcssed  under  his  pre- 
decessors.   Garod,  a  rebel  chief,  killed  Mr.  Plowden,  and  Theoaoie 
to  retaliate  killed  Garod.    Garod's  brother  killed  Bell,  and  then 
the  king  ordered  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  insurgenti. 
Thus  he  fulfilled  his  duty,  so  far  as  he  conceived  intemationtl 
law  demanded,  and  he  would  not  accede  to   any  claim  on  oar 
part  to  punish  criminals  then  in  his  territory.     With  the  design 
of  bringing  afiairs  to  a  crisis,  and  to  get  at  the  central  knot  of 
the  poUti^  complications  in  which  he  found  himself  involved, 
he  wrote  demanding  British  protection  against  the  Egyptians  who 
were  advancing  against  his  frontier  at  Tigr^ ;  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  under  the  impression  that  France  and  Britain  were  secretly 
in  league  with  his  enemies.    To  this  letter  no  answer  was  returned 
for  several  reasons— one  doubtless  being  that  we  held  no  official 
diplomatic  relations  with  Theodore,  and  that  we  had  ordered  our 
new  consul,  C.  D.  Cameron,  to  keep  from  interference  in  Abyssinian 
politics.    The  despatch  containing  this  instruction  was  made  known 
to  Theodore,  who  instead  of  seeing  in  it  a  desire  to  abstain  in  say 
way  from  political  afiairs,  thought  it  only  a  deceitful  trick,  sod 
insisted  on  believing  our  Consul  to  be  a  spy  on  the  sly  in  behalf  of 
the  Turks.    He  resolved  to  act  on  his  suppositious  theory ;  he  made 
a  sort  of  state  prisoner  of  Consul  Cameron,  and  afterwards  eoin- 
mitted  a  similar  breach  of  right  against  the  person  of  M.  Lejeis, 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  French  Emperor.    Fancying  liiiB- 
self  '*  humbugged  "-T-and  believing,  falsely,  that  the  meenes  of 
European  pol*cy  were  being  thrown  around  him,  to  end  at  lift 
in  his  being  treated  as  a  xu»jah  of  India— that  is,  being  deposed 
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from  a  real  to  a  nominal  authority,  and  mado  a  sham  king,  he 
resolred  on  taking  immediate  step^  to  demonstrate  his  imperial 
power.  He  intercepted  the  letters  of  our  Cousol,  beat  Mr.  otem, 
the  a^ent  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christianity,  severely, 
and  his  servant8,  till  they  died;  Mr.  Stern  and  his  fellow-missionaries, 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Rosenthal,  were  next  cast  into  prison  and  tried  for 
treason,  beine  condemned  to  death.  The  Consul,  ander  these  cir- 
onmstances  of  grave  import,  requested  permission  to  leave,  that  he 
might  bring  the  circumstances  under  the  consideration  of  his  govern- 
ment. On  this  he  was  imprisoned  with  the  missionaries,  and  after 
awhile  they  were  all  removed  to  Magdala. 

These  things  excited  great  distress  among  those  who  felt  inte- 
rested in  the  fate  of  those  who  went  with  their  lives  in  their  hands 
to  preach  the  gospel,  and  they  insisted  on  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  the  Government  for  the  protection  of  the  lives,  persons,  and 
property  of  the  missionaries  in  Abyssinia.  On  an  envoy  being  sent 
to  treat  with  him  as  a  responsible  government  agent,  Theodore,  in 
self-willed  tyranny,  shut  the  ambassador  of  the  British  sovereign  up 
in  prison  with  those  whose  release  he  had  been  sent  to  negotiate. 
And  ajB  if  to  show  his  absolute  independence  as  an  imperial 
«overei^n,  Theodore^began  to  butcher  and  destroy  with  an  indecent 
bloodthirstiness  without  a  parallel  in  history,  literally  out-Heroding 
Herod.  Intolerable  as  was  his  unjust  treatment  of  our  consul ; 
unendurable  as  was  his  harshness,  injustice,  inhumanity,  and  rage, 
towards  and  against  our  missionaries,  he  could  scarcely  have  been 
said  to  have  fiUed  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquities  till  he  had  taken 
this  insane  idea  of  asserting  his  right  to  do  what  he  liked  without 
let  or  hindrance.  E7en  then,  however,  the  patience  of  our  Govern- 
ment was  not  exhausted.  They  tried,  through  the  Bev.  Martin 
Fiad,  to  gain  access  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  the  king ;  re- 
xaonstrance,  negotiation,  and  diplomacy  were  alike  in  vain,  and  war 
was  unavoidable.  Even  then  Government  was  merciful  to  him 
who  knew  no  mercy,  and  offered  him  terms  of  grace, — namely,  that 
within  three  months  he  should  deliver  up  the  captives.  He  took  this 
as  a  declaration  of  war,  prepared  for  contesting  his  supreme  power 
in  opposition  to  Britain,  and  foolhardily  thrust  upon  us  the  need 
for  chastising  a  monarch  so  insolently  insensible  to  reason,  inac- 
cessible to  humanitv,and  so  unimpressionable  by  common-sense  con- 
siderations. His  haughtiness  and  tyranny  were  sorely  and  soon 
punished.  We  need  not  exult  over  the  wretched  fate  of  this  Napo- 
leon-Nero of  Abyssinia.  Be  fell — fell  by  the  coward's  death — 
suicide.  Here,  even  here,  in  the  place  and  hour  of  victory,  mag- 
nanimity and  heroism,  mercy  and  consideration  tempered  the 
justice  which  Britain  saw  it  requisite  to  inflict,  and  the  propertv, 
persons,  privileges,  and  rights  of  the  Abyssinians  were  thoroughly 
respected.  The  son  of  the  vindictive  and  unscrupulous  semi- 
baroaric  sovereign  has  been  taken  under  the  charge  of  the  Queen 
of  £ngland,''and  will  feel  the  effects  of  that  beneficence.  Abys- 
sinia has  been  relieved  of  an  incubus  to  freedom  and  progress,  and 
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a  leeson  Kas  been  read  to  the  .potentates  of  savage  states*  that  the 
ann  of  British  resource  ia  long  and  active,  and  operates  for  the 
protection  of  the  meanest  subject  of  its  wide-spread  realm. 

If  ever  there  was  a  war  worthy  to  be  called  a  righteoua  one, 
surely  that  carried  on  in  Abyssinia  was  one.  It  had  no  ambitiouf 
or  offenfiive  object  to  promote;  it  was  stimulated  by  no  base 
motive  for  intervention ;  it  was  undertaken  with  no  other  aim  than 
the  protection  of  human  rights,  the  maintenance  of  the  immunities 
of  missionaries,  and  the  security  of  subjects  in  whatsoever  land 
they  were ;  nay,  there  was  an  actual  chivalry  in  it.  It  was  a  war 
in  which  English  interests  did  not  predominate.  Nine  out  of  the 
seventeen  captives  were  German,  two  French, 'one  Syrian,  and 
only  five  were  of  British  birth.  It  was  a  gr^at  moral  demonstra- 
tion  of  the  determination  of  the  civilized  races  to  protect,  defend, 
and  avenge  any  of  those  who  left  their  places  in  civilized  life  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  savage  lanas  the  blessings  of  the  faith 
and  the  practice  of  civilized  life ;  and  it  has  been  taken  as  a  lesson 
home  to  the  bosomti  of  the  rudest  savagery.  We  may  well  boast 
of  the  Abyssiaian  War  as  a  war  of  Christian  chivalry,  having  for 
its  object  the  promotion  of  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  among  men. 
Head  thus,  in  the  light  of  history,  the  Abyssinian  War  is  found  to 
be  not  only  justifiable,  but  advisable ;  far  more  than  advisable,  a 
right,  proper,  earnent.  Christian  undertaking,  calmly  pursued  and 
cluvalroualy  accomplished.  G.  S.  P. 

NBOATIVE. — III. 

Ths  Abvssmian  difficulty  was  one  lor  the  exercise  of  tact,  dis- 
cretion, and  common  sense,  not  tor  tne  use  of  fire,  sword,  and 
oamase.  A  littie  civintv  ana  a  xittie  money  would  liave  made  the 
expeaincn  unnecessfiry ;  and  it  is  juBt  to  manage  possible  difficulties 
with  juaiciouB  moderation,  and  little  evil  or  expense,  that  statesmen 
are  required.  To  bring  the  mere  hufBness  and  self-importance  of 
a  savage  monarch,  touched,  stimulated,  and  set  up  by  a  few  push- 
ing adventurers  with  a  little  authority,  and  a  few  not  overwise  or 
sensible  missionaries,  out  of  the  unimportance  of  a  squabble  into 
the  prominence  of  a  war,  was,  to  our  thmking,  an  action  suggestive 
of  Dr.  Waloott's  lines  upon  the  absurdity  of  him  who 

**  Casts  of  manure  a  waggon-load  around 
To  raise  a  single  daisy  from  the  ground ; 
Uplifts  tlie  club  of  Hercules — for  what  P 
To  cru»h  a  butterfly,  or  brain  a  gnat ! 
Creates  a  whirlwind,  from  the  earth  to  draw 
A  goose* 8  feather,  or  exalt  a  straw ; 
Sets  wheels  on  wheels  in  motion — what  a  clatter- 
To  force  up  one  poor  nipperkin  of  water  i 
Bids  ocean  labour  with  tremendous  roar 
To  heave  a  cockle-shell  upon  the  shore.*' 

Why,  the  very  absurdity  of  contrast  appears  in  patting  opposite  to 
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emck  other  Victoria  and  Theodore,  Britain  and  Abyssinia,  "the 
ever  victorious  army  "  and  the  undisciplined  hordes  of  a  savage 
BOvereigD,  the  well-weaponed  Briton  and  the  almost  ^unless  warriors 
of  rude  Abyssinia.  To  call  the  sending  out  of  15,000  British 
soldiers  to  meet  the  untrained,  tactless  mob  of  Theodore,  a  ^ar» 
and  to  apeak  of  this  mere  travestie  of  a  contest  as  having  **  vindi- 
cated the  honour  of  the  crown  "  from  the  "  insults  "  it  had  suffered 
from  King  Theodore,  is  surely  a  piece  of  the  sublime  audacity  for 
which  our  Premier  is  not  a  little  famous  ;  and  this  lofty  braggaf- 
docio  is  reported,  on  the  same  high  and  trustworthy  authority,  to 
have  gained  *'.  the  admiring  respect  of  Europe." 

Mr. Mansfield  Parkyns,  author  of  "Life  in  Abyssinia" — who  ought 
to  be  a  competent  witness, — tells  us  the  sort  of  enemy  "  our  noble 
army  "  was  sent  out  to  meet  on  the  equal  terms  of  warlike  contest. 
The  soldiers  of  Abyssinia  are,  he  says,  "  vain,  and  rather  cowardly, 
very  deceitful  and  treacherous,  grasping  and  covetous,  vicious, 
debauched,  and  thievish" — "for  the  mos^Jt  part  collected  from 
among  the  worst  of  the  people."  He  further  asserts  of  these  same 
"  worthy  foemen  "  which  our  government  selected, — "  I  would 
willingly  stand  their  attaok  with  two  oom'panies  of  rifles,  or  beat 
up  their  troops  one  after  another  with  a  battalion."  But  we  pre- 
ferred to  lick  the  half-naked  nigger  of  a  king  with  a  noble  British 
army,  and  at  an  expense  of  something  more  than  six  millions — it 
was  so  justifiable  and  praiseworthy  1 

Our  contention,  in  brief,  is  that  King  Theodore,  theparvenu 
Emperor  of  Abyssinia,  was  not  an  opponent  worthy  of  Eler  most- 
gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  "  revered,  beloved,"  who  holds 

"  A  nobler  offioe  upon  earth 
Than  arms,  or  power,  or  brains,  or  birth 
Could  give  the  warrior  kings  of  old.*' 

That  savage  Abyssinian  was  not,  as  the  phrase  goes  now,  "  a  fit  and 
proper  "  antagonist  for  civilized  Great  ioritain  to  engage  with  ;  that 
it  was  ouite  a  lowering  of  the  dignity  of  our  nation  to  elevate  to 
the  ranic  of  foemen  the  few  miserably  accoutred  and  trained  sol- 
diers of  the  usurper  of  the  Abyssinian  purple — foemea  of  the 
legions  whose  names  are  written  in  glorv  on  the  pages  of  history 
as  the  conquerors  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  the  heroes  of  the  Crimea.  We 
contend  that  it  was  not  right  to  set  our  soldiery  forth  as  on  a  level 
with  the  hordes  of  Abyssinian  semi-slaves  ;  and  it  is  no  slight  evi- 
dence of  the  correctness  of  our  opinions  that  oblivious  silence  has 
already  closed  over  the  glorious  war  in  which  we  were  engaged ; 
statesmen,  soldiers,  newspaper-men,  and  even  the  rescued  them- 
selves, all  agreeing  to  let  forgetfulness  of  that  war  prey  on  the 
pages  of  modern  history  unmolestedly.  We  contend  farther  that 
it  was  a  war  of  stupidity  in  its  origin,  and  of  far  too  costly  a  nature 
in  its  progress  and  end. 

Is  it  not  shameful  that  we  should  expend  in  battering  poor 
savages  a  milHon  of  money  per  month,  while  we  grudge  to  spend 
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upon  the  poor  in  our  own  streets  and  country  places  so  mneb  in  a 
yearP  If  the  lives  of  the  precious  seventeen  captives  were  worth 
so  muoh»  why  do  we  leave  so  many  to  die  in  our  streets  of  want 
and  woe  through  our  begrudgement  of  the  means  of  life.  Diplo- 
macy, not  force  and  common  sense,  not  cannon  balls,  were  wanted 
to  get  matters  right  with  the  Abyssinian  sovereign.  We  were  too 
haughty  to  use  ordinary  means  while  in  our  power,  and  when 
smarting  under  the  idea  that  a  breach  of  the  etiquette  of  nationa 
had  been  committed  towards  him,  Theodore  took  reprisals;  we 
could  not  condescend  to  explain  or  propitiate ;  but  we  could  con- 
descend to  fight,  and  by  this  duel  at  war  really  glorified  the  savage 
sovereifi^D,  and  made  him  a  hero  instead  of  a  despot.  The  conditions 
of  warfire  were  altogether  imequal,  and  therefore  the  fact  of  war 
was  disgraceful.  We  have  made  ourselves  little  else  than  the 
I  laughing-stock  of  Europe  by  our  ridiculously  low  estimate  of  our- 
selves in  undertaking  the  match,  and  our  vain-glorious  8X»eechifi- 
catioDs  and  title-giviogs  on  its  conclusion.  Of  the  Abyssinian 
contest,  far  more  truly  than  of  Blenheim,  the  satire  is  true — 

''  But  'twas  a  glorious  victory." 

To  prove  that  we  were  originally  in  the  wrong,  the  following  faets 
ard  more  than  enough  :— 

1st.  We  claimed  jurisdiction  over  criminals  in  Abyssinia  without 
giving  reciprocal  rights  to  Theodore. 

2na.  We  demanded  that  he  should  renounce  all  idea  of  recon- 
quering any  Abyssinian  territory,  of  which  the  government  of 
£gypt  nad  taken  possession,  during  the  period  when  he  was  busy 
consolidating  his.  power  against  insurt^ents  and  rivals. 

3rd.  We  appointed  Captain  C.  D.  Cameron  Consul  in  succession 
to  Mr.  Walter  Flowden  without  consultation  with  the  king ;  and 
sent  him,  without  any  explanation  of  our  design,  on  a  mission  to 
Senaar,  to  examine  into  the  cotton- growing  capabilities  of  Abys- 
sinia. 

4th.  An  official  letter,  addressed  by  Theodore  to  the  Government, 
was  pushed  into  a  pigeon  hole  in  some  "  how-not-to-do-it  circum- 
locution office,"  in  the  Government  departments  of  Great  Britain, 
and  was  overlooked  or  forgotten,  without  apology. 

6th.  When  Theodore's  letter,  after  nearly  two  years'  delay,  was 
answered,  the  answer  was  foolishly  entrusted  to  Mr.  Rassam,  whom 
Theodore  looked  on  as  a  Turk  and  a  spy,  t.  e,,  an  enemy. 

6th.  We  did  not  conform  to  a  well-known  rule  of  Oriental 
politics  hj  providing  a  return-present  for  the  present  of  a  king 
who  proffers  one  as  a  sign  of  intended  amity. 

7th.  Government  did  not  show  any  real  interest  in  Consul  Came- 
ron, or  take  any  steps,  until  urged  by  a  public  demonstration,  in 
favour  of  the  missionaries  who  had  been  involved  in  the  evil  oonse- 

2uences  resulting  from  the  misunderstandings  between  our  Foreign 
Office  and  the  Negus  of  Abyssinia. 
These  were  the  material  elements  justifying  the  Emperor  Tlieo- 
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dore's  conduct  in  his  own  eves  towards  the  Consol,  the  misBionariei* 
and  all  the  Enropeans  within  his  dominions.  Indeed,  these  were 
the  things  which  crazed  him.  Had  due  and  honest  apology  heen, 
as  was  due,  sent  to  King  Theodore ;  had  proper  representation 
been  made  of  the  wishes  and  intents  of  the  British  Goyemment ; 
had  reciprocating  presents  been  forwarded  by  its  envoYs  from  our 
€K>Temment  to  tne  Negus ;  had  offers  of  ransom  even  been  made ; 
the  (so-called)  wsr  would  haye  been  unnecessary,  and  an  infamous 
page  in  British  history  would  haye  been  left  unwritten.  It  is  true 
that  we  were  the  stronger,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  we  had  eyery 
appearance  of  being  the  wrongers ;  and  we  haye  seen  no  justifica- 
tion of  the  crown  officers — except  the  justification,  such  as  it  is,  of 
the  doings  of  the  hero  of  Ma^dala,  and  the  reports  of  the  British 
Houses  of  Parliament — in  which  the  morality  of  success  seems  to 
haye  been  accepted  as  enough.  F.  H.  M. 


Ohiblottb  Bbobtb. — The  world  bends  with  infinite  tenderness  oyer  the 
story  of  that  woman,  who  had  no  beauty  and  no  blessing,  out  on  the  York- 
shire moors.  We  pity  her  for  the  dismal  scranny  school  of  her  childhood, 
where  food  for  the  outer  and  the  inner  life  was  alike  hard,  and  crusty,  and 
mouldy.  We  pity  her  for  the  lonely  drudgery,  so  hapless  and  so  hopeless, 
out  in  Brussels,  as  we  see  her  set  down  to  it,  while  her  wings  bleed,  beat- 
ing the  barn  of  her  cage,  and  the  music  sours  within  her— 

"  And  the  life  still  drags  her  downward 

To  its  lerel,  day  by  day ; 
What  is  fine  within  her  growing. 

Course  to  sympathetic  day." 
Our  lips  tremble  as  we  see  that  striring  aft«r  some  touch  of  grace  and 
beauty  to  deck  the  hard  grey  home,  though  it  embody  itself  in  no  better 
thing  than  a  bright  little  frock  and  a  pair  of  tiny  red  shoes  i  yet,  to  see 
the  poor  blossom  of  grace  and  beauty  shriyeliing  with  fire,  put  there  and 
held  there  by  a  £»ther  harder  than  the  home.  We  watch  her,  a  woman 
while  yet  a  child — a  woman  because  other  little  children  stiU  more  help- 
less are  motherless,  and  can  find  no  other  nature  large  enough  to  take 
them  in,  and  understand  and  adopt  them ;  a  sister  in  afi  sweet,  ingenuous, 
aimple  ways  ;  a  mother  in  all  wise  overbending  care  and  lore ;  and  then,  at 
last,  a  woman  grown,  walking  o?er  great  stretches  of  wild  country,  that 
she  miffht  be  alone  with  that  other  father  and  mother  of  us  all,  and  gather 
strengw  and  courage  from  the  communion,  to  go  back  and  bear  her  burden 
of  a  stem  half-mad  fiither,  and  a  reckless  lost  brother,  and  a  bare  rugged 
life.  Then  we  say, "  Oh !  why  was  not  such  a  soul  clothed  in  the  beauty 
of  June,  and  bom  in  the  Tale  of  Tempe,  in  the  golden  days,  the  flrst-bom  and 
nursling  of  a  queen  ?  *'  But  we  say  this  no  longer  when  the  fiower  unfolds 
to  the  sun,  when  her  books  and  her  life,  in  all  their  yariant  strength  and 
fulness,  reyeal  the  mystery  of  the  homely,  unfolding  the  renk,  sharp  con* 
trasta  of  the  garden  plat,  and  the  hot  days  and  dark  nights ;  for  we  see  in 
the  flower,  brimming  with  refreshment  and  blessing  to  thousands,  how,  not 
to  the  beauty  of  the  goddess,  not  to  the  fioweiy  meadows  and  bosky  dells 
of  Arcadia,  not  to  the  first- bom  and  nursling  of  a  queen,  could  this 
power  come  but  to  such  a  soul,  set  in  such  a  place,  to  battle  through  and 
gather  all  the  influence  of  such  a  life. — **  Naturt  and  Life"  by  Mobmrt  Colfyer. 
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foiling  SptoariJr* 


THE  LATE  EGBERT  STRATTON,  B.A. 

^  Benn  alio  kraft  dringt  Torwarts  in  die  Weiie, 
Zu  leben  und  zu  wirken  hier  nod  dort : 

Dugegen  engt  und  hemmt  vonjeder  Seite 

Per  Strom  der  welt  und  reiut  uns  mit  sich  fort. 

In  diesem  innem  Sturm  und  atissem  Streite 
Yemimmt  der  Menseh  ein  sehwer  Terstanden  Wort : 

Von  der  Gkwalt,  die  alle  Wesen  bindet 

Be&eit  der  Menseh  aioh,  der  sioh  uberwindet.*' 


**  For  all  power  presses  forward  into  the  distanoe^  to  live  and  to  w< 
here  and  there ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  stream  of  the  world  oonatraina  and 
inhems  and  drags  ua.  along  with  it.  In  this  inward  stonn  and  Mitwd 
strife,  man  leanis  to  comprehend  a  hard  saying : — ffom.  the  neoeflsi^  wbich 
hinds  all  being,  that  man  frees  himself,  who  oreroomes  himself." 

We  write  but  a  hiunble  name  oa  our  records  to-day — a  name. 
and  to  our  readers  hardlj  even  that — ^little  known,  yet  worthy,  as 
we  think,  of  a  brief  memorial  and  some  thought.  Sad  xBsoea  aie 
anything  but  infrequent  in  common  life.  "  Idtbonr  and  borow  *' 
are  the  ordinary  human  heritage,  and  the  one  duty  of  human  file  is 
to  **  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom."  This  done,  all  that  we  can  do 
is  done.  Ours  it  is  lto|  fulfil  the  proverb  drawn  from  ComeiH^i 
JSwrtxce,  "  Faites  rotre  devoir  et  laissez  faire  aux  Dieu  "—Do  your 
duty,  and  leave  the  issue  to  the  Deity. 

The  best  concerted  schemes  men  lay  for  fame 
Die  fest  away; — oidy  themselvet  die  fatter  ! 

Yet,  though  death  dwells  in  the  infinite  abysses  of  the  uaknowB, 
80  near  to  us  that  often  only  a  film  of  the  utmost  goeaamer  finaaess 
lies  between  us  and  doom,  '*  Man  is  based  on  hope ;  he  has  pn^ 
perly  no  other  possession  but  hope ;  this  habitation  of  his  ia  oailed 
the  place  of  hope ;  *'  and  therefore  endeavour  is  his — and  spccess  is 
not.  He  of  whom  we  now  speak  was  one  who  strove  to  direst  bis 
energies  aright,  and  to  achieve  that  balance  and  harmony  of  fteul- 
ties  and  feelings  which  make  duty  a  delight.  He  aimed  at  becom- 
ing a  positive  being  despite  the  creed  of  negation  in  which  the 
world  lives,  and  endeavoured  to  be  an  existence  in  the  midst  of 
circumstance.  He  chose  to  cultivate  himself,  in  the  belief  that  to 
make  the  best  possible  of  himself  was  not  only  his  own  duty  but 
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the  snrest  way  also  of  ultimately  doinpr  the  best  for  himself;  and 
he  had  heard  the  voice  of  the  strong  speaker  of  our  time,  saying, 
**Man,  symbol  of  eternity  imprisoned  into  time,  it  is  not  thy  works, 
which  are  all  mortal,  infinitely  little,  and  the  greatest  no  better 
than  the  least,  but  only  the  Spirit  thou  workcst  in,  that  can  have 
worth  or  continuance.'  He  resolved  to  strive  after  wortbiness  of 
being — to  knit  thought,  insight,  and  conduct  into  a  threefold  cord, 
having  their  ultimate  unity  and  strength  in  truth,  which  is  the 
essence  of  the  life  of  lives.  In  lowly  life  he  pursued  high  aims, 
and  amidst  the  commonplaces  of  the  earth  he  remembered  the 
soul's  eternal  duties  and  destiny. 

Bobert  Stratton,  eldest  son  of  Hobert  and  Maria  Stratton,  was 
bom  in  St.  Pancras  parish,  London,  2nd  August,  184iO.  His  father 
was  a  shipwright,  but  shortly  after  the  birth  of  his  son  Bobert,  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  his  brother-in-law  in  working  the 
saw-mills  in  Midford  Place.  Bobert  had  somewhat  more  than 
attained  his  sixth  year  when  his  father  died,  leaving  but  little  be- 
hind him  of  this  world's  wealth.  In  consequence  of  this,  Bobert, 
Alfred,  and  another  boy,  born  seven  weeks  after  the  father's  demise, 
were  entirely  dependent  on  the  efforts  of  their  mother,  who,  being 
a  good  milliner  and  dressmaker,  struggled  with  praise  worthiness  of 
effort  to  bring  up  the  living  legacies  thus  left  to  her  care— not 
without  success  and  honour. 

Bobert  was  a  precocious  boy,  and  had  early  shown  great  aptitude 
in  the  acquisition  and  use  of  the  art  of  reading.  His  eagerness  for 
learning  attracted  to  him  the  interest  of  the  Bev.  Henry  Hughes, 
master  of  the  National  Schools,  All  Saints,  Gordon  Square,  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  a  successful  pupil — of  which  fact  the  evidence 
exists  in  several  prizes  gained  in  successive  years ;  and  he  had 
litde  more  than  completed  his  eleventh  year  when  he  obtained  a 
prize  of  £5  for  the  best  essay  on  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  offered  for 
competition  to  a  selected  number  of  boys — of  which  he  was  the 
youngest — by  the  Committe  of  Education.  In  his  thirteenth  year, 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  Bev.  H.  Hughes,  he  was  indentured  as  a 
pupil  teacher  in  the  school  where  he  had  been  educated.  Here  he 
was  not  only  able  to  earn  a  little  for  the  help  of  the  household,  but 
was  also  enabled  to  pursue  those  studies  to  which  his  heart  was  given* 
His  first  year's  examination  was  passed  satisfactorily,  but  before ' 
the  second  came  on  he  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  attack  of  typhus 
fever.  He  lay  in  the  hospital  in  a  low  condition ;  but  ultimately 
the  disease  took  a  favourable  turn,  and  he  was  admitted  to  the 
convalescent  ward.  Here  he  remembered  that  if  his  second  exa- 
mination was  not  passed  he  would  both  lose  his  grant  from  Govern- 
ment and  be  thrown  back  a  year  in  his  progress.  With  this  idea 
powerful  in  his  mind,  he  besought  Dr.  Jenner  to  permit  him  to 
leare  the  hospital  for  one  day  that  he  might  undergo  his  examina- 
tion. The  doctor  thought  he  was  unable  to  manage  any  such  task ; 
but  he  persisted,  and  was  at  length  allowed  to  make  trial  of  him- 
self.   He  went  through  the  ordeal  and  succeeded,  returning  to  the 
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boBpital  thereafter  until  he  was  far  enough  adranced  towaidi 
Feoorery  to  be  able  to  eo  home  and  set  readj  for  harnesa  agun. 

He  had  been  but  a  saort  time  at  his  resumed  labour,  when,  by 
the  unexpected  demise  of  the  Bev.  Henry  Hughes,  in  the  prime  <x 
manhood,  the  interests  of  the  school  suffered,  and  in  a  short  time, 
under  the  changed  circumstances  which  ensued,  the  attendance 
fell  80  far  below  what  it  had  been,  that  by  the  rules  of  the  Cora- 
mittee  of  Education  two  of  the  pupil  teachers  required  to  be 
dismissed.  Of  those  upon  whom  the  change  fell,  S.obert  Stratton, 
as  the  most  recently  attached,  was  one.  He  was  in  a  short  time 
able  to  transfer  his  services,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspee- 
tor,  to  St.  Mary's  School,  Islington,  in  which  he  completed  his 
apprenticeship;  and  during  this  period  he  contributed  to  "Hie 
Apil  Teacher's  Magazine  ' — a  serial  issued  by  G.  J.  Sterenson, 
Paternoster  Erow,  the  distinctive  feature  of  which  was  its  treatment 
of  educational  subjects  in  such  a  manner  as  to  beprofeasionallT 
helpful  to  the  class  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  To  "  The  Boy  s 
Own  Magazine,"  published  by  S.  O.  Beeton,  and  edited  by  tne 
late  J.  G.  Edgar,  we  believe  he  also  furnished  short  and  able 
papers,  which  were  valued  by  the  editor,  and  interesting  to  the 
young  readers  of  that  miscellarfy. 

On  the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  obtained  a  acholar- 
ship,  which  enabled  him  to  enter  as  a  stuaent  at  Highbury  College, 
then  under  the  principalship  of  the  Bev.  C.  B.  Aiford,  now  bishop 
of  Victoria,  Hon||[-Kong.    He  was  a  member  of  the  second  class  of 
the  second  division,  and  gained  a  second  class  certificate.     The 
Bev.  Principal  at  this  moment  seemed  likely  to  bring  all  his  efforts 
and  endeavours  to  a  sudden  termination  by  refusing  to  recom- 
mend him  to  any  scholastic  position  on  account  of  his  near- 
sightedness—one  of  the  consequences   of*  the  typhus'  fever.    In 
fact  the  Principal  turned  him  off,  saying,  coldly/  that  "  he  did 
not  know  anytning  he  was  fit  for."     Bobert   Stratton,  at  tilus 
juncture,  took  the  bold  step  of  appealing  to  the  Committee  of 
JSdacation  against  this  blasting  of  all  his  prospects  in  a  nrofession 
to  devote  himself  to  which  he  had  been  induced  with  their  lordship's 
sanction.    The  case  was  remitted  to  the  Principal,  who  thereupon 
provided  his  ex-student  with  a  very  high  testimonial  for  intellectual 
ability,  integrity,  industry,   and  moral  firmness.    He  was  now 
anxious  to  be  able  to  support  himself,  and  aid  the  mother  who  had 
toiled  so  bravely  on  his  behalf;  and  this  the  more  so  because  his 
second  brother  was,  by  this  time,  doing  something  in  his  own 
behoof;  and  he  did  not  relish  the  dependence  in  which  he  had 
hitherto,  to  a  certain  extent,  lived,  when  his  brother  had  become 
almost  self-supporting. 

Anxious  to  oe  employed,  he  advertised  for  a  situation,  and  was 
offered  an  assistancy  at  Horrabridge,  in  Devon,  which  he  gladly 
accepted.  The  school  here  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
Grovernment  in  regard  to  school  grants,  and  the  Inspector  refused 
to  examine  it ;  hence  the  value  of  B.  Stratton's  certificate  was  lost ; 
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aad  the  other  emoluments  were  too  low  to  enable  liim  to  remain 
till  the  school  was  rebuilt,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
committee.  He  was  almost  equally  unfortunate  m  an  engagement 
he  made  as  assistant  at  the  Christ  Church  Schools,  Ashton-under* 
Lyne,  where  he  only  remained  lonie;  enough  to  coach  up  some  boys 
M  pupil  teachers,  on  whose  passing  the  Inspector,  ne  received 
xibtioe  to  find  another  berth  for  himself.  He  secured  an  appoint- 
ment in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  he  was  kindly  used  by  the  head- 
master, whose  help  he  higbJy  valued.  Shortly  after  he  had  been 
installed  in  his  position  in  the  metropolis  of  Northumberland,  a 
vacancy  occnrred  in  the  mastership  of  the  boys'  school  in  tiie 
Gateshead  Union,  and,  with  the  approval  of  his  master,  as  it  offered 
some  advantages,  he  became  an  applicant,  and  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  position,  which  provided  him  with  board,  lodgings,  &c.,  and  £48 
per  annum.  Here  ne  remained  for  five  years  and  a-half,  bestow- 
ing great  care  on  his  charges,  labouring  with  diligent  assiduity  to 
brighten  to  usefulness  the  intellects,  and  to  train  to  honourable 

gnrpose  the  hearts  of  those  poor  children  who  demanded  and  won 
is  sympathy  and  dutiful  efforts.  While  diligently  pushing  on  the 
children  entrusted  to  him,  and  giving  great  satisfaction  to  his 
employers,  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  attempt  to  improve  his  own 
mind,  and  to  have  as  an  aim  before  him  the  acquisition  of  that  know- 
ledge which  is  power  in  all  cases,  and  in  many  is  also  professional 
advancement.  He  began  here  a  close  and  continuous  series  of 
studies,  urged  on  thereto  in  great  measure  bv  the  papers  in  ad- 
vocacy and  explanation  of  self-culture  which  he  read  with  avidity 
in  The  British  Cantrovernalist  Here,  too,  he  composed  essays 
and  tales  for  a  small  publication  issued  by  Kent  &  Co.,  entitied 
Companion  for  Youth;  and  in  competition  for  prizes  offered  by 
publications,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  called  the  Weekly  Budget^ 
and  The  Key,  he  gained  several  awaras  of  money  and  of  books. 
"With  these  engagements,  his  personal  studies,  and  his  scholastic 
duties,  he  filled  up  his  time  for  a  while.  But  after  serious  reflec- 
tion, he  determined  to  devote  his  whole  mind  to  definite  and  well- 
arranged  studies,  and  sought  advice  from  friends  whom  he  trusted 
regarding  his  proposed  course. 

He  was  not  contented  with  mere  acquisition,  he  was  anxious  to 
possess  guaranteed  and  proved  ability,  and  hence,  in  successive 
yearsy  he  sat  as  a  competitor  for  the  certificates  awarded  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  proficiency  in  several  branches  of  knowledge. 
The  branches  in  wnich  he  stood  examination  and  passed  were 
history,  geography,  grammar,  English  literature,  logic,  algebra, 
and  geometry.  These  certificates  were  obtained  at  successive 
annual  examinations  between  1861-64.  In  January,  1864,  he  paid 
a  hurried  visit  to  the  capital  of  Scotland,  not  only  with  the  design 
of  seeing  that  storied  city,  but  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Booms  of  the 
Protestant  Alliance,  in  Edinburgh,  as  a  candidate  for  the  c^ificate 
of  merit  which  that  body  proposed  to  give  to  those  who  could 
undergo  a  fair  examination  on  that  eruaite  posthumous  work  of 
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Dr.  Isaac  BarroTT,  "  A  Treatise  on  tlie  Pope's  Supremacy/'  To 
the  study  of  this  splendid  work,  weighty  in  authorities,  and  mighty 
in  argxunents,  he  had  devoted  much  study ;  and  he  folly  satisfied 
the  examiners  that  he  had  become  qualified  for  receirinc  the  testi- 
mony to  ahility  which  they  offered  to  successful  competitors.  He 
was  greatly  gratified  at  this  success  in  logical  Scotland,  and  icai 
delighted  at  having  had  quoted  to  him,  in  a  congratulatory  letter, 
these  lines  of  George  "Withers  : — 

**  Give  me  that  heart  wliich,  in  itteU^  doth  war 
With  many  frailties  (who  liJM  traitors  are 
In  some  bmieged  fort),  and  hath  to  do 
With  outward  foes  and  inward  terrors  too ; 
Tet  of  himself  and  them  a  cosqoeat  makes, 
And  still  proceeds  in  what  he  midertakee.** 

His  success  at  these  examinations  stimulated  him  to  determine 
upon  becoming  a  matriculated  student  in  the  London  XJniversi^. 
GAlls  ambition  was  quickened  within  him  by  some  interest  taken  la 
several  of  his  papers  in  this  serial  by  Professor  Alexander  Bua, 
and  was  intensiEed  at  an  interview  which,  by  the  intervention  of 
the  writer,  he  obtained  with  the  distinguished  master  in  British 
Psychology,  on  one  of  his  visits  to  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  In  1865  he  passed  his  matricula- 
tion examination,  and  settled  down  in  his  own  mind  to  pursue  the 
eoorse  ap|>ointed  for  students  who  desire  to  become  Bachelors  of 
Ajrts.  This  made  definite  bis  desire  to  leave  Gateshead,  should  an 
opportunity  offer  of  fair  employment  in  those  higher  branches  of 
atudy  upon  which  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  privately,  but  per- 
sistently engaged. 

The  earliest  acquaintance  of  the  present  writer  with  Bobert 
Stratton  commenced  through  the  pages  of  this  serial,  in  the 
establishment  of  "  The  Young  Writer  and  Students'  Assistant." 
Aa  one  of  the  students  whose  work  was  submitted  for  criticism, 
lie  made  himself  noticeable  for  thoughtful,  steady  improvement, 
and  by  his  eager  thirst  for  information.  His  earnestness  led  tx)  a 
private  correspondence  being  opened  up,  whereby  special  help  was 
oommunicated  in  regard  to  peculiar  studies  in  which  he  wss 
engrossed.  His  aims  in  self  culture  being  made  known,  books  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French  were  recommended  to  him,  and  sudi 
diffioolties  as  arose  in  his  progress  were  freely  stated,  and  where 
possible,  by  his  adviser,  readily  solved.  At  this  period  he  studied 
hard  and  made  much  progress,  and  he  felt  the  stnrring  within  him 
of  higher  desires,  a  wish  for  a  widened  field.  Through  a  little 
'help»  eommunioaied  bv  testimonials,  introductory  letters,  &&,  his 
aim  was  accomphshea,  and  he  bad  the  gratification   of  being 

fromoted  to  a  ^mastership  of  a  school  in  Lincoln,  the  city  of  the 
ixth  of  George  Boole»  tae  .eminent  mathematizer  of  losic,  and 
liere,  too,  through  the  intervention  of  the  writer,  he  made  a  few 
rare  and  valuable  friends,  among  whom,  as  specially  kind  to  hiia* 


.  in$iy  be  noticed  lir,  Brooke,  tbe  early  enoonrafi^r  atkd  insiraetor 
of  Gheoige  Boole,  a  gentleman  of  raried  talents,  and  of  moat 
engaging  BYmpathiea  towards  self  educators. 

At  Nortiigate  Academj,  where  lie  was  second  master,  he  oon- 
tisaed  his  literary  culture  and  efforts,  in  combination  with  heavy 
Bohool  duties,  and  the  consequence  was  that  his  sight  began  to  fail. 
He  had,  however,  fixed  his  desires  on  gaining  a  S.A.  degree,  and 
he  would  not  intermit  his  work*  till  that  were  tried.  Toiling  on 
with  this  design  before  him  he  worked  so  hard  as  to  injure  his 
f^mtenl  health,  and  with  exhausted  body,  excited  mind,  and  failing 
sight,  he  sat  down  to  the  B.A.  examination — and  failed.  He 
would  not  return  to  Lincoln  as  an  unsuccessful  aspirant.  After 
some  trouble  he  procured  an  appointment  as  second  master  in  the 

S-ammar  school  of  Bottesdale,  m  Suffolk,  where  he  gained  great 
TOUT  with  the  boys,  and  became  a  trusted  and  valued  colleague  to 
ihe  headmaster,  J.  Durrant,  Esq.  This  gentleman,  however,  pur- 
ohased  the  goodwill  of  the  Hyde  Koad  Commercial  School,  Mancnes- 
ter,  and  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  boarders  who  had  resided  with 
him  to  his  successor.  Owing  to  the  popularity  of  B.  Stratton 
nmong  the  boys,  the  new  master  was  anxious  to  retain  his  assistance, 
nnd  this  he  promised  to  give  for  six  months,  Mr.  Durrant  having 
agived  to  keep  himself  unfettered  by  any  fixed  engagemeut  for 
that  time,  in  order  that,  if  he  chose,  Mr.  Stratton  might  still  be 
his  helner  and  friend. 

On  rail  consideration  of  his  circumstances,  though  highly  com- 
fortable at  Bottesdale,  he  determined  to  proceed  to  Manchester  at 
the  espxry  of  the  half-year,  not  only  because  he  had  formed  a  high 
opinion  of  Mr.  Durrant,  but  because  there  appeared  to  him  to  be 
opportunities  in  Manchkester  which  he  could  not  hope  for  in  the 
sedunon  of  a  Suffolk  gtwamax  school.  Mr.  Dcorant  received  his 
dfloision  gladly,  and  welcomed  him  kindly  to  Hyde  £oad  Com- 
xnereial  School,  where  he  speedily  made  himself  popular  and 
■sefnl,  found  himself  happv,  and  perceived  that  much  benefit 
•would  aeome  to  him  irom  the  openings  for  self-culture  which  the 
noble  institutions  of  Cottonopous  presented.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  Manchester  he  connected  himself  with  the  evening 
classes  conducted  at  Owens'  College — studying  Latin,  Greek, 
l^;io,  and  political  economy.  The  diligence,  eagerness,  and 
inteUigenoe  with  which  he  pursued  the  tasks  allottea  to  him  are 
bsnie  witness  to  br  the  certificates  of  merit  which  were  awarded 
to  Um,  which  spealc  in  terms  of  praise  of  his  progress  and  labours. 
To  do  the  daily  work  required  of  a  master  in  a  large  public  school, 
to  oontribute  such  papers  as  he  did  to  this  magazine,  to  perform 
the  exereises,  and  to  pursue  the  nrivate  studies  reouired  to  keep 
pace  with,  and  even  to  get  somewhat  ahead,  of  his  Owens'  College 
•dasseaa  imi^  a  more  wan  ordinary  share,  not  only  of  efforUhl 
ambition- and  perseverance,  but  also  of  mental  power  and  vigour  of 
*wiU.  Bat  tiliis  was  not  all;  he  was  pogressing  at  the  same  time 
widi  the  readings  and  studies  prescribed  for  intending  candidates 
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for  tbe  Baehelonhip  of  Arte  ia  the  London  UoirenitTy  wbaA, 
though  much  longed  for  and  ardently  laboured  for,  had  not  yet 
been  attained. 

The  seal  with  which  he  pressed  forward  in  his  course  attracted 
the  notice  and  won  the  goodwill  of  Principal  Greenwood  and  Pro- 
fessor W.  S.  Jevons,  both  of  whom  added  kindly  enconrageoMnt 
to  their  class  efforts.  Stratton,  in  a  letter  to  us,  expresses  himself 
enthusiastically  grateful  for  the  helpfulness  they  exerted  in  hk 
hroar,  and  speaks  with  much  loTingness  of  his  teachers.  The 
chief  honour  which  he  attained,  howerer,  in  his  student  career  al 
Owens'  College,  was  the  gaining  of  the  First  Cobden  Price,  of  £10, 
for  the  best  examination  on  the  principles  of  political  economy, 
indudmg  the  composing  of  an  essay,  given  out  in  the  Examioatkn 
Boom,  on  some  question  relating  to  the  applications  of  iN^tieal 
economy  to  actual  life.  With  ms  usual  intense  desire  to  oaTO  all 
his  knowledge  tested,  Stratton  "  went  in  *'  for  tlus  examinatioa, 
and,  as  we  have  intimated,  came  out  first  prisemsn.  We  haTesesA 
the  examination  papers,  which  have  been  deservedly  assigned  a  hi^ 

5 lace,  and  we  have  now  lying  before  us  the  Essay  which  he  wrote. 
)he  subject  allotted  for  consideration  was,  "  Does  the  tendency  of 
Population  to  outstrip  subsistence  necessarily  oon^gn  a  line 
portion  of  the  peoule  to  poverty  P  "  and  we  find  engrossed  on  ue 
manuscript  the  following  sentence  bv  the  examiner.  Professor  W, 
S.  Jevons — "  I  agree  with  every  word  of  this  essay."  This  ia,  of 
course,  high  praise  fh>m  the  author  of  that  treatise  on  *'  The  Coal 
Supply,"  which  affected  the  finances  of  Great  Britain,  gained  tiie 
applause  of  J.  S.  Mill,  and  excited  one  of  the  keenest  controvenies 
of  our  day  in  "  The  British  Association,"  "  The  Social  Seienee 
Association,"  in  the  periodicals  of  the  period,  even  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  we  nave  no  doubt  that  B.  Stratton  enioyed  Hie 
curt  but  telling  sentence  much.  He  had  the  honour  of  reoeiviiig 
his  prise  from  the  hand  of  the  £ev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  Pkofessor  of 
Causuistrv  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Principal  of  the  Working 
Men's  College,  London— one  of  our  modem  "  men  of  mark."  Tha 
TOrise  certificate  he  obtained  ran  textually  as  follows— "  Oweas' 
College,  Manchester.  Prise 'Certificate.  Session  1867-8.  It  ia 
hereby  certified  that  the  first  Cobden  prize,  of  £10,  for  diligeat 
attendance  on  the  Cobden  Memorial  Course  of  Political  "Roa^aomj, 
and  the  attainment  of  the  first  place  in  the  examination  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Eobert  Stratton.  (Signed)  J.  G.  Greenwood, 
Principal.  W.  S.  Jevons,  Professor.  J.  Holme  Nicholson,  8e^* 
In  July,  1868,  he  proceeded  to  London  to  sit  as  candidate,  for  tkt 
third  time,  for  the  de^ee  of  B.A.  in  the  XJniversify  of  LondoQ ; 
and  the  result  is  given  in  this  quotation  of  a  few  of  the  worda  of  a 
friend  of  his :  "  At  the  first  examination  (1866)  he  failed.  He 
worked  for  another  year,  went  up  again  (1867),  and  was  again  vm- 
successful.  Many  would  have  been  disheartened.  He  does  not 
give  up.  He  bestows  on  his  cherished  aim  another  twdve  montka' 
toil,  and  he  is  rewarded  by  gaining  (1868)  a  first>class  d^trea" 
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Did  he  hear  a  Yoice  aaying  to  him,  in  the  worda  of  Bobert 
Herriclc — 

''On  with  thy  work,  tho'  thou  bee«t  hardly  pretts 
Labour  it  held  up  by  the  hope  of  rest "  P 

We  know  not ;  but  we  kaow  that  he  gaye  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  the  duty  of  the  time,  and  we  know,  too,  that  "  rest"  came  onex* 
peotedly  soon. 

This  rest  was  much  nearer  than  any  one  thought.  He  had 
returned  to  Manchester,  having  attained  the  fulfilment  of  a 
cherished  ambition,  had  resumed  his  labours  cheerfully,  and  had 
schenfed  out  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  done  during  the  oncoming 
winter — among  other  things  a  paper  for  this  magazine,  to  take  place 
in  a  projected  series  on  *'  Modern  Historians/'  on  H.  T.  Buckle, 
author  of  "  The  Historyof  Civilization  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Spain  " ;  an  essa^  on  "  Wynkyn  de  Worde,"  the  early  Fleet  Street 
printer ;  a  memoir  of  *'  Heyne,  the  Classical  Scholar/'  as  an  instance 
of  *'  Toiling  Upward  " — left  in  such  a  state  of  completeness  as  to 
be  almost  fitted  for  publication,  and  several  contributions  for  the 
controversial^  department.  Of  these,  and  of  the  general  progress 
of  the  magazine,  he  wrote  enthusiasticalljr  and  hopefully  in  a  letter 
to  the  editor,  whom  he  urged  to  visit  mm  in  Manchester  to  see 
how  happy  and  comfortable  he  was ;  and  yet,  before  that  letter 
reached  its  destination,  its  writer,  like  Milton's  Lycidas,  was — 
'' dead,  dead,  ere  his  prime";  the  "remorseless  deep"  had  been 
**  his  watery  bier/'  Alas !  "  What  hard  mishap  hath  doomed  this 
gentle  swain  P" 

'*  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights  and  liTe  laborious  days ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon,  ¥^hen  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 
Comes  the  blind  fury,  with  the  abhorred  shears. 
And  sUta  the  thin-spun  life."  ^ 

•  With  an  old  friend  of  his,  John  Smith,  a  fellow  teacher,  from 
Durham,  who  had  visited  him  in  Manchester,  he  agreed  to  take  a 
holiday  out,  and  for  this  purpose  the  two  ran  down  to  Liverpool 
together.  When  there  they  saw  an  excursion  trip  to  Llandudno 
advertised,  and  this  seemed  to  them  a  most  promising  way  of 
spending  the  few  hours  of  companionship  allowed  to  them — 
between  the  Friday  and  the  Monday.  Accordingly,  they  deter* 
mined  to  visit  that  delicious-aired  Carnarvonshire  watering-place, 
which  is  but  about  forty  miles  distant  from  Liverpool.  There  they 
would  see  the  Great  and  Little  Orme's  Head,  and  perhaps  catch 
a  gUmpse  of  the  peak  of  Snowdon  or  the  ridges  of  Peanmanmawr^ 
or  at  least  place  their  feet 

''  On  a  rook  whose  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood." 
1868.  2b 
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aad  OMft  their  ayes  ov^r  the  lieaying  breast  of  the  sea.    ShofUj 
after  mid-day  on  Sabbath,  9th  August,  the  two  friends  aseeiid0d 
the  Great  Orme's  Head,  and  sorreyed  the  far  stretch  of  Tsned 
scenery  which  lay  before  them,  enjoying  its  beanl y  and  suggesUTe- 
ness.    By*and-by  they  proposed  to  descend  the   cliffa  on  the  we* 
side  of  tne  pathway,  to  change  their  course,  and  to  hare  a  stroll 
on  the  beach.    Down  the  steep  beyond  Dolfechan — ^anweeting  of 
the  dangers  of  the  perilous  way — they  proceeded   to  steer  weir 
steps.    They  had  reached  that  part  of  the  hillside  which  is  knovn 
as  the  Peer  s  Boad  THwylfa'r  Carw),  when  Stratton.  finding  him- 
self slipping,  besought  his  friend  not  to  come  any  farther.    Mr. 
Smith  nalted,  and  asked,  "  Are  you  safe  P  "    He  heard  a  snddeo 
exclamation  of  **  Grood  Lord  into — "  and  fearing  the  worst,  clam- 
bered up  hill,  ran  round  to  the  horse-shoe  point,  and  saw  the  hat 
of  his  friend  floating  out  into  the  sea.    A  visitor  saw  the  fatal  fall 
from  the  town  ward  side,  and  while  Mr.  Smith  ran  to  the  house  oi 
Mr.  Hughes,  at  Dolfechan,  to  give  the  alarm,  he  ran  to  the  town. 
A  boat  immediately  put  out,  rouiided  the  point,  and  cAme  into  the 
creek  of  the  Deer's  Resort   (Gesel  Cilfen  Carw),  and   there  the 
lifeless  remains  of  Kobert  Stratton — his  neck  broken,  his  features 
mutilated,  and  his  bodv  bruised  and  cut — were  found,  about  an  boor 
after  the  accident.     It  was  evident  that  he  had  lost  his  footing 
and  been  precipitated  down  the  clifF  into  the  cove,  when  there  wss 
about  five  feet  of  water  in  it,  though  when  he  was  found  be  had 
been  washed  about  by  the  eddy  of  the  ebbing  tide.     An  inquest 
was  held  on  the  body  on  Monday  afternoon,  at  which  a  verdict  of 
"  Died  by  accidentally  falling  over  the  cliffs  "  was  returned,  and 
an  order  for  burial  was  granted  to  his  gnef-strioken  mother,  U> 
whom  a  telegram,  followed  by  a  letter,  had  imparted  the  sad  tale 
of  her  bereavement  of  a  son  who  had  formed  the  hope,  coinror^* 
and  dependence  of  her  declining  years — by  a  sudden  and  agoniaifig 
death. 

On  Tuesday,  11th  August,*  his  remains  were  consigned  to  their 
resting-place  in  the  burial  ground  at  St.  Tudno's  Church.     Only 
a  fortnight  before,  he  had  succeede  i  in  gaining  his  B.A.  degree^ 
lifter  a  good  struggle.     Only  one  week  had  he  survived  the  ooA- 
pletion  of  his  twenty-eighth  year.    *'  On  the  Sabbath  he  was  bom> 
and  on  the  Sabbath  he  died."    Lowly  as  his  life  had  been,  he  had 
acted  his  part  well  in  his  circumstances,  and  he  had  been  apeoially 
mindful  01  the  home  charities.    In  his  Bible  the  following  sentence 
stands  written  in  red  ink : — "  Honour  thy  father  with  thy  whole 
heart,  and  forget  not  the  sorrows  of  thy  mother ;  rememberiag 
that  thou  was  oegotten  of  them — and  how  eanst  thou  recompense 
the -things  they  have  done  for  thee  ?  "    In  this  spirit,  though  hi* 
inoome  was  always  small,  he  sedulously  ministered  to  his  mother's 
necessities,  and  for  her  benefit  he  had  insured  his  life  and  made  a 
small  investment  in  the  public  funds.    He  was  a  kindly  brother 
and  a  true  friend,  an  attached  member  of  the  Church  of  JBnglaad, 
and  an  earnest  student  of  science  and  scripture.    He  was  an  able. 
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efficient,  and  conscieotious,  though  humble,  worker  in  a  laborioia» 
profession,  in  which  he  was  yearly  taking  an  advancing  step.  He 
had  endared  hardness,  and  had  perdevered  against  and  amid  many 
difficnlties.  Though  his  life  may  have  been  common-place,  yet  is 
there  a  charm  about  its  duti  fulness  and  diligence,  ana  there  is  a 
heart- striking  ^rief  at  the  suddenness  of  its  transition  from  fulnes» 
of  life  to  the  distressful  death  which  overtook  him,  that  claims  our 
regret  for  his  early  loss,  and  our  sympathy  for  his  bereaved  mother 
anii  other  relatives,  who  were  justly  delighting  in  his  progress, 
and  are  now  mournfully  afflicted  by  his  departure,  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  will  not  be  denied  us,  as  one  who  has  felt  his  handU 

frasp  in  fellowship  of  effort  and  endeavour,  as  one  who  watched 
is  course  with  friendly  eye,  and  who  had  the  delight  of  aiding 
somewhat  in  the  development  of  his  powers,  and  in  the  accomplish- 
ing of  his  aims  and  schemes,  of  noting  our  impreflsions  of  his 
oharaoter.  As  a  scholar,  he  was  laborious,  plodding,  and  inde- 
fatigable, and  the  results  were  that  he  had  acquired  a  large  store 
of  well-grounded  lore ;  as  a  teacher,  he  was  apt  and  interesting, 
kindly  and  thoroughgoing ;  as  a  thinker,  he  was  versatile,  lively, 
critical,  and  talented ;  as  a  writer,  he  was  prolific  and  rapid,  pointed 
and  ready ;  and  as  a  contributor  to  this  serial,  be  was  enthusiastic 
to. do  and  quick  to  undertake,  punctual  to  his  engagements,  and 
unsparing  in  his  endeavours  to  add  what  he  could  to  tlie  efficiency 
of  our  pages ;  on  the  whole,  he  was  a  man  of  great  promise,  a» 
well  as  of  fair  performance,  and  he  impressed  the  writer  with  a  high 
opinion  of  his  abilities,  his  character,  and  his  attainments ;  and  a 
natural  regret  arises  in  the  soul  at  the  sudden  extinction  of  a  life 
80  devoted  to  good  purposes  as  his.    He  believed  that — 

'*  The  soul  of  man 
Greateth  its  own  destiny  of  power ; 
And  as  the  trial  is  intenoer  here, 
His  Being  bath  a  nobler  strength  in  heaven."   ■ 

Hence  he  took  all  difficulties  as  incentives  to  endeavour,  and  looked 
upon  all  efforts  as  gains  in  reality,  even  though  they  did  not,  at 
the  moment  of  expectancy,  acquire  the  award  of  success.  As  one 
of  his  early  friends  has  said, "  1  think  a  man  is  to  be  honoured  who 
sets  such  an  example  of  patient  nlodding  and  perseyerance.  Though 
shown,  perhaps,  in  a  very  humble  sphere,  the  principle  is  the  same 
as  when  the  higher  prises  of  life  are  aimed  after.  His  motto 
through  life  appears  to  have  been  'upward'  and  'onward,'  and 
that  is  ^e  motto  for  erery  young  man  to  make  his  own."  Of 
*'  toiling  upward "  his  days  were  full,  of  the  successes  of  life  his 
share  was  scanty,  but  he  bore  a  happy,  contented.  God-fearing 
heart  in  him ;  and  he  found  in  his  experience  the  trnth  of  a  maxim 
read  long  ago  in  the  pages  of  this  serial,  "  Joy's  soul  lies  in  the 
doing  of  one's  duty." 

'*  And  trial  ever  consecrates  the  cup 
Wherein  we  pour  her  sacrificial  wise." 
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I^aught  can  touch  him  farther.  Destiny,  the  doom-book  of 
God,  has  accomplished  his  time  life.  "  Frightful  to  all  men  is 
death,  from  of  old  named  King  of  Terrors"-— that  "unknown  of 
separation,  foreisnness,  unconditioned  possibility/*  and  change  to 
chanffelessness ;  bat  to  the  striving  and  the  hopeful,  who  have  felt 
and  Known  that  every  new  day  is  a  birtb-time  of  uncertainties, 
death  comes  less  as  a  terror  than  an  opportunity — more  as  a  wel- 
coming hand  stretched  out  from  the  darkness  than  a  sadden 
foeman  dashing  out  from  the  gloom  which  surrounds  life. 

"  'Tis  long  since  death  had  the  majority ; " 

and  we  know  full  weU  that  soon  to  the  great  majority  of  the  fore- 
gone  we  must  "  pass  over" — how  soon,  how  suddenly,  we  know  not, 
cannot  even  guess.  Let  it  be  ours  to  be  found  "  toiling  upward  " 
in  every  sphere  of  effort— actual,  intellectual,  moral,  spintual* — 
and  let  us  each  hear  the  voice  of  the  great  poet-teacher  or  America, 
saying— 

"  So  live,  that  when  th  j  summonB  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death ; 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon  i  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfiUtering  trust,  approach  thy  grsTe,  « 

Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  draams," 

8.  N. 


The  XJkity  Aim  Fbogbbss  ov  tbi  "Futb  Abts  nr  Gssxcb. — Heaiod 
first  preluded  with  a  glorious  drama,  and  gathering  together  some  of  the 
floating  images  of  Ji)eauty,  with  which  the  minds  of  his  compatriots  were 
teeming,  wove  them  into  his  early  song.  Bat  it  was  Homer  who  first 
embodied  the  poetry  of  his  race,  in  that  immortal  song  which  has  been 
the  glory  of  hu  nation,  and  the  delight  of  all  succeeding  generations.  It 
has  been  disputed  whether  such  an  individual  as  Homor  ever  lived,  and 
whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the  doubt,  though  scarcely  tenaUe,  in  this 
instance  shadows  forth  a  truth  of  no  small  importance.  The  Iliad  was 
not  the  creation  of  one,  but  of  the  Greek  nation.  Homer,  however,  first 
fixed  in  song  those  ideas  which  had  long  been  struggling  for  atteranee ; 
and  emboying  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks  with  their  religion  and  poetry, 
built  the  superstmctore  on  which  the  edifice  of  Grecian  art  waa  raised  i 
and  whether  this  was  afterwards  moulded  into  the  dramas  of  Sophocles, 
Fesohylus,  or  Euripides,  or  expressed  in  the  lyrics  of  Pindar  or  Anacreoo — 
whether  it  found  tangible  shape  and  form  in  the  works  of  Phidias  or 
Praxileles,  or  was  presented  to  the  eye  in  the  colours  of  Polygnotus  or  of 
Zenxis — all  these  were  but  difl*erent  modes  of  the  same  feelmff,  the  result 
of  a  sincere  and  enthusiastic  adoration  of  what  was  great  and  oeaotiful  in 
art. —  Wuimimter  Jleview* 
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2^  Spanish  Gipsy,    A  Poem.    By  Gbosob  Euot« 

Obobox.  Eliot  is  a  pseudonym.  The  authoress  who  has  adopted 
it  was  remarkable  among  intellectual  women  before  she  assumed  her 
mascnline  nam  de  plume.  A  translation  of  Dr.  D.  F.  Strauss's 
'*  Leben  Jesu/'  both  accurate  and  perspicuous,  is  due  to  her  careful, 
scholarly,  and  eloquent  pen,  and  three  volumes  of  better  English 
compjosition  could  scarcely  be  pointed  out  than  that  which  appears 
in  this  yersion  from  the  German.  At  one  time,  we  understand,  she 
was  co-editress  of  The  Westminster  Revieio,  and  wrote  many  articles 
of  yalue  on  yarious  subjects  for  its  pages.  She  is  not  only 
thoroughly  educated,  but  also  widely  informed.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  a.  dissenting,  if  we  mistake  not,  an  tlnitarai  minster, 
who  was  settled  at  the  time  of  her  birth,  1820,  it  has  been  stated, 
at  Belper,  in  Derbyshire.  She  had  little  more  than  completed  her 
twenty-fifth  year,  when  "  The  Life  of  Jesus  critically  examined  ** 
appeared,  in  1846.  In  1857,  "  Scenes  of  Clerical  life  "  were  pub- 
lished in  Blackwood,  and  in  1858  *'  Adam  Bede  "  excited  attention, 
certainly  not  diminished  in  1859,  when  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  " 
was  issued.  "  Silas  Mamer,  the  weaver  of  Baveloe  "  and  a  re-issue 
of  <'  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life "  mark  1861,  then  "  EDmola  "  ran 
through  the  pages  of  Cornhill  Magazine  to  be  republished  in  1863, 
and  '* Felix  Holt"  gladdened  the  circulating  libraries  in  1866. 
Now,  haying  attained  reputation  in  theology,  scholarship,  social 
science,  and  fiction,  she  claims  notice  in  a  new  and  richer  character 
as  a  poetess  of  the  highest  class— in  a  sort  of  combination  of  tha 
drama  and  the  epic,  with  a  fine  metaphysical  undertone,  which 
gives  set  to  the  whole. 

The  form  of  the  poem  ii  an  innovation,  while  essentially  dramatic 
the  scenery,  reflections,  and  some  portions  of  the  narrative  are 
given  in  verse,  so  that  the  descriptive  portion  acts  somewhat  like 
the  Chorus  of  the  old  Greek  drama,  and  furnishes  the  explanatory, 
reflective,  and  metaphysical  portion  of  the  author's  aim.  It  is  a 
drama  of  fate — metaphysical  fate,  and  works  the  elements  of  a 
predetermined  catastropne  into  a  most  acutely-complicated  web  of 
incident,  passion,  thought,  and  evolution.  Tne  cross-play  of  cir- 
cumstance and  will,  of  weak  human  effort  and  the  terrible  irre- 
sistibilities of  Destiny  are  brought  before  us  with  ^eat  ingenuity 
and  foree — though  the  force  is  that  of  Joanna  BaiUie  rather  than 
of  Shakspere.  Indeed,  we  think  that  the  metaphysics  is  the  fault 
of  the  poem.  It  is  not  like  the  metaphysics  of  Shakspere, 
implied  though  effective ;  it  is  consciously  reproduced,  and  inten- 
tionally made  prominent,  and  the  life  of  this  drama  is  rather  reflex 
than  direct.    Uften,  in  truth,  there  flash  out  from  the  page  passages 
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of  concentrated  pitli  of  mind — phrases  of  wondrous  depth  of  import, 
and  sentiments  that  startle  with  the  lightning-like  glare  they  throw 
into  the  mysteries  of  impassioned  thought ;  felicitous  fJUbtfetieB  of 
meaning  and  suggestion,  potent  interpretations  of  the  shadowy 
consciousness  in  which  emotion  shows  itself,  and  soul-touching 
instances  of  the  analysis  of  human  life-thought,  than  have  eyer 
probably  been  given  off  by  any  female  intellect  in  any  preyious 
a^e ;  still  the  ^oem  reads  to  us  as  if  the  plot  had  been  formed  to 
give  opportunity  for  the  metaphysics — that  the  incrdental  is 
altogether  overpowered  by  the  inevitable,  and  not  that  the  meta* 
physics  arise  spontaneously  out  of  the  story  of  "  Fate  and  Meta- 
physical Aid  "  the  author  projected. 

The  chief  gist  of  this  dramatico-epical  noYel  may  be  given  in  a  few 
words.  Fedalma,  the  heroine,had  been  stolenfrom  her  kindred  whilst 
young,  and  educated  among  the  Spaniards  under  the  care  of  Don 
^ilva's  mother,  and  as  a  Christian,  though  a  gipsy.  At  the  opening  of 
the  story,  Don  Silva,  the  Spanish  grandee,  a  noble  of  high  descent, 
keeper  of  the  frontiers  of  Spain  against  the  Moors,  notwith- 
standing her  gipsy  extraction  (known  to  him,  though  not  to  her),  con- 
templates making  her  his  wife.  Don  Silva's  uncle.  Father  Isidora, 
prior  of  the  Dominicans,  is  opposed  to  the  union,  and  is  eager, 
even  at  the  risk  of  letting  loose  upon  the  lady  the  emissaries  of  the 
Inquisition,  to  break  off  the  intended  match.  Don  Silva  determines 
on  hurrying  on  the  ceremony,  and  Fedalma  yields  consent  to  his 
importunity  to  become  a  duchess.  The  gipsy-chief,  her  father, 
Zarca,  whose  great  ambition  is  to  make  his  tribe  a  nation,  having 
formed  an  alliance  with  £1  Zagel,  the  king  of  the  Moors,  has  been 
captured  by  Don  Silva's  soldiers,  and  been  marohed  in  chains  into 
Bed  mar.  He  recognizes,  in  Fedalma,  his  dsughter,  and  having 
escaped,  succeeds  in  getting  an  interview  with  her,  in  which  be 
successfully  appeals  to  her  to  relinquish  the  love  of  Don  Silva,  to 
return  to  her  tribe  and  be  their  c|[U6en,  and  to  lead  her  race  to  a 
new,  prosperous,  and  peaceful  life  in  Africa.  Most  reluctantly  she 
lays  aside  her  love  for  Silva,  and  her  assured  place  as  a  Spanish 
duchess,  at  the  call  of  what  she  thinks  is  higher  duty,  ana  goe» 
with  her  father.  Don  Silva  determines  on  yielding  all  to  love ; 
follows  Fedalma,  finds  her,  and  learns  that  she  retains  her  affec- 
tion for  him  still.  Zarca  opposes  his  desire  to  take  her  even  yet  to 
wifei  and  Don  Silva's  passion  makes  him  heedless  of  all.  He 
offers  to  become  a  gipsy,  take  the  oath  of  the  tribe,  to  live  and 
fight  with  them,  if  he  can  but  gain  her.  He  is  admitted  to  s 
noviciate  which  demands  the  relinquishment  of  place,  rank,  trust, 
honour,  nobility,  friendship,  and  faith,  to  be  tiie  companion  of 
hated  and  fated  wanderers.  Meanwhile,  Zarca  has  captured 
Bedmar ;  when  Don  Silva  comes  with  the  gipsies  to  his  old  strong* 
hold,  he  finds  followers  and  friends  slain,  and  his  uncle,  Isidors, 
doomed  to  death  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Silva  prays  (or 
his  uncle's  life,  and  is  repulsed ;  a  sudden  revulsion  seizes  upon  his 
spirit,  aud  in  a  frensy  of  wrath  he  slays  Fedalraa's  father.    Before 
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be  dies,  Zarca  commands  that  Silva  should  be  set  free,  and  be  allowed 
to  go  nnharmed  out  of  the  fortress.  The  last  scene  of  aU  of  this 
eTentful  history  shows  us  FediUma  and  Don  Silva  at  a  parting  inter- 
view. He  is  about  to  proceed  to  Kome,  to  crave  the  purification  of 
hifl  knightly  sword  by  JPapal  absolution,  and  slie  is  about  to  embark 
with  her  people  for  Africa,  to  realize  her  father's  dream  of  the 
freedom,  nationality,  •and  greatness  of  the  Zinoali. 

We  have  not,  .in  this  ineffective  outline,  included  the  episodfs, 
nor  mentioned  the  subordinate  characters,  many  of  which  desenred 
note,  and  are  highly  attractive.    Here  is  one^< 

'*  Blasco  is  bis  name» 
A  prosperous  silversmith  from  Aragon  ; 
In  speech  not  silvery,  rather  tuned  as  notes 
7rom  a  deep  vessel  made  of  plenteous  iron. 
Or  some  great  bell  of  slow  but  certain  swing, 
That,  if  you  only  wait,  will  tell  tlie  hour 
As  well  as  flippant  clocks  that  strike  in  haste 
And  set  oS  chiming  a  superfluous  tune." 

Joan,  Fedalma's  poetical  lover,  is  another  exquisite  portrait,  aa  ho 

"  Walks  up  and  down 
And  snuff's  the  orange-flowers,  and  shoots  a  pea 
To  hit  a  streak  of  light  let  through  the  awning  | 
Has  a  queer  face,  eyes  largo  as  plums,  a  nose 
Small,  round,  uneven,  like  a  bit  of  wax 
Melted  and  cooled  by  chance.    Thiu-fingered,  little, 
And,  as  a  squirrel,  noiseless,  startling  men 
Only  by  quickness.    In  his  speech  and  looks 
A  touch  of  graceful  wildness,  as  of  things 
Not  trained  or  tamed  for  uses  of  the  world. 
Most  like  the  fauns  that  roamed  in  days  of  old 
About  the  listening,  whispering  woods,  and  shared 
The  subtler  sense  of  sylvan  ears  and  eyes 
-   Undulled  by  scheming  thought,  vet  joined  the  rout 
Of  men  and  women  on  the  festal  days. 
And  played  the  syrinx,  too,  and  knew  love's  painsi 
Turning  their  anguish  into  melody.*' 

He  is  a  good,  shrewd  fellow,  of  wondrous  cleverness  and  worth, 
this  Juan.  Here  is  the  comparison  he  makes  between  himself  and 
the  Don.    It  reads  almost  like  a  passage  from  Otway's  highest 


muse: — 


'*  Don  Silva' s  love  expects  reward. 
Kneels  with  a  heaven  to  come !  but  the  poor  poet 
Worships  without  reward,  nor  hopes  to  find 
A  heaven  save  in  his  worship.    He  adores 
The  sweetest  woman  for  her  sweetness'  sake, 
Joys  in  the  love  that  was  not  bom  for  him. 
Because  'tts  lovingness,  as  beggars  joy, 
Warming  tlicir  naked  litrbs  on  wayside  walls, 
To  lu-ar  a  lulfuf  jTinccs  and  their  glory. 
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Gniere'B  a  poor  poet  (poor  I  meftn  in  coin) 
Worships  FediJma  with  so  tme  a  love 
That  if  her  silken  robe  were  changed  for  rags, 
And  she  were  driven  oat  to  stony  wilds 
Barefoot,  a  scorned  wanderer,  he  would  kiss 
Her  ragged  garment's  edge,  and  only  ask 
For  leaTO  to  be  her  slare.    Digest  that,  friend.** 

In  the  first  seven  lines  we  have  the  scene  pictured  and  Spain, 
painted  as  glowingly  as  if  Philips  had  laid  on  the  ooloors  : — 

<*  'Tis  the  warm  south,  where  Europe  spreads  her  lands 
Like  fretted  leaflets,  breathing  on  the  deep : 
Broad*brea8ted  Spain,  leaning  with  equal  love 
(A  calm  earth-goddess,  crowned  with  com  and  vinea) 
On  the  Mid  Sea  that  moans  with  memories. 
And  on  the  untravelled  Ocean,  whose  vast  tidea 
Pant  dumbly  passionate  with  dreams  of  youth.** 

Afler  having  had  place  marked,  we  have  the  time  indicated  aa  that  in 
whidi,  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Spain  was  in  the 
great  agony  of  her  contest  with  the  Moors,  and  when :«— 

4 

'*  The  Moslem  faith,  now  flickering  like  a  torch 
In  a  night  struggle  on  the  shore  of  Spain 
Glares,  a  broad  column  of  sdvaneing  flame, 
Along  the  Danube  and  the  Illyrian  shore 
Far  into  Italy/* 

The  special  scene  of  the  piece  lies  around  the  "  rich  Bedmar  "  on 
the  Castilian  frontier,  a  town  which  had  in  that  transition-time 
undergone  many  vicissitudes. 

"  'Twas  Moorish  long  ago, 
But  now  the  cro^s  is  sparkling;  on  the  Moffoue, 
And  helU  make  Cafholio  the  trembling  otr.* 

Here  Don  Silva,  a  knight  of  the  bluest  Spanish  blood,  and  of 
untarnished  birth,  is  encamped  with  his  forces,  haviniic  in  task  the 
defence  of  the  town  against  the  Moors  of  Granada.    The  Don  it 

"  A  man  of  high-wrought  strain,  fastidious 
In  his  acceptance,  dreading  all  delight 
That  speedy  dies  and  turns  to  carrion  ; 
Hit  eenete  much  exacting,  deep  inetilled 
With  keen  imaginatiofCa  difficult  neede** 

But  he  is  also  a  somewhat  enigmatical  character,  being  possessed 

of— 

*'  A  nature  half  transformed,  with  quolities 
That  oft  bewrayed  each  other,  elements 
Not  blent,  but  struggling,  breeding  strange  eflecis, 
Pasfing  the  reckoning  of  his  friends  or  foes. 
Haughty  and  generous,  grave  and  passionate  I 
With  tidal  moments  of  deroutcrt  awe 
SinVirgonon  to  farthest  ebS  of  doubt ; 
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Ddibenting  ever,  till  the  tting 

Of  a  recurrent  ardour  made  lum  ruth 

Bight  against  reasons  that  himself  had  drilled 

And  marshalled  painfull/.    A  spirit  framed 

Too  proudly  special  for  obedience. 

Too  subtly  pondering  for  mastery." 

In  the  first  book  the  charaoten  are  broaght  together  in  a  tarem 
court,  and  the  relative  explanations  required  for  the  oomprehenmon 
of  the  story  are  given.  The  company  adjourns  to  the  Plaga 
Santiago,  where  feats  of  jugglery,  dancing,  &c.,  are  going  on. 
Here  is  the  hour  of  sunset  marked  for  us— 

"And  still  the  light  is  changing :  high  above 
Float  soft  pink  clouds  ;  others  with  deeper  flush. 
Stretch  like  flamingos  bending  toward  the  south. 
Comes  a  more  solemn  brilliance  o'er  the  sky 
A  mesning  more  intense  upon  the  air— 
The  inspiration  of  the  dying  day.'* 

At  the  sound  of  Juan's  lute,  Fedalma,  who  had  gone  out  with  her 
nurse,  seized  with  an  irrepressible]  impulse — a  gieam  of  the  wild 
instincts  of  her  race — rushes  into  the  centre  of  the  crowd,  and 
scandalizes  the  proprieties  by  taking  part  in  the  dances  of  the 
public  square ;  and  she, 

"  Feeling  all  life  was  music,  and  all  eyes 
The  warming  quickening  light  that  music  makes, 
Moved  as,  in  dance  religious,  Miriam, 
When  on  the  Red  Sea  shore  she  raised  her  voice 
And  led  the  chorus  of  her  people's  joy ; 
Or  as  the  Trojan  maids  that  reverend  sang 
Watching  the  sorrow-crownM  Hecuba : 
Moved  in  slovr  cunres,  voluminous,  gradual, 
Feeling  and  action  flowing  into  one, 
In  Eden's  natural,  taintless  marriage-bond ; 
Ardently  modest,  sensuously  pure, 
With  young  delight  thst  wonders  at  itself 
And  throbs  as  innocent  as  opening  flowers, 
Knowing  not  comment — soilless,  beautiful. 
The  spirit  in  her  gravely  glowing  face 
With  sweet  community  informs  her  limbs, 
Filling  their  fine  gradation  with  the  breath 
Of  virgin  majesty ;  as  fuU-vowelled  words 
Are  new  impregnate  with  the  master's  thought. 
Even  the  chanoe-strayrd  delicate  tendrils  black. 
That  backward  'scape  from  out  her  wreathing  hair— 
Even  the  pliant  folds  that  cling  transverso 
When  with  obliquely  soaring  bend  altera 
She  seems  a  goddess  quitting  earth  again — 
Gather  expression — a  soft  undertone 
And  resonance  exquisite  from  the  grand  chord 
Of  her  harmoniously  bodied  soul. 
The  exquisite  hour,  the  ardour  of  the  crowd, 
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The  strains  more  plenteous,  and  the  gathering  Bilgbt 
Of  action  passionate  where  no  effort  is, 
Bat  selfs  poor  gates  open  to  rushing  power, 
That  blends  the  inward  ebb  and  outward  rush — 
All  gathering  influences  culminate 
And  urge  F«]alma.     Sarth  and  hearen  seem  one, 
Life  a  glad  trembling  on  the  outer  edge 
Of  unknown  rapture.     Swifter  now  abe  mores, 
IFilling  the  measure  with  a  double  beat 
And  widening  circle ;  now  she  seems  to  glow 
With  more  declared  presence,  glorified, 
CHrcUng,  she  lightly  bends  and  lifts  on  high 
The  multitudinous-sounding  tambourine. 
And  makes  it  ring  and  boom,  then  lids  it  higher, 
'  Stretching  her  left  arm  beauteous :  now  the  crowd 
Exultant  shouts,  forgetting  poverty 
In  the  rich  moment  of  possessing  her. 


But  sadden,  at  one  point,  the  exultant  throng 
Is  pushed  and  hustled,  and  then  thrust  apart : 
Something  approaches — something  cuts  the  ring 
Of  jubilant  idlers — startling  as  a  streak 
From  alien  wounds,  across  the  blooming  flesh 
Of  careless  sporting  childhood.    *Tis  the  band 
Of  Gjpsj  prisoners.    Soldiers  lead  the  ran 
And  make  sparse  flanking  guard,  aloof  sorreyed 
By  gallant  lK>pez,  stringent  in  command. 
The  Gipsies  chained  in  couples,  all  sare  one, 
Walk  in  dark  file,  with  grand  bare  legs  and  arms 
And  savage  melancholy  in  their  eyes 
That  star-like  gleam  ftom  out  black  clouds  of  hair; 
Kow  they  are  full  in  sight,  now  stretch 
Right  to  the  centre  of  the  open  spaee.* 
Fedalma  now,  with  gentle  wheeling  sweep 
Beturning,.like  the  lOTeliest  of  the  Houris 
Strayed  from  her  sisters,  truant  lingering. 
Faces  again  the  centre,  swings  again 
The  upUfted  tambourine    .    •    • 

When  lo !  with  sound 
Stupendous,  throbbins,  solemn  as  a  roice 
Sent  by  the  invisible  dioir  of  all  the  dead, 
(Tolls  the  great  passing  bell  that  calls  to  prayer 
For  souls  departed  :  at  the  mighty  beat 
It  seems  the  light  sinks  awe-struck — 'tis  the  note 
Of  the  sun's  burial ;  speech  and  action  pause ; 
Bvligious  silence  and  the  holy  sign 
Of  everlasting  memories  (the  sign 
Of  death  that  turned  to  more  difibsive  life) 
Pass  o'er  the  Pla^a.     Little  children  gaze 
With  lips  apart,  and  feel  the  unknown  pod  ; 
And  tlio  mo.-t  men  and  wotnt- n  ]>ray.     Not  all. 
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The  Boldien  pray ;  the  G^sies  stand  unmoyed 
Ab  pagan  atatues  with  prottd  lerel  gase. 
But  he  who  wears  a  soiitarr  chain 
Heading  the  file,  hae  turned  to  face  Fedalma. 
She,  motionlesfl,  with  arm  uplifted,  guards 
The  tambourine  aloft  (lest,  sudden-lowered. 
Its  triyial  jingle  mar  the  duteous  pause), 
BeTeres  the  general  prayer,  but  prays  not,  stands 
With  lerd  ghoice,  meeting  that  CHpsy's  eyes, 
That  seem  to  her  the  sadness  of  the  world 
Bebuking  her,  the  great  bell's  hidden  thought 
Now  first  unreiled — the  sorrows  unredeemed 
Of  races  outcast,  scorned,  and  wandering." 

Ib  not  that  intellectograph  of  the  Lady  Fedalma's  mute  paiuation 
while  the  Teaper  bells  stnkes,  "  beautiful  exceedingly  P"  Much  tt 
it  may  please  us,  however,  and  much  as  she  gratified  the  crowd, 
she  liad  affected  the  soul  of  Father  Isidora  painfully,  and  he 
impresses  Don  Silva  with  a  sense  of  the  indecorousness  of  the 
floene  so  much  that  he  determines  to  rebuke  her.  Here  is  a  speci- 
men of  this  dramatic  scene  :— 


Don  Silta. 

Age,  kindred,  and  your  cowl. 
Give  an  ignoble  license  to  your  tongue. 
As  for  your  threats,  fulfil  them  at  your  peril. 
'Tis  you,  not  I,  will  gibbet  our  great  name^ 
To  rot  in  infamy.     If  I  am  strong 
In  patience  now,  trust  me,  I  can  be  strong 
Then  in  defiance. 

Pbiob. 

MiseiaUe  man !  ' 
Tour  strength  will  turn  to  anguish,  like  the  strength 
Of  fallen  angels.    Gan  you  olumge  your  blood  ? 
You  are  a  Christian,  with  the  Christian  awe 
in  every  vein.    A  Spanish  noble,  bom 
To  serre  your  people  and  your  people^s  £uth. 
Strong,  are  yon?    G?nm  your  back  upon  the  Cross—- 
Its  aludow  ia  before  you.    Leave  your  place  : 
Quit  the  great  ranks  of  knighthood  :  you  will  walk 
For  ever  with  a  tortured  double  self — 
A  self  that  will  be  hungry  while  you  feast. 
Will  blush  with  shame  while  you  are  glorified, 
Will  feel  the  ache  and  chill  of  desolation, 
Eyen  in  the  yery  bosom  of  your  loye. 
Mate  yourself  with  this  woman,  fit  for  what  ? 
To  make  the  spoi*t  of  Moorish  palaces, 
A  lewd  Herodias    .    •    •    • 
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DOV  SlLTA. 


Stop !  DO  other  man. 
Priest  though  he  were,  had  had  his  throat  left  fiee 
For  passage  of  those  words.    I  woold  have  clutched 
His  serpent's  neck,  and  flung  him  out  to  hell! 
A  monk  must  needs  defile  the  name  of  lore : 
He  knows  it  but  as  tempting  devils  paint  it. 
You  think  to  scare  my  love  from  its  resolve 
With  arbitrary  consequences,  strained 
By  rancorous  effort  from  the  thinnest  motes 
Of  possibility  ? — cite  hideous  lists 
Of  sins  irrelevant,  to  frighten  me 
With  buebears*  names,  as  women  fright  a  child  ? 
Poor  palfid  wisdom,  taught  by  inference 
From  blood-drained  life,  where  phantom  terrors  mlCy 
And  all  achievement  is  to  leave  undone! 
Paint  the  day  dark,  make  sunshine  cold  to  me^ 
Abolish  the  earth's  fairness,  prove  it  all 
A  fiction  of  my  eyes — then,  after  that, 
Profane  Fedalma. 

Pbiob. 

O  there  is  no  need : 
She  has  profaned  herself.    Gb,  raving  man. 
And  see  her  dancing  now.    Gk>,  see  your  bride 
Flaunting  her  beauties  grossly  in  the  gase 
Of  vulgar  idlers  ekeing  out  the  show 
Made  in  the  Plaga  by  a  mountebank. 
I  hinder  you  no  &rther. 

Das  SxLYJu 

ItisfiUse! 

Pbiob. 

00,  prove  it  false,  then. 

Silva'B  love  overcomeB  all,  and  its  intenaity  is  tiioh  as  to  drire 
into  the  proposing  of  a  private  marriage  early  next  morning.  She 
is  pacine  her  cluunber  in  the  hot  passionateness  of  her  nature, 
when  a  oird,  shot  throngh  her  windoir,  falls  dead  at  her  feet. 
On  a  strip  of  linen  under  its  wings  are  the  words  "  Dear  Child, 
Fedalma,  be  brave,  give  no  alarm,  yonr  father  comes,"  and  almost 
immediately  Zarca  appears.  His  daughter  feels  the  sense  of  kin- 
ship, and  soon  comes  to  feel  at  ease  with  her  father, "  as  leopard 
is  at  ease  with  leopard,"  so  that  she  consents  to  relinonish  lore  for 
patriotic  feeling.  She  feels  a  dini^ing  to  her  womanhood  and  the 
proffered  consummation  of  her  life  hopes,  and  she  would  fain 
accommodate  duty  and  deKtiny  to  desire  and  devotion,  but  Zarea 
dashes  all  such  half-hearted  means  of  working  out  great  purposes 
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at  pressing  times  from  her  thoughts  by  foroefully  describing  them 

as— 

**  A  woman's  dream,  who  thinki,  by  smilixig  well, 
To  ripen  figs  in  frost." 

We  quote  the  moment  of  Belf-sacri6ce  as  an  instance  of  the 
marrellous  potency  of  words  and  thoughts  George  Eliot  uses :-« 

Zaboa. 

You  who  hold  a  curse 
Or  blessings  in  the  hollow  of  jour  hand — 
Say  you  will  loose  that  hand  nrom  fellowship, 
Let  go  the  rescuing  rope,  hurl  all  the  tribes — 
Children,  and  countless  beings  jet  to  come- 
Down  from  the  upward  path  of  lieht  and  joy  ; 
Back  to  the  dark  and  marshy  wilderness, 
Where  life  is  nought  but  blind  tenacity 
Of  that  which  is.    Say  you  will  curse  your  race  ? 

WwDALKL  (riting  and  ftreickkiff  omi  heramu  im  deprteaUanJ 

No,  No— I  will  not  say  it— I  will  go ! 
Father,  I  choose!    I  will  not  take  a  heayen 
Haunted  by  shrieks  of  far-off  misery. 
This  deed  and  I  hare  ripened  with  the  hours  : 
It  is  a  part  of  me — a  wakened  thought 
That,  nstng  like  a  giant,  masters  me. 
And  grows  into  a  doom.    O,  mother  life. 
That  seemed  to  nourish  me  so  tenderly, 
Eyen  in  the  womb  you  rowed  me  to  the  fire, 
Hung  on  my  soul  the  burden  of  men*s  hopes, 
And  pledged  me  to  redeem !  —1*11  pay  the  debt. 
You  gare  me  strength  that  I  should  pour  it  all 
Into  this  anguish.    I  can  uerer  shrink 
Back  into  bliss — my  heart  has  grown  too  big 
With  things  that  might  be.    Father,  I  will  go. 
I  will  strip  off  these  gems.    Some  happier  bride 
Shall  wear  them,  since  I  should  be  dowered 
With  nought  but  curses— dowered  with  misery 
Of  men,  of  women,  who  have  hearts  to  bleed 
As  mine  is  bleeding. 

(She  Hnki  on  a  Beat  and  leffin*  to  take  off  her  jewels.J 

Now,  good  gems,  we  part. 
Speak  of  me  always  tenderly  to  Silra. 

(Shepaueee,  turning  to  Zasca.) 

O  fiither,  will  the  women  of  our  tribe 

Suffer  as  I  do,  in  the  years  to  come. 

When  you  have  made  them  great  in  Afirica  P 

Bedeemed  from  ignorant  ills  only  to  feel 

A  oonacioui  woe  ?    Then,  is  it  worth  the  pains  ? 
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Were  it  not  better  when  we  reach  that  shore 

To  raise  a  funenU-pUe  and  perish  all  ? 

So  dosing  up  a  myriad  avenaes 

To  misery  yet  unwrought  ?    My  soul  is  fiunt^ 

Will  these  sharp  pangs  buy  any  certain  good  ? 

Zabga. 

Kay,  neyer  falter ;  no  great  deed  is  done 
By  falterers  who  ask  for  certainty. 
"No  good  is  certain  but  the  stead&st  mind. 
The  undivided  will  to  seek  the  good  : 
'Tis  that  compels  the  elements,  and  wrings 
A  human  music  from  the  indifferent  air. 
The  greatest  gift  a  hero  leaves  his  race 
Is  to  have  been  a  hero.    Say  we  fail ! — 
We  feed  the  high  tradition  of  the  world. 
And  leave  our  spirit  in  Zincalo  breasts. 

FmULMA.  {unciaapimg  1ierJ€WtXUd  heU^  amd  iknwm^  U  dmoiL) 

Yes,  I  will  say  that  we  shall  fail !    I  will  not  coimt 
On  aught  but  being  £sithfiil.    I  wUl  take 
This  yearning  self  of  mine  and  strangle  it. 
I  will  not  be  half-hearted :  never  yet 
Fedalma  did  aught  with  a  wavering  soul. 
Die  my  young  joy — die  all  my  hungry  hopes-~ 
The  nulk  you  cxy  for  from  the  breast  of  me 
Is  thick  with  curses.     Oh,  all  fatness  here 
Snatches  its  meat  from  leanness — feeds  on  gnyea. 
I  will  seek  nothing  but  to  shun  base  joy. 
The  saints  were  cowards  who  stood  by  to  see 
Ohxist  crucified :  they  should  have  flung  themselves 
Upon  the  Roman  spears,  and  died  in  vafai— 
That  grandest  death,  to  die  in  vain — for  love 
Greater  than  sways  the  forces  of  the  world ! 
That  death  shall  be  my  brid^room.    I  wiU  wed 
The  curse  of  the  Zincali.    Father,  oome ! 

Zaboa. 

Ko  curse  has  fallen  on  us  till  we  cease 
To  help  each  other.    You,  if  you  are  false 
To  that  first  fellowship,  lay  on  the  curse, 
Bnt  write  now  to  the  Spaniard :  briefly  say 
That  I,  your  father,  came ;  that  you  obeyed 
The  fate  which  made  you  a  Zinc^  as  his  fate 
liade  him  a  Spauish  duke  and  Christian  knight. 
He  must  not  think    .... 

Yes,  I  will  write,  but  he- 
Ob,  he  would  know  it — he  would  never  think 
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T]ie  chain  that  dragged  me  from  him  could  be  aught 
But  Bcorching  iron  entering  in  mj  sooL 

{She  mites.) 

"  Silra,  sole  loTO-^he  came — ^niy  father  etmef 
I  am  the  daughter  of  the  G-ypsy  chief 
Who  means  to  be  the  SsTiour  of  oar  tribe. 
He  calk  on  me  to  lire  for  his  g^reat  end. 
To  lire ! — naj,  die  for  it.     Fedalma  dies 
In  leaving  Silva :  all  that  lives  henceforth 
Is  the  Ztncahi."  (She  r%9e$,) 

Father,  now  I  go 
To  wed  my  people's  lot. 

We  oaimot  follow  the  course  of  the  story  farther.  But  here 
Ib  a  fine  metaphysical  passage  which  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote. 
It  shows  palpably  the  interweaying  of  bought  in — 

"  Silva,  inwardly  debating,  all  his  ear 
Turned  into  audience  of  a  two-fold  mind :  — 
For  even  in  tumult  full-fraught  Ck)n8cieusnes8 
Had  plenteous  being  for  a  Self  aloof 
That  gazed  and  listened  like  a  soul  in  dreams 
Weaving  the  wondrous  tale  it  marvels  at.*' 

Our  first  quotation  is  descriptive  of  the  state  of  his  mind,  and 
our  aecond  is  expressiye  of  the  feelings  of  Silva  when  he  had 
poised  love  and  faith  against  each  other,  and  determined  to  loser 
all  for  the  former,  and  the  nearer,  and  the  more  precious  :— 

"  Kow  in  his  stead  came  loneliness  and  thought 
Inexorable,  fiutening  with  firm  chain 
What  is  to  what  has  been.    Now  awfol  night, 
Ancestral  mystery  of  mysteries,  came  down 
Past  all  the  generations  of  the  stars, 
And  visited  his  soul  with  touch  more  close 
Than  when  he  kept  that  younger,  briefer  watoh 
Under  the  church's  roof,  beside  his  arms, 
And  won  his  knighthood. 

"  W^I,  this  solitude, 
This  company  with  the  enduring  universe, 
Whose  mighty  silence,  oairying  all  the  past, 
Absorbs  onr  history  as  with  a  breath, 
Should  give  him  more  assuranoe,  make  him  strong 
In  all  contempt  of  that  poor  circumstance 
Called  human  life— customs  and  bonds  and  laws 
Wherewith  men  make  a  better  or  a  worse. 
Like  children  playing  on  a  barren  mound, 
Feigning  a  thing  to  strive  for  or  avoid. 
Thus  Suva  urged,  answering  his  many-voiced  self, 
Whose  hungry  needs,  like  petulant  multitudes, 
Imred  from  the  home  that  nurtured  them  to  strength^ 
Hade  loud  insurgence.    Thus  he  called  on  thought— 
On  dextrous  thought,  with  its  swift  alchemy. 
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To  change  all  forms,  dissolve  all  prejadice, 

Of  man's  long  heritage,  and  yield  bun  up 

A  crude  fused  world  to  fashion  as  he  would. 

Gniought  played  him  double ;  seemed  to  wear  the  robe 

Of  passion's  preyalenoe :  but  served  anon 

As  tribune  to  the  larger  soul  which  brought 

Loud  mingled  cries  from  every  human  nSed 

That  ages  had  instructed  into  life. 

He  comd  not  grasp  night's  black  blank  mystery, 

And  wear  it  for  a  spiritual  garb 

Cbreed  proof:  he  shuddered  at  its  passionless  touch. 

On  sobtary  souls  the  universe 

Looks  down  inhospitable ;  the  human  heart 

Finds  nowhere  shdter  save  in  human  kind. 

He  yearned  toward  images  that  had  breath  in  them, 

That  sprang  warm,  palpitant  with  memories, 

From  streets  and  sJtars,  from  ancestral  houses. 

Banners  and  trophies,  and  the  cherishing  rays 

Of  shame  and  honour  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

*  •  •  • 

'*  I  never  will  repent ! 
If  I  have  sinned,  my  sin  was  made  for  me 
By  men's  perverseness.    There's  no  blameless  life. 
Save  for  the  passionless ;  no  sanctities 
But  have  the  selfsame  roof  and  props  with  crime. 
Or  have  their  roots  dose  interlaced  with  vikness. 
If  I  had  loved  her  less,  been  more  a  craven, 
I  had  kept  my  place,  and  had  the  easy  praise 
Of  a  tme  Spanish  noble.    But  I  loved. 
And  loving  dared— not  Death  the  warrior 
But  infamy  that  binds  and  strips,  and  holds 
The  brand  and  lash.    I  have  dared  all  for  her. 
She  was  my  good — what  other  men  caU  heaven, 
And  for  the  sake  of  it  bears  penances : 
Kay,  some  of  old  were  baited,  tortured,  flayed. 
To  win  their  heaven.    Heaven  was  their  sood ; 
She  mine.    And  I  have  braved  for  her  all  fires, 
Certain  or  threatened.    For  I  go  away 
Beyond  the  reach  of  expiation — far  away 
From  sacramental.blessing.    Does  Qod  blesi 
An  outlaw  P    Shut  his  absolution  fast 
In  human  breath.    Is  there  no  Ghod  for  me 
Save  him  whose  cross  I  have  forsaken  ?    Wedl, 
I  am  for  ever  exiled,  but  with  her ! 
She  is  dragged  out  into  the  wilderness : 
I  with  my  love  will  be  her  providence. 
I  have  a  right  to  choose  my  good  or  iU~- 
A  right  to  damn  myself  :    The  ill  is  mine. 
I  never  will  repent." 

When  the  hour  of  reTulsion  comes,  l!)oii  Silra  is  eqiULUy  poatire, 
wrong-headed,  and  strong-headed  for  the  time  being,  ana  we  qaote 
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the  passage  in  which  the  deed  is  done  which  separates,  as  by  the 
blank  blackness  of  death,  Fedalma  and  Silva. 

DOV  SiLTA. 

Zinoalo,  deril,  blaokest  infideL 

You  oannot  hate  that  man  as  yoa  hate  me ! 

Finish  your  torture — take  me — lift  me  up 

And  let  the  crowd  spit  at  me — every  Moor 

Shoot  reeds  at  me,  and  kill  me  with  slow  death 

Beneath  the  mid-day  ferTour  of  the  sun — 

Or  crucify  me  with  a  thieving  hound — 

Slake  your  hate  so,  and  I  will  thank  it :  spare  mo 

Only  this  man ! 

Zaboa. 

Madman,  I  hate  you  not. 
But  if  I  did,  my  hate  were  poorly  served 
By  my  device,  if  .1  should  strive  to  mix 
A  bitterer  misery  for  vou  than  to  taste 
With  leisure  of  a  soul  in  unharmed  limbs 
The  flavour  of  your  folly.    For  my  course, 
It  has  a  goal,  and  takes  no  truant  path 
Because  of  you.    I  am  your  chief;  to  me 
Yon  are  but  a  Zincalo  in  revolt. 

Don  Silta. 

No,  I  am  no  Zincalo !    I  disown 
The  name  I  took  in  madness.     Here  I  tear 
This  badge  away.    I  am  a  Catholic  knight, 
A  Spaniard  who  will  die  a  Spaniard's  death ! 

[Hark !  while  he  casts  the  badge  upon  the  ground 
And  tramples  on  it,  Silva  hears  a  shout : 
Was  it  a  shout  that  threatened  him  ?    He  looked 
From  out  the  dizzying  flames  of  his  own  rage 
In  hope  of  adversaries— and  he  saw  abOve 
The  form  of  Father  Isidor  upswung 
Convulsed  with  martyr  throes ;  and  knew  the  shont 
The  wonted  exultation  of  the  crowd 
When  malefactors  die — or  saints  or  heroes. 
And  now  to  him  that  white-frooked  murdered  form 
Which,  hanging,  judged  him  as  its  mur  derer, 
Turned  to  a  syihbol  of  his  guilt,  and  stirred 
Tremors  till  then  unwaked.    With  sudden  snatch 
At  something  hidden  in  his  breast,  he  strode 
Biffht  upon  Zarca :  at  the  instant,  down 
Fell  the  great  Chief,  and  Silva,  staggering  back. 
Heard  not  th6  shriek  of  the  Zincali,  felt 
Not  their  fierce  grasp — heard,  felt  but  Zarca's  worda 
Which  seemed  Us  soul  outleaping  in  a  cry 
And  urgiiig  men  to  run  like  rival  waves 
Whose  rivalry  is  bnt  obedience.] 
1868.  2  C 
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It  was  dark  night 
Before  the  ships  weighed  anchor  and  gave  sail  j 
Fresh  night,  emergent  in  her  clearness,  lit 
By  the  large  crescent  moon,  with  Hesperus, 
And  those  great  stars  that  lead  the  eager  host, 
Fedalma  stood  and  watched  the  little  bark 
Lying  jet-black  upon  moon-whitened  waves. 
SUva  was  standing  too.     He,  too,  divined 
A  steadfast  form,  that  held  him  with  its  thought. 
And  eyes  that  sought  him  vanislung :  he  saw 
The  waters  widen  slowly,  till  at  last 
Straining  he  gazed,  and  knew  not  if  he  gazed 
On  aught  but  bhickness  overhung  by  stars. 

Then  tho  end  corae8,  with  its  drear,  tragical  loneliness  of  dis- 
parate existence,  of  the  powerless  submission  due  to  fate,  and  of  the 
dread  dead  endurancy  of  the  hopeJesa  future  of  a  copeless  destiny. 
Of  the  story  the  essence  is  summed  up  ir\  Burns*  brief  epitome— 

"  Had  we  never  loved  so  kindly, 
Had  wo  never  loved  so  blindly, 
Kevcr  met  or  ncwr  parted 
We  had  ne'er  been  brokon-hcartcd." 

No  reader  of  this  poem  can  fail  to  note  tlie  wealtli  of  allusion  to 
Biblical  scenes,  events,  and  lessons  it  contains ;  nor  can  it  epcaj^e 
their  notice  that,  intimate  as  this  acquaintance  with  Scripture 
seems,  it  is  conjoined  with  no  faith  in  its  truth.  It  is  used  as  mere 
rhetoric.  TJiia  is  condemned  by  rhetoric  as  false,  for  if  the  Bible 
IB  a  doomed  book  it  is  wrong  consciously  to  intersperse  much 
matter  derived  from  it  into  any  Ijook  intended  for  vitality,  and  if 
a  faith  is  not  entertained  in  it  by  the  writer  it  ceases  to  be  used 
naturally,  that  is,  poetically.  II ere  is  a  passflge  from  a  speech  by 
Zarca,  which  might  have  been  written  by  Shelley  when  his  **  Queen 
Mab"  days  lasted,  but  it  does  not,  as  we  think,  beMcem  George 
Eliot  to  introduce  by  a  side  wind  an  attack  on  the  faith  of  the 
people. 

"  Arabs  are  our  friends. 
Grappling  for  life  wiiii  Ciiristirttis,  who  lay  waste 
Granada's  vaiicys,  and  with  devilish  hoofs 
Trample  the  younp,  green  corn  ;  with  devilish  play 
Fell  blossomed  trct-s,  and  tear  up  well-pruned  vines  : 
Cruel  as  ti^jrors  to  !hc  vanquished  brave. 
They  wring  out  gold  by  ouths'thcy  mean  to  break  : 
Take  pay  lor  pity  and  uro  pitiless  ; 
Then  tinkU  heltn  above  the  desolate  eaHhy 
And  prauee  their  monstrous  gods^  supposed  to  loi>e 
Thcjlattery  of  liars:' 

This  wo  say  all  the  more  readily,  because  it  seems  to  us  tliat  she 
has  attained  to  a  near  view  of  a  higher  truth  than  that  of  mere 
scepticism,  in  a  pagsago  somewhat,  perhaps,  inartistically  intro- 
duced, as  being  anachronistic,  into  the  mouth  of  the  os'trologer 
Sephardo,  who  aiya  : — 
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*<  Two  angels  guide 
The  path  of  Man ;  both  aged,  and  yet  joung, 
As  angeh  are — ripening  through  endless  jears. 
On  one  he  leans ; — some  call  her  Memory, 
And  some  Tradition, — and  her  voice  is  sweet 
With  deep  mysterious  accords : — the  other, 
Floating  above,  holds  down  a  lamp,  which  streams 
A  light  divine  and  searching  on  the  earth, 
Compelling  eyes  and  footsteps.     Memory  yields 
Tet  clings  with  loving  cheek,  and  shines  anew 
Beflecting  all  the  roys  of  bright  lamp 
Our  angel  Beason  holds.     Jf'e  had  not  walked, 
But  for  Tradition  ;  we  walk  evermore^ 
To  higher  paths,  hy  brightening  Season's  lamp** 

Here  we  see  the  defect  of  the  dramatic  poem  wo  have  been 
considering,  and  of  the  metaphysics  of  the  trafjedy.  It  is  a  play 
of  fate,  not  faith.  It  is  as  heathenic  in  this  regard  as  is  the  Greek 
drama,  and  though  it  is  placed  in  Christian  times  there  is  no  adop- 
tion into  the  heart  of  the  drama  of  true  Christian  influences. 
The  characters  are  everywhere  surrounded  and  inspired  by  the 
irresistible.  The  harsh,  stern,  hand  of  Inevitability  holds  the 
leading  strings  of  each  soul,  and  all  the  events  that  operate  upon 
it.  There  is  no  evasion  of  the  positive  result.  The  elemental 
forces  have  decreed,  and  all  will  is  powerless  as  h  spider-thread  to 
avert  or  change  the  catastrophe.  Wo  hope  to  hear  better  things 
of  George  Eliot  yet  than  that  the  highest  moral  and  intellectual 
lesson  she  has  to  give  is  that  Fate  not  Faith  now  rules  the  world, 
that  Circumstance  governs  Existence,  and  Sense  outvalues  Self, 
This  is  scarcely,  perhaps,  a  fair  conclusion  for  a  critique  on  a  poem, 
but  we  have  an  idea  that  the  poem  is  in  reality  as  much  a  meta* 
physical  and  moral  as  it  is  a  poetical  production,  hence  our 
divergence  into  this  critique.  It  is  a  wonderful  book,  full  of  life, 
interest,  thought,  and  beauty,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  heighten  the 
fame  of  George  Eliot. 


The  poet  must  fabify  history.  He  crowds,  sometimes  huddles,  together 
in  one  brief  event  the  events  of  years.  Ue  uses  a  "  poetical  licence."  All 
tluit  he  does  well  might  be  better  done  elsewhere  ;  and  lie  is  forced  to  do 
much  that  is  wrong,  f&lse.  Nothing  but  error  can  result  from  attempting 
to  assimilate  things  essentially  distinct.  To  poetize  history  or  to  historize 
poetry  is  like  painting  statues,  it  is  mistaking  the  natural  limits  of  art. 
You  do  not  believe  a  statue  to  be  flesh.  Painting  it  only  makes  it  hideous, 
and  does  not  altar  your  conviction.  So  you  do  not  believe  a  clmracter  in  a 
poem  to  be  a  real  man,  giving  him  a  well-known  name  and  placing  him  in 
well-known  circumstances  does  not  shake  your  scepticism,  though  disturb- 
ing your  historical  impressions.— ©corjr^  Senrg  Lewes. 
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SHOULD  NOBLEMEN  POSSESS  VOTES  (OB  EXERCISE  IK- 
FLITENOE  OVER  VOTERS)  FOR  THE  ELECTION  OF  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ? 


Attibmatiye. 

Thb  interests  of  men  in  the  Stat« 
•re  yarious  ;  there  is  a  life  interest 
which  every  man  possesses,  a  pro- 
perty interest  which  fewer  can  lay 
claim  to,  an  interest  of  class  again 
which  all  haTe,  but,  again,  also  an  in- 
terest of  status  which  few  possess.  In 
regard  to  life  interest  every  man 
should  have  a  vote,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  property  above  a  certain 
sum  (say  a  sum  paying  income-tax), 
he  ought  to  have  another  vote.  Of 
course  a  peer  ought  to  use  his  life- 
vote  as  he  please,  and  he  would 
most  probably  give  his  property 
yote  on  the  Conservative  side. 
Hence,  I  affirm,  noblemen  ought  to 
have  yotes  for  a  member  of  the 
Lower  House. 

But.,  again,  it  is  asked,  ought 
noblemen  to  influence  votes  for 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons? 
I  say  there  is  a  just  influence  which 
wealth,  education,  status,  and  large 
power  of  acting  on  a  community 
confers,  and  this  a  nobleman  ought 
to  exercise  to  the  best  of  his  judg- 
ment, in  aid  of  the  cause  of  truth, 
equity,  independence,  and  progress. 
In  the  choice  of  a  thorough  gentle- 
man, of  a  man  of  parts,  of  interest 
in  national  and  local  affairs,  and  in 
the  encouraging  of  such  men  to 
eome  forward  as  candidates,  there  is 
a  legitimate  field  of  useful  influence 
which  a  nobleman  ought  to  exert.-~ 
H.  M.  B. 


I    cannot    see    why    not.     The 
lai^er    interest  in  the   country  a 
nobleman   possesses   the  more  re- 
quisite is  it  tliat  he  should  look  veil 
to  the  class  of  men  who  ofi*er  them- 
selves   as    representatiyes,  and  ba 
ought  to  see,  or  endeayour  to  see^ 
that  they  are  men  aliye  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities they  propose  to  tsks 
on  themselves ;  that  they  are  men 
of  thought,  information,  and  prind- 
ple,  and  that  they  are  aware  of  the 
important  issues  in  which  their  re- 
turn may  result.   li  is  especially  the 
place  of  the  nobility  to  preserve  the 
gentility,  honour,  and  dignity  of 
the  Lower  House  by  giving  their 
interest  and  support    to    the  old 
county    families    and   the  men  of 
large  enterprise  and  extensive  oon- 
yersance  with  political  questions,  in 
whose  hands  the   management  of 
national  affairs  may  be  safely  placed. 
I  think  such  influence  aa  this,  which 
naturally  attaches  to  hereditary  rank 
and  the  bearing  of  titlee  and  estates, 
is  just,  beneficial,  and  necessary. 
Any  enforcement  of  claim  to  con- 
trol a  voter  in  the  suffrage  he  should 
give  I  would  object  to,  bat  counte- 
nance example,  taking  a  place  on  tha 
hustings  and  using  any  general,  as 
distinguidhed  from  oppresaive,  inte- 
rest, I  think,  ought  not  to  be  be- 
grudged to  the  good  old  nobility  of 
England,  the  heirs  of  the  men  who 
have  made  our  historr  what  it  is. — 
W.  P. 

Our  nobility  are  in  a  better  posi- 
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lion  than  any  other  class  for  know- 
ing the  statoB,  character,  position, 
qualifications,  priTate  worth,  and 
experience  in  the  management  of 
business,  of  anj  person  offering 
himself  for  the  highest  civil  dignity 
which  a  nation,  by  its  votes,  can 
bestow,  the  conferring  on  him  of  a 
place  in  the  national  councils  as  an 
adviser  of  the  queen,  a  legislator  for 
the  people,  an  admioistrator  of  the 
imperial  finances,  and  an  arbiter 
in  all  the  questions  which  can  come 
before  the  most  august  assemblage 
of  commoners  in  the  world.  I  think 
that  they  can  do  the  State  some 
service  by  the  influence  they  can 
exert  in  repressing  the  tmruly 
aspirations  of  incompetent  candi- 
dates, insisting  on  knowing  the 
antecedents  and  real  intentions  of 
those  who  wish  to  be  brought  before 
a  constituency,  and  offering  some 
idea  of  the  fitness  of  the  intending 
candidate  for  the  representation  of 
the  interests  of  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  resides,  or  in  which 
he  has  large  interests.  Having 
found  that  a  suitable  persons  offers, 
he  ought  to  employ  the  influence 
his  position  gives  him  to  smooth 
the  way  to  the  aspirant,  and  by  ad- 
vice, friendly  help,  and  courtesy, 
help  an  election.  All  this  he  can 
do  efliciently  and  well  if  wisely  and 
moderately,  and  this,  I  think,  is 
perfectly  legitimate. — ^Yoitno  Idea. 
I  do  not  see  any  good  ground  for 
objecting  to  a'peer  having  a  vote  for 
an  M.P.  Being  a  nobleman  ought 
rather  to  qualify  than  to  disqualify 
a  person  for  choosing  the  kind 
of  men  who  ought  to  be  called  to  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  I  am 
quite  unable  to  see  how  any  law 
could  hinder  a  peer  from  influenoing 
the  votes  at  an  election.  We  might 
as  well  attempt  to  debar  him  from 
exerting  the  force  of  example  on  his 
neighbourhood.  It  is  unavoidable, 
as  man  is  constituted,  tliat  a  peer's 
wisli,  if  made  known,  will  have  an 


effect,  and  that  his  example,  if 
given,  shall  in  many  cases  be  fol- 
lowed. G-rades  of  society  are  only 
really  useful  for  the  example,  influ- 
ence, and  encouragement  they  exert 
or  employ. — S.  L. 

Our  nobility  have  a  very  good 
share  of  the  political  power  of  this 
country  already,  in  being  members 
by  right  of  birth,  without  any  other 
recommendation  at  all,  of  one  of  the 
chambers  of  legislation.  The  House 
of  Commons  should  be  the  House 
of  the  Commons,  and  not  of  a  set  of 
nominees,  followers,  dependents, 
hangers-on,  and  parasites  of  the 
lords  of  the  land.  I  can  see  no 
nobility  in  threatened  evictions,  dis- 
missal from  service,  or  loss  of  trade, 
unless  a  vote  is  given  as  my  lord 
desires,  and  this  generally  is  the 
only  sort  of  influence  he  does  use 
at  elections. — P.  W. 

Noblemen  have  an  entire  House 
of  Parliament  to  themselves,  and 
enjoy  personal  representation.  They 
have  the  power  therein  to  give  in- 
dividual votes.  They  are  there 
equal  each,  so  far  as  voting  power 
is  concerned,  to  entire  constituencies 
who  return  only  one  member— so 
that  the  vote  of  one  lord  goes  aa  far 
as  say  150,000  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  &e.  This  is  voting 
power  sufficient  for  any  class  and 
ought  to  content  them  so  well  that 
they  should  not  voluntarily  to 
interfere  in  any  way — by  voting 
themselves  or  influencing  the  votes 
of  others — in  the  election  of  mem- 
bers for  the  Houses  of  Commons. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  pressing  re- 
quirements of  our  age — and  one 
which  will  surely  come  as  a  large 
instalment  of  an  anti-bribery  bill- 
is  that  no  peer  having  a  seat  in  the 
Upper  Cliamber,  or  his  heir-appa- 
rent shall,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, interfere  with,  or  meddle  in 
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any  way  with  the  elections  for  the 
Commons  House,  or  with  the  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise  for  elections 
into  said  House,  on  penalty  of  for- 
feiting, during  the  term  of  his  natu- 
ral lite,  the  exercise  of  the  power  to 
vote  in  the  Upper  House.  The  age  of 
privilege  is  dying,  and  the  lordship 
of  lords  over  the  political  conscience 
of  the  people  must  be  brought  to  an 
end. — G.  0.  L. 

Should  noblemen  possess  votes 
(or  exercise  influence  over  votes)  for 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  a  question  of  great  importance  to 
the  newly  enfranchised,  for  it  strikes 
at  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
new  "  Reform  Bill,"  which  is  this, 
that  the  direct  payment  of  the 
poor's  rate,  by  the  householder, 
gives  him  the  power  of  voting  on 
his  own  behalf. 

I  therefore  think  that  any  influ- 
ence of  a  despotic  character  that 
may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  tlie 
electors,  to  compel  them  to  vote 
against  their  own  individual  wishes 
and  feelings,  is  a  somctliing  that 
cannot  be  condemned  too  strongly. 

One  of  the  great  crying  evils  of 
England  in  the  past  has  been  the 
fact  of  the  country  being  governed 
by  tlie  chosen  few,  who  have  legis- 
lated for  tlicir  own  particular  class 
instead  of  the  great  body  of  the 
peo])le,  as  the  opposition  to  the 
pa<!sing  of  the  Beform  Bill  of '32, 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  the 
abolishing  of  the  Paper  Duty,  and 
otlicr  great  measures  will  tostity. 

Now  that  the  power  of  governing 
tlie  country  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  1  think  it  is 
right  that  every  voter  should  see 
(Jiut  no  part  of  tiie  right  which  has 


been  withheld  so  long  should  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  sekct 
few. 

Voting  by  proxy  having  been 
abolished  in  the  House  of  Lords,  I 
think  it  shows  bad  taste  on  the 
part  of  those  wlio  still  possess  the 
power,  providing  they  are  in  a 
majority,  of  nullifying  the  decisions 
come  to  in  tlie  Commons  to  try  and 
influence  the  votes  of  those  who 
are  under  their  oontroL  For  it 
shows  bad  taste  on  the  part  of 
thoie  who  possess  great  privile^ 
(which  are  not  always  the  most 
just)  to  try  and  aspire  to  what, in  ray 
humble  opinion,  is  an  unworthy 
position,  namely,  that  of  ''grand 
elector"  for  a  small  oonstituency, 
and  that  is  what  is  being  done  in 
some  parts  of  England  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  for  we  find  that  is  the 
position  that  has  been  taken  np  hj 
one  of  the  Ministers  of  tho  Crown,  sis 
the  Woodstock  election  will  prove. 

"When  one  reflects  that  the  pro- 
perty which  enables  men  to  exercise 
an  illicit  influence  was  the  gift  of  the 
nation,  and  that  there  are,  in  many 
instances,  large  pensiotls  given  in 
addition  for  services  %vh£h  thev 
themselves  have  never  rendered, 
the  attempt  to  abuse  the  countrv'« 
munificence  to  the  destruction  of 
its  freedom  of  election,  becomes  s 
grave  offence  against  decency  as 
well  as  against  morality. 

On  these  grounds,  I  think  that 
every  voter  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
vote  according  to  his  own  desire?, 
without  tlie  fear  of  some  great 
avenging  power  hanging  over  him 
for  not  having  obeyed  the  mandate 
of  some  peer  of  the  realm.  — D.  W.  B. 
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Siljt  Jiiquirtr. 


QCESTIOXS    BEQUIRiyO    AyS^EB3. 

786.  Was  not  there  a  committee 
fonned  after  tho  demise  of  W.  J. 
Fox  to  issue  an  edition  of  his  worlv.') 
"  for  the  people,"  to  supply  a  bio- 
graphy, and  otherwise  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  Norwich  factory 
boy  ? — LiTcnriELD. 

787.  Wiiich  is  the  best  way  to 
study  Spenser's  •*  Faery  Queen  "  ? — 
Atosiax. 

788.  What  is  the  nature  of  "The 
Purgatory  of  Suicides,"  by  Thomas 
Cooper,  the  Chartist,  wliose  decease 
was  recently  announced,  and  there- 
after contradicted  ? — W.  II.  L. 

789.  Can  you  recommend  any 
fjood  cheap  general  atlas  ? — L. 
Gkotkb. 

790.  Who  is  Captain  Curling, 
author  of  "The  Forest  Youth;  or, 
Shakspere  as  he  lived :  an  Historical 
Tal9  ?^'— AvoNiAiT. 

791 .  What  is  the  worth  of  William 
Falcy  as  a  moralist  and  an  econo- 
mist ?  and  what  are  tho  best  editions 
of  his  works  on  these  subjects? — 
Alfred. 

7t)2.  Can  any  reader  give  infor- 
mation concerning  the  works  and 
life  of  Peter  Bayne,  who,  I  am  told, 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  modern  Chris- 
tian philosophic  thinkers? — Geo.  D. 

793.  It  is  stated  of  some  one  that 
ho  edited  his  father's  books,  re- 
port eci  his  proceedings,  composed  his 
inoiiioirs,  and  carved  his  statue  in 
marble :  who  was  this  person  ? — 
J.  M.  I 

794.  Who  said,  while  the  Ameri-  j 
can  civil  war  was  pending,  "  that   ' 
neither  peace,  nor  separation,  nor 
mediation  can  be  wrought  out  with- 
out slavery  getting  its  death-blow  "  ? 
— J.  iL 

795.  *«  A  History  of  the  Intellec- 
tual Development  of  Europe"  has 


been  published  by  an  American,  I 
am  informed  :  who  is  he,  and  what 
is  the  nature  of  his  wtjrk  ? — H.  D.  R. 

796.  Is  it  true  timt  Sir  Charies 
Lyell  has,  from  bein^^  an  antagonist, 
become  an  advocate  of  Darwin's 
theory  of  the  origin  of  species  ? — 
RusTifcuB. 

797.  Have  any  books  been  pub* 
lished  which  use  marginal  refer- 
ences as  a  help  to  the  complete 
understanding  of  the  uses  of  words 
by  eminent  authors?  as,  for  instance, 
is  there  any  edition  of  Milton's 
I)oem8  in  which  references  are  given 
to  tho  same  words  occurring  in 
different  places  of  the  various 
works  ? — Joseph. 

793.  When  are  the  examinations 
for  the  Civil  Service  of  India  held  ? 
who  are  eligible,  and  what  are  the 
preliminary   conditions  ?  —  Advkk* 

TURB. 

799.  What  sort  of  a  book  is 
"  Dod's  Parliflmentary  Companion"  P 
— Eleotob. 

Answers  to  Qitestiofs. 
727.  The  Norih  Atneriean  BevietD 
was  the  subject  of  a  query  some 
time  since  in  the  columns  of  this 
Magazine.  Tho  answer  given  was 
acknowlcdgedly  incomplete.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  as  well,  even  though  late, 
to  make  it  somewhat  more  complete 
by  the  following  additions,  which  I 
atn  now  able  to  make.  Apploton's 
"New  American  Cyclopffi&,"  hi 
speaking  of  the  review  literature  of 
the  United  States,  says,— "  The 
ablest  and  most  permanent  publica- 
tion of  this  sort  has  been  the  North 
American  Review,  which  has  been 
successively  edited  by  Tudor,  E.  T. 
Channing,  and  B.  H.  Dana,  Ed- 
ward Everett,  Sparks,  A.  H.  Everett, 
Palfrey,  Bo  wen,  and  Pcabody  ;  and 
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has  oonBtanilj  maintained  a  high 
oharaoter,  both  for  style  and  critioal 
abiUty."  From  1854  to  1864  the 
saperintendence  of  Dr.  Peabodj  was 
giren  to  it ;  but  in  Julf,  1864,  the 
editorial  ohair  received  a  double  in- 
cumbency, for  then  the  management 
was  undertaken  by  James  Bussell 
Ix>well,  well  known  as  a  poet,  and 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  Law,  we  be- 
here  of  the  famous  JSiblieal  Critic, 
The  characterLBtios  of  this  review 
are  independent  criticism  and  well- 
eonsidered  opinions  in  politics  and 
literature.  Many  of  its  articles 
hare  been  reprinted  in  England,  and 
even  translated  into  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  the  writers  of  them  are 
acknowledged  as  the  men  of  the 
age. — B.  M.  A. 

780.  «  The  English  Cyclopedia  *' 
is  now  completed  in  twenty-two 
Tolumes,  and  the  issue  of  a  supple- 
mentary volume  in  each  of  the  de- 
partments— science  and  art,  geo- 
graphy, history,  biography,  &c. — 
has  been  commenced  in  monthly 
parts.  *'  The  National  Cyclopedia" 
isalso  oompletedin  thirteen  volumes, 
and  Chambers's  in  ten. — B.  M.  A. 
'<  The  English  Cyclopedia,"  which 
has  been  in  course  of  re-issue  for 
three  years,  is  now  completed  in 
so  far  as  the  re-issue  is  concerned. 
It  consists  of  Oeographfft  four 
volumes,  42s.;  Natural  History^ 
four  volumes,  42s.;  Arts  and 
SeienceSf  eight  volumes,  96s. ;  BiO' 
graphy^  six  volumes,  638.  There 
are,  however,  in  course  of  issue, 
supplements  intended  to  bring  down 
the  knowledge  contained  in  the  work 
to  the  state  of  the  time  of  issue, 
which  will  make  the  whole  very 
complete.  It  would  be  injudicious 
in  me  to  say  more  than  these  facts 
amount  to :  forithasbeen  announced 
that  a  competent  writer  is  engaged 
in  preparing  an  account  of  encyclo- 
pedias for  this  seriaL — C.  B.  A. 

781.  JeanBiodati's  '*  Annotations 
in  BiWa*'  were  issued  in  Geneva, 


1607,  and  were  translated  ficom  the 
original  Latin  into  English  in  1648. 
The  author  was  bom  in  Geneva  in 
1576,  and  he  had  made  sueh  pn^ 
grass  in  learning  that  Besa  recxMn* 
mended  him  as  professor  of  Hebrew 
in  his  native  city  when  he  was 
twenty-one;  and  he  subeeqnently 
became  professor  of  theology.  In 
Italy  he  formed  a  friendship  witii 
Sarpi,  and  projected  an  agitation  for 
the  reform  of  the  Papacy.  He 
translated  Sarpi's  "  EEistory  of  the 
Council  of  Trent "  into  French.  He 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Frendi 
churches  and  to  Holland,  where  he 
attended  the  Synod  of  Port,  and 
aided  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  Acta 
of  that  Assembly.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished preacher,  frank  and  cot- 
spoken,  and  entirely  regardless^  of 
worldly  considerations.  He  trans- 
lated  the  Bible  into  Italian,  and 
afterwards  produced  a  French  ver- 
sion. I  do  not  know  the  bocdc 
mentioned,  but  I  should  suppose^ 
from  the  reputation  of  the  man,  that 
his  "Annotations"  would  be  of 
value,  though  perhaps  now  a  little 
antiquated. — B.  M.  G. 

782.  The  invention  of  this  phrase 
is  usually  assigned  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.,  whose  power  of 
pithy  and  pretentious  rhetoric  is 
pretty  generally  conceded.  Our  own 
impression  is  that  it  is  a  If  azzinian 
phrase.  We  have  heard  Kossuth 
use  something  like  it.  And  we  re- 
collect the  phrase  came  into  fashion 
about  1848,  in  which  year  a  little 
book  was  issued  by  G.  J.  Holyoake, 
the  well-known  Secularist  editor  of 
the  Beatoner^  entitled  "  The  Lofio 
ofFacts."— B.M.A. 

795.  John  William  Draper,  ILD., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Physiology  in  the  University  of 
New  York,  author  of  **  A  History 
of  the  Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe,"  &c.,  is  not  as  Ameriemi^ 
He  was  bom  near  Liverpool,  in 
England,  in  May,  1811.    He  waa 
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edacated  at  s  Wesleyan  Methodist 
■cfaool  at  WoodhouBe  QrOTe.    His 
later  studies  were  re-pursued  in  Lon- 
don,  where  he  aoquirod  a  knowledge 
of   chemistiy    under  Dr.  EdwaKl 
Turner  (1798—1839)  in  University 
College,  then  called    the   London 
Universitj, — an  eminent  man,  too 
early  lost    to    science.      In    1883 
Praper  joined  some  of  his  relations 
in  emigrating   to  America.    There 
he  studied  medicine  at  the  Uniyer- 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1837.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  became  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  college  of  Hampden 
Sidney  in  Virginia,  and  was  pro« 
moted  in  1839  to  his  present  pro- 
fessionate  in  New  York,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  which    he  was    chosen 
president    of   the    medical  faculty 
in  1851.      Professor  Braper  owes 
his  scientific  reputation  to  his  re- 
searches   OH    light,    especially    the 
action  of  latent  light.    He  is  the 
author  of  many  pamphlets,  papers, 
&c.f  on  physiology,  phjsicsi,  chemis- 
try, medicine,  &c.,  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  scientifio  journals  of 
the  United  States,  of  Loudon,  and 
of    Edinburgh,    several    of   which 
have  been  translated  into  German, 
French,  and  Italian.    He  has  pub- 
lished  many   elementary    scientific 
works,  e.^.,  "  Text-book  of  Natural   , 
Philosophy  ;"  "  Elements  of  Chem-   | 
istry  ;"  "  A  Treatise  on  Mixed  Ma- 
thematics."    He  has  composed  an 
able  work  on  "The  Chemistry  of 
Plants,"  to  whicl^  there  is  added  an 
appendix  containing  observations  on 
capillary   attraction,  the    electrical 
and  chemical  action  of  light,  &c. ; 
but  his  greatest  professional  work 
is    entitled    **  Human    Physiology, 
statical  and  dynamical,  or  the  con- 
ditions  and  course  of  the  life  of 
man/'  being  the  text  of  lectures  de- 
lived  from  his  chair  in  New  York. 
This  book,  which  is  illustrated  with 
800  engravings  from  photographs, 
is  spoken  of  as  the  first  of  physio- 


lo^cal  treatises.  Of  the  work  in- 
quired after — "The  History  of 
the  Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe,"  the  following  passage  from 
The  North  American  Beview  maij 
convey  a  sufficient  idea  and  oharao* 
terization  both  of  contents  and  of 
ability : — **  It  covers  the  entire  hia« 
tory  of  European  progress.  The 
author^a  endeavour  is  to  trace  the 
action  of  primordial  law  in  the 
general  development  of  the  race, 
and  in  the  successive  stages  of 
growth  and  decline  that  have 
marked  the  collective  life  of  por- 
tions of  the  race.  The  author  is 
a  rigid  positivist  in  his  method ; 
but  not  after  the  school  of  Comte 
or  of  Suckle.  Law  is  with  him 
not  automatic,  but  the  outgoing  of 
the  will  of  the  immutable  Creator ; 
and  Christianity  is  not  the  growth 
of  the  human  intellect,  but  the  gift 
of  God.  In  the  light  of  Christian 
theism,  sporadic  and  fortuitous 
events  and  changes  are  so  only  in 
appearance.  The  miscellaneous,  con- 
fused aspect  of  human  history  is 
due  solely  to  our  lack  of  compre- 
hensive theories.  We  have  a  Ptole- 
maic system  of  the  spiritual  uni- 
verse, and  thus  must  invent  count- 
less cycles  and  epicycles  to  bring 
what  has  been  and  is  within  the 
purlieus  of  our  system.  A  true 
system  of  the  spiritual,  as  of  the 
material  universe,  must  comprehend 
within  its  great  circles  all  that  man 
has  been  and  thought,  experienced 
and  realized.  That  our  author  has 
drawn  these  circles  with  unerring 
hand  is  more  than  he  would  claim. 
To  have  made  the  attempt  is  of 
itself  a  great  merit  and  a  high 
achievement.  His  work  must  take 
its  place  as  among  the  most  truly 
original,  profound,  and  instructive 
contributions  of  the  age,  in  the  de- 
partment of  speculative  philosophy.** 
Besides  the  works  above-mentioned 
we  ought  to  have  named  one  in 
which    he    first    advocated     that; 
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cbemico-yital  theory  of  which  he  has 
become  the  illufttrator,  tIz.,  "The 
Forces  which  Produce  Oxf^nization 
in  Plants,"  published  in  1844.  It 
may  help  to  sheir  that  he  is  a  man 
of  wide  attainments  and  sympathies 
if  we  note  that  in  1865  he  issued 
"Thoughts  on  the  Future  Policy 
of  America."    He  is  a  clear,  able, 


and  popular  lecturer,  and  haa  von 
the  confidence  of  the  public  of  tb« 
United  States.  His  works  haye  a 
few  readers  on  thia  aide  of  the  At* 
lantic,  and  he  is  known  amon^  the 
advanced  thinkers  of  the  daj  as  a 
man  of  decided  originaUty  and 
ability^  quite  worthy  of  an  ex- 
tended hme, — K.  M.  A. 
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BELFAST  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Winter  Session  of  this  soci- 
ety was  inaugurated  on  September 
3rd,  by  a  social  tea  meeting  in  the 
Philharmonic  Kooms,  presided  over 
by  Bobert  Boag,  Esq.,  T.C.,  one  of 
the  vice-presidents.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  both  of  the  general 
public  and  of  the  members  and 
their  fair  friends.  Tea  having  been 
served,  &c. 

Mr.   Boag    said — My  Christian 
friends,  I  feel  peculiar  pleasure  in 
taking  the  chair  on  this  occasion,  as 
I  feel  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in 
the  prospciity  of  this  association. 
In  my  youthful  days  there  were  no 
such  opportunities  open  for  young 
men  to  associate  themselves  together 
for  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual 
culture;   and  I  may  remind  you 
tliat  the  first  association  of  the  kind 
was  formed  in  London  in  the  year 
18 14 1  and  it  arose  in  this  way : — A 
young  man  engaged  in  an  extensive 
warehouse,  with  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
in  his  heart,  invited,  to  meet  each 
week  in  his  room,  a  number  of  his 
companions    to  engage  in  prayer. 
Others  joined  them,  and  they  organ- 
ized  what  is    now   so  univcrsallj 
known  as  the  London  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.    Other  large 
cities    and  towns  throughout   the 


United  Kingdom  soon  followed  tlieir 
example ;  and  I  well  remember  your 
own  was  instituted  in  1850,  embrac- 
ing, as  it  still  docs,  youn^  men  of 
all  the  evangelical  denoniinotions  in 
town.     In  vain  do  I  look  around 
me  this  evening  for  some  of  tho^e 
who  first  pioneered  the  way  to  the 
formation  cf  this  association.  Somc- 
I  know,  after  diligently  and  faith, 
fully   serving    their    Master    here, 
have  gone  to  their  reward;  others 
have    gone  obroad,   carrying   with 
them  the  spirit  of  this  association, 
and  have  been  the  me:iu3  of  aiding 
and  planting  similar  institutions  in 
the  land  .of  their  adoption;  6ome 
are  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  not 
a  few  have  settled  down  around  up, 
enterprising    and    successful   mer* 
chants,   while  benevolent   and  de- 
voted men ;  but  all  of  them,  I  am 
free  to  say,  carrying  within  them 
lively  and    happy  recollections  of 
their  connection  with  this  associa* 
tion.    From  1850,  similar  associa- 
tions   spread    over    Europe    and 
America,  so   that  in   1855  it  was 
deemed  desirable  to  hold  what  was 
termed  the  world's  convention  of 
YoungMen'sChnstian  Associations. 
This  meeting  was  held  in  Paris,  and 
was  attended  by  delegates  from  the 
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Tarions  societies,  and  a  more  gene- 
ral recognition  of  the  brotherhood 
took  place.     It  issued  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  platform,  upon  which  the 
Young  Men*8    Christian    Associa- 
tions of   the    world    have    placed 
themselves,  and  upon  which  I  hope 
they  will  ever  continue  to  stand. 
This  platform  was  made  the  subject 
of  special  and  earnest  prayer,  and 
after  a  few  changes  it  was  finally 
adjusted  thus — I  quote  from  the 
original  document, — "The    Young 
Men's  Christian   Associations  seek 
to  unite  those  young  men  who,  re- 
garding Jesoa  Christ  as  their  Q-od 
and  Saviour,  according  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  desire  to  be  His  disci- 
ples in  their  doctrine  and  in  their 
life,  and  to  associate  their  elTorts 
for  the  extension  of  His  kingdom 
among  young  men."     Since   1855, 
conferences  have  been  held  every 
three  years,  at  wliich  delegates  at- 
tend  from    the    various   societies. 
The  last  took  place  in  Paris  this 
very  day  twelve  months  ago,  and 
about  seventy  delegates  attended, 
representing     England,    Scotland, 
Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  America;  and 
the  Belfast  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association    was    respeotably    and 
ably  represented  in  your  delegates, 
Messrs.  Crookshank  and  Anderson, 
who  tell  us  it  was  the  most  interest- 
ing and  successful  that  has  taken 
place  since  the  commencement  of 
these  societies.     Beports  were  sub-   i 
mitted  of  the  various  associations.   ' 
The  English  set  forth  that  there   , 
were    3,734  members    in    London 
alone,  with  54  branch  associations   i 
throughout    England,    numbering  ■ 
4^044  members ;  making  7,778  in 
all.    Holland  reported  there  were 
72  associations,  with  upwards  of 
3,000   members,  2,200    of   whom 
were   engaged    in    Sunday   school 
work,  and  1,000  labouring  in  other 
departments.      In    Belgium    they 
have  11  associations,  with  186  mem- 


bers.   In  Germany  there  are  100 
associations  in  the  North,  and  51 
associations  in    the  Eastern  Pro- 
vince, with  2,681  members,  and  in 
the  Western  139  associations,  with 
about  6,000  members.    The  French 
Swiss   reported  that  they  had  57 
associations  and  600  members.    In 
France  there  are  72  associations. 
Now  who  can  tell  the  influence  for 
good  these  numerous  associations 
I  have  had,  and  will  have,  over  the 
whole  earth  ?    It  may  be  they  are 
the  leaven  which  is  to  leaven  the 
whole  lump.     It  may  be  they  are 
destined  to  difi*use  gospel  light  and 
religious    liberty    throughout    the 
world.     Is  there  not  much  to  en- 
courage   you?     Yours  is   a  noble 
work;     persevere    with    all    your 
might,  and  maintain  your  position 
among  the  associations  of  the  world  ; 
strive  to  induce  your  companions 
and  young  men  coming  to  town  to 
reside  to  join  your  ranks;  say  to 
tlicm.  Come  with  us,  and  wo  will 
do  you  good,  show  you  how  to  avoid 
the  snares  that  beset  your  path  in 
large  communitiee  like  this,  and  we 
will  lead  you  in  wisdom's  ways, 
wliich  are  pleasant,  and  her  paths, 
which  are  peace.    I  was  particularly 
struck  in  reading  the  sad  and  sick- 
ening details  of  that  awful  catas- 
ti-ophe  which  occurred  the  other  day, 
by  which  a  mysterious  Providence 
instantaneously  consumed  a  number 
of  passengers  on  their  way  to  Dub- 
lin, while  others  escaped  unhurt, 
and  were  enabled  to  pursue  their 
journey.    With  feelings  of  pain  and   , 
pleasure  I  read  that,  after  arriving 
at  Holyhead,  and  going  on  board 
the  steamer,  those  wn^  escaped  met, 
as  it  were  with  o.ie  accord,  and 
united  in  offering  up  thanksgiving 
for  their  preservation  to  Him  who 
ruleth,  guardeth,  and  direeteth  all 
things,  and  who  suffers  not  a  spar- 
row to  fall  without  His  knowledge. 
Here  you  [see,  without  distinction 
of  sect  or  creed,  were  congregated 
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together  peer  and  peasant,  master 
and  serrant,  rich  and  poor,  old  and 
joung,  kneeling  at  the  throne  of 
grace  to  one  common  Lord  and 
Master.  Such  a  scene  reminds  me 
of  the  meetings  of  this  association. 
Whj  should  not  all  who  are  one  in 
Jesus  meet  occasionally  here  for 
mutual  edification  in  unity  and  loye, 
while  they  are  looking  forward  and 
journeying  to  the  same  home  ahore. 
I  am  afraid  of  trespassing  too  much 
on  your  time,  but  there  is  a  matter 
or  two  I  must  still  allude  to.  I 
understand  your  library  is  but 
small,  and  you  wish  to  enlarge  it, 
but  have  not  the  means.  I  am 
sure,  were  this  known,  there  are 
numbers  of  respectable  inhabitants 
in  this  town  who  have  duplicate 
copies  of  works  on  Christian  litera- 
ture thab  they  can  easily  part  with, 
and  whom  we  would  ask  to  write  on 
the  fly-leaf  their  name  with  date, 
and  present  them  to  the  Belfast 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
I  have  a  few  Tolumee  myself,  which 
I  purpose  to  send  in,  and  I  will 
gladly  take  charge  of  any  our 
friends  outside  may  be  disposed  to 
giye.  Kext  I  find  your  income  has 
not  met  your  expenditure,  and  that 
you  are  indebted  to  an  indulgent 
and  benevolent  treasurer.  Alderman 
Mullan.  Kow  this  ought  not  to  be. 
You  know  the  Christian  rule,  "  Owe 
no  man  anything ; "  therefore  I  im- 
plore you  to  exert  yourselves  and 
see  what  you  can  do  to  wipe  this 


debt  away,  and,  if  yoa  fail  to  raiae 
the  required  sum,  call  upon  the 
▼ioe-presidente  and  otbera,  who,  I 
have  no  doubt,  will  generoualy  sad 
liberally  aid   in  encouraging  and 
supporting  this  noble  society.  I  am 
delighted  in  seeing  so  manyladifli 
present  countenandng  and  enoon- 
raging  yon  in  this  good  work.     I 
hope  they  willcontinoa,  and  I  trust 
they  will  not  feel  incliaed  to  giro 
their  hand  or  their  heart  to  uaj 
young  man  who  is  not  a  member  c£ 
this  or  a  similar  association. 

The  annual  report  for  1867  ha#ii^ 
been  read, 

Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke  moved  its  adop- 
tion, referred  to  the  encoorsging 
position  of  the  association,  and  ad- 
voeated  its  claims  to  support. 

Mr.  Henry  Bell  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  passed  UDani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gardiner  addressed 
the  meeting  on  "  Our  Work." 

Mr.  John  Heron  read  the  "Legend 
of  Horatius"  efieotively,  and  was 
followed  by 

Mr.  Samuel  Murdoch,  who  ably 
recited  Collins's  «*Ode  to  Elo- 
quence." 

James  Haslett,  Esq.,  T.C.,  having 
been  called  to  the  second  chair,  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to 
Mr.  Boag  for  his  kindness  in  pre- 
siding on  the  occasion. 

The  musical  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment was  ably  conducted  by 
Mr.  W.  Moss  and  an  efficient  choir. 


THE  REVISION  OF  OPINIONS. 


Enthusiastic  people  of  immature 
years  are  generally  much  puzzled  to 
understand  the  slow  rate  at  which 
the  improvement  of  human  society 
advances,  and  the  difficulty  with 
which  regenerative  ideas  make  their 
way  even  among  those  who  would 
be  most  deeply  benefited  by  their 
realisation.  A  long  experience  is 
needed   before  one  sees  that,  alike 


by  their  good  points  and  their  de- 
fects, men  are  shut  up  in  grooves 
which,  while  they  keep  us  in  a  cer- 
tain path  of  order  and  steadfitftness, 
have  the  drawback  of  making  both 
change  of  direction  and  the  access 
of  notions  from  without  matters  <^ 
Burpassiog  slowness  and  hasard.  Ob- 
viously that  society  is  most  healthy 
and  vigorous  which  numbers  mosi 
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citizens  in  a  position  of  influence 
and  weight,  whose  attachment  to  a 
steadfast  and  continuous  life  makes 
them  the  foes  of  rash  change,  while 
it  is  not  of  that  stupid  kind  which 
doses  up  all  the  avenues  of  the  in- 
telligence to  new  mental  impression. 

The  people  who  are  most  honest 
in  their  anxiety  to  keep  their  opinions 
in  good  order  in  face  of  altering  or 
newly  disoOTered  facts  are  invariably 
found  to  be  also  those  by  whom  a 
well-based  opinion  is  most  tena- 
ciously cherished.  And  this  leads 
us  to  say  that,  except  in  a  few  mar- 
vellously disciplined  minds,  the 
quantity  of  opinion  where  revision 
is  possible  as  a  regular  process  is 
very  limited  compared  with  that 
where  revision  cannot  be  practised 
to  any  large  or  effective  extent  in 
one  man^s  life. 

The  general  rule  which  guides 
oar  allotment  of  praise  and  blame 
where  revision  of  an  opinion  ends 
in  its  abandonment  or  radical  trans- 
formation would  seem  to  be  that 
the  surrender  of  a  whole  set  of  fun- 
damental views  is  carrying  revision 
a  good  deal  too  far,  but  that  the 
surrender  of  a  measure  or  specific 
bit  of  conduct  enjoyed  by  them,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  measure  that  is 
recommended  by  some  opposing  set 
of  fundsmental  principles,  consti- 
tute a  process  through  which  every 
honest  man  passes  more  than  once 
or  twice  daring  his  lifetime.  That 
is  to  say,  we  praise  a  man  when  he 
tests  a  proposed  measure  or  action, 
either  in  his  own  case  or  in  the  case 
of  another  person,  not  merely  by  its 
conformity  to  his  general  system  of 
opinion,  but  by  its  amount  of  com- 
pliance with  the  conditions  of  that 
widest  expediency  which  is  always 
supreme  over  the  claims  of  any  one 
system.  Wise  men  adhere  to  a 
Bcheme  or  co-ordinated  body  of 
opinion,  because  they  think  they 
perceive,  after  observing  to  the  1>est 


of  their  capacity,  that  it  is  on  the 
whole  more  conducive  than  any  other 
to  those  objects  in  whose  attainment 
consists  the  wellbeing  of  society,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  conception  of 
what  social  wellbeing  means.  At 
ai\y  rate,  whether  they  are  conscious 
of  it  or  not,  this  is  the,  true  key  to 
their  allegiance  to  any  given  system. 
But  all  persons  who  have  thought 
about  such  matters  are  agreed  that 
no  system  is  superior  to  its  adver- 
saries at  every  possible  point.  No- 
body who  knows  what  systems  of 
opinion  are  can  pretend  that  any 
one  of  them  is  universally  on  the 
highest  practicable  level;  the  only 
ground  for  adherence  to  it  is  that,  a 
fair  average  being  struck  between 
our  own  and  the  rest,  it  occupies 
the  highest  level  in  a  decisive  majo  - 
rity  of  important  conditions  and 
ciroumstances.  This  being  so,  then 
in  all  grave  and  much-vexed  ques- 
tions, in  which  each  of  the  two 
sides  would  agree  that  we  are  in  the 
face  of  momentous  issues,  no  man 
with  anything  like  a  proper  anxiety 
that  his  opinions  should  be  right 
will  hesitate  in  setting  to  measure 
his  existing  view — whether  he  has 
come  to  it  by  inheritance  or  sheer 
sccident,  or  along  with  some  other 
opinions  which  he  got  in  a  parcel, 
and  has  not  had  leisure  to  overhaul 
in  detail — by  the  supreme  standard 
of  general  convenience  in  its  best 
and  highest  sense.  He  may  find 
on  candid  examination  that  here  is 
a  combination  of  cireumstances  for 
the  solution  of  which  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner  possible  his 
syftem  offers  less  adequate  sugges- 
tions than  some  other  system  for 
which  in  a  general  way  be  has  no 
sympathy,  but  to  which  in  the  pre- 
sent case  he  is  bound  by  all  consi- 
derations of  intellectual  fair-dealing 
to  award  the  palm. — Saturday  Re- 
view, 
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SUBJXOTB  SriTABLB  70B  DlBATB. 


Ought  charity  to  be  administered 
personally  or  by  organized  associa- 
tions P 

Ought  the  charities  of  Great 
Britain  to  be  amalgamated  ? 

Can  the  Church  of  England  erer 
be  the  authoritative  teacher  of  the 
nation  at  large  ? 

Is  "  fixity  of  tenure  "  the  remedy 
for  Ireland's  grievances  ? 

Would  the  institution  of  a  peasant 
proprietary  benefit  Ireland  ? 

Has  philosophy  iu  general  any 
relation  to  life  ? 

Has  the  philosophy  of  Hobbes 
been  properly  understood  ? 

Ought  the  payment  of  local  taxes 
to  form  the  ground  of  claim  for  the 
right  to  vote  for  a  national  represen- 
tative ? 

Of  three  distinguished  Quakers — 
Fox,  Barclay,  and  Penn — which  was 
the  greatest  ? 

Is  worship  without  ecdesiasticism 
possible  ? 

Is  Government  a  complete  science  ? 
Has  the  possession  of  temporal 
power  exercised  a  demoralizing  in- 
fluence on  the  Papacy  ? 

Should  university  education  be 
open  to  women? 

Oufjlit  India  and  the  Colonies  to 
be  reju-esented  in  Parliament  ? 

Should  we  institute  a  national 
colonization  of  tlie  East  ? 

Ought  the  national  debt  to  be  per- 
manized  or  abolished  [paid  or  repu- 
diated] ? 

Can  [and  ought]  land  and  capital 
[to]  be  democratized  ? 

:::>hould  all  forms  of  worship  be 
equal  before  the  law  ? 

Should  voting  by  proxy  be  abo- 
lished in  the  House  of  Lords  [or 
extended  to  the  members  of  the 
Commons]  ? 

Ought  there  to  be  free  trade  in 
land? 

Should  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  army  be  also  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War? 


Is  confession  consonant  withPio* 
testantism  ? 

Is  the  course  of  history  dicularor 
linear? 

Ought  we  to  haTe  female  unirtt- 
sities  ? 
Is  money  capital  ? 
Does  the  rate  of  interest  depend 
on  amount  of  money  or  average  oi 
profits  ? 

Were  the  leaders  of  the  commra- 
wealth  good  statesmen  ? 

Would  a  middle-dass  political 
ministry  benefit  this  country  ? 

Has  John  Bright  or  Benjamia 
Disraeli  been  the  more  efficient 
educator  of  the  Tories  P 

Is  the  mouk  the  highest  style  of 
man? 

Is  state  intervention  noccsaaiy  for 
the  promotion  of  physical  science? 
Can    the    High  Church,  Brosd 
Church,  and  evangelical  parties  be 
reconciled  and  united  ? 

Can  the  apostolic  institution  of 
Episcopacy  be  demonstrated  ? 

Is  the  Bible  the  religion  of  P«>- 
testants  ? 

Ought  Cromwell  to  hare  a  statue 
in  Westminster  Hall? 

Ought  public  lectures  to  be  sub- 
ject to  censorship  ? 

Are  the  working  classes  irre- 
ligious ? 

Should  spiritualism  be  investi- 
gated experimentally  ? 

Ought  vaccination  to  be  compul- 
sory ? 

Are  priesthoods  harmful  orbeoe- 
ficial  ? 

Is  Britain  losing  its  pre-eminence 
among  manufacturing  nations  ? 

Is  the  Celtic  inferior  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  ? 

*  Is  endowment  or  self-supportixig 
freedom  the  right  relation  between 
the  church  of  dhrist  and  nations  ? 

Ought  religious  endowments  to  be 
secularized  ? 

Is  the  Opera  absurd  and  contra- 
dictory in  art  ? 
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Is  masic  capable  of  being  used 
dramatically  ? 

Will  the  transit  of  power  tend  to 
evolution  or  to  reyolution  ? 

Does  parliamentaiy  debate  pro- 
mote or  retard  beneficial  legislation  ? 

Is  "  office  "  a  prise  or  a  duty  ? 

Are  the  Homeric  poems  histori- 
cally credible  ? 

Hare  there  been  mythoposio  ages 
of  history  ? 

Is  progress  a  normal  fact  i 
hmnan  society  P 

Was  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew the  result  of  a  plan  or  a 
panic  ? 

Should  churches  be  endowed  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  police  [preservers 
of  order,  decorum,  and  peace]  ? 

Ought  constituencies  to  be  de- 
localized  ? 


Are  the  artisan  classes  a  brother- 
hood? 

Ought  marriage  to  be  indis- 
soluble ? 

Is  the  revolution  in  Spain  lilcely 
to  be  beneficial  to  Europe  ? 

Hare  the  Bourbons  any  claims  on 
the  gratitude  of  Europe  ? 

Is  "  the  gift  of  the  golden  rose  " 
so  awarded  as  to  benefit  the 
world  ? 

Does  the  new  Beform  Act  do 
credit  to  the  wisdom  [and  patriotism] 
of  our  legislators  ? 

Ought  female  emigration  to  be 
encouraged  ? 

Ought  the  accounts  of  tallymen 
to  be  declared  to  be  irrecoverable  by 
legal  process  ? 

Is  the  nine  hours'  movement  re- 
quired? 


^tterarg  |t0hs. 


MB.Tiinfiys,  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties' Shakspcrian,  has  in  preparation 
a  "  Memoir  of  Baskerville,  the  Bir- 
mingham Printer." 

M.  B.  Smedlcy  has  in  the  press  a 
volume  of  poems. 

A  new  edition  of  "  Hearne's 
Diary"  is  announced. 

Francis  Bennoch,  a  city  merchant, 
whose  "Poems"  Irave  long  been 
looked  for  by  the  literary  world,  is 
about  to  favour  Letters  witli  a 
'•  Memoir  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford." 

A  Biography  of  the  late  Rev. 
W.  G.  Burns  has  been  undertaken 
by  Dr.  Islay  Bums,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Criticism  in  Glasgow. 

Under  the  questionable  title  "  Is 
there  a  God  ?  "  a  series  of  eontro' 
versiai  papers,  written  by  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  (Iconoclast)  and  Mr.  Gilles- 
pie, author  of  an  able  book  on 
**  The  Argument  d   priori    for    a 


God,"  is  to  be  published  in  one 
volume. 

M.  Paul  Meyer  has  in  the  press 
"A  Romance  of  Alexander" — an 
early  French  MS.  text — with  an 
account  of  his  first  visit  to  Oxford 
and  its  MSS. 

Arthur  Arnold,  author  of  "  From 
the  Levant,"  has  gained  the  Lloyd 
£25  prize,  awarded  by  the  CouncU 
of  the  Social  Science  Association 
for  the  best  essay  on  "The  moat 
Feasible  Plan  for  the  Employment 
of  Operatives  and  Workman  in 
Casual  Distress." 

Count  Walewski,  ploywright, 
essayist,  journalist,  pamphleteer, 
statesman,  &c.,  died  at  Strasbourg, 
27th  September. 

A  new  University  Gazette  is  to 
be  issued  weekly  at  Cambridge  as 
an  organ  of  the  higher  culture. 

We  are  to  have  shortly  a  new 
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LITBBUIY  NOTES. 


**  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  de  Foe," 
with  many  new  facts  and  hitherto 
uncollected  pieces  of  his  writings. 
Mr.  Lee,  the  author,  has  been  en- 
gaged many  years  on  the  researches 
of  which  this  work  will  contain  the 
results. 

**  A  Life  of  St.  Athanasias,'*  pri- 
mate of  Egypt  (296—873),  whose 
creed  has  giyen  rise  to  so  much 
oontroyersy,  is  in  preparation  hy 
William  Bright,  author  of  a  "  His- 
toiT  of  the  Church,  from  the  Edict 
of  Milan  to  the  Council  of  Chaloe- 
don." 

Br.  D.  Lorimer,  historian  of 
"The  Protestant  Church  in  France," 
&c,  died  7th  October. 

Dr.  William  Bell,  an  eccentric 
Shaksperian,  author  of  **Shak8- 
pere's  Puck  and  his  Folk-lore,"  &c., 
died  September  dOth,  in  Germany. 

Victor  Hugo's  "By  Order  of  the 
King,"  a  novel,  is  to  he  put  into  the 
printer's  hands  early  in  November, 
and  to  he  issued  in  January,  1869. 
A  poem,  "  The  End  of  Satan,"  and 
a  dramatic  Tolome  to  he  entitled, 
"The  Theatre  in  Freedom,"  by  the 
same  author,  are  in  progress. 

Robert  Buchanan  has  nearly 
ready  '*  A  Memoir  of  Anduben,  the 
American  Ornithologist  (1780-7- 
1851),  who  continued  the  work  of  a 
Paisley  poet — Alexander  Wilson. 

"  Leaves  from  Prussian  Histoxr," 
irom  the  pen  of  Yamhagen  Von 
Enae,  are  in  the  Leipsic  press. 

A  translation  of  *'  The  Odes  and 
Bpodes  of  Horace,"  by  Lord  Lytton, 
is  to  be  issued  from  Blackwood's 
press,  and  the  "  Rightful  Heir,"  of 
his  old  "Sea  Captain,"  has  been 
hrought  out  by  Mr.  Murray. 

"  BaUads  from  MS.S.,"  chiefly  of 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  are  to  be 
edited  by  Mr.  Fumival. 

"Kapoleun  I.  and  Holland,  1806 
•^1818,"  has  been  issued  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  Jarissen,  of  Amsterdam. 

Professor  McCoeh  publishes,  as  a 
faxeweU  gift,   "Philosophical    Pa- 


pers," prior  to  his  deparinrelbrthe 
Principalship  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, U.S. 

Some  curious  and  interestii^ 
"  Memorabilia  of  the  City  of  Glas- 
gow" have  been  issued  mider  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  W.  Watson,  city 
chamberlain. 

The  London  JZmew  believes,  that 
on  an  average  there  are  half  a  doaen 
poets  in  each  parish  in  Scotland. 

A  new  volume  of  the  '*  Poems  ** 
of  the  Coatbridge  shoemaker^s 
widow,  old  Janet  Hamilton,  has  hem 
largely  subscrihed  for,  and  is  neviy 
ready  for  issue. 

An  interesting  literary  diacovery 
has  been  aocidentally  made  in  the 
Library  at  Frankfort.  The  fall  of  a 
shelf  holding  volames  containing 
the  correspondence  of  Voltaire  and 
Frederick  the  Great  brought  to 
light  certain  MS.S.,yeUow  and  dirty, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  seciea  of 
letters  exchanged  between  Toltaire 
and  Pyron.  Their  authenticity 
being  duly  certified,  they  wera  for- 
warded to  the  Boyal  Academy  of 
Berlin. 

A  new  issue  of  our  "  Old  Draou- 
tistA,"  undfr  the  name  of  *'The 
Mermaid  Series,"  has  been  com- 
menced* 

At  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford, 
there  has  been  produced  an  exact  re- 
print of  "  The  Holy  Bible,"  of  1611. 

F.  W.  Newman  has  in  the  pi«8S^ 
"Miscellanies,  chiefly  Academical 
and  Historical." 

There  is  in  preparation  (by  O. 
H.  Ijewes  ?)  an  edition  of  the 
*  Ethics  and  Letters  of  Spinoas," 
with  a  Biography  of  the  Philosopbsr 
and  a  Summary  of  his  Doctrine. 

Professor  H.  Morley  has  issued 
Part  I.  of  "  Tables  of  English  Lite- 
rature." 

Of  a  imiform  edition  of  the  wofb 
of  the  late  Dr.  James  Hamilton 
Vol.  I.  has  been  paUished.  It  is  to 
be  completed  in  six. 


An  Occasional  Essat. 


"An  opinioD,  though  eyer  so  true  and  certain  to  one  man,  caimot  be 
transfused  into  another  as  true  and  certain,  by  any  other  way  but  by  open- 
ing his  understanding,  and  assisting  him  so  to  order  his  conceptions  that  he 
may  find  the  reasonableness  of  it  within  himself." — William  WoUcuton, 

CoLBBiDaB,  ID  bis  "  Friend/'  adopted  the  plan  of  interposing,  nnder 
tlie  name  of  Landing-places,  a  few  essays  of  lighter  texture,  but  of 
an  illustratiye  nature,  between  those  serious  and  philosophical  pre- 
lections of  which  that  work  principally  consists.  While  recently 
reperusing  that  work — a  singular  compound  of  complex  reasoning, 
poetic  fancy,  and  prosaic  disquisition — the  idea  occurred  to  us  that 
it  might  not  be  amiss  in  us  to  employ  the  inter- space  between  the 
close  of  one  year  and  the  commencement  of  another  as  a  Landing- 
place,  and  to  interpose  an  Essay,  if  possible,  of  somewhat  lighter 
cast  than  those  which  usually  occupy  this  portion  of  I%e  British 
Controversialist;  or  at  least  such  as  might  oreak  the  continuity  of 
strain  upon  the  mind  required  in  the  perusal  of  the  kind  of  papers 
most  frequently  here  placed  before  our  readers,  while  yet  it  might  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  at  once  to  enforce  and  illustrate  the  accuracy  of 
the  opinions,  advanced  and  kept  prominent  in  all  our  endeavoun, 
regarding  the  adrantage  to  man  of  genuine  freedom  of  thought. 

It  seemed  to  us,  thus  m  search  of  something  to  write  about,  that  the 
present  time  and  the  circumstances  of  the  hour,  imparted  a  natural 
interest  to  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  Partizanship,  its  uses 
and  abuses.  It  would  appear  that  on  this  topic  it  might  be 
judicious  to  form  some  matured  opinion,  and  as  we  believe  that  the 
principles  inculcated  in  these  pages  if  properly  .thought  out  and 
applied,  would,  in  a  great  measure,  supply  the  basis  of  a  proper 
comprehension  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  oi  party  policy  and  spirit, 
we  have  determined  on  putting  our  belief  to  the  test  by  attempting, 
in  the  sequel,  to  determine  the  true  nature  and  exact  office  of  Parti- 
zanship, m  some  of  its  most  prominent  and  permanent  manifesta- 
tions in  state,  church,  social  life,  literature  and  commerce,  and  to 
decide  upon  which  of  its  forms  and  imperatives  conduce  to  orderly 
progress,  and  which  of  them  interfere  with  and  impede  the  spread 
of  wise  thought  and  righteous  action.  Of  course  it  is  our  chief  aim 
to  get  at  the  root-principle  of  party  action ;  the  practical  application 
of  that  principle  to  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  the  reader  in 
his  own  daily  life  and  ordinary  circumstances,  we  shall  leave  to  be 
made  by  each  in  conformity  with  the  impression  made  upon  him, 
1868.  2  D 
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oonoeming  the  soandness  of  onr  premises  and  tbe  eorreetaesfi  of 
the  deduclions  which  we  endearour  to  draw  from  them. 

There  can  be  no  doabt  that  practically  the  course  of  political  and 
social  adraneement,  of  moral  improvement  and  reli^ons  progress,  is 
a  pathway  of  perplexity.  It  is  so  crossed  and  mtercrossed  with 
snodiyiding  ana  sectionizing  lines ;  it  is  so  intermpted  by  opposing 
forces,  antagonist  opinions,  conflicting  interests,  diverse  plans, 
associations  and  counter-associations,  agitations  and  congresses, 
establishments  and  foundations,  precedents  and  pririle^es,  passions 
and  plots,  that  caution  and  wariness  of  procedure  are  indeed  requi- 
site to  get  on  in  it  all— especially  to  get  on  in  it  with  straight- 
forward forthrightness.  It  has  many  projected  deviations,  several 
incidences,  and  a  few  coincidences.  To  wind  and  warp  through  all 
the  variations  of  project  and  opposition,  and  to  gain  impulsion  and 
power,  now  from  one  and  now  from  another  of  these,  so  as  to  ensure 
persistency  and  yet  secure  consistency,  is  a  problem  not  easy  of 
solution.  Yet  progress  is  the  law  of  all  vitality,  and  progress  in 
harmony  wi^  order  is  truly  constitutional  progress — and  that 
alone  results  in  civilization.  Were  men  all  of  one  mind  we  could 
only  look  for  stagnation  or  precipitation;  because  men  are  not  thus 
cemented  together  into  a  total  unity  of  thought,  we  have  sects, 
parties,  divisions,  classes,  schools,  cliques — each  with  its  own 
schemes,  aims  and  claims,  with  its  own  policy  and  purpose,  its  own 
might  and  movement,  its  own  force  and  influence — and  civilization 
is  tne  total  result  of  the  combined  interaction  of  all  these  dynamic 
centres  of  mental  power. 

Party,  in  its  original  signification,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  portion 
of  a  great  number  separated  from  the  original  whole,  and  aggregated 
together  into  a  new  imity,  yet  not  losing  entirdy  its  original 
character  and  place  as  a  part  of  the  typal  integer.  Partioipancy  ia 
not  destroyed  oy,  but  is  rather  implied  in,  the  existence  of  bodies  of 
citizens  in  the  relationship  of  parties.  The  idea  is  duplex ;  it  in- 
volves the  separation  of  an  a^^egate  into  parts,  each  holding  a 
unity  of  its  own,  and  yet  not  losing  or  giving  up  its  share  in  the 
formation  and  composition  of  the  totality  of  the  citizenship.  There 
is  an  ideal  unity  despite  of  this  state  of  dispartition  in  which  it 
may  be  said  to  exist,  but  it  is  of  a  whole  made  up  of  parts.  We 
have  state-parties  and  church-parties,  parties  in  municipalities,  and 
parties  in  public  meetings ; — ^but  each  of  these  has  an  implied  unity 
of  which  tne  parties  are  only  sub-constituents.  The  State  is,  as  we 
may  say,  the  unit  of  organization ;  and  parties  are  the  organized 
units  within  it,  on  the  changes,  movements,  and  effectiveness  of  which 
in  their  relative  degrees,  circumstances  and  positions,  the  living  pro- 
gress of  the  whole  depends.  Parties  are  co-operative  agencies  ia 
themselves,  and  within  the  State,  which  is  itself  a  large  co-operative 
institution.  The  co-adiustment  of  parties  influences  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  power  or  the  State  contains  only  the  residue  of  the 
force  of  all  its  parties  after  the  last  activity  and  antagonistic  eflbrt 
of  each  party's  special  operations  have  been  deducted. 


'*  Union,"  aeeording  to  the  proTorb,  "  is  strengtih/'  Men  acquire 
might  and  inflaence  by  the  concentration  of  their  personal  powers 
and  interests  into  the  force  of  par^.  Conjoint  effort  is  far  more 
efficacious  than  disjoint  exertion.  Individuals  are  weak,  parties 
are  strong.  The  open  hand,  as  Aristotle  noted,  gives  only  a  smart 
slap,  the  closed  fist  ^res  a  hard  blow.  Union,  as  well  a»  time,  worki 
wonders.  Association  increases  both  the  mass  and  the  might  of 
men,  though  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
accumulated  force  of  ag^egated  society  weakens  individual  power, 
and  imparts  a  seeming  littleness  to  what  single  persons  can  accom- 
plish, or  even  dare.  The  might  of  social  effort  is  immense,  and 
especially  the  might  of  co-operative  social  effort.  It  makes  a  high- 
way of  "  the  dissociating  ocean"  hj  its  ships,  and  joins  province  to 
province  by  its  railways.  It  provides  for  the  instruction  of  men 
by  churches  and  newspapers,  for  their  management  by  police  and 
laws,  for  their  welfare  by  manufactures  and  commerce,  for  their 
punishment  as  individuals  by  jails  and  penitentiaries,  and  aa 
nations  by  warfare.  It  disciplines  men  into  an  army  having  com* 
mon  objects  and  similar  aims,  it  encourages  them  by  similar  hopes 
and  expectations,  it  sustains  them  by  common  sympathies,  and 
urges  them  to  labour  in  a  common  cause  through  community  of 
interest.  Union  imparts  consistency  to  opinion,  and  gives  miglit  to 
efforts,  effectiveness  to  desire,  and  vigour  to  determination. 

But  union,  however  desirable,  may  lead  to  the  massing  of  men 
in  communities  so  vast  as  to  be  unwieldable  and  unmanageable ; 
leadership  in  this  case  becomes  impracticable  and  consentaneous, 
sympathy  cannot  be  kept  up.  Schemes  of  universal  dominion, 
plans  of  union,  which  propose  to  embrace  vast  masses  of  mankind, 
and  to  eliminate  from  the  activities  of  our  race  the  selfish  emotions 
and  the  feelings  which  lead  to  partizanship  are  scarcely  ever  worthy 
of  much  more  than  a  critical  examination,  and  under  that  they  too 
often  prove  themselves  to  be  at  variance  with  the  most  patent  facts 
of  human  nature.  We  find  thbt  progress  is  only  possible  by  con- 
silience of  forces,  and  that  a  cessation  of  the  dynamic  powers,  or 
any  equilibrium  of  them,  would  bring  us  to  a  standstill  wherein 

'*  The  individual  withen  and  the  world  ia  more  and  more." 

But  life  is  constant  change,  and  it  abhors  and  resists  stagnation ;  and 
no  union  which  involves  the  continuance  of  man  in  the  same  condition 
is  likely  to  commend  itself  to  our  race  in  our  present  state  of  being. 
Tha  great  organizations  of  natural  and  political  life  must  have  less 
organizations  of  thought  and  action,  through  whose  antagonisms 
and  concordances,  by  increment  or  decrement  of  strength,  as  the 
case  may  be,  movement  and  progression  are  made  pos8U)le.  The 
attempt  to  subdue  party  produces  inervation,  as  in  uhina ;  chronic 
discontent,  as  in  France ;  and  usually  results  in  revolution,  as  in 
Spain.  The  true  policy  of  governments  is  to  legalize  the  due 
operation  of  party  as  the  organ,  the  guide  and  the  exponent  of 
public  opinion. 
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Let  118  in  the  spirit  of  oar  semi-Berious  intention  Becore  for  our- 
selyes  and  our  readers  a  slight  divertissement  bj  an  ezcnrsion  into 
the  fields  of  etymology,  in  regard  to  the  name  of  the  topic  we  haTe 
chosen  to  prelect  npon,  and  on  which  we  hope  they  have  chosen  to 
read  somewhat.  From  the  Hebrew  Paras,  to  diride,  or  from  the 
Greek  Peiro,  to  bore,  to  make  to  pass  throngh,  and  hence  to 
divide,  the  Bomans  gained  the  noun  Pars,  a  division,  portion,  or 
share,  from  which  they  formed  their  verb  PAriiri,  to  distribate  or 
appoint  a  share,  division  or  dnty.  From  this  verb,  the  Bomansqne 
languages  of  France  and  Spain  took  their  Partir,  to  sever,  sunder, 
or  divide,  and  from  the  participle  of  their  verb  the  French  gain 
their  nonn  Par  tie  a  portion,  division,  or  party.  This  is  the  direct 
source  of  our  term  Party,  employed,  as  a  collective  term,  to  denote  a 
body  or  aggregate  of  individuals  who  pursue  one  aim  and  take  one  part 
in  public  affairs,  and  who  co-operate  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purpose  which  draws  them  apart  from  the  general  body  of  the  com- 
munity. A  Partizan  is  one  who  adheres  to,  aids,  abets,  encourages, 
labours  for  and  defends  a  party,  one  who  takes  a  part  in  any  ctase 
and  devotes  himself  to  its  success.  Accidentally,  nowever,  we  have 
a  word  oif  somewhat  different  derivation — Wachter  says  from 
Parte,  an  axe — which  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of  lance,  a  pike,  a  hal- 
bert,  or  a  marshal's  baton,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  Prioce's 
address  to  the  Montagues  and  Capulets  concerning  their  quarrel- 
someness in  Someo  and  Juliet,  i.  1,  when  he  says  their  enmity  has 

"  Made  Yerona's  ancient  citizens 
Cast  by  their  grave  beseeming  ornaments. 
To  wield  old  partisans,  in  hands  as  old, 
Cankered  with  peace,  to  part  your  cankered  hate." 

The  same  term  was  by  Synecdoche  applied  to  the  leader  of  a 
detached  body  of  light  troops,  who  made  warfare  by  haraasiog  the 
enemy  and  cutting  off  stragglers,  by  intercepting  supplies,  or  by 
gaining  intelligence  of  intended  movements,  and  by  using  rapid 
but  confusing  strategies,  instead  of  coming  to  direct  fighting  and 
an  open  encounter.  The  action  of  such  a  corps  was  denominated 
partizan  warfare,  and  from  the  similarity  of  this  style  of  conduct  to 
that  too  frequently  employed  by  the  leaders  of  a  party  and  their 
adherents,  partizanship  has  come  to  signify  not  only  interest  in 
and  adherence  to  a  party,  bnt  also  often  signifies  the  use  of 
tricks  and  strategies  calculated  to  bring  about  the  temporary 
success  of  a  party.  This  is  one  of  the  worob  which,  as  Archbishop 
Trench  remarks,  ''men  have  dragged  downwards  with  themselres 
and  made  partakers  more  or  less  of  their  own  fall.  Hariog 
originally  an  hononrable  significance,  they  have  yet,  with  the 
deterioration  and  degeneration  of  those  who  used  them,  deteriorated 
and  degenerated  too.  What  a  multitude  of  words,  originidly  hann- 
less,  have  assumed  a  harmful  as  their  secondary  meaning;  hoir 
many  worthy  have  acquired  an  unworUiy  I "    And  is  not  Pftrtisan- 
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ship  one  of  those,  and  onght  we  not  eagerly  to  Bearch  into  its  whole 
meaning,  original  and  implied,  that  we  may  learn  the  truth  re- 
garding hoth  the  word  and  the  idea  it  imports  H 

The  heart  of  man  rouses  all  its  affections  into  warmth  and  eager 
activity,  into  energy  and  concentrated  competency;  the  social 
affections  and  emotions  are  quickened  and  brightened,  invigorated 
and  intensified  by  community  of  feeling  and  interests,  aims  and 
plans.  Similtaneity  of  action  not  only  increases  the  power  of  men, 
bat  the  enthusiasm  of  one  excites  that  of  another,  till  the  spirit 
becomes  animated  by  a  concourse  of  emotions  that  often  acquire  an 
oncontroUable  effectiyeness  over  ths  passionate  elements  of  human 
nature,  and  with  a  sort  of  irrisistibility  hurry  man  along  to  exer- 
tions he  would  never  otherwise  make,  and  to  the  commission  of 
acts  which  in  calmer  moods  and  moments  he  would  hesitate  to 
believe  himself  capable  of  attempting.  So  stirring  are  the  social 
affinities  within  us,  and  so  heating  are  the  frictions  to  which  we  are 
exposed  m  civic  life,  that  we  glow  and  gladden  at  difficulty,  and 
greaten  and  ^row  in  energy  and  executive  power,  in  proportion  as 
we  are*  knit  with  others  in  sympathy,  and  are  brought  near  to  them 
by  sameness  of  object  and  community  of  desire.  "  Matters,"  as 
John  Locke  says,  **  that  are  recommended  to  our  thoughts  by  any 
of  our  passions,  take  possession  of  our  minds  with  a  kind  of  autho- 
rity, and  will  not  be  kept  out  or  dislodged ;  but  as  if  the  passion 
that  rules  were  for  the  time  the  sheriff  of  the  place  and  came  with  all 
the  passe,  the  understanding  is  seized  and  taken  with  the  object  it 
introduces,  as  if  it  had  a  legal  right  to  be  alone  considered  there." 
This  is  the  turning  point  of  the  beneficiality  or  injuriousness  of  the 
spirit  of  party.  If  it  allies  itself  with  those  symnathies  and  interests 
which  lead  to  the  desire  after  the  good  and  tne  true,  energy  and 
effectiveness  come  to  it  through  these  notions,  and  they  conduce 
to  earnestness  and  conviction,  but  if  it  associates  itself  with  the 
antipathies  and  interests  which  incline  to  keep  things  as  they  are, 
and  opposes  the  questioning  or  stirring  of  the  determinations  of  the 
mind,  the  condition  of  the  state  or  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the 
hour,  then  party  spirit  becomes  inimical  to  peace  and  good  order, 
to  progress  and  enlightened  reform.  To  give  up  our  whole  emotional 
nature  to  the  success  and  predominance  of  any  opinion  is  eminently 
unwise.  Whether  we  are  moved  by  affection  for  or  dislike  to  an 
opinion,  or  the  party  by  which  that  opinion  is  entertained  or  pro- 
moted, we  act  in  opposition  to  the  best  interests  of  truth  if  we 
devote  all  our  feeling  and  passion  to  its  success,  because  anything 
that  tends  to  close  the  eyes  to,  or  withdraw  the  attention  from, 
any  part  of  the  evidence  on  which  correct  conclusions  depend,  in 
the  same,  if  not  in  an  increased,  nroportion,  tends  to  vitiate  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  the  understanaing,  which  only  acts  perfectly 
in  the  white  radiancy  of  pure  light,  and  does  not  see  With  accuracy 
in  the  coloured  light  which  emotion  and  passion  supply— as  stained 
windows  not  only  intercept  the  light,  but  cast  shadows  on  cathedraL 
floors. 
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In  luarmoDj  with  the  intention  of  haTing  this  paper  a  HMe 
lighter  than  several  which  have  of  late  gone  before  it,  and  hsve 
been  somewhat  thought-demanding,  we  propose  to  iUnstxate  the 
different  views  which  ma^  be  taken  of  the  same,  or  nearlj  similar 
things,  by  men  of  differing  parts,  by  oontrastiye  selections  pro- 
yided  to  our  hand  readily  in  Professor  H.  Morley's  recently  israed 
volume  of  Extracts  from  "  Cavalier  and  Puritan  song,"  entitled 
**  The  King  and  the  Commons,"  and  having  a  patent  or  latenl 
reference  to  "  the  great  political  and  social  battle  lying  at  the  heart 
of"  the  Carolan  and  Cromwellian  age.  By  doing  so  we  shall  be 
sure  that  the  quotations  made  "  shall  speak  the  mind  of  each  gnat 
party  to  the  struggle  as  expressed  by  its  own  best  men,  rather  than 
as  caricatured  by  the  meaner  sort  of  its  opponents."    Bat  before 

{>roceeding  to  do  this,  we  are  desirous  of  quoting  Professor  Mor* 
ey's  explanation  of  the  psychological  secret  of  party  spirit,  as  it 
bears  a  dose  relation  to  our  subject.  **  Some  men,"  he  says,  '*  axe 
so  constituted  that  they  combat  change,  lest  they  lose  what  of 
truth  and  right  the  past  has  won ;  others  seek  cliange  wherever 
they  believe  that  they  can  take  part  in  the  eonquestsof  the  future. 
Minds  equal  in  acuteness  are  emplojred  continually  ^pon  an  active 
test  of  the  validity  of  every  questionable  plea.  Truth  onlj  is 
strong  enough  to  uve  through  this  incessant  questioning,  mean- 
while the  conflict  calls  forth  all  the  manliness  of  man."  * 

We  find,  in  looking  over  this  handy  collection  of  extracts,  that 
Herrick  asserts— 

"  That  Prince  who  may  do  nothing  bat  what's  jutt, 
Bules  but  by  leaTe,  and  takes  hia  crown  on  trust." 

While  Milton,  quoting  from  Seneca,  maintains  that — 

**  There  can  be  slain 
No  iaorifioe  to  Qod  more  acceptable 
Than  an  unjust  and  wicked  kmg." 

Milton,  in  a  noble  passage  in  "  Paradise  Begained  "  II.,  468^ 
472,  boldly  declares  tni 


•  <i 


••A  crown, 
Gk>lden  in  show,  is  but  a  wreath  of  thorns, 
Brinffs  dangers,  troubles,  cares,  and  sleepless  nights, 
To  him  who  wears  the  royal  diadem, 
When,  on  his  shoulders,  each  man's  burden  lies ; 
For  therein  stands  the  office  of  a  king. 
His  honour,  virtue,  merit,  and  chief  praise, 
That  for  the  public  all  thu  weight  he  bears : 
Yet  he  who  reigns  within  himself  and  ndes, 
Passions,  dsaires,  and  lears  is  more  a  king  t 
Which*  ereiy  wise  and  vixAoous  man  attwns ; 

The  King  and  the  Commons,"  by  Henry  Moriey.    Introductioii,  p.  n. 


And  who  attains  not,  iU  aapifM  to  rale 
Citiei  of  men,  or  headatrong  multitades, 
Subject  himself  to  anarchy  within, 
Or  lawlefls  passions  in  him,  which  he  serres." 

How  grandly  reasonable  is  this  conception  of  royalty,  compared 
with  that  mere  bddazzlement,  by  a  title  to  which  H^rrick  giyes 
expression  in  these  lines,  so  foolishly  fulsome  when  applied  to  a 
Prince  who  possessed  so  little  of  the  godlike  iu  ms  life  as 
Charles  I. 

"  Giye  way,  give  way!  now,  now,  my  Charles  shines  here, 
A  public  light,  in  this  immensive  sphere ; 
Some  stars  were  fixed  before,  but  these  were  dim 
Compared,  in  this  my  ample  orb,  to  him. 
Draw  in  your  feeble  fires,  while  as  that  he 
Appears  but  in  his  meaner  majesty ; 
Where,  if  such  glory  flashes  from  his  name. 
Which  is  his  shade,  who  can  abide  his  flame! 
Princes,  and  such  like  public  lights  as  these. 
Must  not  be  looked  on  but  at  distances  i 
For  if  we  gaze  on  the  brave  lamps  too  near. 
Our  eyes  Siey*ll  blind,  or  if  not  blind  they'll  blear." 

Yet  both  Herrick  and  Milton  were  men  who  held  their  faith 
honestly,  and  found  principles  on  which  to  rest  their  faith,  and 
by  which  to  direct  their  action.  They  differed  in  temperament  no 
less  than  in  sentiment,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  men's  minds 
now  that  the  opinions  each  held  was  extreme  in  its  way — that  they 
were  partizans,  even  when  most  honestly  expressing,  the  one,  the 
doctrine  of  the  right  divine  of  kinss,  and  the  other  maintaining 
that  the  soyereign  was  the  servant  of  the  people.  They  could  not 
look  on  the  events  of  their  time  in  the  same  light  at  all.  Herrick, 
reflecting  on  the  onsettlement  of  his  age,  exclaims,-— 


(( 


Ob,  times  most  bad. 
Without  the  seope 
Of  Hope, 
Of  better  to  be  had! 
Where  shall  I  go. 
Or  whither  run 
To  shun 
This  public  overthrow  ? 

No  places  are 
This  I  am  sure, 
Secure, 
In  this  our  wasting  war. 
Some  storms  we  have  passed, 
Yet  we  must  all, 

Down  iall. 
And  perish  at  the  last.*' 
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While  Milton,  evidently  haying  in  his  mind's  eye  the  eraof  the  CitiI 
War,  takes  this  view  of  the  event  (Samson  Agointter,  1268—1276) : — 

"  O  how  comelj  it  is,  and  how  reviving 
To  the  spirits  of  just  men  long  opprest, 
When  Qod  into  the  hands  of  their  deliverer 
Puts  invincible  might, 

To  quell  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  the  oppressor, 
The  brute  and  boisterous  force  of  violent  men. 
Hardy  and  industrious,  to  support 
Tfrannio  power,  but  raging  to  pursue 
The  righteous,  and  all  such  as  honour  truth !" 

It  is  qaite  evident  from  his  "  Prosopopoeia  Britannica,"  that 
George  Wither  held  a  similar  opinion  to  that  of  Milton  on  the 
accountability  of  kings  to  subjects,  for  in  that  poem  he  rightly 
though  somewhat  prosaically  affirms  that — 

"  k  Healm  that  fears  to  call  her  Trustee  to 
Account  for  aught  misdone,  or  left  to  do, 
Is  like  those  children  who  do  fear  the  shows, 
Which  they  themselves  set  up,  to  scare  the  crows  ; 
And  they,  who  think  jou  have  no  rightful  power 
To  curb  his  fury,  who  might  you  devour, 
May  think  as  weU  they  should  not  put  a  clog, 
Or  hang  a  chain  upon  a  shepherd's  dog. 
Although  he  daily  bites  and  kills  the  sheep, 
Which  he  was  only  bred  and  fed  to  keep." 

Wither  appears  to  reflect,  with  equanimity  at  least,  on  ihe 
despite  with  which  the  people  treated  the  idea  that  silch  divinity 
doth  hedge  a  king,  that  sovereignty  implies  irresponsibility,  but  from 
the  expressions  used  by  John  Cleaveland  "  On  th4  king's  death  "— 
from  which  we  quote  a  few  stanzas,  it  would  appear  that  he 
thought  no  possible  justification  could  be  found  for  lifting  a  hand 
against  ''  the  Lord's  anointed." 

'*  Charles, — ah,  forbear,  forbear!  lest  mortals  priae 

His  name  too  dearly,  and  idolatrize. 

His  name,  our  l^ss ;  Thrice  cursed  and  forlorn 

Be  that  black  night  which  ushered  in  this  mom. 
•  ••••• 

Charles,  our  dread  sovereign's,  murdered  at  his  gate ! 
Fell  fiends !  dire  hydras  ot  a  stiif-necked  state! 
Strange  body-poUtic !  whose  members  spread. 
And,  monster-like,  swell  bigger  than  their  bead. 

The  blow  struck  Britain  blind,  each  well-set  limb 
By  dislocation  was  lopt  off  in  him. 
And  though  she  yet  Uvea,  she  lives  but  to  condole 
Three  bleeding  bodies  left  without  a  aouL 

Beligion  puta  on  black,  and  loyalty 
Blushes  and  mourns  to  see  bright  majesty 
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Butchered  by  raoh  BssaMinatefl ;  nay,  both 
*Gain8t  God,  'gainst  law,  allegiance,  and  their  oath 

Farewell,  sad  isle,  farewell !    Thy  fatal  glory 
Is  summed,  cast  up,  and  cancelled  in  this  story." 

Milton,  with  hia  stem  sense  of  parity  of  spirit,  could  affirm  that — 

'*  He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast. 
May  sit  i*  the  centre  and  enjoy  bright  day. 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts, 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun. 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon." — ComiM,  381 — 6. 

Bat  cavalier  Richard  Lovelace  finds  no  such  power  in  self-con- 
trol and  conscious  rectitude,  and  hence  he  singa  this  "  Song  of  the 
Vintage  " : — 

"  Sing  out  pent  souls,  sing  cheerfully 
Care  shackles  you  in  liberty ; 
Mirth  frees  you  in  captivity. 
Would  you  double-fetters  add  ?-^ 

Else  why  so  sad  ? 
Besides  your  pinioned  arms  you'll  find 
Qrief,  too,  can  manacle  the  mind. 

Live  them  prisoners,  uncontrolled ; 
Drink  o'  the  strong,  the  rich,  the  old. 
Till  wine,  too,  hath  your  wita  in  liold, 

Then  if  still  your  jollity 

And  throats  are  free, — 

Triumph  in  your  bonds  and  pains, 

And  dance  to  the  music  of  your  chains." 

This  trust  in  wine,  joy  in  its  pleasures,  and  general  tendency  to 
go  heartily  into  the  worship  of— 

"  Bacchus,  that  first  pour  out  the  purple  grape, 
Crushed  the  tweet  poison  of  miauseawiue,'' 

induced  and  encouraged  Sir  John  Suckling  to  add  to  the  zest  of 
drinking  by  these  verses  : — 

"  Come  let  the  State  stay. 
And  drink  away, 
There  is  no  business  above  it. 

It  warms  the  cold  brain, 

Makes  us  speak  in  liigh  strain, 
He's  a  fool  that  does  not  approve  it. 

The  Macedon  youth 

licft  behind  him  this  truth, 
That  nothing  is  done  with  much  thinking, 

He  drank  and  he  fought. 

Till  he  had  what  he  sought, 
The  world  wa«  bis  own*~by  good  drinking.** 
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The  austere  and  abstemioiu  Milton  opposes  to  this  iniistntioa 

the  following  passsages  of  "  Samson  Agonistes." 

Chorms  of  DainUi^-^^^Deain  of  wine  and  all  d«liciou8  drinki, 

That  many  a  iiunoQf  warrior  OTertums, 

Thou  oouldst  repress  ;  nor  did  the  dancing  Txihj 

Sparkling  outpoared,  tbe  flarour  or  the  smell. 

Or  taste  that  oheers  the  hearts  of  gods  and  men. 

Allure  thee  from  tho  cool  cryetalline  stream.*' 
•  •  •  •  • 

Oh,  madness  to  think  use  of  strongest  wines, 
And  strongest  drinks,  our  chief  support  of  health. 
When  Goc^  with  these  forbidden,  made  choice  to  rear 
His  mighty  champion,  strong  abore  compare, 
Whose  drink  was  only  from  the  liquid  brook." 

Bichard  Brathwaite  in  his  "  Care's  Cure,"  proposes  to  take  all  tiiat 
happens  with  nonchalant  ease,  and  affirms — 

"  Thus  to  love  and  thus  to  lire, 
Thus  to  take  and  thus  to  gire ; 
Thus  io  laugh  and  thus  to  sing, 

Thus  to  mount  on  pleasures  wing ;  J 

Thus  to  sport  and  thus  to  speed, 
Thus  to  nourish,  flourish,  feisd ; 
Thus  to  spend  and  thus  to  spare. 
Is  to  bid  a  fig  for  care." 

Bat  there  is  something  more  manly  and  more  serious  in  tke 
motto  of  George  Wither — ^Nec  habeo,  nee  .eareo,  nee  euro — *'  I 
neither  haye,  nor  want,  nor  care,"  and  in  his  treatment  of  the  cares 
of  life. 

'*  He  that  supplies  my  Want  hath  took  my  Caie, 
A  rush  I  care  not  who  condemneth  me, 
That  sees  not  what  my  soul's  intentions  be ; 
I  care  not  though  to  all  men  known  it  were, 
Both  whom  I  Iotc  or  hato ; — for  none  I  fisar. 
I  oare  for  no  mote  time  than  will  amount 
To  do  my  work,  and  make  up  my  aoeount. 
I  oare  for  no  more  money  than  will  pay 
The  reckoning,  and  the  chams  of  the  day ; 
And  if  I  need  not  now,  I  wUl  not  borrow. 
For  fear  of  wants  that  I  may  hare  to-morrow. 
My  mind's  my  kingdom,  and  I  will  permit 
No  other's  will  to  nave  the  rule  of  it." 

But  better  eyen  and  nobler  is  the  idea  of  Milton  eonoeming  the 
oonneotion  between  life,  duty,  and  joy. 

'*  To  measure  life  learn  thou  betimes,  and  know 
Toward  solid  good  what  leads  the  nearest  way  i 
For  other  things  mild  heaTen  a  time  ordatnt. 
And  disapproves  that  oare— though  wise  in  show — 
That  with  superfluous  burdens  loads  the  day. 
And,  when  Qod  aends  a  efaeerfol  hoar,  lefruna." 
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All  who  liETe  perused  the  Histoiy  of  the  ciyil  War,  and  who 
reread  it  in  its  literary  aspect,  under  the  guidance  of  Professor 
Morlej,  in  *'  The  £ing  and  the  Commons/'  may  not  be  prepared 
entirely  to  endorse  Goldwin  Smith's  judgment :— "  If  a  reTofution 
ever  was  redeemed  by  its  grandeur,  it  was  the  rcTolution  which 
was  opened  by  Fym,  which  was  closed  by  Oromwel),  of  which 
Milton  was  the  apostle  and  the  poet.    The  material  forces  have 
been  seen  in  action  on  a  more  imposing  scale,  the  moral  forces 
never,"  but  they  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  grant  that  "  this  war  was 
on  the  whole  carried  on  in  a  way  of  honour ;  and  if  not  without 
personal  animosity,  at  least  without  the  savage  cruelty  which  has 
marked  the  civil  wars  of  some  nations.    It  was  waged  like  a  war 
of  principle,  like  the  war  of  a  self-controlled  and  manly  race." 
If  we  see  the  .influence  of  party  in  it,  it  is  a  thoroughly  honest 
party  spirit ;  for  the  sacrifices  which  were  called  for  were  those 
which  nature  holds  dearest  of  all  other  interests,  except  that  of 
having  the  witnessing  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God  and  to^nurd 
man.     Under  the  strong  conviction  of  conscience,  there  were 
arrayed  in  our  civil  war  **  not  only  friend  against  friend,  neighbour 
against  neighbour,  but  father  against  son,  son  against  father, 
brother  agamst  brother,  women's  hearts  torn  between  the  husband 
who  fought  on  one  side,  and  the  father  and  brother  who  fought  on 
the  other ;  those  who  last  Christmas  met  round  the  same  board, 
before  next  Christmas  to  meet  in  battle."    Snch  a  contest  shows  at 
once  the  depth  and  the  strength  of  principle,  how  it  takes  root 
downward,  and  bears  fruit  apward,  and  now  men  maybe  individually 
honest  and  sincere,  whUe  differing  most  widely  upon  some  principle 
to  which  their  life  has  become  attached.    But  our  allusion  to  tnis 
event,  and  our  illustrations  of  difference  of  opinion,  drawn  from 
the  writings  of  its  chief  poets,  would  want  congruity  with,  and 
relevancy  to,  the  subject  of  our  contemplations,  did  we  fail  to  point 
out  that  the  want  of  freedom  of  debate,  and  of  a  machinery  for  the 
utilization  of  party  action,  lay  at  the  root  of  the  causes  of  civil  war. 
Had  it  been  possible  in  the  policy  of  that  day  to  adjust  opinion  by 
fyee  discussion,  and  to  give  these  opinions  due  weight  by  the  vary- 
ing success  of  parties,  as  their  principles  were  found  to  be  true  and 
good,  our  civil  war  would  have  been  a  strife  of  tongues,  and  a  oon- 
iet  of  arguments,  good  aims,  and  endeavours. 
Pym  maintains  that  "  the  best  form  of  government  is  that  which 
doth  actuate  and  dispose  every  part  and  member  of  a  State  to  the 
common  good."    It  is  a  wise  saying,  and  raises  a  great  and  grave 
question,  namely,  how  may  every  part  and  member  of  a  state  be 
Seat  actuated  and  disposed  to  the  common  good  P    Obviously,  as  we 
think,  when  the  thoughts  of  men  are  free  to  investigate  every  sug- 
j^tion  and  plan  for  improvement,  to  discuss  its  merits  and  demerits, 
to  employ  all  just  and  {Nroper  means  for  furthering  or  opposing  its 
adoption,  and  when  it  is  known  that  the  unforced  arbitrement  of 
eonsoience  will  be  respected  and  ^iven  effect  to,  so  long  as  no  other 
better  idea  or  method  of  oondooting  affairs  has  been  proposed  and 
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been  generally  adopted ;  after  havin?,  like  tbat  which  it  is  intended 
to  supplant,  been  tried,  tested,  and  made  familiar  to  all  by  the 
exercise  of  free  debate,  and  by  the  conflict  of  parties  in  public  and 
in  parliament.  Free  controversy  is  the  great  and  genuine  counter- 
reYolutionist,  or  rather  safeguard  against  revolution.  Statesman- 
ship  is  the  science  and  art  of  promoting  calm,  steady,  and  con- 
tinuous progress,  and  so  of  avoiding  and  rendering  revolution 
impossible.  It  is  incumbent,  therefore,  on  the  true  statesman  to 
provide  for  the  full  and  thorough  investigation  by  debate  of  every 
question  connected  with  public  policy,  and  so  to  arrange  all  the  forma 
and  proceedings  of  state  business  that  party  agitation  may  tend  to 
aid  and  not  to  impede  the  cause  and  course  of  good  government. 

The  best  government  to  which  a  nation  can  at  any  time  aspire  ia 
that  which  the  noblest  convictions  of  its  most  active  and  thoughtful 
parties  can  acquire  acceptance  for,  and  concentrate  their  effectire 
forces  to  bring  about.  Laws  are  only  willingly  obeyed  when  there 
ii  a  belief  in  their  essential  justice,  and  the  honesty  of  their  ad- 
ministration. The  action  of  parties  by  procuring  acceptability  for 
newly  proposed  laws,  and  by  watching  their  operation  and  appli- 
cation after  they  have  been  placed  on  the  statute  books,  tends  very 
much,  not, only  to  procure  tne  passage  of  improved  legislation,  but 
also  to  secure  the  impartial  administration  of  the  laws  in  existence, 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  watchfulness  of 
parties  has  had  this  highly  beneficial  effect  on  public  life  among  us, 
tbat  public  opinion  has  acquired  the  means  and  art  of  expressing 
itself  peaceably.  There  is  no  adjournment  of  the  power  of  the  public 
will  till  plot,  conspiracy,  and  the  sword  have  found  or  formed  an 
opening  for  its  expression.  A  wise  man  can  foresee  many  steps ; 
any  one  can  see  the  next  step  in  advance  which  legislation  must 
take,  for  the  action  of  party  not  only  excites,  intensifies,  and  con- 
centrates public  opinion,  but  it  also  reveals  its  course  and  its  force. 
It  is  because  parties  present  public  opinion  to  the  rulers  in  the 
full  power  of  its  aims  and  claims  that  our  government  is  in  the  main 
a  representative  one.  Parties  are  the  lenses  which  concentrate 
public  opinion  on  any  subject  to  such  a  focus  as  brings  it  within  the 
range  of  official  vision. 

England  more  than  any  other  country  dislikes  pure  political 
speculation,  looks  upon  theorizing  with  distaste,  and  averts  itself 
with  repugnance  from  the  proposu  to  resolve  the  problems  of  law 
and  life  by  the  inexorable  results  of  methodical  tnought,  and  the 
determining  ultimation  of  logical  sequence.  It  has  no  patience 
to  search  tor  principles  if  it  can  get  hold  of  a  rou^h  and  ready, 
averagely -working  practice,  and  either  set  it  or  keepit  going.  The 
workableness  of  a  suggestion  is  the  first  idea  of  jSnglish  critical 
reflection ;  hence  it  is  the  land  of  institutions,  oomnromises,  make- 
shifts, and  expedients, — almost  of  anomalies.  To  nave  an  end  in 
view  that  is  plain,  tmmistakeable,  and,  above  all,  attainable,  is 
essential  to  the  making  of  any  impression  on  tiie  Eagiish  pabUe; 
hence  thought  must  concentrate  and  organise  its  liostsy  settle  its 
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and  object,  enlist  its  adherents,  issue  its  cry,  unfurl  its  standard* 
become  "  a  movement. "  Thus  put  into  palpability,  it  attracts 
notice,  excites  attention,  occasions  talk,  arouses  sympathy  here,  and 
antagonism  there.  The  favourers  of  it  unite  and  agitate  ; — its  oppo« 
ixents  sneer  first,  contemn  next,  then  feel  the  need  of  bracing  up 
their  energies  to  meet  the  new  thought  with  such  reasons  as  the 
old  provides ;  thus  discussion  is  evoked,  active  thought  is  elicited, 
force  is  brought  face  to  face  with  force,  a  compromise  is  for  the  time 
efifected,  ana  the  question  is  settled  and  shelved  for  awhile,  only 
to  be  reopened  in  a  new  form  and  with  new  energy  when  thought 
has  gained  a  fresh  development,  and  stored  up  new  forces  for  new 
efforts.  Hence  it  is  that  British  legislation  is  a  series  of  compro- 
mises, rather  than  a  codified  sequence  of  carefully  adjusted  acts 
and  requirements.  Each  party  gathers  up  its  observations  on  the 
past,  and  generalizes  from  these  the  nearest  principle  which  can  be 
applied  to  the  experience  of  the  present  hour ;  and  it  seldom  looks 
farther  than  such  a  mediate  axiom  as  may  form  a  basis  for  imme- 
diate action  and  practical  effort.  It  is  seldom  that  the  ideas  which 
form  the  moving  torces  of  the  councils  of  the  nation  are  protoplastic, 
formative,  and  seminal.  They  are  in  general  distant  derivatives 
from  the  primal  roots  of  thought ;  roots  which  germinate  chiefly 
in  the  fields  of  religious,  moral,  metaphysical,  ^and  social  philo- 
sophy, and  give  ofi' cuttings  only,  to  practical  politics  and  sociology. 
Philosophers  pursue  the  analysis  of  the  subjects  of  their  contempla- 
tion into  the  far  recesses  and  inne^  penetralia  of  thought,  but 
practical  politicians  are  content  with  accepting  statements  of 
breadth  and  simplicity,  the  ideas  which  are  tne  results  of  method- 
ical investigation,  as  their  primordial  principles.  The  philosopher's 
principles  are  found  to  be  enthroned  in  the  mind,  bear  sway  over 
his  thoughts,  rule  his  acts,  and  give  the  grounds  of  political  argu- 
ments, but  the  party  politician  accepts  ideas  stated  in  terms  which 
embody  and  express,  in  terse  and  telling  [pithiness,  opinions  re- 
sulting from  these  ideas,  aud  pre-supposing  them  to  be  granted. 

Yet  opinions  very  unlike  in  appearance,  and,  as  they  are  applied, 
in  reality,  spring  from  the  same  principles.  These  secondary  prin- 
ciples, or  media  cueiomata,  being  reached  by  the  leaders  of  a  party, 
are  pressed  into  the  service  of  agitation,  and  are  acted  upon  as  if 
they  were  the  truths  which  lie  at  the  very  root  and  in  the  very 
germ  of  things.  The  business  of  the  philosophic  thinker  is  to  trace 
every  element  of  causation  as  far  back  as  possible,  to  ascertain 
the  greatest  extent  to  which  it  is  applicable,  and,  if  possible,  to 
discover  its  ultimate  source,  or  at  least  its  most  reliable  proofs.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  sequences  of  causation  which  at  first 
sight  seem  to  be  different,  and  to  constitute  a  variety  of  species,  are, 
when  more  closely  examined,  found  to  spring  from  the  same  source. 
But  men  in  general  have  little  disposition  to  inquire  and  to  pry 
into  any  matter  of  thought  farther  than  to  find  an  intelligible  and 
usable  fixed  point  or  statement  of  opinion,  rising  from  which  they 
may  proceed  at  once  to  active  practical  exertions.    Besting  their 
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proposali  for  action  on  these  seeondaiy  and  deriratrre  troUii,  tbe 
leaclen  of  parties  get  the  vantage  ground  of  a   compreheneible 
reason  for  their  agitation,  often  a  taking  and  pith^  cry  with  whidk 
they  may  agitate  the  country,  and  upon  the  basis  of  which  ther 
can  propose  action.    They  rouse  and  stir  the  minds  of  the  peopk 
to  a  perception  of  this  trutii  and  its  consequences,  and  aggregate 
around  themselres  those  who  have  similar   aims    and    desiies. 
Another  section  of  thinkers  may  have  reached  down  to  a  different 
secondary  thought,  and  they  on  their  part  accept  of  and  affirm  this 
to  be  their  first  principle  and  basis  of  action,  and  they  again  aggre- 
gate and  consociate  a  body  who  look  with  favour  on  their  riew  of 
the  matter.    Each  party,  by  exposition  and  illustration,  endesToun 
to  render  clear  and  make  familiar  Uie  absolute  accuracy  of  die 
principle  contended  for  by  them,  and  by  debate  to  prove  its  in- 
trinsic claim  to  belief,  as  well  as  its  extrinsic  applicability  to  the 
purpose  of  the  time.    Each  party  widens  the  reach  of  ag'itation  and 
mcreases  the  stir  of  thought,  and  hence  the  general  pablic  gains 
enlightenment  in  regard  to  the  object,  scope,  and  characrter  of  the 
movements  in  progress  all  around.     Each  party  is  so  far  iieip/bi 
to  each  other  that  its  existence  quickens  and  intensifies  the  energies 
of  the  other,  and  both  are  in  reality  so  far  beneficiid  to  the  public 
that  their  activity  prevents  rash  and  hasty  action  on   immature 
hypotheses,  and  secures  the  due  and  proper  investigation  of  pro- 
baole  results  and  effects  prior  to  attempts  at  realization;  and 
even  when  allowed  to  realize  its  aim  it  is  weighted  with  ail  the 
precautions  which  the  opponents  of  the  measure  could  suggest, 
when  the  inevitability  of  its  adoption  became  evident.     Our  com- 
promises are  the  results  of  the  caution  of  parties,  ra^er  than  of  the 
precaution  of  thinkers. 

In  carrying  great  changes  into  effect,  we  must  employ  the  in- 
strumentalities and  agencies  which  are  attainable,  and  we  must 
employ  them,  too,  with  all  their  defects  and  imperfections,  their 
faults  and  failings.  On  this  account  it  is  that,  if  we  form  or  join  a 
party,  we  must  resign  some  portion  of  our  own  individuality,  and 
accept  in  some  sort  a  secondary  responsibility  on  account  of  others- 
Interests,  friendships,  cabals,  intrigues,  resentments,  alliances,  re- 
conciliations, projects,  bargainings,  and  even  mistakes  not  our  own, 
must  find  us  prompt  to  engage  in  them  and  ready  to  defend.  Cor- 
porate action  must  be  united,  and  corporate  responsibility  must  be 
accepted ;  and  as  the  means,  motives,  and  appliances  of  such  acti- 
vity must  be  level  with  the  capacities,  conditions,  and  moral  senti- 
ments of  the  mass,  the  highest  and  noblest  aspirations  of  men  sre 
not  attainable  through  party  action.  But  this  only  makes  it  all  the 
more  desirable  that  the  links  of  party  ought  not  to  be  made  too 
binding,  nor  its  organisation  too  pervading,  lest,  if  they  be  so,  the 
very  agencies  by  which  good  has  been  accomplished  may  be  em- 
ployed to  impede  the  attainment  of  other  advantages.  There  is 
always  a  danger  lest  a  successful  party  should  proclaim  a  "  finality," 
and  shout  out  in  the  ears  of  men  "  thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no 
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farther."  Though  we  cannot  gain  abatraot  perfection  by  party 
action,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  consent  to  relinquish  the 
right  of  striring  to  make  that  attainable  in  the  future  which  seems 
beyond  reach  now. 

One  of  the  gravest  errors  in  regard  to  party  committed  in  oux 
country  is  that  we  crystallize  our  party  traditions,  and  bind  our* 
aelyes  together  by  party  connections,  party  leagues,  party  watch- 
words, and  party  names,  and  so  endeavour  to  pve  permanency  to 
that  which  is  really  impermanent.  Thought  is  ever  active,  rest- 
lessly researchful,  and  hence  the  results  of  thought  are  continually- 
changing,  and  public  opinion  is  always  in  a  state  of  transition. 
In  our  attempts  to  stereotype  the  transient,  and  to  ice  up  the  flow- 
ing river  of  thought  we  do  ourselves  grievous  wrong,  and  intro- 
duce into  political  life  much  needless  sorrow.  A  party,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  can  never  possess  at  any  one  time  more  than  a 
part  of  the  truth :  to  unite  ourselves  for  ever  to  remain  true  and 
consistent  to  that  party  in  its  creeds,  doctrines,  associations  and 
acts,  is  voluntarily  to  resign  our  right  to  reason  upon  public  affairs 
as  they  arise,  and  so  to  destroy  the  very  good  which  party  life  ac- 
complishes, namely,  the  thorough  sifting  of  opinion  by  earnest  and 
serious  discussion.  It  acts  invidiously,  too,  m  regard  to  the  per- 
sonality of  party,  by  constituting  party  consistency  into  a  virtue 
when  it  is  in  reality  a  vice,  that  is,  when  the  times  are  ripe  for 
new  changes,  and  the  traditions  of  parties  hamper  men  of  thought 
in  their  researches,  in  their  expressions  of  opinion,  and  in  the 
course  of  action  they  adopt  upon  new  public  questions  and  new 
views  of  national  policy,  by  making  personal  fidelity  to  party  more 
meritorious  than  honourable  fidelity  to  truth,  and  consistency  to 
the  traditions  of  the  past  more  praiseworthy  than  persistency  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  truth  fitted  for  the  present  time,  or  available  for 
the  requirements  of  the  future.  Intellectual  and  social  forces  are 
always  at  work,  disintegrating  parties,  and  causing,  by  action  and 
reaction,  a  need  for  reorganization ;  and  at  certain  epochs  the  lines 
which  divide  parties  one  from  another  do  not  coincide  with  the 
lines  which  separate  political  and  social  opinions  and  schemes. 
When  Uus  occurs  there  is  a  ffreat  temptation  to  '*  Give  up  to  party 
what  was  meant  for  mankind,"  and  to  adhere  to  the  personal  con- 
nections it  has  brought  around  us,  because  of  the  consistency  and 
force  it  possesses,  though  the  tides  of  opinion  are  receding  from 
its  stanapoint,  and  are  gathering  force  elsewhere.  Parties  are 
unwilling  to  move  forward  and  advance  with  the  progress  of 
opinion,  the  necessities  of  things,  and  the  ceaseless  change  of 
sentiment  and  thought  which  the  course  of  time  occasions ;  still  less 
are  they  magnanimous  to  forecast  the  anticipations  which  men  may 
legitimately  form.  In  the  course  of  time  the  most  admirably 
marshaUed  party  becomes  rather  a  centre  of  resistance  than  of  as^ 
sistancd,  and  seeks  to  govern  and  control  rather  than  to  animate 
and  guide  the  opinions  of  the  nation.  The  thorough  organization 
which  gives  it  mastery  at  one  period,  by  seeking  to  imput  perma- 
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nency  tends  to  arrogate  predominancy,  and  thus  it  comes  to  pats 
that  so  many  of  the  noDiest  minds  and  ablest  thinkers  are  con- 
strained to  break  with  their  party  rather  than  forfeit  their  alle- 
giance to  truth  and  progress. 

Then  there  arises  the  grievons  accusation  of  apostacy,  and 
suspicion  clojzs  the  path,  while  misrepresentation  is  actire  with  the 
reputation  of  the  man  whose  thorough  conscientiousness  of  thought 
has  brought  him  to  oyerstep  the  lines  of  circumyallation  within 
which  the  party  had  entrencned  itself.  *'  He  who  can  take  up  a 
speculative  question,  and  pursue  it  with  the  same  zeal  and  un- 
shaken constancy  as  he  does  his  immediate  interests  or  private 
animosities — he  who  is  as  faithful  to  his  principlet  as  he  is  to  him- 
self, is  the  true  partizan."  But  they  must  be  principles,  and  he 
must  be  prepared  to  follow  them  wheresoever  they  lead  hxm, 
so  that  when  one  step  is  taken  he  may  know  that  the  next  is  not 
only  inevitable  but  right.  But  he  who,  through  vanity  of  consia- 
,  tency,  or  an  over-refined  regard  to  immediate  appearances,  through 
desire  of  keeping  a  foremost  place  among  friends,  or  natunl 
hesitancy  to  follow  Truth  wherever  she  leads,  through  fear  of 
singularity  or  sense  of  obligation  to  patrons,  restrains  himself 
within  the  mere  terms  of  a  party's  principle,  when  the  soul  of 
meaning  has  been  eaten  out  of  it  by  events  and  the  progress  of 
thought  is  a  false  partizan.  He  is  a  mask  and  not  a  reality.  He 
values  the  empty  husk  of  the  past  more  than  the  new  fresh  growth 
in  which  another  kernel  is  enclosed.  These  are  the  men  who 
huckter  and  trim,  who  hold  by  "  the  old,  old  paths  "  when  traffic  has 
forsaken  them  and  interest  has  fled  from  them.  The  crystalliza- 
tions of  party  ought,  like  those  of  nature,  to  be  soluble  and  leor- 
ganizable  when  occasion  arises  and  change  is  desirable. 

Sometimes  a  man  adopts  a  party  as  a  sort  of  "  short  hand  com- 
pendious method  of  gettmg  at  a  conclusion."  It  supplies  him  with 
' "  passion  without  proof,  and  action  without  thought "  and  fixes 
for  him  the  right  thing  without  the  trouble  of  attending  to  "  the 
formalities  of  reasoning  or  the  dictates  of  common  senae."  It 
provides  him  with  opinion  ready  made,  concisely  expressed,  and 
portably  arranged ;  it  gives  him  the  essence  of  all  questions  in  a 
phrase,  and  acts  f  s  a  guide-post  for  his  feelings  and  sentiments, 
that  they  may  take  the  most  direct  if  not  the  most  correct  road  to 
move  in,  and  where  to  bring  a  vote  to.  But  such  allies  are  always 
unsafe  ones  for  a  paity,  they  have  neither  opinions  nor  convictions, 
they  have  only  inclinations,  and  these  are  liable  to  change  and 
fluctuation.  Ihe  man  who  forms  an  opinion  must  have  thought, 
the  man  who  accepts  opinions  must  always  be  afraid  to  examine 
them  lest  they  should  turn  out  to  be  without  good  reasonable 
grounds.  These,  too,  are  the  men  who  hold  most  tenaciously  to 
the  letter  of  the  creed  of  a  party  ;  they  have  never  estimated  its 
contents,  they  have  never  considered  its  consequences,  they  stand 
in  a  *|  charmed  circle  "  while  they  are  enclosed  thereby.  They  bring 
the  indolence,  the  cowardice,  the  ignorance,  the  pr^udiee,  and 
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the  pride  of  men  into  a  party,  and  tbey  give  to  a  party  the  help— 
if  it  can  be  bo  called — of  intolerance,  bigotry,  ana  credulity — tney 
give  it  mass,  bnt  do  tbey  not  also  impart  to  it  weakness  P 

There  are  three  great  classes  of  errors  into  which  partizanship 
betrays  men : — (I)  Afisstatements,  or  actual  and  real  errors,  in  re- 
presenting the  acts,  opinions,  writings,  and  sayings  of  opponents  ; 
a  false  presentation  of  the  matter  under  consideration,  or  an  ex- 
plicit or  implicit  representation  offsets  or  thoughts  in  a  form  more 
or  less  intentionally  inexact  or  inaccurate,  and  having  at  the  least  a 
misleading  connotation.  Misstatements  of  reasonings  are  still 
more  freauent  than  misrepresentations  of  incidents,  or  incorrect 
reports  of  opinions  and  sayings.  These  misstatements  arise  from 
the  intervention  of  passion  between  the  thing  misstated,  and  the 
mind  which  has  been  employed  in  contemplating  the  thing ;  and 
from  the  difference  in  the  point  of  view  chosen  for  taking  an  im* 
pression  of  the  thing  into  one's  mind,  or  from  a  defect  of  intellec- 
tual sympathy  on  the  part  of  those  who  originate  the  misstatement. 
Bat  misstatements  also  arise  from  the  inventive  ingenuity  of  partizans^ 
and  misrepresentations  are  often  made  which  are  so  palpably  and 
knowingly  false  as  to  be  with  difficulty  distinguished  firom  unmiti- 
gated lies.  These  are  extremes,  of  course,  for  it  very  seldom  suits 
well,  and  it  never  answers  long,  to  make  violent  distortions  of 
truth,  or  to  put  before  the  mind  of  another  an  account  so  wide  of 
the  truth  as  to  approach  to  caricature  on  the  one  hand,  or  false- 
hood on  the  other. 

(2)  Understatements,  evasive  constructions  of  the  merits  of 
opponents,  or  the  misconduct  or  errors  of  friends.    In  undervaluing 
the  good  done  by  our  antagonists,  in  depreciating  their  energy  or 
earnestness,  their   honesty  or   their  efficiency,  in  giving  a  low 
estimate  of  their  services,  or  slurring  over  the  part  they  took  in 
working  to  beneficial  ends  the  matters  in  which  tbey  concerned 
themselves,  we  are  guilty  of  understatement  and  evasive  speech. 
So  thoroughly  natural  is  this  understatement  to  the  human  mind 
that  it  has  actually  become  the  office  of  art  to  give  it  perfection 
and  point,  and  we  employ  parody  to  connect  the  ridiculous  with  our 
opponents'  measures,  irony  to  censure  them,  sarcasm  to  taunt  then^» 
mimicry  to  lower  them  in  the  eyes  of  others,  and  what  the  rheto- 
ricians term  Aporia  that  we  may  *'  hint  a  doubt  and  hesitate  dislike  *^ 
of  their  works  or  ways.    Then,  for  the  purpose  of  detracting  from 
the  measure  of  condemnation  due  to  the  party  we  favour,  or  rather 
let  us  say^,  of  ourselves,  there  have  been  invented  several  forms  of 
extenuative  or  excusatory  speech.    By  Litotes  we  endeavour  to 
express  the  faults  to  whicn  we  must  plead  guilty  in  terms  excita- 
tive of  as  little  blame  and  reprehension  as  we  can,  and  by  Tapinosis 
we  bol^y  claim  the  right  to  gloze  with  phrases  connotative  of 
admiration  and  respect  the  very  acts  of  whose  turpitude  wo  are 
sensible,  whose  baseness  we  cannot  defend,  and  whose  consistency 
with  honour  we  are  unable  to  maintain. 

(3)  Overstatements  or  exaggerations,  either  of  the  faults  of  our 
1868  3  M 
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opponents  or  of  the  deserts  of  our  own  partj.  Our  ai^mintaffli  of 
our  party — reinforced,  to  some  extent,  by  our  own  egotism  as  a  unit 
of  it— causes  us  to  look  favourably  upon  the  efiect  of  erery  move- 
ment it  makes,  and  induces  us  to  ascribe  eyezy  perceptible  ripple 
on  the  surface  of  circumstance  to  the  influence  of  the  stir  excited 
by  the  party  whose  tenets  we  expose.  The  importance  of  its  aims 
and  the  potency  of  its  effects  impress  us  more  the  more  closelj  we 
examine  it,  and  our  pride  grows  as,  our  interest  increaaes.  Our 
sympathies  gain  warmth,  and  our  emotions,  excited  by  the  interest 
we  feel,  magnify  the  doings  and  th^  prospects,  the  aims  and  the  in* 
flaences,  of  the  party  to  which  we  belong.  On  the  other  hand,  oux 
antipathies  inclme  us  to  look  only  at  the  faults  of  the  opposing 
party,  and  to  note  their  failings.  We  see  the  evils  they  do  tarough 
^e  microscopic  observativenees  of  prejudice,  and  they  i^>peaT  to  us 
mountainous  in  aggregate  oflensiveness.  We  pile  up  the  most 
outrageous  epithets  and  accusations  against  our  opponents,  and 
exhaust  the  laiiguage  of  Auxesig  in  hyperbolical  laudation  of  our 
own  party,  and  in  exaggerating  the  heuiousness  of  that  to  which  we 
are  opposed.  It  is  allthe  more  important  that  we  should  point  oui 
tttis  met,  because  the  passions  of  human  nature  are  active  and  fieree 
in  doing  mischief,  ana  only  moderately  lukewarm  in  doinjg  good*  on 
which  account  it  is  that  we  see  the  most  violent  animosities  excited 
by  tiie  most  trivial  differences. 

When  the  spirit  of  part^  has  the  effect  of  narrowing  our  views  of 
policy  and  of  truth ;  when  it  causes  us  to  assign  supreme  importance 
to  points  of  difference,  and  to  look  with  jealous  eyes  and  anspieioas 
minds  on  those  who  differ  from  us,  and  so  gives  an  inverted  bias  to 
the  soul,  it  has  begun  to  be  hurtful,  and  requires  oonaiderate 
restraint.    When  the  pledges  it  demands  are  not  those   of  in- 
dependence and  sincerity  oi  opinion,  honesty  of  investigation  and 
soundness  of  principle,  but  of  adherence  to  leaders  and  blind 
obedience  to  their  decisions,  and  of  giving  unqualified  submission* 
if  not  approval,  to  all  that  they  determine  to  be  right,  we  may  well 
doubt  its  genuine  advantageousness ;    for  it  never  can  be  truly 
advantageous  to  thinking  men  to  resi^  their  independence  of 
mind,  to  forfeit  their  right  to  inquire  mto  and  understand  the 
rbasons  for  their  actions,  and  the  groimds  of  the  movements  in 
which  they  are  asked  to  take  effective  parts ;  especially  when  party 
spirit  inCnnes  us  to  captious  hostility,  to  carping  jealousy,  to  arro- 
ganoy  of  tone,  and  ctmning  in  action ;  when  it  induces  us  to  insin- 
cerity, or  substitutes  the  irritation  of  nerscmal  feeling  for  liie 
sorrow  of  heart  which  should  move  us  when  we  think  of  what  we 
suppose  are  the  errors  of  others ;  when  the  shibboleths  of  jaxij 
take  the  place  of  reasonings,  and  we  find  controversy  exciting 
warmth  of  temper  rather  uian  acuteness  of  mind,  we  naYe*gooa 
cause  for  suspecting  that  we  have  gone  too  far,  and  that'part)f  ie 
gaining  that  love  which  ought  to  be  sacred  to  truth. 

Modern  civilization  was  for  a  long  period  employed  in  the  task 
of  observing  and  preserving  the  balance  of  power  among  Soropean 
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states,  that  is,  in  watching  the  progress  of  states,  and  using  snoh 
means  as  were  available  to  prevent  any  of  them  from  acquiring 
suoli  a  preponderating  inflaence  as  might  enable  it  to  threaten, 
impede,  <ft  endanger  the  independence  of  another.  This  was  an 
external  object,  and  engaged  much  of  the  attention  of  statesmen^ 
until  Napoleon  began  his  ambitious  attempt  to  resuscitate  Uie 
Western  empire,  and  to  readjust  the  map  of  Europe :  and  the 
traditions  of  it  survived  till  our  own  day,  and  formed  a  main 
element  in  the  undertaking  of  the  Crimean  war.  The  prevalency 
of  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  has  gradually  been  working  a 
change  in  our  foreign  policy,  and  the  diplomacy  based  on  the  idea 
of  a  balance  of  power  is  losing  its  hold.  When  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  states  became  a  subject  demanding  a  statesman's  best 
energies,  an  equally  eager  disposition  entered  into  the  minds  of 
men  to  manage  the  balance  of  parties.  It  was  felt  that  sovereign 
aathority  and  central  goremment  were  unstable  in  proportion  as 
they  were  uncontrolled  and^unresisted,  and  that  the  best  measures 
were  passed  when  to  the  selfishness  of  one  party  there  was  opposed 
the  selfishness  of  another,  and  when  the  enthusiasm  for  thmgs  as 
they  are,  had  arrayed  against  it  an  enthusiasm  for  change  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  rashness  of  a  desire  for  innovation  was  so  tem- 
pered by  conservative  indifierence  to  change,  that  a  compromise 
between  order  and  progress  kept  public  affairs  from  sudden  change, 
while  it  secured  moderate  improvement. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  this  desire  to  bring  about  a  balance 
of  parties  it  was  thought  advisable  to  stereotype  the  personality  of 
a  j^arty  and  to  make  adherence  to  a  party  not  only  a  point  of  in- 
dividual, but  often  even  of  hereditary  duty.  This  traditional  con- 
sistency of  partisanship,  inasmuch  as  it  t^ded  in  the  long  run  to 
induce  men  to  prefer  part^  consistency  to  principle,  by  transforming 
fidelity  to  party  into  a  principle,  has  come  of  late  to  defeat  the  very 
purpose  of  party,  namely,  the  thorough  and  persistent  investigation 
of  every  opmion, ^ro  and  con.,  by  those  who  were  interested  in  its 
proper  settlement.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  theory  of  the  balance 
of  party  will  become  as  effeto  as  that  of  the  balance  of  power,  and 
that  the  balance  of  opinion  by  controversy  is  destined^to  take  its 
place.  Not  that  we  can  ever  do  without  party  as  the  organized 
form  in  which  opinion  expresses  its  force,  but  we  believe  that 
parties  will  become  more  mobile  and  less  compactly  coherent  and 
individually  stationaiv,  and  when  adherence  to  truth,  and  the 
honest  holding  of  individual  oninion,  will  be  respected  indeed  by 
men  of  all  parties.  Then  men  shall  co-operate  for  whatever  object 
seems  to  be  desirable  with  all  who  hold  the  same  aim,  and,  that  ftiTn 
being  accomplished,  will  be  free  to  form  any  new  alliance  which 
may  seem  to  them  to  be  thereafter  advisable.  Great  is  the  might  of 
party  when  based  on  sound  principle;  great  are  its  uses  in  the 
common  wealth  as  the  exponent  of  the  force  of  opinion ;  but  opinion 
ahionld  be  the  formative  nexus  of  party,  and  part^  ought  not  to 
be  the  inexorable  umpire  of  human  thought  and  action. 
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Religion. 


CAN  THE  GOSPELS  BE  HAEMONIZED? 

▲PFIBMATITB  ABTICLB. — III. 

Thb  enemies  of  ChriBtianity  hare  oftentimes  sought  to  discredit  the 
testimony  of  the  Evangelists  on  account  of  the  differences  ind 
difficulties  which  appear  on  comparing  them. 

Could  the  gospels  be  shown  to  be  contradictory  to  each  other, 
then,  indeed,  atheists,  deists,  and  rationalists  might  triumj^h.  Bot 
that  the  gospels  can  be  eyidenced  to  be  harmonious  with  eaeh 
other  we  finnly  beliere.  To  the  task  of  showing  this  we  now 
proceed. 

First,  we  observe    that  many  of  the  most  important  eventi 
recorded  in  the  gospels,  are  related  by  each  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
the  relations  of  these  four  individuals  being  consistent  with  each 
other.    The  departure  of  Jesus  into  Galilee  after  John's  imprison- 
ment is  related  by  the  writer  of  each  gospel,  as  may  be  sees  on 
reference  to  Matt.  iv.  12,  Mark  i.  14,  Luke  iv.  14,  and  John  iv.  1,  i  3. 
The  miraculous  feeding  of  five  thousand  is  likewise  related  of 
each  evangelist,  as  a  reference  to  Matt.  xiv.  13—21.  Mark  ri.  30^ 
44,  Luke  ix.  10—17,  and  John  vi.  1—14  will  show.   The  circunwtM^ 
of  Christ's  public  entry  into  Jerusalem  is  in  like  manner  recorded 
by  the  four  Evangelists,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Matt  xxi- 
1—17,  Mark  xi.  1—11.  Luke  xix.  29—44,  and  John  xii.  1^1^ 
The  pointing  out  of  Judas  to  the  disciples  as  the  traitor  is  recorded 
by  Matthew  in  chap.  xxvi.  21—25,  by  Mark  in  chap.  xiv.  18—21* 
by  Luke  in  chap.  xxii.  21 — 23»  and  by  John  in  chap,  xiii-  21—^- 
tfhe  prediction  of  Peter's  fall  Matthew  relates  in  chap.  xxvi.  31—35, 
Mark  relates  it  in  chap.  xiv.  27 — 31,  L\ike  in  chap.  xxii.  31— 38» 
and  John  in  chap.  xiii.  36—38.    The  betrayal  of  Christ  by  Jtidtf 
is  described  by  Matthpw  in  chap.  xxvi.  47—56,  by  Mark  in  chap- 
xiv.  43—50,  by  Luke  in  chap.  xxii.  47 — 53,  and  by  John  in  chif- 
xviii.  2 — 12.    Likewise  Peter's  denial  of  Christ  is  recorded  in  e«ch 
of  the  same  chapters.    The  delivering  of  Jesus  to  the  Bomso 
governor  is  asserted  by  Matthew  i|BL  chap,  xxvii.  1, 2,  by  Mark  in  ^ 
XV.  1,  by  Luke  in  chap,  xxiii.  1,  and  by  John  in  chap,  xviii.  28—30- 
That  the  Jews  demanded  the  release  of  Barabbas  in  preference  ifi 
that  of  Jesus  is  related  in  each  of  the  same  chapters.    The  croa- 
fixion  of  Christ  is  recorded  by  Matthew  in  chap,  xxvii.  35, 38,  hy 
Mailk  in  chap.  xv.  24—28,  by  Luke  in  chap,  xxiii.  33—38,  and  hf 
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John  in  chap.  ziz.  18 — 24.  The  taking  of  the  body  of  Jesus 
down  from  the  cross  and  its  burial  are  related  in  each  of  the  same 
eliapters.  The  visit  of  the  women  to  the  sepnlchre  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  is  related  by  Matthew  in  chap,  xxviii.  1,  by  Mark 
in  chap.  xvi.  1—4,  by  Lnke  in  chap.  xxiv.  1—3,  an4  by  John  in 
chap.  XX.  1,  2. 

The  great  agreement  of  these  four  writers  in  their  relation  of 
such  important  events*  as  those  on  which  we  have  adduced  their 
combined  and  accordant  testimony,  is  no  slight  evidence  of  the 
harmony  of  the  gospels. 

Secondly.    Still  more  numerous  are  the  instances  of  three  of  the 
Evangelists  relating  the  same  circumstances,  their  relations  of 
events  being  harmonious,  the  one  with  the  other.    The  ministry  of 
John  the  Baptist  is  related  by  Matthew  in  chap.  iii.  1 — 12,  by 
Mark  in  chap.  i.  1 — 8,  and  by  Luke  in   chap.  iii.  1 — 18.    The 
baptism  of   Christ  is  described  in  each  of  the  same  chapters. 
Christ's  temptation  is  likewise  spoken  of  by  Matthew  in  chap.  iv. 
1 — 11,  by  M^ark  in  chap.  i.  12,  13,  and  by  Luke  in  chap.  iv.  1 — 13. 
The  healing  of  Peter's  wife's  mother,  with  many  others  at  Caper- 
naum is  recorded  by  Matthew  in  chap.  viii.  14 — 17,  by  Mark  in 
chap.  i.  29 — 34,  and  by  Luke  in  chap.  iv.  38—41.    The  healing  of 
a  leper  Matthew  relates  in  chap.  viii.  2 — 4,  Mark  relates  it  in 
chap.  i.  40 — 45,  and  Luke  in  chap.  v.  12 — 16.    The  case  of  the 
healing  of  a  paralytic  is  given  us  by  Matthew  in  chap.  ix.  2—8,  by 
Mark  in  chap.  ii.  1 — 12,  and  by  Luke  in  chap.  v.  17 — 26.    The 
choice  of  the  twelve  apostles  is  given  by  Matthew  in  chap.  x.  2 — 4, 
by  Mark  in  chap.  iii.  13—19,  and  by  Luke  in  chap.  vi.  12 — 16. 
Cuie  healing  of  a  demoniac  in  Galilee,  with  the  blasphemy  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  thereat,  is  asserted  by  Matthew  in  chap.  xii.  22 
— 87,  by  Mark  in  chap.  iii.  19 — 30,  and  by  Luke  in  chap.  xi.  14 — 23. 
The  parable  of  the  sower  is  related  by  Matthew  in  chap.  xiii.  1 — 23, 
by  Mark  in  chap.  iv.  1 — 25,  and  by  Luke  in  chap,  viii.  4 — 18.    Of 
the  stilling  of  the  tempest  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee^  Matthew  gives  us 
a  relation  in  chap.  viii.  18—27,  Mark  in  chap.  iv.  35 — 41,  and  Luke 
in  chap.  viii.  22—25.    The  circumstance  of  Jesus  walking  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  is  recorded  by  Matthew  in  chap.  xiv.  22—36,  by 
Mark  in   chap.  vi.  45—56,  and  by  John  in  chap.  vi.  15 — 21. 
Christ's  transfiguration  is  stated  by  Matthew  in  chap.  xvii.  1 — 13, 
by  Mark  in  chap.  ix.  2 — 13,  and  by  Luke  in  chap.  ix.  28—36.    The 
case  of  the  rich  young  man  is  recorded  by  Matthew  in  chai>.  xix. 
16 — 30,  by  Mark  in  chap.  x.  17 — 31,  and  by  Luke  in  chap,  xviii.  18 
— 30.    The  preparation  for  the  Passover  is  narrated  by.  Matthew 
in  chap.  xxvi.  17 — 19,  by  Mark  in  chap.  xiv.  12—16,  and  by  Luke 
in  chap.  xxii.  7 — 13.    A  relation  of  the  Passover  itself  is  given  in 
each  of  the  same  chapters,  as  also  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper,    We  believe  that  if  a  painstaking  examination  be  given  to 
the  cumulative  evidence  which  we  have  adduced,  coupled  with  an 
impartial  and  thoughtful  weighing  of  the  purport  of  that  evidence,  the 
conviction  will  be  necessitated — that  the  gospels  can  be  harmonized. 
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Tliirdly.  None  of  those  relaHons  of  erente  whieh  axe  nia 
b^  only  one  Evangelut  present  or  imply  any  oontradictioa  <k  tbe 
histories  of  any  otlier  of  tiie  Eyange&sts.  They  tare  tamfHj  a 
record  of  oircnmstances  omitted  from  the  other  goepela,  and  caa 
inthout  difficulty  be  shown  to  be  qnite  harmonious  with  ihem. 
Thus  Luke's  gospel  commences  with  the  occmrenoea  of  an  earlier 
period  than  those  related  in  the  other  ^pels.  Matthew  dia^  ii 
and  John  chaps,  ii.,  iii.,  ir.,  ▼.,  Yik,  viii.,  iz.,  x.,  xL»  xir.,  xr.,  zri, 
zrii.,  with  Luke  chaps,  xy.,  xyi.,  xviL,  xviii.,  merely  record  oemr- 
renoes  which  in  the  other  gospels  are  not  mentioned,  but  tiiese 
chapters  are  not  in  any  way  irreooncileable  with  the  nanrntioni  of 
any  of  tne  other  Evangelists. 

fourthly.  We  purpose  to  show,  that  notwithstandini^  aoDie 
verbal  discrepancies  which  occur  in  the  gospels,  no  one  of  them  u 
really  contradictory  of  any  of  Uie  others.  We  purpose  doing  this 
by  noticing  some  of  these  discrepancies,  and  showing  that  they  do 
not  oyertum  our  affirmation  that  the  gospels  are  kumonioiia  with 
each  other. 

Both  Matthew  and  Luke  giye  the  genealogy  of  Christ.  Matthew 
states  that  Joseph  was  the  son  of  Jacob,  Luke  that  he  was  iJie  son 
of  Hell.  Only  one  of  the  Evangelists  can  have  given  the  lineages 
of  Christ  by  generation.  It  is  most  probable  that  this  is  done  in 
the  genealogy  of  Matthew,  as  we  know  proceeds  by  natural 
descent  till  after  the  Jewish  exile,  and  it  continues  the  same  anode 
of  expression  tiU  Joseph,  that  mode  of  expression  denoting  a  son 
by  generation,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  genealogy  of  Lake. 


Lost  probably  Joseph's  relation  to  Heli  was  by  marriage  with 
daughter,  so  that  Joseph  was  his  ton'in-law,  (n  that  ease  the 
genealogy  in  Luke  is  in  fact  that  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jeans, 
thus  showing  that  Christ  was  not  only  by  law  in  the  royal  line  oi 
kings  through  his  reputed  father,  but  also  in  fact,  by  direct  deaeent 
from  his  mother.  According  to  Matthew,  the  centurion  whose 
servant  was  sick  came  himself  to  Jesus ;  according  to  Luke  he 
sent  to  him  the  elders  of  the  Jews.  This  diversity  of  statement  is 
easily  accounted  for.  It  is  an  old  maxim  that  what  one  doea  by 
means  of  another  he  does  himself.  In  a  similar  manner  Chriat  is 
said  to  baptize,  though  it  is  immediately  explained  that  Chriat  did 
not  himself  baptize  but  by  his  disciples  {See  John  iv.  1,  3).  Again, 
Pilate  is  said  to  have  scourged  Jesus,  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  did  it  with  his  own  hands.  Mark  represents  James  and 
John  coming  to  Jesus  with  a  certain  request,  while  Matthew  rem- 
sents  their  mother  as  presenting  it,  the  fact  doubtless  being  Uiat 
the  request  was  that  of  James  and  John  presented  through  their 
mother. 

Masrk  and  Luke  speak  of  but  one  demoniac  Gadarene  oat  of 
whom  devils  were  cast,  while  Matthew  speaks  of  two.  But  while 
Mark  and  Luke  speak  of  only  one  demoniac,  their  language  does 
not  exdude  another.  The  relation  by  Mark  and  Luke  is  oompiised 
in  that  of  Matthew.    Matthew's  account  is  not  contradicted  by 
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that  of  Mark  and  Luke.  Doubtless  something  peculiar  in  the  case 
of  one  of  the  Gadarenes  made  him  more  prominent,  and  led  Mark 
and  Luke  to  speak  of  him  particularly.  In  his  account  of  the 
healing  of  the  blind  near  Jencho,  Mattnew  speaks  of  two  as  being 
healed,  while  Mark  and  Luke  speak  of  but  one.  This  case  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Gkidarenes  above  referred  to.  Again, 
Matthew  and  Mark  speak  of  this  display  of  the  power  of  Christ 
as  having  been  made  when  he  was  departing  from  Jericho,  while 
Luke's  relation  seems  to  describe  it  as  being  made  on  Christ's 
approach  to  the  city.  The  words  of  Mark  are,  "they  came  to 
Jericho."  This  language  may  signify  that  Jesus  remamed  some 
days  in  Jericho,  and  the  miracle  might  be  wrought,  not  when 
Christ  was  finally  leaving  Jericho,  but  when  he  was  occasionally 
going  out  of,  and  returning  to  it. 

When  Christ  was  anointed  with  the  precious  ointment,  the  dis- 
eiples  are  represented  by  Matthew  as  having  indignation  on 
account  of  it,  while  by  John  it  is  Judas  who  is  represented  as 
being  displeased.  Most  likely  he  first  and  most  strongly  expressed 
displeasure  at  the  circumstance,  while  others  were  led  by  nis  dis- 
satisfaction, though  not  from  the  same  feelings  as  himself,  to 
express  some  discontent  at  the  apparent  waste. 
^By  Luke  and  John,  Christ  is  represented  as  foretelling  the  fall  of 
Peter  before  the  departure  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  while  by 
Matthew  and  Mark  that  prediction  is  represented  as  having  been 
delivered  on  the  wav  to  the  Mount.  Most  likely  Christ  dwelt  on 
the  subject  twice,  first  before  setting  out  and  afterwards  on  the 
way.  We  feel  assured  that  if  other  differences  in  the  statements 
of  the  Evangelists  be  considered  thoughtfully  and  without  preju* 
dice,  it  will  be  found  that  their  relations  are  substantially  the  same, 
and  that  the  gospels  can  be  harmonized. 

S.  8. 

NBGATIVB  ABTICLB — HI. 

Thb  moral  power  and  spiritual  significance  of  the  life  and  ministry 
of  Christ  have  now  so  interpenetrated  the  civilization  of  Western 
Europe,  and  inwoven  themselves  with  the  actual  condition  of  things, 
that  Christianity  is  an  institution  more  stable  than  thrones  and 
dynasties.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Christianity  answered  a  felt 
want  in  human  nature  in  its  social  relations  as  well  as  in  the  inner 
spirit  of  its  revelations  of  the  infinite  and  the  eternal,  and  its  anpeoi 
to  the  imaginative  and  the  spiritual.  Bat  though  the  ideal  of  J  esus 
Christ  by  tiie  moulding  and  pressure  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
ag4^  have  taken  a  form  and  arrangement  which,  to  our  eyes,  seems 
thorough  and  [lerfect,  just  as  the  creeds  and  the  articles  of  churehea 
have  been  fused  and  interlaced,  so  as  to  seem  the  complete  teaching 
of  scripture  set  in  an  essence,  and  put  into  its  most  potent  logiooi 
abi^e ;  yet  even  as  these  creeds  have  been  made  the  subject  of  m- 
vestigatioB,  and  have  led  to  the  compaxison  of  Boripture  with  Bjorip* 
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tare,  bo  now  the  life  of  Christ  has  itself  become  a  topic  for  inquiry, 
and  the  spirit  of  research  has  gone  back  to  the  original  soorcea  to 
compare  scripture  with  scripture,  that  it  may  be  discerned  whether 
the  ground-plan  6f  the  biography  of  the  great  founder  of  Chna« 
tianity  supplies  a  picture  so  harmonized  and  adjusted  as  we  hare 
got  it  now.'  Strauss  and  Bauf ,  Schleiermacher  and  Neander,  Senan 
and  Fressense,  Young  and  Norton,  Ellicott  and  Andrews,  the  Areh* 
bishop  of  York  and  the  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo,"  hare  all,  along 
with  many  others,  entered  into  this  field  of  critical  inyestigation, 
and  in  so  doing  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  legitimativenesa 
of  the  inquiry,  and  the  hope  that  there  lies  in  it  elements  of  interest 
alike  for  the  student  of  truth,  history,  and  theology.  One  of  the 
Evangelical  biographers,  one,  too,  who  confesses  nimself  to  be  a 
compiler  of  a  declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely  be- 
lieved amons  us,  affirms  that  he  does  make  this  compilation  that 
we  "  might  Icnow  the  certainty  of  those  things."  St.  Luke  thm 
writing  seems  to  us  to  demand  that  his  gospel  should  be  taken  aa 
the  standard  of  comparison,  and  that  the  other  gospels  should  be  used 
to  see  how  far  they  afford  corroboration  of  his  statements,  and,  in 
short,  harmonize  with  his  vidiums  of  the  life  of  Christ.  This  idea 
is  still  more  strongly  supported  by  the  fact  that  St.  Luke,  more 
^han  any  other  evangelist,  links  his  history  of  Christ  with  the 
.contemporaneous  political  life  and  action  of  the  time,  and  with  the 
geographical  condition  of  Syria  in  his  age.  He  thus  throws  open 
upon  his  gospel  the  two  eyes  of  history — Chronology  and  Geo- 
^aphy,  and  shows  his  reliance  upon  the  substantial  truth  of  hia 
.  statements  by  giving  sides  references,  as  it  were,  while  he  proceeds 
to  the  facts  and  circumstances  which  happened  simultaneously  or 
otherwise  affected  the  revelations  of  the  gospel.  It  is  not  a  utile 
strange  that  this  position  of  St.  Luke  has  not  been  recognixed  more 
fully,  for  thus  a  standard  of  comparison  would  have  been  gained. 

Most  harmonists  take  St.  Matthew  as  their  guide,  and  pieee  in 
the  events  recorded  by  the  other  evangelists  as  best  suits  their  own 
views.     Some — Luke  indeed — ^accept  the  semi-platonic  gospel  of 
St.  John  as  the  basis  of  their  ideal  of  Christ,  and  use  the  other 
{gospels  to  give  the  force,  vigour,  and  character  of  reality  to  that 
ideal.    I  thiuk  too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  fact  that 
Christianity  was  to  be  a  universal  religion,  was  to  progress  over  ail 
the  earth,  and  to  permeate  all  minds.    That  on  this  account  it  must 
possess  an  adaptability  to  all  minds,  and  hence  that  a  highly  realistic 
view  of  the  life  of  the  Lord  was  as  necessary  as  a  highly  idealistic 
.  one,  while  there  were  other  intermediate  states  of  spirit  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  to  which  the  other  gospels  adapt  themselves.     I  am  in- 
.  dined  to  think  that  the  various  necessities  of  men  and  the  infinite 
.^purposes  of  God  could  not  have  been  properly  worked  out  had  a 
-single  harmony  of  the  gospels  been  possible ;  and  therefore  I  see 
no  force  in  the  objection  taken  by  "  £.  N."  that  there  have  beea 
so  many  oonfliotin^  or  disagreeing  attempts  at  harmonising  the 
gospel.    It  is  on  this  account  that  I  give  a  modified  negatare  to  the 
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queBiion  proposed  for  debate,  and  affirm  that  "  the  gospels  cannot 
be  harmonized  *'  in  the  same  sense  to  each  individual  mind,  and  that 
though  possessed  of  an  essentially  divine  harmony  they  cannot  be 
harmonized  to  minds  like  ours  who  only  see  one  side,  not  all. 

I  base  my  opinion  on  this  statement  of  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gations of  JNeander  into  the  sources  of  the  history  of  Christ: — 

"  The  historical  remains,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case,  show  that  the 
writing  of  the  gospel  history  did  not  originate  in  any  design  to  giye  a  oon- 
aeoted  account  of  the  life  and  public  ministry  of  Christ  as  a  whole,  but 
rather  grew  out  of  a  series  of  traditional  accounts  of  separate  scenes 
in  his  history.  These  accounts  were  partly  transmitted  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  partly  laid  down  in  written  memoirs.  The  commission  of  the  whole 
to  writing  naturally  soon  followed  the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the 
Greeks,  a  people  much  accustomed  to  writine.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Paul  makes  use  of  written  OMmoirs  of  the  Hfe  of  Christ.  Our  first  three 
gospels  resulted  from  the  compilation  of  such  separate  materials  as  Luke 
himself  states  in  his  introduction.  Matthew's  gospel,  in  its  present  form, 
was  not  the  production  of  the  apostle  whose  name  it  bears,  but  was  founded 
on  an  account  writteu  by  him  in  the  Hebrew  language,  chiefly  (but  not 
wholly)  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  discourses  of  Christ  in  a  collec* 
tire  form.  John's  gospel,  which  contains  the  only  consecutive  account  of 
the  labours  of  Christ  arose  in  a  very  different  way.  It  could  have  emanated 
from  none  other  than  that  beloved-  disciple  upon  whose  soul  the  image 
of  the  Saviour  had  left  the  deepest  impress." 

Now,  my  arguing  runs  thus,  that  variousness  of  design,  of  record, 
of  points  of  exhibition,  and  of  persons  to  be  addressed,  must  make 
many  portions  of  one  and  another  of  the  gospels  bring  acts,  ideas, 
and  sufferings  of  Jesus  into  greater  prominence  in  one  than  another; 
that  traditions  always  tend  to  enlarge  that  which  is  felt  to  be  of 
most  importance,  and  to  pass  lightly  over  that  which  at  the  time 
seems  to  require  little  heed ;  that  different  sections  of  the  church 
having  different  feelings  regarding  what  was  most  interesting, 
would  give  greater  efiect  to  tnose  portions  of  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Christ  than  others,  and  thus  that,  on  all  these  grounds  there 
would  be  an  accumulation  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  har- 
monizer. 

I  am  also  inclined  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  infinite  purposes  of 
God  in  such  a  revelation  of  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus.  To  present 
the  life  of  Christ  with  all  that  variousness  which  would  impart  an 
interest  to  it  for  many  minds  would  be  one  reason  of  this,  while 
another  would  be  that  the  life  and  character  of  Christ  could  not  be 
apprehended  in  the  same  spirit  by  any  two  or  more  of  those  writers 
bj  whom  the  account  was  to  be  transmitted.  I  am  inclined  to  sajr, 
therefore,  that  the  four  gospels  cannot  be  minutely  harmonized  m 
•event,  circumstance,  and  doctrine,  in  the  same  sense  to  different 
mnda,  W.  H.  S. 
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WOULD  THE  DISESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  IRISH 
CHURCH  BE  INJUBIOUS  OE  BENEFICIAL  TO 
PEOTESTANT  CHBISTIANITY  P 

BBKSFICIAL— BBPLT. 

*'  I  hear  many  honourable  genUemen  reoommend  to  identify  the  priiM^kle 
of  the  Snglif  h  Churoh  Sttabliihment  with  that  of  the  Irish  Chureh  Bsteb- 
liflhment.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  by  thus  trying  to  identify  tham  tfaej 
drag  down  the  one  much  more  than  they  elevate  tl^  oUier.  Mot  only  are 
they  not  the  same,  but  they  are,  in  eyery  point  of  riew,  totallj  diffarant, 
both  in  spirit  and  principle.  .  .  .  There  is  but  one  oaee  in  all  Europeaa 
experience  in  which  the  greateir  poitiofn  of  the  Church  TempormlitieB  bas 
derolTed — not  to  the  Qovemment — not  to  the  majorify  of  the  peopfe,  bat 
to  the  religion  of  a  small  and  inconsiderable  minority]  that  ease  im  Ihit 
Churoh  of  Ireland.*'— G^of^e  OroUt  JBitiariam  of  Chr&eeg,  ife. 

''The  grand  and  apparently  insuperable  difficulty  with  which  it  ftfae 
Protestant  Bstablishment  of  Ireland — has  had  to  contend  ia  in  elTeot  tmsi 
that  Christianity  cannot  be  propagated  through  unchiistian  inatitotiaB^ 
and  that  the  State  Church  of  a  dominant  minority  is  an  institution  wliiefa, 
being  unjust,  must  be  unchristian.  .  .  .  The  hold  of  the  Irish  Eatabltah- 
ment  on  the  religious  affections  of  the  Irish  people  b  a  garrison  of  20^000 
men.  At  that  price  England  purchases  a  source  of  just  discontent  and  per* 
petual  disaffection. — "  Iriih  Ristory  and  Iruh  Character^**  by  Mr,  Ooldmrn 
ttmith^  formerly  Frofessor  of  Modem  History  in  the  UnitersUy  of  Oxford. 

Thb  British  Controversialist  has  supplied  a  Tery  good  aeries  of 
contributions  on  this  question — espeoiaUy  on  oar  side.  "  Georgius  " 
has  exhibited  the  moral  argument  for  disestablishment  with  great 
ability,  and  proved  the  essential  justice  of  the  movement ;  "  Samuel " 
has,  with  great  patience  and  acnteness,  entered  the  lists  against 
E.  B.  O.  E.,  and  given  the  gentleman  who  hails  from,  as  we  assume 
from  his  signature,  the  second  cit^in  the  empire  devoted  to  the  support 
of  the  church,  the  seat  of  the  pnmaoy  of  England,  a  most  thorough 
defeat  on  every  point  of  the  argument  raised ;  E.  B.  G.  deals  with 
the  political  economy  of  the  question,  and  C.  D.,  Jan.,  takes  np  the 
religious  view  of  the  matter,  aigaing  about  state  diorches  veiy 
conclusively.  '*  H.  D.  Bobjent"  is  pongent,  and  takes  up  a  form  of 
the  argument  of  considerable  originalitj ;  and  "  Zero  "  shows  how 
grandly  Voluntaryism  can  work  agauist  Popery — scorning  the  aids 
of  State  Establishment.  These  papers,  on  the  whole,  nfleet  credit 
on  their  writers,  and  on  the  earnest,  religious  zeal  which  affects 
men  in  connection  with  this  question.  In  argnment  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  has  been  most  conclosivefy  proved  that  the  dis> 
estsiblishment  of  the  Irish  Church  would  most  undoubtedly  be 
beneficial  to  Protestant  Christianity  as*  a  matter  of  Christian 
brother] lood,  moral  fair  play,  and  political  amelioration. 

The  debate  on  which  we  have  been  engaged,  however,  since  the 
question  has  been  first  mooted  in  these  pages  has  been  placed  before 
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the  nation  for  discussion  nnder  the  highest  sanctions.  Parliament 
has  been  exi>re8sl7  dissolved  that  pnblio  opinion  may  dedare  its 
ripened  oonviotion  on  the  question  of  the  Irish  Chnroh.  The 
Gonstitntional  party  has  taken  into  the  field  the  cry,  "  Preserve  the 
Irish  Church/'  ana  they  have  besouffht  and  implored  the  aid  of  all 
the  clergy  to  come  "  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  against  the  mighty  ; "  and  the  great  enchanter  in  whom  that 

Sarty  places  its  confidence  has  issued  a  manifesto  in  which  he  pre* 
icts  min  and  woe  worse  than  are  threatened  in  Daniel  and  Beyela- 
tion  combined  if  he  be  stricken  from  place,  and  the  Irish  Church 
is  driven  from  among  the  institutions  of  the  State.  To  this  "Mr* 
Gladstone  has  emitted  a  counter-blast,  and  the  country  has  been 
Galled  by  her  Majesty  to  decide  on  the  question. 

How  has  the  country  decided  P  Most  unequivocally  in  the  aiBr^ 
mative  of  the  beneficiality  of  the  disendowment  and  disestablish* 
ment  of  that  church,  which  is  a  mockery  of  Christianity  because 
enforced  on  men,  and  a  tyranny  because  enforced  on  those  who 
abjure  its  tenets. 

Take  as  an  example  Scotland.  At  the  moment  I  write  the  news 
has  just  reached  London  that  a  sevenfold  victory  has  been  as  yet 
achieved  in  that  land,  the  Conservatives  elected  being  seven,  and 
the  Liberals  forty-nine.  Now  this  is  a  crucial  verdict.  Scotland 
is  the  stronghold  of  Protestant  Christianity ;  it  is  said  to  be  over- 
churched  even  to  a  fault.  All  its  sects — at  least,  all  its  great  ones — 
hold  a  similar  faith,  and  one  of  the  peculiarly  Scotch  beliefs  is  that 
the  State  should  be  Christian,  and  should  overwatch,  encourage, 
nourish,  and  cherish  the  Church.  Scotland  is  notoriously  inimical 
to  Borne  and  Popery,  and  certainly  would  not  raise  her  little  finder  to 
do  anything  that  would  advance  the  Papistical  heresy,  and  yet  it  is  her 
decided  opmion,  seven  to  one,  that  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church 
aa  a  State-endowed  institution  would  be  beneficial  to  Protestant 
Christianity,  to  the  Church  itself  and  to  the  State.  This  seems  to 
me  a  most  telling  argument.  In  Ireland  of  course  the  question  ia 
complicated,  and  the  reply  is  not  pure  and  simple ;  in  Snglaad, 
too,  there  are  complications  between  Churchmen,  who  fear  the 
'downfall  of  their  Church,  and  Nonconformists,  who  desire  to  beat 
down  one  in  order  that  it  may  act  more  readily  against  another ; 
but  in  Scotland  the  people  ^vour  establishments,  and  hate  the 
Popeiy  of  Some,  yet  they  vote  against  the  maintenance  of  iMa 
Irish  Church.  England,  by  the  immense  majority  it  has  accorded 
to  the  Liberal  party,  has  joined  itself  to  those  who  oppose  the 
Irish  Church  as  an  injury  to  Christianity,  and  we  cannot  forbear 
noticing  that  Canterbury,  the  city  of  England's  greatest  hieraroh— 
the  seat  of  the  Primate  of  all  !ungland,  and  of  course  the  place 
where,  of  all  othersv  the  supporters  of  the  Church  as  an  establish- 
ment ought  to  be  strong,  has  given  its  verdict,  not  against  estab- 
liiriimento,  but  against  the  Irish  Church  as  a  State  institution,  by 
the  election  of  two  representatives,  both  pledged  to  support  a  mea- 
sure for  tito  disestablishing  and  disendowing  of  the  Episcopal 
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Chnroh  in  Irelandi  from  a  sense  of  the  policy  and  eanity  of  audi 
an  abolition,  and  yet  with  the  faith  that  the  Ohorcn  in  Ireland 
will  be  more  efficaciouf  for  gopd  after  this  trial  has  been  orerpast 
than  it  is  now.  As  it  is,  it  is  an  antichristian  eyesore  or  heart- 
sore  to  a  jealous  people ;  when  it  is  free  and  honest  in  its  riralry 
with  Borne  it  will  gain  to  its  heart  the  kindliness  even  of  its  foes. 
The  interest  of  the  elections,  and  the  suddenness  with  which  I 
hare  been  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  reply  in  this  debate,  have 
left  me  little  leisure  at  the  last  moment  to  test  elaborately  the 


supply  and  demand  to  churches,  but  I  shall  briefly 
mind  him  that  Christianity  is  a  missionary  religion,  and  holds  m  its 
heart  a  principle  superior  to  that  of  political  economy.  L.  H.  £., 
in  his  fear  of  priests,  forgets  the  power  of  the  press.  There  is  now  a 
living  public  opinion  with  active  organs  everywhere,  and  before  the 
press  tne  priest  must  moderate  his  inclinations.  C.  S.'s  pleading  is 
highly  honourable  to  his  feelings,  but  he  too  forgets  the  misaionary 
Eeal  of  Christianity,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  most  remote  and 
retired  parish  in  which  true  Protestants  have  a  local  habitation  will 
find  due  provision  made  for  their  spiritaal  necessities, — as  an  example 
of  how  this  would  be  done  wo  may  point  to  the  highlands  and  idands 
of  Scotland.  G.  D.  debates  the  question  from  the  j^litical  aide,  and 
does  not  attend  to  the  state  of  the  question*  which  is  a  religious,  not 
a  political  one.  It  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  question  he 
raises.  Will  it  extinguish  Fenianism  P  It  regards  the  advancement 
or  retardation  of  Protestant  Christianity.  But  even  on  his  own 
terms  we  would  maintain  that  to  do  Christian  justice  would  tend  to 
pacify  Ireland. 

I  adopt  as  my  own  the  sentiments  of  a  tract  entitled,  "  A  Pro- 
testant's Beasons  for  Disestablishing  the  Irish  Church,  which  are : — 

'*  (1)  Because  it  is  grossly  unjust  to  establish  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  a  country  where  there  are  but  700,000  Protestant 
Episcopalians,  while  there  are  4,600,000  Eoman  Catholics ; — ^and  I 
do  not  wish  by  injustice  to  maintain  Protestantism. 

"  (2)  Because  the  attehipt  to  force  Protestantism  on  the  Irish 
people  by  legislative  enactments  has  strengthened  their  prejudice 
agsmst  the  Protestant  faith ;  has  immensely  increased  the  umuenoe 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  priesthood,  and  has  been  a  hindranee  to  the 
spread  of  scriptural  truth. 

"  (3)  Because,  notwithstanding  its  wealth  and  its  political  prin- 
leges,  the  Protestant  Establishment  has  so  utterly  failed  to  effect  its 
professed  object,  that  Ireland  has  become  the  most  intensely  Boman 
Catholic  country  in  Europe. 

"  (4)  Because  the  Episcopalians  of  Ireland,  being  the  wealthiest 
part  of  the  community,  are  as  able  to  support  their  own  Church  as 
the  Boman  Catholics,  who  are  the  poorest,  are  to  support  theirs, 
and  I  believe  they  would  be  willing  as  well  as  able. 

**  (5)  Because  I  believe  that  if  the  Irish  Church  were 
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its  bishopB  and  clergy  would  become  more  sealons,  and  its  members 
continue  to  be  good  Churchmen  and  loyal  subjects. 

**  (6)  Because  the  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things  in 
Ireland  is  acknowledged  to  be  impossible.  Either  all  religious 
bodies  must  be  endowed  by  the  State,  or  none ;  and  as  religions 
equality  must  be  conceded,  I,  as  a  Protestant,  prefer  the  disestab- 
lishment  of  the  Protestant  Church  to  the  setting  np  of  a  Boman 
Catholic  establishment  by  the  side  of  it. 

"  (7)  Because  the  policy  which  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  in  Ireland 
has  already  been  tried  in  America  and  m  severid  of  the  British 
colonies,  and  neither  Protestantism  nor  religion  has  suffered  any 
injury. 

"  for  these  reasons,  I,  as  a  Protestant,  as  well  as  a  well-wisher  to 
Ireland,  support  the  total  and  impartial  disestablishment  and  disen* 
dowment  of  the  Irish  Church." 


INJUHIOUS— BBPLT. 

"  Forced  oonBecrations  out  of  another  man's  estate,  are  no  better  than 
forced  rows,  hateful  to  God,  who  loveth  a  cheerful  giver."  JoHir  Milton, 
1659. 

This  has  been  a  most  excellently  sustained  discussion.  Month 
after  month,  as  the  several  papers  appeared,  I  hare  perused  with 
interest  the  contributions  which  have  been  placed  before  the  readers 
of  this  magazine,  and  I  cannot  but  thinlc  that  they  are  less  tine- 
tured  with  the  ill-nature  of  bigotry,  and  more  calmly  rational  than 
any  set  of  papers  ecjtial  in  number  which  have  appeared  anywhere; 
while  I  do  not  think  they  have  been  at  idl  defective  in  talent, 
research,  and  applicability  to  the  question.  H.  Scott's  paper  is 
kindly  and  franJc,  and,  no  doubt  sincere.  He  believes,  along  with 
Georgius,  and  Samuel,  that  the  Irish  Church  itself  woidd  oe  the 
first  to  feel  the  salutary  influence  of  the  change  proposed,  namely, 
disestablishment.  If  the  change  is  made,  we  cannot  doubt  but 
that,  under  divine  grace,  God's  strength  would  be  perfected  amid 
the  weakness  of  the  church — for  man's  extremity  is  God's  oppor- 
tunity. But  we  are  not  permitted  to  do  evil  that  good  tnay  come, 
not  even  that  it  must  come ;  and  hence  we  conclude,  that  to  dis- 
tablish  the  church  for  our  own  ends,  and  from  political  expediency, 
because  we  believe  that  God  will  not  withdraw  his  supporting 
favour  from  that  Church,  is  to  do  wrong,  and  no  act  of  wrong- 
doing can  be  beneficial  to  Protestant  Christianity. 

I  Kel  myself  bound,  as  an  excuse  for  the  devious  pathways  of 
debate  I  must  pursue  in  replying  to  my  opponents,  to  notice  that 
few  of  them  have  kept  anything  like  closely  to  the  peculiar  aspect 
of  the  debate  placed  oefore  us.  While  I  rejoice  that  so  wide  an 
interest  has  been  taken  in  the  consideration  of  the  question,  and 
that  so  many  able  papers  have  been  produced  on  l^is  topic,  I  regrat 
that  divergence  from  the  true  matter  of  discussion  has  been  yexy 
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oonmioii.  Aj  I  pointed  out  in  my  opening  paper,  we  were,  liy 
the  terms  of  the  question,  precluded  from  discussinff  the  propriety 
or  expediency  of  Church  Establishments,  which  B.  I).  Bobjent  in- 
sists on  debating.  We  were  equally  prohibited  from  makmg  it  a 
political  questioa  from  the  heading  under  whiph  it  appears. 
Neither  were  we  at  liberty  to  consider  the  ezpediencj  of  disestab- 
lishment in  regard  to  any  Church,  nor  the  prospectire  disadTsn- 
tage  any  such  parliamentary  decision  was  likely  to  exert  on  tke 
EstabHshed  Churches  of  England  or  Scotland.  We  had  to  put 
in  our  view  "  Protestant  Christianity  "  as  opposed  to  the  illegiti- 
mate electro-plated  Christianity  of  the  Bomanist ;  and,  knowing 
the  contest  which  requires  to  be  waged  against  the  children  <^ 
darkness  by  the  children  of  light,  to  consider  whether,  in  this  con- 
test, the  disestablishment  of  &e  Irish  Church  would  be  beneficial. 
In  other  words,  would  a  voluntary  diaarming,  in  the  presence  of 
our  enemy,  conduce  to  the  success  of  that  enemy,  or  the  safety  of 
thedisarmerP 

It  is  clear  that,  if  I  am  to  reply  to  my  opponents,  I,  too, 
must  be  allowed  somewhat  to  disregard  the  strict  import  of  the 
question,  and  to  diverge  into  side  questions ;  for  if  I  do  not,  tiie 
arguments  left  unanswered,  and  the  points  left  untouched,  would 
be  credited  as  strongholds  of  the  opposite  side.  The  privilege 
which  has  been  granted  to  what  might  be  called  t^otwr-^fte-toc^tiet 
may,  in  part,  be  granted  to  me. 

A.  Bcott  touly  says  "  no  man  knows  what  he  is  capable  of  doing 
till  thrown  entirely  on  his  own  resources ; "  but  this  would  be 
small  comfort  to  him  or  to  me  as  against  any  legal  spoliation  to 
which  we  mi^t  be  subjected.  We  might  even  get  on  oetter  after 
tiie  legally  iiSiioted  injury,  but  would  it  be  beneficial  to  have  legal 
injustice  not  only  perpetrated  in  our  case,  but  defended  by  our 
ease?    We  fancy  not 

Every  one  of  our  opponents — I  don't  quite  like  that  strong  word, 
and  I  suppose  the  eaitors  won't  quite  like  the  substitute  I  have 
suggested  above ;  but  let  that  pass — every  one  of  our  opponents, 
has  argued  by  analogies  drawn  from  England.  But  Ireland  is  the 
land  of  anomalies.  It  is  most  productive ;  yet  the  population  have 
too  little  to  eat.  It  is  devoutly  religious,  yet  nrofoxmdiy  oomba- 
tive  and  unpeaoeful.  It  is  furiously  national,  and  jet  is  qmte  under 
the  power  of  a  priesthood,  endunng  an  alien 'allianoe»  and  under 
foreign  guidance. 

The  Bomish  priesthood  do  not  give  voluntaryism  the  same  (air 
field  which  the  der^  of  England  allow  it.  They  do  not  oonaeiMi- 
tiously  grant  toleration  for  any  belief  which  is  honestly  held*  They 
look  upon  persecution  as  meritorious ;  they  look  upon  heretics  to 
their  creed  as  unworthy  of  either  justice  or  mercy ;  and  hence  we 
cannot  argue  that  they  would  permit  the  Irish  Church  as  a  volun- 
tary institution  to  hold  its  place.  Let  H.  Seott  suppose  himself 
to  he  one  of  twenty-five  Pioteetants  in  a  parish  wholly  given  to 
Bomaniam  otherwise^  and  that  pariah  without  a  pastor  exo^  siidi 
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aa  twenty-fiye  Irish  peasants  could  proYide,  with  no  legal  status, 
and  no  legal  defence  except  that  which  might  be  got  from  a  jory  of 
his  fellow  parishoners,  or  their  like,  when  the  policeman  happened 
to  catch  any  of  those  who  molested  him  and  his  fellow -worshippers; 
and  does  he  believe  that  he  would  be  likely  to  feel  that  he  was 
placed  in  a  situation  which  would  be  beneneial  to  his  Protestant 
Christianity  P  We  trow  not.  Well,  many  parishes  would  be  so 
situated,  and  yet  there  could  be  no  adequate  protection  secured 
against  the  nriest  and  his  party ;  and  besides,  what  effect  on 
morality  would  it  hare  to  leave  the  inhabitants  of  such  parishes 
without  means  of  baptism,  marriage,  or  holy  burial,  unless  by 
accepting  the  services  of  the  priests  P 

It  is  asserted  by  Georgius  that  the  Irish  Church  is  "  forced  upon 
a  people,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  averse  to  it,  but  yet  are,  to  a 
oertam  extent,  made  to  support  it,"  p.  107.    This  sentence  is  a 
tissue  of  mistakes— 1st,  the  Irish  Church  is  not  forced  on  the  Irish 
people;  all  penal  enactments  are  abolished  (yet  even  these  enact- 
ments were  borrowed  from  the  Bomanists) ;  and  neither  custom 
nor  habit  of  persecution  prevails  among  Protestants  towards  Roman 
Catholics — ^tnough  the  sameaffirmation  cannot  be  made  regardingthe 
opposing  sect;  2nd,  the  proportions  of  Somanists  are  not  as  9  to  1 
of  Churchmen,  but  as  6^  to  1 ;  3rd,  the  Catholic  population  are 
scarcely  in  any  form  whatever  called  on  to  support  the  Irish 
Church.    The  Yen.  Archdeacon  of  Landiafame,  6th  May,  1868, 
■ay8,-<-"  The  available  income  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  Ireland 
is  about  £400,000  a-year.    This  includes  aU  receipts  from  tithe- 
rent  charge  and  from  glebe  lands ;    and  upwards  of  one-fourth  of 
this  income  has  been  given  to  the  Church  by  pious  benefactors 
Binee  the  Jtefcnrmation.    Eight-ninths  of  this  £400,000  a-year  are 
paid  by  Churchmen,  who  earnestly  deprecate  any  parliamentary 
mterferenee,  and  the  remaining  one-ninth  is  paid  by  Koman  Catho- 
lics of  the  present  generation,  because  they  either*  inherited  or 
Eurchased  their  property  with  this  known  charge  upon  it."    The 
Uter  fact  has  been  ably  put  and  reasoned  from  by  M.  D.  in  his 
capital  paper,  of  which  see  especially  page  347,  antcy  when  it  is  said, 
— "  Is  it  not  a  hardship  and  an  mjustice  that  the  Eomanists  of 
Ireland,  who  are  the  majority,  should  pay  for  the  support  of  the 
Church  of  the  minority,  and  that  a  Church  of  which  they  disap- 
prove?   The  simple  answer  is  that  they  do  not  contribute  a  penny 
to  its  support.    Tithe  in  Ireland  is  of  the  nature  of  a  reserved  rent, 
charged  upon  the  land,  and  all  land  has  been  [inherited]  bonght  or 
vented  subject  to  this  charge.    It  belongs  neither  to  the  landlord 
nor  to  the  tenant,  but  to  the  Church,    it  is  like  any  charge  of  a 
family  nature  on  a  property.    When  the  landlord  buys,  he  does  so 
subject  to  this  charge,  and,  therefore,  pays  so  much  less  forit.  When 
the  tenant  takes  land,  he  takes  it  subject  to  this  charge,  and,  there- 
fore, pays  the  less  rent.    If  the  rent-charge  were  to  be  removed  to 
morrow,  the  very  first  effect  in  the  market  would  be  to  raise  the 
price  of  land  [and  so  make  it  more  difficult  to  introduce  agrarian 
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refonuB].  A  large  proportion,  moreover,  of  the  Ohnnsli's  income 
has  acorued  to  it  eince  the  time  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth.  FiTe-sixths 
of  all  the  glebe  lands  were  granted  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Erery 
glebe  house,  and  almost  every  church,  has  been  built  since  the  Be- 
n>rmation.  Large  endowments  and  generous  bequests  hare  been 
made  by  private  individuals  since  that  period ;  so  that,  in  whaterer 
aspect  you  regard  them,  the  endowments  of  the  Church '  are  no 
injustice  to  the  Eomanists ;  whereas  the  spoliation  of  them  would 
be  a  gross  injustice  to  the  members  of  Hie  fistablished  Church.'* 

Greorgius  says  we  all  know  that  the  Protestant  State  Church 
of  Ireland  was  intended  to  convert  the  Boman  Catholics,  but 
that  "it  has  failed  to  accomplish"  that  task.  Is  this  quito  so? 
In  1672  there  were  300,000  Protestants  in  Ireland;  now  there 
are  nearly  a  million  and  a-half.  Churchmen  were  then  to  Boman 
Catholics  relatively  as  one  to  eight ;  now  the  ratio  is  as  one  to  six 
and  a-half ;  and,  besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that  prior  to 
1847-8  almost  all  the  emigrants  from  Ireland  were  either  Pro- 
testants or  people  who  desired  to  forsake  Bomanism,  but  could  only 
do  it  safely  Dy  leaving  the  land  where  they  were  under  the  imme- 
diate power  of  the  pnest.  Independently  of  State  aid,  the  Church 
has  increased  within  the  last  century,  her  clergy  from  800  to  2,173; 
her  churches  from  400  to  1,679 ;  her  glebe  houses  from  141  to  998; 
while  the  laity  of  the  Irish  Church  during  the  last  thirty  years  has 
contributed  an  average  of  £10,000  annually  for  chnren  building 
purposes.  Lord  Chancellor  Cairns  says, — '*  The  average  income  ^n 
each  incumbent  (in  the  Irish  Church)  is  £280 ;  the  average  number 
of  members  of  the  Church  in  town  parishes  is  1,690  souls,  and  in 
rural  parishes  376.  A  country  parish  in  Ireland  averages  20 
square  miles.  In  England  the  average  income  of  each  incumbent 
is  £286  ;  the  average  population  of  a  rural  parish  in  England  is  387 
members  of  the  churcn,  and  in  Wales  248 ;  and  the  average  area  oi 
an  English  country  parish  is  only  6  square  miles."  *  &  that  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  Irish  clergy  have  done  less  well  than  the 
English.  But  supposhig  that  we  could  not  appeal  to  these  effective 
figures,  is  it  not  plain  to  Georgius,  and  any  other  thinking  person, 
that  if  the  Church  of  Ireland  were  really  making  no  progress,  and 
so  worthy  of  having  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  it  as  efifete  and 
useless,  that  the  Bomanist  clergy  would  not  raise  so  mighty  an  outcry 
against  it,  that  they  would  rather  have  it  there  as  a  palpable  proof 
of  the  impossibility  of  Protestantism  prevailing  against  their 
Churchy  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  though  so  supported  and  so  allied 
to  mighty  and  wealthy  England.  Best  assured  that  it  is  because 
the  life  of  Christ  is  actively  operative  through  the  Irish  Church, 

*  This  statement  of  the  case  we  adopt — as  we  do  sereral  other  paasagas 
— fi!om  a  very  able,  excelleiit,  Jadicious,  and  temperate  tract,  entitJed, 
''The  EfltabUshed  Church  in  Ireland,"  by  W.  Pakenham  Walsh,  M.A^ 
Chaplain  of  Sandford,  and  late  Donellan  lecturer  in  the  Univeriity  of 
Dublin. 
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and  by  the  ministrationB  of  her  clergy  is  being  made  practically 
felt,  that  the  Bomanist  clergy  are  waging  a  war  bo  hostile  and 
antagonistic.  "  It  has  been  gravely  stated  .  .  .  that  there  are  199 
parishes  in  Ireland  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  Protestant.  This 
would  be  a  startling  anomaly  if  it  were  true.  Bnt  what  are  the 
facts  P  There  are  in  Irelana  civil  parishes  constituted  for  fiscal 
purposes,  and  ecclesiastical  parishes  constituted  for  spiritual  pur- 
poses. Three,  four,  or  even  more  civil  parishes  may  be  included  in 
one  ecclesiastical  parish ;  and  it  is  possible  that  whilst  no  Protes- 
tants exist  in  one  or  more  of  the  civil  parishes  there  may  be  a  goodly 
number  in  the  others.  The  civil  parishes  number  2,428,  but  our 
ecclesiastical  ones  only  1,510 ;  and  there  is  only  one  of  these  latter 
in  the  whole  of  Ireland  in  which  no  church  members  are  found, 
and  that  one  is  peculiarly  circumstanced,  havinc^  a  church  which  is 
more  conveniently  situated  than  their  own  for  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  an  adjoining  parish,  who  are  ministered  to  by  a  clergyman 
at  the  not  very  extravagant  income  of  £191  10s.  a-year."  ''We 
have,  it  is  true,"  continues  the  author  from  whom  we  quote,  "114 
benefices  in  Ireland,  in  none  of  which  the  church  population  ex- 
ceeds 25.  But  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  a  list  of  75  benefices 
in  England,  in  none  of  which  the  whole  population  exceeds  39,  and 
in  which,  allowing  for  the  average  of  dissenters,  the  number  of 
church  people  is  the  same  as  in  ours.  The  ret  income  of  each  of 
these  114  benefices  is  £164  6s.  lOd.  a-year,  and  it  is  worth  consider- 
ing whether  these  are  not  the  very  places  where  the  little  flock^ 
scattered  over  a  wide  area,  and  surrounded  by  the  members  of  a 
hostile  and  proselytizing  church,  requires  the  constant  care  of  a 
resident  pastor;  and  whether  the  income  I  have  named  is  too  much 
for  one  who  is  frequently  the  only  person  in  the  district  to  whom 
either  Eomanists  or  Protestants  can  look  for  assistance  in  their  hour 
need."  These  quotations,  I  think,  go  completely  to  the  root  of 
S.  D.  Bobjent's  remarks  on  "  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,"  and 
prove  the  accuracy  of  the  remarks  with  which  I  opened  the  debate 
on  the  inapplicability  of  the  commercial  law  of  supply  and  demand 
to  the  Christian  Church. 

Samuel's  able  attack  on  our  paper,  which  is  very  direct  and 
forcible,  now  requires  attention.  He  professes  to  prove  that  "  the 
Irish  Church  is  unjust  in  principle ; "  but  we  have  shown,  in  our 
reply  to  Georgius,  (1)  that  the  poor  Catholics  do  not  pay  for  the 
Church,  (2)  that  the  Church  is  not  forced  on  them,  (3)  that  it  is  not 
administered  as  a  Church  possessing  domination;  aud  we  now 
say  that  his  argument  that  "we  have  been  ruling  Ireland  with  a 
rod  of  iron,"  is  beside  the  question.  The  tripod  on  which  he  set 
his  principle  being  deprived  of  its  legs,  cannot  now  stand. 

T^ot  omy  justice  but  volvsy,  however,  he  maintains,  demands 
disestablishment.  He  wno  is  honest  because  it  is  the  bestpolicy  is 
unjust ;  and  ^ain,  the  argument  of  Samuel  evaporates.  He  brings 
a  charge  of  Kitualism  against  the  Irish  Church  as  a  ground  for 
asserting  that  it  is  not  a  strong  Protestant  bulwark.     But  he 
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s\ue\j  knows  that  the  Irish  Church  is  almost  entiielv  firee  from 
Bitual  nonsense,  and  that,  in  the  presence  of  Borne,  it  knows  that 
half-measures  are  of  none  effect ;  hence  his  argument  arises  either  in 
a  misrepresentation  or  a  misunderstandinff.  The  history  of  Boman- 
ism  is  our  proof  that  disestablishment  of  Protestantism  is  Tirtnailj 
the  endowment  of  Papistical  error ;  and  the  history  of  the  disen- 
dowment  of  any  religion  affords  eridence  of  what  we  hare  said  of 
the  combined  operation  of  fear  and  lore  of  lucre  in  helping  an. 
change. 

Samuel  does  not  belieye  that  disestablishment  will  be  the  aban- 
donment of  the  nrinciple  of  establishments.    But  we  know  that  the 
enemies  of  establishments  are  those  who  most  eagerly  reiterate  the 
Gladstonian  cry — "  Disestablish  and  disendow  the  Insh  Church !  * 
He  does  not  think  disestablishment  would  remore  a  rival  from  the 
Bomish  Church.    Of  course  this  is  an  acute  CTasion.    When  we 
said  remove,  we  meant  alter  the  relatiye  position  ;  but  he  employi 
it  to  signify  displace,  and  thus  he  gets  a  clever-looking  arf^ment  faj 
an  equivoque.    That  is  a  dexterous  turn  which  Samuel  gires  to  hu 
argument  on  our  objection  to  the  removal  of  burdens  from  theliu^ 
which  have  been  imposed  upon.    We  say  the  burden.is  already  laid 
on,  that  property  has  a  right  to  bear  it,  and  that  to  take  the  endow* 
ment  from  the  Irish  Church  would  be  to  give  a  bribe  to  the  Land- 
lords, which,  in  the  case  of  Catholics,  would  most  probably  be 
shared  with  the  priests ;  and  thus  the  spoliation  of  the  Chfurh 
would  injure  Protestant  Christianity.    The  cry  of  justice  to  Ire> 
land  is  one  which  cannot  be  effectively  maintained.     Justice  is 
mutually  righteous ;  it  implies  an  equality  of  interest  jn'doing  what 
is  right  ana  concordant  with  conscientious  feeling.    But  we  have 
not  to  expect  from  Catholics  this  justice ;  they  do  not  acknowledge 
reciprocity  in  this  duty.    To  keep  faith  with  heretics  is  not  in  their 
creed.     Komanism  has  not  changed  since  the  great  Pym  said, 
"  llie  principles  of  popery  are  such  as  are  incompatible  with  any 
other  religion.    Laws  will  not  restrain  them ;  oaths  will  not.    The 
Pope  can  dispense  with  both  these ;  and  where  there  is  occasion 
his  command  will  move  them,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  realm, 
against  their  own  private  disposition,  yea,  against  their  own  reason 
and  jad8:ment,  not  only  in  spiritual  matters,  but  in  temporal. 
Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.  of  Prance  were  no  Protestants  them- 
selves, yet  were  murthered  because  they  tolerated  the  Protestants.** 

It  is  not  justice  to  give  what  we  are  not  certain  of  getting  an 
equivalent  tor.  We  have  no  guarantee  for  freedom  of  opinion  and 
fair-play  to  Protestants  from  the  Eomanist  clergy  ana  their  ad- 
herents. They  ask,  but  they  do  not  proffer.  They  err  justice  tc 
Ireland,  but  not  justice  in^  Ireland.  Justice  to  themselves  is  one- 
sided ;  they  give  no  security  that  we  shall  get  justioe  from  tbem. 
Let  us  have  all  the  fair-play  given  to,  but  not  shown  on  our  side. 
Till  popery  abandons  her  sacred  right  to  act  unjustly  in  the  cause 
of  God,  as  it  avers,  they  cannot  equitably  daim  equality.  Tfaey 
must  make  themselves  subject  to  the  common  laws  of  homan 
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honesty  before  they  have  a  claim  to  be  beard  and  answered  when 
they  cry  iustice. 

Samuel  says  it  mnst  have  been  a  crime  for  the  Protestants  to 
seize  npon  Koman  Catholic  churches  and  their  endowments ;  but 
Samnei  must  read  his  history  better.  What  says  history  on  the 
endowments  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  Church  in  Ireland? 

1.  Christianity  existed  in  Ireland  before  the  days  of  St.  Patrick. 

2.  The  early  Irish  Church  was  substantially  scriptural  in  its  teach- 
ing, and  wholly  independent  of  Some.  (1)  St.  Patrick  was 
ordained  independent  of  the  Pope,  and  his  doctrines  are  anti- 

Sopish.  (2)  In  i..D.  556,  the  bishops  of  Ireland  unanimously  con- 
emned  the  Pope  for  his  conduct  in  reference  to  the  writings  of 
Theodore,  Theodoret,  and  Ibaa.  (3)  In  ▲.n.  613,  St.  Columbanus, 
in  a  letter  to  Boniface  lY.,  assertbd  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
Bishops,  and  maintained  their  right  to  rebuke  the  Bishop  of  Borne. 
8.  The  Irish  Church  was  brought  under  the  yoke  of  Borne,  by  force 
and  fraud,  in  the  12th  century.  (1)  In  a.d.  1074,  the  first  Popish 
Bishop  became  resident  in  Irelana.  (2)  In  a.d.  1084,  the  Pope  of 
Borne  (Gregory  YII.)  first  claimed  jurisdiction  in  Ireland.  (3)  Li 
▲.B.  1154,  Pope  Adrian  lY.  commissioned  Henry  II.  to  invade 
Ireland,  and  extend  "  the  true  faith  to  those  ignorant  and  unciyll- 
iBed  tribes,"  on  condition  that  the  King  was  "  willing  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  one  penny  for  every  house  there."  (4)  In  ^.n. 
1172,  the  invasion  was  completed,  and  the  compact  between  the 
Pope  and  the  English  King  was  ratified,  by  which  Ireland  was  made 
a  dependency  of  England,  and  the  Irish  Uhorch  the  slave  of  Bome. 
4.  Ijie  Irish  Church,  in  the  16th  century,  renounced  the  Bomish 
errors  that  had  been  forced  upon  her  in  the  12th  century,  and  re- 
turned to  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  (1)  In  ▲.n.  1534,  all  the 
nobles  of  Ireland  renounced  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  (2)  In 
▲.D.  1560,  all  the  Irish  Prelates,  with  the  exception  of  two,  and  the 

geat  body  of  the  people,  embraced  the  Beformed  faith.  5.  The 
ish  Church  having  returned  to  its  old  faith,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  the  Pope  imported  into  Ireland  a  foreign  hierarchy,  and 
established  there  a  new  Church.  (1)  In  ▲.]>.  1568,  Pope  Pius  Y. 
excommunicated  the  English  Sovereign,  and  commissioned  the 
Irish  nobles  to  rise  in  rebellion,  with  the  view  of  stopping  the 
Beformation,  but  in  vain.  (2)  In  a.d.  1570,  the  Pope  sent  foreign 
Jesuits  into  Ireland  with  the  view  of  regainin|2[  his  lost  dominion. 
(3)  In  A.D.  1614,  at  the  Synod  of  Drogheda,  this  foreign  hierarchy 
was  formally  constituted,  and  thus  the  present  Church  of  Bome  in 
Ireland — an  importation  from  abroad — came  into  existence  at  that 
date.  From  the  above  facts,  we  are  entitled  to  infer  the  following 
as  conclusions,  viz. : — 1.  That  the  present  Church  of  Ireland  has 
existed  from  remote  antiquity,  and  was  the  only  Church  in  Ireland 
up  till  jk.D.  1614.  2.  That  the  present  Boman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland  is  a  foreign  importation,  and  came  into  existezTce  there  only 
in  1614.  3.  That  the  foreign  and  alien  Church  is  the  Church  of 
Bome.    4.  That  the  present  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland, 
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as  it  was  crrated  by  the  Pope  after  the  Iteformation,  nerer  owned, 
and  never  could  by  possibility  own,  any  of  ihe  present  property  of 
the  present  Irish  Church, 

^Vhat  are  the  results  of  yielding  to  the  restleas  maehinatloos  of 
Jesuits,  and  trying  to  satisfy  the  papist-s  by  concessions  F  Hare 
they  been  favourable  to  the  process  of  Protestant  truth  ?  Let  all 
those  who  believe  that  the  errors  of  Somanism  are  deadly  and  soul- 
destroying  ponder  over  this  one  fact.  In  England  and  Scotland  in 
1829,  when  the  Eoman  Catholic  emancipation  was  granted,  we  had 
447  priests — now  wc  have  1,639 ;  449  chapels — now  we  have  1,2S3 ; 
then  we  had  neither  monastery  nor  convent— now  we  have  67 
monasteries,  and  227  convents.  This  is  in  Protestant  England  and 
ultra-Protestant  Scotland,  with  all  the  might  of  two  national 
Churches,  and  the  united  exertions  of  nearly  a  hundred  secta  of 
dissenters.  With  what  grace,  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  do  we  hesar 
churchmen  and  dissenters  alike  crying  out  that  the  Irish  Church 
has  failed,  as  a  missionary  church,  to  outroot  Papistry  in  Ireland! 
While  in  Ireland  Romanism  U  decreasing,  and  in  England  it  ii 
increasing,  might  not  the  clergy  of  the  Irish  Church  reply  to  those 
who  bring  this  railing  accusation  agauist  them,  in  the  words  of  their 
common  Lord  and  Saviour,  *'  Why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is 
in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine 
own  eyeP  " — but  in  the  exercise  of  Christian  charity,  we  shall  not 
pursue  the  quotation  farther. 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  it  would  be  highly  injurioua  to  Protes- 
tant Christianity  to  see  "  a  great  nation,  which  has  solemnly  pledged 
itself  to  the  maintenance  of  evangelical  and  Protestant  trutlu  &lsi* 
fying  these  pledges,  voluntarily  severing  its  connections  with  true 
religion,  and  perpetrating  a  great  injustice  to  satisfy  the  godless 
expediency  of  the  agep"  Who  can  doubt  that  it  would  beinju- 
rous  to  Protestant  Christianity  "  to  withdraw  from  Ireland  our 
national  protest  against  the  Church  of  Bome,  and  to  hand  over  its 
population,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to  the  desolations  of  supersti- 
tion ?  To  disestablish  the  Irish  Chtirch  what  would  it  be  but  to  give 
to  the  Church  of  Bome  "  the  undisputed  fulcrum  of  her  canon  law 
close  to  your  own  doors  whereon  to  place  the  lever  for  your  over- 
throw P  "  Can  such  a  course  be  wise,  or  politic,  or  sa^  ?  If  we 
"  silence  the  only  testimony  that  ^England  has  ever  uttered  in  Ire- 
land against  the  Popedom,"  can  we  hope  that  Bome  will  repay  our 
sacrifice  of  truth  to  ezpedieney  with  anything  but  contempt — con* 
tempt  not  felt  only,  but  shown  in  deeds  of  despite  to  our  laws,  and 
in  acts  abetting  the  treason  of  the  foes  of  law  P  Can  it  be  anything 
but  most  injurious  to  Protestant  Christianity  to  see  *'  a  great  nation 
renouncing  its  testimony  for  God ;  the  little  fiooki  of  Protestantism 
in  distant  districts  scattered,  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd;  the 
rising  generation  deprived  of  pastoral  care,  surrounded  by  iafloences 
hostile  to  their  faith,  and  gradually  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  error 
and  superstition  around  them ;  the  Church  of  Bome  eraftj,  an*  I 
scrupulous,  and  intolerant,  regaining  in  many  places  the  ground 
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alie  had  lost ;  insulting  over  the  testimony  she  has  silenced,  and 
erecting  ten  thousand  barriers  against  the  re-entrances  of  that 
truth  which  English  Protestants  helped  her  to  expel ;  and  more 
than  this — new  vigour  infused,  and  larger  opportunity  afforded  for 
assailing  the  religious  and  civil  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  carry- 
ing out  the  designs  of  the  Papacy  throughout  the  whole  empire?  " 
In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  sum  up  the  whole  matter  by  quoting  as 
a  brief  expression  of  the  views  given  in  this,  and  in  our  previous 
paper,  the  following  reasons  u>t  not  disestablishing  the  Irish 
Church : — "  1.  Because  the  Irish  Church  disseminates  the  Word 
of  God ;  and  how  can  we  hope  to  give  light  and  peace  to  Ireland 
by  extinguishing  the  light  of  the  Bible  and  putting  down  the  gos- 
pel of  peace?  2.  Because  the  Irish  Church  is  a  national  defence 
against  Ilomanism,  and  removing  that  Church  would  promote 
popish  ascendancy.  3.  Because  to  appropriate  the  emoluments  of 
the  Irish  Church  for  other  than  Irish  Church  purposes,  would  be 
spoliation,  seeing  that  Church  has  an  independent  legal  right  to  its 

Property.  4.  Because  to  apply  any  money  taken  from  the  Irish 
Ihuroh  for  education  by  popish  teachers,  or  under  the  control  of 
popish  priests,  would  be  robbing  the  cause  of  Christ  to  promote 
the  cause  of  antichrist.  5.  Because  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  will  not  satisfy  the  insatiable  Bomanists,  and  will 
tend  to  disaffect  the  loyal  Protestants.  6.  Because  disestablishing 
the  Irish  Church,  and  transferring  her  emoluments  to  popish  con- 
vents or  popish  schools,  will  leave  many  of  her  poor  members 
without  the  means  of  grace.  7.  By  depriving  the  Protestant  poor 
in  Ireland  of  the  means  of  grace,  we  are  leaving  them  a  prey  to 
popery.  8.  Because  by  disestablishing  the  Irish  Church,  we  are 
renouncing  God  in  the  Government  of  Ireland,  that  we  may  please 
the  papal  hierarchy ;  and  such  national  infidelity  God  will  punish 
with  national  judgments.  E.  B.  O.  E. 


pferatur^^ 


AEE  SENSATIONAL  NOVELS  SUPEEIOE  TO 
NOVELS  WITH  A  PUEPOSEP 

▲FFIBMATITB  BXPLT 

Ibecogkise  the  ability  with  which  Philohathes  opens  the  debate 
in  which  I  stand  opposed  to  him,  and  I  confess  that  the  moral 
earnestness  of  the  late  able  and  excellent  E.  S.  has  had  no  incon- 
siderable effect  upon  my  mind.  I  shall  not  in  this  reply  make  any 
reference  to  the  arguments  of  the  latter  name,  but  those  of  the 
former  may  require  some  effort  on  our  part  to  meet  and  con- 
trovert. 


4i8  ARS  BSVAfcYIOlTAt  FOTXIS  BtTPSUOB  TO 

Philomathbs  has  argued  almoet  all  tbrougli  his  inlepeatiii^ 
paper  aa  if  the  qaestion  under  debate  had  been  *'  Are  Benaatioaiu 
jS'orels  superior  I  in  moral  effeet  and  influence]  to  Tfordb  with  a 
Purpose  F  "  and  so  misdirected  the  stream  of  thought  from  its  Tcrf 
source.  Of  course  the  question  signifies, ''  Are  Sensational  I^oreb 
(as  novels)  superior  to  those  with  a  purpose,"  and  the  argmnemt 
refers,  then,  not  to  the  morality  of  the  sensational  noTel,  bat  to  the 
effectiveness  of  it,  and  the  ability  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  an 
its  production.  We  hold  that  what  Fhiloicathes  stays  Pro&asor 
Bain  calls  plot-interest  is  the  essence  of  the  novel.  If  it  were  not 
so,  there  would  be  no  meaning  in  the  satire, — 

••  And  navelt — ^witness  every  month'B  review — 
Oome  from  the  press,  containing  nothing  nem** 

We  cannot  have  a  new  morality.    What  we  can  have  new  are  the 
succeliBion  of  events,  and  the  startling  stir  of  plot  and  incident. 

All  great  things  are  done  with  an  unconsciouRness  of  their  f^reat* 
ness.    A  modest  unconsciousness  of  merit  distinguishes  great  men. 
Innumerable  influences  result  from  the  events  which  men  ^nitjafp 
which  never  entered  into  their  deliberations.    An  overpowering 
spirit  of  energy  spurs  and  inspirits  them,  and  "  they  excel!,"  as  the 
saying  is,  **  themselves."    The  actuality  and  embocHment  of  the 
future  very  seldom  corresponds  to  the  plan  laid  down  in  our  minds 
for  its  progress.    This  is  the  reason  why  "truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction ; "  and  is  it  not  also  the  reason  why  the  nearer  fiction  comes 
to  the  actual  truth  of  things  the  stranger  it  is  ?    Carious  coinci- 
dences of  actuality  and  ideality   seem  to  confirm    this.      The 
denortement  of  "  Little  Dorrit "  was  said  by  the  dVitics  to  have  been 
eked  out  by  an  incident  in  London  life  which  had  occurred  ducisi^ 
the  course  of  the  publication  of  that  novel  in  serial  issues  ;  and  y^ 
Charles  Dickens  affirmed  that  the  passage  in  which  this  accident 
occupies  a  place  was  not  only  thought  out,  but  written  out,  nay, 
more,  absolutely  printed  off  before  the  event  happened  from  whidb 
he  was  accused  of  having  borrowed  a  denouement  when  his  plot 
was  in  extremis.    No  novelist  oould  have  ventured  to  put  the  ind- 
denta  of  the  wreck  of  **  The  London,!'  or  the  Abergele  accident 
into  a  novel,  without  running  the  risk  of  an  accusation  of  overttep- 

5ing  the  limits  of  vraieemblanott  and  dealing  in  sensationalism, 
his  goes  to  prove  that  there  is  a  sensationalism  in  nature  of  which 
we  cannot  see  the  purpose ;  and  that  though  laws  work  in  the  very 
core  of  things  and  events,  we  cannot  see  and  know  these  from  the 
form  and  shape  events  take  in  our  experience.  We  do  not  afBm 
that  these  laws  are  blindly  effective  because  we  cannot  comprehend 
the  immediate  purpose  of  that  which  impresses  our  senses.  To 
demand  that  we  should  see  the  living  idea  out  of  which  the  inoi* 
dents  and  accidents  of  life  issue,  is  to  put  forward  a  claim  to  too 
much.  It  is  not  granted  to  human  knowledge  to  comprehend  all* 
nor  is  it  given  to  man  to  embrace  the  immeasurable  whole  of  the 
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eTolations  of  experience.  Hence  it  is  always  safest  to  keep  within 
the  possible,  and  we  can  know,  describe,  and  narrate  a  suocession 
of  events  without  being  able  to  trace  their  cause,  or  to  eliminate 
from  them  the  true  lesson  they  are  meant  to  teach.  Besides,  it 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  promoters  of  morality  by  novel 
writing  that  by  leading  up  to  a  lesson  through  an  invented  story 
there  is  always  a  danger  of  the  idea  arising  ^at  the  duty  incuf- 
oated  may  be  as  much  an  invention  as  the  incidents  ;  while  there 
ia  alw^ays  the  possibility  of  another  form  of  story  being  written 
which  would  change  the  complexion  of  things,  and  throw  donbi 
on  the  certainty  of  the  lesson  which  had  been  inculcated  through 
the  previous  story. 

**  JBr.  D.,  Jun.,"  takes  the  same  fallacious  view  of  the  question 
which  we  have  pointed  out  as  holding  place  in  the  paper  of 
**  Philomathes,"  namely,  that  this  is  a  aebate  regarding  Jforalt 
instead  of  one  referring  to  Literature,    He  appears  to  be  hardly 
quite  sure  that  novels  should  be  read  at  all,  and,  of  cotirse,  if  they 
ought  not  to  be  read,  a  fortiori  they  ought  not  to  be  written.    If 
ihey  are  to  be  written  or  read  at  all,  however,  he  is  ouite  intent  on 
their  being  written  in  the  goody  style — the  pill,  if  talcen,  should  be 
gilded  or  candied  over,  it  ought  not  to  be  taken  pure  and  simple. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  think,  though  this  is  going  after  him  mto 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  matter,  that  the  true  and  honest  way  is  to 
be  Btraight*forward  and  upright—if  wrong,  abstain ;  if  right,  go  on. 
No  shuffling  should  be  used,  as  "  E.  W.  J."  eloquently  enforces  in 
the  close  of  his  article — an  article  which  very  pertinently  opposes 
this  notion  of  "  B.  D.,  Jun."    Among  the  other  uncertainties  under 
which  the  mind  of  "  E.  D.,  Jun.,"  staggers,  is  that  of  the  compara- 
tive sinlessness  of  drawing,  painting,  music,  botany,  mineralogy^ 
amateur  book-bindiug  and  novel  reiuiing !    But  he  kindly  grants 
that,  though  probably  a  sinful  indulgence,  as  the  mind  craves  it,  it 
may  be  permitted  to  transgress^if,  if ."  the  novel  is  a  good  one/' 
and  "  has  a  healthy  tendency."    How  is  this  to  be  discovered  if 
the  novel  is  not  read  P    If  read,  and  found  to  be  unhealthy,  what 
soul-cleansing  process  does  '*  IL  D.,  Jun.,"  propose  for  the  unfor- 
tunate wight  who  has  acted  as  taster?     X)oes  *'B.  D.,  Jun.," 
believe  tluit  critics  have  no  souls  to  be  saved  P    If  he  does,  why 
skocild  he  ask  him  to  peruse  all  the  sinful  trash  of  which,  according 
to  his  idea,  novels  consist,  and  so  absorb  so  much  guilt  and  danger 
.  that  he  may  be  warned  against  the  pernicious,  '*  the  perilous  stuffP  " 
If  he  does  not»  why  does  he  think  that  he  can  give  an  honest  verdict 
on  soul  and  eonscienee  against  a  book  which  gntifies  his  profane  and 
irredeemable  spirit?    More  closely,  how  is  the  book  to  be  known 
to  have  a  healtny  tendeney  till  it  is  read ;  and  if  books  are  only  to 
he  bought,  and  perused  after  they  have  been  found  to  be  of  healthy 
tsndeney,  how  are  they  to  be  discovered  at  all?    Plainly  "  &.  D., 
Job.,"  ezpeets  some  Mass  of  minds  interposed  between  the  novel 
wxiters  and  his  own  which  shall  be  as  impervious  to  the  **  evil  oom« 
muiieations  "  wldoh  "  corrupt  good  manners  "  to  be  found,  as  ho 
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tliinks,  in  many  noyels,  as  the  leaves  of  an  eTergreen  are  to  Aatoam 
rain.  But  we  need  not  reallj  attempt  to  contrarert  the  paper 
which  "  E.  D.,  Jan.,"  has  contributed  to  this  debate,  for  that  is 
rather  deroted  to  the  question,  Ougfht  novels  to  be^read  by  yrofesa* 
ing  Christians  P  not  to  that  which  lies  before  ns.  His  ideas  of 
sensational  novels  appear  to  have  been  got  throngh  a  reader,  and 
are  not  at  all  up  to  the  mark.  He  knows  about  "  Dick  Turpm" 
and  "Jack  Sheppard,"  but  he  has  no  acquaintance  with  '*  Jlie 
Woman  in  White,"  "Charlotte's  Inheritance,"  or  "Anne  Here- 
ford." 

We  come  next  to  "  Grimwood,"  who  has  surely  been  reading 
some  novel  with  a  purpose — say  that  of  advocating  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment ;  and  under  the  inflaenoe  of  the  horror  of  the 
last  scene  of  all,  in  some  culprit's  eventful  history,  has  rushed  into 
type  and  typology.  The  scaffolding  of  his  argument  ia  not  very 
securely  put  up.  His  definition  assumes  the  whole  argument. 
Sensational  novels  are  lad.  Novels  with  a  purpose  are  aood.  No 
good  thing  can  be  inferior  to  a  bad  one ;  ana,  therefore,  by  a  short 
and  easy  process,  we  arrive  at  the  plain  conclusion  that  novels  with 
a  purpose  are  superior  to  sensational  novels  P  But  are  sensatioiial 
novels  bad  P  ana  if  they  are  bad,  in  what  sense  are  they  so  P  Has 
**  Grimwood  "  proved  that  sensational  novels  are  bad  F  No ;  he  haa 
assumed  that ;  and,  as  his  basement  falls,  all  that  he  haa  built  on  it 
tumbles  into  cUbris.  But,  besides,  his  assumption,  even  if  correct, 
would  serve  him  no  good  turn  in  this  debate,  m  which  the  question 
is  a  literary,  not  a  moral  one.  That  sensational  novels  are  not  bad 
in  a  literary  sense  is  self-evident.  A  bad  novel  is  an  unenjoyable 
one;  but  unenjoyable  novete  can  never  attain  an  extenaive  and 
overmastering  popularity.  The  very  subject  that  we  are  diaeuasiuf 
proves  that  sensational  novels  have  attained  a  great  popularity— 
that  is,  that,  as  works  of  art,  they  are  not  bad,  and,  therefote/aie 
not  amenable  to  the  disparaging  criticism  which  "  Grimwood  **  has 
passed  upon  them. 

We  regret  that  in  this  debate  the  proper  view  of  the  aueetion 
has  not  been  taken,  and  that  our  opponents  have  treated  tae  topie 
from  the  moral  instead  of  the  literary  side.  In  our  opening  re- 
marks we  gave  emphasis  to  this  view,  and,  by  definition  and  ilios- 
-tration,  did  our  part  to  make  the  question  clear.  We  have  not 
-really  had  any  opposition  in  regard  to  the  main  elements  of  that 
paper.  Though  tnere  has  been  this  want  of  close,  griping  eontest* 
we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  the  debate  has  been  brought  before  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  3  for  few  can  read  the  paper  of  *'  Phikv 
mathes"  without  gaining  much  good  from  his  observations  os 
novels  and  novel-reading,  which,  U>  our  mind,  are  veir  fine.  Hie 
paper  written  by  our  coadjutor,  A.  A.  B.,  brings  be&re  na  some 
excellent  distinctions,  and  presents  some  views  of  interest,  we 
should  think,  even  to  our  opponents.  B.  B.  M.  haa,  wiA  a  good 
deal  of  liveliness,  anatomisea  one  or  two  fallaeies,  and  has  shown  a 
^^de  acquaintance  with  the  subject.    I  do  not  think  it  would  lie 
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possible  to  find  in  an  equal  space  so  much  good  matter  on  novels  as 
18  contained  in  the  pages — about  twenty^-occupied  with  this  sub- 
ject; and  I  can  cordially  compliment  not  only  my  colleagues,  but 
my  antagonists  on  having  made  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
discussion  of  a  very  important  literary  question ;  and  I  must  con- 
fess I  did  not  think  so  much  that  was  good  could  have  been  said  "  on 
both  sides."  C.  H.  S. 

NEGJLTITE  BEPLY. 

It  has  fallen  to  me  to  close  this  discussion.  I  do  so  with  a 
feeling  of  grief,  because  since  it  was  begun  my  right  hand  com- 
panion in  mis  warfare  of  thought  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
company  of  searchers  for  truth,  and  has  passed  into  the  mighty 
multitude  of  those  who  know.  Not  certainly  for  him  need  we 
mourn  when  we  reflect  that  his  latest  writings  were  words  of  holy 
confidence  in  God  and  the  gospels,  and  (see  page  282)  of  earnest 
exhortation  to  us  whom  he  has  left  to  look  to  the  *'  Great  Salvation ; " 
and  learn  that  his  latest  act  was  one  of  filial  kindliness  and  dutiful* 
nesB — we  mourn  for  the  heavy  loss  which  one  so  able  and  ready,  so 
nimble  of  thought,  and  dexterous  in  argument  makes  in  our  small 
army  of  advocates  for  a  liberal  and  elevated,  a  genuinely  impartial 
and  generally  diffused  spirit  of  consideration  and  debate.  Who 
can  read  those  warm  and  fresh,  kindly  and  wise  words  in  which  the 
record  of  the  brief,  humble,  but  beautiful  life  of  our  dear  brother 
in  letters  has  been  related  by  the  sagacious  and  affectionate  thinker 
to  whom  we  have  all  so  long  looked  up  as  our  **  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,"  without  regret  that  so  much  promise  should  have  passed 
away,  and  such  a  life  should  have  been  blotted  out  so  early  and 
go  saddeningly  as  well  as  suddenly  F  I  could  not ;  and  I  feel  a 
heart's  thanks  to  be  due  to  the  writer  of  that  appreciative  paper 
concerning  our  feUow  campaigner  in  the  struggle  for  Truth. 

With  this  word  of  appreciative  recognition  of  E.  S.  we  must 
turn  to  the  labour  which  devolyes  on  us,  namely,  to  defend  "  novels 
with  a  purpose '  against  **  sensational  novels, '  the  plague  of  the 
literature  of  our  age.  B.  S.  made  a  very  good  point  against  the 
state  of  the  question  when  he  said  every  novel  must  have  a  purpose 
-—what  sort  of  a  thing  would  a  novel  without  a  purpose  be  P  But 
we  hare  no  intention  of  resting  the  solution  of  the  question  on 
points,  whfle  we  believe  that  principles  may  be  advanced  which  go 
to  the  very  foundations  on  which  the  subject  rests. .     ,    ,     , 

A  noyel  is  a  work  of  art.  Art  is  the  conscious  imitation  or 
reproduction  of  experience.  Experienoe  is  the  true  antitype  and 
genuine  source  of  art.  Kature  and  life  are  the  proper  things  to 
be  reproduced  in  literature;  and  nature  and  life  are  faU  of 
purpose,  are  characterised  by  what  Aristotle  calls  "  the  perfectioning 
purpose "  of  being.  It  is  because  this  is  a  fact  that  Schelling 
DeautifuUy  and  truly  says,  **  If  we  look  upon  things  regarding 
not  their  essence,  but  merely  their  empty  and  derived  form,  they 
answer  not  to  our  souls.    We  must  engraft  on  them  our  own 
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feelings  and  xnind  if  we  would  they  should  respond  to  vs." 
Purposeless  incident,  a  mere  sequence  of  stimnktiiig  nmrrmiswB,  a 
succession  of  events,  cannot  furnish  an  imitatitm  of  aatare  and 
life,  in  which  all  that  is  and  acts  manifests  purpose. 

C.  H.  S.  admits  what  E.  S*  asserted,  that  "  every  novel  ham  a 
purpose  "  and  he  very  correctly,  if  not,  indeed,  naively,  disting^uial&ea 
oetween  novels  of  purpose    and    sensational  novels,   by  SBryiaig 
"  this  excites  emotion,  that  endeavours  to  excite  thought."     Vviiat 
is  this  in  its  result  but  to  admit  the  immense  and  reu  superiority 
of  novels  with  a  purpose  P    Are  man's  emotions  nobler  than  Jus 
thoughts  P     If  so,  the  exciter  of  a  dog  fight  or  a  street  riot  ia 
engaged  in  a  nobler  work  than  the  lecturers  in  university  ebairs 
and  me  teachers  of  men  throu^out  the  land,  because  the  formfir 
**  excite  emotion  "  as  their  main  concern,  while  the  latter  **  endea* 
vour  to  excite  thought "  as  their  highest  object.    C.  H.  S.  thinks 
singleness  of  purpose,  not  in  the  sense  of  straightforwardneaa  of 
aim,  but  in  the  sense  of  having  one  object  only  before  the  mind, 
as  a  great  recommendation  of  novels.    We  must  think  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  purposes  that  can  be  kept  pronunent^ 
and  effectively  before  the  mind,  the  higher  the  effort  is  by  whleh  it 
is  accomplished,  and  the  nobler  the  result  produced.    It  is  becauae 
nature  and  life  are  infinite  in  their  purposes,  that  they  have  an 
infinite  interest,  and  we  know,  as  a  fact,  that  all  the  higher  efforts  of 
mind  in  art  and  literature  effect  many  purposes  and  not  single  ones. 
The  xrusic  of  Mozart,  the  paintings  of  £afaelle,  the  dnsmaa  of 
Shakepere,  the  sculptures  of  Elaxman,  are  all  characterised  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  appeal  to  the  many-sided  sympathies  of  men, 
for  their  inclusion  of  many  purposes  in  one,  as  the  bud  of  the  rose 
includes  leaves,  perfume,  and  nectar,  as  well  as-  seed,  perceptible 
beauty,  intellectual  suggestiveness,  and  poetic  associations,  as  well 
as  chemical  decoctions  and  botanical  instructions. 

C.  H.  S.  thinks  "novels  of  purpose"  restrict  art;  so  therdo, 
but  this  is  the  higher  praise ;  for  uiat  is  the  mightiest  art  whioh, 
with  the  fewest  elements  in  its  grasp,  ean  work  out  the  most  potent 
effects.    As  Schelling,  whom  we  have  quotsd  before,  haa  saidy— 
"The   power   of    self-restriction   is   univenally   considered    an 
excellence,  as,  indeed,  one  of  the  highest  of  excellences."  Muaic  and 
sculpture,  for  instance,  work  with  only  wund  sad  >^)n»  respectively, 
mathematics  by  mere  pogitum,  yet  how  grand  are  the  restuls  whidi 
have  been  educed  from  these  simple  elements.    Painting  adds 
colour  to  form,  and  poetry  adds  words  to  music,  and  the  drama 
combines  sculpture,  painting,  poetry,  ar<diitecture,  and  muaio  in  its 
imitations  of  nature  and  life,  but  the  novel  endeavours  to  represent 
the  drama  of  existence  in  words  alone ;  and  this  is  its  great  praise 
that  with  elements  so  few  it  can  work  effects  so  great,  and  nroduee 
influences  so  wide-spread.    This  seems  to  prove  the  miitaxenneis 
of  the  views  advanced  by  C.  H.  S.  in  objection  to  purpose  in  a 
novel  restricting  the  art  that  can  be  shown  in  it.    If  it  is  tn&e,  as 
C.  H.  S.  says,  that  "  we  are  eager  to  know  life  "  and  henoe  "  aask 
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Bensaiional  novels,  not  didactic  oneB»"  is  it  not  because  we  Beek 
sensational  life,  instead  of  being  animated  by  a  sense  of  the 
purpose  of  life  ? 

A.  A.  E.  affirms  that  '*  the  novel  with  a  purpose  is  dishonest/*  he 
might  as  justly  say  that  a  life  with  a  purpose  is  dishonest,  for  that 
proposes  the  evolution  of  plot  through  the  evolution  of  thought, 
and  is  the  working  out  in  action  of  designs  entertained  in  thought. 

Is  it  not  a  much  more  accurate  assertion  to  say  that  sensational 
novels  are  dishonest,  inasmuch  as  they  exhibit  life  as  a  series  of 
scenes  without  the  connections  of  causation  and  purpose,  and  this 
gives  false  views  of  life  and  the  issues  of  life  P  The  same  writer 
affirms  that  *'  the  plot  novel  is  honest/'  we,  for  our  own  part,  cannot 
believe  that  a  rapid  narrative  of  stirring  incidents  in  which  murder, 
forgery,  abduction,  bigamy,  assault,  robbery,  chicanery,  &c.,  have  a 
large  share  is  an  honest  exhibition  of  human  life,  and  we  refuse 
to  accept  as  an  apology  for  the  sensational  novel  a  reference  to  our 
criminal  annals  and  our  police  sheets.  Indeed,  were  we  to  press 
any  charge  heavilv  against  the  sensation  novel  it  would  be  that  of 
undermining  all  faith  in  honesty,  decorum,  and  principle,  and  of 
imparting  all  the  interest  of  life  to  sensual  pleasure  and  mere 
enioyment. 

F.  W.  J/s  paper  might  be  called  a  tissue  of  irrelevancies.    All 
his  long  quotations  from  W.  G.  Simms  have,  in  fact,  nothing  to  do 
with  the  discussion.    He  merely  praises  the  novel,  but  does  not 
prove  that  sensational  novels  are  superior  to  those  with  a  purpose. 
P.  W.  J.  in  one  word  overturns  his  whole — shall  I  say,  argument  P 
He  affirms  that  a  novel  is  an  exercise  of  the  constructive  intellect. 
Now,  construction  without  purpose  is  regarded  as  the  height  of 
folly,  and  that  forms  one  horn  of  a  dilemma ;  while  the  other  is 
that  construction  for  mere  excitement's  sake,  and  with  no  farther 
end — construction  without  regard  to  causation  and  purpose — is  both 
foolish  and  false*    On  whichevM  of  these  F.  W.  J.  chooses  to 
impale  himself,  we,  of  course,  do  not  know,  but  on  either  he  will 
be  unable  to  maintain  that  the  sensational  novel  is  the  only  true 
and  consistent  one.    I  do  not  see  any  consistency  in  F.  W.  J.'s 
averments  that  sensational  novels  are  true  and  consistent,  and  that 
if  sensational  novels  alone  existed  it  is  probable  that  the  religiously 
inclined  would  not  read  them.    From  this^  one  would  be  inclmed  to 
think  that  F.  W.  J.  thinks  that  religious  people  dislike  the  truth, 
and  that  in  fact,  the  lovers  of  sensation  are  those  alone  who  either 
have  or  can  get  at  the  truth.    We  can  scarcely  believe  that  he  can 
mean  so,  and  we  shall  not  impute  that  to  him,  but  we  really  cannot 
see  that  the  honesty  of  a  worthy  pursuit  should    hinder  the 
religious  world  from  following  it,  and  preferring  what  I  would  oaU 
an  unhohr  hypoerisy.    B.  D.  Junr.'s  reply  to  this  writer  is  exceed- 
ingly  effective,  tnd  releases  us  from  the  necessity  of  exposing 
farther  the  weak  points  in  F.  W.  J.'s  paper.    Grimwood  gives  a 
good  criterion  for  testing  the  superiority  of  sensational  novels  over 
those  with  a  purpose— what  moral  effect  hare  thay  P^do  they 
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strengthea  the  moral  nature,  revive  the  heart,  purify  the  temple  of 
the  soul,  make  fitter  for  heroic  fighting  in  the  battle  of  life, 
encourage  faith,  truth,  love,  honesty  and  holiness  ? 

The  ingenuity  of  B.  D.  M.  is  much  more  remarkable  than  his 
ingenuousness.  The  sensational  novel,  he  says,  confesses  itaelf 
fa&e  and  invented,  and  so  only  asks  to  be  read  as  a  story.  If  this 
is  so,  then  all  the  talk  about  its  being  a  representation  of  life  is 
nonsense  and  worse.  But  the  novel  \cith  a  purpose  makes  no 
pretension  other  than  the  sensational  novel  so  far  as  regarda  its 
assertion  of  itself  to  be  a  work  of  fiction.  It  affirms  itself  to  be 
80,  and  yet  that  it  holds  so  closely  to  nature  and  life  that 
the  purposes  and  causes  are  seen  to  interknit  and  so  to 
get  woven  together  into  event  and  plot.  We  cannot  debate 
the  topic  easily  with  B.  D.  M.,  for  he  bases  his  argument  on 
what  we  cannot  believe — that  the  purpose  of  human  life,  and  the 
relations  of  the  motives  to  the  actions  of  man  are  not  able  to  be 
known.  We  think  otherwise:  we  believe  that  the  moral  nature 
of  man  contains  the  very  germs  of  his  present  stAte  and  fntare 
prospects,  and  that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  singularly 
close  between  the  purposes  ofi  the  spirit  of  man  and  the  results  that 
issue  from  his  life.  As  novels  are,  or  ought  to  be  true  and  genuine 
reproductions  and  representations  of  nature  and  life,  they  must 
have  a  purnose  in  them,  and  ought  not  to  be  merely  panoramas  of 
incident  *'  oiefying,"  as  E.  S.  said,  *'  all  laws  of  conceivable  causa- 
tion," and  hence  we  say  as  before,  **  we  raise  our  voice  in  behalf  of 
the  novel  with  a  purpose,"  and  maintain  that  it  is  far  EUperior  to 
any  sensational  novel.  Phixoh athss. 


^0litixs. 


WAS  THE  ABYSSINIAN  WAE  JUSTIFIAJBLE? 

AFFIBMATITB  BBPLY. 

"  The  present  Gbvemment  redeemed  the  honour  of  the  countTy,  freed  its 
agents  &om  captivity  without  the  loss  almost  of  a  man,  and  enhanced  the 
hononr  of  the  British  arms,  setting  an  example,  at  the  same  time,  to  other 

Sovemments,  of   perfect    disinterestedness    and    honoor.** — Blaekwooft 
loffazine,  Nov.  1868,  p.  628. 

"  The  legacy  of  ineult  and  difficulty  which  had  been  left  us  in  Abysaaia 
eould  only  be  sucoessfally  encountered  by  a  responsibility  fixnn  which  we 
did  not  shrink.  The  resxdt  of  the  ezpe&taon  to  that  oounky  vanitieUad 
the  honour  of  the  crown  and  the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice,  and  it  ob* 
tained  for  Her  Migesty's  forces  the  admiring  respect  of  Europe." — Bom.  B, 
JHiraeU. 

"  Our  fellow-countrymen  have  been  rescued  from  captivity  in  AbysainUi 
and  the  power  and  disinterestedness  of  EngUnd  have  alike  heen  shown  in 
the  brief^and  brilliant  campaign  which  produced  that  result.*' — Lord  JbAa 
Manners, 

Ths  few  papers  which  the  above  subject  have  elicited  appear  to 
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prove  the  general  belief  in  our  view.  Where  any  national  action 
IB  much  disapproved,  numbers  of  advocates  to  conacmn  such  action 
are  always  in  the  arena,  and  lose  no  opportunity  of  publishing  their 
views  and  sentiments. 

Those  who  have,  in  the  pages  of  the  Controversialist,  undertaken 
to  condemn,  seem  to  me  to  have  signally  failed.    Each  of  the  three, 
for  instance,  argue,  aposteriori,  that  because  the  object  was  achieved 
so  comparatively  easy,  and  because  the  prisoners  were  not  only 
rescuedalive,  but  found  not  to  have  BuS*ered  much  from  brutal  physical 
torture,  that  the  foeman  was  not  worthy  of  our  steel,  and  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  captives  had  not  reached  that  particular  point 
where  human  aid  ought  to  be  extended  to  them.    In  reply  to  tnese, 
I  say  to  the  first,  that  the  difBculties  and  dangers  of  the  country, 
and  the  obstinacy  and  bravery  of  Theodore's  troops  were  represented 
in  terms  strong  enough  to  daunt  any  but  a  really  noble  heart,  and 
to  elevate  the  Negus  to  the  position  of  a  foeman  capable  of  defying 
the  strongest  enemy ;  and  to  the  second,  that  we  waited  not  for  the 
death  of  our  consul  and  the  missionaries^  as  rescue,  not  revenge, 
was  the  object  sought.    Even  had  these  two  charges  any  weight  on 
the  whole  general  argument,  they  would  fail  in  this  case,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  facts  discovered  hy  the  s^uccess  of  the  expedition 
onlyy   and,  therefore,  not  enter  into  the  causes  which  led  our 
Government  to  send  forth  the  expedition.   With  B.  F.  G.'s  doctrine 
of  law  I  cannot  hold,  and  his  illustration  is  particularly  wide  of  the 
mark.    MlLller,  the  German  murderer,  was  not  a  government  re- 
presentative, and  had  committed  what  was  a  crime,  not  only  accord* 
ing  to  our  laws,  but  according  to  those  of  his  own  country.  Again, 
certain  exemptions  from  a  country's  customs  are  always  extended  to 
the  representatives  of  foreign  powers  at  all  courts.  Our  ambassadors 
and  consuls  are  not  called  upon  to  kiss  the  Pope's  toe  in  Italy,  to 
prostrate  themselves  and  bury  their  faces  in  the  dust  before  the 
Mogul  and  the  Celestial  Emperor,  nor  to  eschew  the  reading  of 
Punch  in  France  and  Prussia,  while  the  American  minister  in 
England  is  allowed  to  appear  before  Her  Majesty  in  a  black  instead 
of  a  white  neckcloth,  wnile  natives  and  naturalised  subjects,  or 
even  ordinary  residents,  have  to  pay  obedience  to  these  and  similar 
foolish  customs.    The  ktw  of  Abyssinia,  which  made  it  a  capital 
ofience  to  offend  his  Majesty,  and  left  it  entirely  to  his  Majesty's 
fancy  to  say  whether  he  was  or  was  not  offended,  was  a  similar 
law  offensive  to  common  sense,  and  according  to  international  cus- 
tom in  open  abuse  against  the  representative  of  a  friendly  power. 
Theodore,  by  not  only  accepting,  out  by  asking  for  recognition  as 
a  sovereign,  by  the  establishment  of  an  embassy  in  his  dominions, 
bound  himself  to  an  observance  of  this  international,  although  un- 
written, code  of  law. 

The  signature  of  the  second  article  fully  and  pithily  describes 
the  article  itself.  M.  T.  in  a  mystified  manner  opens  and  concludes 
by  referring  to  the  perilous  risks,  hazards,  and  dangers  of  the 
campaign,  wlule  in  the  fourth  paragraph,  arguing  fsom  our  sueoess, 
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he  Bays  the  expedition  was  a  clear  case  of  oppressire  use  of  force 
against  a  weak  enemy,  whom  we  knew  to  be  no  match  for  lu .     He 
yery  curiously  introduces  a  condemnation  of  England  for  refosing 
to  nght  Prussia,  A.ustria  and  Kussia  for  seeking  to  extend  their 
possessions  without  encroaching  on  British  soil  or  interfering  with 
J3ritish  rights  into  the  argument,  but  fails  to  say  why  England 
should  in  those  cases  have  interfered.  The  Alabama  claims  seem  to  me 
qmte  foreign  to  the  subject,  he  speaks  of,  but  for  M.  T.'s  informa- 
tion I  would  just  say,  England  refused  to  accede  to  America's  ex- 
travagant demands,  or  to  agree  to  arbitration  or  humiliating  termsv 
and  was  prepared  to  accent  the  risks.    Betuming  again  to  the 
subject  proper  I  would  aavise  M.  T.  and  F.  H.  M.  to  read  the 
opinionB  of  French,  Austrian,  Italian,  and  American  statesmen,  and 
the  press  of  those  countries,  to  see  whether  England  made  itself  a 
laughing-stock,  or  raised  itself  to  a  higher  position  in  their  respect 
hy  its  Abyssinian  action.    He  will  find  them  in  a  collected  form  in 
Public  Opinion,  numbers  for  March  and  April.    Had  thej  read 
the  newspapers  at  the  time  they  would  scarcely  have  made  the 
assertions  they  did.    F.  H.  M.  is  particularly  eloquent  about 
Theodore's  weakness  as  a  ruler,  jet  the  organ  from  which  he 
appears  to  draw  inspiration  on  this  point  was  the  one  which  drew 
the  darkest  and  most  appalling  pictures  of  the  certain  destruction 
of  our  army,  before  it  retumea  after  a  short  but  brilliant  cam- 
paign.   In  reply  to  M.  T.'s  expression  of  wonder  that  England 
should  risk  its  prestige  by  an  expedition  so  full  of  risk  (!)  I  say  that 
our  prestige  bad  been  already  attacked,  and  that  the  expedition 
was  m  defence  of  it,  and  therefore  was  not  risking  it.    The  sketch 
of  the  cause  of  the  war  which  I  gave  at  the  beginning  has  been  am- 
plified by  G.  S.  P. ;  while  H.  D.,  in  a  dear  and  logical  manner, 
shows  our  justification  from  these  several  a  priori  nets,  and  the 
after  results  of  the  expedition.    To  have  offered  to  ransom  the 
prisoners  would  have  been  the  most  foolish  step  a  great  nation 
could  descend  to.    It  would  have  been  an  evidence  of  aecay.    The 
fall  of  the  Ghrecian  republic,  the  Soman  empire,  the  Aateo  and 
and  Inca's  supremacy  in  America,  and  the  deeay  of  Yenetia  and 
Spanish  power  in  Europe,  were  all  heralded  by  the  bribing  of  ene- 
mies, the  purchasing  of  peace,  and  the  ransoming  of  subjects ;  and 
long,  we  hope,  will  be  the  day  ere  England  has  to  descend  to  so 
base  a  method  of  protecting  her  children.    Besides,  it  was  not  money 
which  Theodore  wanted,  but  military  aid,  as  the  efiSurts  made  by 
our  embassies  to  obtain  a  hearing  showed.    His  first  question  was 
usually,  would  England  assist  him  against  Egypt,  and  on  being 
told  '*  no  "  he  would  hear  no  more.    Diplomaoy,  I  contend,  was 
tried  io  the  utmost,  and  sufficient  apolo^  was  offered  for  an  acci- 
dental  oversight   of    his   letter,    notwithstanding    the    random 
statements  of  M.  T.  snd  F.  H.  M.,that  England  u^leeted  to  send 
presents  and  letters,  which  the  parliamentary  debates  and  news- 
paper reports  of  various  dates  effectually  dispose  oL    To  contend 
that  it  was  the  messengers   sent  that  displeased  the  Negus  is 
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soarcelj  worthy  of  reply.  The  Government  sent  those  who  were 
supposed  to  be  best  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  his  court,  and 
more  likely  to  obtain  a  hearing,  unaware  that  his  Majesty  would 
conceive  an  antipathy  to  the  messenger  on  his  arrival,  or  that  he 
entertained  one  previously.  After  exhausting  all  legitimate  and 
honourable  arts  of  peace  to  obtain  the  release  of  those  whose  only 
Offence  was  doing  their  duty  to  their  Queen,  their  God,  and  their 
conscience,  we  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  war.  We  sought 
not  revenge,  but  rescue,  and  nobly  and  heroically  was  the  object 
achieved. 

NEGATIVE   BEPLT. 

Thb  public  opinion  of  a  country  is  not  always  on  the  right  8ide« 
Vox  populi  is  not  always  Vox  Dei,  though  it  is  at  all  times  pos- 
sessed of  incalculable  potenov.  This  power,  public  opinion — we 
contend  against  it— has  a  tendency  to  smother  our  arguments. 

I  may  notice  in  commencing  this  reply,  that  our  opponents  seem 
to  take  for  granted  that  the  reason  of  the  dehiy,  after  the  mis- 
deeds of  Theodore,  was,  that  he  might  have  time  to  deliver  the 
captives.  If  this  were  the  case  our  opponents  are  wrong  in  assert- 
ing that  a  deliverance  of  the  captives  was  not  sufficient  to  relieve 
the  shade  which  little  Theodore  had  cast  upon  British  honour,  but 
that  Theodore  must  be  punished.  If  Theodore  deserved  punish- 
ment, righteously  deserved  punishment,  at  the  hands  of  Britaiot 
our  Government  acted  unrighteously  in  trying  to  get  the  captives 
released  without  meting  to  Tneodore  just  and  condign  punishment 
— wUoh  is  absurd. 

F.  S.  appears  to  make  a  pretty  fair  statement  of  facts,  from 
which  we  may  gather  that  the  English  ConsuU  and  afterwards  the 
special  Envoy,  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  Negus  to 
confiscate  their  property.  What  this  offensive  act  was  we  know 
not}  and  we  must  remember  that  what  we  do  know  is  derived  from 
tUe  friends  of  those  people  who  offended  the  Negus.  We  have 
yet  to  hear  a  full  Abyssinian  version  of  the  affair.  Is  it  not  mon- 
tirous  that  England  should  cut  up  Theodore's  little  band  without 
hearing  Abyssinian  versions  of  the  matter?  Without  receiving 
any  version  save  that  of  interested  parties  ? 

il.  D.  says,  that  those  who  risk  tnemselves  am<mg8t  strange  and 
savage  peoples  must  be  protected  by  their  Government.  Not  if 
they  do  so  without  the  command  of  tlie  Government,  is  our  answer. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  Gk>vemment  risked  these  agents,  that  they 
went  there  involuntarily.  I  say  that  Government  had  no  business 
to  send  them  there,  such  a  deed  was  a  fitult,  and  the  fact  that  they 
fou^^ht  to  hide  it  makes  it  two:  and,  again,  no  British  citizen  can 
be  mvolnntarily  sent  to  Africa  unless  oonvicted.  It  was  a  mistake 
in  the  Consul  to  accept  the  post,  and  a  mistake  in  the  Government 
to  create  the  Consulate.  The  war  was  caused  by  mistakes, 
was  a  mistake,  and  its  results  are  now  mistaken  by  a  vain  glorious 
nation. 

H.  D.  says,  that  nothing  but  "a  discharge  of  the  wrath  of  nations  " 
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could  settle  the  AbygfliniAn  difficalty.    We  «ay  that  the  wrath 
nerer  should  have  existed,  it  could  not  iheu  be  oischarged. 

G.  S.  P.  proves,  that  sufficient  preparations  were  not  made  to 
remove  from  the  Negus  the  prejudice  he  would  entertain  againit 
the  allies  of  the  Turks.  Possibly  Theodore  might  have  heard  of 
the  insinuating  way  in  which  India  was  made  a  British  possession. 
The  Abyssinian  war  is  not  justifiable,  as  sufficient  and  adequate 
means  were  not  taken  to  conciliate  the  Negus,  to  show  him  we 
were  his  friends,  and  that  the  military  man  sent  there  was  not  a 
spy.  He  also  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  Christian  cbivalxy.  I 
protest  against  the  misnomer;  chivalry  must  be  connected  with 
odium  by  many  an  observer  of  history.  The  discharging  of  a 
nation's  wrath  is  no  more  Christian  than  a  war  undertaken  to  popu- 
larize a  Government,  or  teet  a  Chassepot.  War  is  a  dire  necessity 
which  was  once  mischievously  dressed  in  the  garb  of  chivalry. 
Wh^  does  not  G.  S.  P.  state  why  the  French  and  German  prestige 
was  injured  because  they  did  not  fight  Theodore,  though  nine  out 
of  seventeen  captives  were  German,  two  Prench,  and  only  five  of 
British  birth  P  F.  S.,  quoting  Bawlinson,  said  that  **  prestige  is  in 
politics  what  credit  is  in  finance."  It  would  be  absurd  for  a 
banker  to  set  upon  and  pummel  a  horde  of  mendicants  who  doubted 
the  validity  of  his  notes,  and  it  was  as  absurd  for  England  to  brow- 
beat Theodore  because  he  doubted  her  prestige.  R,  F.  G. 


THE  OEIGIN  AND  PEOGEESS  OF  TEIAL  BY  JUBY. 

It  is  peculiarly  desirable  to  trace,  if  possible,  the  seed,  bud,  and  progrca- 
sive  Yeg\?tation  of  a  tree  so  beautiful  and  so  venerable.— ^TuBKn. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceal  the  fact  that  there  is  in  the  public 
mind  a  growing  contempt  for  the  "  twelve  men  in  a  box  "  about 
whom,  according  so  popular  belief,  the  material  consideration  for  the 
prisoner  is  as  to  how  they  have  breakfasted,  and  for  the  bar  aa  to 
irhat  time  they  dine.  But  whatever  may  be  the  estimate  of  trial 
by  jury  at  the  present  day,  it  can  never  be  forgotten  that  it  has 
noble  traditions;  nor  can  its  services  in  the  paat  be  lighUy 
spoken  of.  To  the  '*  twelve  good  and  true  men  "  who  from  time  to 
time  have  been  empannelled  to  tr^-  causes  affecting  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  or  the  constitution,  is  due  a  fame  as  undying  aa  the 
rights  they  have  shielded.  How  often  have  their  plain,  honest 
''findings," — putting  aside  law  quibblings  and  intricate  judge  in- 
structions, and  based  rather  on  a  sturdy  sense  of  justice,  than  the 
darkling  beams  of  black  letter  law— averted  appeals  to  sterner  and 
mayhap  bloody  tribunals.  However  fledgling  barrialmrs  may 
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at  jiurymen  as  the  dupes  of  ad  eapandum  oratory,  it  will  be  a  sad 
day  in  our  history,  and  a  sorry  innovation  on  our  "  perfection  of 
human  reason"  when  m  criminal  and  constitutional  cases  the 
decision  of  facts  as  well  as  of  law  is  handed  over  to  the  legal 
acuteness  of  the  bench.  At  times,  when  the  noblest  ornaments  of 
our  bench  have  bent  to  the  touch  of  interest  or  the  breath  of 
royalty,  the  instincts  of  justice  have  remained  true  in  the  breasts 
of  the  "sturdy,  honest,  unlettered  jurors,  who  derive  no  dignity 
but  from  the  performance  of  their  duties."  True,  not  always  when 
the  most  trusted  strongholds  of  liberty  have  been  beaten  down, 
has  this  refuge  escaped ;  and  alas !  at  times,  it,  too,  has  been 
prostituted  to  the  service  of  tyranny.  Then,  in  the  eloquent 
words  of  Hallam,  "  That  primaeval  institution,  those  inquests  of 
twelve  true  men,  the  unadulterated  voice  of  the  people,  responsible 
alone  to  God  and  their  conscience,  which  should  have  been  heard 
in  the  sanctuaries  of  justice  as  fountains  springing  fresh  from  the 
lap  of  earth,  have  become,  like  waters  constrained  in  their  course 
by  art,  stagnant  and  impure."  But  how  much  oftener,  in  hours  of 
peril,  has  it  been  true  to  its  high  responsibility ;  or  straying  for  a 
time,  has  c^uick  returned  to  its  allegiance.  To  trace  the  history 
of  this  institution  from  its  fountain  in  the  distant  past,  broadening 
and  deepening  through  the  progress  of  the  ages  to  its  serene  on- 
flow at  the  present,  cannot  be  without  instructive  interest. 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  many  of  the  most  valued  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  trial  by  jury  amongst  the  number,  that  we  cannot  point 
to  any  particular  time  and  place,  and  say  with  assurance  this  is  its 
origin.  We  do  not  find  them  engraftea  upon  our  constitution  by 
any  bold  original  legislative  measure.  We  catch  glimpses  of  them 
shadoKred  forth  in  customs  and  privileges,  gradually  becoming 
more  distinct  and  stronger,  and  at  length  demanded  as  rights  and 
confirmed  by  charter.  Yery  often  they  are  enveloped  in  a  husk 
of  superstition,  which  they  retain  when  everything  else  of  their 
original  form  has  been  lost  or  changed.  The  superstition  of  the 
jury  is  the  number  (twelve)  composing  it,  such  a  favourite  one  with 
the  Germanic  tribes. 

Great  controversy  has  raged  as  to  the  origin  of  trial  by  jury ; 
and  our  most  reliable  writers  on  early  and  medissval  legal  history 
have  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  question,  supporting 
their  different  views  with  great  learning  and  ability.  Some,  like 
Blackstone,  declare  it  to  be  of  an  origin  so  remote  that  it  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  traced;  some  have  traced  it  to  the  wisdom  of 
Alfred;  some  again  attribute  it  to  Henry  II.,  others  ignore  it 
until  Magna  Charta,  whilst  another  class  of  writers  give  the  honour 
of  its  birth  to  the  I5th  Oentury.  Yet  all  are  agreed  as  to  data ; 
they  difier  only  as  to  deduction.  A  perusal  of  the  writings  on  this 
Question  of  Hallam,  Turner,  Palgrave,  Spelman,  Forsyth,  Beeve, 
Creasy,  Blackstone,  Stephens,  ^.,  show  us  how  widely  divergent, 
aad  yet  all  supportable  with  some  show  of  argument,  may  be  the 
views  entertained  on  the  point,  and  might  well  make  us  exceedingly 
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diffident  to  commit  ourselves  to  a  too  assured  opinion  on  the  mat- 
ter. But  with  all  deference  to  this  great  array,  we  must  saj  that 
after  an  earnest  consideration  of  their  views  we  can  see  no  real  and 
satisfactory  halting  place  between  Alfred  and  the  Lancastrian 
dynasty.  That  is  from  the  time  when  there  were  few  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  modern  jury  except  the  number,  and  the  unanimity 
of  that  number  being  decisive,  to  the  period  when  it  assumed,  with 
few  exceptions,  all  its  present  day  features.  Its  various  chan^ 
have  glided  so  imperceptibly  into  each  other,  each  in  succession 
assummg  the  functions  of  its  predecessor,  that  it  seems  an  absurdly 
refined  distinction  to  say  that  any  of  the  intermediate  stages  was 
the  true  origin  of  trial  oy  jury.  It  is  as  if  when  watching  a  dio- 
rama, where  one  view  gradually  fades  and  becomes  indistinct, 
whilst  another  as  gradually  comes  out,  the  two  blending  on  the 
canvas,  we  sliould  at  any  time  while  the  two  were  blended  claim 
for  either  a  recognizable  completeness.  We  had  the  picture  that 
is  fading,  we  sball  have  the  one  that  is  replacing  it,  but  in  between 
we  have  simply  change.  So  we  must  be  content  to  recognize  trial 
^y  j^^y  ^  i^  crudest  form,  or  not  until  its  development  is  com- 
plete. 

Those  who  attribute  trial  by  jury  to  Alfred's  time  find  their  proof 
in  the  following  provision  m  an  agreement  between  him  and 
Guthrun,  the  leader  of  the  Danes  (about  880  A.D.) : — **  If  a  king's 
thane  be  accused  of  man-slaying,  if  he  dare  to  clear  himself,  let 
him  do  so  ^itli  twelve  king's  thanes.  If  any  one  accuse  that  man 
who  is  of  less  degree  than  a  king's  thane,  let  him  clear  himself  with 
eleven  of  his  equals  and  one  king's  thane."  The  proceeding  here 
referred  to  is  the  compurgation  familiar  to  students  of  Saxon  his- 
tory. A  man  charged  with  an  offence  had  to  clear  himself  by  the 
oaths  of  twelve  compurgators,  he  first  taking  oath  that  he  was 
guiltless  of  the  charge,  and  they  swearing  that  his  oath  was  to  be 
relied  upon.  Failing  to  exculpate  himself  by  this  means,  or  if 
taken  in  the  act,  or  openly  guilty  of  perjury  on  a  former  occasion, 
or  not  being  a  frcedman,  a  person  had  to  clear  himself  by  the 
ordeal.*  The  ordeal  was  of  three  kinds. — carrying  the  hot  iron, 
taking  a  stone  suspended  by  a  string  out  of  a  pitcher  of  boiling 
"rater,  or  swallowing  a  bit  of  dry  bread,  with  a  prayer  by  the 
accused  that  it  might  choke  him  if  he  was  guilty.  The  two  former 
were  proportioned  to  the  enormity  o£  the  charge,  or  the  previous 
character  sustained  by  the  person ;  and  the  iron  which,  if  the 
charge  was  "simple,"  was  a  pound,  might  be  increased,  accord- 
ing  to  its  enormity  to  three  pounds;  and  the  stone,  usually 
at  the  depth  of  the  hand,  might  be  lowered  to  that  of  the  elbow ; 
indeed,  as  Spelman  observes,  their  punishments  and  tests  were 
meted  with  a  mathematical  exactness.  The  twelve  compurgators 
were  not  enough  if  the  accuser  produced  compurgators  to  outweigh 

*  "For  an  account  of  the  religious  ceremonies  observed  at  the  ordea], 
Tiirner*8  "  Hist.  Aug.  Sax.,"  vol,  ii^  p. '260,  et  seq.  ed.,  1807. 
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them  in  legal  yalue ;  but  the  accuBied  mxiBt  bring  otfaers  tmtil  he 
had  the  necessary  preponderance.  This  sometimes  drew  together 
an  immense  assembly ;  and  Forsjiih  mentioBS  the  ease  of  one 
Ulnothns,  in  which  upwards  of  a  thouiand  attended  *'  ut  per  jur<t- 
menium  illorum  Mi  vindiccmit  laudam  tertam"  I  hare  used  the 
term  "  legal  value,"  which,  by  way  of  explanation,  necessitates  a 
few  words  on  the  wergild  (literally  man-value  or  worth).  This 
was  the  ralue  (for  under  the  Saxons  literally  eyery  man  had  his 
price  t),  according  to  his  rank  and  property,  placed  upon  a  man's 
life,  and  which  in  case  of  violent  death,  the  one  accused  of  causing 
it,  and  unable  to  clear  himself,  as  before  described,  had  to  pay  or 
suffer  punishment.  And  this  monetary  value  represented  his  status, 
and  the  value  of  his  word  in  court.  Thus  a  thane  was  valued  Bt 
six  times  a  oeorl,  so  that  in  getting  the  proper  amount  of  exculpa- 
toTT  evidence,  a  man's  wergild  had  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  Saxon  juries  (we  use  the  term  not  controversially,  but  fbr 
narrative  clearness)  were  then  merely  witnesses  to  the  character  of 
the  accused .  And  such  continued  their  functions  for  some  time 
under  the  Normans.  At  this  distance  of  time,  the  system  of  com- 
purgation may  seem  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse,  very  unlikely  to 
promote  justice,  but  rather  to  act  as  a  premium  on  perjury.  Still 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  state  of  society  on  which  it  was  based, 
and  see  the  germinal  idea  of  it.  By  the  law  of  Frankpledge,  men» 
formed  into  gilds,  became  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  fellow 
gildsmen.  Consequently  the  conduct  and  character  of  each  would 
be  under  the  strictest  and  most  constant  scrutiny ;  and  when  the 
the  twelve  compurgators  took  oath  that  their  fellow  gildsman  was 
worthy  of  credence,  they  spoke  from  their  own  experience. 

The  Normans,  children  of  the  camp,  naturally  gave  their  warlike 
tone  to  the  laws  and  legal  customs  of  the  ]and  they  conquered,  and 
we  find  trial  by  compurgation,  almost  dying  out  under  the  Norman 
kings,  and  giving  place  to  another  mode  of  decision^trial  by  battle. 
With  this,  as  not  concerning  our  present  enquiry,  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  deal,  further  than  to  remark  that  its  almost  universal 
ascendency  has  favoured,  if  not  given  rise  to  the  supposition  that 
trial  per  pares  was  the  offspring  of  Henry  the  Second's  time.  But 
this  was  not  the  case.  However  great  comparative  disuse  it  may 
have  fallen  into  under  the  Normans,  compurgation  was  never  really 
eixtinet* 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  it  did  at  length  get  very  muoh 
abused ;  and  perjury  became  so  rampant  that  towards  the  close  of 
the  Norman  period,  the  juratores  changed  from  being  witnesses  to 
the  characters  of  the  disputants  to  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  their 

t  There  is  something  exceedingly  mercenary  in  the  tariflf  by  whioh, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Saxons,  eyery  bodily  ixyury  could  be  expiated 
in  hard  cash.  Every  part  of  the  body  had  its  value ;  the  loss  of  a  man's 
beard  (for  variety  was  abroad  even  thus  early)  was  estimated  at  twenty 
shiUiugs,  of  a  front  tooth  at  six,  of  a  broken  leg  at  twelve,  and  of  a  broken 
rib  at  three  shilfings. 
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ttatementB.  Such  thejr  undoubtedly  were  wlien  the  "  assite  (fnacA 
disseisin*'  of  Henry  II.  wm  paased,  making  them  such  by  Statute. 
This  enactment  gave  to  the  appellant  in  a  suit  regarding  land  the 
altematiye  of  combat  or  of  putting  himself  on  the  assise. — that  is, 
to  refer  the  case  to  four  knights,  chosen  by  the  sheriff  firom  the 
neighbourhood  where  the  property  was  situate ;  and  they,  in  t«m, 
selected  twcdve  more  who  were  most  cognizant  of  the  facta.  These 
were  the  reeognitors  of  the  Plantaganet  period,  so  called  becanse 
they  decided  from  pzoTious  knowledge  or  recognition.  They  had 
to  appear  in  oourt»  and  testify  on  oath  the  rights  of  the  parties.  If 
some  of  those  summoned  were  not  able  to  do  so,  they  were  dis- 
missed, and  their  places  supplied  bv  others  who  were.  If  any 
swore  felsely,  they  were  imprisoned,  deprived  of  their  peraonal 
property,  and  made  incapable  of  ever  acting  as  recognitors  again. 
At  first  they  confined  themselves  to  their  personal  knowledge 
alone;  and  in  one  notable  instance  the  positive  evidence  td  a 
solemnly  executed  deed  was  rejected,  and  the  recognitors  gave  a 
verdict  on  their  own  belief  of  now  the  matter  was.  Thia  was  a 
most  unjust  proceeding,  but  nevertheless  illustrates  their  AinetioaB. 
The  testmiony  thus  borne  was  their  vere  dictum.  Originally  eoa« 
fined  to  questions  affecting  land,  the  assise  was  under  the  name  of 
'juraia,'  erfcended  to  other  matters. 

Passing  on  we  oome  to  that  celebrated  safeguard  of  personal 
liberty-*-the  39th  section  of  Magna  Cbarta,  commencing,  nmUm* 
iibM*  homo.  But  this  can  by  no  stretch  of  language  be  held  to  have 
originated  trial  by  jury.  On  the  contrary,  it  plainly  purports  to 
confirm  to  the  people  an  existing  institution,  which,  from  plain 
inference,  had  been  outraged  by  the  unscrupulous  monarch. 

Thus  far  we  have  had  the  verdict  of  the  assise  founded  on  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  recognitors.  This  was  made  aa  effec- 
tive as  possible  by  selecting  all  who  were  known  to  be  able  to  give 
evidence, — witnesses  to  deeds,  &c. ;  still  this  exclusiyenesa  was  a 
great  defect,  as,  for  instance,  when  an  important  witness  waa  a 
woman  or  villein ;  and  we  suppose  this  defect  would  not  be  long 
in  making  itself  felt.  At  an^  rate  we  find  them  gradually  break- 
ing  through  it,  first  admittmg  deeds,  then  permitting  the  oral 
testimony  of  those  who  had  witnessed  them,  and  still  later  receiv- 
ing important  parole  eviden(;e  without  the  witnesses  being  awora 
on  the  assise.  An  obscurelv  worded  statute  of  Henrjr  III.  is  sup- 
posed to  have  made  the  furst  provision  for  the  admission  of  wit- 
nesses apart  from  the  recognitors.  The  words  of  this  statute  are, 
however,  so  equivocal  (a  not  imusual  feature  in  old  statntea)  that 
we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  such  is  their  force.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  accomplished  in  the  time  of  Edward  III., 
fbr  in  a  report  in  one  of  the  year  books  of  this  reij^,  we  find  that 
one  of  the  parties  chaUengedf  a  witness,  but  his  objection  was  over- 
ruled on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  could  not  be  received  ftom 
the  witnesses,  but  from  the  jurors  of  assise.  In  the  reign  of  Heoxy 
lY.  we  find  the  system  advanced  another  step-^vis.,  ue  neecesiiy 
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of  all  evidence  being  produced  in  court.  For  a  plaintiff  haying 
lianded  to  one  of  the  jurors  a  deed  which  he  had  not  tendered  in 
court  on  evidence,  on  its  influencing  the  Jury  in  giving  a  verdict 
for  him,  the  court  reproved  the  plaintin.  and  rerased  to  let  Mm 
Bign  judgment.  From  this  date  the  transitions  from  one  stage  to 
another  are  almost  imperceptible.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
(according  to  the  description  of  Fortescue  in  his  *'  Pe  Landibos," 
written  about  14i50),  the  jury  had  acquired  nearly  aU  the  main 
features  of  its  present  day  representative  character,  and  we  may 
consider  it  ae  then,  at  least,  undisputably  established. 

Since  that  time  its  duties  have  been  gradually  made  more  intel- 
lectual and  responsible.  Its  privileges  have  been  increased,  and 
its  restraints  lessened  and  removed.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  tiie 
sturdy  independence  and  patriotic  self-sacrifice  of  men  who  had 
perception  enough  to  know,  and  courage  to  stand  by  their  rights. 
The  most  important  later  issue  raised  between^the  bench  and  the 
jur^-box  was  that  in  Bashers  case  (familiar  to  •students  of  consti- 
tutional history),  where  it  was  held  that  a  jurjr  are  not  punishable 
for  their  verdict,  even  though  they  '  find '  against  the  evidence,  or 
against  the  direction  of  the  judge. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  progress  of  the  institution  as  the  enligh- 
tenment of  successive  periods  added  their  contributions  towards  ita 
perfection,  but  content  ourselves  with  having  traced  it  from  its 
primaeval  form  to  its  sure  and  firm  establishment.  JN^or  should  we 
add  to  the  value  of  our  task  by  attempting  any  elaborate  argument 
to  decide  a  point  over  which  so  many  abler  men  have  hesitated— 
the  exact  period  at  which  any  of  these  various  forms  of '  twelve 
men '  is  to  be  called  the  "  first  traces  of  trial  by  jury."  But  we 
may  be  allowed,  in  taking  a  brief  review,  to  say  that  to  us  it  clearly 
seems  a  thing  of  progressive  change — a  tree  on  which  successive 
periods  have  engrafted,  but  the  roots  of  which  are  firmly  planted  in 
the  times  of  the  Saxons.  First  we  have  the  custom  of  allowing  a 
person  to  decide  his  dispute  by  getting  the  oaths  of  twelve  others 
as  to  his  reliability ;  then  we  have  these  juratores  appointed  by  the 
court  instead  of  by  the  person  accused,  and  swearing  to  their  per* 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  aisputed  matters ;  then  we  have  the  admis- 
sion of  evidence  by  others  than  the  juratores  and  both  parties 
heard;  and  finally  we  have  our  modem  jury.  It  was  step  by  step 
— climbing  up  the  ladder  as  light  shone  in  upon  them*  and  the  de- 
mands of  altered  socie^r  re(j[uired  and  pointed  to  an  improved  mode 
of  obtaining  justice.  Two  important  features  are  common  to  each 
stage: — (L)  with  men  (whether  compurgators,  recognitors,  or  jury- 
men), and  not  with  the  officers  of  the  executive,  rested  the  decision 
of  the  guilt  or  innocence,  or  the  claims  of  the^rties ;  and  (2)  their 
agreement  on  a  verdict  was  necessary  and  conclusive.  To  us,  we 
again  repeat,  there  seems  no  halting  place  between  Alfred  and 
Menr^  III.,  and  we  confidently  declare  our  own  sympathy  with 
tiie  view  that  the  jury  system  is  the  true  \iaetl  descendant  of  the 
Saxon  compurgation.  Nam  Dmm» 
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Emerson  says  that  great  men*  are  of  two  classes — "  those  who 
stand  for  facts,  and  those  who  stand  for  thoughts.  One  class  haa 
the  perception  of  Difference,  and  is  conversant  vrith  facts  and 
surfaces,  cities  and  persons,  and  the  bringing  certain  things  to  pass : 
the  men  of  talent  and  action.  Another  class  has  the  perception  of 
Identity,  and  are  men  of  faith  and  philosophy,  men  of  genina." 
iBichard  Cobden  was  the  noblest  political  representative  of  boHi 
classes  this  century  has  produced.  Hia  persevering  and  disinteraeted 
labours  reared  up  into  a  reality  a  commercial  policy  the  value  of 
which  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  now  almost  univeraally  adopted* 
and  the  result  of  which  will  hereafter  be  seen  in  the  harmony* 
of  nations.  He  also  preached  a  doctrine  which  is  considered  as 
visionary  as  a  dream  of  genius — ^the  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the 
interests  of  all  nations— the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  oommunitiea 
into  one  ereat  family  whose  object  shall  be,  not  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  one  state  at  the  expense  of  another,  but  to  secure  and 
further  the  common  good  of  all,  and  thus  bring  about  the  reign  of 
"peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  towards  men."  Such  was  Mr. 
Cobden's  object  —to  be  attained  by  free  intercourse  between  man 
and  man.  He  enforces  his  creed  with  the  inexorable  logic  of  faith, 
with,  the  wise  counsels  of  a  statesman,  and  the  devotion  of  a  philo- 
sopher. It  is  a  noble  creed — this  brotherhood  of  nations.  It  is  not 
the  wild  vision  of  an  enthusiast  to  suppose  that  mankind  may  be 
ashamed  by  what  the  Arabs  call  "  the  war  of  trade."  It  is  not  ^be 
mere  picture  of  a  poet  to  imagine  that  rivalries  may  be  broken  up, 
and  peoples  of  difierent  race  bound  together  in  a  grand  whole.  It 
is  no  chimera  to  believe  that  jealousy,  selfishness,  and  hatred  may 
be  80  terminated,  and  love  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  men.  It  is 
no  mere  sentiment  to  think  that  nations  may  travel  in  beautiftl 
aureoles,  each  in  its  orbit,  without  coming  into  collision  with  its 
neighbouring  light ;  and  that,  as 

Bvwy  star  that  shines  to-night 
Hangs  ttemblkig  on  an  elder  brother, 

80  the  kingdom  of  the  earth  may,  through  inter-connecdon  and 
inter- dependence  bj  mutual  commerce,  form  one  vast  and  beneficent 
aasociatiou.  That  is  a  sublime  poasibility.  Cobden  spent  and  sacri* 
ficed  his  life  in  the  promotion  of  means  for  the  realisation  of  this 
possibility;  and  his  suooess  was  great.  Great,  indeed,  were  hii 
aohievements  in  an  economical  point  of  view — far  greater  is  the  fruit 
they  will  ultimately  bear  in  the  coneord  of  states. 

*Forai?^fi(m/oftheeTentBof  tbeLifeof  CobdoiiKe  JlrMnI  f^mko- 
v§rnaH9t,  1866.     Vol.  II.  p.  376. 
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Thus  was  Cobden  eminently  a  cosmopolitan  map,  a  citizen  of  the 
TTorld.  He  loved  England  much,  bnt  he  loved  humanity  more. 
He  had  those  universal  sympathies,  and  did  those  uHivers^  services 
that  the  world  owns  him  as  its  benefactor.  Empires  were  the 
material  on  which  he  worked.  The  human  race  was  his  object,  and 
not  men  divided  into  isolated  kingdoms.  He  loved  his  country,  but 
he  saw  that  what  made  it  great  could  also  make  other  countries 

f)rosperous  and  great.  So  he  made  mankind  his  business.  His 
arge  humanity  destroyed  those  bits  of  geographical  dibtances  which 
separate  nations,  and  which  have  often  been  the  only  preachers  of 
war  between  neighbouring  peoples.  Englishman  he  was — a  simple, 
nnafiected,  brave,  true-hearted  Briton.  He  was  essentially  a  man» 
and  therefore  none  of  the  tribes  of  men,  be  their  few  feet  of  earth 
here  or  there,  could  be  omitted  from  his  love.  Wc  claim  him  for 
our  countryman,  but  the  mention  of  his  name  takes  us  out  of  an 
island,  and  leads  us  to  France,  to  Italy,  to  Spain,  to  Belgium,  to 
Switzerland,  and  to  Austria,  which,  wo  rejoice  to  say,  has  now  gone 
the  way  of  all  despotisms — 

'*  Unwept,  unhonor'd,  and  unsung." 

He  imported  his  principles  far  and  wide  into  Europe.     He  was 
emphatically  catholic  in  his  aims>  and  in  the  extent  oi  their  accom- 
T^nment.    He  cultured  nations  in  the  policy  of  free-trade.     He 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of,  and  established,  a  school  which  has 
extended  abroad,  which  is  still  enlarging  its  bounds,  and  which  will 
continue  to  increase  until  the  last  vestige  of  the  first  remnant  and 
rag  of  Protectionism  shall  be  swe]>t  away.     "  Men,"  say  the  Indian 
scriptures,  "  contemplate  distinctions,  because  they  are  stupefied 
with  ignorance."    Cobden,  believing  that  physical  distinctions  are 
not  necessary  barriers  to  political  unity,  pushed  them  on  one  side, 
and  showed  now  the  concord  of  races  may  become  a  fact.    He,  in 
short,  apprehended  that  the  interests  of  all  men  everywhere  ure 
alike,  that  that  which  benefits  England  may  be  successfully  applied, 
and  be  productive  of  the  same  rich  harvest,  in  France  or  anywhere 
else.  ^  What  a  nobly  broad  view — this  of  the  general  well-being  of 
mankind  I    What  an  exalted  aspiration !    What  a  loftily  patriotic 
object !    What  a  cosmopolitan  principle — a  principle  before  whioh 
national  rivalries  and  national  castes  disappear,  which  recognises 
the  relationships  of  all  the  millions  that  inhabit  the  earth,  and  which 
will  bring  them  together  in  one  glorious  commonwealth ! 

Towards  this  result-— so  signu,  so  vast,  so  comprehensive — the 
consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished — Cobden  contributed  more 
than  any  other  man  of  his  time ;  and,  in  fact,  the  object  was  one 
peculiarly  his  own,  raised  into  prominence,  raised  into  adoption  ia 
England,  and  into  almost  universal  acceptance  by  his  aavocacy. 
Hiere  was  a  time  when  to  counselwhat  is  called  "ignoble  peace  " 
was  considered  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  condemned  as  unworthy 
of  a  great  people ;  when  to  abstain  from  interfering  in  war,  and 
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let  ererybodj  fight  out  their  quarrels  and  settle  their  boaineM 
themselves,  was  to  show  an  indifferent,  a  callous,  and  a  eowaxdly 
spirit.  But  now  we  hear  a  new  doctrine.  Kow  a  new  and  nobler 
policy  marks  our  relation  to  foreign  countries—  the  policy  of  non- 
intervention in  national  disputes — ^the  policy  of  neutrali^r  witb 
regard  to  physical  force,  and  of  the  more  effective  weapon  of  moral 
support  with  regard  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  cause  in 
question  in  foreign  wars.  To  Cobden  we  owe  the  recognition  of 
this  principle  by  JSnjglish  statesmen  as  the  safest,  wiaest,  and  best 
course  to  pursue  in  international  difficulties. 

The  first  grand  step  Cobden  made  towards  the  assodatioa  of 
nations  was  the  destruction  of  the  infamous  and  iniquitous  English 
Com  Laws.  That  victory  was  the  herald  of  the  entire  liberation 
of  commerce ;  and  Cobden  knew  that  the  liberation  of  commerce 
would  be  the  opening  up  of  a  way  for  the  triumph  over  national 
prejudices,  for  the  commingling  of  races,  for  tne  fusing  of  the 
interests  of  various  peoples,  for  the  citizens  of  the  globe  to  become 
familiar  with  each  other,  and  thus  for  the  establishment  of  the 
universal  alliance,  which  was  the  noblest  dream  of  Cobden's  life, 
and  which,  with  England  and  fVance  for  its  promoters,  is  every 
day  drawing  nearer  to  accomplishment. 

It  is  almost  impossible  at  uie  present  time  to  realise  the  fearful 
effects  produced  oy  the  Corn  Laws.  They  form  a  ghastly  chapter 
in  the  domestic  history  of  the  country.  A  ghast^  chapter ;  for 
it  is  a  chapter  wherein  are  recorded  the  weeping  ana  wailing 
of  men  ana  women  for  the  stafi*  of  life— of  the  slow  death  of 
children 

**3j  bitter  want  blasted  "~ 

of  heart-wringing  destitution  of  the  body,  and  of  unutterable 
destruction  of  soul  in  thousands  of  homes  in  the  midst  of  a  land 
of  plenty.  A  chapter  written  by  Famine  with  his  gaunt  hand ;  a 
dark  picture  sketched  by  the  long  fingers  of  hunger,  and  lighted 
up  by  the  spectral  glare  of  death ;  a  picture  of  a  whole  people 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  toil  and  sorrow,  walking  in  the  dark 
shadow  of  their  misery,  engrossed  with  agony  for  bread,  with  their 
pallid  faces  shrivelled  before  their  time — a  people  worn  with  the 
anguish  of  starvation,  homeless,  houseless,  bitten  through  and 
through,  skeletoned  in  body,  and  torn  in  mind  by  the  gnawing 
monster,  Want,  whose  teeth  are  sharper,  and  whose  fangs  are 
keener,  deeper,  and  slower  at  their  gnm  business  than  those  of 
Death—a  people  mourning  aloud  for  long  years  to  God,  "  How 
long,  O  Lord,  now  long  P  "  and  for  long  years,  out  of  their  agony 
and  despair,  crying  to  wealth,  to  the  aristocracy,  to  the  ruling 
class,  "  jBehold !  I  am  sinking,  bare  of  help :  ye  must  help  me  1  I 
akn  your  brother,  I  am  your  sister,  bone  of  your  bone :  God  made 
us :  ye  must  help  me  !  "  and  receiving  for  answer  again  and  again, 
through  weary  years  of  famishing  and  dvin?.  "^ol  impossible! 
thou  art  no  brother,  no  sister  of  ours  I '  Think  of  the  tragedy 
carried  on  for  half  a  generation,  with  millions  of  hunger-stricken 


men  on  the  sta^e,  some  of  them  stripped  and  naked  and  bare  of 
all  earthly  comforts,  some  perishmg  nrom  misery,  and  some  mad- 
dened into  the  enactment  of  crimes  by  the  despotism  of  the  ariB- 
tocracy.  Think  of  years  on  years'  accnmnlation  of  suffering. 
Think  of  thousands  of  ruined  families  being  heaped  up  as  ruined 
families,  every  day  growing  larger,  growing  ravenous,  growing 
dehumanized,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  no  bread  that 
thev  could  buy,  while  the  wealthy  increased  their  gold,  while  the 
fields  were  rich  with  yellow  harvest,  while  the  lords  and  nobles, 
who  built  up  their  pomp  and  lived  sumptuously  every  day  on  that 
which  wrought  the  pauperism  of  the  people,  were  reaping  affluence 
out  of  the  toils,  and  ease  and  luxury  out  of  the  sweat,  of  the  poor 
who 

"  Died !  while  men  hoarded 

The  free  gifta  of  God : 
They  died !  'tis  recorded, 

In  letters  of  blood ; 
Yet  the  com  on  the  bills 

Waves  ita  showerj  gold  crown ; 
Still  nature's  lap  fills 

With  the  good  heaven  drops  down/' 

Tes,  a  vision,  fearful  as  that  of  Coleridge,  wherein  the  Ancient 
Mariner  is  described  as  being  in  this  condition — 

"  Water,  water  everywhere, 
And  not  a  drop  to  drink," 

was  more  than  realised  when,  though  the  fields  were  heavy  with 
grain,  and  the  garners  of  the  rich  were  stored,*  vice  and  misery, 
aa  Carlyle  says,  "  prowling  and  moaning  like  night  birds,  walked 
abroad,  and  wretchedness  cowered  into  truckle-beds,  or  shivered 
hunger-stricken  into  its  lair  of  straw ; "  when,  though  bread 
abounded,  and  there  were  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,  the  people 
oould  obtain  none, 

"  Because  their  food  was  dearer  than  their  toil." 

And  why  was  it  so  P  It  was  because  the  aristocracy  had  ^ot 
hold  of  this  dangerous  doctrine— a  doctrine  of  tyrants — a  doctrine 
full  of  inflammable  material,  and  likely  to  lead,  as  it  did  lead,  to 
an  opposition  of  conflagration — the  doctrine  that  the  land  is  their 
exclusive  property,  that  they  are  its  gods,  and  therefore  that  they 
have  the  power  to  raise  rents,  and  the  might  to  sell  when  and  at 
what  price  they  list ;  "  the  right  to  all  length  and  famine  length — 
«  if  they  be  pitiless,  infernal  gods  !  Celestial  gods,  I  think,  would 
stop  short  of  the  famine  price ;  but  no  infernal  nor  any  kind  of 
foi  can  be  bidden  stop ! "  And  so  they  went  on  bolstering  up  the 
incomes  of  the  richest  class,  enriching  the  exchequer  of  the  Und- 
lords,  and  adding  pain  on  pain  to  the  labourer  and  the  artisan. 
The  work  of  se&shness  proceededbut  it  did  not  prosper,  for  the 
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mass  of  Englishmen  groaned  in  rags  and  destiiation  nnder  Hie 
sooond  curse — 

'*  Beeper  and  deeper  the  tyrant's  lash  flajeth ; 
Swifter  and  swifter  fierce  misery  slayeth ; 
Tighter  and  tighter  the  grip  of  toil  groweth ; 
Nearer  and  nearer  the  dark  ruin  flowetb." 

This  was  the  monoply  that  Cohden  set  himself  utterly  to  destror* 
This  was  the  evil  Cobden  consecrated  his  energies  to  extinguish. 
This  was  the  despotism  he  hated  with  the  strengtii  of  a  patriot,  and 
this  the  insufferable  wretchedness  that  moved  him  to  the  S3rmpathy 
of  a  man,  and  the  monstrous  bread-tax  was  doomed.  Its  con- 
demnation had  already  been  sounded  in  words  that  stung  their 
hearers  into  life  by  a  poet  whose  soul  burned  at  the  oppressioii  of 
his  kind — ^Ebenezer  Elliott.  From  his  smithy  at  Shemeld,  he  bad 
beheld  the  uniust  thing,  and  determined  to  put  an  end  to  it.  He 
did  battle  against  it  unceasingly,  blowing  fierce  blasts  from  his 
forge,  sending  down  showers  of  fiery  saroasms,  loud-toned 
anathemas,  and  inspiring  battle  cries.  Sough,  perhaps,  and  fierce 
were  his  words,  red-hot  with  indignation  and  scoib,  but  the  spirit 
was  true  and  yaliant ;  the  hater  of  monoply,  the  detester  of  selfish- 
ness, the  intense,  passionate  lover  of  humanity.  But  it  was  reserved 
to  Cobden  to  be  &e  leading  genius,  the  director  and  victor  in  the 
movement  and  the  contest  which  Elliott  began.  The  story  of  that 
bloodless  war  is  a  most  interesting  one. 

The  first  blow  that  fell  after  i£e  Sheffield  hammer  had  ceased 
its  sound  for  several  years  came  from  an  arm  equally  as  powerfol, 
if  not  as  swarthy,,  as  that  of  Elliott — ^the  arm  ot  Biehard  Cobdea, 
and  it  fell  in  thevear  1838.  Cobden  was  then  thirty-four  yean 
old.  He  was  bom  in  June,  1804,  at  Donford,  near  MidknFst,  ia 
Surrey,  and  his  father  was  a  small  farmer.  He  started  li£»  as  a 
warehouse-boy  in  London,  then  become  a  commereial  travelkff, 
and  soon  after  set  up  for  himself  in  the  calico  printing  businesB,  in 
Manchester.  The  keen  and  active  politician  could  not  long  be 
hidden,  and  the  very  pursuits  of  his  business  led  him  to  the  study 
of  those  economic  principles  with  which  his  commerce  was  asso- 
oiated«  That,  too,  was  a  time  of  the  intensest  political  excitement. 
The  great  reform  struggle  was  fermenting  the  nation.  Cobden 
oould  not  pass  through  that  without  being  impressed.  He  worked 
quietly  on,  however,  and  "  wrought  liiuied  armour  for  his  souL" 
After  a  tour  abroad  in  18^  and  in  America  in  1835,  he  addressed 
some  letters  to  the  public  through  the  Manchesler  JExctmimer,  on 
social,  economic,  and  political  topics.  These  attracted  general 
attentiou ;  and  aftcGrwards  giteat  interest  was  excited  by  the  pub- 
lication of  two  inoisivdy  written  pamphlets,  England,  Ireland  ami 
America,  and  EtMeia,  About  this  time  Cobden  enrolled  himself 
aaaong  the  free-traders»  and  henoefocth,  inspired  by  him,  oontroUed 
by  him,  and  conducted  at  last  to  a  f  reat  victory  by  him,  the  moiw- 
ment  for  the  liberation  of  the  kiogdom  from  the  suicidal  policy  of 
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the  Government  was  carried  on.  Itomff  and  earnest  was  the  con- 
test. On  the  one  side  a  people  in  despair,  a  trade  all  but  paralysed, 
commerce  on  the  verge  of  utter  ruin,  universal  bankruptcy  staring 
England  in  the  face ;  on  the  other,  a  class  of  autocrats  pillowing  up 
the  gigantic  wrong  by  which  these  insolvencies  were  brought  about. 
The  spirit  of  revolution  was  abroad — the  mad,  incendiary  spirit, 
full  ot  the  bitterest  discontent,  and  using  for  its  weapons  pistols 
and  pikes,  brickbats,  and  conflagrations,  fievolt  was  hatching  its 
dark  deeds,  and  rebellion  sat  brooding  over  its  monstrous  progeny. 
Efforts  were  made  to  avert  the  gathering  storm.  In  1836,  an 
Anti-Corn  Law  Association  was  tormed  in  London,  but  it  did 
^  nothing  from  want  of  organization.  The  injustice  went  on 
*  generating  its  natural  effects — mad  passions,  misery,  ruin,  wretched- 
ness, "  dark  and  baneful,  like  a  i)antean  hell."  The  year  1837 
was — crowned  with  goodness? — No !  but  with  depression,  distress, 
and  rottenness  of  trade.  England  was  crowded  with  what  Carlyle 
calls  '*poor  patients,  all  sick  and  sore  from  centre  to  surface — 
dingy,  dumb  millions,  grimed  with  dust  and  sweat,  with  darkness^ 
rage,  and  sorrow,  struggling  as  they  could  to  say  '  our  lot  is  unfair, 
we  cannot  live  under  injustice,  go  ye  and  get  us  justice  T" 
Chartism— the  name  for  discontent  run  into  fiery  wildness — broke 
out,  and  the  Corn  Laws  kept  ^1  the  air  hot  and  glowing.  In  1838, 
the  Manchester  Anti-Corn  Law  Association — the  precursor  of  the 
famous  League— was  established,  and  the  crusaders  at  once  opened 
fire  in  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Paulton.  Cobden  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  association,  which  upon  his  resolution  committed  itself 
to  agitate  for  the  absolute  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  Other  associa- 
tions sprung  up,  and  the  first  great  meeting  was  held  in  1839,  and 
having  been  adjourned  to  London,  a  monster  petition,  bearing 
40,000  signatures,  was  got  up.  It  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Yilliers,  who  moved  that  the  parties  be  heard 
at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and,  of  course,  failed.  The  Alhance 
thereupon  resolved  itself  into  a  League,  of  which  Cobden  was 
the  general,  and  the  campaign  grew  warmer,  bolder,  and  more 
extended.  Every  kind  of  missile  was  thrown  towards  the  enemy, 
who  entrenched  himself  bdhrind  **  piivileges."  Pamphlets  were 
circulated,  full  pf  the  logic  of  facts,  and  of  words. that  burned 
with  the  heat  of  pasvionate  appeals.  Lectures  were  delivered  to 
popnlartse  the  doctrines.  Tracts  were  scattered  broadcast  over 
the  land.  Banquets  were  held,  from  which  speeches  of  eloquence 
and  power  went  forth  as  not  the  least,  effective  assaults  on  the 
blind,  infatuated  foe.  At  one  of  these  Mr.  Bright  spoke,  and 
Cobden  at  once  enlisted  him,  girt  with  strong  armour,  mto  the 
B«rvioe;  and  from  that  time  they  marohed  together  in  company. 
Prominent  in  the  same  cause,  and  some  of  them  foremost  in  the 
thick  of  the  conflict,  were  Charka  Yilliers,  a  tried  and  sincere  man, 
bttt  not  vwjy  eoun^eous;  Milner  Gibson,  just  then  converted  to 
Liberal  opinions;  Earl  Grey,  son  of  a  noble  sire;  George  Thompson, 
Aill  of  sMour  and  fiery  eourage,  eloquent  of  speech ;    General 
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Perronet  Thompson,  who,  haying  served  his  oonntry  tm  a  soldier, 
came  home  to  aarooate  free  trade  and  reform  with  Jeremy  Bentham 
and  Sir  John  Bowring  in  the  Westminster  Seview,  in  pamphleta. 
newspapers,  and  speeches  ;  Sharman  Crawford ;  Arthnr  Boebaek, 
then  an  extreme  liberal,  and  then,  as  now,  an  erratically  in* 
dependent  and  eccentric  critic ;  John  Benjamin  Smith ;  Arcntbald 
Prentice;  the  Earl  of  Carlisle;  William  E  wart ;  LemanBUndiaxd; 
Thomas  Buncombe ;  Joseph  Hume,  the  untiring  advocate  and  the 
uncompromising  toiler  for  reform  in  eveir  department  of  tbe  State ; 
William  Howitt,  and  a  handful  of  other  orave  men  who  had 
courageously  said  to  a  stupendous  wrong.  Thou  shalt  die !  ^  Ladies 
joined  the  contest,  true  to  the  womanly  nature  which  insttnotrndr 

goes  on  the  side  of  suffering.  They  organised  tea  parties,  and 
elped  on  the  noble  cause  with  their  benefici^it  inflaenee.  A 
deputation  waited  in  1840  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  as  they  detailed  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  peonle,  strong  men  wept.  Convulsive  sobs  ch<dced 
the  utterance  of  Mr.  Brooks;  Mr.  John  Benjamin  Smith  w» 
painfully  overcome;  and  down  the  cheeks  of  the  good  JoMph 
Sturge,  whose  heart  was  like  a  child's  in  tenderness,  te«n  roUed 
thick  and  fast,  and  in  tbe  whole  deputation  there  was  not  an  «■• 
weeping  eye.  Strange  sight  that  in  Downing  Street,  but  useless 
and  unheeded !  The  League  dissociated  itself  m>m  political  ^parties, 
and  at  evenr  election  it  put  up,  and  mostlr  got  returned,  a  ijeagne 
man,  indifierent  whether  he  were  a  Whig  or  Tory.  And  so  the 
battle  went  on.  Meeting  upon  meeting  in  swift  suocession.  Fran 
platform,  printing-office,  oanquet-rooms,  hustings,  and  eveirwhefe 
and  anywhere  whence  the  seige  could  be  conducted,  flew  the  aeetmc* 
tive  grape.  Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell  were  the  upholden  of 
the  iniquity.  A  conference  of  ministers  of  all  denominations  was 
held  in  Manchester  to  assist  the  cause.  Cobden  got  into  Parlia> 
ment  for  Stockport  in  1841,  and  with  him  other  (ree*trader8.  A» 
soon  as  he  entered  there  he  denounced  the  Bread  Tax  with  un* 
answerable  figures,  and  then  the  attacks  were  multiplied  out  of 
doors.  Speech  after  speech,  with  a  resistless  pursuance  of  the  same 
subject  he  made.  Peel  proposed  a  fluctuating  duty  in  1842,  but 
the  League  held  a  session  close  to  Palace  Yard,  and  one  day  thers 
was  seen  this  sad  and  ominous  picture,  coloured  with  portentms 
signs,  with  a  pale  and  haggard  Prime  Minister  in  the  centre — Six 
hundred  men  shouting  to  Sir  Eobert,  "€Kve  us  bread  and  labour  T' 
In  doors  and  out  the  agitation  was  continued,  spreading  itself  to 
the  agricultural  districts,  arousing  the  farmers,  and  showing  what 
desolation  the  Com  Law  wrought  among  them  and  their  labourers. 
Landowners  were  won  over,  and  the  day  of  decisive  vietory— of  the 
death  of  a  monopoly— of  the  extermination  of  an  injastioe,  was  la- 
pidly  drawing  nigh.  The  London  theatres  were  hired,  and  on  thor 
oroad  boards  there  were,  not  "  poor  players  strutting  their  fretfiil 
hours  on  the  stage,"  but  earnest  men  fighting  tlus  great  war. 
Then,  in  1845,  came  that  magnificent  spectacle,  tibe  oc^mmI  ' 
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wliere  the  great  idea  of  repeal  was  brought  home  to  hundreds  <^ 
thousandB.  At  length  in.  1846,  compelled  by  the  neceasi^  of  a 
fiercer  famine  than  ever  from  the  baa  harvest  of  1845,  Sir  Kobert 
Peel,  amidst  the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  pronounced  the  doom  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  The  ]ast  refuge  of  lies  was  abandoned.  The 
right  had  triumphed.  Justice,  long  delayed,  had  arrived  at  last. 
The  system  of  protection  received  a  blow  which  shattered  it  to  its 
foundation.  A  new  day  dawned.  A  new  era  was  inaugurated* 
For  the  people  there  was  bread  enough,  and  to  spare,  and  as  many 
as  could  did  eat  and  were  fiUed. 

This  achievement  was  pre-eminently  Cobden's.  It  was  he  who 
marshalled  the  forces.  It  was  he  who  planned  and  organized  the 
seige.  It  waa  he  who  led  the  aggression.  It  was  he  who  un- 
weariedly  conducted  the  charges  against  the  direst  and  serried 
opposition  of  the  Tories,  the  indifference  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
the  violent  hostility  of  the  Chartists.  It  was  he  who  bore  up  firmly 
midst  the  snow  and  ice  of  disappointment.  It  was  he  who  cheered 
the  League  in  its  moments  ot  apprehension.  It  was  he  who  in- 
spired it  with  life  and  health  at  its  apparently  hopeless  period.  It 
was  he  who  *^  baited  not  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bore  up 
and  steered  right  onward. '  It  was  he  who,  undaunted  by  ob- 
loquy, unmoved  by  slander,  uninfluenced  by  misrepresentation, 
undisturbed  by  the  tumult  of  sneers  and  calumnies  that  raged 
around  him,  fearless  of  the  force  that  beat  tempestuously  against 
him,  carried  on  untorn  the  banner  of  justice  and  the  flag  of  free- 
trade  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  then  gave  it 
waving  over  a  defeated  foe  to  one  of  his  old  antagonists  to 
plant  firmly  on  the  summit  of  victory. 

And  how  and  in  what  may  the  victory  be  seen  P  It  may  be  seen 
in  almost  every  country  abroad.  The  triumph  was  a  universal  one. 
Silentlv  but  powerfully,  as  the  seed  dropped  in  the  earth,  it  went 
on  working  its  way  upward  to  issue  above  ground  in  a  rich  harvest. 
The  example  of  faigland  was  the  inspiration  of  France ;  and  it  fell 
to  the  lot  of  him  wno  had  done  one  splendid  service  at  home — but 
the  eflect  of  which  could  not  be  confined  to  home — who  had  saved 
and  re^nerated  his  country,  to  develope  his  principles  in  foreign 
countries.  The  French  Treaty  was  the  natural  result  of  ths  aboli- 
tion of  the  com  laws.  Thougn  some  years  after  that  event,  it  is 
mentioned  here  because  it  was  the  amplification  and  unfolding  of 
the  same  principle.  The  occasion  of  it  was  a  speech  delivered  by 
Mr.  Bright,  in  1859,  on  the  foolishness  and  injuriousness  of  pro- 
hibition tarifis.  This  speech  was  read  by  Michael  Chevalier,  who 
wrote  to  Cobden  urging  the  adoption  of  the  idea.  It  gained  the 
warm  approval  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Palmerston;  and 
Cobden  at  once  undertook  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty,  the  main 
feature  of  which  was  the  reduction  of  duties  on  the  necessary  com- 
modities of  life  which  the  two  countries  exchanged.  The  proposals 
were  bitterly  assailed  by  the  Protectionist  party — the  stupidest  of 
all  stupid  parties.    The  animosity  of  the  Tories  was  displayed  as 
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mnch  then  as  it  had  been  fourteen  years  before ;  but  the  fight, 
though  hard,  was  not  long.  In  a  few  months  it  was  orer ;  and  in 
almost  the  brief  time  of  an  accident  a  benefit  was  conferred  on  the 
whole  world.  The  same  frnits  are  growing  up  and  ripening  in 
Europe  every  year. 

And  to  what  end  P    To  the  end  that,  as  I  said  at  the  eommence- 

ment  and  wish  to  illustrate  in  this  paper,  to  the  end  that  men, 

*  divided  into  states,  may  look  upon  and  act  towards  each  other  as 

members  of  one  family.  .  Protection  hindered  this.     It  promoted 

I'ealousy  and  generated  disputes.    It  was  the  parent  of  wars,  for  it 
:ept  up  a  separation,  or  rather  a  collision  of  interests.    It  fostered 
and  fed  upon  the  division  of  mankind  into  parts,  each  of  which 
was  resolved  to  farther  its  own  welfare  and  enrich  itself  at  the  er- 
pense  of  another.    It  fanned  hostility,  and  encouraged  disastrous 
competition.    It  kept  nations  apart  from  each  other  as  foes.    But 
the  Commercial  Treaty  was  an  instrument  for  uprootingall  that 
Protection  involved,  and  Cobden  employed  it  as  such.    He  knew 
that  it  was  something  more  than  a  gain  of  trade,  and  that  its  best 
value  was  not  represented  in  increased  commerce  and  in  pounds, 
shillings,    and  pence,    but   in   that    which    enlarged    conraieree 
brought  with  it — friendship.    The  removal  of  restrictions  has  a 
moral  meaning,  and  results  in  a  moral  gain.    "  Free  trade/'  said 
the  wisest  and  highest-minded  of  living  statesmen,  Mr.  Gladstone— 
"  free  trade  is  not  only  a  law  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  but  a  law 
of  friendship,  a  law  of  kindness  among  all  nations."    Cobden  knew 
this,  and  knew  it  deeply — that  free  commercial  intercourse  is  the 
concord  of  heart  and  heart,  and  not  merely  of  pocket  and  pocket. 
It  is  the  web  which  binds  together  people  and  peopl©-    It  tends  to 
the  agreement  of  interests,  and  the  union  of  amotion  amongst  the 
societies  of  the  earth.      It  developes  love  as  well  as  circulates 
money.    It  shows  how  mutually  dependent  we  are  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  varied  climates  and  soils  have  to  be  exchanged  by  their 
possessors ;  and  this  fact  is  the  link  which  joins  state  to  state  in  a 
connection  deeper  and  stronger  than  that  of  reciprocal  traffic. 
Truly  says  Emerson,  "every  material  thing  has  its  celestial  side; 
has  its  translation  into  the  spiritual  and  necessanr  sphere,  where  it 
plays  a  part  as  indestructibte  as  any  other.    And  to  these  ends  all 
things  continually  ascend."    The  celestial  side  and   the  end  of 
commerce  are  of  |a  moral  kind.    Its  priceless  benefit  is  not  profit- 
able traffic,  but  the  interchange  of  sentiments  through  an  utilitarian 
channel,  leading  to  this  sublime,  and  in  no  wise  sentimental,  result 
—the  brotherhood  of  peoples.    It  was  this  view  of  commerce  which 
was  ever  paramount  in  Cobden's  mind,  and  to  which  his  work  was 
ever  devoted.    It  was  this  aim  for  which  he  fought  the  corn  laws, 
and  carried  to  completion  the  Anglo-French  treaty.    Far  more 
deeply  than  most  men  did  he  perceive  the  bearing  of  trade  on  hu- 
manity,   No  statesman  ever  so  thoroughly  consecrated  himself  to 
the  demonstration  and  realization  of  this  truth.    He  pursued  it 
with  fervour  and  singleness  of  heart,  and  with  sueeess  such  as 
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i&Hfl  to  the  lot  and  gladdens  the  heart  of  Terr  few  patriotic 
workers.  Thns  he  placed  the  relation  of  England  to  France  and 
to  Europe  upon  a  different  and  a  sttrer  footing.  Hitherto  we  had 
cherislied  the  unhappy  notion  that  France  was  our  "natural 
enemy."  We  had  distrusted  her;  picked  quarrels  with  her  on 
every  opportunity ;  kept  up  the  wasteful  and  menacing  institution 
of  a  standing  army  to  trighten  her  from  warlike  intentions  ;  threat- 
ened her  with  fearful  destruction ;  concentrated  all  our  military 
skill  and  valour  to  thwart  her  supposed  purposes,  and  cheek  her 
surmised  designs.  From  the  times  of  the  Plantagenets  to  our  own 
we  have  been  falling  out  with  and  fighting  the  Gauls.  Cobden 
changed  that  relation  for  a  noble  one,  based  upon  mutual  trust. 
He  recreated  the  spirit  of  the  two  peoples  ;  proved  the  harmony  of 
their  interests ;  wedded  them  in  bonds  which  we  hope  will  never 
be  broken  by  the  folly  of  politicians  ;  and  in  ties  which  we  trust 
will  not  only  never  be  severed  by  the  haughty  nationalism  of  rulers, 
but  which  will  every  day  grow  more  inseparably  and  indissfolubly 
knitted  together.  In  the  year  1815,  with  76,000  soldiers  under 
him,  Wellington,  at  a  little  village  near  Brussels,  called  Waterloo, 
conquered  the  modem  Caesar,  and* robbed  France  of  its  military 
glory  ;  but  he  brought  in  the  train  of  his  conquest  national  boast- 
ing on  the  one  hand,  national  jealousy,  envy,  and  the  passion 
revenge  on  the  other.  Forty-four  years  later  Hichard 
Cobden,  with  the  moral  support  of  a  few  statesmen  at  home,  in  a 
little  room  in  Paris  as  the  centre  of  his  operations,  achieved  a  con- 
qnest  which  was  a  death-blow  to  that  boasting  and  that  jealousy, 
which  brought  to  an  end  the  dangerous  discord  caused  by  that 
battle,  healed  the  old  wound,  deep-seated  though  it  was,  and  in- 
spired the  two  nations,  hitherto  estranged  as  tne  consequence  of 
war,  with  the  determination  to  advance,  and  not  to  oppose,  each 
other's  interests.  Which  is  the  nobler  si^ht  in  history  P  Those 
years  of  butcherjr  and  bavoneting  with  their  fearful  fruit,  or  those 
years  of  friendship  with  their  rich  and  mellow  golden  firuit,  sprung 
from  seed  cast  by  him,  "  the  valiant  man  and  nree,"  who  "  with  a 
larger  heart  and  kindlier  hand  *' 

''  Bang  out  some  forms  of  party  strif*, 
Bang  in  a  nobler  mode  of  life." 

The  same  broad  princinle  lay  at  the  bottom  of  those  other  views 
of  Cobden  which  are  inaicated  by  the  terms,  "  Peace,  Ketrench- 
ment,  and  B«form."  Cobden  was  emphatically  a  statesman  of  a 
few  fixed  ideas,  all  of  which  had  their  source  in  and  contributed 
to  this  absorbing  thing — internationalism.  Let  us  see  now  how 
his  views  are  governed  by  this  principle. 

After  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws,  Cobden  laboured  inoes* 
santly  in  the  cause  of  "  Peace,  Betrenchment,  and  Beform.**  He 
was  opposed  to  war  policies,  to  "bloated  armaments,"  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  great  body  of  the  working  dasses  from  the  privi- 
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leges  of  tlie  constitation  and  the  rights  of  oitizenship.  He  beliered 
that  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  should  be  made  by 
arbitration;  that  the  national  erpenditure  should  be  reduced  to 
an  extent  which  would  lessen  our  taxation  by  ten  miUiona ;  and 
that  the  artizans  ahj^uBT  have  a  direct  share  in  legislation,  and 
their  legitimiEitew.e[^3b^  in  the  deliberations  of  the  national  assembly, 
on  every  jpossible  opportuni^f  he  advocated  these  opinions.  With 
..reference  to  peace,  ne  ridiculed  the  celebrated  mania  of  a  Prench 
./  invasion  as  a  party  cry.  He  worked  with  the  Peace  Society,  and 
attended  the  well-known  congresses  at  Paris,  Frankfort,  London, 
Manchester,  and  Edinburgh,  at  all  of  which  he  spoke.  He  was 
absent  from  one  only — that  at  Brussels,  to  which  he  sent  a  letter. 
On  all  these  occasions  he  urged  his  arbitration  plan.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  policy  encouraging  which  he  had 
opposed,  Cobden  ranged  himself  with  Mr.  Brignt  on  the  side  of 
peace  at  the  risk  of  losing  his  popularity,  a  thing  which  he  lightly 
estimated.  The  countr^r  was  unaoubtedly  with  the  Government; 
but  Cobden  did  not  hesitate  to  use  all  his  force  and  eloquence  in 
the  House,  in  1853  and  1854,  against  our  interfering  between  Hussia 
and  the  Turks.  The  country  favoured  what  it  was  pleased  to  call 
a  "  plucky"  policy;  but  Cobden  pointed  out  the  folly  and  the  crime 
and  the  sin  of  such  murderous  pluokiness.  All  honour  to  his 
courage !  and  equal  honour  to  Mr.  Bright,  who  pursued  the  same 
manly  and  generous  course  in  defiance  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
times !  Though  they  failed  then,  their  efforts  were  not  entirely 
in  vain,  for  wnen  peace  came  in  1856,  the  treaty  contained  a  clause 
in  favour  of  arbitration,  which  Lord  Clarendon  called  "  a  happy 
innovation,"  which  Mr.  Gladstone  said  was  "  a  powerful  engine  on 
behalf  of  civilisation  and  humanity,  because  it  asserted  the  supre- 
macy of  reason,  of  justice,  and  of  religion ; "  and  which  even  l^rd 
Malmesbury  termed  "a  security  of  the  peace  of  Europe." 
Cobden's  principles  in  this  respect  have  haa  their  influence,  as 
seen  in  the  attitude  of  England  towards  the  Dano-German  war. 
In  the  Chinese  war  of  1857,  Mr.  Cobden  again  condenmed  the 
conduct  of  the  Government ;  and  thus  ever  did  he  prove  himself 
an  opponent  of  war.  Against  it,  in  fact,  against  all  armed  inter- 
vention in  foreign  affairs,  whether  such  mterposition  be  baaed 
upon  pique,  upon  a  mistaken  notion  of  honour,  or  upon  the  fancy 
that  we  are  the  protectors  of  nations,  Mr.  Cobden  waged  warfare. 
Hence  his  doctrme  of  arbitration,  and  his  assaults  on  our  army 
and  navy  expenditure.  He  also  supported  measures  of  parha- 
mentary  reform.  He  knew  that  the  larger  the  interests  repre- 
sented m  Parliament,  in  other  words,  the  more  real  political  liberty 
is  extended,  the  greater  the  guarantees  of  peace,  tor  exoluaivism 
is  alwaj^s  the  parent  of  jealousy.  He  knew  tiiat  the  political 
association  of  nations  is  dependent  upon  the  desree  of  political 
liberty  possessed  by  them.  Hence  a  monopoly  of  representation^ 
in  other  words,  the  government  for  and  by  one  section  of  the  com- 
munity to  the  exdosion  of  all  other  sections,  found  in  him  an 
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earnest  antagonist.    He  supported  Mr.  Hume*8  motion,  in  1848, 
for  electoral  refonn,  secret  roting,  and  short  parliaments;  but 
wisely  opposed  the  Chartist  faction  led  by  the  insensate  Feargus 
O'Connor.    He  declared  himself  favourable  to  the  ballot,  particu- 
larly in  counties,  where  the  "  screw"  has  its  greatest  force.     And 
he  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  all  these  movements  because  he 
was  a  patriot  of  the  hiphest  type,  because  he  saw  that  the  adoption 
of  them  would  be  stepping-stones  to  his  cherished  aim,  because 
they  would  ultimately  lead  by  slow  degrees  and  more  and  more 
towards  this  summit  of  all  time— the  benefit  of  man  universally. 
Commercial  freedom,  a  congress  of  nations,  and  perfect  political 
liberty— the  three  things  with  which  Cobden's  name  is  for  ever 
identified— were  with  him  the  agencies  and  instruments  of  universal 
prosperity  and  universal  happiness.  .. 

fle  died  in  the  enjoyment  of  having  brought  into  operation  one 
of  the  means— commercial  freedom.    Instantly  the  world  mourned 
its  loss.     In  proof  of  his  influence,  in  demonstration  of  the  confi- 
dence he  had  obtained  in  Europe  and  over  the  globe,  the  warmest 
tribute  to  his  memory,  and  the  fullest  recognition  of  his  services 
were    paid    by    France,    Germany,  Prussia,  ani    America;     by 
indiTiduals  such  as  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
and  Bishop  Wilberforce  at  home;    and  by  Napoleon,  Hippolyte 
Passy,  Chevalier,  Joseph  Gamier,  and  others  of  like  fame  abroad. 
But  his  honour  and  glory  are  not  in  the  memorial  speeches  of  his 
survivors,  but  in  his  deeds ;  in  the  triumph  of  Free  Trade ;  in  his 
having  taught  to  Europe  and  America  the  true  principles  of  politi- 
cal economy  ;  in  the  general  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  ot  non- 
intervention ;  and  still  more  in  the  highly  exalted  aims  of  modem 
governments;    in  removing  international  hatreds;    in  ennobling 
politics ;    in  inculcating  among  kings  and    nders  and  political 
societies  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  in  inspiring  our  political  life 
with  honesty  and  sincerity ;  in  purifying  and  enlarging  our  ambi- 
tion ;  and  in  strengthening,  on  a  basis  broad  and  sound  as  the 
truths  of  the  Bible,  the  reign  of  Justice  and  Truth  amongst  men. 
Tne  Bible  P    Yes,  for  that  was  always  Cobden's  guide.    That  was 
always  his  supreme  counsellor.    Tliat  ever  fed  his  philanthropic 
spirit.    He  was  modest,  disinterested,  simple,  and  kind  of  heart ; 
single-minded ;   an  intense  lo^er  of  truth ;  indifferent  to  fame ; 
untempted  by  rewards ;   unseduced  by  offers  of  distinctions  and 
titles ;  incorruptibly  faithful  to  his  principles ;  and  a  high-souled 
moral  teacher.    More,  and  above  aU,  he  was  a  religious  man,  and 
all  his  works,  trulj^r  says  the  Bishop    of  Oxford,  were  practical 
illustrations  of  Christianity.     The  Bible  warmed  and  brightened 
into  an  intenser  glow  the  love  he  brought  to  mend  the  world.    It 
was  that  which  inspired  him  to  labour  for  the  advent  of  the  time 
'when  in  society  and  in  legislation  the  truth  shall  be  recognised 
that  "  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men."    It  was 
that  which  deepened  within  him  the  love  of  ireedom,  because  he 
knew  and  felt  that  it  is  the  great  protector  and  guardian  of  the 
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libertieB  of  men.  It  was  the  genius  of  that  which  awakened 
within  him,  and  strenffthened  him  for  his  great  enteroriae.  It  was 
the  spirit  of  that  which  supported  him  on  his  errand  of  peace.  It 
was  the  soul  of  that  whion  quickened  his  pace  in  the  mndi  of 
liberty.  He  did  not  use  it  as  some  working  men  who  spoke  at  the 
late  conferences  appeared  to  think  it  should  be  used — as  an  instni* 
ment  for  political  purposes,  for  manhood  suffirage,  trades  unions, 
and  the  enthronement  of  democrapr ;  he  eleyatedpolitics  bj  inius- 
ing  into  them  the  spirit  of  the  Bible.  He  did  not  brinf  tbie  Bible 
down  to  the  leyel  of  politics,  but  by  his  works  and  by  nis  life  he 
said—*"  Add  to  your  politics  this  pure  and  diyine  element,  and  then 
the  legislation  of  the  country  will  be  governed  by  that  righteous- 
ness which  exalteth  a  nation.  Then  freedom  will  be  complete. 
Then  will  arise  the  dawn  of  uniTcrsal  good-wiU.  Then  the  beit 
blessings  of  the  truest  civil  liberty  wiU  be  enjoyed.  Our  diTisiops 
will  be  annihilated,  hate  will  be  quenched;  the  spirit  of  party  will 
be  destroyed,  and  Cobden's  object  will  be  realized  in  the  joining 
of  all  peoples  and  nations  and  tongues  into  one  great  brotherhood. 
<*  France,  said  the  iQustrious  Pernor — the  celebrated  Frsnch 
prime  minister*-when  on  his  death  bed,  *' France  must  hsfe 
religion."  Yes,  commerce  will  do  somethins ;  beneyolent  instita- 
tions  will  do  something;  co-operation  wiU  do  something;  the 
extension  of  the  sufiPrage  and  the  education  of  the  masses  will  do 
something ;  but  the  people  must  have  reli^on  if  their  ciTilisstion 
and  reform  are  to  be  accounted  worth  anythmg.  Therefore,  we  ssy, 
if  their  suffrages  are  to  be  wisely  used — ^if  they  wish  to  exert  a 
healthy  influence  on  the  senate — if  they  desire  every  department 
of  society  to  be  hallowed  and  ennobled — if,  in  a  word,  they  want 
their  liberties  to  be  liberties,  and  to  be  so  perpetually,  they  must 
not  decry  religion,  but  they  must  be  quick  to  learn  from  the  Bible 
in  the  way  of  well-doing  to  '*  be  strong  and  of  good  courage,  dread 
not  nor  be  dismayed."  Then  shall  they  and  all  their  brethren  be 
enlightened  and  nappy,  peaceful  and  free^then — but  only  then ! 


DOES  J.  S.  MILL  MERIT  EQUAL  CONSIDEBATIOK^  AS 
A  PHILOSOPHER  AND  A  POLITICIAN  P 

who  stands  flrrt  and  foremost  aaMmg 


AjnaoiATiVE, 

Jomr  8.  Mi£L  has  set  an  ex- 
ample of  honesty  and  uprightneeB 
as  a  politioiaiiy  whioh  ongnt  to  gain 
him  the  jost  ccmsideration  of  erenr 
pure  and  upright  mind.— M.  A.  a. 

When  I  saw  this  solQect  an- 
noanoed  X  did  not  think  it  was  pos- 
sible  for  the  rerered  philosopher 


economists  and  logicians,  to  ha^ 
been  made  a  martyr  for  pinctpb'* 
sake.  Had  he  been  a  tmie-senw 
and  a  trimmer,  had  he  been  a  dis- 
sembler and  a  man  who  would  oob- 
sent  to  pby  filsS  and  loose,  he  might 
bafo  been  at  tiie  top  of  the  poU  far 

Westminster.  Bnt  beoame  he  i^ 
prinoipLe    and    honest  oooviiAs* 
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above  all  earthly  considerations,  he 
has  been  despised.  This  does  not 
show  his  unfitness  to  be  a  politician, 
bat  the  unfitness  of  the  country 
for  straightforward  men.  It  is 
really  lementable  to  think  that 
honesty  should  be  r^arded  as  a 
ground  for  opposing  a  notable 
thinker  in  his  political  career.  The 
noble  stand  Mr.  Mill  has  made  for 
representatiye  freedom  and  political 
honesty  entitles  him  to  CTcn  mater 
-  respect  than  his  philosophical  abili- 
ties.— JOHK  W. 

Eyeiy  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  erery  newspaper  in 
Britain  has  been  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge the  merit  of  J.  S.  Mill 
as  a  politician,  as  a  gentleman  who 
has  absolutely  elerated  the  tone  of 
political  life.  He  who  does  so  is  a 
benefactor  to  his  country,  far  more 
by  his  life  than  he  can  be  by  his 
writings.  Example  is  better  than 
precept. — T.  C. 

Kegatiyb. 

No.  "  *Tifl  true,  'tis  pity ;  pity 
'tis,  'tia  true."  Mr.  Mill  is  too 
mueh  of  a  theorist  to  make  a  good 
politician.  Kothing  that  he  has 
discussed  has  yet  hem  of  any  prac- 
tical importance — Female  SuiAtige, 
The  Coal  Question,  Gbvemor  Eyre. 
These  are  not  practical  quettuma 
for  the  Gk)Temment  of  to-day  j  yet 
«r.  S.  MOl  seems  to  think  their  dia- 
oussion  inTolyes  a  nation's  happi- 
ness. He  wrote  a  pamphlet  on 
Ireland,  which  turned  out  to  be 
utterly  useless  as  a  practical  scheme. 
The  crowning  folly  of  his  career  is 
his  recommending  candidates  ibr 
Parliament.  Were  it  not  for  the 
siUineas  of  the  action  one  might 
look  upon  it  as  a  flagrant  piece  of 
impertinence ;  but  J.  S.  Mill  is 
simply  an  instance  of  the  absurdity 
of  sending  men  to  Parliament  de- 


Toid  of  the  practical  character  so 
necessary  there.  Surely  it  is  time 
that  the  old  delusion  were  exploded 
of  imagining  the  sage  of  the  study 
and  the  sage  of  the  senate  to  be 
compatible. — S.  W.  Yoxnxa, 

John  Stuart  Mill,  though  one  of 
the  noblest  thinkers  our  country 
possesses,  is  yet  unqualified  for  the 
rough  work  of  a  practical  politician. 
He  is  too  directly  goyemed  by 
thoughtfulness  and  too  little  touch- 
ed by  the  sentiment  of  social  life. 
He  looks  at  things  in  the  light  of 
pure  intellect,  and  not  in  the  light 
of  fitness  for  practical  utility.  He 
has  yerified  the  adage  which  affirms 
that  one  true  pre-eminence  only  is 
attainable  by  an  individual.  He 
has  the  highest  claims  on  regard  as 
a  philosopher  in  logic  and  in  po- 
litical economy,  but  he  has  not  the 
pliableness  required  in  a  legislator. 
— B.  D. 

Mr.  Mill  has  allowed  his  impar- 
tiality in  the  championship  of  tree 
opinion  to  carry  him  too  hr.  He 
has  not  retained  the  reserve  which 
a  politician  ought  to  have  used. 
He  patronized  Bradlaugh  to  the 
dividing  of  the  Liberal  perty  at 
Northampton ;  he  helped  Odger  in 
Chelsea,  wough  that  threatened  to 
damage  the  cause  of  the  progress  of 
man ;  he  endeavoured  to  pvesa  Mr. 
Chadwiok  upon  a  Scottish  conati- 
tuency,  and  to  get  them  to  ignore 
the  \)ast  services  of  a  Liberal  mem- 
ber. He  did  this,  it  ia  ffranted^  out 
of  an  excess  of  chiviurous  gene- 
rosity; but  it  had  the  effect  of 
alienating  from  the  party  many 
who  fiivoured  Liberal  and  enlight- 
ened Beform.  A  politician  must 
act  otherwise.  He  must  do  tiie 
best  that  lies  before  him  at  the  time^ 
and  muat  not  insist  on  the  abso- 
lutely best  being  done — or  nothing 
or  worse. — ^N.  E.  G. 
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Questions  bxquibiko  Avswsbs. 

801.  Who  ixiTented  the  word 
folk-lore  ?    Querist. 

802.  Ha«  the  character  of  Hetty 
in  *'  Adam  Bede  "  any  foundation  in 
fact,  or  is  it  all  imaginary  ? — B.A. 


Akswsbs  to  Questions. 

778.  I  can  add  little  to  the  solu- 
tion of  M.  B.*B  difficulty.  Its  con- 
ductor, B.  N.  Clarendon,  was  the 
author  of  a  clear  and  elaborate  view 
of  the  Finances  of  Ireland,  published 
in  1791.  It  is  probable  that  he  was 
a  private  secretary  in  some  depart- 
ment of  the  goremment,  and  that 
his  Parliamentary  Chronicle  was  got 
up  in  favour  of  the  pa*rty  which  he 
served. — B.  M.  A. 

788.  I  do  not  know  any  good 
reason  for  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  gueu  referred  to.  There  were 
many  persons  of  the  name  of  Field 
in  Stratford,  as  in  ererywhere  blse, 
in  Shakspere*s  day,  and  probably 
enough  one  of  that  name  had  gone  to 
London,  and  become  a  printer.  We 
think  it  highly  probable  that  this 
Biohard  Field  was  connected  with 
Nathaniel  Field,  who  had  been  one 
of  *'  The  children  of  the  chapel,  was 
a  member  of  Sbakspere's  company, 
and  coadjutor  of  Massinger  in  the 
production  of  "  The  Fatal  Dowry,** 
as  well  as  the  author  independently 
of  «•  A  Woman's^  a  Weatheroock,^' 
*(  Amends  for  Ladies."  If  he  came 
from  Warwickshire  that  might  ac- 


count in  part  for  Sbakspere's  pat- 
ting his  printing  in  the  way  of  the 
brGther  of  a  fellow-player  as  well  as  a 
fellow-townsman.  This,  howerer,  is 
heaping  surmise  on  sannise.  Tbov 
is  much  "Tirtue  in  an  if,"  bat 
there  is  a  good  deal  more  in  cireum* 
spection,  and  in  writini;  upon  Shak- 
spere,  it  ought  to  be  a  saci«d  datj  to 
distinguish  carefully  fact  £nom  infer- 
ence, inference  from  gufss,  and  evea 
guess  from  surmise.  Suppositions 
ought  never  to  be  stated  in  the 
authoritative  style  of  iiacts,  and,  of 
course,  there  ought  neither  to  be  fo^ 
geries  nor  fabrications  on  any  topic. 
— 8.N. 

788.  Having  lately  had  the  rare 
enjoyment  of  spending  s  week  in 
the  company  of  Thomas  Cooper,  the 
Chartist,  I  can  not  only  testify  to  the 
falsity  of  all  reports  which  have  been 
in  circulation  respecting  his  death, 
but  also  to  the  continual  vigour  of 
his  physical  and  intellectaal  powera. 
Until  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hastily 
perusing  the  author's  own  sole  re- 
maining copy,  I  had  not  been  able  to 
meet  with  the  "  Purgatory  of  Sui- 
cides.'* It  is  out  of  print  and  im- 
pressions have  become  very  scam 
Should  any  reader  possess  a  copy 
which  he  is  willing  to  part  with,  or 
know  of  any  person  who  may  have 
one,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by 
the  information  being  sent  to  me 
through  the  editor.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently stated  that  the  work  is  bsing 
withdrawn  from  droolation  hj  it* 
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author,  m  conaeqnence  of  his  change 
of  Tiews  respecting  Christianity. 
This  is  most  positively  not  the  case. 
The  work  is  not  anti-christian — it  is 
not  in  any  sense  theological  or  po- 
lemical — though  it  contains  occa- 
sional indications  of  scepticism  or 
unbelief.  Bven  these,  however,  are 
subdued  by  a  hearty  recognition  of 
the  transcendant  moral  glory  of' 
Jesus  Christ.  The  plan  of  the  work 
may  be  briefly  outlined  thus: — A 
partial  autobiographical  introduc- 
tion shows  us  the  writer  in  Stafford 
gaol  (where,  in  a  damp,  unhealthy 
cell,  the  poem,  a  Hebrew  grammar, 
and  other  works  were  composed)  and 
forcibly  recounts  the  cause  for  which 
he  suffered  liis  imprisonment.  A 
dream  leads  him  into  purgatory, 
whose  halls  and  inhabitants  are  de- 
scribed with  an  almost  Miltonic 
force  and  grandeur.  A  special  por- 
tion of  this  region  is  appropriated  to 
suicide  kings,  law-givers,  and  phi- 
losophers. These  hold  high  and  often 
passionate  and  characteristic  con- 
verse upon  the  great  themes  of 
government  and  man's  welfare. 
The  poem  is  of  course  intensely 
democratic,  and  tlie  final  ending  of 
its  movement  is  in  the  triumph  of 
universal  liberty  and  the  arrival  of 
the  happy  time  when,  through  the 
realization  of  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, peace  and  goodwill  reign  for 
ever.  The  author^s  life  is  one  of  the 
noblest  specimens  of  "  toiling  up- 
wards'' which  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  or  the  human  race  ever  pre- 
sented for  our  admiration,  imitation, 
and  encouragement ;  nor  have  the 
deprivations  and  sufferings  through 
whichhis  early  progress  was  achieved, 
damped  in  the  least  the  ardour  of  his 
spirit,  or  the  intense  earnestness  of 
ms  zeal  for  knowledge  and  for  truth. 
Though  he  has  now  trdvelled  far  to- 
wards old  age,  on  recounting  to  me 
some  of  the  eiperienoes  of  his  youth, 
he  could  only  use  the  words, — "I 
would  go  through  all  again  rather 


than   live    without  knowledge.*'— 
W 

791.  William  Paley,  D.D.,  I  take 
to  be  a  sound  morcdiBt,  a  good 
philosopher,  and  one  who  has  done 
his  share  towards  defending  the 
Christian  f&ith.  In  his  work  on 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy, 
there  are  many  things  firom  which  I 
am  compelled  to  dissent.  Although 
any  who  have  read  his  wonderful 
work  must  say  he  holds  very  liberal 
views  for  a  sub-dean  and  rector. 
His  "Evidences  of  the  Christian 
Beligion  "  will  last  for  many  years, 
they  are  read  in  most  of  our  col- 
leges, and  if  Alfred  has  not  yet  read 
them  ;  I  would  recommend  him  to  do 
so.  His  wo>-k8,  the  best  edition,  1819, 
are  in  6  Yols.:  1.  Moral  Philoso- 
phy; 2.  Natural  Philosophy;  3.  Ser- 
mons ;  4.  Evidences  of  the  Christian 
Beligion ;  6.  A  work  on  «ome  of  the 
Epistles.  The  five  large  8vo.  volumes 
can  be  had  in  London  for  Jess  than 
15s.,  old  calf. — A.  S. 

797.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  work 
except  the  Bible,  published  with 
marginal  references,  but  "Joseph" 
may  procure  a  concordance  to  Mil- 
ton and  Shakspere,  which  is  no 
doubt  what  he  wants.  J.  H.  Fris- 
well  is  the  author  of  the  first,  and 
the  pubUshers,  Low,  Son,  and  Co., 
London ;  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  is  the 
authoress  of  the  second,  and  Long- 
mans (I  think)  the  publishers  — 
S.  W.  youKG. 

798.  "Adventure"  may  obtain 
information  as  to  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  by  applying  to  the  Secre- 
tary, India  Board,  Westminster. 
The  necessary  testimonials  are  a 
certificate,  proving  the  age  of  the 
candidate,  which  must  be  above 
eighteen,  and  under  twenty-three. 
Another  from  a  medical  man,  testi- 
fying that  he  has  no  disease  or  oon< 
stitutional  affection  that  would  unfit 
him  for  the  service.  Another  from 
the  head  of  the  school  or  college 
where  last  he  received  )»b  education, 
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testii^iiig  to  his  being  of  good  monl 
oharaoter.  In  the  BriHsh  Coniro- 
90rtiaUtit  vol  L,  new  seriee,  Tele- 
maqne  gives  a  very  full  aooonnt  of 
the  subjects  for  examination,  &c.,  to 
which werefer" Adventure."  "The 
Guide  to  the  Civi)  Service  Examina- 
tion," pubUshed  by  Cassell,  Fetter, 
and  Gklpin,  price  Is.,  might  also  be 
of  use  to  him."— Abul. 
801.  Wm.  J.  Thorns,  the  editor 


of  *'Kotee  and  QaBrieB."  first  as- 
ployed  it  in  the  Aiktmmwm, 

802.  I  am  not  well  aoquainfeed 
with  *"  V  ewgate  Calendar*'  Utentue, 
but  I  remember,  when  taking  a  tour 
through  George  EUot's  *"  Englsad,'* 
hearing  Anne  Featherstonhingh 
named  as  the  original  of  SeUjf. 
Who  Anne  is  or  was,  deponait 
knoweth  not. — 8.  K. 


Cljie  ^amtW  Stctmt. 


Av  incident  at  Cork  is  worthy  of 
record.     There  exists  in  that  city  a 
*'  Catholic  UniTersity  Literary,  His- 
torical, and^sthetioil  Sodety,"  with 
members  exclusively  Roman  Cstho- 
lies  who  meet  under  eoolesiastiosl 
superintendence.    The  subject  last 
advertised  for  discussion  was  "That 
the  character  of  William  the  Third 
is  worthy  of  admiration."  Two  gen- 
tlemen were  to  take  the  affirmative, 
two  others  the  negative  side.     It 
may  be  that  the  parts  of  all  the 
actors  were  prepared ;  but  that  the 
character  of  William  should  be  de- 
bated at  all  in  a  "Catholic"  assem- 
bly in  Ireland  is  a  £sct  for  con- 
gratulation.— Athetugum. 


Gtusaow -.^Srid^eUm  Working 
Men*»  Clmb.—Th»  first  of  a  series 
of  lectures  was  delivered  in  this 
Institution,  recently,  by  the  Ber. 
Alex.  Wallace,  D.D.,  of  Bast 
Cbmpbell  Street  I7.P.  Churoh, 
(Author  of  "The  Bible  and  the 
People,"  &o.).  Mr.  Dun,  president 
of  the  club,  in  the  chair. 

The  leoturer^s  subject  was  "  Onr 
NaUve  Wood  Notes  Wild."  At 
first  glance,  the  subject  would  sug- 
gest  thoughts    of    our   leathered 


songsters,  and  he  would  give  Mop* 

to  this  sentiment,  believin|,  as  ht 

did,  in  the   language  of  mrds  as 

well  as  of  flowers;  bat  the  matter 

on  which  he  wished  moie  psrtaeii- 

larly  to  enlarge  was  the  poetiy  of 

Scotland.    Ko  nation  in  ue  worid 

had  produced  such  an  array  of  greit 

poets  as  old  Scotland,  e.^.,  thenasMS 

of  Dunbar,  King  James,   Drnm- 

mond.  Sir  David  Lindsay,  Bums, 

Bamaay,  Tannahill,  Wilson,  Ofay, 

Alex.    Smith,    Bobert    Buehsasa, 

Wingate,  Maodonald,  and  a  hort  of 

others— all  of  whom  had  con^ 

butcd  to  the  melody  of  our  native 

land  their  "  Wood  notea  vrild.'|Bat 

the  lecturer  wouk  I  confine  hiitfv 

for  this  evening  to  the  living  posts* 

of  Scotland,  old  Janet  HaxmkoB,— 

a  abort,  graphic  aketoh  of  wImw 

life,  and  an  aooount  of  the  fD»J 

difficulties  and  triala  she  hsd  to 

overoomi^  the  inventioB  of  hir  ova 

system  of   writing,   so   that  A» 

might  be  able  to  pen  tiis  baning 

thottghto  of  her  mind,  the  vast  ei- 

tent  of  her  reading  and  powif*  ^ 

memory,  all  forming  qnalifiostioDf 

rarely  to  be  met  with  in  one  of  ^ 

sphere  of  life— the  lectursr  gw» 

In  oonclttsion,  he  vsad  with  siaflD 

feelhig  a  few  of  her  proda0tifli» 
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In  aooordanoe  with  the  expxcMed 
deeiie  of  the  ror.  lecturer,  upwards 
of  forty  subscribers  were  entered 
with  the  directors  for  the  Tolume  of 
old  Janet  Hamilton's  works,  now 
on  the  ere  of  publication. 


JBirminffham  Central  LUertuy 
Auociaiion. — The  Twelfth  Annual 
Beport  of  the  Birmingham  Central 
Literary  Association  has  reached 
us,  and  from  its  interesting  and 
satisfactory  nature  we  are  induced 
to  present  a  Tery  large  portion  of 
it  to  our  readers,  who  should  note 
its  temperance  of  tone  and  hopeful- 
ness of  spirit. 

"In  reviewing  our  position  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
are  considerable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  conducting  any  Society  such 
as  ours  with  success.  Indeed  it 
may  be  said  that  some  of  these  diffi- 
culties inorease  with  each  succeed- 
ing year  of  the  AjBsociation*s 
existence.  Thus  the  preTaiUng 
custom  of  residence  in  distant 
suburbs  renders  it  an  irksome  task 
for  yery  many  to  attend  eyeniog 
meetings  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
town.  Again,  it  is  obyious  that 
during  an  existence  of  eleren  years, 
those  stock  subjects  which  in  turn 
do  duty  in  all  similar  societies, 
have  gradually  been  exhausted.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  no  easy  matter 
to  hit  upon  a  Ust  of  subjects,  each 
of  whidi  will  ensure  a  numerous 
attendance.  It  will  be  seen  that  a 
lai^  proportion  of  the  subjects 
•elected  come  under  the  head 
political.  Our  excuse  for  this,  if 
excuse  be  needed,  is  that  these  are 
the  most  generally  interesting ;  nor 
need  we  seek  far  to  find  the  ex- 
planation of  this  fact,  seeing  that 
poUtical  questions  must  ineritably 
be  those  hj  which  the  public  mind 
is  most  fiieeply  stirred,  and  about 
which  information  is  most  widely 
diffiised.  Still  your  Committee 
would  regret  to  find  that  dass  of 


subjects  disappear  from  our 
minutes,  which  require  for  their 
debate  greater  literary  knowledge 
and  research  than  the  perusal  of  a 
newspaper  supplies,  and  which,  • 
when  chosen,  often  afford  great  in- 
telleotual  enjoyment  to  small,  but 
select  meetings. 

**Inclusiye  of  the  annual  ones, 
twelve  meetings  in  all  have  been  held. 
At  these,  nine  subjects  haye  been 
debated ;  and  in  two  instances  the 
discussion  has  been  adjourned  to  a 
second  eyening.  The  average 
attendance  of  members  has  been 
rather  over  twenty-four,  being 
about  the  same  as  •  that  of  last 
Session. 

**  The  subjects  debated  have  been 
as  follows : — 

**  Folitios.~l.  That  a  due  regard 
for  the  honour  and  prestige  of 
England  justifies  the  Gk>vemment  in 
the  preparations  made  for  the  relief 
of  Uie  Abyssinian  prisoners.  M- 
firmed.  2.  That  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Derby's  Gk>?emment  in  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  Seform,  was 
unworthy  of  a  great  party,  and  a 
grave  departure  from  a  proper 
standard  of  political  principle  and 
morality.  Negatived.  3.  That 
'  LiberuB '  are  justified  in  support- 
ing Mr.  S.  B.  Lloyd  as  third 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Bir- 
mingham. Negatived.  4.  That 
w6men  who  b«r  their  £sir  share 
of  direct  taxation  should  not  be 
excluded  from  the  franduse.  Af- 
firmed. 5.  That  Lord  Cairns' 
Amendment,  with  regard  to  three- 
cornered  constituencies,  will  prove 
beneficiaL  Negatived.  6.  That  a 
fair  distribution  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Irish  Church  among  the  vari- 
ous religious  bodies,  would  be  jpe- 
ferable  to  their  complete  seculanaa- 
tion.   Negatived. 

'*  Beligion.— 1.  That  the  sugges- 
tions mAde  at  the  Wolverhampton 
Church*  Congress  as  to  the  *  best 
means  for  bringing  Nonconformists 
into   the  Church  of  England,'  if 
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adopted,  are  not  likely  to  effect 
theur  object.  Affirmed.  2.  That 
the  use  of  M.S.  sermons  is  on  the 
whole  advantageous.  Negatived. 
3.  That  the  modem  institutions 
called  bazaars  are  unworthy  means 
of  raising  money  for  religious  ob- 
jects.   JJSrmed. 

"  Two  only  of  the  above  debates 
were  held  in  public,  but  these  were 
eminently  successful.  A.t  each  the 
attendance  was  very  large  and  the 
speaking  good,  and  your  Committee 
think  that  here  at  least  they  have 
ground  for  unalloyed  congratula- 
tion. 

"Nineteen  new  members  have 
been  added  to  our  ranks  since  the 
last  annual  meeting,  and  in  the 
same  period  six  resignations  have 
been  received.  The  number  of  the 
former  is  decidedly  above  the 
average ;  and,  better  still,  some  of 
them  ha/e  given  proof  of  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  objects  of  the  As- 
sociation by  a  constant  attendance 
at  the  meetings,  and  by  taking 
part  in  the  proceedings.  Indeed, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  farourable 
features  of  the  Session  that  several 
excellent  maiden  speeches  have  been 
delivered.  These  have  indicated 
promise  of  very  effective  member- 
ship, an  anticipation  which  your 
Committee  earnestly  hope  will  be 
amply  fulfilled  in  the  future. 

"In-  addition  to  the  ordinary 
meetings  of  the  Association,  the 
admirable  precedent  of  former  Ses- 
sions, of  holding  a  Conversazione, 
was  this  year  followed  with  marked 
success.  In  the  number  of  mem- 
bers and  friends  who  attended,  and 
in  all  other  elements  of  enjoy- 
ment, this  gathering  compares  fa>- 
vourably  with  all  preceding  ones, 
while  in  a  pecuniary  respect  it 
occupies  a  unique  position,  the 
Treasurer  being  able  to  hand  over 
a  respectable  balance  to  the  general 
fund. 

**Yonr  Committee  feel  it  to  be 


superfluous   to   enlai^e    upon  the 
advantages  of  societiee  such  as  oar 
own.    What,  and  how  great,  these 
advantages,  intellectual  and  social, 
are,  have  often  been  pointed  out 
in  these  reports,  and   are  abund- 
antly testified    by   the    unflagging 
interest  still  taken  in  the  concerns 
of  the  Association  by  some  of  its 
oldest  members.     Indeed,  it  may 
be  added  that  most  of  those  who 
are  ever  seen  at  our  meetings  are 
Arequent    attendants.       Still  your 
Committee    cannot    abstain    from 
giving  expression  to  the  oft-repeated 
regret,  that  the  advantages  of  the 
Association    are    confined    within 
such  a  comparatively  small   area. 
They   have  again  to  deplore  thit 
so   much    machinery   is   employed 
with  so  little  apparent  use — ^that 
out  of  the  total  number  of  mem- 
bers the  average  attendance  remaini 
so  smalL    Unfortunately  past  ex- 
perience convinces  them  that  what- 
ever   the     attractions    oflfored,   it 
would  be   chimerical  to    expeet  a 
largef  proportion    of  the   preeeot 
list  members  to  take  an  active  part 
in  our  real  work.     They  are  of 
opinion  that  if  the  adrantages  of 
the    Association    are  to  be  more 
widely  spread  it  must  be  by  meso^ 
of  a  fresh   aoeession   of  working 
members.     It  has    already    been 
hinted  that  something  in  this  way 
has  been    done  during   the  past 
year,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
still  more  may  be  accomplished  in 
the  same  direction.  We  have,  how- 
ever, no    cause   for  despondenej. 
While  we  maintain  our  position  ve 
have  reasonable    ground    for  en- 
couragement.    A  profound  Kvin^ 
thinker  has  said  '  we  ought  not  to 
forget  that  there  is  an  inoessant  and 
ever-flowing  current  of  human  affaiti 
towards  the  worse,  consisting  of  all 
the  follies,  all  the  vices,  all  the  nogli- 
genoes,  indolences,  and  supineneiaM 
of  mankind,  which  is  only  con- 
trolled, and  kept  from  sweeping  sU 
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before  it,  by  the  exertions  which 
some  persons  constantly,  and  others 
by  fits,  put  forth  in  the  direction  of 
good  and  worthy  objecte.  It  gives 
a  Tei7  insufficient  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  striyings  which 
take  place  to  improve  and  elevate 
human  nature  and  life,  to  suppose 
that  their  chief  value  consists  in 
the  amount  of  actual  improvement 
realized  by  their  means,  and  that 
the  consequence  of  the  cessation 
would  merely  be  that  we  should 
remain  as  we  are.  A  very  small 
diminution  of  those  exertions  would 
not  only  put  a  stop  to  improvement, 
but  would  turn  the  general  ten- 
dency of  things  towards  deteriora- 
tion, which  once  begun,  would 
proceed  with  increasing  rapidity, 
and  become  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  check,  until  it  reached  a 
state  often  seen  in  history,  and  in 
which  many  large  portions  of 
mankind  even  now  grovel,  when 
hardly  anything  short  of  superhu- 
man  power  seems  sufficient  to  turn 
the  tide,  and  give  a  fresh  commence- 
ment to  the  upward  movement.* 

"Although  the  Session  com- 
menced with  a  nominal  balance 
in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  the 
Association  was  then  in  debt  for 
expenses  previously  incurred,  to 
the  amount  of  £15  19b.  6d.,  while 
at  the  present  date  the  whole  of 
the  liabilities  of  the  Association 
are  discharged.  Tour  Committee, 
therefore  have  the  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
financial  statements  on  record. 

At  the  Annni^l  Meeting  held  on 
September  25th,  the  following 
Gentlemen  were  elected  to  fill  the 
yarious  offices  of  the  Association 
during  the  ensuing  Session: — 
President^  Mr.  T.  Griffiths ;  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  M.  Maher;  Trea- 
surer, Mr.  T.  Hadley;  Auditor, 
Mr.  H.  Hallam;  Hon.  Secretary, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Hartley;  Committee, 
Mr.  C.  Lean,  Mr.  H.  S.  Pearson, 


Mr.  F.  Schnadhorst,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Smith,  Mr.  G.  Zair,  on  application 
to  whom  information  may  be  had 
in  regard  to  membership,  &c. 

"  The  first  Debate  of  the  Session 
was  held  on  the  Subject— <  That 
any  attempt  to  exclude  Beligious 
Instruction  from  a  National  System 
of  Education  should  be  met  with 
the  most  strenuous  opposition.' 
The  affirmative  was  supported  by 
Mr.  J.  Long,  and  the  Negative 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  C.  Lean." 

Subjects  Suitablb  fob  Debate. 

Were  the  Religions  Wars  of 
France  productive  of  good  results  ? 

Ought  the  House  of  Bourbon  or 
of  Austria  to  have  been  successful 
in  France  (1598—1661)  ? 

Would  Morality  vanish  were 
Christianity  overpowered  by  its 
foes? 

Are  Facts  alone  divine  ? 

Are  the  Fine  more  moral  than  the 
useful  arts  ? 

Are  there  historical,  moral,  and 
scientific  contradictions  in  the 
Bible  ? 

Have  all  the  great  charters  of 
human  freedom  been  gained  by  the 
shedding  of  blood  ? 

Are  charitable  institutions  really 
societies  for  the  promotion,  diffu- 
sion, and  organization  of  pauper- 
ism ? 

Are  Bealism  and  Transcendental- 
ism reconcilable  ? 

Is  the  idea  of  a  superintending 
Providence  rendered  probable  or 
improbable  by  the  history  of  man  ? 

Can  high  education  counteract 
the  eagerness  of  the  senses  P 

Is  Rationalism  consistent  with 
Worshipfulness  ? 

Has  the  6haracter  and  influence 
of  Theodore  Parker  been  intellec- 
tually, morally,  and  religiously 
beneficial  ? 

Was  Lord  Bute  a  national  bene- 
factor? 
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A  translation  of  Bonan'a  "  Vie  de 
Jesus  "  is  appearing  as  a  feuilleton  in 
a  Spanish  newspaper  called  the  Dis' 
eusnon. 

Philip  Harwood,  formerly  a  mini- 
ster of  the  Unitarian  hody,  is  re- 
ported to  be  the  new  editor  of  the 
8€sturday  Review. 

It  is  reported  that  a  daily  news- 
paper, TkB  JEoho,  advocating  poei- 
tiTism,  is  to  be  established  in  London. 

An  association  for  the  collection 
and  publication  of  documents  illus- 
trative  of  Scottish  history  has  been 
established  under  the  name  of  '*  The 
Grampian  Club.** 

The  <<  Select  Writinn;'  political, 
scientific,  topographiciu,  and  miscel- 
laneous of  thelate  Charles  MaoLaren, 
editor  of  the  Scotmnan^  are  to  be 
issued  in  two  toIs. 

Br.  John  Brown  has  in  the  press 
"  Spare  Hours." 

The  schoolmasters  of  Scotland  are 
collecting  materials  for  a  "  History 
of  the  Burgh  and  Parochial  Schools  " 
of  that  countiy. 

W.  W.  Story,  author  of  "  Boba 
di  Boma,"  &c.,  has  in  the  press  a 
Tolnme  of  Poetical  Sketches  of 
Italy. 

Of  one  of  the  rare  old  Blackwood- 
ists  or  Ebonyites,  Charles  K. 
Sharpe,  we  are  to  have  specimens 
under  the  *  headings  of  Etchings, 
Prose,  and  Poetry. 

A  work  on  Beligion,  Philosophy, 
History,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  is  pro- 
mised from  the  pen  of  M.  Thiers. 

Edward  Edwards,  author  of"  The 
Life  of  Baleigh,"  &o.,  is  engaged  on 
a  "Treatise  on  Pree  Town  Libra- 
ries; their  formation^  working  re- 
aults,"  &c. 

Garlyle*s  "Frederick"  is  being 
added  to  the  uniform  series  of  that 
author's  works. 


Lives  of  "  Columbus  "  and  "  Pia- 
arro  "  are  promised  by  Arthur  Helps. 

Balph  Thomas  is  preparing  a 
bibliograph  on  James  Qalt,  the 
norelut. 

J.  G.  Kiohols  is  editins,  for  the 
Camden  Society,  the  "  Life  of  Lady 
Anne  Halket,"  from  autobiographic 
sources. 

"  Chaucer's  England,"  by  Matthew 
Browne,  will  carry  back  the  histoiy 
of  literary  life  somewhat  farther  than 
we    had    it    before.     "Shakspeie's 
England"     has    been   written  on, 
Masson    will  shortly,   it    is  to  be 
hoped,  give  us  the  completion  of 
what  may  be  called  "  Milton's  Eng- 
land."   We  want  "Dryden's  Eng- 
land." Mr.  Carruther's  biography  of 
the  author  of  the  "  Dunoiad,"  aup- 
plies  tolerably  well  "Pope's  Eng- 
land." «  Ghwy's  England,"  "  Words- 
worth's England,"  and  "  Tennyson's 
England"  are  yet  to  be  written. 
"  The  ScotUnd  of  Hume,  Bums,  and 
Scott"  might  find  some  e^fMsitor. 
What    saith    John    Hill   Burton, 
Bobert     Carruthers,     or     Bobert 
Chambers  to  this  field  of  effort. 

J.  A.  Langford  propoaes,  in  a 
third  Tolume,  to  bring  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  "  The  Story  of  Birmmg- 
ham  Life}"  to  "  a  Century"  of  which 
he  has  already  given  two  exceUent 
volumes. 

J.  T.  Wooler,  author  of  "  Orange 
Blossoms,"  and  about  fifty  otb«r 
dramatic  pieces,  died  28th  Septem- 
ber. 

Thomas  Carlyle  is  reported  to 
have  found  a  new  object  for  his  hero 
worship  and  his  authorship,  in 
Qeorge  III.,  of  whom  he  is  said  to 
be  writing  a  memoir. 

"  Lancashire ;  its  Puritanism  and 
Ndnconformify,"  by  the  Ber.  Br. 
Halley,  is  nearly  ready. 
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